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OF REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


The 

ColltoPS’ Strike. 


LONDON, March ist, 1913. 

All political questions are over¬ 
shadowed at this moment by the 
colliers’ strike. That a million 
miners should simultaneously lay 
down their tools and Uke holiday for an indefinite 
period in order to induce their employers to concede 
not merely the principle of the minimum wage, but 
the precise minimum which the 
men have fixed themselves, is 
a significant symptom of the 
progress that has been made of 
late years towards the realisation 
of Mazzini’s ideal of association. 

It is the latest illustration of the 
tendency of mankind to organise 
itself according to its interests 
rather than according to geo¬ 
graphy. The new units of 
organisation ignore frontiers. The 
miners of France and Germany are 
reported to have declared their 
intention to join the British miners 
if the strike continued. The aero¬ 
plane will probably expedite the 
process of reorganisation. The 
relative importance of the terri¬ 
torial State shrinks every day in 
comparison with the ever-increasing 
mterests of that vast ganglion of in¬ 
ternational interests which constitute the community. 
Mankind is but dimly con.scious of the transformation 
Which is going on silently in our midst. It will probably 
by the outbreak of an international war between 
two jarring- international interests that the absurdity 
hf th<! old frontiers vjill be made manifest. An inter¬ 
national coal strike might advertise to the world the 
hnachronism of the old war system of Europe. 


The 

Dethronement 

of 

King Coal. 



Dail^ Chronidv, J 

The Atlas of the 


It is' significant that the great 
strike of colliers should have coin¬ 
cided with the arrival of the first 
large oil-driven steamer in British 
waters. The Selandia—a 5,000-ton steamer of tha 
East Asiatic Company—is a ship of destiny, perhaps 
in more ways than one a ship of doom. The Troj^ 
horse did not carry in its bowels more fatal freigtW 
, than the Selandia brought in hfe; 
bunkers. For she heralds (t) 
dethronement of King Coal, 
monarch upon whose throne rdin^ 
British commercial and industdl^! 
prosperity ; (2) the .scrapping 
the Dreadnoughts; and (3) 
destruction of one of the 
of our a.sset.s as rulers of the 
Lord Fisher told me two years 
that in five years the 
our mercantile marine would 
to be reliuilt owing to the comiw] 
of the motor-steamer.- What 
said as to its effect on the Navyj| 
will nut repeat. But in the Selti^ 
dia wc have the first-fruits of thfe 
coming revolution. She was.buflfe- 
in (Copenhagen for the Far East^: 
trade. Her speed is only twelve 
knots, and she only carries twoj 
eight-cylinder Diesel engines. But 
she is the pioneer of swift monsters which will rival the 
Lion in speed, and exceed it in endurance and in power; 
The Sdandia can fill her bunkers with 900 tons of oil 
in a very few minutes, and then she is provided with 
motive power to drive her 20,000 miles without nee^g 
to replenish her store. If oil costs, let us say, 37s. 6di 
per ton, this means that twenty penn; worth of oil 
will drive a 5,000-ton steamer across a mile of salt 



Industrial World. 











































thotograph bfX f amd D. JUtunef. 


AFTER THE CORONATION. 

On returning to the Palace, after the ceremony in the Abbey, the King and Queen appeared on the balcony, robed an 
srowned in this way. The King wore .several different robes during the Coronation Service, but tliis is the robe of purple vclv< 
urhich 11 is Majesty wore at the close of the proceedings. 
























The Heview'oe Reviews. 


at once, otherwise^ the new Republic is likely to have . 
itk baiJtfisfm of blood Anabaptist fashion by immer- 
■sion, rather than by sprtnkling.* It is a thing ^Irnost 
inconceivable that in the immutable* Eas,t a dynasty 
two hundred and fifty years old should vanish Ifke the 
■legendary spectre at cock-crow.^ 'I'he revolutionary* 
delegates at Nanking, without waiting for the national 
conference which was to. decide the question of the 
future Constitution, have taken the law into their 
x>wn hands, and have elected Sun Yat Sen first Presi* 
<ipntthe Chinese Republic. It is to be hoped that 
diiS will not be a case of more haste less speed. 

No one Kas ever accused me of 
The Jew .rjiti-Semitisrn. 1 owe too much 

f as 

the Enemy to the authors of the Old and New 
PeaL Testaments to be oth(‘r than eter¬ 

nally grateful to the Jews. 1 am 
ithetefore all tlic more l)ound to warn my Jewish 
Irienids that they may give a dangerous impetus to 
the. anti-Semitic movement if they persist in sub¬ 
ordinating the interests of the general peace to tlu^ 
|)ursuit of their vendetta with Russia. It is of coursti 
'feasy to understand, mul even to a large <?x^cnt to 
iympathi.se with llie savage and relentless Th:ter- 
niination of the Jew to get even with the Russian, 
>lip matter how, by embroiling othiT nations, no 
iiimatter which, in disputes with Russia. Rut it is a 
dangerous game. For it suggests lhg,t the Jew, even 
when he is treated withfierfect equality and admitted 
;to aH the privileges of citi/.enshii), is still a Jew, 
first, last, and all the lime, and one who, whenever the 
occasion arise.s, can l)e relied u[H)n to sacrificed the 
Interests of his adopted coi^Ury to tlie avenging ot 
the wrongs of Israel. The peace of Asia depen<^ 
upon good relations being maintained between Russia . 
and the two great iMiglish-spL^iking States. But both 
in England and in Ayierita we**find the Jewish 
element active in promoting discord. In England 
th^jireteatt is, Persia, but in America the cause of the 
Jew is put forward wRhout disguise. In both 
■(puntries the Jew is the most zealous, the most 
dangerous ally of all who s^iek to embroil the Jinglish- 
speaking world in war with Rirssia. 'fhey have fi^li 
of their own To fry, no iloubi. But they mu.st not 
expect us to like their attempt to burn down our 
house in order to fry their fish. • ' 

Cf aj! •nations in the world., the 
United States and the Russians 
hav^ been the most friendly. The 
the Russians, •pj^oposed celebration Of the peace 

815 is^n itself a reminder of Angld-Amcricaacon- 
‘ithin the last laitidred years, • But Ru&ians and 


The' 

’ Americans ‘ 


Americans have never fought. RuSsia sold 
to thS United States for a -song, and when England 
and France were threatening to recognise the Cbn* 
^federacy a Jiussian fleet njJpearod at New York as the:; 
outward and visible sigh of the sympathy of the Tsair, 
with the cause of the Union. Now, however, it- 
would seem the Jews have changed all that. In place; 
of peace and amity and friendly relations, America is i 
to bo launched upon a commercial war with the 
Russian Government. Both Houses of Congress have 
approved of the abrogation of the Treaty of Conirnerce 
between America and Ru.ssia wlpch has governed the 
commercial relations of the two countries since 1832. 
'Phe Russiaiis forbid the free entry into the Russian 
Empireof the Jews, just as the Americans forbid the : 
free entry of the Chinese into America. Many Jews 
are American citizens, and many Chinese are subjects 
of Russia. Bift whereas Russia acquiesces in the exclu- • 
sion of her Chinese subjects from America, Americans 
object to^ the exclusion of Ameru.au Jews from R.us.sia. 
As Russia refuses to open her doors to those whom 
she regards as undesirable immigrants, the Americans 
have denounced their J'reaty of Commerce with 
Russia, and the Duma, taking up the challenge, 
have responded by resolutions menacing a tarift^ war ; 
witli a preliminary duty on American imports of 
100 per cent. 

The hopes that were expressed in 
some quarters that the administra¬ 
tion of M. Kokofftsefif would be 
more liberal than that of M. 
Slolypiii have beeif rudely disappointed. What may 
be (itrscribed as the U4iioi|i$t policy in Finland, as 
opposed i) the Home Rule policy under which 
Finland prosp*ered so much before the coming of 
Bobrikofl, is beirtg carried out aii releiV.le.ssly by 
M. Kokofttsoft'as by hi.sj^redecessor. This is unfor¬ 
tunate for Finland, but doubly unfortunat^for Russia, 
which has enough troubles on hand without wantonly 
arousingfthc fears of the Fipns, who are oniy too 
ready to suspect their powerful neighbour of Stitt 
more heinous designs upon their independeifbe,* 
There is not, I am assured, any truth‘in the nionslTOUS^ 
story that Rus'sia meditates forcing the raanufaettire 
and sale of vodka upon the temperate Finns, 'rhat; 
would be an outrage comi)arable only to the war bjr 
which Britain thrust opium upo.i the Chinese. : 'rhe; 
reduction of the Education vote, in order to provide ;; 
the funds for the contribution to th.e rrilitary expepdi; ■ 
ture of the Rus.si!in Empire, is a melanchojy but: 
striHing illustration of the sacrifico of culture 
militarism. It cannot be to Russia's irterek tOV 


Retrogression 
In • 
Russia. 






The FrogreSs of the World. 


^li^hid flie world Ijiat the eKtension of her authority 
thejclosing of schools in order to build barracks. 

powet appear to have set 
faces in«the wrong ^Jirection. M. Stolypin 
'insured me that Russia would welcome the Salvation 
whose philanthropic operations are at least as 
\vthuch needed there as in Great Britain. I^ast inontli 
the Council of Ministers decided to forbid the entry 
pi the Salvation Army into Russia. This is a bad 
[r^rbgrade step wor^iy of the dark days •of M. 
^'PpbedonostsefF. 


^ It is ^Tominoh ground among all 
False ^Friends Liberals that it is.desirable diat the ^ 

of l‘<:;rsians sh(^uld be allowetfj and 

Persia. ^ allowed but encouraged, 

•and not only encouraged but helped, to govern thenv 
selves, it is also common ground among all men tWht 
it* is desirable that the integrity of Persia should be 
preserved, if for no other reason than that Persia,' as 
a bufter iilale, should coniimic^to i>revent the Russian 
and British Empires becoming i:onterminous in Asia. 
M'o preserve this integrity it is C^ssential that the 
Persians shoulii maintain s«me semblance of order to 



y Mr.tShuster; the American Official in Teheran. ^ 

4 TJhit,portrait was taken Recently in Persia. The lady in black 

5 ' ' o^Mr. Shuster’s left hand is Mrs. Shuster, 


ihe territory tho^y jirofess to govern, and that they 
should curb their desires for the extreme exer¬ 
cise of their in(lej)eiulen(:e within' sucii limits as 
would |)revi ni collisions with their neighbours* in tlie - 
nortli or in the south. UnforUinately die i^ersianS ■> 
have not mainlaiiied order; and e\;en more unfortu- , 
nately they have been liin:d into a course of action : 
which brouglit them into sharj) conllict with their ' : 
neighbours in the north. 'Phe iiuwitable •result ' . 
followed, rite Persians ignored what the Rii.ssians re¬ 
garded asjheir interests or their rigiits. ‘Phe Russians, 
replied, by a double-barrelled ullimalum backed by a 
threat to march on 'J eheran. 'I'he Persians reiused 
at first to give way, and tluir resistance^aroused* the ... 
(•nlluisiasm of anti - Russians everywhere. 'That!* 
enthusiasm abroad was of little iinporianc(‘, but at 
'Tabriz, the anti-Russian element, Armenian, Jewish 
and 'Turkish, came into armed collision vyith the ■ 
Russian troops. 'J'he usual recriminations followed,, 
but the British Consul has reported that tliere is no ;' 
truth in llie accusations iiroughi against die Russians i' 
of^'iiKissacring die inhabitants. ^ 

'i he Rus.sians provisionally occupy 
The 'Idbri/, where it is obvious thq ' 

Only Way Out. ,*Telieran (iovernment is incapablev^ 
rjf maintaining order. As the.s-; 
Persian Government has submitted to the iiltimatuto ^ 
the march on 'lehcran is ?itoppecl. In the midclle 
zone between the Russian and BPitish sphere 
influence the local forces of,disord(a' got so far-out of 
ha*ul as To alla«k and (t ound the British ("onsul, who 
was on his way to Shiraz escorted by a hundred armed 
men. The incident illu.strates the dangerous state of 
things prevailing throughout Persia, and the absurdity 
of regarding die Persians* as a hoiuoji^eneous self- 
governing unit. Persian independence spt^fe ^ 
anarchy if it is absolute, rftid the ^ only »>way to. 
preserve Persian integrity is for 'the Persians andi 
their fjympaihisers in Europe and America icHicquieF j^^ ^ 
with good’grace in -the teinporary^xeidse of a llwiiiv 
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control by R^sia anci England. 
1 ’he Only other alternatives are to 
declare war against Russia* if she 
interferes f<ar the pit)tccyon of lier 
own intetests or her own subjects 
in Persia, or to clear out altogether, 
leaving Russia free to do whatever 
she pleases in Persia, right down 
to the Persian Gulf. Neither of 
these afternatives^ being possible, 
the only course left is to maintain 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement at all 
costs, and for the well-meaning but 
wrong-headed symf)athisers with 
Persian independence to cease from 
stimulating their, proteges to actions 
which will infallibly lead U) an¬ 
nexation. 

The war which was 

The War q ^vhich 

-in 


Tripoli. 


was to have br<‘n 
over in three days, is 
sdll going on. 'Phe Italians have 
80,000 men under cover of the 
guns of their fleet at various [ oints 
aJIong the seashore. In front of 
'rri[)oli they have devastated and 
occu[)ied an oasis which juts some 
twenty tf^niles into thvj desert, 

Ifeyoiid that they have done nothing. ’ The Arabs 
and the Turks from time to lime attack their 
outposts, and are driven back, only to return 
and deliver a^iqther attack^ at the first convenient 
o|)porUinity. Mr. Hennet IJurleigh, the veteran 
war correspondent* ol the /J( 7 //y Ttiexriiph, (*slimates 
the daily cost of the war to Italy ^'250,000. 'Phe 
Italian Govg-nnirent, however, declares that it has 
only cost600,000 u|) ft Christmas, and at that 
rate they t^n carry on without a loan till the end of 
1912.^ All tal^ of extending the W'ar to th<? 1 );jrdanelles 
or the ’l.cva»t appears to liave been al>andoned. 
.CgaiU Aehrcnthal informed ^ho’Hungarian delegation 
on the 28th that,“ our chief task will be to contrilnile 
towards eifecting a settlejnent honourable to l)oth 
I)artics alike iu the Titrco-ltalian w^ar, which is not 
without danger to the other States.”^ He added that 
“we sincerely wish tl^akthe conclusfon of peace shall 
maintain the force and authority of Turkey intact, 
which wdll constitute a fresh guarantee of peaceable 
neighbourly reiSlipns betw'een Turicey and the Balkan 
States?^’ Lord Beaconsfiekl, it will be remembered, 
boasted that he had consolidated the Ottoman Empire 



Sketch Map of Persia. 

Iiovv i1k‘ rnuntiy is divided up into sjduiifs of iulliionce under tlic Anglo- 
kussiiin AjL;rci:iueni, and also Kazerun, iho place near Sliira/. a liriiish Consul 

was ailackcd. 


by d(‘piiving it of Bosnia, the Her/egovina', and Bul¬ 
garia. Pos.sil)ly Goiint Aehrcnthal thinks the lopi)in|!;- 
olf of "rripoli will leave “ tlie hircci and authority ol 
d inkey intact.'* ICxco ppiig on such an interpretation 
it is difficult to harnionisc his speech with hif;* policy. 

'I’he Ottoman pilgrims of peace 
liave not yet left Constantinople. 


The 

SItualion 


in 


Constantinople. 


nor ' does it at present seen 
likely that they will come west¬ 
ward. For Damatl Ferid Pa.sha,. tlie SullaiVs 
biothcr-in-law', wli^) was'" to have headed the 
pilgrimage, lias undertaken the leadi rshij) of the new 
Union of laberal Accor^, w’hich is rallying ail tht 
fttrees op|)osed to tlie‘Committee of Union and Pro¬ 
gress for the purpose of ove>tliroNving the Government. 
As all the nominated pilgrims are leading memberJ: 
of the new Union and the old Committee, it is im 
possible for them to jx^rpinhulate ^ liurojie when 
they are fighting for their lives at Constantinople. 
Said Pasha, the (jrarul Vi/ier;‘is now dorhiicig a nc'’^ 
Cabinet. The army seems to be g'rowing restive, 
it wpuld surpri.se no one if Parliament w\^ro. to be 
dissolved’and a Government of National Ucfencf 
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The Review, of Reviews. 


' 'V. . • • • 

organised lo carry on the* war and put down* 
j:evolutieMtiiy inovenients in Macedonia aiuf Alliania. 
Jf the army holds ^oj^^eiher the l<cm[)orary suspension 
■ ^ (’onstilulioM may he carried (^ul withoiiL any 

; .terioys disorders. lUit* it liy any chance the •army 

two tactions and <'ivil war 
I'gnsiied, it will he difticull, it not inipos.ahle, to 

gejieral scramlile for the 
Man's inheritance?. 'The insistimcc ol* sonie 
l^iends of humanity ^upoh tin? immediate carrying out 
I bf radical itUernal reforms before helpini; tlu? Sultan 
pjto keep ttis itorninions lo;^etlior reminds one of the 
^natica] Presbyterians wlio imdstisl upon ("liaii s die 
.^econd taking the Sf>lemn heagiie and ( ^na-nant lu forj? 
J^jconsenting to help him against ( Uiver CromwaH. 

. * The lesson of the events of rgii 

? Lftigue of the Weak ’I high time for all the 

shiall nations of Enro|)e to put 
their heads together to consider 
/'■whether or noltliey cannol do something to strengthen 
•eftbeir position against their stronger neigiihours. 'Phe 
l^eatics upoti w^iich they rt'lied liave heen proved to 
||jte little hetu?r than waste jutper. rite Powefs^whicli 
^^;|hey hoped would niaiiuahi the ymblic law of l^;^urop( 






against 
the Strong. 




The 

AnRlo-German 

Danger. 



/.,: Cr.' ii'i’t ,it. 


§hown l.ht'inselves cynically indifferent to their 

|ir<taty ohligations. 'rnp(»li lias Incn ahandoned to 

Italian, raiders. Whose turn will it be next ? 

'Norway and .Swcalen are uneasy lest Russia shoiil<l 

^develop her policy in •tdiiland into aggression on 

Scandinavia. J>enniark and lleigium fear that th«y 

^:ntay be the cock|)it of an Anglo-Orman war. 

: Holland and Swii/.taland have much to temjii the 

i .aggressor. Bulgaria and S'*fvia, (Ireece and Monte- 

' m?iy be i].scd to pay the .slakes ofrlic losrr. No on^ 

Ijfeels safe. It isdiftvenlt to sce*wliat tlic small nations . 
■ .1 ♦ • ... 

: Can do save to seek shelter tinder the wing of their 
^stronger neighbours, which may |>ro^?('l th(au for a 
^cjDusideration. Tlie outlook is very gloomy. Ui the 
Mong run'tliiitgs will rigln llu inselves ; hut for the 
^■^eantime the sk\i»is ver\ dark. 

'Tile (iermans have* not yet sliowm 
their htfnd ^boni their n#‘W pro¬ 
gramme of naval 4:.onsliuclion. 

^ • 

lint they annoiiiteed their 

aHteiition to increase tlieir army by two new corps, 
itiqluding; eighteen new battalions of infantry, which 
wij; entail an* increased expenditure of four mill^yins 

a year, ^.^stria, also,*is increasing her army-.the 

/-jective in both, cases beinir Russia^ rather than 
France or^iJltaly. Prof, Delbriick, one of the ablest of 
Gerin;iti publicists, has declared that he despairs of 
jintainii^^ peace iJetween England and Germany, 


After the Agreement. 

(i V .liM ANY ; ‘‘ Friends t ” 

John lieu.: “Friends!” 

althougii tin* reasons \Nhich In;; gives for his despon- 
dem y arc by no mcanj; convincing. f’he most 
interesting point, in the Tlelbriick inicrViliw is his 
admission that our two-ki..’cl.s-to-ono Standard is in’ t 
unreasonable, in view of the al>solutc dependence of 
the Pritish Fhnpirt* on the sovereignty of the seas 
'Fhcre i.s a general corvaiiMinco of.dpinion that at 
jKesent noiliing can lx.? (lone to promote better 
relations between tin? two countries. The danger is 
that Mr. AVinston WJliurchill may flinch from maintain¬ 
ing the twokeels-tO'Onc^standard, prefwripg to pre¬ 
cipitate a settlement ratlier than go on prejxiring and 
postponing. « 

I During tl^e negotiation;^ .which 

nt.arly resulted iA war about 
Morcf:co none of tlie Powers* 
suggested a r<^ference to the 
It is therefore the more satis¬ 
factory that m the agreement which nerminated the 
controversy Frawce and Germany declare that should 
disputes arise as to the interpretation of that 
instrument, tliey shall be referred to the Hague 
'Pribunal for amicaljle settlement or^ juridical lines. 
Turkey has also agreed to send* her • claims to the 
disputed district of Uremiah, on the Persian fre^ntier,; 
to the Hague for settlement if the joint G^mmlssioti 


One for the 
Hague Tribunal. 


Hague Tribiihal. 
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The 

Cheapeninir 

of 

Cable Rates. 


/Should fail to adjust differences on the spot. Tlie time 
*%ill jconie ^hen all treaties will contain a clause pre- 
Sciribing a reference to |he Hague whenever differ- 
ohees arise as to the interpredtk)n of their chiuses. 

- Mr. Herbert Samuel *deser\'es to 
be congiatulaled upon two great 
changes in the department over 
which he presides with so much 
energy and'intelligence. On New Year’s Day the 
^lational Telephone Company hands over its whole 
plant and staff to the Post Oilice. 11 vis, however, was 
merely the* carrying out of a policy approved by 
Parliament. The surprise New Year’s gift of iIki 
P ost Office was tin; announcement that cable rates for 
plain-word messages throughout the Empire and the 
United States are cut by one-half." on condition that 
they may if necessary be deferred for not more than 
Twvnty-fbur hours in favour of full rate traflic.” Fifty 
per cent, reduction in cablegrams is well wortli a 
day's deh^ The alternative to a cablegraiv is a 
letter which takes from ten days lo six weeks to reach 
its destination. The loss of iwcnly-four'hours in 
transmission is trivial compared with the reduction in 
cost. It is only possible by the fact that cables arc 
idle half their lime. Some day railway companies 
will take a hint from Mr. Sanuiers reh)rm and issue 
tickets at half price—not to ,be iised during the rush 
hours. As a measure for llni^ing the English-speaking 
World together this fifty per cent, cut in cables is prob¬ 
ably wortlj more than the Durbar. Special recogni¬ 
tion should be madt to Mr. Henniker Heaton, the 
I>ioneer of this ^ and almost all other Post Offic c 
reforms. Heaton feboiirs j|iid Samuel enters into his 
labours. 


The Session which closed las*i 
month got through an astonishing 
A Busy Session. a,„ount‘ 6k v^ Ork. The list of 

^ measures plac(;d on the Statute 
Boor was phencffnenal. The Parliamentary' Bill and 
the InsufaiTce Bill alone were sufficient to nuik« 1911 
famous. But besides minor measures the following 
Acts feceived the Royal Assenf:— 

Parliaipent. * Pfrjnry. 

l/ftbourers (IrelanrI). ^l‘tle])lione TriiiisTer. 

Pfiiciftl Secrets.. * 

Autumn Siltitv*. 

National Insurance. ^ LuTiacy. 

Coal Mines. ** TMiiriiime Coiiveniionij. 

Conveyancing. Meichan(iise Marks. 

^Copyright. o • Flo(jk. 

' House Letting and Rating Shops. <• 

^ ; JS Small Landowners (Scollan4j. 

■Litol ^Authorities (Ireland) 'rdegraph Construction, 
Womenl ’ 


The most startling,surprise of last 
The Lords* Right month was the fitct, which'pussed 
Veto tho Budget, W'lihout cohimcnt, that the 

‘Speaker re fused to declare that 
the BudgUt was a financial measure within the meaa- 
ing of the Veto Act. •'The one thing wlii(d) it 
believed \vas effectively s&cured by the Veto Act was 
that it said once and for ever "hands off” to the Peers 
in tlu: ca.^e of all Money Bills. It was tl)e rejection 
of a Budget that led to the appeal tcvthc country, ajad 
everyone believed that the Veto Bill forI)ade the 
House of l.ords to meddle with Budgets ever any 
more. But vain are tlic e^fpeclalions of rnorlai men. 
T'lie t’eto Act gave authority tb (he Speaker to decide 
which are Money Bills and wliich are not. Unless 
the Sj>eaker endorses a Bill as a Money Bill under 
the Act the Peers can maul il al>ou(. as liiey j)lease, •* , 
or llirow it out altogether, il ilicy'so j>iefei. 'Phe i-'v 
Budget of last Session was not endorsed by the 
, Speaker as a Money Bill ])r»;sumably because it con¬ 
tained some provisions not sti Icily financial. H(.;ni.e 
the Peers could have exercised their statutory rlglu 
to reject ]lte Budget or to amend it. 'They did not 
l<nK:li it.* But what a ( onimentary upon the friuizied 
fear.s of the Peers that llu* Veto Act was the end. ol 
all things I And wlial a justification of the warnings .> 
which (rom first to last w(* addressed to the Radicals 
as to the worse than uselessness of the Parliament 
Bill. 

'J'he 'Peers, ret ovtu ing a little from 
The Rejection their panic, tleeided to show tliat 

Naval Prize Court Bill. are slili a power in the land . 

j)y thr«>wing out the Naval Iffi/e 
Cotut Bill. By so doing they inllicicd a liuiliilia- 
tion upon the nation'' wIiost; (lovernment had 
invitcrl the ]‘owers to "diaw up iIu; Declaration"-: 
of J.ondon on ’the .issurance ‘hat it .# would ■ 
|)ass a , law giving nuliioiiiy to ilie Courts, but. 
that mattered little to the joy of throwing ouf a / ■ 
(iovernme-nt Bill. P'ortunnhjy the j)eclaration of 
l,,ondon is beyond their eontrol. Tlie Covernruent 
can and o,yglit to ratify lliatIDeclaration without loss 
of tftne. But even if it failed to do this ol.tvious duly, 
the Deelaralion will govern tlVbdecisions of all Prize 
Courts even U'fore it is riitified. It is tin; latest and 
most authoritative expression of what by general 
.;j consent is regarded as vvhaP ought to fie •the law ot ij 
naval warfare. All that the l.ords have done h'as^ 
been to de[)rive our own shipowners of the aclvAlitagc 
of an appeal to an International Court from the 
Courts »of the Power whose cruisers • have inflicted 
the wrong. I'he Russian Ambassador at Con-^ 
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stanlinople lol<l me lluit arthough flic Turks liad ^K)l 
ratified the Doctaration tliey decided tb respect it. 
'Ihereforc they resciiKled Lliejr decision to stop grai)\ 
sliips passing through the Bosphorus. Had they not 
hud regard to the •Declaration of London. Kussiaif 
jjrain wouW have had to pjine liy rail, wliich 
would have sent up the price; of liroad hy ten per rent, 
all over l^uro[3e. 

'The Insuranrir Bill, tliartks to the 
The (^ttraordinary, almost superhuman 

• Insurance Bill. • energy and tact of Mr. Lloytl 
(h'orgf?, was forced through l^irlia- 
nieiit) despite all ohsUu.h and is now the k w of the 
land. Tlie'J'orii s dan-d not vote against ii, aifd the 
*lx)rds excused tiiemselvcs froiii postponing its oi>cra- 
tion. ♦d’hey would have heen within their right, both 
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Quito Safe.*« > 

Mk. Lrovn (iKOKOc (tlu‘ proLj<l fatlKT, t<> )ii' chiM, the 
insurance Hill) : ‘‘ all ri|;lii, tny little iikih, you •nenl not 
IjC Yriglitenr'ii. Tlu: Lords ugsiiiiis may not like y'>n, hut they 
will lake g<Kjd care not uf hurt you, wliatever they say about 
you.” 

legally and morally, had* ihc-y insisig*d upfin sen^ling 
it back for further coi^sideralion. 15 til they ilinched 
when the time (aine, having an instinctive srmse that, 
despite all the Mail ida\iioiir„tlK? measuri* was 

popular wilh.lhe mass oj the people. 'I'he interview 
4,vith Mr/tlpyd George, whicli 1 |>ul>lish m thisMssue, 
givesg^a •edear, hroaci, j^opiilar exposition of the effect 
of the new Taw. ♦ The provision as to* the abolition of 
slums \«ll come to many readers as a welcome surprise. 
Tliere is grerft talk of passive resistance* to the law. 
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liut it will come to nothing, and for this reason. " 

Any employer can, if he please.^, refuse to insure his.- 
employes, hi^l he niu.sL take ilur consequences. Apart . 
from ('riminal procoecUngs, iTe renders^liipiself liable to 
civil acti*on by his employiks for the^ benefits secured 
them by the Act. 'Lhal is to say, if my Lady Betty 
riltnosc refuses to lick stamps, her housemaid, if she 
falls ill, can sue her ladyship for the cost of medical 
attendance, and ten shillings a week for twenty- 
six w'ceks, if the illness lasti# so long, and if she 
should Ire ptTiiianently laid up, forfiv:^ shillings a week 
until the liousemaid qualifies by age for an Old Age 
Lensiop., The doctors are tlireaiening to strike, but 
as the requisite two-thirds majority cannot be obtained 
they will make the best of it. With all its many 
delt'Cls and its dangerous coiKx ssions, and still more 
dangerous invasion *of jrersonal liberty, th(^ Insurance 
AVt deserves to be regarded as the second article in 
the new Magna Charta of tlie Poor. 

Mr. Lloyd - (ieorgevs Cj^rdiff dis- 
Mr. Lloyd George’s course to the representatives of 
to the vfeli-to-clo. the Lhnstian CJuirclies on their 
duty to the poor is a worthy 
sequel to the adidress delbered fry him some, months 
ago at the (aty remple*. It was a soul-stirring 
appeal to those who c.all thomselvi's by tiie name of 
Ghrist to bestir themselves vigorously in tlu^ cause 
of those brethren of FLs tvho.are in want, not merely 
of the Iwad that [xrrisheth, but ol the tieallh which 
alone makes life toleralrle. Jane y\ddams once said 
to me lliat all the trouble in riie world arose from 


the lack ol ieali?.ing imagination. No one, she said, 
could j)Os.:,ibly enjoy* a i^im])liK.M>s repast if he saw 
all t);e time he was being servial tlu- spectacle of 
vbildren staVving for want of a crust in the nex^ 
street, Anythiifg inoie ealculated.to make every man 
uncomfortable when Ij^.-'sits down 10 a.good dinner 
waruld be difticult to conceive. Hut ^things unseen 
are unrealised. M'his was the nofti of Mr. Lloyd 
(uori^:‘'s ircroralion : , ' • 

1 womicr vvlial would l»;ij>p<':n if duniig this (’Iiristinas those 
who have been sitting cf^nihirtably enjoying tlieir ('llti.slillas 
dinner foinui iU the lieiglu of the fospval roi invisible hand 
.sliding n panel in the wall and opening a window and sliowing 
iheiii another‘lii.msehold of men^ vvoinen and children like them¬ 
selves, no Wt)ise, some of them probably better in all the 
essentials of character, huddled shivering in wretched dens. I ' 
tell y<ni what wtudd happen. Merriment would be frozen in 
every hciiil. 'fhe conscirmce of*tli#' nalion would be roused in 
* a way ib has never been roused before. The demand would 
rise from every rjuarlcr in this country that our rulers should do 
something to rid the ^and of this pestilenc| of wretchedness. It 
is the business of the (Tuirch to open.that window, to keep it * 
m)eii, to keeji our eyes steadfiist until that spectacle ofc wretchetl- 
m*ss, w o(?, and despnir shall have been transfigured into one of 
hajipiness and of hope. 
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An 

Overloaded 

Pro{i:ramm6. 


The legislative programme for the 
•coming s*ession contains three Bills, 
all of which ^ are destined to* be 
throwm out l)y the House of Lords. 
'ITiey are Hojne Rulef U elsh^nisestablishment, and a 
Suffrage Bill, manhood or adult, as thevHouso may 
decide. Any one of these measures would lake u\) 
the whole of an ordinary Session. But all of them 
must be introduced this year in order to render it 
possible to carry them in iQr.i. Each of them must 
be sent up thrice to tke Ui)iH;r Chamber befok* tlut 
veto of the Lords ceases to be cipcrative. Long 
before 1914 the Liberals will be cursing the Barlta- 
ment Act as a most etfu ient instrument, for reinforcing 
the obstructive powers c)f the Pt ers. \ ct even to this 
day there are Peers who persist in lamenting tliat 
Veto Act as the destructio!i of ilieir order ! 

()n the Wonuirfs Suffrage cause 
The Position ('abijiet, is hopelessly divided. 

Woman's Sutlran^e. M*'* Astjuilh and a minority of his 
colleagues regard the enl'rancliise- 
rnent oF women as fraught with ilisaster and dangf r to 
the State, Mr. Lloyd-Ceorge, wiili I.ord Haldane and 
Sir Edward (jrey, regard the (!.\('lusion of women from 
cilizen.ship as a clangor and disaster to the Stale, 
'i’heieforci the ('abinet thixnvs the wiiole (luestion on 
the kible of the House, and asks Ifie majority of 
its members to deeide whether or not women are 
to be permitted 10 vole. llM majority say Ay, Mr. 
Asquith andjjiis minority wilLpock('r their ohjeeiious 
to the Bill, the ,Adult Snlfragi' Bill will lua'ome a 
(iovernment measure, and will he sent up to its 
inevitable Lite in the* House of l.ords backed bv ilie 
authority of the It is difticult to see what 

more Mr. Asquilii t-tjuld luT>ve done. 'Phe militants, 
however, are very discontented ; hut though they 
smash windows they refuse to cmdoise the mort> 
drastic methods of on<‘ militant Ama/bn, who boasted 
that she liad tiirust lighted rags steeped in 

kerosene into ^lillar ielterdaoxes. Mr, Idoyd George 
and Sir Edward«Grey have addres.sed a great |)ublir: 
meeting •in* favour oh .woman's siilTrago. fit is 
expected that Mr. Asquith will, follow suit on 
the olher side. As four hundred memliers of the 
House are said to* be pledged to the [irinciple of 
• woman’s suffrage it will be duteresting to see how 
gaany will refuse to vote for the amendment* by wliieh 
It is proposed to give legal effect to thabprinciplc. 

The by«-elections are going badly 

the Government for ibe Government. Thtv lost 
and the v . * 1 • » r ' 

Bye-Electlohs. ^Noitli Ayrshire on the .Insurance 

’ Piillj.as they lost South Somerset; 

'and their* majority was, pulled down at Go van fronv 


2,040 to ij^o. I’hc Goydrnmont “s|XMuling iis 
majority like a gentleman.” 'I'he rejations between 
the Mini.slerialists and the Labour parly are ’nf)t so 
cordial ;^s they ought to*be. IP the •Unionists would 
but drop Protection ihey might win the next genoral 
election.* Even with that handicap they have ,a 
better chance than is ;»)leasant to contemplate. M.i? 
Bonar l.aw is proving hii?iself worlliy of the position 
to which he has been called. . 

Sonic .scandal has been occasioned 
in certain quartef> by the. Pai^d 
the Boycott. ILxree of October 91I1, published 
i\oveml)t*r 10th, whidi declares 
that a?)y ('atholic wlio .smmnons any ecclesiastical 
p<*rsc)ns whal.('ver to appear* lx‘fort** a tril.nmal of 
kumeii witlioiit jM.!rmission from any ixch^siasticar 
aulliority l>ecomcs //jc /irc/c excornmunicatetT. Of 
( nurse this springs Iroin the sts ular struggle of ihe 
( h'jn h to assort an (exclusive jmir'.du'tion over all its 
jiricsis, and as such a survival or nn iveil it is naturally 
abhorr-nl to the lay world of ih:- twentieth centurye 
Put tin re is anotlier side to it which ought not to be 
lorgolten. 'liie Paj)al Decree: is in reality; an attempt 
to use the^cTclcsia.stiira! boycott of excommunicatiou 
in order* to coaipel all Gatholics to arbitrate, before 
tlu‘y tight. It might be well if the Slate took a leaf 
from the l>ook uf the Vatiean and eiuuTed a similar 
law on modm n lines for the avoidance of mineces.sary 
litigation. 'i'he I\)pe excommunicates all who 
summon clerics hdoie a lay »lril)unal without the. 
perrnis.sion of a liishop ; but by the e.ircular of 1886 
the Bisho[> is com|)elled to grau! that; ])ermi:ssion 
providing that efforts have been made to arrive at an 
amicable seulenieiiL I’hf;, new Itecree therefore 
onl)faTnoimts to the. e\(!ominMmc:ition of all lay’Hurjn 
who take a pii(\st into JLiourt witlioui liaviiig first 
attempted to arrive at an aUiieahle settlement, d’hnt 
law might very weJf l)c !;-\tendcd to all Cl\ristian 
men, whcliicr lay or clerical. 

M’lv tlircaumed gcnergil railwfi.y^ 
strike has*i)ci:n averted. I'hc 
thiatatened general miners’ strike 
^ has been ^lostponcd until on a 

liallct a majority t>f two-diirds ol' the adult mitk:r;s has 
approved of this drastic meaimrc. riie voting will . 
take place about jain 12. Sliort* but somewhat 

angry strikes of **arters at Newc'.astle and trans[)ort 
^workers at Dundee were setrteyl by tiie *i)(;iu:emaker 
.\skwit 1 i. 1 'he cotton trade in Lant?a.shire was"’’ 
booming at tlic end of the year wluyi dic^lair 
pi(.)Spect of iincJsperity was suddenfy overfdoiuk d 
by a stjike ordered liy the U'nion for ihc^ pur- 
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pose of driving three persons out of ^ two mills. 
The offence of these* persons was that they 
had ^ left the Union to which they haU previously 
belonged, alleging that they received no benefits 
commensurate with their subscriptiions. The masters 
refused to obey the ftdict of ll>e Union that, no nom 
•iinionists should be employed,^and ordered a general 
lockout as a protest against^thc tyranny which denied 


w^as the blowing up cif the printing office of 
Angeles Times, a non-unton officfi, by whicV^n^;'-? 
no»-unionist workmen lost their lives. Within thS^^ 
last few years there have been nearly a hundred . 
disasters caused by dyijamite explosions which were 
all more oj* less closely connected with disputes 
between the National Erectors Association and their 
employers. The Los Angeles Times office was blown 


•rtie riglit to work to any man or woman who refused up on October ist, 1910. Mr. W. J. Burns, the 

to contribute to the funds of tlie Union, ^fhe year, lamous American sleuth hound, a Transatlantic 

therefore, closes with nearly a quarter of ti million Sherlock Holmes, was placed, on the trail, and on 

and womerl Inid idle in order that thrcfe non- April 22nd, 1911, John McNamara was arrested in 


unionists may be punishcfi by loss of employment for 
refusal to join the Union., VV^iile this is Cieplorahle 
•in itself, it is doul)ly deplorable for the prejudice it 
-excites against trade unions, which, with all their 
sfaortoomings, have not only done great things for 
labour, but are our chief hope for the ultimate solution 
of our labour difiiculties. 

Dynamite The sensational confession of the 

•as a McNamaras, the chieis of one of 

Method , " . , . 

" • of Ihe greatest American trade unions, 

Persuasion, that oi the National Erectors 
' Association* that Cucty had deliberately mad dynamite 
as a wea])on of i>ersua,sion, brings out into clear light 
"a survival of the criminal practices which fifty years 
ago gave Sheffield so bad a name. The particular 
outrage to' uhicli the McNamaras pleaded guilty 
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lndianapoli.s and taken to Los Angeles ao be tried 
for the crime. Organised 'labour rallied to his 
support, and every effort was made to postpone his 
trial, first by challenging jurors, and then by corrupt¬ 
ing them. At last, however, when all the resources 
of obstruction and corruption had failed, John 
McNamara and his brother pleaded guilty. One was ‘ 
sentenced to life-long impri.sonment, the other tb 
fifteen years. The effect of. their confession has 
been [irofound, and it is not unnatural I hat* suspicion 
of comiilicity in similar outrages attaches to other 
laliour Uraders It is to lie hoped that the lesson will 
not l)e thrown away upon leaders nearer home, whose 
^ methods of peaceful picketing often come danger¬ 
ously near organised terrorism. 

After a fxuiod of comparative 
Resurrection obscurity spent in the editorial 
?*' office of the Mr. Roose^ 

Teddy. once more to the front in 

American politics. He has ta<ken the field against ' 
President-Taft’s* Arbitration policy—a nice thing for a 
Nobel prize winner to dq—and ilien are beginning to 
talk of him once more as the; probable Republican 
i.;andidate,for the Presidency. Dr. Shaw, who ife Mr. 
Rooscvelt*s personal friend and confidant,' writing on 
this subject in tlici Jjyiuary number of ibe Review of 
Rcvieios of New York, says : — 

Mr. Roosovdt is u well-known citizen *^ow in private life, « 
oiijoyij.jg perfect heallli and the full vigour of a man ip bis prime, " 

T here is no p:)ssible rca.son V'-iy he sboiild not accept the 
Ke[>ublican nomination, if the party desires to confer it upon 
him. Tie has no machine beliind him, whether local* or 
national. He is not holding out his hat asking for anything; 
and if he were seeking the nomination bis very solicitude for it 
would be a g*ood reason for’refusing to let him have it. it is*- ** 
presumable^ that neither Mr. *'KoosevelU nor Justice Hughes 
desirt^s to be nominated. But either man is .strong enough t6^ 
take the re.sptAisibility if conferred. Men who are eagerly 
pushing their own claims fer^the Presidency show, bad 
taste and doubtful fitness. Mr. Roosevelt never pushed himkclf ' ; 
for any high oftice. The nomination would have c«>mc to him ' 
again in 190S if he had not resisted it in Qvery possible waV. If,;: 
it should come U'him in 1912 it wifi n'bt be through ^ 
^nlriguing on Ids part, or through unytliing els^ exce^it avyidd-/'.' 
ing to the will of the Republican .patty. Ther(; 






; ieSM^ Roosevelt as Jo his 

iria^e$ or mtentioni^. He is-in every sense available lor the 
, niDiniAation if the Republican parly wants him. No stateinenl 
; pjf any kind is due from Colonel Roosevelt, nof from afty other 
ivaiiable Republican. 

Which mea«, I take*it, tl^t “ Barkis is willin*.” 

The Dominion Parlminent reas# 
B6pden,^Lauplep« sembles on January loth. The 
the tapifr. Premier, Mr. Borden, has 

. promised to introduce a (lovern- 
ment resolution for the creation of a permanent 
tarilBf commission.^ Mr. Borden wishes te get the 
tariff question out of politics. In his friendly address 
at the ^linner. of the Canadian Society, held in New 
York on Decemlx^r 8tl>,thc Canadian Premier asserted 
that, in his opinion, the reciprocity idea was dead beyond 
resuscitation. This statement has been resented l)y 
the Liberals and ex-Premier Sir Wilfrid T.auricr, who 
is stoutly leading the Opposition in Parliament. The 
defeat of reciprocity, Sir Wilfrid has puldicly jnain- 
tained, was not due to a di.'JJtnission of the question on 
its merits, but rather to a|)peals to anti-American 
prejudice and to Imperialistic' and pro-Iirilish senti¬ 
ment. 7 'hcrefore Sir Wilfrid intends to make, the 
introduction of the Premier’s tariff comnrission resolu¬ 
tion the occasion foroixaiing the entire tariff (|ueslion. 
In this way he hopes to keep the reciprocity senti- 
inent active in the West. 

It is enddent that the system of 

Justice for Blacks fying natives accused ol oifenccs 
fponi against white men or wT>mcn in 

tg ures. South Africa will have to be aban¬ 

doned if justice is to be done. An influential 
memorial from Rhodesia confirms the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Lord Gladstone, and we shall probaldy 
.see trial by jury superseded by trial by judges. An 
interesting, artkle on ilie .need for the proposcal 
change is quoted^ elsewhere from the Conte?nporary 
Revinv. A correspondent in Johannesburg, who 
writes me cordially endorsing all that I said iii my 
Open Letter to'White South Africans, says ; 

T coukrtcH you of the iitUT^niibifily of the niitive to ol»t:nn 
justice in a^court of law if the white man swearr> against him. 
We missionaries have given up going with oiii j:)i;c*plc: to the 
Law Courts-'-we never get even a hearing, i* Only yesterday 
twerify-four *Mjoys” i*7 a#jnine refused to work mller an over¬ 
seer who batf throAvn one of them, in a rage, into a vat of 
r^|;arly boiling water, whereby Jie Cva^s terribly bnrneil. They 
were had up Tiefore the magistrate, who did not dispute the fact 
of the injuries (which were corroljoraled by the doctor), but he 
fined all the boys three months wages or iniprisonmcnt. The 
case of the housebby is ewen*hjirder. Jew mistresses are very 
fond of saying,* when a Ixiy asks for his first month’s w'ages, 
“ i can't give it you now, work another month.” At the end 
. of the second month she picks a quarrel w ith the native, and has 
him. up before the nfflag^stratc for “impudence.” Result; a 
; weekv.or ixiorc's prison for the boy, loss of his(» pass and his 
wag^. I know <;)ne woman who boasts that she has had 
t^i?enty boys and never once paid ojbic. Extreme harshness on 
‘ oije^lliwind, or absurd />ver-iamiliarily "rm the other (the lalter 
^ jomditnes resulti^^ in what w'e call “a black peril” ca^e) arc 
average hoiiseboy. 

.' a -:■ ■■ ,.*i ''r- ■I- ■ 


• ^ Thc^same correspoiideiff warns 

'ThpeatGnedOutra.Ec thaf an attempt is being made si 
HunfanJty. 'native facilitiei^^ 


The Right 
of 

Free Speech, 
of free speech. 


Ibr gettin^g drink that ttu? best of 
'thedo not want.* Tlic reason* is disguised underr; 
various phitilufles, but the teal reason was given by,-^ 
a li^ufch cynic in tlic Iraf/sjuilil iMuier '^x few days agOi^^V 
Writing re the shoirfagc of native labcJlir, this 
man maintained that t)ie only way to make the native ■ 
work harder was to multiply his wants, so that be must ? 
work t/> supply them :— 

'riic whiifi man drinks ami sinks, Iht* nalive abstains and L ’ 
llirifly, and he rises. . . . S<h.>ii sh^.11 see vv hal we have hap ■ 
hints of alio.idv -the low wliilo working lor tht? nutivt*^ 

the native must drink and skjk.let his race die out. Give hiiU! 

lic|iior, and he will soon sink down to his original savagery. ' 

A more damnable doctrine was never enunciated 

iTcIl 

It is really about time that^ 
thing definite were done;, to put ia|| 
slop to the continual encroac)|j^ 
ment of aulhorily upon the 
I'hc attack is ustially made from th® 
shelter of the blasphemy law.s, which are in tlicmselve® 
enougli to make any iionest man d)las])heme, bij^ 
whicit still continue to cumber the Stalitte 'BoOiK| 
Only last month two nu n w'<‘re sentenced to llueeanl^^ 
four nr^onlhs’ iiujaisonmciu at LeCfiJs Assi/es, ^fd^ 
blaivahetny, tin- clhef offence being that thev expressed 
in vulgar and vigorous laiiguage conclusions which,V. 
are exi)ressed cvc*ry day without let or hindraiiiC.e * 
in the periodical pre^s of the country, oif 
plallbrms, and in not a few pulpits. It ^ may, pO;v 
doubt, he rigid and proper tha: the law shottld;;i 
inlcrlere to compel |)eop]e Jo observe the decencies;^ 
of coniroversy, but it is iribiistrous to send a 
to gaol for three or four montlts for expressinij;!:| 
his opinion concerning the Betdatouch in a way'-j 
shocking to ('ars poliU;. Kven this, however, "is|j 
less monstrous than Hfc way in ^yhich the righGM| 
■free speech is being supj^rcsst'd in Londpn \ 
where riiagislrates scent lo hold that it is sufficic|)i 
proof that the dclivejy of a lecture will be resetVtp<|| 
by a mob of rawdies to justify the police, not |li^ 
dispersing the rowdies' but in arresting the lectu.rpjliJ 
J’here was some talk last month of forjning a leagii!^ 
lor the defence of ^re<^ speech, and certaii)l);notb^fo^^ 
lime. 

'rhe death of Sir George Lewi>^| 
which occurred on December 
sir (^orKc Lewis. seventy-eight, 

'J' moves from the world' of Londoti;^^ 

one of its most famous la{vyers,^and one of the best^i 
of men. Sir (iCorge Lewis was a | ublic benefaclbf^ 
in more wayf than one. No one who knew him onl>^ 
as the indefatigable lawyer, the supreme authoritp 
whose word was law in alf the great ee/e/ftes 

our time, had any idea of Uie kind of jin-'m he wai 
the good-hearted, generous synipathetic friend at 
confidant. But there are hundreds who^ learned 
regard him as a kind of incarnation of omnij 






Th^ late Sir George Lewis. 

of the firm Lewis and Lt'jvis, who died on Decemla^* 7th, 
aged seventy-eight. 


ce, a terror to evildoers, and a joy to those who 
well. Few men saw mote of llu; seamy side 
human nature; yet few men pieserved to the 
iljfet a more sunny faitii m mankind, and especially 
|ifi womankind. He was a veritable kniglit-errant, 
llfithout plumes or blazoning. He sat in his den at 


Place and ministered—often without fee and with- 
other reward than that of'*the gratitude of those ^ 
-^hom he had snatched from destruction to all 
liSanner of distressful people. 7 ^*^**^^ in him an 
Inexhaustible fund of human ^miijariw irradiated l)y 
Kiiind of hOmour which made him one of the most 
IpVable^ human beings of our time. My ow n acqualiU- 
|i<:e with him began in cutious fashion. VV-hen the 
number of “ 'I’^ie Maiden Iribule ’* appeared, he 
^^}sed the proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazetk to 
me at once, and artnoimee thc^ fact Tn the, 
:t 'Issue. * His advice not having beAi taken, I 
see him. No sooner had 1 explained the 
inwardness of “ The Moderif Babj^lon ” articles 
he became my stoutest ghanipion aind my fastest 
frii^d. He wls one of the' three or four who visittsd 
in Coldljath’Fields .prison. He revised all the 
of the “‘I^^r^gworthy Marriage” «tory. He 
S^)ce,d me j^irough thick and thin in all my battles, 
refuseii to accept a cent. * 
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SnoWUen Ward. 


Mr. H. Snowden Ward was Veiry' 
sudden!/and unexpectedly called . 
away Oast month from the scepe 
of his active., and us^ul labours. 
Mr. Snowden Ward was one of our earlier helpers 
at Bradford, and from the first days of the Review op 
Reviews he has always been a sympathetic and use- 
ful coadjutor of social reform with which the Review 
OF Reviews has been identified. Mr. Snowden 
Ward edited various photographic papers and'devoted 
much of his time in recent years to the celebration 
of the Dickens Centenary. lie founded the Dickens 
Fellowship, aud lectured both in thi.s country and in 
America with the object of interesting the great 
reading con\munity in the movement for doing honour 


to the great master. , lt*was while on a leerturing tour 
in America that Mr. Snow;den Ward was sudd» nly cut 
down in the midst of his labours. No more cheery, 
valiant soul ever shone more radiant with the reflected 

I * 

glory of the genius of the great novelist to whos 
memory he dfevoted his hater years. 



























Current Histo^' in CaTicel;ture. 




William Stead Intervenes. 


•Thv: subject 
of the atrocities 
in I'ripoli is 
treated m'm m 
special number 
oftlie Ptisquino 
of rurin. I 
reproduce two 
of llieir pic- 
*tures. One is 
dedicatcrl to 
me l)y name, 
it represents a 
'rurkophile ex¬ 
pressing liis in¬ 
tense syinpalliy 
with a d'lirk, 
who has unfor¬ 
tunately cut his 
finger while dis- 
einbowelliiigan 
. Italian soklier. 
Our Italian 
Iriends seem to 
be singularly 
deficient in 
humour, othesr- 
wise they could 
not liel{) but 
see how their 
cartoons recoil 



ruSjuin/K\ iluiin. 

Atrocities in Tripoli. 

According l«) an lialian carlijoni^t. 


upon thetnSelves. It was tlie Italians who l)ursl into their neighboui s lerritory, imiuvited massacred some 
four thousand w^otnen and children, and now are raising [fileous howls to higli heaven because they fiiKl some 
score or more Italiap soldiers who have Ijeen subjected to atrocious treatment by w^ay of reprisals. If there 
be anything in arithmetic, the wlioje ])oint of the cartoon tmtitled “To \A illiam Stead" recoils upon the 
Italians, whose Ureacheries enormously exceed the maximiun lliat has ever been alleged against the dTirks; 
and the latter, a,ft?i*all, weie merely defending their homesteads against an improvcvked foreign aggression. 
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Irestminsts^ GazgtieJ] » 

A Bit of the ** Good Old Times.” 

The House of Lords, led by Lord Lansdowne, threw out tht 
Naval Prize Bill. 


By mission o/ the pro/>rietoft of ‘ */'unrh'^] 

'The Wolf chat Wouldn t. 

♦ Red Ki])JN(;,Hood (Mr. I.loyd George) : “ llnllo, Granny ; 
hasn’t he tried to rat yon ? ” 

' ^ Gr ANDM oT 11 i:u (I iisn rance Bi 11): “No never oven t ouched 

me.*’ 

;/ Red Riding Mood: “Good 1 But all the same this isn’t 
the story I’ve been broujiht uj.» on.” 


FRENDS 


Leaiper.} , ^ 

The Chancellor and the Servants. 

■ (1) Btfore'lhe,Insurance Bill is explained to her; (3) After. 

(4 clever cartoon on'the lines of a poster i.ssut^Pl))' the British 
<*' Vacuum Cleaner.) 


VvestMinstey Gazette.] 

India’s Christmas Pffisftnt 

fDiA : “ Delhi for my capital, *iiH)ney for education, and thq 
Victoria Cross for my soldiers I ” 


_ 






• /V; fKrt/itf 

The Balance of Power in Europe. 

Italy stands vvatchinj^ the tug-of-war.bctln'een England and 
Prance on the one *^ide and Germany and Austria on the 
other. :' ■ f' 





















[Lord HaltlaIlf, Sir ImIwmuI ( Iroy, and Mr. IJoyd (loorijo LonipcU* jor ilu? ( lianijjioiisliip ol llif' \Vouum*‘s (!fius(:.| 
Militant SitkfragjsT ; “ Nyw, let. me soe, which of these three is my best Irieiid, tlial I may Im.rl ilic a])ple at him ?'■ 

• * - 



Peaceful Settlement in Morocco I 


rBerlim 




« .-Ei®Und will get its own way once again—and that wi#hoiit iisiiu* the 
. ■ •' ‘^mailed fist” ' 


Lusti^e Bl&iicr.\ , [FtisiHiu 

Merr^ ChristipasT” « 

^ BiThinamvHoUvveg s^jcikIs Christmas in 
terror of the Socialist vicUjries i'ffiticipated 
at the elections, • *, 












Nehilsp^itfr.'l 


• Return of the Lost Aunt. 


[Zurich. Kladdtradatsch^^ 


“ A Place in the. Sun.’* 


iraiONSu : ‘^Kor t^is once, dear luilalin, the ohly pmushment John Bull does not grudge his, dear cou.sin a place in the 
will be the desliuction of your scribbles.’’ sun ; it is silly of Michel to sit where he aoes 1 













































^ho are th^ Twenty Greatest Men? 


STARTED BY MR. ANDREW C^NEGIE.* 

^ ‘‘ifNlVERftiL History, thf Jiislory of what man bas accomplisliecT in liiis \v»rM, is at bottom the history of the Givat 
Men who hive worked here. They were the leaders of men* these threat ones; the modellers, patterns, and in a wide scns<,^ 
creators, of whatsoever the general mass of^nen contrived to do or to Sitain. All things that we see standing accomplished 
in the W'orld are properly the outer material result, the practical realisation and embodiment of thought* Ihrft dwell in Jhe 
Great Men sent into the world ; the soul of the w'hole world’s history, it inay justly be consiricred, were the history of these. . . . 
Great Men taken up in airy w^ay are profitable company. We cannot look, liowcver imperfectly, upon a great man without 
gaining sonvething by him. lie is the living light fouiUain which it is good and pleasant to be near.”— JU'ttur<:s on 
Heroet and Hero-Worship, « 


“Grkat men taken up in any way are pl-ofitahle 
company'' is the motto which I have prefixed to this 
article. ^But did ever any man born of woman 
address himself to •the discovery of the twenty 
greatest men in such extraordinary fashion as Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, to whom, however, we owe a debt 
of gratitude for raising a subject which cannot be 
discussed without profit? On Mr. Carnegie’s seventy- 
fourth birtliday he received, after the genial custom 
of America, representatives of the Press, to whom he 
discoursed upon the world and all the things that are 
therein. On that occasion he handed the represen¬ 
tatives of the Press for their amusement and, edifica¬ 
tion a list of those whom he regarded as the twenty 
greatest men the Human race had yet produced. As 
Mr, Carnegie has devoted many millions to the 
founding of libraries in order lo'make the history of 
the world accessible to the present generation, his 
viiiws as to who were the greatest men in the world’s 
history are intensely interesting. They are not only 
a self-revelation of the mari who is Andrew Carnegie, 
but they have acted as a challenge to all others who 
differed fPom him to produce their list.s. ^ I thought, 
therefore, I could hardly begin the new volume of 
the Revjkvv of IJeviews better than by instituting 
an inquiry among notable living men as to how far 
they endorse JMr, Carnegie’s judgment. For this 
purpose I addressed inyuelf in the first place to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who has the right to be regarded 
as the greatest authority on the subject in the wqtld 
of letters. He kindly undertook •not only to draw' 
up a list of his own, but to start the syniposium by 
general observations explanJtory of the reasons which 
guided himtin his selection of the greatest. 

I sent a circlilar letter to about one hundred selected 
names*; both Jn England and on the Continent, 
saying* 

Bach one has his own idea oft what coustitutes true j^rcal- 
ness, and probably two men vvoiilcl agree in an atieiiipi to 
define it. 

May I ask you if you wqj^ld* be so good as to glance over 
the two lists enclosed, Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s aittl Mr. Frederic 
ilardson’s, and return it to me with any omissions, additions, 
*yt comments of your own? • 

I addressed this amidng others to all those whp 
were ,named in the recent symposium hrfld in the 
Strand Mdg^azine as to who were the ten greatest 
living men. 1 .tnaught it would Boextremely interest¬ 
ing if the greatest, living men would let us know wl^om 
thfey regarded as the twenty greatest men in all 


history ; but, as was to be fotred, most of the living 
men were too busy to re[)ly. * * 

It is not an easy task* to draw up at a moment’s 
notice a list of those whom you regard as the twenty 
greatest mtn, each of vvhT)m, in Carlyle’s phrnse, is a 
“living liglil fountain” wfiose rays illuminate the 
world. Mr. Carlyle’s own selection of great men in 
liis familiar lectures on Hmoes and Hero VVoftship are. 
as follows :— 


Odin, Robert Burns, 

M ahoniet, J oh n son, 

l)ante, Rousseau, 

Shakespeare, Cromwcdl, ^ 

1 aithcr, N apoleon. 

Knox, 

It will 4 )e noticed that Carlyle does*not give any 
place •among liis heroes to,those who figure most 
conspicuously in Mr, Carnegie’s list. 


Mr<. CARNiauKs Lisr. 

1. Shakespeare. 

2. Morton, discoverer of ether. 

.S' Jenner, discoverer of vaccination. 

Neilson, inventor of het blast in manutacture 
of iron. 

5. Lincoln. 

6. Burns, the Scotch poet, 

7. Gutenberg, inventor of printing. 

•8.«Hdison, applicr of electricity. 

9. Siemens, inventor of water meter. 

•10. Bessemer, inventor of steel process. 

TT Mushet, inventorVif steel process. 

12. Columbus. * • . 

I?. Watt, improvement on steam engine. 

14. Bell, inventor ol l(?lephone. • * ^ 

15. Arkwright, inventoi^ of cotton-spinning 

chinery. • 

t6. Franklin, discoverer of electricity. • 

17. Murdock, first to critploy coal as illuminant. 

18. HargreaVeS, inventor of spinning jenny. 

19. Stephenson, inventor* of locomotive. 

20. Symington, inventor of rotary engine. » 

Mr, FrrTjkric Harrison on His List. 

I was tickled by ray friend ("arnegyj’s “last of 

Twenty Greatest Men,” and it set me thinking on the 

principles whereon such a rearsonable^lisfe shguld be : 

framed. Npl^ being myself a ScQtc-American iron-j 

master, and having, some interest in anciqpt history 

and literature, 1 am not satisfied w^ith a selection 
*■ • 



2:^ The Keview 

„■ ■ V. ' 

?!^^hich has no namn older limn Gutcn 4 )erg and 
Columbus, and mcludes tlirce names that I newr 
beard oj. I h<ri:)e that Homer, Aristorte, Charle- 
magn^, and Dante are not excluded from the 
Carnegie Libraricrs. And if \te once l)egin to insert 
tifce authors of n-.odorn mechanical inventions, where 
‘Sh%ll we stop ? and where do automobiles aifcl ikto- ' 
planes com?: in, or Mareoni)^ams and kinernato- 
'Ifraphs, nay, even fountai/i pens, gramophones, 
antipon, and pink |)ills and all llu* damnable dodges 
'llfvented to make us all go faster, worl^ harder, 
and worry each oilier worse than man was ever 
WOtritid before? . 

■ We must start wiili Moses, Komer, Aristotle, and 
"Archimedes, i.e.‘ the olividus types of early priestly 
civilisation, ancient poetry, ancient plii'nsophy, 
^ience, logic, and sociology, ancient geometry, tand 
mechanics. Thc^ cllcct ol these four founders lives 
and works still. From the point of view of European 
civilisation, Moses is the natural re[>rcsent:uive of 
theocratic societies. Iwcn if l.ord Rosebery and 
Mr. Gosse were to*succocd in binning the Fentateiicli, 
copies would still turn up, and no one can deny that 
the. ideas and the races repre.sented in the Old 
' Testament are not (|iiite obsolete. Nor is Homer 
obsolete—or why all this pother at; Oxford about 
Greek? If Riiskin and some clergymen prefer Plato 
■to Aristotle, men of a scientific and general culture 
still honour Aristotle as ‘‘ the master of liiose who 
know,” as Dante hails liim. No trained mind doubts 
:how*indispensable to all scientific jirogress was (ircek 
geometry, or that Archimedes was its most astounding 
genius. 

The most creative spirit of the ancient world, the 
founder of the mighty Empire of Rome, out of which 
all medraival civilisation rose, was Julius Ciesar; and 
so Charles the Great was the primeval founder of 
modern Europe. As Jesus Christ is obvioicsly //ors 
concours^ St. Paul is the true founder of Christianity 
as a doctrine. And as truly Dante is the foundm* ^iif 
/European literature. \Vhy Mr. (/arnegie ignore.s tfie 
Gospel, and prelers iiiinis to Danti’ and Milton, we 
cannot understand. 'Phe next two names, Gutenberg 
and Sluikespeare, are in His list, and, of course, in 
everybody else’s list. 

* Here are ten names (lialf the whole), and I 
challenge any competent^ historian to show that they 
must not be counted in the twenty “greatest.” \ on 
^ may say, Wliy, these are Comte’s “Saints!” Yes! 
they are the first ten namcks in jlic Positivist taleiuiar. 
Does anyone suppose that .1 am going Jlo talk al) 5 ut 
great men without reference to our “ Calendar of 
958 Worlhi(.:.s,” on" which 1 spent some good years of 
my life? Pait Comte*s list was*drawn up seventy or 
eighty years ago, and was ^expressly designed “ for tlie 
. JlineteeiUli'fceiilLiry ” alone. I am not at all a »lave 
to it, and it ’obvious]y cannot serve for the fuiine 
So I Hfive'^no hesitation in using my free judgment lor 
the remaining ten'naiues. ' * 

GoiutAous must slana for the beginning of the vast 
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Anv^rican New World. William the'Silent, Richelieu, 
and Frederic the Great represent the creators of 
threes nations. Cromwell was as great a man, but he 
was a revolutionist rather than a founder, andH will 
not insert our own hero. Noplon will Jjje everywhere 
accepted as the type of *all modern physical scieuce, 
and Franklin "is perhaps the earliest and best known 
name in the enormous range of electrical invention. 
And Watt is obviously the natural representa¬ 
tive of steam power will/ all its consequences. 
\V\ih about onc-seventh of our twenty names 
already devoted to modern mechanical inventions, 

I am not prepared to follow our multi-millionaire 
Iron-Lord in adding more inventors. Modern 
mechanical improvements are made up of jr series of' 
gradual development of knowiPforces, and there are 
now befo e us some scores of nearly equal merit and 
of possible utility. For myself I am lar from clear 
that gas, teliqiliones, motors, rotary engines, wood- 
pulp, and aeroplanes liave added at all to human 
hatipiness or to our moral education. Washington, 
of course, is foundtx" of U.S.A. For modern 
science I .select Darwin as having revolutionised 
modern biology; and for modern philosophy I 
naturally insist on claiming Auguste Comte—[“ King 
Charle.s’Head ” be-]. " . 

Here is my List of Twenty. 

^’rederic I TarR1 son. 

Mr. Frkj>kric Harrison's List. 

1. Moses, early theocratic civili.sation. • 

2. Homer, ancient poetry. 

3. Aristotle, ancient phiiosoidiy. 

4. Archimedes, ancient science. 

5. Julius "Caesar, the Roman Em])ire. 

6. St. Paul, Apostle of C^hristianily. 

7. Charlemag’ne, founder o( ICuroiiean Stale 

System. ^ 

8. Dante, father of modern poetry^ 

9. Gutenberg, inventor of typOJ^aphy. 

10. Shakespeare, greatest of modern poets. 

T Columbus, discoverer of the American world. 
T2. William the Silent, founder of Holland. 

13. Richelieu, founder of modern France. 

14. Frederic the Gfreat, founder of Prussian 

Slate. ^ • 

15. Newton, founder of modern astronomy and 

[ftiysics. • ‘ * 

16. Franklin, discoverer of electric forces. 

17. Watt, inventor oP steam-power machines. • 
t8. Washington, founder of the. United States. 

19. Darwin, founder of,new science. 

20. ComtO, founder of th8 J'osilivu Philosophy. 

^ Eaki. Grky. 

Earl Grey writes :— , ^ 

' “You,ask nie for my opinion on Mr. Andrew 
Carntjgie’s and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s lists of the 
twenty greatest rneiv, i 

“lam not prepared at a moment’s'notice tp send 
yefu a final selection of the men who apj^iear to me to 
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be the twenty greatest men in the history of the world, 
but no list would satisfy me unless it included— 

“(i) Chatham, who was the first man to tealisc 

that the future of the British ICnipire was on the other 

side of the Mlantic : • i. 

^ •» 

“ (2) AFexander Hamilton, who gavg us the Federal 
principle; 

“ (3) Robert Owen, the Father of Co-opcralion 
and Co-partnership; 

“ (4) Ma/zini, who warned the working men of his 
and all successive generations to distrust any leader 
who spoke to them of their ‘ rights ’ and not of their 
‘ duty/ 

“1 cannot think at the present moment of any four 
men whose inspiration and ideals are more wanted as 
a remedy for our present ills.” 

SoMK Criticisms and Suggestions. 

Among those who have answered rny letter asking 
them to contribute to the symposium upon the subject 
I have had several letters /rom notables, who have 
excused themselves on one ground and another. For 
instance, Lord Rosebery, wlio is as well (jiialified as 
anyone in the world to draw up a list, declares that it 
“ W’ould require a more comj^lete knowled^re of history 
and a clearer definition of the word ‘greaf" than I am 
prepared to give,” 

Lord Rayleigh, although much interested in tlie 
rival lists, did not sc'c his way to draw up one of his 
ovn, but he says Galileo and Faraday are hard to 
pass over, and why should not seul|niire, painting, 
and music be represented as well as poetry ? 

Sir John Gorst declined, to draw up any list, on the 
ground tfiat history did not afford materials for 
forming an adequate judgment as to the comparative 
greatness of our fellow-creatures. 

Maarten Maartens writes : “ Vuu have started well. 
Your man of iijoney remembered only men of metal ; 
your philosopher •ignores^Beethoven and Rernbrandl. 
You will easily attain the object set^ forth in your 
accompanying letter, and prove—but was the tiling 
really worth proving p —tliat the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men.” ^ 

A brother Scot, whom I regard as the most typical 
Scotsman of our time, wTOte saying he felt it would 
be “painting the lily” to touch Mr. ("arnegie’s list. 
Hesa5rsV-\ 

Thoughts flitted IhrougJi my ij^iiiid as I read it, 'The first 
one*was rather meanly cynical, but it did come: Some of 
Mr. Carnegie’s greatest of mankind arc ihosc who h.ivc helped 
him most to amass his millions I Tlial is rather mean, I fear; 
but is it not true ?. * • 

Then I thought of Tennyson’s call to work our souls as 
nobly as our iron, and perceived that Mrt Carnegie hud not 
heeded it. ^ • 

When 1 noiiccd the greal ilisproportion of •spiritual 10 
mechanical, I could not help saying ; What a poor halfpenny¬ 
worth of bread to this sack I ^ 

And, lastly, it appears to me that, according to Mr, Carnegie, 
religion is no element in human greatness. ^ 

• T'hfe list was rather iiaelancholy reading* 


#> 
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Dr. Alfri/U) R. WAfcLACK. 

Our greatest modern man of science is Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who almost tied with DarV^ih in the 
discovery of the great jirinciple whicli lias been the , 
inspiration of modern science. He does not t’lijer 
into lij^e subject at the same length as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, but he makes the very praciicral suggestion 
that in compiling Iffets of great men they should *l)e 
arran^d in chronologfcal order. If this is done it 
will be found that eleven out of Mr. Carnegie's liskoi 
twenty •'greatest men wTre bom in the eighteenth 
century, and none were born before the fifteenlh. 

Dr. Wallace writes :—“ Mr. CaVnegie's list of the 
twenty greatest men is the most preposterous I iiave 
ever seen 1 I can only retain one of them—namely, 
Shakespeare. 1 daresay I .should alter mine a good 
deal if 1 had more time to give loeit. I take ‘ great¬ 
ness ’ to apply to more than to any one or 

more striking or useful discoveries which hrPvc often 
been made by very small —and what a Yankeic might 
call a ‘one-horse’ man. 'i’he gi\ial difficulty is thait 
around any one supremely greal man there is a 
cluster of others almost as great, wlio might almost 
monopolise the Avhole twenty, as in the fase of 
Socrates and Michaclangelo. I think my list fairly 
shows the different tyi)es of greatness. Scott, 
Dickens,* and R Owen will be most objected to. 
l)ut k could give very goewi reasons (or including 
each of them. 1 think Jenner in Mr. Carnegie’s list 
is ])crhaps the very smallest of over-estmiated’men. 
Both (Columbus and Lincoln seciii to me second*- 
rate.” 

Homer, 10th or nth century B.C 
Btiddba, 5tb century M.G. 

I’erides, about .|0o B.C. 

ITiidias, al>OLit 490 B.C. 

Socrates, about 4^*9 B.C, 

Alexander the (ircai, I^.C, 356—B.C. 323 
Archir.uTles, B.C,'. 2^7—B.C. 212. 

• Jesus of Nazareth. 

, Alfred the Great, ^3^49—901. 

Micluiel Angelo, 147 5 .15^4- 

Shakespeare, *15f>4 1 h 1 h. 

Newton, 1642—1727. 

Swedenborg, j68<S— 1772. « * 

Washington, 1732— 

Walter Scott, 1771—® 

Robert Gwen of Lanark, 1771—1858. ^ 

Fa£aday, 1791—1867; 

•> .Darwfin,^r8o9—1*882. 

Charles Dickens, 1812—1870. 

Tolstoi, 1828—1910. 

♦» pRlNCK VON Bui.OW. 

One of the most interestiag lists wTiich ^Jr. Carnegie's 
bold challenge to the w^orld ha.s produced is that of 
Prince von Billow, the late l«nperial CdiaiK^llor of 
Germany, wljo from his charming refreat in Rome 
has sent me his list of the twenty grc;jjest men, 

moy«d thereto by his remembrance of llic pleasant 

# 




if^nversation whicl^ he ha<4 with Mr. Carnegie some* 
years ago when*he met Iflni at Kiel. Prince von 
Bulo\j ^ys:—Naturally you can have many different 
views*.of ‘greatness.’ The answer to your question 
will always be an inclividuar one,^according to ihe 
Itabits and sentin^ents of the person*in question.” 

- Jt will be noted with some interest that f^even of 
liie'followirfg list are products of Protestant Germany. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, jtli century B.C,. 

■ Aeschylus, B.C. 525 456. 

Hannibal, B.C. 247 B.C. 183. • 

Julius Ciesar, B.^\ 100—B.C. 44. 

: ^ St. Paul, T-sfcenlLiry. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452.i5<9- 

, ’ Luther, 1483.154^* 

Shakespeare, 15 64 -1616. 

Richelieu, 1585 ^642. • 

Frederick tne Great, 1712 1786. 

Kant, 1724—1804. 

Goethe, T749 1832. 

Nelson, J758 -1805. 

Pitt, 1759 1806. 

Na|)C)leon, j 769-1821. 

Moltkc, 1800--1891. 

Lincoln, 1809 —1865. 

Cavoiir, 1810-1861. 

Ricliaid Wagner, 1813 1883. ^ 

Bismarck, 1815—^898. ^ 

Among the lists sent me two are notable from tlieir 
contrast. The first is Sir Harry Johnston, the well- 
known traveller and l^ro-Consiih who is dominated 
by a strong animus against the Old 'I'estament. 'Phe 
other, the Rev. Dr. John Cliftbrd, the foremost Non¬ 
conformist in luiglaqd, rn ly be regarded as the 
typical product of the I’uiitan culture which is largely 
based upon tl»eX)ld 'Pesiamcnt. 

SiK Harry Johns ion 

Sir Harry Johnston writes: “This a fascinating 
subject, stimulating to th5 imagination and delight¬ 
fully provoCtTtive of combativeiiess. One’s first 
instinct is to expunge from Mie list the greatest 1111*11 
of other competitors, and t5 put forward someone that 
■no olh^r participant in diitf best of parlour games has 
ever thought of—some Quetzal (.'oatl, some leader of 
^Mongols, conqueror of inner Africa, or author of 
■^ Arabian Nights,’ or th(j4oiinder of tlie French Revolu- 
^tion. It argu(?s well for the convincing greatness of 
^'^akespeare (a miracle of inspiration if there ever 
was a miracle or any -nlivine afllatus in Uie world), 

' Dante, Columbus, and Abraham Lindqjn, that thef are 
iq so many lists, even of people who try to think for 
themselves. 

i‘Mn drawing up my owm*list I have excluded 
unhistorical, mythical, qr semi-mythical personages, 
whether of not the legends about them exercistid any 
influence on'the evolution of man’s thought, morality, 
'braflioris. -Apart from this, 1 doubt whether the 
boresome persdnalify of Moses (as* depicted in 
Hebreif legends) really had much influence oq human 


■ ... 

history ; and still lc.ss effect in the way of livings 
count was produced by the poetry ascribed to Homer. 

On Jihe other hand, the conquests of that demi-gpd , ‘ 
and semi-devil, Alexander of Macedon, have had an ' 
immense and far-reaching—aipd, on th^ whole, bener 
ficial—effect on Western Asia, Egypt, • and India. 
Naturally my*selection is not composed of men and 
women— (And why do so many of your correspondents 
forget women?)—whose lives have been irreproach¬ 
able from the point of view of the morality of 
Twentieth Century Europe ; but they are at any rate 
persons who by action or the inspiration of idc\as or 
pulilication of inventions have reacted profoundly and 
beneficially on human progress. I have excluded, 
mere destroyers like Muhammad and Jen’ghiz Khan f 
yet even these destroyers did ^ome good—got rid 
of rubbish, broke down barriers, created nationSj 
implanted lio[)es. I feel .some compunction at having 
omitted Muhammad and even Timur, and, still more, 
Oliver Cromwell, tn the case of the first and last of 
these three that wait without the gate of our Valhalla, 
it is mainly my dislike of dogmatic religion and 
passionate love of scientific research which influence 
me, and the doubt in my nuud whether cither effected 
any pdlmanent good. Oliver did, hut is he not too 
purely a national and not a world-wide hero ? ” 

Buddha, 5th t eniury RC. 

Alexander the Great, B.C. 356—B!C. 323. 

Aristotle, B.C. 384—B.C. 322. 

Julius Csesar, B.C. 100—B.C. 44. 

Jesus the Christ. 

Paul r>f 'larsu.s. ^ 

Charlemagne, 742 * 814. 

Uanle Alighieri, i2r)5-—1321. 

Gutenberg, 1400 •— 1 4 08. 

J oan of Arc, 1412 - 1431. ^ 

Columbus, 1435-1506. 

Michael Angelo, 1475—• 

Galileo, 1564—1642# •• 

S»hakespcare, 1 564 -1616.. 

, Isaac Newton, 1642—1727. 

Benjamin Branklin, .1706 1790. 

James Watt, 1730 — 1819. 

Abraham Lincoln^ 1809—1865. 

(diaries Darwin, 1809-"“1882. < 

Sir James Simpson, 1811-1879! 

* • 

X^R. Clutoki). * 

“ Human lifu, in niy judgment, has been rul?d by 
ideas; but through the men in Vhom those ideas 
found their earliest and ^most fruitful incarnation. 
Hence the*standard of judgment I take,must be the, 
quality and charaett^r of the ideas promulgated and 
tlie energy and efliciency wjth^which they have got to 
• work ii^the lives of men. 

“ Following this line, Abraham lakes high rank for 
his courage in going into exile Ki obedience fo 4 
fresh conceptioti. Next comes Moses, tjje most 1 
fbrmative in building the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
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after him Jeremiah in initiating a spirikial- 
revolutioh in the Hebrew religion. 

“ From Greece come Socrates, Plato, AristoUe, and 
. Pericles; from Rome Julius Caesar; and then follows 
that wondrtms embo^ment of the best of Greece and 
Rome, ajid w Christianity^ the Apostle Paul, 

“ The New World comes into bein^with ColumIn.s,* 
rind the Renaissance finds its religious and ethicjil 
issues in Martin Luther. 

“To Gutenberg is assigned the primacy in llic 
distribution of ideas. The ‘myriad-minded’ Shake¬ 
speare wins the vote in literature. John Smyth is the 
discoverer of the modern doctrine of Liberty of Con¬ 
science, and Cromw^ell pioneered its ultimate sway in 
politics.- Newton, Franklin, Watt, and Stephenson 
take their place wifhout question as IcMiders of the 
changes effected by the study of the heavens and the 
earth, by electricity and by steam and locomotion. 
Darwin supplies a new^ reading of the world of life, 
and prepares for radical and tir-reaching changes in 
theology and history, in politi«^s and religion.” 
Abraham, B.C. 2153. • 

Moses, T5th century RC. 

Jeremiah, B.C. 580. 

Pericles, about 490 B.C. 

Socrates, B.C. about 469. 

Plato, B.C. 427. 

Aristotle, B.C. 384—B.C. 322. 

Julius Cicsar, B.C. 100—B.C. 44. 

Paul. 

• Gutenberg, A.D. 1400 — 1468. 

Columbus, 1435—1506. 

Luther, I483 “-j546/ 

Shakespeare, 1564—r?ii6. 

John Smyth, 1570—1612. 

Cromwell, 1599—1658. 

Newton, 1645 -1727. 

Franklin, 1706 --i790. 

Watt, , 

Stephenson, 1781 -1848. 

Darwin, 1809 — 1882. 

Tmk Scckktary Oh ' THE Free Church CorNcic. 

Anotheji' leading Free Cjjurchman who lias com¬ 
piled a list of the twenty grcate.st men is the Rev. 
F. B. MeyA,,Secretary of tlie Free Church Council, 
who says : “ There is an ambiguity fti jlie word 
‘greafesl.* Does it mean those who conferred tlie 
greatest utilitarian benefits ^on the world, or those 
witose moral character and influence have tended to 
the uplift of hifmanity ? A man wlio is the author 
of a mechanical invention-does not seem to me to be 
necessarily, a great man." * 

Moses, J 5th century B.C. * 

Cyrus, B.C. 590—B.C. 529. 

Confucius, B.C. 551—B.C. 479. • * 

Sakya-muni (Buddha), 5th century B.C. 

Plato, B.Qi 427. • 

J ulius Cse^ar; B.C. 100—B.C, 44. 

^aul, A.D. 1st century. • 


Cltarlemagne, A.D.^ 742 —814. 
Bernard, St, 1091—1153. 
Fraficis d’Assisi, 1182—1226/ 
Dante, 1265 -1,321. , ^ 

Columbus^ 1435—1506. 
Luther, 1483—1546. 

Xavier, 1506—1552. 
Shakespeare, 1564—16 t6. 
Galileo, 1564—1642. 
Cromwell, 1599—*1658. 
Newton, 1642-—1727. 

Lincoln, 1809—1865. ^ 
Livingstone, 1813 —1873. ‘ 


Mr. AValter Crane. 

Mr. \V-alter Crane in .sending his list—which con- ;; 
tarns only one name off Mr. Carnegie's list and four ;; 
on Mr. Frederic Harrison's—points out that it is ■ 
impossible alisolutely to decide who are the Iweniy ^ 
greatest, e.specially as many of the greatest men remaiir^^ 
anonymous. Mr. (aaiie writes: “ I should , be 
inclined to add to the twenty greatest men the 
known discoverer of the wlieel, including the potter’si:^ 
wheel, the inventor of spinning and weaving, and Of-C.i 
the jdoiigh and spade.” * r 

/Fsop, about 620 B.C.—560 B.C. 

Cincinnatus, about 520 B.C.—435 B.C. ' ' ^ 

PhMias, about 490 B.C, 

6ocratc.s, about 469 B.C. 

Aristotle, 384 B.C.—322 B.C. 

Lucretius, 98 B.C.—55 B.C. 

Alfred the Great, 849—901. 

Roger liacon, 1214—1292. 

Dante, 12 65— 1321. 

Giotto, 1276 -1336. * 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452 —1519. 

Albert Durer, 1471 —1528. 

Michael Angelo, 1475 -1564. 

Sir 'riiomas More, 1478—1535. 

^ ^ Shakespeare, 15 64 — j 616. 

* Galileo, 1564 ,1642. 

Newton, 1642—1727. 

Shelley, .1792—18!!2. 

Darwin, 1809—1882. 

Karl Marx, i8i8 -1883. 

Sir W. B. Richmond. 

Cheops (Pyramid buiftler). ^ 

Totinus, the inventor of the spinning wheel. 

Moses, 15111 century JJ.C. 

^ Hftmer, ^oth or iith*century B.C. 

Lycurgtts, about 820 P>.C. 

Pheidias, 5th century B.C, . 

Plato, 427 B.C.* 

Aristotle, •B.C. 384— B.C. 322. 

Julius Crcsur, B.C. loo— B.C. 44. ♦. 

• Alfred (King), 849—901. 

Dante, 1265 — 1321. ♦ 

Columbys, 1435—1506. * 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452—1519. 

•Michael Angelo, 1475—1564. 
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Shakespeare, .1564 —* 

Milton, i6oi—1674. 

S^Dastian Bach, 1685—1750. * 

Beethoven, i77o-»t827. « 

Darwin, 1809—1882. • • 

, > . Loi?d Avkiujrv. * 

; * Moses, t5th century K.C. . 

‘ Homer, lolh or 1 rth cej^tiiry B.C. 

Confucius, B.C. 551—B.C. 479. 

; Buddha, 5th century B.C. . 

Plato, 427 B.C. 

♦ Aristotle, H,(’, -584—;^22. 

Julius Cxsar, B.C. 100 — ITC. 44. 

St. Paul. 

St, John, ^ 

Epictetus, about A.U. 60. ♦ 

Marcus Aurelius, A. I). 121—t8o. 

Chprlemagne, 742—S14. 

Danlc, 1265 

Gutenberg, 1400— 1468. 

Coliiinbiis, 14*35.-1506. 

laitbcr, 1483—1546. 

1 ". Ba v.o M, 15 61 —1626. 

Shakespeare, 1564—1616. 

Newton, 1642.1727. 

Darwin, 1809— 1882. 

Sir hKEDRRiciv Treves. 

The engineer who Luilt the Pyramids. 

.The man who first made implements out of 
• bronze. 

Plomer, loth or nth century B.C. 

Aristotle, B.{^ 384—B.C. 322. 

Archimedes, B.(^;2S7—B.C. 212. 

Julius ("aisar, B>.C. roo—B.('. 44. 

Charlemagne, 742 —814. 

.Dante, 1265 132 r. 

Gutenberg, 1400—1468. 

Columbus, 1435—*50^' 

Sir Francis Drake, 1545 —1596. • • 

Shakespeare, 1564— 16 j/). 

Newton, 1642 -1727. • 

.Franklin, 1706 — 1790.4 • 

Fretlerick IheCireat, 1712 -1786. 

• 1736—1819. # 

*Lord Nelson, 1758—1805. 

Stephensoiv 1781—184S. 
i, Darwin, 1809—1882 

Lord Lister, foundec of antiseptic surgerv, 
b. 1827. ‘ ^ , 

Some ITmtors fasrs/ 

M. Jean Finoi, the editor of La Rami^ Paris, 
Writes : “As for Mr. Carnegie,-his great men .seem to 
be those who aided in the creation of his fortune. .\11 
those who .make for the glory and beauty of hpman 
■beings are lacking from his list. Here is my list, 
whicli^piJear^ to emKrace the w^hole of human life 
Homer, 10th or 1 ith century B.Q • 

SoOlates, about .pen B.C. 

; .Plato, 4^7 J 5 C. 
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•Aristotle, BC. 384--B.C. 322, ' 

Jesus Christ. 

Canle, 1265—1321. 

Copernicus, 1473—1543. 

Michael Angelo, —1^64. 

Shakespeare, 1564—1616. * 

Molierc, *1622—1672. 

Spinoza, 1632—1677. 

Voltaire, 1694—^778. 

Kant, 1724—1804. 

Fulton, 1765—1815. 

Beethoven, 1770—1827 
Stephenson, 1781—1848. 

Victor Hugo, 1802 —1885. 

Rousseau, 1812—1867. 

Pasteur, 1822—1895. 

Edison, b. 1847. 

Sir \V. Robertson Nicoll, of the British Weekly, 
sends the following brief criticism of the two lisl.s :— 
“ It apjiears to me fliat a man may do great things 
williout being in any way great himseir. 'I'his applies 
to some very clever and fortunate inventors. Mr. 
Carnegie’s list is mainly mndo up of successful in- 
vcntor,\ though he finds space for .Shakespeare, Burns, 
and Lincoln. I think it vtay strange that neither 
Mr. Canx^gie nor Mr. Harrison should mention 
Plato. As a great man who did great thing.s there 
can lie few cornjiarable to Sir Walter Scott. We have 
liis Journals and we have his Novels. Wc know 
what he did, and wc know what he was."' 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, the editor of \\\i\ iH^inightly 
Rcxnciu^ sends the following Wai :— 

Homer, 10th or rifcli century B.C. 

Buddha, 5th century B.C. 

Plato, 427 B.C. 

Aristotle, 384 B.C..322 B.Q. 

Julius (Aesar^ too B.C. 44 B.C. 

St. I’aul. ^ 

Mahomet, 5 71—63 2.1 »• 

C'jarlomagne, 742-* 814. . 

• 1 >antc, 1265- 1321. 

Gutenberg, •1400—1468. 

Columbus, 1435—1506. 

Shalve.spcare, 1564—1616. 

Descartes, 15 96 — 1650. • 

CroiTuvell, 1599-1658. ‘ 

Newton, 1642—1727. • • ‘ * 

Peter the Great, 1672—1725. 

Kant, 1724- 18o^. 

Napoleon, 1769 -1821. 

Stephenson, 1781 — 7848. 

Darwki, 1809—1882. • 

Li^sts of Men of Business. " 
The only American who Jias contributea to the 
symposium at the present time is Mr. Gordon Selfridge 
W'hose list is as follows :— ’ 

MUftlORDON SEl.FKIDriE. 

4 Confucius, B.C. 551—B.C, 479. « 

Socrates, B.C. 470. 





Alexander tlie Great/lJ.C 356— 

Julius Caesar, B.C. 100—B.C. 44, 

Mohammed, A,I). 571—632. 

Charlemagne, 742—814. 

Alfred Hjp Great, « 49 -i 901. 

Dantef 1265—1321. * 

Gutenberg, 1400—1468. 

Colunil^us, 1435— 

Lorenzo de Medici, 1448 — 14 
Michael Angelo, 1475 -1564. 

Akbar, 1542-1605. 

Shakespeare, 1564—1616. 

Oliver Cromwell, 1599 --1658, 

Washington, 1732 —1799. 

Goedie, 1749—1,832. 

Napoleon, 1760—1821. 

Stephenson, 17181—1848. 

Lincoln, 1809.1865. 

Mr. Selfridge deplores that the list is limited to 
twenty, and maintains that he* would have doiv:; a 
much better list if he had been allowed to name tii'iy. 
SiK Joseph Lyons. 

Adam, who started the whole game. 

Noah, the first shipbuilder. • 

Alfred the Great, A,I). 849 001. 

Gutenlierg, 1400— 1468. * 

Copernicus, 1473 *54.v 

Martin 1 uthcr, 1483 1546. 

Shakespeare, 1564 1616. 

# Harvey, 1578—1657. 

Cromwell, 1599—1658. 

Newton, 1642—1727. • 

P'ranklin, 1706—1790..‘ 

George Stephenson, 1781 -*1848. 

Beaconsfield, 1804 —i88j. 

Ferdinand de J.e.sseps, 18'^:; ^894. 

Sir Robert MacX'lure, 1807— ►« 73 . 

Darwin, —1882. 

Aliraliafii Lincoln, 18*09—1865. 

Dickens, 1812-^1870. 

King Edward, .1841 1910. 

Edison, 1847^ 

Marconi, 1874. ^ 

Sir James Reckitt. 

Moses, I gib century RC. 

BijdcJha, 5tL century B.C. 

Confucius* B.C. 551- B.C. 479. 

Socrates, about 469 B.C.« 

Julius Caesar, B.C. 100—B.C. 44. 

Baul of Tarsus, ist century. 

Mahomet, 571—632# * 

Alfred the Great, 849—901. 

Dante, 1265—1321. 

Giotti, 1276- 1336.• 

Van Eyck, 13116—:426. 

Columbus, 1435— 

Martin LutlTer,‘i483—/546. *• 

Lord Bacon, 1*561—1626. 

Oliver Cromwell, 1599 -1658. ' 


Johfi Malton, 1608 ^1674. , 

• Sir Lsaac Newton, 1642—1727., 

George Washington, 1732— 1799. • • 

Lord Lister, di.scovcrcr otaseppe treatment, 1827, 
Marconi, iS74- 

• Mr. Israel Za\’(.;wiei,. ^ 

Mr. Israel Zang\yll found himself fti agreement 
dth Mr. Carne:gie in ^nly two names—Shakcs|)eare 
nd Lincoln. Mr. Zangwill says: “No doubt his 
inventors have had great iniluence on civilisation, but 
to have great iniluence is not the same thing as to be 
a great man. Indeed, I shdiild ])ut Mr. Cariv*gie 
himself, with his work lor peace and literature, before 
quite a number of liis twenty.” 

Moses, T5th century^ B.C. 

, Homer, lolh or 1 ilh century 15 .C. 

(‘onfiiciiis, B.C. 551—B.C. 475. 

Buddha, 5th century B.(^ 

Julius Cic.sar, B.C. 100—B.C. 44. 

Jesus of Nazareth. 

Socrates, a))Oiil 469. 

Mahomet, 571 632. 

Da nit:, 1265.-1321. 

Michael Angelo, 1475 1564. 

Shakespeare, 1564 1 b 16. 

V e 1 a.s(] u e z., i 5 9 9— 1 (> f> o. 

Voltaire, 1694—1778. 

Washington, j 732 — 179O' 

Goethe, 1749 1832. 

Napoleon, 1769 1821. 

Jieelhoven, 1770—1827. 

Emerson, 1S03—1882. 

Lincoln, 1S09—1865. 

Browning, 1812 —1889, 

Mr, Saim Nihai, Singh. 

Mr. Saint Nihai Singh, the well-known Sikh 
journalist, has compiled a list of his own, which is 
based upon the idea ol iiteluding only the names of 
tfiosc wlio discovered |>riiu.:i])U:s rather than those 
.who merely made practk'al use of tlie disx:ovcries of 
others. Mr. Singh sa}1^ he is not content with a 
category that comifiences»with the progenitors of the 
Jewi.sh and Gre*:ian civilisations, and he thinks that 
both Mr. lo’cdciic Harrison and Mr. Carnegie’s,lists 
are defective on account of Jie individual bias and the ■ 
conceit peculiar to the white man. •He says he in¬ 
cludes “ two names which may cause comment. One* 
of thesc^is Macaulay, wh(|tn 1 consider to be the 
milker of moyfern India. The other is Booker T, 
Washington, who has done more to insjiirc self- 
confidence, self-respect, and self-help in the coloured 
man and woman than any other human being.” 

Manu. 

pVloses, 15th century BTC. 

Homer, loth or nth century B.C. 

Confucius, B.C. 551—B.C.*479. 

Gautama 4 iuddha, 5ih century B.C. 

Alexander the Great, B.C. 356 —BX 
Christ. 


Who are the Twenty Greatest Men? 
Bx :. 323- 
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Epictetus, ist centurv, * 

Mahomet, 571^63-'. 

Guienberg, 1400—1468. 

, Columbus, 1435—3^506. 

Shakespeare, 1564—]0i6. . • 

i Franklin, 1706—1^90. 

^redericX Ihe ( irt^ai, 1712 - 1786* . 

* Watt, 1736 —1819. ' 

Stet)henson, 1781 —1848. • 

Macaulay, maker of modern India, 1800 —1850- 

Darwin, 1809.1882. * 

' Morton, discoverer,of etlier, lOth century. 

; 'Booker '1'. Washinj^ton, born about 1858. 

iV ;* ■ 

Majof^ 11. Badkn-Bowkij,. 

•The only soldier who has i;es[)onded to the ajinoal 
; draw up a list is Ma*ior B, Baden-Powe!!, who 
efaces his li-jt wTlh tlui following remarks : ** All 

!pend.s upon wliether tlie ‘Greatest Men’ are those 
lose individuality is /ire-eminent, or whose work 
S had the greatest inlluenco on humanity. The 
:ter may be lor good or evil. It may make men 
liter, as with founders of religions. It may further 
dlisation, as with the chief inviuitors, or it may 
srely itflect political organisations, as with getierals 
d politicians. ]*ro)>ably there were prehistoric 
lebrities quite equnl to any. One of the gtjeatestof 
mentions, if it were made, Ava.s the method of kirjdlinf; 

Solomon, about 1015—977 B.C. 

Confucius, B.C. 551—479 B.C. 

Buddha, 5th century P).C. 

Alexander the Clreat, B.C. 356—B C. 323. 

Julius Cicsar, B.C. y:>o B.C. 44. 

Mahomet, 571 632. 

Gutenberg, 1400 1468. 

Columbus, 1435 --1506. 

Raleigh, 1552 i6i8. 

Shakespeare, 1564 ibfC. 

Galileo, 1564—1642. 

Sir Isaac Newton, 1642 -^727. 

Frederick the Great, 1715.1786. 

Cook, Captain, 1728 1^79. • 

Watt; 1736 - 1819. 

{Japoleou, 1769—1821. 

• Stephenson, 1781 -1848. 

■ Wheatstone,* 180 2.1875. 

'Kelvin, 1824.1907. 

ScANDlNAVfAN LiSTS. • 

t • 

RST Court Chapi.m.m of Sweden,'thk Uishop 

OF I.UNP, GO'.TFRID lill-l-lNG. 

Augustinus, 354—430. , 

; Gutenberg, 1400—1468. 

Columbus, 1435—150*6. , 

' Leonardo da Vinci, 1452—1519. 

. 548^—1520. 

Luther, 1483-A-1S46. ' ' 

§haktspeare, 1564 1616 

Jlewton. 1642-1727. 
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-Franklin, 1706—1790.' 

Carl yon Linne (Linnasus), 1707-^-17 78. 

Kant, 7724—1804. 

Jenner, 1749—1823. 

Beethoven, 1770—18^7 
, Stephenson, 1781—f84S 

John EricSson, 1803—1889. 

Lincoln, 1809—1865. 

Bessemer, 1813—1898. 

Bell, 1847. 

Edison, 1847. 

Morton, 19th century. 

The Lord Antiquary of Sweden, Member of 
THE Swedish Academy of Science, Pi^ofessor 
O.SCAR Montei.ius. . . 

Gutenberg, 1400 1468. 

Columbus, 1435 1506. 

l,eonardo da Vinci, 1452- 1519. 

Michael Angelo, V 475 1564. 

Raphael, 1483—1520. 

Shakespeare, i564-.i6i6. 

Swedenborg, 1688 - 1772, 

Franklin, 1706 1790. 

Carf von I.inne, 1707 1778. 

Burns, ,17 59.1796. 

Symington, 1763—1831. 

Jenner, 1749—1823. 

Murdock, 1754 1839. 

Stephenson, 1781 1848. 

Lincoln, 1809 1865. 

Bessemer, 1813 -1898. 

Victor Rydberg, 1828^ 1895. 

Bell, 1847. *. 

Edison,* 1847. 

Norway: Mr. Chk. L. Lange’s List. 

Socrates, about 469 B.C. 

Caisar, B.C. 100—B.C. 44. 

Jesus. • 

Benedict Ue Nursia, 480—544. 

Dante, 1265—1321. 

Gutenberg, 1^00—1468. 

Cdlumbus, 1435—1406. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452 —1519. 

Giordano Bruno, 1548—1600. 

Shakespeare, 1564—^1616. 

Newton, 1642—1727. 

Kant, 1724—1804.^ 

Washington, 1732— 1799. 

Watt, 1736—1819. • 

Goethe, 1749—1832.* ^ 

H, Chr.'Orsted. 

Darwin, 1899—1882. 

W. E. Gladstone, 1809—fiSgS. 

' Pastewr, 1822—1895. 

Bjornson, 1832—1910. 

Judging by the* bpinion of th? ^lajority of the 
contrioutors to the symposium the twenty greatest 
men of history are as follows 










Who Ai^K’ THH Wenxy Gr i!atgst M^n ? 



SHAKESPEARE ircMctl of modern poets . 

COLUMBUS, discoverer of America. 16 

JULIUS C/ESAR. the Roman Empire ... 14 
GUTENBERG, iavcnior of typo|raphy 14 

NEWTON, founder of modern astronomy 

and physics . 14 

DANTE, father of modern poetry . 13 

DARWIN, founder of neW' science ... 12 

STEPHENSON, inventor of locomotive .. II 

HOMER, ancient poetry •' S 

BUDDHA, founder of Buddhism 9 

J^ISTOTLE, ancient philosophy .. 9 

MICHAEL ANGELO, painter, sculptor 9 
PRANKLIN, dfscoverer of electric forces. < 9 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN .. 0 

MOSES, early theocratic civilisation 8 

SOCRATES, Athenian philosopher .<■ 8 

ST PAUL, Apostle of Christianity .. 8 

WATT, inventor of steam-power machines 8 

CONFUCIUS- Chinese philosopher. 7 

CHARLEMAGNE, founder of T^uropcan 

Slate System 7 

LUTHER Apostle of the Reformation 7 


It is interesLin*:^ to compare this final list with 
Mr. Carnegie’s original twenty. Of Mr. Ornegie’s 
twenty only seven apiicar in the final list. Of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s twenty, fourteen appear. 

An analysis of tlie twenty greale.st selected as llie 
resultant of this symiiosiurn* produces sotne very 
remarkable results.' In the first case, with the excep¬ 
tion of Cluirleinagne, tjiere is not one royal personage 
in the twenty. In the second plai c, t^iere is not one 
soldier, excepting Julius Cicsar, if we classify Charle 
magne as a soverffij;n ratlher than as a soldier. 
According to the authors of this symposium it is 
from the philosophers and religious teachers that tlie. 
greatest men are drawai. Jesus Clirist, allhough 
mentioned in certain'lisl.s, was excluded from others 
on the ground that he was, as i\Tr. Frederic Harrison 
remarks, /ft^rs mneours; but among the greatest we 
find Confucius, Closes, Buddha, and St. J^aul as 
founders ^f* religious sysicms, while Socrates* and 
Aristotle represent philosophy, so tlftit the religious 
founders and philosophers contitbulc six out of tlie 
twenty. Poets, scieniific men, and inventors each 
contribute three to the tw'cnty. I'he poets are 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare , the inventors 
Gutenberg, Stephenson, and Watt; men of science, 
Newton, Darwin, and Franklin. There •remain only 
t'viro who jnay be said classed by themselves— 

Columbus, the discoverer of America, and Abfaham 
i^ihcoln, who was ^evidently regarded as the great 
^0|>llbHc*s greatest isori. lV'ashington«takes a second 

restricting the list to twenty is 
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unjiyit to Luther, who polls*as many votes as Charle¬ 
magne, and QUght therefore by right to be bracketed 
with Charlemagne and Confucius, each of whom* has 
seven votes cast in thiis favoiw. If Luther were 
included *that would add another to the list of religious 
rounders. ^ 

It is interesting to note the distribution of grea*t 
men among various nalfons. As most of those who^ 
contribute to the symposium are linglisli-speaking 
men, it is only natural that we have more than our fair 
proporiion^in the final tw^enty 'J'lic English-speaking 
men are Shakespeare, Newton, Darwin, Stephensom 
Walt, Franklin, and Abraham Lincoln. Italy contn-^ 
butes Columbus, Julius Cte-sar, Dante, Michael Angelo/ 
Ancient Greece contributes Hom(?r, Aristotle and 
Socrates, '['here are tw^o Jf‘\vs, Moses and St. Paul; 
one Chinese, Confucius ; one* Indiai-v Buddha ; and 
one German, Gutenlu-rg, the invontor of typography. 
France is left out aItog(;th:T—unless Charlemagne can 
be I’alled a Frenchman, whicli probably will be stoutly 
contested by tlic (iiunians -so is S|xiin, Russia, and 
the great Egyjitian and Babylonian < iviiisations. 


A Eisr OF ONE HUNDRlvD AND FIFTY. 

• 

In llic foregoing pages 1 have published twenty- 
two complete lists of tw'enties and scvci.il communica¬ 
tions from i^ahers w'ho have suggested one or two 
names without taking the trouWlc to compile lists of 
their owai. Of ihosi! who have taken part in this 
sym|)osium sixteen belong to the English-speakirtg 
world, with nine from other nationalities. Those who 
have taken part represent all classes, with the ex¬ 
ception of the clergymen of the Church of England, 
none of whom have contiihiited to the .symposium. 
If the. lists are examined wa;.* find that iwxMity-three 
contriliutors, each endeavouring to select twenty of 
the greatest men of the world, have Between them 
nominated 150 for that honour. The following is a 
complete list giving the niin ber of votes accorded to 
each* greatest man, the maximum numl)er of votes 
I)ei4ig twenty-one :— • 

• Nu. til' Votes. 


Adam ... ... • ... • 

Man who fir.st made implements out of bron/(r ..t 
Inventor T)f the spinning wheel 
Cheops builder) 

Noah ... ... ... ... 

Abraham, H.C. 215^^ 

Moses, I 5ih century B.(.\ • ... 

SolorMon, afioiit 1015 - 977 B.C. 

Homer, loth or fith century B.(v. 

Lycurgus, about 820 B.C. 

^dl'-sop, about 620 B.C. 560 B.C. 

Cyrus, B.C. 590 5^9 

Jeremiah, B.C^ 580 ... • ... 

Confucius, B.C. 551 -B.C. 479 ••• 

/Eschylus, B.C.. ... . t.. 

Cincinnalus, about 520 B.C,—435 B.G 

Buddha, 5th century B.C. ..• 

Heraclitu?; of Ephesus, jth century B.C. 
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8 

1 
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I 
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• 1 
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;^rteles, about 490 B.C. ' 

about 496 B.C. 

S6crates, about 469 B.C. 

Plato, B.C. 427 ' ' •• 

; 4 cislbtle, B.C. 384— B.C. 322 .. 
:^texa.nder the Great, B.C. 356 — 
li^rcbimede.?, B.C. 287—B.C. 2,12 
MaJinibal, B.C. 247 -B.C. J83 .. 
, J:uliu.s Cjesar, B.C. 100—B.('. 44 
Xucretius, B.C. 98 —B.C. 55 
Jbsus of Na/areth 


B.C. 3 


Sti Paul of Tarsus, ist century .. 
Epictetus, about 60 .A.l). 
lilarcus Aurelius, 121—iSq 

Augustinus, 354 430 . 

Benedict de NuVsia, 480 - 544 .. 
Mahomet, 571- 631 
Charlemagne, 742 -814... 

Alfred the Great, 849 901 

St. Bernard, 1091" -j 153 
Francis d’Assisi, 1 j82 1226 

Tipger Bacon, j2r4 1292 

Darttfe, 1265—1321 

Giotto, 1276 1336 . 

Van Eyck, 1366 1426 ... 

Gutenberg, 1400 1468 ... 

Joan of Arc, 1412- -1431 
Cojumbus, 1435—' 5 °^' 

Lorenzo de Medici, 1448—T492 
Leonardo da Vinci, 1452 -1519 
Albert D ii rer, 1471 -1528 
Cojiernicus, 1473—1^43... 
Michael Angelo, 1475 -1564 .. 

Sir Thomas More, 1478.1535 .. 

Raphael, 1483—1520 

Luther, 1483—1546 

Xavier, 1506 -1552 

William the Silent, r533 1584.. 

Akbar, 1542—1605 . 

Sir Francis Drake, 1545 1596.. 

Giordano Bruno, 1548 -1600 4 

Raleigh, 1552--1618 
Lord Francis Bacon, 1561 1626 

Shikespeare, 1564.1616 

Galileo, 1564-J-1642 * ... 

fjohn Smyth, 1570—1612 

Harvey, 1578—1657 .. 

lUchelieu, 1585—1642 *... 
IDescartes, 1596—1650 ... 

Oliver Cromwell, 1599-1658 .. 
Velasquez, 1599—1660 ... 

Milton, 1608—1674 . 

Moiifere, ^622—1672 
^noza, 1632—1677 
Sit tjaa® Newton, 1642 —1727 .. 
^cr the Great, 1672—1725 
L Seb^tian Bach, 1685 -1750 .. 
Swedenborg, 1688-1772 






^ No. of Vote*. 

2 


771-- 


Voltaire, 1694—1778 
Franklin, 1706-*1790 ... 

Carl von Linne (Linneeus),- 1Y67—1778 
Chatham, 1708—1778 ... ... 

Frederick the Great, —1786 
Hargreaves, tibout 1720 —1778 ... 

Kant, 1724—1804 
Captain Cook, 1728-1779 

Arkwright, 1732.1792 ... 

Washington, 1732-1799 
Watt, 1736 1819 

Jenner, 1749 1823 

(ioethe, 1749 1832 

Murdock, 1754 1839 ... 

Hamilton, 1757—1804 ... 

Lord Noison, 1758—1805 
Burns, 1 7 59 - 1796 
William But, 1759 1806 

Symington, 1763 1^831 ... 

Bulton, 1765-1815 
Napoleon, 1769 1823 ... 

Beethoven, 1770—1827 ... 

Walter Scott, 1771—1832 
Roherc Owen ot Lanark, »771-185) 
Mnshet, 1772 1837 

StC])henson, 1781 1848... 

Faraday, 1791-1867 
P. B. Shelley, 1792 1822 

Comte, 1798-1857 
Macaulay, 1800—1859 ... 

Moltke, j8oo 1891 
Wheatstone, 1802 1875 

Victor Hugo, 1802 1885 

ICmerson,ri8o3.1882 

John ICricsson, 1803---1889 
J lOrd Bcaconsfield, 1804 -1881 
Maz//mi, 1805 *1872 

Ferdinand de Lesseps, 1805-1894* 

Sir Ro'jcrt McClure, 1807 —^^^73 
Lincoln, 1809 -1865 
Darwin, 1809 1882 

W. E. Gladstone, i8o9- “i8;8 .... 
Cavour, 1810—1861 ... 

Simp.son, Sir James, 1811—1879 
Rousseau, 1812—1867 ... ... i 

Charles ttickons, 1812 1870 ... 

Robert Browning, 1812 -1889 ... • 

lavingstonc, 1813 1^73 

Richard Wagner, 1813 -1883 ... 
Bessemer, 1813— 

Bismarck, 1815 1898 * 

Karl Marx, i8^8»«i883 .• 

Pasteur, 1822# - 1895 
Siemens, 1823—1883 ..j* ^ ... 

Kelvin^ 1824--1907 
Lord Lister, 1827 

'Polstoi, 1828—4910 ... • 

Victor Rydberg, 1828—1895 
Ncilson (Invention, 1828) 


of Vote!. 
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■ Bjbmson, 1832—1910 ... ■*• ••• 

•King Edward VII,, 1841—1910 
Edison, 1847 

Bell, 1847... ... ... 

Booker T. VVn^ington, oorn tbout 1858 
Marconi, 1874 ... ... ... ..• 

Morton, 19th century ... . 

^lanu '* ... ... ... ... 

H. Chr. Orsted . 

Totinus 


No. of Vqfes. 

1 

••• « ^ 
••• 4 

•• • ^ 



^ Even when the whole one hundred and fifty named 
by the various contributors, to the symposium are sub 
Jected to a .similar analysis it will he seen lh:it tliere is 
a preponderance of English-speaking men, who supply 
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fifiy-four oTit of the one hiyfdred andjfifty. The other 
countries represented are seventeen from,Italy, fifteen 
from Greec*e, fifteen from Germany, twelve j‘rom 
France, nine for the Jews—ct;editipg the Sons of 
Israel vrtth Lord, Beaconsfield and Spinoza—four " 
from Sweden, three from India, two each from 
taithage* Holland and Spain, one gach Jrcftu 
Arabia, China, Norwciy, Persia and Egypt, It 
curious to note that only five votes were given to 
Napoleon, while six each were given to Washington 
and Oliver Cromwell. 

IT 1 have received several othqr lists which arrived 
too late to be included in the above statement. AfJ 
the sul>jc('t is one of such interest I shall probabl^ 
return to it next month. 


WALT WHITMAN ON 

HauACE Tkaurel, the Editor of the Conscrvaiof\ 
of Philadelphia, who •lived on t^rms of exfeplional 
intimacy with Walt Whitman, and is one of the poet’s 
literary executors, gives in the Forum for January 
some interesting remarks uttered by Walt Whitman in 
his Isfst days. Here is an astonishing passage reveah 
,ing honest John Burns in quite a new light. 

“ December 29th, i88<S. 

“ Do you know anything about Burns—Jolin Burns 
— a writer: he ft a London man—seems to be a 
labour agitator—an , anarchist- -something of that 
sort. Someone sends me some of his poems : they 
seem to imagine#a likeness between us—seem to see 
some suggestions of me there, of ‘ Leaves of Grass; 

“ Later he talked of Rossetti and his e^jpurgations. 

‘ Of course I sec now as clearly as 1 did then how liig^ 
and fine Rossetti was about it all - how thoroughly he 
realised me :^much more so and nior<; promptly than 
("onway. But I new feel somehow as if none of the 
changes shoulck have been made : that 1 should have 
said, take me as* I am or not at all. If an)^ mistake 
was mad® in this incident,^il was mine—my mis!l:akc : 
Rossetti was aftogether beautiful—genial, loving, 
open-handed : he was full of rescflirce—^ways seemed 
to know which way to turn next.' 

“ He gave me what he called a ‘ curio'—a letter 
from M. D. Conway introAicing ‘ Mr. John Morley, 
Editor of ^^Fortnightly Rcinetv^ in whose acquaint¬ 
ance you will find much pleasure, as he will in yours.' 
W. said : * Morley was n®t fhe famous man then that 

is now : he has been gradually going ahead, ahead, 
now he is oqp of the big-sized jnen over there: 
fliot quite my type—-not the letting-it-go kind : rather 
•jtbp judicial: still quite a man.’ • 



SOME EMINENT MEN. 

• " 

He had given me a long letter from Edward 
Carpenter. 11c said : ‘Carpenter is one of the torch- 
bearers, as they say: an exemplar of a loftier Eng¬ 
land. We is not generally known, not a wholly wel¬ 
come presence, in conventional England : the age i.s 
still, while ripe for some things, not ripe for liiin, Tor 
his sort, for us, for the human protest ; not ripe 
though, ripening.’ 

“ He was asked : ‘ Do you always feel it is quite 
certain that Emerson will size up in history ultimately 
bigger than'riioreau ?' He was ‘not dead sure on 
that point either way.’ * My prejudices, if I may calj 
them that, are all with Emerson: but Thoreau w^as a -, 
surprising fellow - he is not easily grasped—is elusive; . 
yet hc^is one of the nature fSrccs—stands for a fact, a , 
mo>^ment, an upheaval : 'Dioreau l>eIong.s to America, ;; 
to«the transcendental, to tRe |)rotcsters : then he is ap 
outdoor man: all outdoor* men—everything else big ; 
equal—appeal to me.* • ^ 

“ * I'horeau was not so precious, tender, a personality 
as Emerson ; but he was a force—he looms up bigger ? 
and bigger: his dying does itot seem to have hurt 
him a bit: every year has added to hft fame. One 
thing about Thoreau keeps him near to me ; I refer - 
to his la\%Jessness—his diss#nt—his going his own 
absolute road.'' 

One more extract on another subject:— 

“Of war : * They are a hellish business, wars —all 
wars. Sherman said, War is hell : so it is : any honest 
man says so—hates war >vherey’ar is worst—qot on the 
4 )attlefields, no—in the hospitals ; there war is worst: 
there I mixed with it: and now I ♦say, God dami^the 
wars—all wars: God damn every war!' His voice 
suddenly got sfrong, rang out. Then he saii^ back 
on his piUow.” 

^ • 




f Edwarc^Grey during a debate on foreign affairs.** 

pEllS description, by the Lobby correspondent of 
the Westminster Gazette, is hardly an exaggera¬ 
tion of the ascendency of Sir Edward Grey 
^' present House of Commons. Whetner it is 
l^ved or not, this Commanding position has been 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It 
y be that he owes it as much to the ignorance and 
^O^petence of his audieqee as to his own merits, 
biit is open to discussion. The essential-and igdis- 
fact is tRat in the House of'Commons he is 
lit idiracle, and when he speaks no dog dares to 


THE LORD OF ALL HE SURVEYS. 

Pi.'! No one probal)ly regarded with more philosophic 
Pi^ifierence than himself tlie recent outcry against 
^ot- by the malcontents of his own party Sir 
pidwafd Grey is quite willing to go or to stay. Only 
he stays it must be on his own terms. Those 
llettns are to-day, as they have been froqj the first, 
Sir Edward Grey in all foreign affairs is to be 
!: 4 llowed to have his own way. He and his satdlites in 
||[)otjrning Street and his agents or masters at the 
iiimtish embassies abroad are “ lords over us.” Sir 
)Heory Campbell-Bannerman did not dare to interfere 
'i^ith Sir Edward Grey, even when the latter was 
l^pposing the policy *he had publicly promised to 
' jpromote. Mr. AsquitR is probably as subservient as 
fjwas C.-B. 

i':-. ■■ ■ 

LIKE THE GREY MONUMENT IN NEWCASTLE. 

.In the heart of Newcastle-on-Tyne, at the head of 


f$f|fi‘ey Street, there stands & grey column lifting high 

E pjtto the grey northern sky the statue of Earl Orey, 
hero of the Reform Bill of 1832. The Grey 
nuntent, like Nelson’s in'Trafalgar Square, towers 
^igh that the passers-b)Lcan With difficulty discern 
scillpturcd features of the statesman on the 

it is with the Grey .monument on Tyneside, so 
Kihi with Sir Edward Grey to-day. Alone, unap- 
H|ajcbable, and unapproached, he towers aloft in the 
gp8st-Of~ his fellows, but *so far removed f|om them 
Hpljr luHdIy know what manner of naan he may> be 
I^SO : utterances last month were watched for with 
silence by all the Governments of Europe and 
p|^■dle peoples of the world. ^ 

f;-,,' ■ “grey, ONLY GREY.-" 

h What \ind of a fellow is this Grey anyhow ?" 
|&!>^eaj|;)y aides a fr^-spoken stranger. “ Has he got 
||^^;^b6.din his vans,, any thing of the real old stingo, 
»^:,lie. a8 Grey ly nature as in name*?*" 

» T0j ;^bich the reply is that the Right Hpn. the 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs is as grey in nature'as 
his native county, grey and cold and aloof, reserved,: 
almost shy, but a - Northumbrian at heart, which,} 
being interpreted, means that he is a staunch friend, 
loyal and true-hearted, more anxious to do than to; 
make much show in the doing of things. 

The story goes that Sir George Otto X^evelyan 
once replied to someone who* asked him what 
manner of man Sir Edward is: “ Some think he is 
as black as the devil; others believe him to be as 
white as an angel. In fact he is neither. He is just 
Grey.” 

He is grey in that he eschews purple patches in his 
oratory, grey in the absence of lurid colours in his 
despatches, grey in the impression he produces upon 
the mind. A neutral balanced, judicially minded 
man, without prejudices, without passions, without 

- “ Humanity, m short,” bursts in an impatient 

Radical. *“ He is a man withdut the failings of 
humanity, and therefore out of touch with the human 
race.” - 

Without accepting this verdict, there is no doubt 
that Sir Edward Grey is out of touch with everybody 
excepting those who from their physical propinquity 
cannot be avoided. To begin with, he is the most 
insular of men. No man has more carefully avoided 
losing contact with the "foreigner in foreign lands. 
It has been said that he never set foot on the Con¬ 
tinent save once, when he paid brief visit to Paris, 
but this is probably an exaggeration. But he is 
emphatically a stay-at-home politiciatv That possibly 
was why he was made For«gn Secrdlary. This would 
not matter sq much if he were careful to surround 
himself with the foreigners who are always to be 
found within our gates, or even to cultivate the 
acquaintance ot competent Englishmen who have 
spent much time abroad. But he does neither of 
these things. He is of a reserved and of a retiring 
disposition—who does not easily makfi new acquaint¬ 
ances. ^ In the House Sir Edward Grey is a compara¬ 
tive stranger. He appears at ques* ion time—not 
always—but after thSt the House sees little of 
him. He keeps himself to himself, minds his own. 
business, and lets you .understand that he will be - 
much obliged to you if yoif will mind yours and leave 
him alone. ' ' 

• A MODERN PITT?— 

' Sir Edward Grey reminded^ shrewd political critic 
twenty years ago of the statesmen of the older school; 
of Pitt and Fo^ He may, rq^mblh Pitt.;: 
certainly does hot resemble Fox. He 
{ftrbaps be more at home a,t the Forei^ 






K l^virpiM: jcouM go back to *thp ways 6T the 
leeiHh century, when it was po^ible for 
to be Englishmen instead J»f being, 
to^i^, Europeans, Americans, Africans, 

, Amtics. « 7or, resisting"* ^11 temptations to 
piilbng to foreign nations. Sir Edward aGrey has 
llleipsted in remaining an - Englishman of the nar- 
^ptwest, most insular breed. He is no cosmopolitan. 

:—OR MR. READY TO HALT? 
has generous aspirations, but he is easily 
^h^ted in the pursuit of his ideals. He was zealous 
|i^,the maintenance of the authority of the Treaties 
ipf ' i856, 187 r, and 1878, when^ Austria-Hungary 
jinnexed Bosnia and the Herzegovina without saying 
by yoyr leave ” to the’ other signatory Powers. But 
phi^ his attempt to maintain the public law of 
:Eurqpe was thwarted by the German mailed hst, 
he appears to have abandoned the cause of the 
^public law of Europe as hopeless. When Italy 
followed and worsened the Austrian example by her 
brigand raid on Tripoli, Sir Edward Grey, like a 
burnt child who dreads fire, refused, in spite of all 
■expostulations, entreaties, and menaces, to utter ^ven 
the feeblest whisper of protest against the Italian 
violation of the Treaties governing the Ottoman 
Empire. In like manner in T906 Sir Edward Grey 
was most valorous in his declaration as to his deter¬ 
mination 10 have the question of the limitation of 
armaments brought forward for serious discussion at 
the Hague Conference. It was in vain that he was 
warned that he was running his head against a stone 
w;^ll; he declared that if the subject was not dealt 
with the Conference would become a farce and the 
British Government* would be the laughing-stock of 
tire world. No sooner, however, did his ambassadors 
and underlings convince him that Germany would 
hot take part in a^y such discussion than he made 
haste to forget all Ihs pledges, and instructed his 
representatives to confine their efforts to the providing 
of a first-class funeral for the question of atTnaments. 
To mention a third instance. Sir Edwar^ Grey wrote 
^(.despatch on the Congo question w'hich gladdened 
heart of the Congo Reform Association. No 
sooner, howeve^ did he discover that there were 
rocks ahead than he turned on his own tracks with a 
celerity which made Mr. l^florel nearly expire atith 
;:g^ief and chagrin. * 

' • , LORD ROSEBERY’S UNDtRSTUDY. 


intervention in Egypt would* lie ** an ufifriendly act." 
In those days France was the favourite bogey, ^as 
Germany is to-day. The habit of regarding one 
nation as* hostile is inveterate tl’ith kome English 
politicians. It used to. be Russia, then it was 
France, to-day it is Germany. To-morrow, who can* 
say ? , ^ • 

HIS MASTERS. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Sir Edward 
Grey has any personal dislike of Germany tO-day or 
of France in 1892-5. He is not a mun of prejudices, 
personal or national. He is a cold man, somewhat* 
colourless, and therefore the better able to take on, like > 
a chameleon, the hue of the tree to which he clings. 
He is fortunately surrounded by advisers who are sane 
and sotlnd on the subject of *the Russian entente. 
Therefore all the clamour of the Semitic Russophobes, 
who for the moment are masquerading as Persian* 
sympathisers, leaves him untouched. He is unfortu¬ 
nately served by Sir Francis Bertie at Paris, Sir F. 
Cartwright at Vienna, and some unknown bureaucrats 
in Downing Street, who are notoriously dominated by 
Germanophobia. Hence he became an easy prey to 
the astute statesmen of Paris, who in the recent crisis 
made him the willing instrument of their policy. If 
w'e had a strong Ambassador at Berlin, and if Sir F. 
Bertie and Sir F. Cartwright jvere promoted to 
embassies at Thibet and Liberia, Sir Edward Grey’s 
foreign policy would soon undergo a wondrous 
change. In the late crisis he Wvas under their 
influence, and was much too subservient to France. 
He certainly has always been afraid to encourage 
the saying of a civil word to Gepnany for fear the 
French might take offence. .So far Irom resenting 
Count Metternich’s complaint that he had one measure 
for France and another for Germany, he probably 
reflected that the observation was just and the 
difference a matter of course. For although Sir 
Edwa*d<Jrey is not anti-German himself, he is the 
prey of a veritable camarilla, of Germanophobes who 
* make him do or refrain fronudoing very much as they i 
please. • , 

THINGS TO HIS CREDIT. • 

On the* whole. Sir Edward Grey may be com* 
mended for doing two things ^hich are a set oft 
against many disappointments in other* directions^ 
He backed Lord Fisher for all he was worth when 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. WSiston Churchill were 


Sir Edward Grey began his official career in a bad 
/flchibol. Lord Rosebery selected him as Under 
:yStw:tetaryTor Foreign Affairs *in the short-lived Glad- 
;^one Administration of 1892-5. It is not generally 
^'^known that during Lord Rosebery's tenure of office 
Ijlte brought the country tb the very verge of imme- 
; war over a trumpery quarrel with France in 
an. act of impqjicy which even Sjr Edward Grey 
^i^'^gmaUses as a folly and a crime.* It was under 
(^^‘^si^. lDftuence: that Sir ^E^ Grey, as Lord 
mmithpiece,’ declared that any Fretich 


all for*cutting do]|vn the Naval Estimates. That is 
the first thing. The second is that he has never 
wavered for an instant in maintaining intact the - 
Edwardian inheritaqce of the Anglo-Russian entente. 
He may have risked the peace of Europe by his 
entente vvth France. He cerfainly has maintained 
the peace of Asia by his entente with Russia. 

Sir Edward Grey is a tall, spare, clean-shaven mdh,. 
who has the HouSe of Commons manner to perfec¬ 
tion. He^is a poor speaker on the public plalform 
—lacking'magnetism and fire—but in his place in 




The Rieview of REViEws. " 


^Parliament he *is irresisiiSle. Part of the secreft of 
%is jpqwer is that he is not often in im place in 
^Parliament. He never makes himself too cheap. 
He delegates as much as possible the answering of 
-Questions to his Under-Secretary, and when he does 
«)swer interpellations he is sparing of words anti 
jStill more* sparing in^the invparting of information. 

holds himself aloof fr^m the rank-and-file. He 
!is not hail fellow, well met! with any but his narrow 
circle of intimates. Lord Haldane worships him as 
the greatest Foreign Minister since Pitt, and the 
WesOmns^f:r Gazette is his faithful, not to say obse- 
<|uious, organ. Sir Edward Grey himself said, some 
years ago, that “of all personal considerations there 
was nothing stronger wijh him than the desire to 
work with, co-oi)erate.with, and keep in J;oucb with 
Lord Roseber^.'* Put this desire, like many other 
aspirations of Sir Edward tirey, has long since ceased 
to be a governing prificiple. 

A POLITICAL wurrii: of set.dorne. 

The one thing to wliich Sir Edward Grey has 
always been faithful is his love of country life. 
When 1 first met him, many years ago, 1 told him I 
had* always heard he might some day be Prime 
Minister if he were not so j)assionately devoted to 
salmon-fishing. To have been a second While of 
Selborne was much more in accordance .with his 
natural sentiments than to be the gramophone of the 
bureaucracy of the Foreign Office. He is hapopier in 
the fields and beside a trout stream than he is in the 
Foreign Office or in the House of Commons. An 
enthusiastic naturalist, he probably enjoyed nothing 
so much of late years as the excursion he took wiili 
ex-President Roosevelt into the New Forest for the 
purpose of observing the birds of that as yet 
unspoiled region of woodland Britain. He is fond 
of cricket and an cxpoit pilaycr of lawn tennis. By 
heredity he is a Whig. •The Greys of Northumber¬ 
land have always been Whigs, although the pn^sent 
Earl Grey, late Governor-General of Canada, became 
Unionist when Home Rule split the Liberal Party. 
Sir Edward Grey is a IJadicai by impnilse, but his 
staying power is weak. 

HIS VIEWS ON woman’s SUFFRAGE? 

He was devoted to 1 ms wife, whose tragically sudden 


• . 

death has not presented the persistence of her 
infipience over her husband^s mind, for he is one of 
the staunchest advocates of Woman's Suffrage in the 
Cabinet, which is hopelessljj divided on the question* 
In 1892 I asked him,Are you in fl^qur of Woman 
Suffrage ani of making the law quite colour-blind as 
to sex, so that women may take any position they 
are qualified to fill, whether in Church or State?** 
Sir Edward Grey answered “ Yes,” without any 
qualification. But when it comes to put this heroic 
resolution into practice, I confess I have my doubts 
whether Sir Edward Grey will stand to his guns. 

NEXT PRIME MINISTER? 

I asked one of his colleagues in the Cabinet a short 
time ago, “ If Mr. Asquith were’ to be killed to-night 
by a taxi-cab, who would be his successor?” He 
answered instantly, “ On that subject there can be no 
doubt. The next Prime Minister would be Sir 
Edward Grey.” !• replied, “ I would have said so 
once, but to-day he would have no chance against 
Mr. Lloyd George.” • My friend answered, “ In the 
country, p^erhaps, but not in the House of Commons. 
In the Cabinet 1 do not think he would have one vole 
excepting his own.” Mr. Asquith fortunately is in 
no morc^danger of being killed by it taxi-cab than any 
other citizen of London, so that the question of the 
succession does not arise. 

THE VICES OF HIS VIRTUES, 

In conclusion, Sir Edward Grey is an honest man, 
who, if surrounded by men equally honest in the 
embassies and in his own depiartment, would prob¬ 
ably be the best Foiieign Minister available. But, 
conscious as he is of*his own ignorance of foreign 
nations, and ill-informed as he hats repeatedly shown 
himself to be in the vital fiicts of important questions 
with which he has to deal* he relies upon his 
entourage^ which is anti-l liberal, ^nti-German, and 
anti-Devnocratic. He is^sincereJf desirous of peace, 
but too timid to do anything to maintain it, if the 
jdoing of if exposes him to the remonstrances of Sir 
Francis Bertie ^nd the veiled menaces of France. He 
is incapxible of intrigue, but he is liable to be politi¬ 
cally blackmailed bf those who are" unscrupulous 
enough to take advantage of his weaknesses and his 
vinues. ^ • 
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Hie * Magna Charta of the Poor.-r^Arh II. I 

• . . I. I 


INTERVIEW WITH THE RHjHT 

I BREAKFASTED ^ith Alje Chancellor of the 
Excheqfter at ii, Downing Street, gn Thursday 
morning, December 14th, ign. It was a plea¬ 
sant party; the only other person present not belong¬ 
ing to the family circle was Mr, C. P. Scott, of the 
Manchester Gnaniian, The Chancellor, who had 
made a great speech in the House of Commons 
previous day in defence of his Budget, was 
late in coming down, and we were nearly through 
breakfast when he arriveti. 

THE TOUGH. AW1> WIRY WET^SHMAN. 

I was amazed when I saw him. He has just passed 
through perhaps one of the most trying ordeals that 
any British Minister has had tO]>ass through. During 
a long and protracted Session he jias had to fight his 
Irisurance Bill, clause by clause, through the House 
of Commons. The Bill was .one of innumerable 
details, involving the social life of the people at every 
turn. It was bitterly assailed by the interested classes, 
«ach of which fought for its own hand. In addition to 
his Parliamentary labours he had been continually 
receiving deputations^ interviewing recalcitrafits, nego¬ 
tiating difificult points with his adversaries, and defending 
his policy on the platform. To work sixteen hours a day 
through The whole of the Session which is now closing 
is a record of which Mr. Glacbtone’s heroic conduct of 
the Irish Land Bill through the House of Commons 
affords the only parallel. Imagine then my amaze¬ 
ment on finding Mr. Lloyd George, instead of being 
worn to a shadow, in more robust health than I had 
<jvcr seen him before. He was in the highest spirits, 
and instead of losing Jiad put on weight. Mrs. Lloyd 
George was the subject of general congratulation on 
the care which shic had taken of her husband. 

Oh, you Welsh Sfe tough*! ” said I. “ I think that 
insurance companies should make a reducJ.ion of fifty 
per cent, on the premiums on all Welsh lives, becaiisu 
of the demonstration which you have afforded of their 
•superior vitality. Biu now to business.” 

THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE POOR. 

The NalicJligl Insurance Bill,” said Mr. Lloyd 
George, “is the second great legislative •rn^sure 
by which* we have attempted to grapple with what 
Mr, Carlyle called the ‘ coi^ition of England ’ 
question. For years past statesmen of both 
parties have recogftised the urgent need of deal¬ 
ing with the dmelioratioft • of the condition of 
the people, /Phere has been a spirit bf vague 
discontent, the national con.science has. been stirred 
from lime to time, but hitherto our efforts have 
been more or less liniited to sporadic voluntary 
eifiwts, with occasional attempts at legislative action. 
Pledges were given at election after election, but 
’ Acre never fulfilled. But now, seeing* its opportunity 
at last, the Liberal Government has taken off its coaf 
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and is wrestling in*grim earnest, and in its shirt-sleeves?' ^ 
so to speak, with the great evils frbm which the people 
.suffer, • 

“ Our first measure, of course you know, was the 01 ^ 
Age Pensions Act, which secures for every necessitous 
old man and old woman in the three kingdoms on their 
scventietlf birthday a pension of g.s. a w*eek. At the - 
beginning that measure was regarded with consider¬ 
able distrust. It seemed too good to be true to many 
of the old people, who at first would stand outside the 
post office hesitating to go in for their 5s., fearing ' 
that ‘ somebody was makifig fools of them.’ It was 
not uritil a year had passed that they fiully realised the 
fact, which seemed to them almost a bewildering 
miracle, that as long as they lived they w'ould receive 
5s. a week from tlie National Exchequer without 
being asked to pay one penny in return. After the 
first year, however, the popularity.and success of that 
measure was so firmly assured that at tlie last General 
Election the worst accusation that anyone could |;>ring 
against a candidate was that he was in favour ol 
tampering with that first great article in the Magna 
Charta of tlRi poor.” 

“ Ho\^ much does it cost PiOWk? ” 1 asked. 

“ 'rhirteen millions sterling per annum. 'Phat was 
our first contribulioM towards the solution of the great 
problem that confronted us. 'Phe National Insurance * 
Bill is the second.” 

rUE COST OF INSURANCE. 

“ How much is that going I asked. 

“ T'he National Insurance Bill,” said Mr. Lloyd 
George, “unlike the Old Age Pensions Act, is on a / 
contributory basis. That is to s:iy, whereas the Old 
Age I’cnsion is paid to any person who arrives at the 
age .of^seventy, without his iiaving made any contri- 
biitibn to the Pension Fund other than that of having 
papid rates and taxes during his long life, the Insurance 
Bill is an attempt made by*the State to compel work- 
men and cm[)loyers to co-operate in a great insurance > 
scheme for the benefit of the workmen. I'he State :• 
simply puts a premium, so to speak, upon the contri- 
butions of the employers and •employed. That is to ^ 
say, the workman pays 4d., the woil4w*oman pays i 

3d., and the State adds 2d. So far as the workman ^ 
is concernod he pays 4d. a w£ok and is credited with 
Qd., Which he tjv^es out in benefits,” 

THE BENEFITS SECURED. 

“ Would you recapitulate these ben*efits ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Lloyd George ; “ the whole 
thing can be put in a nutshell. The working man 
'pays 4d. a week and the working woman pays 3d. a 
week. In return they are guaranteed free j|ne<||cal 
attendance when they are ill, los. a week for twenty- 
six weeks when tTiey are off work owing to ill^ealth 
if they are men, or 7s. 6d. per week If they are^ 



;Women, and^if their ibalady is incuralile and they 
are. permanently incapacitated from earning a'liying 
tlyjy receive js. a week until they arfe seventy years 
oi age. Then they will ordinarily become Old Age 
Pensioners and draw their 5 s. a week •like other 
Pensioners. In addition to this there is a maternity 
«benefit of *50S. for women at the tidie of tKeir 
greatest'need, and special provision is made for 
the ■ cure of sufferers from consumption. What the 
Bill aims at doing is to secure medical attendance for 
every man (and woman) in the land, to secure that he 
has JOS. a week when he is laid up by. temporary 
^ickness for half a year, and 5s. a week if he is per- 
j^inahently incapacitated. 

THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 

“We have voted this year ;^i,500,000 for the 
beginning of, a great campaign against tuberculosis. 
This great White Plague has never before been 
grappled with systematically by the nation. We 
regard this as a campaign that is as much one of 
national importance as the resistance of a foreign 
enemy. Provision is also made for maintaining these 
; sanatcria, each of which will be a kind of base of 
operations against tuberculosis, and we are sanguine 
thit before long we shall have done much to abate 
one of the greatest plagues which destroy the 
happiness, impair the physique, and threaten the life 
of our working popylation.” • 

, “ The doctor, sick pay, the maternity benefit, 
and the campaign against consumption—arc these 
the four heads of your Bill ? ” 

WAR AGAINST THE SLU.M OWNER. 

“These are four of the heads, but there are others, 
and one of the moft popular of them, and that which 
is most frequently overlooked, is the provision which 
it makes for an organised campaign against slums.’' 

“ Possibly you do not put it sufficiently in the lime¬ 
light," I ventured to remark. 

Mr. Lloyd George re*plied, “ That is not oiy. fault. 

’ I’ubHc attention has been pre-occupied witt one 
sensation after another^* outbreaks of foreign Var, « 

' risks of war nearer home, resolutions in China, etc., 
i etc., There has been *an endless succession of ex¬ 
citing incidents to distract public attention; hence 
<the debate upon that provision of the Bill which deals 
I frith slums failed tc/ attract the attention which it 
Swill undoubtedly command. 'J'here are no greater 
'^contributory causes of ill-health than insanitary 
‘'^dwellings. Insanitar;^ dwellings have hkherto defied 
: all the efforts that have been made to dedl with 
Jjlhom. Housing Acts have been passed, stringent 
J'jfil^ulations have been made, but hitherto all our best 
Irtiideavours have been baffied by the simple fact 
" that the people who own the slurhs, the local builder 
;^.and tbC; owner of small house property, have been 
to dominate ^the local authorities who have been 
'jdiajtged with the administration of the sanitary acts. 
:.'JC^; Mediical* Officer of Health^i^ employed by the 
v|j^#^itaFy authority,and it is sometime; as much * 


•as hia place is worth 'td hiake thii^ hnpleti^ 
the owners of slums who control his saurj|r 
masters of the situation. In my Bill fmr the first 
we have a fair chance of laying the axe to the ro^t 
of this upas tree." , • : ^ V*. 

■ « - r -iS 

, THE PLAN OF CV^MPAIGN. . 

“Would you mind explaining,”! said, “hOwthei^i 
insurance of working men against ill-health affects'the? 
slum-owner?” . ;.v,i 

“ Nothing is more simple. The adrainistratioh of^ 
the Act is placed in the. hands, primarily, of Heatthi*) 
Committees, which are in future to be known as 1 
Insurance Committees, including the representatives; 
of the Friendly Societies and medicaL men who are 
charged with the administration of the Act and the 
distribution of the insurance benefits. If, in any area," 
the percentage of sickness rises above the average, so 
that the people resident in that area are drawing . 
a disproportionate^ amount of money in the sliape of 
sick pay, an inquiry will be made into the local 
circumstances, and ghould it be found that the Excess 
of demand upon the fund is due to slum property, 
then the owners of that slum property will be 
liable under the Act for paying the difference of 
what may be regarded as the average normal charge 
on ihe^ fund, and the excess 'brought about by the 
insanitary buildings from which they are drawing 
revenue. 

HOW IT WILL BE CARRIED OUT. 

" This is tremendous," I said ; “ but how on earth 
did you get that clause through ? " 

“ Get it through ? ” said Mr. Lloyd George.. “ I got 
It through without a division. It was one of the most 
interesting debates in the discussion in committee. 
Sir A. Cripps proposed to strike it out on the ground 
that it was a monstrous burden upon owners of 
property. It was asserted that the existing Sanitary 
and Building Acts were quite ..sufficient, that local 
authorities had ample flowers, 'and that there was no 
need for .legislation. I was challenged to produce 
evidence of the existence of the evils which I alleged. 

1 produced knd read out to. the House a list of 
local authorities in,,£ngland and Wales as instances 
where they had failed to put into execution the powers 
with which they were vested. I wjji^challenged as to 
niycautfaority, and replied that the facts were taken . 
from the reports of the ‘ Local Govenim^t Boar^ 
Lord Charles Bejjesford made one of the b«Kit' 
speeches in the discussion. He began—“What I 
want to know is this : Does this* Bill place the owners 
of slum property unc|j^T discipline?” VYes,” 1 
replied.' “Then I am for it,"* said Lord Charles 
Beresford. , The result was that Sir A. Cripps with-; 
drew his amendment and the clause pas$ed. Tha»- 
we h^ve now a self-acting *check upon the existence 
of slums. Observe how simply and effectively, 
works. The Insurance Committee, which 
superintend the payment for medical advice and sicifi ;': 
pay, finds that, say in Little Peddlingte^ tydce.aSjf 
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^ic^ jaone; is drawn ftnm the funds,'iwpropottio% . 
Its front othn districts in the neighbourhood. This 
Is:: registered automatically in the shape of charges 
upon the fund..' Now, when this automatic registra¬ 
tion of exce^ reaches# xeyain point an inquiry may 
be obtainealr After it is proved that the excessive 
ilf-health is due to insanitary property»the owners of * 
that property have either to put that property in 
order or pay the excess charge upon the insurance 
fund due to the condition of houses from which they 
have been drawing rent.” 

“ A tremendous measure of centralisation,” I said. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lloyd George; “ but the local 
authorities, left without effective control, have 
neglected their duty. Take the case of Harrogate, 
for instance, a fasltionable watering place in the 
North of England, which I publicly pilloried for its 
neglect in certain instances to enforce the regula¬ 
tions of the Health Committee. 'I'here was a 
frightful outcry, but I have net doubt that the result 
will be that Harrogate will set its house in order, 
and what Harrogate is doing all insanitary places 
will have to do when the Act comes into operation.” 

RELYING ON THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

“ Our scheme is unlike the German schem’e as it is 
based entirely upon the voluntary co-opergtion of the 
people. It is a great m<-'’asure for the promotion of 
voluntary co-operation. The administration of bener 
fits is left in the hands of the people themselves. 
Instead of undertaking, as in Germany, the direct 
administration of the scheme, the responsibility is 
thrown upon the shoulders of local committees, in¬ 
cluding representatives of Friendly Societies, upon 
whose shoulders rests the aadministration of the Act. 
We found the whole of England covered with a net¬ 
work of Friendly Societies, the majority of which 
were actuarially insolvent, even upon their own 
balance sheets. We say to them: ‘ VV'e will 

entrust you wifU {he task of administering this Act. 
We will subsidise you to the extent of twopence a 
week per head on condition that you collect the 
money from employers and employed, and that* in 
three years you satisfy the State that you are actuarially 
sound. If we find that thi^is not the case you will 
either have to put a voluntary levy upon members in 
order to maSe>good the deficiency, or your members 
.will not .be able to receive full benefits^ if will be 
.either increased contributions or diminished benefits.’ 
If the Act is .properly admiqjstered, that is to say, if 
malingering is checked and proper supervision is taken, 
it ought to be perfectly possible for any Friendly 
Society to pay the beniits to its contributors. , If, 
however, » sotiety is negligent, then 'that society 
mu st pay the penalty, and its members must either 
iiicrease their contriiiulions or sacrifice part of the 
betiefits which woula otherwi.se accrue to them? 
-^bus y^bu see the scheme is not only one for pro- 
•lit^ing that e>-dy working man vqay be guaranteed 
;iiiain||:^8tamti6n when he is out of work, but it is a 

trisoiondous engine for developing local *re- 


sponsiblt! administration^ df the self-helping kind, ant^ 
at the same time it provides an ins|rument for the 
destructioh of slums.” » 

IS THE LAW POPULAR? 

m ■\ 

** What of th^ opposition to the Bill ? ’• 

“The opposition to the scheme "proceeds almost 
entirely from the artipulate classes-^that1s tosay, frgm 
the people whom you ipeet at dinner, the people whip 
write in newspa'pers, the people who have seats in the 
Hou.se, and, in general, those who have to contribute' 
but who do not draw any benefits. Hence a great 
outcry, engineered for party purposes or to make- 
a newspaper sensation. But I was very' much 
impre.ssed by the experience of my colleague, Mr. 
Birrell, the other day. He went down to Manchester 
an^ met at dinner the us'ual, people whom a Minister 
of the Crown would meet at dinner—well-to-do 
people in good circumstances who looked more pr, 
less askance at a measure which placed increased; 
expenditure upon them without any corresponding^: 
direct benefit to anyone except their employes. 
found them tepid in their enthusiasm, to say the; 
least, and if they were not actually hostile they wi 
critical and unsympathetic. After dinner hie went' 
down to a great 'meeting in the Free TradP’ 
Hall. The great building was crowded to thP, 
ceiling. * Mr. Birrell was somewhat depressed 
and sbmewhat anxious as to the popularity of the: 
Bill, and with some fear and trembling he approached' 
the subject by saying; ‘Now we come to Mr. Lloyd: 
George’s Insurance Bill! ’ He was never more 
impressed in his life than when he found the whole 
audience spring to its feet and cheer and cheer again ; 
He had never witnessed such* general and prolonged 
outburst of enthusiasm for any measure. I think yptt^ 
will find it so throughout the country among tbp% 
people who-will benefit. There will, of course, be ii! 
great deal of friction, but the people who benefit wilfe 
soop realise the advantag?s which the .scheme secureil 
for them, and after that you will hear little of: 
unpopularity,” * ' | 

THE MISTRESSES' AGITATION. 

' “ What about the servant girls’ agitation ?** said, |.ii| 

“That was the hollowest bubble that has ever.beii^ 
pricked. 1 was immensely ^impressed by the 
tion of mistresses and servants which.waited uppn ixmI 
on the subject. I have never had a deputation in 
life which impressed me m^ire with its directness, iti| 
siqcerity^ and its admirable bommon sense. There wa#: 
not a superfiifia} word spoken by any woman therei’ 
One lady made a speech of two minutes, in which she' 
went right to the heart of the tiling in a manner;, 
which commanded my admiration and respect. The: 
servant girls were extraordinarily intelligent, anii: 
althAugh some of them came primed against the Billy,! 
I had no difficulty whatever, by a course ot qgestioH 
and answer, it^ qpnyincing them tha^ in producing tbig^ 
measure we werelooking after their own interpsts, an!|; 
the interests of the servants was to support the 
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' NO PASSIVE RESISTANCE POSSIDM. 

*‘Do you think,” said I,* “that there will be iny 
passive resistance oflered to the Bill ? ” ' 

; ; M George smiled, “No, I do not think 

Any employer who refuses I9 pay his* weekly 
vcbntribution render^ himself liable to a civil or 
^criminal process. Moreover, employers \frill soorf 
^aljse—as “they have realised in Germany—the great 
lidvantages that accrue to them from the increased 
.efficiency and contentment of their workmen, and I 
iConficlently anticipate that here—as in Gerniany -the 
.scheme will win their cordial support.” 

riiE PENAl/rV ON SWEATERS. 

“You have mentioned the limit of ^160 a year, 
Jbeyond which benefits do not apply,” I saiJ^ “and 
:^ou have special terms, I believe, for people earning 
fvery low wages ?” * * 

“ Yes,” said he, “ that is a kind of fine, as you might 
call it, upon those who pay starvation wages. Where 
the wages are not 9s. a week the workman pays 
nothing and the,employer pays more. Where the 
wages are 15s. and under,[the employer pays a heavier 
;.COntril)Ulion. 'rhis operates against sweating and 
tends to raise the miserable condition of the very 
po6r,” 

THE RECEPTION OF THE LAW. 

“ Do you expect much hostility to the Bill when it 
comes into operation ?i’ • 

“ No,” said he ; “ what is going to be done is this : 
all-the Friendly Societies are going to conduct a 
^canvass of the country for the purpose of securing 
the greatest number of members. Each canvasser 
will become a trained missionary, as it were, who will 
expound the advantages obtained under the Act in 
order to secure the adhesion of the greatest possible 
number, for the societies have a natural ambition to 
do as much business as possible and secure as many 
members as possible. When the first payments begin 
it is possible there maj^ be a certain amount of 
friction, but after the scheme once gets under 
operation—after two or •three years—the sam£ 
thing will happen with •this as with Old Age 
^;Pensions. The people wbo opposed it will try to 
. iihide tlteir record by the vehemence of their support 
f thky they would never, never, never, no •never! 
'Interfere with the benefits secured for the working 
classes of thit» country by the Insurance scheme. 
(You see,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “ what Mr. Disraeli 
isaid was very true ; 'Fhef^e are two nations in every 
^^country, the rich and the poor, 'I'he rich are -the 
fJjatrticuUte class, they command the means of making 
vtheir complaints,audible throughout the world: the 
P^pooT are condemned to silence. Any measure like 
r. this that is introduced provokes tfie outcry of the 
jirticulate, • It will be •some time before w^^ can 
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ascertain the real sentiment of tf»e people towards 
the measure, but I have no doubt as to the ultimate 
result.” ■ 

WHAT IT WILL COST. 

“In cash ” said I. 4fHpW does it? work out in 
cash to the National 11 ‘easury ? ” • 

“Old Age Pensions, I told you, cost 13 millions 
a year. The contribution of the State to the in¬ 
surance fund, in full operation, which I reckon will be 
about 18 years, will amount to about 8 millions sterling. 
That is to say, in our two measures of social reform 
the State distributes 21 millions a year among the 
poorer classes of the community, which thus develops 
self-respect and accustoms them to the responsible 
exercise of civic duties.” ^ 

“I have not referred to your Unemployment 
scheme,” I said. 

“ That is another branch,” said he, “ on which a 
good deal might be said. We have limited it at 
present to the engineering and building trades, which 
are subject to fluctuations. We shall see how it 
works. If it works wdl there, we may extend it.” 

“ I sec complaint is nnulc against you that the 
introduction of the Bill was not preceded by prelim¬ 
inary investigation.’* 

“Ther^ could net be a greater mistake,”-said he. 
“ I have made most exhaustive investigation, and 
studied the operation of insurance as it exists in 
Germany.” 

“ What is the difference ? *’ said I. 

“The first great difference is that the State in 
Germany only contributes to the Old Age Pensions 
and Sick Insurance three millions a year, I'he rest is 
entirely made up by confributions from the employers 
and the employed. In Germany, too, the administra 
tion is entirely in the hands of the State, and it is 
cumbrous and costly. What we fclaim for our scheme 
is that not a penny of the fund subscribed by the men 
goes towards paying salaries or, c:xpenses of State 
officials. These charges will be borne by the 
Treasury. The fund will be entirely administered by 
tRe workmen themselves. After paying all the benefits 
I have mentioned, there will stilt be two millions a 
year left to supply diffiirent benefits to b (5 chosen by 
the workmen themselves through their sjpeieties.” 

• 

T* jfxiLI, there’s more to follow, • 

In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd George said: “We have 
at last made a beginfling; we have started a cam¬ 
paign against the worst evils to ba encountered, and 
we are going on. T|je campaign against tuber¬ 
culosis is only one of a serRs of campaigns which will 
be taken up in due succession for the purpose of 
carrying out a ^reat ideal for the amelioratioo of the 
• condition dllhe people of dii^country.” 



■■ ■ . ■ m* 

The Appointment of 4he NeW Examiner -of Plays, 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


L ondon was ^tartfe^ last month by the 
annbuncement that the Lord Cbanibeflain had* 
appointed Mr. Charles Brookfield to be Joint 
^Jxaminer of Plays with Mr. Redford. The appoint¬ 
ment was at once challenged, and questions were asked 
in Parliament, to w'hich Mr. McKenna replied in 
a fashion that amazed and confounded his friends. 

If Mr, Foote, the editor of the Freeihiftktf\ were to 
be appointed exatnining chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the official defence for such an 
appointment would no doubt be as sophistical and 
unconvincing as that with which Mr. McKenna 
endeavoured to belittle the significance of the 
appointment of the author of “ Dear Old Charlie to 
be Reader of Plays for the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Committee of Censorship. * 

r —PROTEST BY PETITION TO THE KING. 

. The matter cannot rest where the Home Secretary 
left it. Every responsible dramatic critic, of any 
standing in London, every newspaper save one, and 
many of the leading dramatists of our time hi^ve united in 
protesting against the appointment of Mr. Brookfield. 

Despite all the outcry Mr. Brookfield took office on 
January j,and is now duly discharging the duties of 
Reader of Plays for the Lord ChambcMlain. It will 
therefore be necessary to proceed with the suggested 
Petition to the King, which has been drawn up in the 
following terms : — 

SUGGESTED* PETITION. 

May it f lease Your Majesty — 

We, your undersfgned humble petitioners, beg leave 
to call attention to the appointment, during 
your absence in India, of Mr. Charles 

Brookfield to the office of Reader of Plays under 
your Majesty's Lord Chamberlain, • 

Some of your petitioners believe^ a censorship of 
the stage to be desirable, others do not; but all 
are agreed in holding tli^t the art of drama is 
insulted, and the office of Censor brought into 
contemrft,,by the appointment to that office of 
the author of a play notorious for 'its^Vynical 
imhiorality, entitled* “ Dear Old Charlie." 

We humbly beg your Majesty to take personal 
cognisance of that play—which, having been 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, has of course 
- been filed in his LortisiTip's office—and to decide 
whether, its tiuthor is a fit and proper person to 
be attached to your Majesty’s household in the 
capacity of a guardian of public morals. 

-And your petitioners ever pray^ etc, • 

This petition will be signed by all those who object 
to accept the aufhor of “Dear OFd Charlie" as a fit 
and pre^r guardian of public morality on the British 
stage. ", 


IL—THE ISIORAL OBJ5:CTION STATED. 

When the Nonconformists were chayenged t6 say 
what they thought of the appointment, I ventured to 
express the universal •sentiment of my fellow Free 
Churclimen in the following article, which was not 
publisht?d by the newspaper for which it was originally 
written :— 

XUK RESPONSIIULITV OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The present Government is largjely the creation of 
the Nonconformists of England and Wales, the Pres¬ 
byterians of Scotland, the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
Tht Prime Minister was brought up ns a Congrega- 
tionalist, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a Baptist, 
and very few of their colleagues in the Cabinet are" 
Anglicans. Yet it is this Government which, through 
its Lord Chamberlain, is responsible for the greatest 
triumph of the World, the Flesh and the Devil 
which has been achieved in our time in the theatrical- 
world. This is not merely a scandal; it is an outrage 
—a positive indecency which for its cynicism is “With* 
out a parallel. 

• DEAR OLD CHARI.IE AS CENSOR. 

I refer, of course, to the appointment of Mr. 
Charles Brookfield to the post of Joint Examiner of 
Plays with Mr. G. A. Redford. Of Mr. Brookfield^ 
personally, I say nothing, for I know nothing He 
may be as his friends declare, “ a mo.st delightful and 
amusing talker." He may be an Adonis for all L, 
know, and his private life may be absolutely irreproach 
able. That has nothing to do with the question. 
Mr. Brookfield is to me as he is to the great public 
not so much an individual as an author—the:/ 
author of “Dear Old Charlie," and many other; 
plays inspired by “the m?ny humours of Labiche”' j 
and similar dramati.sts who have cultivated to great !; 
perfection the art of giving a comic turn to adultery^ 
To make such a man, who only the other diay pub- ^ 
lished a defiant jusflficaticwi of the popular pl^ whose; 
motif is “moral laxity,” responsible for reaoing and;' 
reporting to the Lord Chamberlain “ any matters 
about which there can be *auy doubt" in any new ! 
plays submitted to the Censor, is an otitrage upon the ? 
moral sense of the nation. The appointment may ^ 
have been made inadvertently. It has been defended 
with an extraordinary lack of discretion by the Home i 
Secretary. But it cannot be maintained. Mr, Brook- 
field must go, and if the Lord Chamberlain goes with 
him, so much the better. 

THE HOME secretary’s DEFENCE. 

I (^nfess that I read the florae Secretary’s defence 
of this appointment with mingle^ feelings qf agiaze- 
ment and disgust. The sophistical quibbling coti- 
cerning the division of resMnsibilfty between the 
Examiner who reads and reports on plays %nd the ^ 
Lord Chamberlain, whose statutory; duty is to pass or" 
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/eject the plays on which Ms Examiner Has' reported, 

was unworthy a Minister of the Crown. Iht L6rd 
Chamberlain employs his Examiners as ^is eyes to 
inform him of th<j nature and contents of a play. He 
may of course if he chooses, and if he has tirate, extr- 
cisc his reserved right to use his ow n e) es But«lien^ 

« dn keep dog they do not do the ir own‘barking * 
either does the Ixird Chamberlain, who keeps two 
Readers, do his own readitig If Mr Brookhtld 
reports that in the performance of his functions he 
Ws read a ceitain play, and that it eoatains no 
piatUr upon which there can be any doubt, that play 
would be passed as a matter of rotitse by the I oid 
* Chamberlain. It is pos 
Sible that the T ord Cham 
berlain might look at a 
play agitnst wljich Mf 
Brookfield had reported, 
although even that is 
doubtful. But what we 
are concerned with is no* 
so much with the plays 
Mr Brookfield wouUl r^ 
ji^t as with those whuh 
he would pass Hisne.’ 
alive report might be ove r 
ruled, his imprimatur will 
pass unchallenged 

“SPLCIAL (jUAIiriCA 
HONS ” 

’ The Loid Chamberlain 
is full of admiration for 
the “ spte lal (jualifica 
tions *' which Mr Brook 
field possesses for tlie 
post to which he has been 
appointed Whether h< 
regards as ranking among 
these “speaal iiualihca-* 
hons” the fact that Mr 
.Brookfield is the author 
iiiOf otic, of the filthiest 
' plays ppt on otir stage this ' 
century, was not stated, ii> 

Wt “in his ludgment” Charles Brookfield 

i»lhe fact "raises no pre- 

' sumption that‘Mr Brookfield is disquilified for the 
f efficient performance of his duties ’ It reminds me 
I of a discovery 1 made during “ The Maickij Tribute" 

{investigations Being a child in speh matte rs, I 
’ listcOd Mr 1 abouchere to give mt an introduction 
to the most immoral man he knew m London He 
gave me an introduction to one whom he regarded 
as a past master in the theory and practice of 
, breaking the Seventh Commandment Imagine my i 
i astonishment when I discovered that this precious 
. scoiihdrel had actually secured his election as chair- 
, man of a society# formed for the prot^tion of women i 
Mn L&bouchere's acquaintance concealed his true 
ehMacter from the society over which he presided. 



But in Mr Brookfield’s case he hak been chosen to 
protect the morals of the stage with his record 
bla/ened before the eyes qf the whole world. 

MR. MCKFNNa’S profitable READING. 

The Home Seeretaiy informed astonished 
House that in bis opinion Mr. Brookfield’s plays 
might be read with “ great profit and amusement ” 
Such at least is the inference from his remark that if 
Mr. Brookfield w rote a new play “ the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain would read it with gieat profit and amusement.” 
We do not know anything about what Mr. Brookfield’s 
next play may be like, nor does the Home Secretary 
Mr McKenna must have formed his judgment upon 

plays Mr. Brookfield has 
already written 
l.t*t us see*, then, the 
kind of play which the 
Home Secretary thinks 
may be read “ with great 
profit and amusement.” 
“Dear Old Chailie” is 
a play which even the 
1< nient critic of a sporting 
jiapcr descTi' td as “disa¬ 
greeable extejrt to those 
wno’iegard matiimonial 
fidebu as a huge joke and 
enjoy leading between the 
lines of cyniial doublt 
etiiimiu ’ I he title of 
the jneee, “ Dear Old 
Charlie, ’ stamps it 1 or 
who IS ‘Dear Old Chai 
he ? V profligate rake, 
who having lived in adul 
terv .with the wives of two 
of his friends, is about to 
marry a* pure young girl 
“Deaf Old Charlie” is 
pictured as a eharminti, 
delightful, much tOrbe 
envied gentleman 1 he 
husbands whose wives he 
Uerrjtn had scductcl OTC rcprc- 
Erookfield sented as* a couple of 

, , abject bbobies who are 

held up to ridicule' and contempt This*i»the kind 
of play which Mr McKenna thinks may be read with 
“ great jirofit and amiAement.” 

A PI AY OF CiIORiniD ADULIERY 

Contrast this complacent chuckle over a play of 
glorified adultery with the*scathing, words employed 
by Macaulay ^to describe the plays of the Restora¬ 
tion, of which “ Dear Old pharlie ” is the lineal anU 
legitimate successor — • 

This pint of our Iitcratuie is a disgrace to our language and 
our national character It is clever, indt^d, and very cntertairi* 
mg, but It is in theafost emphatic sense in the words “earthly, . 
Mnsnal and devilish " We will take as an instauie t>f wh U 
we mean a single subject of the highest importance ‘o the 
happiness of mankind, conjugal feliaty After Uie Keaton- 
















; . the whole Indy of dramtists invariaUv represeahadwUc^t 

yrt do not i&y as a peccadillo, but as the calling of a .fine < 
l^eoUeman, as a grace without which his cWacter would be 
imperfect. All the agreeable qualities are alwdjfs given to 
the gallant. All the contempt and averwon are the portion 
of the unfortunate hus^>and.. The dramatist does his Wt to 
make the {St^n who commifs„the injury graceful, sensible and 
spirited, wnd the person who suffers i^ a fool or a tyrant 
or both. 

LORD Macaulay’s judgment. 

Macaulay, be it stated in passing, is not describing 
“ Dear Old Charlie,” but the abominations of 
Wyclierley and Congreve, The description, however, 
applies as exactly to one as to the other. Nor would 
it be possible to describe the world of Mr. Brookfield’s 
play more accurately than in Macaulay’s words :— 

' Morality constailtly'enters into that World, a sound morality 
and an unsound moralily, the sound morality to be insulted, 
derided, associated with everything mean and hatefui; the 
unsound morality to be set Cflf to every advantage and incul¬ 
cated by all methods direct and indirect. 

It is the creator of this kind of Lupanar of a world 
who is employed by th^ Lord Chamberlain, with 
the blessing of-the Home Secretary, to read and 
report upon the morality of our modern plays! It is 
an old device of the devil to seek admission to the 
priesthood the better to betray the Church. In 
those old storied, however, the wolf wik always dis¬ 
guised in sheep’s clothing. But to-day' there is no 
attempt at concealment. The Evil One, horns, hoofs 
and tail all complete, with “ Dear Old Charlie ” pro¬ 
truding from his breast pocket, is made the censor of 
the morals of the British stage 1 

FOOLS WHO MAKj: A MOCK AT SIN. 

It is written in an ol 5 book which both the Lord 
Clramberlain 'and the Home Secretary might read 
with “ great profit,” that “ fools make a mock at sin.” 

If to make a mock at sin be the mark of a fool, then 
in all England could there be found a more unmistak¬ 
able fool than*'the author of “Dear Old Charlie,” 
whom the Lord Chamberlain delight^th to honour ? * 

I am not pleading for the Censorship. Neither* 
have I any o’ojection to plays that turn upon sex. 
Sex is the divinest thing in the whole world, and 
that is why I feel such* unutterable loathing and 
hatred fomthe obscene tribe of japing satyrs whose ,:, 
foul imaginiftions revel in making jests uat ithe abusdr 
of Sex.* 1 

The modern adultery play, of which “ Dear Old * 
Charlie ” is a type, is like the sow which Antiochus 
Epiphanes offesed on the altar of the most High in 
the Holy of Holies. But qo one in these unenlightened 
times seems -.to have ‘proposed to reward the man 
responsible for profaning the tem])le of the living 
God with the abomination that maketh desolate by 
making him High*Priest. That supreme outrage 
was . reserved .for these later days, when the sons of 
the Pjiritans^nd “great profit and amusement” 
in reading pl||t which glorify ^dultery_'ahd deride 
mondity. ' • 



OF ■ I'LAYS.' 

* . "MR. brookfiuld must go!” 

Mr. ^rookfield nmst go. Nothing else can at<^ 
for this outrage on the conscience of the Ration. ' 
is primarily a matter for • the • N onconformist 
science, which the Dean of'St Paul’s described 
oth^r day as “ the greasy instrument of party pplitic^ 
but which, oddly enough, usually is* most active 
assailing breaches of the moral law committed 
Liberal politicians aRd Liberal Administrations, 
has the Archbishop of Canterbury nothing to say 
this matter? or the Bishop of London ? or even 
gloomy Dean himself? whose conscience, if 
“greasy," ought over this outrage to be somewi^ 
queasy. The matter cannot rest where it is. " ' 
Brookfield must go, and, as I said before, if the Ld 
Chamberlain goes with him so much the better. 

(he man who is so colour-blind to morality as not ' 
see the special disqualifications of the author 
“Dear Old Charlie” for the post of Exairijnet'J 
Plays is no more fit for the post of Censor thMfji| 
colour-blind engine driver is fit* to drive the ScQt|^ 
Express. 

III.—WHAT IS “DEAR OLD CHARLIl^:^ 

It is obvious that the whole point of the for 
protest is directed not against Mr. Brookfield Eip. 
man, cf whose admirable qualities and transcen^^w 
virtues the world may be 4inworthy, but simply 
solely against the author of a certain stage p^| 
adapted from the French for the English stage aria 
performed under the title of “Dear Old Charfid^ 
The justice of this protest, therefore, depends entin^ 
upon the character of the play in question. VVK 
that play is may be seen frem the following synof 
of its contents which has been drawn up by Mfi 
Archer. 

“DEAR OLD CHARLIE.” 

(A Synopsis JVitiiout Comment.) 

^ /‘Dear Cid Charlie** is Mr. Charles Ingleton, It liirl 
marriage morning, and his valet is packing his iravelling*^ 
“Now his brown Jaeger pyjamas,** says the man. “No j 
stupid of me I They're To go after with the heavy lu^ 
These are the ones tie’s taking with him '*—and he hold^ 
suit of bright pink silk pyjamas. “ Rather bizarr^I call f*"' 
but 1 suppose he knows the effect he wants to produce,*': 

•^Tfien “dear old Charlie ** enters. Having ordered.htai 
light a fire, though it is Jun<^ he produces a casket of I 
and, before burning them, soliloquises aver them, “ 
the letters of two married women, Mrs. Honora Pcplc4i 
Mrs. Rhoda Dumphic, with whom he has lived in adultci 
intercoyrsc. One of them, Mrs, Dumphie, is now dead, “1 
day the doctor called,** says Charlie, “and told me that I 
lost my wife—1 mean I had lost Dumphie’s wife^—I tndii 
Dumphie had lost his wdfe.** For two^years and a lialf Chait& 
used to go every night to Dumphie’s and play a game cal^ 
“ My bird sings,” He used to pay every possible attentioik 
Dumphie’s comfort, and “the husband was always grateful*^ 
The other lady, Mrs, Peplbe, is still alive. “ Honora tl 
sighs Charlie over her letters—“I shall always miss Honofll 
And her husband too—in a way,** She hadL an^ngenioii 
method of communicating with him. She sent her husband 
call, and, as's^ dabbled in Westralian “stocks, instructed lii6 
to ask Charlie, “ What is the price of GoKlenP Hopds 
ferred ? ** This message meant that there was a letter for bic 
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Lied in the lining of her husband’s hat. “'this is 
al plan,’’ says Charlie ; “ it brings the husband uncon * 
into the game, instead of leaving him dut in the 

Ill^Cbarlie solilc)qui 5 ca go long that he is interrupted before he 
’ i-iunit the letters. Presently Duiiiphie appears to re pro.: ch 
pi with the way in whicli, his friendship for him (l)uinphie) 
l|;:C0o1ed'since Rhoda’s deith. When that melancholy- event 
Diimphie took comfort even ip his sorrow, saying to 
, “At least I have dear old Charlie left.” but Charlie 
p|s j^uite deserted him. Charlie pofiits out that in tliose days 
same line,” and manages to appease 



|t5 audience with a coiifulential grimace 
As Duniphie goes oft to dress for the wedding Poploc enters 
*-^Who was that melancholy-looking man?” asks Peploc. 
fi^^That was your predecessor,’’^Chifrlic answers. “ I mean, he 
^ i here before yoi^” Peploc is charmed at the new.f of 
arlie’s marriage. “ It will be just like old times—only now . 
lirl shall be four instead of three.” 

To them enters Mrs. hi,shbourne, Charlie's prospective 
apt her* in-law. She has received an anonymous letter stating 
^.^at Charlie has an enlanglcnicnt with a married woman, and 
|j^a$ses^ all his evenings at her house. Peploe: “Of that 
^Ijjiwrge,-at least, I can triumphantly clear him ; for, madam, he 
Sfeaises all his evenings at my house. W’e play a game called 
p^unny Pamilics.’ When tlitre are three players, each tries to 
'Set four families. Charlie’s very good at the game.” Mention 
f txiadc of the other game, My bird sings,” which Charlie 
StSpd to play at Dumphie’s. “ Is it like our game? ” ajks Peploe. 
If^ Not unlike,” replies Charlie with a grin. 

The mother-in-law goes off*appeased ; but Peploe piclft up a 
l^iragmeni of the anonymous letter and sees that it is in his wife’s 
iH;handwriting. For the moment his suspicions are aroused ; but 
SShErlie pacifies him by telling him that it is true he was the 
|iovcr cf a married woman for two years and a half, but the 
?p^y is now dead, 'rhereupon enter Dumphic, and Charlie 
^introduces liim to Peploe, saying, with a chuckle, “I really 
‘0hink you two ought to knoij’ one another.” Dumphie at once 
IS^egins to relate how Charlie lias been his bosom friend for two 
ii|ears and a half; whereupon Peploe exclaims^ “Then it was 
i^^ou! ” and bursts into a roar of laughter. When Dumphic 
j|lhqnires the reason of this hilarity, IVploe goes into another 
l^aroxysm, and replies, “It’s a relief to my mind to find tliat 
|tp$you, and not me.” Then he Budges Charlie, as he looks at 
ppumphie, saying, “You can amiost tell’em by sight !”,and 
l^ain breaks into a gulfaw. • 

n.--Charlie and his wife have returned from their^ 
||i,^neymoon. Peploe calls to invite them to a charity matinee, 
|||i[l::which is to be performed in rlumb 4 iow a scene from the 
fejirohibited,play “ Sewage,” by *^Mr. Bleatcr.” He proposes 
bring Mrs. l*eploe, and Charlie is at his wits’ end as to how 
; ,prevent a meeting between, his wife and his mistress,* whose 
plent character he fears. Jiorlunately Peploe mentions that 
jffi^^as just been to fall on his wife's cousin, Mr»nty Shekelslein, 
1 m 'ask him, from Ilonora, “ the price of Dawning Days.” 
pfiwlie is delighted to find tliat Ilonora has opened a new 
ipter in the book of her jlJJultcries, and at once searche.s 
n^ath the lining of Peploe’s hat for the letter which^e kno.ws 
ist be there. Sure enough he finds a no*e from Monty 
ek^lstein, containing the assignation, “ Rumpelmeyer’s 
lie alters fhe 5 to 3 , the hour of the matinee, in 


perfect^confidcnce that Honora will go to Rumpelmeyer*s and 
not to the theatre. “Then Honora still dabbles in Westra- 
lians?”^e says to Peploe, and^ he replies: “She’s never 
happy unless she’s speculating on the rise and fall.” 

After many adventures, the casket of letters which we have 
seen in the first act comes to frnnt again. ^ In order to 
conceal them from his wife, Charlie hands one packet of letters 
•(Mrs. Duniphie’s,«is he l^lieves), to Peploe, and the other 
packet (Mrs. Peploe’s, as he thinks) to Dumphie. He finds 
that a mistake has been made, and that each husband is in 
p()s.session of the proof of his owm wife’s guilt. However, each 
returns him his packet unopened, and the curtain falls upon the 
radiant adulterer standing with his arms crossed betw^een his 
tw'o victims, giving a hand to each, and singing “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” This is an English embellishment, not in the French 
play. 

Act III.—In this act Charlie is still haunted by FVploe and 
Dumphie. Mrs. Charlie wants to call upon Mrs. Peploe, and 
in order to prevent her from doing so Charlie tells her that 
Mrs. Peploe is c arrying on an intrigue with Monty Shekelstein. 
If she wants proof of the fact, she has only to look under the 
lining of Pcploe’s hat, where .she will find a letter from one 
or other of the pair. She does so ; but unfortunately 
wearing a hat of the previous year, and the letter she finds runs 
thus : “ Dear old Charlie,—If you wdll swear that there never, 
was anything betw'een that Mrs. Dumphie and yourself I will 
come to the flat and forgive you.—* Ilonora.” Of course, Mrs. 
Charlie has now' no doubt whatever as to the relations beUvceii 
her husbancl and the two ladies in question. Consequently she 
is not grei\^ly amused when Peploe and Dumphie vie with each 
other in telling anecdotes of »heir own blindness, and Chavlie’.s 
various devices tor outwitting them. Thus :— 

Peplo?: : ‘^We have a spaniel called Budtlha that is devoted 
to dear old Charlie. Whenever he is anywdierc near, Buddha 
at once sits up on his hind legs and begs Well, one day 1 
had taken Buddha with me to the' City, and I came home 
earlier than usual. What did Buddha do but W'alk straight up 
to the wintlow curtains of my wifc’.s room, and beg-! I drew' 
the curtain, and there was Charlie I Of course ilonora had 
seen us coming, and had hidden him there just to sec if Biiddlia 
w'ould find him out.” 

Dumphie: “Dear old Charlie is W'onderfully good at 
training parrots. My poor departed Rhoda had a re<l and 
green parrot, and Charlie taught him to give’ a scream and cry, 
‘Here comes old iJumphiel’ the moment 1 entered the 
house.” 

Pki'LOE : “ Do you remember, Charlie, tlic night when you 
bet me £s 1 couldn’t walk to Chertsey afid liack, just as I 
was, in my evening dress an<l pumps, in Icti hours ? I set off, 
and did every step of it, with an hour and a half to spare ; and 
w'iicn I got bad? with the milk in the morning—would you 
bclfeve it?—there were Charlie and Honora sitting up 
for me I ” * 

"J’hcsc anecdotes so get on Mrs. Charlie’s nerves thal slie tells 
him he must send his two^^victims away. “ In the old days 
they talk of,” she says, “ you seem to have been clover enough 
at getting rid of them.” Charlie does conlrive»to dismiss them ; 
and then ATraf Charlie pretends great indignation, and says she 
is going ff) leave his house. “Bui before I go,”-«hc says 
.'.-rchly, “I want you to tell me the price of Home Rails 
United,” and she hands him^is hat. Charlie does not at first 
catch the idea; but then he looks beneath the lining of his hat 
and finds this note “ My dearest, if you viecd it, you have my 
forgiveness.” He lakes her te^iderly in his arms, and to slow 
music the curtain falls. * - 


|> 0 ^ing to the resignation of Mr. Redford, who has for many years pa.st been sole examiner of plays sub- 
to the Lord Chamberlain as Censor, Mr. Charlesi Brookfield, the author of “D^ar Old Charlie” and 
otbe/ plays, is r^ow the sole examiner. He is a kind of domestic chaplain to the Lord Chamberlain, the 
^ tifrough whom the Lord Chamberlain sees the plays which it is his ^duty to certify a| fit or unfit for 
|rformahce on tfcte stage. * V 

K' The/C^ appointment of Mr. Brookfield js joint examiner roused an almost unanimous protest® in the 
“ essi^: hfi reigns alone it is more than ever necessary that this protest should be made effective. 
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THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 

Wl^ THE ^Iy^NC^JUS HAVE FaLEEN. 

Mr. S’Sephen Bonsal,* writing in the North 
American Review, gives the following explanation as' 
to how it ^s the Manchu dyna.sty has been repudiated 
by the people of China:— 

From first to last every concession wrung from the Throne 
has been cancelled or its effect nullified. In iQio, after many 
pelays and rhucli shuflling, of the cards, the Senate, or U]>per 
House of the Parliament, that was not to be perfected until 
1917, assembled in Peking. Half of its members were selected 
by the Kegcnt from among that class of tried public men who 
in England are summoned to the Privy Council. The otiier 
half, it is true, W'cre elcoled, but not by a popular vote. The 
members were the choice of provincial notable.^ and of the 
business guilds. Tney/wer *, one and all, men of properly and 
of substance. To gag the assembly in case of need a Manchu 
Prince was appointed to preside over its deliberations. But all 
these precautions were of no avail. To the surprise and dismay 
of the Court, this body from the very moment it w’as called into 
existence revealed itself as more insistent upon radical reforms 
and popular representation than c^eii the provincial diets had 
been, and its members insisted upon sending repealed petitions 
to the Throne a.sking that the more popular branch of the 
National Assembly be inunedialely convened. • 

These petitions were rejected or ignored, and then the 
people, particularly the stmlent bodies, began to jilay disquiet¬ 
ing Hks. Arme:i with petitions with millions of signatures 
atlachetl, the students broke into the Senate Chamber, made 
fiery speeches, and gave other and more convincing evidence of 
their sincerity, One cut off his finger, another his hand, the 
next an arm, and the climax was reached when a fourth opened 
his belly with a knife and bespattered the monster petition with 
his life’s blood. The great throngs of people that had guthtaed 
then rushed to tlie palace, where, being refused audience, they 
camped in the courtyard. \Vhei\ the Chinese students sang the 

Marseillai.se” in the halls of« Confuciu-s, the Regent yielded 
and an edict wms issued convoking the National Assembly, or, 
rather, .the lower and more popular branch, for 1913—a gain of 
four years. ^ 

Keluciant concession begat, as usual, more extravagant 
demands, the Throne shuffled, and the open brc-ik came at a 
moment when nicAl^of the demands had been acceded to. To¬ 
day the Revolution is rampant in many provinces and all- 
powerful in not a few. Indeed, its astonishing sncccsse,s have 
been greater outside than within the area of the military opera¬ 
tions now in progress. The practical surrender of the Throne, 
as contained in the pathetic edict of NovenTber ist, may stay the 
hand of th^ Revolution and should certainly strengthen the 
position of Yuan .Shi-K’ai and If those who arc seeking a 
formula with ^"hich to save the country from the impontling 
anarchy. It may wxdl be, however, that the confession of the 
boy Empero*- will be taken by the Chinese (^»^e as the 
valedictftry of the Manchu clan 

Attitude of Chi#a to Japan. 

In The East and the Wat for Januafy Rev. A. J. 
Brown writes on*the new life of China. He quotes 
Colonel John Hay, who iaiU that the poljtical storm- 
centre of the world has shifted to China, and “ who¬ 
ever understands that empire and its people has a key 
to world-politics for tl^ rtext five centuries ” ;— ^ 

The Japanese are eager to couasel the Chinese in th!s formative 
pe.iod. For two or three years after the Riisso-Japan war their 
prestige was great, •nd-China appeared io be willing to follow 
the ambitious islanders. Japanese advisSrs were influential in 
shapingChinese military and political affairs, and thousands of 
Chinese students flocked to Japan for instruction. But recently 


ft 

the sentiment of the Chinese has undergone a marked change, 
The Chinese are offended by tlit? assiMiption of superioriiy. 

' which has characiferised the Japanese sirice their victory over 
Russia. The number of Chinese stusients in Japan has dwindled ; 
from approximately 15,000 to 4,000. But japane.se agents 
who are trying to’ infcence China’s policy Tind iViems^ves 
rebuffed. If the Chinese yverc to be inspired with a natiorial 
spirit, and come to realise that in union is strength, then, withv 
the weapons of modern warfare in their hands, and moving, ubt , 
as indivkluals, but as a united country of 446,000,000 people, 
they would become the ‘"mightiest power that the world has/ 
seen. This inspiration with a national spirit, Uiis fusing of ;, 
individualism into the unity of a majestic nation, is now taking 
place before our eyes. 

How Manv Chinese? ' : 

'Fhe editor of The East^ and the West challenge# . 
the* common impression that the population of Chin^ 
was 400 millions, or, as the Rev. A. J, Brown earlieir 
in the same number says, 446 millions. The editor :■ 
remarks ;— ' S 

li is a severe shock to learn that our reckoning has been out'/ 
by nearly a huntlrcd millions. According to a census wdiic?i/;; 

just been tniblishod by the laic (.'hinesc (lovernvnent, the / 
number of its people i'i 312,420,025. Our figures are taken 
from the Chinese Cabinet ( 7 us:'//e, which is the oldest news-; 
paper in the world. It was not thought possible to count eacfr' 
separate individual, but the families were counted, and were / 
then multiplied by five. 

If the number of inhabitants given above be correct—and it is 
more flkely to be correct than ^ny previous estimate—the 
population of China is three million less than the population of 
India as shown by its last census. 


YUAN SHIH-KAI. 

The I.ast Hope of the Manchus. 

According to an interosting sketch of the life of ; 
“ the foremost man in China," printed in the Orientai 
Rtmeiif (New York), Yuan Shih-Kai was born fifty- 
two years ago in the Province of Honan :—- ; 

He was adopted as a l)oy hy^a soldier unch!, and in 18S2 hey- 
'vv^nt with a Cniuese d: t lehment to the assistance of the King ;;;: 
of Korea, then threatened by a revolution. He remmned/in:^l 
•that kingdom for twelve years, becoming Imperial Resident al>‘ 
the early age of twenly-.six,*and continuing to hold that pa|r| 
until the war with Jap^n in rJi 9.|-95 expelled the Chinese frQEBiit:J 
the peninsula. Nominally as Chinese Minister to^Korea, h#'? 
dictated the policy of the Korean Government in its dealing^ j 
with other countries, and when the 'i’onghak-dong insurfiectioov; 
occurred in 1S94, he telegraphed to China, and had troops sehP' 
to Asan, Korea. • 

This being in violation of the Tientsin treaty#; 
betweer^ Japan and ChiiYh, Japan also despatched;; 
troops, and ijroposed to Yuan that China and Japaa; 
co-operate in the carrying out of Korean refornis>; 
Yuan, desiring a free hand in Kosean affairs, caused 
the Korean Government to inform the Japanese that . 
“ Korea would carry out her proposed reforms of 
her own accord, but that the first thing lequired was 
that*Japan withdraw her troops.” Though his tactics 
in Korean diplomacy were bold and clever, Yuan/did 
not stand to kis guns. As a matter of fact, he fled 
from Seoul to Tientsin, leaving the Koreans in the 
hand# of the Japanese. We condense the follo.avingv 
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M^^details of his'career from the Oriental Review 

China's ncec^ of an army trained on European lines, 
^l;ir<^rganised the Chinese military establishment,*and 
1^5,000 Well-disciplin^ men under his command. His 
‘ e was severe ; the iisfe of opium was prohibited ; but he 
ib men w^ll, and paid them regularly. In 1899 he was 
dvernor of Shantung. He. set <iimself vigorously to 
the Boxers; he had the cturage to disregard the 
edicts ordering the plunder and massacre of foreigners , 

‘ yrith the Yangtse viceroys to maintain order; arid 
n^er in his province perished while Chihli #as in 
6n the death of Li Hung Chang he was appointed 
Ply " of Chihli (1901). Upon his advice was issued the 
aidict of 1904 abolishing the traditional examinations in 
classics, and making entrance to odicial life dependent 
in one of the modern colleges. In the closing 
|f the reign of the Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi he was 
Jted a member of the Grand Council and administrative 
if the Waiwu-pu (the office of foreign affairs). 

Tientsin, after the foreign occupation, Yuan 
* cleaner, wider streets, crea*:ed an adequate 
established schools, and even a hospital for 
ibll and a training school for nurses under an 
(Hican-trained woman student, 
unquestioned that he has done more for his country than 
0ther man living. And what is more, he has been at the 
i: of official life in China and he has never got rich, as 
life goes. , 

yet it seems equally unquestioned that, in spite of all 
Yuan Shih-Kai does nof possess the confidence of his 
it^. The Chinese deny him the title of patriot. It 
IS fo be seen whether they will be satisfied with anything 
the crisis which they have now reached. Yuan is an 
ll^tunist, by general verdict; what he has done for his 
lltiry has been done for Y uanj; the army he organised has 
^taught loyally—to Yuan., 

Iter his well-known treachery to the late Emperor, 
mg in an accession of favour from the late 
sss-Dow^ager, the Chinese people spoke of him 
10 real ruler of China. They believed that he 
have named the next^^emperor, as Napoleon 
That he .did not do so’ seems to be the thing* 
It they cannot forgive him. To-day the Chinese 
“ e tbeir heads and say that •perhaps he cannot be 
:ed. 

n III . . . - 

The. Hez^uo for January contains a communication 
the Editor to the following effect: ‘‘ M. Andrd 
feljelin, believing that the revolution now in process 
|tigh aviation and the aeroplane com])els us to 
1^(11 bur powers in the promulgation of Espejanto,” 
a meeting of the Paris Esperq^to Group, 
|;;^imounced that he and his brother had responded 
|||)e call of MM. Archdeacon and Farmer, and 
" ' place at M. Archdeacon’s disposal the sum of 
to be given in the form of prizes to the 
lifoik who WQuld learn “this language, which 
i soon become a necessity.” The Editor of 
a hope, that Britain, Germany, 
States will supply •other men 
I' Wilif foliow the example of this French 


THE CHAMO^ AT THE ADMIRALTY. 

Admiral Fremantle, writing iri the C/nifed 
vice Magazine^ says that he thinks the reason Mr, 

. Winston Churchill made ajjclea© sw'eepthe old 
Board was because the oldwa Lords objectid to the 
creation of . • 

a Naval War Staff under an admiral of high standing i such a 
thinking department, acting independently though without 
executive functions, would naturally be in close communication 
with the Military War Staff, and no similar misunderstanding 
to the one in question could possibly arise. 

Only a few words are necessary with regard to the new Naval 
Lords, and the officers appointed to the higher commands—nor 
can any fault be fourid with the selections, which are universally 
admitted to be excellent. 

Of the crisis w'hich preceded the change Admiral 
Fremantle says;— 

In 19041 when the Dogger Bank episode suddenly brought 
us to the verge of war with Russia, our principal fleet was 
without coal and the cruiser squadron in dockyard hands. In 
1911 the military had their i^expeditionary force in readiness, 
but they were suddenly confronted with a naval non possnmus, 
as the Admiralty were not prepared to guarantee “safe 
passage ” till they had dealt w*th the enemy’s naval forces, or 
that they had so located and blockaded iliem that there would 
be no danger of interference with the transports even by 
destroyers or submarines. A very casual view of the transport 
and convoy difficulty I have referred to shows that something 
like two powerfijl fleets each equal to Gerirmny’s are necessary. 
We need not be afraid of the cost of two keels to one, which 
IS necessary if we are to maintain that command of the sea 
which is necessary for the existence of our maritime Empire, 
feeling sure that the overseas dominions will do their share if 
the Mother Country sets the example. 



WHY JAPAN WANTS A BIO NAVY. 

, In the Oriefital Hcvicw (J^ew York) for December 
Saburo Shimada, M.P., a leader of the Nationalist 
Party and a member of the Peace Soefety of Japan, 
once Vice-President of the House of. Representatives, 
gives Japan’s message to America. He asks, Why 
this cry for a strong navy in Japan ? and answers :— 
Taking the liberty of speaking openly and irankly, it is solely 
due to the fear of the Japanese people that America may take 
^the offensive against Japan. The Japanese know that they 
*canndt, and would not if they could, attack America. But they 
have heard the arguments to the contrary of such alarmists, as 
Hobson, Homer Lea, and Underwood. They have seen 
Hawaii and the Philippines fortified. They have heard that the 
Panama Canal is also to be fortified ; and they as^ themselves 
what is the purpose of this canal fortificatioob The Suez* 
Canal w&s«buiR forty years ago, at a time when the nations 
were less inCTined to observe peace than at present; that 
canal was not fortified. Then why should the United States, 
the leader of the world’s peace movement, seem to desire 
the fortification oHlie Panama Canal ? Why should she launch 
new and powerful battleships apparently in*such haste? The 
Japanese are afraid. The truth ^ that the Japanese fear that 
all this means^ American aggreSlion with, Japan as the 
objective, that America has an intention to take the offensive 
towards Japan, and tke result is this clamour for a big Japanese 
navy. • 

• — -- - 

Shadows' Cast Before, by Claud Field. This is an 
anthology of prophecies and presentiments. Thie 
collectbn would hflve been' more valuable if 
author had incloded precise refetence to the 
ties and sources from vdiich his information Is derived;' 



By Dr. E. J. Dilf-on. 
m the Contemporary Review for Jafitivy, 
jDr. E/J, Dillon, who has^had opportunities of dis¬ 
cussing the "SiPersian ^queaiion with the Russian 
Foreign Miftistcr at Paris, states the case in favour of 
Sir Edward Grey’s policy with much force and lucidity. 
He say s ;— 

Persia, w'hetber through the machinations of cunning enemies 
dr her own faults, is sinking deeper in the Serbonian bog of 
dhaos. Parlinaiientarisni would seem to be the horse on which 
the proverbial beggar is galloping to destniciion. Govern¬ 
ment by Parliament may be the best conceivable for 

Europeari and other highly cultured races j but I cannot 
endorse the view which declares it to be equally well suited 
to Orientals. However this may be, the country was politically 
mortgaged,before the CK-Shah, Mohaimiied Ali, or indeed his 
late father, ascended the throne ; and in the pages of this review 
I ventured several years ago to put forward the opinion that 
Persia had lost her independence under Shah Nasreddin, and 
stood but little chance of regaining it ever 

RUSSIAN POLICY IN PERSIA. 

Russia is accused of misusing the Conventions for the purpose 
of carrying out a thoroughly subversive scheme under the colour 
of necessity, and with the approval or connivance of the British 
people. From these conclusions I Jeel obliged to dissent. 
With the Russian point of view on Persia I am conversant. I 
have had the advantage of seeing its evolution from thc^days of 
Prince Dolgorouky and Sir Drummond Wolff down to the 
present moment, and 1 can answer for it that the ac*jual Russian 
Foreign Secretary, with whom I conversed on the subject a 
couple of days ago, harbours none of the intentions gratuitously 
ascril)ed to him by zealous champions of Persian liberty. M. 
Neraloff, who acted for M. Sazonoff' during the protracted 
illness of the latter, neither undertook nor planned aught which 
could be construed as a design on Persia’s limited independence 
or integrity. It is well to remember that Sir Edward Grey and 
Sir Arthur Nicolson are .aware not only of Russia’s matured 
projects, but also of her ulterior aims. 

THF, AUTHORS OF THF. MISCHIEF. 

Anti-Russian agitation has been sedulously and indiscreetly 
fomented by the native authorities until it has reached a pitch 
at which it may cause * disaster. The most prominent of the 
dramath persona* in Iran, both during the uprising against 
al)solutism and aftqr, is a certain energetic subject of the Tsar 
who is alleged to b^“wanted” by the Russian police. The 
only serious native champions of Persian independence and 
integrity, the Bakhtiaris—descendants of the stock to which 
Darius, Hystaspes and Xerxes belongec^—and the Turks 
Azerljeidjan, are intense haters of Russia flund of everything 
Russian. And they show it. Irritating pin-pricks have been 
continually administered to St. Pelersburg Foreign Office by 
the instructions of men who arc dependent upon Russia’s 
good-will. • • ^ 

PERSIAN INDEPENDENCE, LIMITED. ^ , 

Persia is mot an independent realm in the sensd^n which, 
Spain or Holland is. A kingdom which is divided into two" 
spheres of foreign influence, whose ^ight to build railways was 
for years susnepded, and whose finances and foreign policy are in 
the hands of two guardian empires, can only be said to be inde¬ 
pendent by a courteous extension of the meaning of the term. 

THE E^ SHAH. ^ 

Another matter wliich I am able to clear up satisfactorily 
turns upon the designs attributed to Russia iii connection with 
Ihe cx-Shah*s efforts to regain jiis crown. This interpretation 
of intentions runs counter fb such decisive facts as the avowed 
aims of the Tsar’s advisers, which are well-knowA to the 
pritiA Foreign Office. No such schemes arc harboured or will 
be compassed by Hli'^sia. Non-intervention in the purely 
4<3siiie8tic business of the Iranian people forms an essential part 
^ the Aifrlp-Russian programme, and no deliberate departuse 
that » by cither Power. 
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- Peril to Persia from America. 

In the Qrievtat Review (New York) for December 
Mr. £. C. Geisingcr writes on American breakers 
ahead of Persia. He pronouncesi. American Trust 
money ’as a Persian loan to be the breaker ahead of 
Persia t^-day Let that kind of money, he says, once 
get footliold in Persia, and Persia will be governed 
from New York. Hd'adds :— • 

These financiers will pay v 7 c)l for any public official who will 
Sell out his country’s welfare for private gain and lend hi's 
influence their immoral schemes. 1'hese financial buccaneers 
are only too ready to deal in any corrupt form and make unholy 
l)argains. 

Speaking from fifteen years of close association 
with Persians, he declares that Persia is not, in nee&" 
^ American money. Persians are not poor, they; 
are rich, but because of despotic government in th6v 
past they have hidden their wealth.' As soon as a : 
stable government is established with trustworthy^ 
courts of justice, Persia’s hidden wealth will come tO’1 
light and be placed in ::ircuIation. She will be tlieti'^ 
able to finance her own needs. ’ 

THE FUTURE OF THE AEROPLANE. 

By Mr. Graham White T 

Mr. Graham White contributes to the Naiional 
Review an > enthusiastic article concerning the safety 
of the aeroplane ^ He says 

The ail is not the dangerous, treacherous element that many 
people suppose. Men began to navigate it fearfully, ^witfi 
machines in which they had no confidence. And soon they ^ 
marvelled at the case with which they could fly. Under 
proper conditions, with tin experienced pilot and with a good 
machine, flying is already extraordinarily safe, and it will 
become safer still as aeroplanes improve. 

Air-travel will be the means of transport of the future. The 
aeroplane, as perfected along the lines we now see before us, 
will be safe, cheaply operated, and enormously speedy. Nothing 
else, on land or sea, will compare with it. It will be indepen- J 
dent of gales. It will pass across seas from country to country*;} 
It will provide, for its pass<yigers, a delightful means oif ? 
voyaging from place to place. Not for nothing has man con -3 
quered tile air. ^ 

, I-arger, heavier aeroplanes are the machines of the future— 
aircraft with powerful sets of engines, strongly built and swift,..J 
and capable of weather,i,ng any wind short of the fiercest gale^^ 
Will such machines come ? The question can be answcr^:;| 
without a moment’s hesitation. They will. With Inc advept % 
of the large, fast-flying aircraft, capable of going anywhefe.ancD? 
combating any winds, the world’s methods of locomotion VillS 
be revolutionised. 

Already, with a high-powered monoplane, lin actual speed Of ; 
nearly itx> miles an hour has been recorded. But these, as 1 . 
have said, are merely beginniogsF I expect myself to see an 
eventual raft of travel through th^ air of from 150 to 200 miles 
an hour. It is a question mainly of constructional strength and; 
motive power. ' 

The decorations by Alfred Stevens at Deysbrook, 
near Liverpool, are beautifully reproduced in the;: 
Architectural Reviexv. There is something leven more 
beautitul in the fact that these decorations adorn a; 
convalescent hospital for workhobse childrerr. Deys"; 
brook, which was built in the fo.rties.for the Blundeil' 
family, has now passed into the hands of t.*^ 

Derby Guardians. ,■ , ;4 
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I BRITi;SH FORilON POLICY. ' 

^ :^R. Sidney Low, writing in the Fortnightly Rnn^ 
jbtt the f oreign Office Autocracy, makes a reasonable 
moderate plea, in favour of making a little pro- 

f 'ress towards the ixjpularising of our. Foreign Policy. 
Je:>lys:-^ - , _ _ 

do' not want to conduct delicate negoli-alioas with the 
up and ^tiie windows open ; Iwt lieforc tlie nation is 
|m|dbvably committed it ou{;tit tojcnow what has been done, 
iuiUhowfai it is pU:dge<l. 'i’he processes of dijjloinacy must 
‘^(itaally be conducted in private, hut tlie results should be made 
ffflblic. Speaking broadly, one is inclinwl to say tha^a treaty 
cannol be disclosed is a treaty which ought not to be 
; and that a nation at oiir present stage of political devclop- 
bas no right to conclude agreements wliicb it cannot avow 
to iisclf 

I, M Sydney Tlrooks in the same magazine, in an^ 
|l*icle entitled “ Englaijd, ’German and Comipon 
l^nse,” discusses Hie possibility of the re-establishment 
^ good relations between England and Germany. 
|ie says;— 

Circumstances arc easily (:onceival>le in wliicli Great Britain 
would not only not c>t>slnu:l but would gladly forward a re- 
IwtrUmlion of some of the luiropean holdings in Africa in a way 
Icteptablc to German interests. As much, I think, may be said 
of German expansion in Asia Minor ; there is no real reason— 
or there scon will bo none—why wc should not view it as 
favouralfly as Gonnany lias always viewed our policy in Egypt. 
Good sense, good manners, and a greater willingness than we 
have yet shown to consider (Germany’s needs and rspirations, 
Would go a long way in tiint—providing, of course, we maintain 
Erce Trade— towards restofing sanity, if not cordiality, to 
Anglo-German relations. 

‘Root of the Anglo-Gekman 'rRouni.E. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing in the Cofitemporary 
Reuicii^ thus formulates his view of the situation 

: The root of the antagomsm between Germany and Great 
Britain is this . we viant to keep what we have, and, therefore, 
we favour the maintenance of the status quo, whereas our Con¬ 
tinental cousins crave for what they have not got, and are 
minded to wrest it from the hands of tho.se who possess it. 
That is the fountain-head of the streams of bitterness that have 
tieen flowing between us of lat^ years, and which went far 
towards causing a catastrophe last summer. Our pobey i>, and 
must be, to bold with the weaker Continental Powers without 
wavering in' our friendship for the stronger, (iermany’s fixed • 
kiin and object, from which she will not, cannot^ sw'erve, is to 
iweaken our power, to organise a European coalition against us, 
Unless we fonsent to such changes in tlie map of Pairope and of 
Europe’s over-sea possessions as could and would lie eftected by 
Iviser’s Governn enI were England’s veto overruled.* That 
pii the clue to the tortuous policy of the Wilhelm^lrasse. It 
^uld be wasted bigath to inveigh against it. 
fe;The practical outcome of all this would seem to be that 
BWlish relations towards Germany should be marked by cor- 
^}ity, frankness, and a desire V let live, bounded b^ the vital 
iiiiMCfisity of abstaining froan everything calculated to give 
j^Mtage to our more inti mate friends. Antf in the second 
^)^ce, from this line of conduct we should look for no abiding 
ri^ults, because it canhol touch the heart of the rival nation. 

Keep the Slate Clean. 

Sir Frank Lascelles contributes to the Con- 
^mpdrary Revien^ an article entitled Thoughts on the 
lllglc^emian Probl^/’ which are characteristic of 
Hi mkn. That Js to say, they are# cautious and 
$ibie#nough, but they do not help us very much 
ilber^dwards a settlement. He says 


" V' ‘‘■■j"’", V'.'' 

PerionaUy, 1 have always been of opiniw) that the JffnWlish' 
opposition to the construction, or rather the completion^ orilie « 
Bagdad Railway was a great mistake, similar in Mod to that; 
commift'ed by Lord PsumCrslon when he opposed the CPh- ^ 
structlon of the &uez Canal. So;ne arrangement may be conie^; 
to with regard to the Bagdad ^^Railuiay, aTihoujh probably npt' 
on such satisfactory terms as we might have securqfi in 1903, ' 

For the prfrsent Sir Frank Lascelles does nit 
suggest that any attempt should be made to settle up 
the Bagdad difficulty. He says :— 

I would suggest that, for the pre-sent at all events, the slate 
should be kept clean'. It is generally admitted that there is np 
definite ground of quarrel between the two nations, and a war 
between them would be one of the greatest calamities w'hicb^ 
could befall the world, and would entail upon both incalculable 
loss ; and yet it appears to be seriously believed that during the 
course of last summer the two nations had been brought to the ^ 
very verge of wai. Unless Sbome further flejilorable incident shpuld 
arise, the suspicion which in England is entertained ofXjermany, 
and the intense irritation which now prevails in Germany 
against England, will gr.idually subside, and a situation will be 
created in which both countries will agree to come,.to friendly 
arrangement, based iipon^thc principle of Reciprocity, and to.^ 
let bygones be bygones, on the full understanding that—to use 
a phrase wdiich, though illogically expressed, has nevertheless a 
meaning in it—the Keciprochy must not be all on one side 


A FIFTH LINE OF DEFENCE. 

In Harper's for December Dr.,H. Smith Williams 
descTiV>es tfie latest discoveries in the human body’s 
struggle for immunity. He summarises the findings 
of modern science as to the real meaning of immunity 
in these terms ;— 

A person is immune to any given disease when his blood 
serum contains noiin.ally, or has had developed in it artificially, 
a series of specific chemicals which, wdien called into action by 
the intrusion of the disease* germs, arc able, acting jointly, 
(i) to neutralise the poison generated by the germs ; 

(.2) to kill the germs themselves (bacteruidi's)^ and to remove 
them alt(»gethc?, partly l)y (3) dissolving them [bacteriolysins) 
and partly by (4) agi^lutimiting and opsoninking them, so 
that they readily fall' jirey to the white blood corpuscles that 
are alwmys present in the blood. ^ 

The fiflli line of defence, known *as the op-sonins, 
were discovered by Sir Almrolh Wright, and are 
described by ^lernard Shaw as “ what you butter the 
disease germs wiHi to make your white blood cor¬ 
puscles eat them.” It makes the disease germs 
palatable. According theory, a leucocyte is power¬ 
less to ingest a single bacterium unless a certain 
amount,of^psonin is present. 


The International Jew. , ^ 

“ Unsuspecting Radical journalists whoare engaged 
in this disgraceful business (of attacking S!f‘E. Grey), 
which discredits them knd dishonours their pro¬ 
fession, should ask themselves what they hope to gain 
by joining hands with the International Jew frho is 
nermanently on the war-path 4 n the interests of the 
most reactionary and dangerous Power in Europe,, by 
a campaign, as futile as it is shameless, and which 
since the recent Pafliamentary debatSs can only serve 
to. enhance the reputation of the object oif their 
animosity .”—National Review. 
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DF -HOMi'.'lttJLS.* ' 
Statement. ^ , 

||■^EQ^Esiofe^-contributes to<»the 
for January a paper on this subject. 
I^^.'lfcottle.sayi^:— • § 

problem is in truth very sitnpll. It consists in this, that 
la^es of the Irish, account do not appAr to balance. 

’ the* Old Age Pensions Act, Irish revenue paid for 

branch of government in Ireland, and left a surplus for 
; Impkirial {mrpose^ which during the South African War rose 
, bigh' as ^^2,852,000 in a single year, and for the 
l^jduguennial period 1900-1905 averaged ;^2,400,000 per 
But .Old Age Pensioas in Ireland involve 
annual charge of ;f2,40^,ooo, and there has also been 
^^att^crease of expenditure 011 the Land Commission, the Con> 
£;gesC<id Districts Board, and education. As a result the Imperial 
f iSuralus has disappeared, and has been replaced by a substantial 
;delfbit ip the purely Irish account. The actual figures given 
by the^TSfeasury for the two-year period 1909-11 are the follow¬ 
ings— 

Irish Revenue ... .. ... 191861,500 

j Irish PIxpenditure. 22,057,000 

■■■I)eiLdi . .* 2,195,500 

In 1910-11 local expenditure in Ireland was ^ 11,344,500, 
her reveppe; tinder normal conditions of collection ap})roximately 
' j^lO,000,000, leaving a deficit of about >^1,300,000. flow’, 

• in these circumstances, ask Unionist critics, is Home Rule 
possible? 

. Against Ihesj figures Mr. Kettle publishes the fact 
that under the IJnioft Ireland had down fc) 1909, 
besides paying for the whole cost of her internal 
government, contributed to Imperial purposes a sum 
y estimated by Professor Oldham at ;£‘330,000,000. Mr. 

: Kettle concludes that there will be a saving of about 
;;^8oo,ooo a year upon the police. He also declares 
that Ireland should not be responsible either for the debt 
which she brought with herintojthe Union, amounting 
to ;£‘28 ,ooo,ooo^— that debt has long ago been extin¬ 
guished by the over-taxation tribute—or the increase 
of 12,000,000 imposed upon her by the foreign 
policy of Mr. Pitt and his successors. The subsequent 
>l5rbwth of the National L)cl)t was motived by policies 
in, which Ireland Hhd no part either of counsel 
of profit. Even the charge on the bonus stock 
•^ued to facilitate the working of the Land Pur- 
^^ilkse Act is, Mr. Kettle maintains, an Imperial charge, 
uiMertaken to aid in transforming the Imperial 
Institution of fandlordism. The imperial exchequer, 
skys, IS at present paying a subsidy ” to Ireland, 
and it will be gdod business on the part of G/eat 
Britain to^ commute the subsidy. This involv&s the 
p^ayment of a subsidy from Great Britain to the new 
Goyfement. He refrainsf from making any 
estimate, although he^mentions that others who have 
^•bj^n more d^ng have fixed ^the subsidy at a sum 
Pranging from ^twenty to forty^rmllions. Subject to a 
proposal regarding the police, the “subsidy’' 
pibould not be .ear-marked. An initiaf lump sum 
"appears to be, on «thd whole, the most satis- 
pl^fory, form which it could take. Mr, Kettle 
pfetnes th^ the Irish Parliament will have power 
lev/export duties on^ks own home- 
laxport^^^^ machinery of collection 

^ “ Imperial contribu¬ 


tion can^ reasonably be Expected the initial 
peribd^ althcugh he wouldmot object to a peppercorn 
rent. Mr. itettle thinks little of Lord MacDdnfteirs 
scheme for Home Rule, but admits that his own will 
be regarded as somewhat too moderate by the extreme 
man on his own side. • 

' 4 ' ' ■ * 

Lord MacDontneu/s Views, • 

In the Nineteenth Centugy Lord MacDonnell writeS 
on the cash basis of Home Rule. His view^s, it need 
not be said, are very different from those of Mr, 
Kettle. • 

Lord MacDonnell suggests the following as a basis 
of the settlement of the financial relations under 
Home Rule:— 

(1) True annual revenue of ^^-elancl to be determined with 

precision, , 

(2) I%ymcnt into the Irish Treasury of this^rue revenue, less 

cost of collection. ^ 

(3) Ascertainment of the total charges on the Irish Govern¬ 
ment as created by the Imperial Govemmenl prior to a fixed 
date. Assignment by the Treasury to Irelan I of funds to mike 
good any difi'erence between the Irish ftveruie and these 
charges. 

(4) Continuation of Ireland’s right to share in the growing 
revenue of the United Kingdom, or the gram of suitable 
compensation for the extinction of this right. 

(5) Fixation by a joint committee of the Iiish and the Imperial 
Parliaments of IrelamPs coiiliibulion to Imperial purposes. 

(6) The grant to Irelan<] of a lump sum, or an annual sum, 

fixed for a term of years, for expenditure on works of public 
iiiiproveniefit. • 

(7) Recognition of Ireland’s right to manage her income in 

her own w.ay. • 

(8) The grant to Ireland of the right to impose subsidiary 
taxation, not trenching on the sources of the Imperial revenues. 

(9) Ireland to have the use of the credit of the United 
Kingdom in borrowing money. 

In conclusion. Lord MacDonnell urges the necessity 
for completing the work of land purchase set going by 
Mr, Wyndham's great Act of 1903 

HOW MARK TWAIN CAME TO ;READ HISTORY, 

In Harper's for December* Mr. A. B. Paine, in his 
second paper on Mark Twain, tells how tlie humor- 
taste for reading, and especially for reading 
history, was one day c^isually awakened :—• 

There Ctime into his life just ^t this period one ofijplhose 
seemingly trifling incidents which, viewed in retrospect, assunie 
pivotal piopr^rtions. He was on his way from the office to his 
home one afternoon wlien he saw flying along the pavement a 
square of piper—a leaf from a book. At an<ijirli: r time he 
would not have bothered with it at all, but any printed page 
had acquired a professional interest for him now. He caught 
the flying scrEy;> and examined it. *11 was a leaf from some 
history of Joan of Arc. The “Maid*- was descril>ed in the 
cage at Rouen, in ttie fortress, and the two ruffian English 
soldiers had stolen her clothes. There was a brief rlescription 
and a good deal of dialogue—her reproaches'and their ribald 
replies. 

He had never heard of the subject before. He bad never 
read any history. When he wanted to know’ any fact Jie asked 
I|enry, who read everything obtainable. Now, however, there 
arose within him a deep compassion for the gentle Maid pf 
Orleans, a burning resentment toward he? captors, a plbweiftl 
and indestructible int^est in her sad history, l^ was an interest 
that would grow steadily for more than half a lifetime and 
culminate at last in that crowning work, the “Recollections,** 
the loveliest story ever told of that martyred girl. 


ON THE BRINK OF VICTORY., 

Henry Fawceit begins the Ettglhhivoman 
fot*Jaiiuary with a very earnest paper on the opening 
vear. she says, 6ffef.s the beiJt chance of«success 

ih the* House of Commons the Sui^Vagists have ever 
hatf* A Woman Suffrage Amendment, carried as an< 
addition to the Government Reform Bill, is within 
lUeasurable distance. “ it is,u’ she adds, “ with feelings 
almost of awe that the great host of women who 
tiave worked so many decades efirncstly and per¬ 
sistently for women's enfranchisement conic within 
sight of their goal.” She passes in review the sup¬ 
porters of the woman's movement in all parties, and 
declares failure, humanly sjx-aking. impossible.” 


-RIv^ews." 


WESLET’S SEVEN SIJ^TERS. 

The manifold tragedy of the Wesley family is 
brought , to light in the January Englishwoman \yj 
Mabel R. Brailsford. There were seven girls and thre® 
boys in the Epworth R^jAory.* One afcl-r another the* 
three boys w«re sent away to boarding-school and * 
later on to college, while the seven girls were left 
behind to pick up such knowledge as they could 
from their parents and to do the work of domestic 
servants: The girls were all beautiful, most of them 
intellectual, one at least brilliantly clever, but 
there was no career open to them but that of 
marriage, 

Emilia, the eldest, lost her heart to a man named 


She ventures on the temerity of stating that ‘‘ Vv\ are 
told that while freedom^will be given to members of 
the Governm^M and of the party to vote as they 
please, the influence of the Whips' office wdll be 
exerted on behalf of women’s suffrage.” 

She is not astonished at Sir Edward Cirey implying 
that adult suffrage for both sexes commands no 
majority eitlier in the House or in the country. 
“ English politics would have to undergo an absolute 
revolution before it is ev'en conceivable that tlie House 


Leybourne, but was forced to«break off the engage¬ 
ment. "Ihen, wdth rare initiative, she entered a 
school in Lincoln as a governess. She married near 
fifty, and was then once more plunged into poverty 
and dependence on her mother, 

'rhe second daughter, Sukey, threw herself away 
upon a man who w\as her plague and a constant 
affliction to the family. .Finally she broke off all 
relations wilii him and fled to I^ondon, to the protec¬ 
tion of her brothers. 


of Commons should at one blow put four million men 
and eleven million women on the Parliamentary 
register. The greatest number ever enfranchised in 
any preceding Reform' liill was about two million in 
1884.” She therefore thinks that something on more 
moderate lines must be aimed at. 

The signs point to this being an amendment on 
what is called the Norway lines. “ Its necessary 
inodificalion for this country would probably be house¬ 
hold suflrage for women, including married women ; 
this would mean the woman householder as defined in 
the Conciliation Bill, with the addition of the female 
head of the household in the case of married women.” 
The new thing would bejthe recognition of the wife 
as joint occupier or joint householder. The house¬ 
hold qualification w^ould appeal with special strength, 
she thinks, to the conservaUve mind ; and no arnerfd- 
ment can be carried which dqes not attract a lair 
amouQ^t of Conservativ« support. Mrs. Fawcett 
earnestly pleads that nothing;; should be done to 
alienate support or turn friends into enemies.' 

I ' 

The Kaiser as a Friend of Peace. 

One lately said of thit Emperor, “ He oares for his 


Molly, the third daughter, was deformed from birth, 
and the 6uU of jokes from strangers and her own 
brothers and sisters. A charity school boy taken to 
help Mr. Wesley senior in getting out a book became 
tutor, curate, and finally husband of Molly. But he 
was not faithful to her, and actually told Molly of his 
new amour, .She died at the end of a year, with her 
new-born child. 

Hetty, the fourth, wa^.the cleverest and most beau¬ 
tiful. She fell in love and ran oft with an unprincipled 
lawyer. Ruined and disgraced, she returned, and 
then was married to a plumbcf of Lincoln, a man 
totally uneducated, of low tastes, a drunkard and 
a profligate. • • 

Anne, the fifth daughter, married a neighbouring 
land surveyor, against whom not a word has been 
Said. ^ 

The sixth, Patty, became engaged to a fellow- 
student of^ John \A^sley, who betrothed himself 
shortly after to Kezia, also. Finally he married 
Pattj^. ** 

Keff^ thus deceived, gave herself up to afi anxious 
and self-centred cultivation of religion and preparation 
for early death. ♦ 


people; he wants theii welfare, Hisi grandfather and Miss Brailsford recalls these painful facts as a proof 
;atber had seen war, and they instilled into him a of the unequal basis oq which society was founded. 
iVholesome kncAvledge of the hell it is. And besides Marriage*being the one Career open to women, any 
le is a real Christian. He will have no war unless man believed himself to be the benefactor of the 


11 $ people and the honour of his country demand it.” 
iut the^ ambitious military men and the younger^ 
patriots with hot bjood in their veins and with heads 
jefSaps* none too cool think him and his advisers 
l^'eak and shortsighted.—P rof. 5enx:ks, in the 
imitSmn Review of Revmos, 


woman whorfl he honoured with his proposals. John 
Wesley wrote in 1761: ^ Dear Patty,—I have often 
thought it strange that so few of my relations^ should 
be of any use to me in the work of God,” Only 
Hetty and Ketfa opened fheir fiearts to the new 
teaching 
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WHAT IS THfi PROSPECT OP THE WORL®*S 
PEACE ? 

An American Symposium. • 

In the Christmas number of the World's Work 
thirty 'pages ^ere devfited Ho the discussion of the 
Wprld^s Peace and the General Arbitration Treaties. 

'* It is an international symposium upontfie prospect of 
the coming of the International World-State. 

.PRESIDENT TAFTS OPTIMISM. 

y The place of honour is given to the views of 
President Tiafi, reported by Mr. W. Hale. Mr. Hale 
interviewed President ''1 aft just before he started on 
his journey through the twenty-four States of the 
Union, tie sat over the study fire on a fine autumn 
afternoon and talked* with great freedom on the 
prospect of peace. President Taft told Mr. Hale 
that he thought one of the most notable phenomena 
of the day is the swiftness with which belief in per¬ 
manent international peace is gfowing. “ Wherever 
I go,” said the President, “ I find the most eager 
interest in anything I say on the subject of war and 
peace. 'J'he birth and growth of this peace senti¬ 
ment, which is acquiring amazing strength, is not to 
be wondered at. We liave advanced in everything 
else, but we have got far behind in this mailer of 
9Titei national disputes. Put there is astir a*^irotound 
revolution in the popular thought on the subject of 
war, especially among the working classes: — 

1 say boldly lh.it what 1 look forward to is nothing less 
ihan a court uf lh<‘ nations —an Areopagitic court, to whose 
conscientious and impartial judgment peoples shall submit their 
disputes, to bedeeidt’d according to the eternal principles of law 
and equity- 

Civilisation demands llnat, and Jt is coming. The treaties 
with Great Ihilain and France lately negotiated will, if ratified 
by the Senate, mark a* long step into the path along which the 
world must now advance. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESENT TREATIE.S. 

President Taft* proceeded to i)oint out the real 
significance of the new Treaties of Arbitration/vhich 
lie is negotiating with England and France :— 

Tlie new treaties do provide that mcan.s ; the new treaties do* 
really commit us, and the nations which sigiT with us, to seek 
a .settlement of all disputes, even the most serious, without 
armed conflict. *The new treaties do rfbt leave it to the excited, 
momentary opinion of the countries involved to decide whclht'r 
or not the queslion*^Jjich lias arisen is one that may honourably 
be arbitrated. 'J'he new treaties provide a judicial ^eins of 
.settling thajWiniiial question. They establish a Joint High Com¬ 
mission to pass on that question. 

This device of the Joint High Commission is the centre and 
tiie point of the whole plan. 1 repeat there is nothing gained 
for the cause of peace by*agreeiiig to arbitrate wliat and when 
we feel inclined. There is everything gained for it by agreeing 
. to arbitrate whatever an impartitl tribunal says is arbitrable, 
'i'liese treaties establish such a tribunal. 

A Joint High Commission is to he Composed ot 
six members, three of are . to be American 

citizens, and three subjects of other nations ;— 

If five of the six members agree that it is capable of just 
; settlement by the impoftial' principles of laV^and equity, then 
the’ Executive and the Senate are bound to taUo the steps 
necessary to^iibmii the question to a board of arbitration. 


: A ' 


We should not be forced to .arbitrate anything^, and,'W ebutse^ ' 
on*the other hand, we should not l.>o able to sejiure aVbdraFioa 
for anything,*unless two of our own three members agreta on it. 

The treaties themselves naturally do not state how the 
members of the Joint High Commission* are to be'selectcd.^i 
Facli nafion will name them as it sees fit. The Senate can, itV 
it like, reserve to itself the right to confirm nominations maihs 
•by the Pr^ident. I see no objection to that. * 

Mr. Taft points out •that second only in importanaft, 
to the Joint High Coiniiffission is the provision that 
before we (X)me to actual arbitration, or even to 
reference, to the Joint High Commission, for a* 
decision as to whether arbitration is or is not to be 
had, it is provided that either party may postpone 
action for one year in order to afford an opportunity 
for diplomatic discussion and adjustment. 

Dealing with the objection that these Treaties 
miglii compel the Americans*to sul^yjttit to outsiders 
(luestions so vital as the restrictiorl'^Gf immigration, 
the Monroe Doctrine, or the payment of Confederate 
Bonds, President 'J'aft says : “ We do not contem- 
j)late the arbitration of any questions connected with 
immigration or the Monroe Doctrine. These are all 
domestic inattcTs, matters of internal policy, which 
no other Power could bring into (uiestion.” ^ 

THE PRESIDENT WOULD (R) MITC:H FURTHER 

I'hesc are national matters, not international, 
which would never be arbitrate^. As for the Monroe 
Doctrine, be says : - 

A policy which has been continually adhered to for a century, 
publicly and in the eyes and cars of the whole world, without 
challenge by any Power, has ceased to be (»pen to question. 
Professor John ft.TSSell iMoorc, than whom there is no higher 
authority, takes the position that it is a strictly national policy. 

President "J'aft says that he hynself would be will¬ 
ing to go much further than the Treaties. Instead of 
referring the question as to whether the dispute was or 
was not arbitral to a Joint High Commission, whose 
finding is controlled by a majority of our own repre¬ 
sentatives upon it, he would*i'efer it to the Board of 
Arbitration itself. He would have that Board pass 
not only upon- the merits of the que.stion, but also 
iil)on the jurisdiction, Phe Treaties, however, do not 
go so far as that. •'I'hey^do take aw'ay from the 
Executive and the Senate the absolute powder t(f with¬ 
hold a question from ffrbilration just because they do 
not choose to arbitrate it. 

"Phe President is very strong against exempting all 
important questions from arbitration :— 

II won’t do U) say we believe in Arbitration, and then refuse 
to arbitrate anything but minor que.slions about which we care 
nothing, which we* are certain of winning, or which we sue 
willing tty lose. You can’t have a court on such terms. You 
can't enforce international law and equity Wer the affairs of 
nations by playing fast and loose like that. It is no good talk¬ 
ing about the grand principle of international arbitration—and 
then excepting from the application of that Drinci^je all that 
quakes it ©f any .significance. 

Of President Taft’s own views Mr. Hale says 

President Taft is a man profoundly, religiously impre.ssed 
with the wickedness*of war. He is, furtherlnofe, through alt 
his veins, a believer in the processes of legal judgmenlT He 
does not believe that it is necessary to be a man of liersekei 
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(^1 in order to understand the glory of conflict. He holds tljat 
?}n the battle against disease and ignorance, the battle to win 
the trutiha of science and to subjugate nature, man,* the man of 
the future, will find, in a nobler fashion of fighting, a '* moral 
equivalent for war.”' « 

: ^ OTHER EXPRESSIONS OF O'PINION. 

V Norman Angell follows with an exposition on. 
iAe bearing'of international events on “The Great 
Illusion.** Mr. Angell protests that he never said 
that war is how impossible. What he maintains is 
that the futility of war will not stop war until general 
l^pinioh has recognised the futility. 

- professor Simon N. Patten, in an article on the 
J.^*WorId*s Peace in the Making,** maintains that 
r^economic interests are going to dominate the war 
ji&motions. Emotion is local and tense; calculation 
Is much more widespread in its influence. ^The 
forces of war are held in check by the interests and 
sentiments of modern industry. 

These papers are followed by brief letters from 
eminent men, some of whom are well-known in this 
country. Sir Edward p'ry shakes his head lugu¬ 
briously, saying that the dawn of a better day is 
rather a matter of faith than of sight, but he 
grudgingly admits that it may be that the dawning 
pf the day of universal peace is nearer than we think. 
:i#ord Northcliffe is cynical and sceptical. He says 
he would be a hypocrite if he pretended that he saw 
any actual promise of the dawn of the ”day of 
universal peace. The war in Tripoli, he says, shows 
that all the peace talking and peace writing of the 
last few years has not even been able to secure a 
little time for consideration before the beginning of 
that war, _ 

AMAZONIA. 

Under this title is given a very striking description 
of Brazil in the Bidkiin of the Pan-American Union 
by Major Joseph Orton Kerbey. There are twenty- 
one States in the Unitdti States of Brazil, They 
comprise an area 200,000 square miles greater than 
the forty-eight States of the North American Union. 
There are 3,000 miles of Brazilian coast. Amazonia 
comprises the two large apd mo^t northerly States of 
Brazil/Para and Amazonas, which are covered by 
: thQ forest primeval for hundreds of miles on each side 
;;bf the river. The navigable waters of the Amazon 
;^nd tributaries^ for all sorts of craft are estimated to 
.exceed 45,000 miles. The average depth is from 
■ 40 to 150 feet, and the qverage width from 6 to 40 
iniles, ** 

Ocean-going steamers sail every fortnight from New 
and Liverpool over 3,000 miles of Atlantic 
lOcean, and then up the Amazon, 2,300 miles farther, 
jp^ iquito^ in Peru without breaking cargo or transfer 
^'j>assengers. The trip is about thirteen days*to the 
Amfzon^from New .York, and from Para up the river 
[^^ut the same, Amazonia is peculiarly rich in 
ffebbe^ which, rifext to gold, makes the most valuable 
^rgo wpat. The climate is healthy, if ohe avoids 


midfiay sun and wet nights, and lives well. The 
natives say that “ only dogs and Englishmen go about 
in thtfsun.** The days are all June days. The sdn 
rises at precisely the same moment eyery morning,: 
and disappears at the sarAe hdor behiiv^ the Andes^ 
when immediately descends the dark tropical night. 

AN ENGLISH COMPANY TO THE FORE. 

The two lines that reach the Amazon direct are the 
Lloyd Brazileiro and the English Booth Company. 
Of the Booth Company the Right Hon. Charles 
Booth IS the most distinguished member;— 

The Booth Company is an English corporation that realised 
the importance of the Amazon trade and devoted their energies 
exclusively to its development, earning enormous profits from 
the monopoly of handling rubber, etc. It is no more than 
justice to add that they did good serVice, and probably all the 
trade Americans enjoy there to-day is due to the satisfactory 
service. They have been in this trade over fifty years, their 
fleet of cargo steamers operating a triangular service fortnightly 
between New York, Para, and Manaos, and Liverpool. 

The Booth is a wealthy corporation, in the enjoyment of 
special facilities in the w'ay of docks at Manaos and privileges- 
at the new docks at Para. 

'J Jjeir principal service extends to IJverpool, mf Lisbon and 
Havre, to which points they run a fine class of steamers, the 
passenger traffic to Europe being heavier than to New York. 

Though Manaos, a thousand miles up the iViiiazon, is con¬ 
sidered the end of the voyage, they run a steamer monthly 
another thoysand miles up the river to Iquitos, in Peru, 

THE SEAT OF COMING WORLD EMPIRE. 

The writer concludes ;— 

Imagination—and not very exuberant imagination at that— 
can see a world power in Brazil, in the distant Aidcn. 

Just as the Amazon is the greatest river in the world, its 
valleys will some day \k the seat of one of the greatest empires 
of the world. 

The Ganges and the Nile are of the historic past; the Danube^ 
the Volga, and the Mississippi are of the present ; the Amazon,, 
the Orinoco, and the Kongo bel6ng to the. future. 

In all the world there is no valley so riotous in fertility as 
that which the Amazon waters, and suitable population, aided 
by modern machinery and ai>pliances, will in lime blaze the 
pathway for civilisation in the forest of thi^t portion of South 
America known as Amazonia. • 


• A PEN-PORTRAIT OF MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

"" In the DecenTl)er number of the Mitigate Monthly 
Mr. Gerald Cuniberljind has a short J>iographical 
article on Mrs. Annie Besant. * He concludes his 
sketch with this pen-picture of his suty^ct:— 

Her eyes are warm and sympathetic. She talks well 
and quickly, with the matter of-fact air of a wom’an*of affairs.. 
She has no affectations. One sees in a moment that'she is 
trusiwoTthy. Her demcaHour is always calm. Years ago she 
bad a violent temper, but she has killed it now. Her hands 
are small and soft ; their touch is liKe velvet. There is a 
strange serenity about her, ^though one knows that this peace¬ 
fulness exists side by side with extraordinary energy. * 

Everything she says is precise, and not to be mistaken. It is- 
evident she thinks clearly and quickly. She never hesitates for 
a word. Great vitality seems to animate her. She is easy and 
natural. Moreover, she is very hufttan and likeable. She docs- 
not hold herself aloof from anyone ; she is, above all, a 
comrade. Her wdsdom is given forth spontaneously, without 
the oracular mannar*of the selMmportanr and without the over¬ 
emphasis of the vain. In a word, she is wise and good and 
strong. She is one of the few heroic figures of our dAty, 












BtSTISK MAGNANIMItY. # 

, A va&Vlnteresdng patriotism in England 

jand America is contributed by Sydney Brooks *to the 
December Forttm, Mr. Brooks calls attention to the 
: fact that tt^ugh we* hav# more history than most 
nations, if* not any, we ard as a people singularly 
deficient in the sense and pride of fiistory. Com¬ 
pared with our own kihsmen in Wales, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and America, Englishmen have next to no 
memory for the past at all. In France the organised 


.# • 

Fourth of July has become a British festival. Mr. 
Brooks remarks 

There is, as it seems to me, something fine in a people who ' 
can thus candidly publish and acknowledge the most appalling 
and castly error in their annals. * Which at any rate is the s 
more inspiriting figure of the two—an Englishman sincerely 
and unr«crvedly honohring Washington, or nn Amwiean 
raking among the dust-heap of the Revolution Jbr his Anglo- 
phobiac fuel ? • ■ • 

ANTI-ENGLISH FEELING IN U.S,A. 


teaching of citizenship obtains throughout. In Ger- 
' fiiany history and patriotism are taught together. But 
'^ '“the nation on whose shoulders lie the heaviest 
responsibilities that any people have yet borne makes 
little or no attempt to equip her sons for the task of 
discharging them intelligently." 

A PEOPLE WITHOUT A MEMORY. 

To the great masses of Englishmen parades and 
processions and memorial exercises in honour, say, 
of Waterloo, would seem a foolish waste of time. 


In the January London Miss M. S. Burton en¬ 
larges on the carefully-cultivated antipathy of the ;; 
Northerners of the United States to this country. She 
denounces their narrow vision, jaundiced by fancied' ! 
wrongs, w'hich is called [latriotism. She says ■ v 
That vision has created Sons IXiiighters of the Revolu- ' 
tionf jjreat organisations throughout the coi|ntry, whose function 
it is to keep alive the popular version of the struggle for liberty, 
by making speeches on Independence Day vivid with word- ; 
pictures of the brutal tyranny of the English rule, and the • 
sublime efforts their heroic forefathers made to break the hated 
chains; and how the god of victories upheld their righteous 


There is nothing that separates England and 
America or England and Ireland so much as the 
fact that the Americans and Irish have memories and 
the English have none.” If America owned the 
British Empire she would make life one perpetual 
round of public festivities. We shoulfl have a 
Canada Day and an Australia Day, and a Day for 
every other part of the Empire. We should live 
over again our past through the calendar of an 
Imperial year. 


cause till the struggle gave them freedom and laid the founda- ' 
lion of their magnificent Republic. l .ct them never forget that 
struggle, or the wicked oppression of the English which led to it; . 
CliilJrcn are taught that it is a proof of patriotism to hoot 
Union J.ick, and even to trample upon it when there is afi 
opportunity. Wherever it is possible in a childish way to flout ;' 
iMigland by gibe and sneer the Press do not neglect the oppor* ; 
tunivy ; and as the people are more powerful than the Govern¬ 
ment thfiy are the force to be couTited with. It is only just 
to say tiiat the antagonism towards us is less marked than 
it was. 

CURIOUS “HISTORY.” * r; 


CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

On the other hand, this lade of historical imagina¬ 
tion and enlightened patriotism helps the English 
to rob the past of all its sting. “No nation is so 
incapable as the English of keeping a grudge alive. 
No nation wastes so little of its time nourishing 
futile antipathies.^’ Mr. Brooks is especially im¬ 
pressed by the way Englishmen celebrate the Fourth 
of July. He says :— 

Of all the celebrations of the day and the event that the 
past century and a quarter have witnessed, tTie most interesting, 
to my mind, was the first that was ejer held in England. 1 do 
npt know the date, nor who had the hardihood to suggest it, 
nor how the occasion was looked upon by current English 
opinion. But from that beginning much has sprung July the 
Fourth has‘become an Anglo-American festivity; and the 
English, who never commemorate the triumphs of their history, 
make an annual point of joining Wflh the Americans in cele¬ 
brating its greatest disptcr. 

Mr. Brooks will be interested to know that the first 
, of the present succession or English celebrations of the 
.Fourth of July took place in Browning^Hall in 1895, 

■; At which Mr. W. T. Stes^d presided. Miss Willard 


Miss Burton’s narrative is somewhat challenged by 
her singular history. She says, “ We find that the 
bitter blood of the old Covenanters, handed down : 
through the Pilgrim Fathers in self-exile, has lost little; ; 
of its intensity after filtering through some fifteen ■ 
generations.” As the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 
America in 1620, and came from Nottinghamshire; ' 
and thereabouts, and the Ctovenanters were Scotch and 
did not come into prominence as a distinct body.’iif 
until after 1640, the bitter blood of the old Coven*. 
anters must have described a somewhat circuitous^ 
route, in defiance of chronology and of geography, in :;| 
order to be handed down through the Pilgrim Fathers*?^ 

missionary Expectations. f 

In The East and the West for Janiiai^ Rev. W. E. S.^^1 
Holland quotes an Indian student who said :— 

“ Wc w^ll fight for caste to? the end ; for it is our last' ti; 
standing-ground against Christianity. You know quite well; 4 
that, if it was not for caste, three-quarters of the men in this; (3 
hostel would be Christians to-day.” , 

Mr. Holland then goes on to s^ak of “ the UdAl 
wave of conversion ” that may be expected when'; 
caste begins to break i 


spoke, and letters were read from the American. 
Ambassador and from the Imperial High Commis¬ 
sioner of Canad|r Next year, foj: the first time in 
history, a British statesman, Mr. Jimes Bryce, was 
' incited to die American banquet. Since then the 


India moves in caste. The castes thus permeated by Christian | 
thought and sentiment must soon beg^n to move. Wh^ thb ^ 
move begins there will be a landslide into the Church. *Thscl> 
landslide will swee^ on one side the inission^y and all his works. 
There will be heresies galore. But a Christian natio% will be V 
born in a day. 
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IHE IVEVIEW 
» 


■t * 

INDIA’S GAINS AND LOSSES UNDER OUR RULE. 

Bv AN Indian 

• 

In*" the Indian World for December, the editor, 
Prithwis Chandpa Ra«y, sums up the gains and losses 
- of the British ^connection. Amc^ng the gains he 
re(:kons th<^ Pax Prltannka^ '^ sense of security of 
life and property unknown in India previously; (2) a 
trhmmon system of education, government, administra¬ 
tion, and a common spoken tongue, a new India, a 
common nationality ; (3) world-wide trade and indus¬ 
try ; (4) suppression "of Sail and infanticide, 

and steady disappearance of polygamy, polyandry, etc.; 
(5) bitterness assuaged of mutual prejudice between 
members of different religions. 


LOSSES. 

• 

“We have lost a gflocl deal under British jule— 
inore than a fofeigner can gauge,” says the editor :— 

The most significant item under this head is the loss of our 
ancient ideals of liie and tlie bad bargain we have made in 
bartering a spiritual for a material lil'e. Our old moorings have 
been cast adrift, antT socially we are now a people without any 
definite ideals, without knowing whither we are drifting. 
Hindu society, or, for the matter of that, Indian society of to¬ 
day is now like a ship 'without a pilot and with no one to steer 
it clear of rocks. The want of ideals and the absence of guid¬ 
ance are the creation of Hritish rule. Tlie old order of plain 
living and high thinking has been replaced by luxurious living 
and no thinking ; the old neighbourly feeling lias given way to 
a life of rigid selfishness j^the old code of doing goo(^ to others 
when you can has made room for a spirit of indifferentism new 
under an eastern sky. There has been a general disintegration 
of social order all along the line. 

It is difficult to say if we have lost much in morals or ideas of 
social purity. But i!ie fact must go wiilioiit challenge that in¬ 
temperance, fraud, deceit, mistrust are gaining currency to an 
extent 'wdiich could find no parallel in the history of India 
except in the intriguing (^)urts of Agra and Delhi. 

Replacement by organised charily of the old 
individual charities, the breakdown ol the joint 
family system without a poor-house system in its 
place; deepening poverty among the articulate 
classes in India, upon whom British rule has abso¬ 
lutely conferred no Vienehts. “ One '^f the w orst 
lessons that England has taught India, both morally 
and politically, is that cofour a crime. Before the 
advent of the British, •tlie colour rjiiestion never 
entered into any administrative or political dis¬ 
cussion” 


THE WEST NO AUTHORITY ON RELIGION. 

- In the Indian Wopjd for December ^Mr. Myror 
H. Phelps, an American friend of India, has 
declared:— 

, J dp not mean k) say th.il one will not find in the West good 
men—spiritual men. 'I'hcrf^ are many of ihtrn —some in ilu^ 
Churches, but more outside the Chinches—the social, civic 
public life—the life of tlit'm.asses of men —goe.s on just as it 
would go* on, if men had actual knowledge that thefe was n(^ 
God. Probably at lea.st thrce-fourth.s of the men of nitrica 
gocthrough the business ami pleasures of the day, from the lime 
they rise in the morning until they retire at nigin, witlnnit a 
single .f bought of*G<xl or ipiriniai things,* fhe Churches Iiave 
become for the most pari mere social clubs, w'hcre men go to 


0¥ l\.EVIHWS. ’ ' 

mee,t their friends and acquaintances. •“ Religion ” is put oi> 
and discarded with Sunday clothes. 

No, answers Mr. Phelps; Westerners are not the men to 
consfflt about religion. They are excellent authorities on-stocks ^ 
and bonds and railways and motor-cars and flying machines. 
But don’t ask them about eligiqp or take their advice, Ort 
that iiibject they know litUe. * ^ 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN INDIA, 

With Further Suggestions. 

Dr. J. Beattie Crozier, in the Por/nii;My 
lays down a few rough general principles for the 
government of India, suggested by Ins own special 
studies on the Constitution-building side of Sociology. 
The first part of the article is devoted to an exposition 
of the reasons which have rendered it very easy for 
us to establish our aulhoiity in India. The latter 
part of it deals with our prospect in the future. 

Dr. Grozier thinks the one shadow, which is as wide 
as the .sky, is the modern political .spirit which cannot 
be exorcised or fought with carnal weapons, 'The 
most that ^ve can do is to give it as f ee a vent^ 
as wide an outlook, and as fair an arena as 
po-^sible. 

With regard to the Indian Princes, he would make 
up to them in honours for any ultimate political 
powers which the necessities of our supremacy must 
deny them. He would leave them to enjoy their 
own independent sovereignty as protected I)y their 
treaty rights, as much so, indeed, as if they were 
Afghans or Thibetans. 

As to the young Europeanised Brahmins, he w’ould 
grant them an equality of opportunity to all those 
positions and honoiirsiin their own country to which 
their abilities can carry them, even up to the Imperial 
Ix‘gislative Council. He w’^ould reform the methods 
of examination and education and give them the 
wu'dest extension of authority in ail the civil affairs 
of their own country, wliile reserving the supremacy 
of ultimate power for ourselves. * He would not give 
any popular franchise. 

^ As for Caste, he would try to dissolve it by indirect 
action from within, while he would hand over the 
fifty millions of “Outcasts ” to Christian missionaries. 

As for the people in^encral, he would offer them all 
alike a free and open primary education. 

Irj the Contemporary Panao Mafor-General H. B. 
jeffre^ pleads very .strongly in favour of .admitting 
the Princes of India and other competent Indians to 
commissions in the iindian army. He laments that 
the King lost a great opportunity by not 

opening to the descendant^ of tliose who in the past gallantly 
led Sikhs,. Rajputs, Pathans, Biiluchiij against us, an honour¬ 
able career in our army. Wc venture to say that had the King- 
Kmptror at ibji recent Durbar seen fit to grant this concession 
to Indian sentiment and aspirations, the boon wouhl have been, 
received with enthusiastic gratitude. The native army welcomes - 
the extension to it of the possibility of winning the Victoria 
Cro.ss, but no .step would arouse such passionate loyalty among 
the natural leaders mf India’s fighting nUn as the removal of the : 
nice disqualification, in the matter of rising to real military 
coinmami, under which they now suffer. • 




vReviews. 

•' • 



.‘JOHN MORLEY.” 

An Avpreciation bv an American. * 

In the Aiimtic Monthly for January Mr, George 
McLean Harper publishes an elaborate appreciation 
of “ John Morley '' as j maij of letters and a philoso¬ 
pher rather tifen as a statesman. Mr. Harper thinks 
that it cannot be an unprofitable task 4o set “ forth 
the personal opinions upon historical tendencies, 
chiefly religious and political, which constitute the 
philosophy of such a man as John Morley. They 
have the tonic vigour, the fortifying sting of the iin- 
perfumed and impartial sea. They brace the mind 
against comfortable sophistry. They are fatal to 
flabby growths of emotion expatiating in the semblance 
of reason.'* 

MR. MORCEY'S PRINCIPLES. 

Mr. Money, says Mr. Harper, would find no jilace 
in American politics :— 

The principles of an English viscount would be too 'tlcino- 
cratic for the country men of Lincoln. A professed believer in 
the doctrines of the French RevolutiRn would be regarded as 
dangerous in the nation that Thomas Jefferson helped to found. 

His agnosticism would have ostracised him in the 
Stales. His principles, as laid clown in his writings, 
‘‘are essentially the jirinciples of the eighteenth century. 
Enlightenment translated, through the medium of an 
English mind, into terms appropriate to ait^age which 
has seen the conjectures of rationalism confirmed by 
natural science and historical criticism." 

ms ma(;m;m opus. 

Mr. Harper, who dismisses the Gladstone biography 
in a paragraph, devotes pages to Mr. Motley's little 
treatise “ On Compromise.” He says :— 

Ills essay “On ('onipiomise ” ,is a work ol extraordinary 
value. Not lo have read it is to have missed a powerful 
stimulus lo right living. It is the moral p«>rtrait of tlic author, 
and although rlravvn so long ago as 1S74, it is still true in every 
feature to the prolific wiiter and active statesman who developed 
in later years. 

A successor of sainte-beuvk. 

Mr. Harper traces his place in the literary philo- 
.sophical succession as follows :— 

Me shows no tendency to yield to the fasciniilion of niystiiial 
natures. For this reason, he is, as a ]>sycli«logist, fiir Jess rich 
in haunting sympathies and profound and delicate observations 
than Sainte-Reiivo, for example, *The play of religious and 
political forces in th- region of practical intcJhxd, not purely 
speculative or purely active intellect, but mediatory between 
literature and lift, may be belter observed, for the period 
between 18c6 and 1S69, in the life and works the great 
French critic than anywhere else. For the preceding fifty years, 
Goethe performs the same office. the period since Sainte- 

Beuve*s death, one who would follow the course of the game 
might content himseltwith Matthew Arnold and Morley. The 
latter alone would not suffice. There is not enough poetry in 
him, nor enough breadth of rfe^ling. *Morley begins almost 
precisely where Saiflte-Beuve ended, with a sure grasp of several 
elementary principles ; but apparently he has never entertained 
so many conflicting emotional sympathies. * 

HIS •LIMITATIONS. , 

Of Mr. Morley as a biographer of Cromw^ell Mr. 
Harper says :— ^ . 

I.,ord Morley is no painter. He has" few colours on his 
palette, tnd they are ready-mixed. There is no flavour of regret 


in Lord ^^orley’s writings, lone of renouncement; above 
allj no sentimenlaiity. There is hardly* a trace in him of 
sympathy with the great reactionary movements that enriched 
the nnaginaifon of Englishmen and Americans in the nit|eteenUi 
ccTvtiiry, 

But for all that he has rehdefed ^eat service to his 
day and generation. For, says Mr. Harper 
• John Morley, believing that ** the spiritual life of man needs 
direction quite as much as it needs impulse, anddiglil quite as 
much as force," has stooef patient, sober, and tenacious of H!s 
ideals throughout a generaticfli when the contrary doctrine was 
insistently taught. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION IN RUSSIA. 

Baron IIeykin(;, in an article which he contributes 
to the Fortnightly Revioiv^ adverts to the Jewish 
question. He regards the maintenance of the present 
system which confines the Jqws to the *‘pale" as an 
act hf necessary scll-defcnce. Incidentally, he takes 
occasion to protest against the popular delusion that 
the “ pale " is a kind of Ghetto in which the Jews are 
cramped and crowded without elbow room in which 
lo live, liaion Heyking says the‘di-strict which the 
Jews are free to inhabit in Russia is 
a territory which sui])asscs in s^ize the largest States in Western 
Europe ; it is double the si/c of 1 k>iIi France and Germany, one 
and a halt times larger than Ausuia-Hungary, and two and a 
half limes the size of (beat Hritain. It can tliereforc hardly be 
said that llic Jews in Russia are crowded together. Within 
the same territorial limits dwell 4.4,ocx»,cxx) Gliristians, a numbci 
eight times as large as that ot the Jtw-s, without sufl'ering from 
any congestion. 

Dealing with the complaint made by some that tne 
refusal to permit Jews to enter the re.st of Russia 
crippled business by putting obstacles in the way ol 
Jewish representatives of British business firms visiting 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, ^he declares that there 
is no 

obstaejo in the way of the entry of Jewish business rcpresenla- 
lives of foreign commercial and industrial houses in(<> Russia. 
Their passports arc provided with a Z'/sa by’Russian Stale 
consular oflit ers under the same regulations as the passports oJ 
(.'hristians, and in both l ases lift rv-ur is valid for six months. 

But even the Russian Jews are by no means strictly 
eonfined to the Polish and Lithuanian provinces. 
Baron Heyking sayj:— "* 

If Russia were to give lo th» Jews all the rights which are 
enjoyed by her other sul.>)ecis, she would expose the most 
numerous class of her ]H)puJation, the millions of good-nat\|red, 
easy-going, unsuspecting, and' hard-working peasants, to .a 
merciless exploitation and sul)jugation by IIiq Jews, ll is pre¬ 
cisely for tluise reasons tliai the majority of ifie Jews in Russia 
arc kepi witlijn certain territorial limits an<l are not allowed tc 
wander all over the Empire. Thijf restriction does not, however, 
apply to those Jews who are merchants of the first guild, 
who are not smaH traders, nor to persons employed by them, 
nor to .artisans, graduates, or undergraduates preparing for their 
examinations ; professional persons, such* as doctors, lawyers, 
and tlentists; and such persons as chemists, assisianU ol 
chemists, mid wives, and so forth. In the case of all tho.se Jew* 
who can prove that they are engaged in useful and 'Self-support¬ 
ing occupations, no limitation exists to their rights’of settling ir 
whatever part of the Empire they may choose. Jews may bt 
membeFsS of the Duma for any constituency in Russia. 0 #ly the 
unproductive classes, the host of middlemen of oil kinds, and 
those persons wlio have not qualified fol a particulajr tradt 
recognised by law', are confined 10 certain territorial liAits. 








|; " THE PATRIOT SONGS OF INDIA, 
fe TliB Durbar number of the Hiudustan Rtvieib is 
^Bbteworthy for the'witness which it tfears to the 
;:<!ifflorescence of j)oelr^’ in India. There is a Corona- 
li^On Ode by Ragliubir Narayanqt, bidding Their 
^iKkfierial Majesties, welcome. I'here is a review of 
H. I). Cecil’s Coronation Poem find love> 
ifiongs, Mr.Xecil being an Indian by nationality and 
%.Parsi by religion. Here lire two stanzas from the 
^Coronation Oiie ;— 

:;^t)giand, thou liast unbound ihe chain? from t-lu* 4 ands of the 
slave, 

^England, lliou bust conquered Ihe land and held the invincible 
k ■ ■ ■ wave, 

v^Other of sons, whose hearts arc strong as ihe sun and brave, 

; England, Knglaiul forever! 

^j&iigland, thou giver of niiiny a gift and sower of seeds 
sWhose harvest is flowers ana blos-onrs of deathless deedik, 

ihon mofhor tn all, and killer of castes and cieeds, 
England, England forever ! 

, Tbo reviewer adds a tribute which, from our Indian 
fellow-subjects, iii worth reproducing :— 

It has been remarked that there is no language which lends 
Itself to the expression of lyric emotion, to the free outpouring of 
the inmost depths of the human soul, so well as English ; there 
ift no literature lliat lias produced a group of writers wKo can 
^compare in this respect \^ ith Wordsworth and Shelley, Keats and 
^Byron, Mood and Campljcll, Tcnny>on anti Browning, Coleridge 
and Rossetti, 

‘‘HANDfc MATARAM” IN ENGLISH.* 


In Ij^mple after temple we set tip thine image, 

Thou art the gocjdess nqlding the ten weapons in Ihy 

hands ; 

Thou* art La&sAmi (ihe goddess of Fortune), residing in lotus 
lakes ; 

Thou art Sarasvati (Ihe goddess of Learning); 

'I'o thee I bow, * ^ 

I bow to ihee^^Liiks/imij tlic pure, the handsome, the smiling, 
the sincere, the bejewelled, the Mother. 

A PSALM OX INDIA.- 

Mr. Singh quotes another poem, “ one of the most 
charming of these efforts, which invests the passion 
for India with religious significance — 

O God 1 the Nameless under many names ! 

O Thou, the formless under many forms ! 

The Silent, who art heard in many voices ! 

Through all the pores of Being lak«; my prayer ! 

Be favourable to this ancient land, 

Tliis Motherland of saints and holy men, 

This land of hallowed hills and sacred streams, 

Of sombre forests and sun^fioorlcd plains ; 

This glory of the immemorial East, 

Whose dwelling is the sqrlendour of the Sun ; 

Our Motherland, our home, our India ! 

May all her many peoples live together 
Honouring one another, quietly ! 

Bring her the peace that kings cannot bequeath, 

The happiness that cometh not l>y wealth ! 

Each in his own way, yet lei each for all 
Work and let work, ilvr and be good to life. 

So let the^elf of each be India’s self, 

And India each man’s cretd. and each man’? race be India, 
India, India. 


Mr. Saint Nihal Singh writes on the patriotic songs 
of* India, and gives a free translation of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee’s “ Bande Mataram ” (Hail, 
Mother !), This was first [niblished more than a 
generation ago, but was not taken up as the war-cry of 
Bengali patriotism until 1905. when Lord Curzon par¬ 
titioned Bengal. The title of the song became a 
popular phrase of salutation. This song in conse¬ 
quence caused some anxiety to the Government. It 
will come as a surprise,to English readers at home 
that any British Government could resent such poetic 
Outburst of love for the common Inoia which the 
British Government itself Ijas created :— 

1 bow to thee, Mother, • 

Tbou ^ho art rich in streams,»fruit, and cool soiithern breezes, 

’ Whose fields are green with harvests, 

.“Whose nights are a-glittcr with the sheen of silvery moonlight, 

■ Who art decorated with blossoming trees, 

Whose smile is jradiant, 

^'Whosc voice is musical and whose words are like sparkling 

tr. jewels, 

fWho fulfillesl desires, • ^ 

who dost strike terror with thy babel of millions of 
{ - voices, • 

V Aiid with ihe sharp swords of countless arm?» 
i^Who dares to calUhce helpless ? 

who dost wield the strength of a niuliitude and repel 
hosts of enemies, 

;Tjt0u who art the saviour of thy people, 

To thee I bow, • i 

art wisdom, thou art religion, 

'iThtu art^the heart, thd very core of our heart, 
f^bou art the life-j^eath of our bodies, ^ 
i Th(Hl art the strength of our arms, 

Thoti flt the piety of our hearts, 


All this poetry Is a sign of the new^ life w^hich is 
awakening, unifying and propelling India. 


THE GEIKWAR’JS LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 

Tiik unhappy attention drawn to the Geikwar of 
Baroda at the Delhi Durbar makes us turn with the 
greater pleasure to the account given in the Modern 
Kevmv for December of the magnificent development 
that his Highness is arranging of libraries in Baroda. 

For long he has cherished the idea of a network of 
free village and town libraries in his State, and for 
jthis purpose he compared experiences during his 
visits to European and American public libraries. 
The American model impressed him most, and from 
America he issued lln order instructing the educa¬ 
tional department of his State to j^rganise at once 
a net^rk of village libraries throughout the State. 

He also appointed Mr. W. A, Borden, ah American 
librarian, to organise the work for him. Mr. Borden 
found already in existence in four districts of the 
State forty larger libraries with nearly 40,000 
volumes, and 19^1 sm^ll village and town libraries, 
with an aggregate of 25,000 volumes. The Laxmi Vilas 
Palace Library has been transformed into a Central ^ 
Library, to te the Free^ Public Library of Baroda ^ 
City. The woik is going forward with all the latest ; 
American developments, and with thorough American ^ , ’ 
organisation, including library ^class, information y 
bureau, libraries for children, lectures, etc. The 
writer of the paper is R. K. Prabhu. t 






THE OBitJIN OF THE TRIPLICE. 

From the Memoirs of Crispi. 

The Revue des Deux Mcudes, in its mid-DeCember 
number, has been permitted to print from the Memoirs 
and JournaHl of Fraficescft^ Crispi, which are being 
edited for* publication by T. Palamjjnghi Crispi, a 
chapter relating to the origin of tlie 'Priplc Alliance 
between Germany, Austria and Italy. 

CRISprs MISSION IN 1.877. 

The documents, consisting of letters and reports 
written by Crispi, or letters received by him, give an 
account of an important political tour to several 
European capitals on which Crispi w^as sent in 1877 
to discuss the solution of different questions which 
might arise in consequence of llie Russo-Turkish w^ar, 
as w^ell as the desirability of an alliance between Italy 
and Germany, in case of war with France or with 
Austria. The most interesting parts are the reports 
of the two interviews with Prince Bismarck. In the 
evening of September i7lh at Gastein the first 
meeting took place, and Crispi explained his mission. 
He said in effect:- - 


At Rome we are talking of the pro)ability of a war willi 
France sltouhl the reuciionary parly win in the next French 
elections. Moreover, we are iit)t quite sure of Au-ilria, and that 
is why I have been sent by the King of Italy to discuss several 
things, some of special interest to Italy and Aennany, and 
others of international interest. W'ould yon be disposed to 
enter into an alliarice w ith us sin uid we find ourselves obliged 
10 go lo war with France or with Austria? 


FRANCE, THE COMMON ENEMY. 

Keeping to the international questions, Bismarck's 
reply ran : — 

If Italy were to be attacked l)y. France, Germany would unite 
w ith you against the common enemy, and we can agree as to a 
treaty with this aim in view. But I hope there will be no war. 
As to Austria, 1 cannot imagine the position of having her as an 
enemy, and I say tjuvUe frankly I will not even foresee such an 
eventuality. We require that Russia and Austria shall remain 
friends. Germaiiy has no interests in the Eastern Question, and 
any solution (after %lie jRiisso-Turkish AVar) will \>c acceptable 
to us, provided it does not trouble the peace of Europe. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


In reference to the Eastern Question Crispi ven¬ 
tured to ask : — 


Do you •believe Austria wili always remain friendly to 
Germany ? What about the Danube ? Is not a large part of it 
a German rivirj Italy cannot be indilferent lo the Eastern 
Question. It is saicl that Russia, to make sure of the jViendsbip 
of Austria, has oftered the latter the Bosnian f^ovinces, but 
Italy could not allowr Austria to occupy these territories. You 
ought to dissuade Count Andrassy^roni any desire of conquest 
of Ottoman territory. 

AUSTRIA A*ND THE BOSNIAN PROVINCES. 


The Prince explained^--- 

Austria is pursuing a good policy at the present moment, and 
t am persuaded she w ill continue lo do s<^ The only possible 
ause of a rupture betw'een ^ustria and Grermany would be a 
iiflference of policies of llie two Governments in Poland. The 
Oanube docs not concern us ; the river is only navigable frofli 
Belgrade. Bosnia and the Eastern Question do not affect 
Jerman interests,d)ul .if they became, the cause of a quarrel 
>etweien Austria and Italy we should deplore it. If Austria 
lid take Bosnia, Italy could take Albania, or some other 
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Turkish territory on the Adrkitic, I hope, however, that the^ 
Tflation^ of your Government with that Austria will becv>me 
friendly and even cordial, but if you should go to w\ar with 
Austria, we will not help you againsf our friend. • 


GERMANY AND ^AUSTRIA. 

“ Germanic unity is not yet achieved,” observed- 
Crispi, “ and there are many .Germans outside the 
German Empire.” “ Austrian territory seemS to 
please you, and GaStein, to which you come ewy 
year, has to me a symbolical meaning. It might 
even become a prediction. . . But Bismarck 
inlerposied :— 

No, you are wrong. I used lo come here before 1866. But 
listen to me. Wc Iiave a vast Empire with forty millions of 
people to govern. That gives us enough to <lo, and we have 
no ambition to make new' conquests or lo run the risk of losing 
what we now' possess. It is to our interest to maintain pea)Ce* 

A TREATY AGAINST FRANCE. 

Bismarck repeated the offer of a.Turkish province, 
hut Crispi said, “ We do not want a Turkish province 
on the Adriatic. Austria would still be able to enter 
our country whenever she chose. We want nothing 
from anybody ; wc shall abide by the treaties, but: 
desire security at home.” 

On September 24th Crispi again saw Bismarck At; 
Berlin, and the reply he received from the Princ^^ 
waii:— 

1 have not yet seen the King; but so far as I am concerned^ 
I am ready to negoliaivi against France, but not against 
Ausirij^. The Alliance will have to be defensive and offensive;;: 
not because I desire war (I will Jo everything I can lo avoid 
it), but because of the nature of things. 

BISMARCK AND THE HOLY SEE. 

.. • " 

Among other things Crispi referred to a successor, 
to Pius IX. “A Liberal Pope would be worse than 
a reactionary,” said Bismarck. “The vice is in the 
institution, and the man, w 4 ioever he may be and 
whatever his opinions and tendencies, can have little 
or no influence on the action of the Holy See. At^ 
the Vatican the real master is the Curia.” 

“That is only too agreed Crispi, and b6; 

expressed the gratitude of the Italians to Bismarckiij 
for his strong altitude against the Catholic clergi| 
since 1870. “ But 1 jannot be equally grateful tq| 

the Italian GoveriMnent,” w'as Bismarck’s retort. i*; 

__ ■ 

Russia^ India, America- * 

In the Hindustan Rmew for October Mr. .J, 

Rao draws a comparison and contrast between Ind|^ 
and Russia. In both, he says, th^ vastness of thi^ 
environment paralyses the individual activity :— 

In the* United States the ifitellectual artistic and spiritual 
results are ridiculously small compared with the phenomenal 
material success. Thus vaslness of Nature in the end proves tod; 
much for man. Now when anything proves too much for us;;: 
the keynote of our character becomes resignation and our primes 
virtue endurance. Though absurd as it may seem at first sight;^ 
that is the type of character which the Americans will ultimately- 
reac]^. But in Russia, as in India, it is a trait ^f the naliDnil|: 
character which has been reached long ago in the past. 

The writer somewhat bitterly contrasts, the^ublicl^;: 
spirited devoyon of the educated^ classes in Rus^ll 
with the futility of the same order m India, .>j 



^ The R'EViEW op vRiVrivi^^^ 


^ HR. BRYCE ON FOREIGN NISSIONS. 

: In the Ihtcrnational Reiyieiv of Missions fhe 

: James Bryce gives the impressions of a 

..■traveller among the non Christian races. He declares 
j that no traveller of art*observant eye and an impartial 

can fail to be struc:k by the immense improve- 
m which rnissionafios have wrought in the eondition. 
;vQf the non-Clirislian races, and which often is quite 
irrespective of the number ofcconverts who have been 
^formed into Christian congregations. Even where 
S nominal converts are far from rising to the Christian 
:>ethical standard the gain is great, and seems likely to 
^ be permanent. 

THE ACTION OF COVER NAIF NTS.IMPROVING. 

Neverthele.ss, he asks, why is it that when Chris- 
tianity was able to overspread an<l conquer the. world 
■ against all the forces of* imperial persecution iu the 
N.first four centuries after it had appeared, its progress 
in the last four centuries, w'ith all the impulse of 
civilisation behind, should be still in many quarters 
so slow, and tlie.result so far from perfect? Mr. 
Bryce answers tliat missions are not the only form in 
which the contact of advanced and backward races 
has taken place. Everywhere the native has .siififered ; 
the white adventurer or trader treated him as though 
he had no rights. White Governments are nowVnorc 
disposed to proteci the inhabitants. The British 
Government and that qf the United States hi\\e for a 
long time been trying to do their very best to prevent 
the^e oppressions, “ In India perfect justice is dealt 
^eut,*' The United States is no less anxious to secure 
the completely fair and Just treatment of its natives 
in the Philippines. One of the most important 
things which both Governments can do is to keep 
Strong drink from the races. 

THE ACTION OF PRIVATE WHITES--BAD. 

But in spite of all that Governments can do, the 
action of private white men often disgraces their 
Christian name, and so hinders or retards the good 
work of missionaries and Governments. “ The work 
of bearing the white men's burdens too often takes 
the form of filling the white ifian’sjDocket." “ 'Phought- 
fyl men from non-Christiaij countries will sometimes 
^tell us*thai they and their fellow-countrymen have, 
twh<en drawn towards Christianity, been repelled by 
seeing how* little inlliiencc it has over the conduct of 
its nominal adherents.*^ 

Mr. Bryce enforces the necessity for the most con¬ 
stant and strenuous vigilince on the part qf Govern- 
'inents to help the natives, and iq repress every 
attempt to exploit them, and the duty of public 
opinion to support Governments in so doing. 

THE PRESENT WORLD-CRISIS. 

^ Mr. Bryce declares the age in which we are now 
^living is perhaps the most critical moment tlmt has 
tver^ been in thq history of the non-Chnstian 
^tibns:— 

Our material civilisation is permeating every part of the 
e^ith| afra telling, as it never told before, upon every one of 


the jon-Christian peoples. In another fifty years that which 
we call our civilisation will have overspread the earth and 
extinguished the native customs and organisations of the savage 
an<l semi-civilised peoples. They are being exploited as they 
never were before, and the means of transportation by land and 
sea which have penetrated anyng tljpm have brought foreigners 
cvrryv\ here, and are comple^ay breaking up at#l destroying not 
only the material conditions of their life, but also*lheir ideas and 
beliefs and worsliips, their ancient customs and all that is asso¬ 
ciated with these customs and beliefs. Their morality, such as 
it was, with all its tolerance of vices and all its degrading 
practices, was, nevertheless, for some purposes, a sanction 
which did restrain them and wdiich elevated their notions and 
directed their actions for some good purposes. All of this is 
crumbling awMy and disappearing, perishing under the shock 
and impact of the stronger civilisation wliich the European 
peoples have brought willi them. Unless the backward races 
receive some new moral basis of life, some beliefs and precepts 
ijy which they can live, something to control their bad impulses 
and lielp tb^an to formVorlhy coneopfions of life and w'oik, 
their last sf;j e will be w^irse than the first. 

We are bound, Mr. Bryce goes on to say, since we 
have destroyed the old things, to replace them l>y 
new things of a bettcil' kind, both by example as well 
as by precept. “-There is needed a revival of the 
true .spirit of the Gospel among Christian nations, in 
order that they should fulfil their Chri.stian obliga¬ 
tions to those who are passing under their control and 
influence,” I.et the Gospel of Christ come to the 
non-Christian nations, not as a crushing force in the 
hands of their destroyers and exploiters, but as a 
beneficent power to make them feel and believe that 
we and they are ail the children of one Father in 
heaven. 


HEINRICH VON KLEIST. 

A FEW weeks ago Germany commemorated a tragic 
event, the centenary of the death ‘of Heinrich von 
Kleist. Writing in the Reime d^s Deux Moncies of 
December 15th M. T. de Wyzewa recalls the circum¬ 
stances of the poet’s death. At the age of thirty-four 
he was asked by a young friend,* Henriette Vogel, 
who suffering from a torturing disease, to put an 
to her miseries, ruid he promised to render her 
this service. And on November 21st, 1811, “as a 
man who keeps his word,” he shot her and afterwards 
shot himself. With His morbid, tendencies and the 
adversities against which he had to fight the cause of 
his suicide has generally been assuqied to have been 
despair; but M. de Wyzewa takes a different view. 
He is of opinion that it was not so much despair as 
the desire to do sorflething sensational, audacious, 
and romantic, far surpas.sing the most astonishing 
incidents in any of his ^dramatic creations. -During 
his lifetime Kleist’s drama? failed tg achieve success. 
Many of them suffer from the abnormal “ intellec- 
tualism” of tlfeir author and are strangely lacking in 
^ “ pQetry,” notwithstanding *th»elegance of the verse. 
On "the other hand, everyone agrees that they are 
admirable in invention and dramj^tic force, and are 
the most “real”-and the most “tragic” to be found 
in German drama. • 




LEACrNill^PiM'IciCES' ■■IN ^ ^ THE- ■*'REVIEWS. 



"DIZW” AS LITERARY THIEF. , 

Sir Henry Lucy, writing in the Cornhill Maga- 
zific on his sixty years in the wilderness/’ presum¬ 
ably of journalism, brings to-light a flagrant instance 
of Disraeli’s plagiari^i. §ir Henry describes it as 
exceeding jif audacity “ even the historical appropria¬ 
tion of a purple passage from an oration by Thiers 
patched on to a eulogy delivered in the House of 
Commons by Disraeli on the death of Wellington.” 
The description of the Derby of 1837 in “Sybil,” in 
one of the earlier chapters of the novel, “ was 
deliberately cribbed from an account of the race 
contributed to the Sporihig ALii^azine in the ordinary 
way of business by one of its staff.” Sir Henry puls 
the two passages in a deadly parallel. We quote 
here the first and Mast sentences of the passage in 
question :— 


Sportinc. Maoazini:,'* 

As soon as they were well 
away and laid down to work, 
Sam took Pocket Hercules lo 
llic front. Up to the Kiibbinj; 
Fioiise this was the only point 
the eye could select. Higher 
up the hill, Caravan, Hybiscus, 
Benedict, Mahometan, Phos- 
phoras, Michel Fell, and Rjit- 
trap were with the grey, 
forming a front rank. .At the 
new ground the pace has toh.l 
its tale, halt a dozen being 
then out of the race. 

At the Stand, Caravan was 
decidedly the best; but just at 
the [Kjst Edwards lifted his 
gallant lit lie horse, and will) 
an extraordinary elforl con¬ 
trived to shove him in first by 
half a length. 


“Syrii..” 

As soon as they were well 
away, (.’hifney makes the run- 
ninff with Pocket Hercules. 
l’l» to the Rubbing House he 
is leading; this is the only 
point the eye can select. 
Higher up the hill, Caravan, 
Hybiscus, Benedict, Malio- 
metnn, Plio'iidioriis, Michd 
Fell, and Rat*lrap are with 
the grey, forniingia front rank, 
.and at the new ground the 
pace lias told its talc, for half a 
dozen arc already out oi the 
race. 

At the Stan<l, Caravan has 
decidedly the best; but just at 
the post Edw^ards, on I’hos- 
jihorus, lifts the gallant little 
horse, and, with an extraordi¬ 
nary effort, contrives to shove 
him in liy half a length. 


In all oth€r cases the Press is not only unjuslifiabie but ruinoujtJ'/ 
disastrous, and destructive, . • 

The English daily Press has now become the money-making 
machines of commercial adventurers. Why not say#that the 
modern so-called daily Press of England is not Press in the 
true -segse of that ex])ression, but a*mcre\nachine of commerce, ^ 
a department of Trade, nothing extraordinary in it, nothing* 
noble in Jt, but merely mercenary in ks aspect ? ^ 


“ SWAGGER RELIGIONISTS,” 

IMiis is the title of a paper by Marie Corelli in the 
]^v\\x?ivy^ London, which has as its frontispiece a full- 
length portrait of the lady. She says :— 

To me there is nothing more appalling in the whole amazing 
spectacle of modern civilEatioii rliaii to .sec thousands of men 
and women publicly inofesging a Faith which their private jives 
deny. It is not as if they were playing the humbug with 
lhcm?elves and with each ollfcr, for that is generally conceded 
to \m the universal code of sociarethics. But they are actually 
playing the humbug with that trernendbus Omnipotence to 
whose intelligent action ihey owe their very being—the 
Cicnerator of universos—the Creator of everything the eyes ican 
see, the ears can hear, or the brain can imagine—they, the 
children of one out of a million inillitm wst productive epochs, ,• 
can be found assuming a certain “swaggering” posture before 
the ever-present Divine -the purely Pharisaical “ swagger *' 
which expresses “ Lord, 1 lliank thee that 1 am not as other : 
men ! ” 

This may appeal to our anli-Pharisaic sense ; but 
when she includes Hellew and Spurgeon as types ot 
swagger religionists, and then goes on further to 
count •amongst them Abraham and MoseSj we feel 
that most of those she wishes to pillory will feel 
comfortable and in good company. M"hc cbaractei islir 
diatribe concludes: “ A religious hoarding with an 
‘ Ism ' advertised on it, it is the sign o 1 ‘ the Swaggerer, 
not of the Disciple.” 

WHAT WAS OUR*ANCESTRY? 


A DIATRIBE AGAINST THE PRESS. 

If any of our daily newspaper editors arc exposed 
to the temptations of iiaving too good a conceit of 
themselves, they will do well to read the December 
number of The Rajput, a lively monthly publishef^at 
<27-8, Strand, and edited by a gentleman who rejoices 
in the narne of 'Phakur Jessrajsinghji Sessodia. A 
contributor called Sundara • Raja explains “'Phe 
Meaning of the English Daily Press,” in an article 
from which I quote the following elo(]iient extpets :— 

For age^ and ages the Press posed itself as a teacher, erlucator, 
light and guide of the nation. But none had the boldness to 
refute this monstrous audacity. 'I’lit evil was allowed to ripen, 
and the tiny plant has now grown to a formidable tree. 

The_modern English daily newspaper is a luxurious evil. It 
kills two birds at a stroke. 'J'o tjic fatal disaster of annihilation 
—killing of man*s^inriatc dignity—it adds the danger of im¬ 
poverishment, Columns of hair-raising, thunder-striking, and 
l^eart-breaking stories, devoid of all rcalistig taste, fill up the 
daily newspapers. * 

To develop the finer instincts of man, to promote unity ani^ 
co-operation among the disunited factors of the nation, and to 
strive for the common welfare, are, or should be, the only ainis 
of the Press. It is Constructive and beneficial if these ideals are 
looked afteri In no other case there is the slightest justification 
for the •existence of a Power, popularly known as the Press. 


A WRITER iu the Revue Scieniijique believes tliat it 
is possible to trace in modern families the marks of 
descent from armour-bearing ancestors. “^Plie argu¬ 
ment is that the wearing of ca.sques and armour M 
pressing on the necks and bodies of generation after , :' 
generation of men whq^wore armour leaves certaini/l 
birth-marks knowrw by anatomists as nacin. These r 9 
marks have been found on members of families 
now' in good social position, but investigation has 
always proved that they were of gentle descent* • We / 
should naturally expect other peculiarities to be 
transmitted, and v/e are told that tRe martial hand ■ 
may he noted in families in which the profession of •; 
arms ho* been followed rrom father to son. The ^ 
hereditary sigst of the soldier may be found in the 
person who holds his hands parallel to the axis of tlie 
body by simple tension of the supinator muscles, so 
necessary in the movements of external rotation 
required for the handling of the sword. This is very 
interesting, and we wontjjsr if there are any signs by 
which we may discover from the w^ay we walk the - 
family profession or trade. WlTat, for instance^ does 
shuffling denote ? Does it mean -that our ancestors 
were old-clothes dealers ? • 



I . V - AN ALTERNATIVE »T0 CONSCRIPTION. 

: By Mr. Archibald Hurd. 

, Mb': Archibald Hurd, in the Forinightly Revieiv 
pjifeir January, declares that Lord Haldane’s speech on 
i^^O^cember ist sounded the death-knell of the National 
llSelvice Scheme. This being so, Mr. Hurd ^suggests 
litrf ^alternative national programme, to wliich he urges 
National Service League to^turn its vast influence 
considerable funds :— ■ 

;Let those who appreciate the deep patriotic fervour which 
the country consider what enthusiasm woi^d run riot 
felifough the counties and towns and villages if the National 
^Stsrvice League adopted some such programme as the follow- 

pTi' 0 ) Compulsory continuation schools for all boys from fbur- 
Slecn to sixteen years of age, the curriculum to include hygiene, 
fSechnical instruction, and compulsory physical drill. Only 
Sljicse who arc familiar with ,the marvellous results of physical 
ICdrill upon the ladsi recruited for the Navy can fully app/eciale 
l^bc influence which this reform would Iiavc m develojung the 
il-jj^siquc of the nation. 

V; «(2jL Voluntary military training in cadet corps. The cost of 
Siequipment and camp expenses would be provided by the local 
:t.;i(^ticalion authoriiicsf, supplemented by the large voluntary 
■$ubs^ which now go to the support of the various lads' 

^^^rganisalions with an enrolled strength of about 450,000. 

(3) Encouragement of the Territorial Force fed from the 
ii^det corps. In carrying out this aspect of its work the League 
Ulwould occupy very much the same relation to the Territorial 
■ Army as the Navy League occupies towards the Navy. Every 
liranch throughout the country would become an educational 
i; agency assisting by meetings and lectures in attracting recruits. 

. This, in brief outline, is surely a policy which woiud be cal¬ 
culated to win the enthusiastic support of ail classes in the 
- cpinoiunity, irrespective of political complexion or sectarian 
^differences. 

Mr. Hurd ako suggests that the cost of the Terri¬ 
torial Force should be taken off the Army Estimates 
and provided for by a county rate. His notion is to 
I make the Territorial force the centre of the county. 
i;Those who* had served in the Army or Navy, or 
I'iqtended to join them in the current year, or who 
^belonged to the police force, would be exempt from 
lilhe Territorial rate. • 

lis Points for England from TRiroLi. 

“Master Mariner” contri};>utes to the Contemporary 
a brief article entitled •“ The Invasion of 
[^■ripolij a Reassuring Lesson for Great Britain.” 
U* Master Mariner ” points out that the Turks have 
no attempt whatever to land reinforcements in 
|j^|ripoli, although the coast is much more convenient 
P|or such a relieving raid than the English coast upon 
piihich the Germans are supposed to menace a descent. 
^|ji.,:8ays;— • • 

Ef' If it takes 3S,ooo troops almost three weeks to carry out an 
attack, with no opposition w'hatever, how lung would 
or even 7o,poo, take in the face of some very dangerous 
Mpf^silion, even if the bulk of the defending fleet is out of ti e 
Our coastal torpedo flotillas are always on the spot. As 
the events of this war afford an indication, we should 
imciir no undue risk if we dispatched our battle-fleets* to the 
of Good Hope or Indian Ocean, except to our trade 
.near home wateit». And these events seem to suggest 
those who lake the view that the establishment of our 
Pl^iptpriai Army is bonsiderably in excess oflequiretnents have 
® arguments on iheir side. 


. HOW RUSSIA HADE ENGLAND. 

In the December Journal of the Royal Umlef : 
Serviu Institution Captaiii E. Rason, R.N., contributes '' 
a paper on communications between England and 
Russia. . « ^ 

IN THE 1»YS OK CANUTE. , 

He refers * first to the days of Canute, whosie 
hortheni empire, extending over England, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and a large portion of the Baltic 
coast, has been extolled by Freeman. England had 
been desolated by the Norse invasion. The Norse¬ 
men took away in clear gold or silver three times the 
value of all the land in England. But by clearing 
the Baltic of piracy, Canute made it possible for the 
trade from Novgorod to come by Pskoff:— 

The whole distance from PskoflF could be made by water, in 
the spring, without a portage. The ships which sailed from 
Pernau or from Oesel Island went to Schleswig, the goods 
were carted over the small distance of four miles to the Trema, 
.and from thence down the river Trema and Eider to the sea, and 
by sea cither to Bruges jor to l.ondon. It was in the reign of 
Canute, you may remember, that London replaced^Winchesler 
as the capital city of England. 

The trade of Canute was with and through Russia. 

It was this trade which made t!ie people of Denmark 
and England so rich, and Canute’s treasury so well 
filled. This trade probably lasted twenty years. But 
with Canifie’s death his empire fell to pieces. 

IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN BESS. 

Five hundred years later England was again in a 
bad plight. The Roman Catholic countries of Spain 
and Portugal were growing rich and powerful from 
their valuable trade with the East and West Indies 
and America. Then Chancellor made the discovery 
of Russia by way of the Northern Ocean, and Pinker¬ 
ton in 1808 says that “ the discovery of a maritime 
intercourse with the Great Empire of Russia, and the 
consequent extension of commence and navigation,” 

“ was justly regarded by historians as the first dawn of 
the wealth and naval prepondeiancc of England ” :— 

It owing to the discovery of the Northern Route to 
Russia that the English naval power arose. Almost negligible 
aw the commencement of Elizabeth’s reign, the English Navy 
was at the end of her reign tb.e most powerful naval force afloat. 

England helped Russia to overthrow tlie menacing 
power of Poland, and tCngland was able to overthrow 
the equally menacing power of Spain.^ -In subsequent 
wars Errand helped Russia with troops, and Russia 
helped England with troops. 

^TO-DAY. 

At the present day Russia is the chief employer of 
British shipping in the Black Sea 

Out of the four millions Of shipping entering Russian ports, 
over two million is British, or 50 per cent.; out of the three 
million tons of shipping entering Turkish ports, only the very 
small amount of f3,ooo tons is British, or less than f per cent. 

. .. w ■■ ■■ ■ 

“ Dear Old Piccadilly ” is the title of a very vivid 
and stirring sketch in the Canad^u Magazine for 
December, by Ntwton MacTavish, with illusirationa 
of night scenes. • 
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THE AWAKENING OF ISLAM, 

HosTtLiTY TO Christianity. 


grievance is that the natives are largely excludecr 
frbm all State appointments. * 


Writing on the recent disturbance in Tunis in the 
first December number of the Jiajue des Deux Mondes^ 
M. Louis Beftrand, wlfb has Jived ten y^ars in North 
Africa has I great deal to say about the awakening 
of Islam. 

EFFECT OF THE WAR IN TRIPOni. 

The immediate cause of the rebellion, he says, was 
the conduct of the Italians in Tripoli, and the dis¬ 
turbance was directed against the Italians in Tunis, 
but a good many Frenchmen were also molested or 
assaulted. Many other causes, more or less complex, 
have existed, and the general result was an explosion 
of hatred for all foreigners. For some little time 
a revulsion of feeling towards Europeans had 
been perceptible among the natives, and it w\as 
only the fear of reprisals which tempered the out¬ 
burst. The war in Tripoli could not fail to produce 
an evil effect in tlie French Afrfcan provinces, yet the 
Government seems not to have thought of such a 
thing. Unfortunately the administrators make a 
point of avoiding all contact with those whom they 
govern, and in consequence show no foresight in 
time of danger. In Europe it may be possible to 
predict the birth and the advance of a potmlar move¬ 
ment, but in North Africa that is not the case, and it 
is necessary to be always on one’s guard. One has 
but to imagine the effect which the accounts of Italy’s 
conduct in Tripoli must have produced to understand 
the fury and the mad desire for vengeance in every 
Mussulman’s heart. 

HATRED OF EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. 

It was inevitable that the Mussulmans of 
North Africa should make common cause with 
their co-religionarics in Tripoli. But let no one 
be deluded as to the real meaning of the rising. 
Besides the Italians and the French, all Europeans 
were aimed at. Hatred of the Christians had 
already seized the soul of the Mussulman, and 
recent events in Morocco and in Tripoli have oijy 
added to it. The causes of the new •state of mind of 
the natives .are much older tluyi these events, and the 
consequences are more serious. With the agricultural 
and industrial ^exploitation of the country the com¬ 
plete conquest was begun. The Europf^nii it is 
felt, has Become the master of the soil—a master 
daily more and more greedy^ and exacting. The 
Arabs are realising that the trench are indeed their 
masters, and in consequence enemies—enemies who 
at one time crush theiji .and at another try to 
manage them by weakness. They resent being com¬ 
pelled to work regularly for a living according to 
European ideas, their wbplc natural mode of life is 
upset, and the Europe&n method of administration is,, 
repugnant to them. They hate all officials, abominate 
the European inception of prgperty, and regard 
taxation as hateful robbery. ThSy prefer to be 
exploiftd by their own co-rcligionaries. A further 


A UNITED ISfAM. • 

To the Mussulman religiqn ii^ everything, and 
rancour and hatred are excited by religious fanaticism. 
Islam incapable of evolution, but the appeal to 
religious feeling can unite in a solid and compact 
body all its scattered forces. All the military opera¬ 
tions in the Mussulman ^countries, all the projects of 
methodical colonisation and industrial and agricultural 
exploitatioii, all the vast plan of economic and political 
conquest from Egypt to Morocco, has only ended by 
awakening in the Mussulman peoples the instinct of 
preservation, and this instinct is expressed in the 
most powerful and redoubtable form—the unionr of 
all souls in the faith. Henceforth the Mussulmans of 
all countries will proclaim tlieir desire to cease their 
intestine divisions and to unite against the Christians, 
and if this propaganda of religious unity is continued, 
Europeans will find ranged against them a formidable , 
mass of Islamic nations, from India to Morocco, who 
will have none of our customs or ideas, and especially 
none of our methods of administration. At no very 
distant date Christianity, in direct opposition to 
Islam, may be a reality. After such a long struggle . 
for coarse material interests the two forces may find 
themselves at war for ideas 

• _f 

Christianising a Heathen People Wholesale. 

In the new International Revieu^^ of Missions’' 

John Warneck describes the remarkable progress 
made by the Rhenish Missionary Society among the 
Bataks, a hill people in the interior of the Island of 
Sumatra. They were animisttc and materialistically, 
minded heathen, who were cannibals, and stubbornly 
resisted the efforts of the missionaries until some ' 
thirty years ago; but now “ it is harvest time on a ■ 
great scale.”" The Batak^ number, it is estimated, ;! 
between 6co,ooo and 700,000 souls; 103,000 of v; 
these have been received into the Christian Church 
by baptism, and there ;ire in addition 11,200 can-^ 
didates for baptism. Dr. Warneck discusses * with | 
great shrewdness the preiblems opened up^by the t; 
“ mass movement ” towards Christianity, Not merely 
have tlie aboriginal heathen been influenced, bat m ; 
Angkola nearly 8,000 converts have been won among:; 
Mohammedans. 'Fhe writer expects *that the Chris -1 
tianisation of the Mohammejjlau Indonesian world will ' 
be carried out for the most part by Indonesian,; 
Christians. • _ 

Features of the illustrations in .January Pearsoris 
are six full-page pictures illustrative of various stages 
of Empire-building, portraits of the two Winston 
Churchills, the American novelist and 4 he British 
statesman ; the two famous Sir William Smiths, one 
director of naval construction,•the other founder of 
the Boys’ Brigade, and a paper by Ualia Conti urging 
that children should be taught to act. • 


« 
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^ NANSEN IN PRAISE OF THE NORSElIEN: 

Their Discovery of North America. 

'I'niL*Geographical fonrnal for December contains a 
{iaper by Dr. Nansen oin the Norsemen in Aiperica. 
He says :— * 

During early times the'wfirltl ajipcaretl to mankind like a 
fairy'tale . . . Thus it remained during the early Middle Ages. 
Inip^thosc days, Woiihern England was^ near the border of the 
jknown world. The great change fvas brought about by the 
iNorsemen. With llioir remarkalilo power of expansion they 
^extended their wanderings over Western and Southern Europe, 
ItHd penetrated the vast unknown soIilude.s in the nortii. 'J'hey 
ipund their way lo tlic VVliiie Soa, and lands beyond ; they 
^discovered the wide Arctic ocean and its lands; they settled in 
ithc Scotch islands, found and coioni.sed the Faroes, Iceland, 
Greenland, were the discoverers of the Atlantic Ocean and of 
.North America, 

Above all, they were the great pioneers in traversin^; the 
<?.cean. Bcfoic tliem, all navigation had been more or Jess 
coast navigation, the sliiyis sailing chiefly along the coasts from 
place to jdaee, and never venturing very far from the known 
land. The general idea of the world made it an islarul, 
ayirrounded on all sides by the sea, beyond w'hich was the 
darkness of (he unknown. The Norsemen destroyed, by their 
discoveries, these learned ideas; in their small undecked vessels 
they Sidle I across the oulei ocean, and found lands beyond. 
Thus they taught humanity the art of oceanic navigation, which 
marks in reality perhaps the greatest discoxcry in the history of 
exploration. 

. He traces tlie account given in the Sagas of tiie 
Jdiscovery of the VVineland, with its self-grown vines 
and unsown wheat, to, llic description of thft For¬ 
tunate Isles in Isidorus Hispalensis, which reached 
Iceland 7 'ia Ireland :— 

‘The rtsiults of these investigations would then be lh.it the 
Norsemen have discovered Amerii;a, and h.ive bad intercourse' 
with the land and its n.itives probably during some long period. 
But the narratives of iliis discovery and ol voyages to VVincland 
are legendary. 'I’he Icelanders and the Greenlanders may have 
trttnsl‘erre<l the ideas, especially of the Fortunate Isles, from the 
degends to the discovered land. 

- Iieculiar ball game of lacrosse played by 
Indians of the north-east of North America is remark¬ 
ably similar to the ancient Norse ball game, “ knatt- 
leikr.” . T'he Icelanders apircar to have introduced 
the same ball game to another American jreople— 
the Eskimo of Greenland. ,l)r. Nansen describes 
the Icelanders, in their masterly Sagas, as the creators 
of the rejjilistic novel. • 


LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD. 

, Sir ALtSERNO^t West contributes to the January 
Cornhill a very beautiful sketch of Lord James of 
•iiereford from the more i,ntimate side 

;:.f ' HIS GENEROSITY. ' ' 

His genetosily was great. I may illustr.he it from the 
^memory ,of Lord l.orcburn. While Janies was still a young 
fnd a comparalivcly .poor man he had made in his profes^ 
,«On about 41,500 or 42,^; heating of the death of a 
'^hoolfellow, who had left his widow in a state of destitution 
at once made over to her the whole of his savings. On 
another (Kcasidn he unexpectedly came into a considerable sura 
of money, and said to Sir Francis Mowatt: “lam going to 
give tniFSclf a ti*at-I shall distribute it all in lots of /too 
•tnd 4200 each upon some poor fellows who I know will be the 
^ppier for it," Dufing periods of enormous legal and Par- 
yiatnentar/^tress, a friend tells me, he has known him to write 


with ,4ms own hand seventy oV' eighty letters petitioning for 
votes for a poor country clergyman—a friend of his early days. 
Munificence in every direction, presents of large sums of money 
to those who had lost theirs, and infinite delight in assisting the 
poor characteri.sed his life. He felt an intense pleasure in doing 
these things, and did them wel^and dBslicately. ^ 

The writer quotes fi*bm Mr. Asquith follows 
concerning Lord James :— 

“From 1886 until Mr. Chamberlain started his Fiscal 
crusade in 1903 we were in opposite political camps. Hut his 
kindness lo me and my attacliiiient and gratitude to him never 
sufi'ered a day’s disturbance, and to the end of his life he 
remained one of my most honoured and valued friends. 

“ He was very fond of young people, shared their interests, 
delighted in their company, and when he thought he saw signs 
of promi.se, he was unstinting in generosity and active help. To 
those who worked for him, as I did ior ii time, he vva.s not only 
ajjpreciative, but (what is much rarer) uniformly consiilerate.” 

Alfred Lyttelton says : — 

“ No gayer or more delightful companion out shooting could 
be imagined.’’ lie began to play golf when he was .seventy, 
and learned rjiiile enough of the game lo laugh at the foozles 
of his friends. - 


THE SCHOOL OF TO-MORROW: 

Mork Acriox, Lkss Listening. 

In the American Educationai, Review for Decem- 
l)er Mr. S. L. Heeler, Sii|)erintcndent of Schools, 
makes very radical demands on the school of the 
future. He says :— 

The boy and girl of to-morrow, even in our common schools, 
must lie given work courses anti play tourses as well as 
culture courses. Our common Schools must become al one and 
the same time schools of health, schools of occupation, schools 
of play, and schools of sluily. I venture the suggestion that the 
kindergarten of to-d tv is the forerunner of a new form of 
elementary school, (.lames and play.s, arts and crafrs, iridu.slries 
and occupations, properly graduated and utlapted to the varying 
needs and capacities of chiltlrcn, will constitute a larger and 
larger part of the common programme. Ono course of training 
at least will begin and end in the making of thiijgs, every thing 
which a child can learn to make. The instincts of play, 
curiosity, pride, imitation will be utilised under the leadership 
of te.ichcrs who will w'ork shoulder to shoulder with children. 
The chasm f)ctvveen work and play will be bridged. Drudgery 
will be thrown to tlie winds. Play as well as work will be made 
productive an*! educative, and the .school will occupy more of the 
daylight hours of the child. 

No child in the coming day will I>e strapped to a desk. He 
will be given a locker for his book.s and his tools. He will 
work in turn in the classrocim and in the shop, at the study 
table and at the bench, in the gymnasium or in the garden. 
( 3 ur schools will be schools of activity. 

In brief, some of these days the eight years of our elementary 
school edutfUtion will be socialised, induslrialisedf vocalion- 
alised, institutionalised, and modernised along the lines now 
suggested by the kindergarten. Play and occupation will 
bee line a basis for entrance into the simple pursuits of everyday 
life. • 

Train a child’s intellect exclusively and he becomes a heart¬ 
less villain ; train his heart exdusovely and he becomes a reli~ 
gious zealot; train his body exclusively and He becomes a daring 
monster ; train his hand exclusively and he becomes a human 
machine. The wohd is too full of villains, zealots, monsters, 
and human machines. It calls fof tl)jP all-round education of 
tiiC school of to-morrow. 


In the Babes of the Wild,” a sories by Charles 
G. D. Roberts in Cassell's^ the January paper recounts 
the battles and triumphs of a young swordfish. * 
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BERlfUOAS A PARADISE. 

Mr\ W. D. Howells has been spending a winter in 
Bermuda, and writes in Harpers for December a 
most beautiful description, illustrated with charming 
coloured pictiires, of thtse fortunate isles. 

• FAIRER THAN* ITALY. 

He declares that “there is more beauty to the 
square foot in Bermuda than anywhere else in the 
world”; — 

In onler to imagine its loveliness you must think of several 
islands cradled among rainbows, mostly one long, curving 
island, and a dozen islets of difterent shapes, covered with 
grey junipers (called cedars for convenience’ sake), ami at one 
end of the longest island a most beautiful little white city, 
and at the other an older city, but beautiful too, 
with houses of Italian or Spatjish-Ameriean fancy in saffron, 
pink, and pale blue ; and everywhere snow-white roofs. t)ne 
of these towns is Hamilton and the other St. George's, and 
round about, beyond and between them are whitc-w'alled and 
white-roofed parishes, wdth their churches; and farms, with 
wliitc-walled and white-roofed cottages, and waving with 
bananas and bamboos and Kaster lilies and onions. Unroll 
ribbons of w'hite roads from pciint to point, up and down tiie 
little heights, which, because of the fairy scale, form a nobly 
mountainous landscape, and have lagoons of salt, water 
iridescently dreaming among them, and orange and purple sons 
bathing the brown clitVs and yellow sands : then yem wdll have 
some image of Bermuda, wdiich grows lovelier with closer 
knowdedge, day after day, month after month, as long as you 
are allowed to look on it. 

I used to recall Italy there, but for beauty Italy is nowdicre 
beside Bermuda, and has only the advantage of being historical. 

THE FE()]»LK. 

Of the people he speaks very highly. He says a 
good half of them are coloured. Lately a number of 
Portuguese have come in from the A/ores, most of 
them Catholic, somei Seventh-Day Baptists. He has 
no fault to find with any of them except that they do 
not sing. Bermuda is almost as unsung as it is- 
unstoried, though the air invites melody as witchingly 
as the air of Naples :— 

All the grown people wear shoes, and I do not believe ihc^c 
is a rag among them, young or old, 'I’hcy iwust be poor, many 
i»f them, but not one of them show's the poverty wlirch strikes 
you wdth the squalor of its tatters, its^lth, its aggressive misery, 
when, you get home. 

Mr. Howells 4)roceeds: “It must be owned that 
the Bermudan average have better manner^ than 
' we have if they are white, and even if they are 
black they have better mannejjp than our coloured 
people, who are the only Americans who. like good 
manners. Still, the Bermudans are more like 
Americans than English,, in face and figure and 
bearing; and if they are better bred, it is surely 
not their fault. Somehow, somewhgre, we have 
slipped a cog, and have fallen behind those gentle 
.eolonial or imperial Ehglish in the finer civilisation. • 
Better people than we are 1 do not think breathe, and 
surely none kinder; but we are rude, formless, uncouth 
in our angelic presence. Perhaps we have had too 
much rSom to grow up in, and have not learned the 


art of controlling the knees and elbows wdiich more * 
restricted peoples are forced to acquHe. Perhaps our 
unmannerliness is designed by* Providence ; •if wc 
were as polite as we are worthy anej able, we should 
overruif tlie whole earth and engage the aflfections of 
the other nations beyond reprieve. Doubtless it is 
not intended that the world should be Americanistfd.” 

tTie towns. • 

The two most beautiful buildings in Hamilton are 
the cathedral, designed by an eminent Scotch architect, 
and the 0[)era house, built by the Bermudan negroes, 
with labour and material which they gave without 
cost, and fashioned after the plans of a coloured 
carpenter and mason. The streets of Hamilton and 
the high roads of Bermuda are as clean and smooUi 
as most American floors. * There has been little rain 
for t^^o years. American prices unfortunately prevail 
in Bermuda. Americans if they stay a week become 
of an almost Bermudan calm. “ A fortnight makes 
them over in the image of the colonial English who 
have been in the islands for generations.” The 
ancient capital, St. George's, is much more resorted 
to by artists than Hainillon. 

HOW SHRIMPS ARE PREPARED FOR MARKET., 

Mr. Frank E. Schoonover, in Harper's foi 
December, describes the haunts of Jean Lafitte, or 
islands which were the home oT pirates in the Gulf of 
Mexico, He says that the islands are all concerned 
in the same industry—catching shrimp. Each islattd is^ 
a sort of .factory, where the catch is brought and 
prepared for the world outside. The factory simply 
consists of two huge cauldrons, in which the shrimp are 
boiled, and an immense [ilatfowii, one hundred to two 
hundred feet square, upon which they are dried for 
four days under the hot ^un. On each of these four 
day.s the men go and rake them over, so that no part 
of the shrimp is overlooked in the drying. Once the 
shrinip is dry 

the platform is cleared of the workers, wlio go to long 
sheds, each man bringing out an afl'air that might be .styled a 
pusher—a piece of smooth boLftd .some three feet long, to which ' 
is attached a braced haVUe. Now they gather about the big 
red square, separate into groiif^s, and push the driet^ shrimp 
into small circular patches. The pushers are laid aside, the . 
groups form into line of single file, and the dance coramen(:es. 
Round and round upon the poor shrimp they dance. To 
the chant of a Mexican Indian they crunc^i and grind the 
claw's and armour From the shell-fish. They stop. It is 
enough. Large sieves are brought, and the masses of shells 
and dried ^iieat are thrown ag^ynst these. A man pushes 
them up and down with the back of a rake. STooti there gathers 
at the bottom of tBe sieve a pile of broken shells and claws and 
a pile of dried shrimp meat. You go over and pick up a handful 
of this. Look closely and you find a dozen or more dried 
shrimps all perfectly cleaned and about half aiT long as your 
finger. 

The scene changes and the final play is beneath the shelter of 
a roof. • The mass of dried meat is carried to the shed and piit 
into barrels. Some of the men. with bags tied about their feet, 
get into these barrels and walk about, packing the shrimp^hard 
and tight. You q^e thankful the packing^ is done wdthin the 
shade of the building, for the day burns hot and the olatform 
reflects the heat of the tropical sun. 





' AN EARTHQUAKE^ ON THE STAGE. 

How IT IS Made. 

Casseirs for January Mr. Pearkes Withers gives 
Ainost interesting account of the musical comedy 
|:S*Mousm^ ” in the making. The making began two 

ago, and was a matter of the most painstaking 
N'hdr exact preparation. The plot turned on an earth- 
l^ake in tfie second act. It was “a marvellously 
i^iroper earthquake, which Nature copied so faithfully 
Iti Pennsylvania a few months later that a photograph 
of the real disaster looked at first sight like a photo- 
i^%raph of the earthquake in the ‘ Mousni^.’ ” 'Phe 
'^buildings that apparently are destroyed on the stage 
■ are really not a whit the \vor.se:— 

; Roofs ami walls wr-re specially constnictetl to topple ami fall 
iiito an apparently hopeless mass.of wreckaj^e; tiles am! trees, 
i^limnchcs and blossoms, arc nijjhtly showered upon the ‘ilaj^e, 
![^3iOlh from the actual scenery and from the flics. After the fall 
rOf the curtain the {greater part of the realistic litter is swept 
through a long trap into a sheet of sacking iiiuler the stage, and 
#0 carried bodily up into the flics in readiness for the next 
i^rforrnanec. 

’ AN KARTHQUAKE ORGAN. 

The .subterranean rumble which precedes and 
accompanies an earthquake was a matter of some 
difficulty:— 

I Then Mr. Tnischler, recalling a juvenile visit to Durham 
Cathedral, suggested the use of an organ ! Most people who 
have been to church must have noticed how the lowest notes on 
a great organ scorn to m aker the very aisles and pews vibrate. 
Mr. Tritschlcr, as a boy of ten, had attempted to rush from 
Durham Cathedral because the organist had played the bottom 
J* C and I) fiat ” simultaneously, and the whole of the majestic 
edifice had seemed to be about to fall. So he suggested that 
an organ should be specially built for the theatre containing 
only those two pipes. So an •organ-builder was consulted, and 
one morning producer and scenic artist sat in a deserted City 
. church while the organ-buiHcr played vigorously on the two 
all-important note'-. I'he church was shaken to its very founda¬ 
tions by the rumble that resulted, and the oi gan-lniilder departed 
with a commission to make an earlhitjuakc orean for the Shaftes- 
i 1 )Ury Theatre ! 

DRAMATIC TEACHING OF MANNERS. 


, ■ ■'tt 

acting, Selected child ren illust rate on the %tagc the proper wm 
to speak to a lady or an old gentleman, and how to perform 
acknowledge an introduction. Little table scenes are enacted^ 
and a boy helps a lady from a carriage or a car. This is aH 
done in an earnest, serious way ; but the children are interested; 
in the performance, and both act^s and spectators enjoy it. 
Mucli instruction in manm^s can be given**in schools by 
acting plays and, charades which illustrate both'good manners 
and bad. Although children often fail to discern or be 
interested in the real plot or subtle motives in dramas, they 
usually apprehend perfectly the manners depicted on the stage 
The members of the school and their parents will always 
provide an interested audience for such plays, and by having 
several different casts for each play, the number of children 
w»ho get the benefit of acting may be made considerable, .and 
the number of interested rehatives will be so great as to require 
several representations of each play. 

THE COST OF ‘‘THE MIRACLE.” 

In the Pcil Mail Magazine for January Mr. F A. 
H Eyles gives an illustrated account of “ The 
Miracle,” Professor Max ReinhardPs spectacular play 
at C)lymi)ia. He gives the following particulars of 
the cost!— • 

'riie cost of the production and of the eight weeks* run that is 
contemplated will amount to seventy thousand pounds. Some 
of the principal sums of expenditure may be cnuiueratcd 


C-oslumcs 

£' 2 , y)o 

Scenery and properties 

8,cxx> 

Movable mountain ... 

8cx> 

Kxcavatjion for the trap 

1,690 

Iron framework for cathedral doois 

1,250 

Electric installation apparatus 

3,000 

Electric wiring and fixing .. 

1,500 

Use of the organ . . 

1,000 

Artists* salaries per week, including . 
Principals ... 

800 

Chorus of 500 

l, 2 CO 

1,000 minor players 

Orclieslra of 200 ... . 

*,725 

950 

Hoys and girls . 

115 

Girl dancers .. ... 

175 

Approximately (for 8 weeks’ run), ;^4o,( 

□00, 


To make so great a production |iroftlahle the takings must 
amount to al lea.sl ii thousand pound.s .a performance, assuming 
that seventy-two performances are given during the run, twelve 
a week for the first fortnight, and eight forfiix weeksafterward.s, 
as originally contemplated. 


‘ In the December Century President C. W, Kiiol 
writes on democracy and manners, apropos of ar 
inquiry into the teaching of maflners in the public 
schools.* Out of seven hundred and forty schools 
^answering to a circular of inejuiry, there were only one 
.hundred and fifty-five where there was regular, 
g§ystematic and^somewhat extensive instruction in 
jhianners. One way of teaching manners is mentioned 
j|wbich may be commended to Knglish schools ;— 

superiniencknt reporteef through the principaf of a large 
?^hool in which more than half of the children* came from bare 
with only elementary notions of manners, and were 
jf3e«tincd to leave schqol by fourteen years of nge or even earlier, 
tt^dtamatic or r«piesentative method of teaching good manners 
'j^hiGh was used in .addition to ten-minute daily discussion in 
room of the rules of politeness toward elders, teadters, 
^ifitors, and strangers, and of behaviour at table and in the 
street:car, shop, and school. 

^ :Per^dically all the chiidren from the different rjoms were 
^together in the assembly hall, on the stage ofwhich repre- 
ions of correct behaviour were given. This inetliod takes 
f most children’.? pleasure in “ making believe ” and 


• Father Coleridge as a Poet. 

‘"rnK Rev, Matthew Russell ha.s contributed an 
interesting article to th^ Irish Monthly foe December 
on Father Henry James Coleridge as a poet. Father 
Coleridge was an indefatigable authoi of prose, for 
he wrote^some thirty volumes with Ifis own hand, 
besides innumerable articles. He was bVother of 
Lord Coleridge, a grand-neplnjw of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and, says Mr. Russell, he could, like many 
others who die with all their music in them, have 
been a poet if he had givjem his mind to it. Never* 
theless, while editor of the Months he published 
several beautiful poems and hymns in that periodical 
without any signature. Tl^se included his transla¬ 
tion of the “Adoro Te DeVtote” of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which holds a high place among the 
numerous versions 9f the hymn . was also editor 
of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart and contributed 
Latin and English verses to it. t 
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WHITMAN REVEALING HIMSELF. * 

The December Fcrwn contains most interesting 
i reminiscences by Horace Traubel of conversations 
Vith Walt Whitman in Camden in 1888 

< • 

A PAIIJFUL MEMORY OF» RXJSSEI.L LOWELL. 

Whitman referred to the bitterness of feeling that 
was expressed against him in his early days. He 
tells a story of a nobleman whom Lowell turned 
back:— 

“ He came over here with a letter of introduction from some 
man of high‘standing in England—Rossetti--no, hot Rossetti : 
some other. There was the Cambriilgc dinner : the man I 
speak of was the principal guest, the course of their dinner 
he mentioned his letter to me. Lowell called out: ‘*\Vhat! 
a letter for Walt Wliilman ! Don’t deliver it 1 Do you know 
who Walt Whitman is? Why—a rowdy, a New York lough, 
a loafer, a frequenter of low places—friend of call drivers !—and 
all that. Words like those,” W. said, when the passion was 
blown over (he had been powerfully contemptuous in stating 
himself): “The note was never delivered.” lie had learned 
of the incident ‘ from one who was |»resent—w’as friendly—did 
not share Lowell’s feeling.” 

OUT-OF-DOOR AUTHORSHIP. 

When discussing the habits of authors and the 
advantages of an out-of-door life, he said :— 

“ That has mainly been my method : I have caught inuch on 
the lly : things as tlicy come ami go—on the ^iiir of the 
moment, I have never forced my mind : ncve.r driven it to 
work: when it tired, when writing became a tasls, then I 
stopped : that was always the case—always rny habit.” ■Many 
of his poems had been written out of doors. “ None of them 
were study pieces in the usual sense of that word.” 

HIS FAITH IN THK IdFF AFTER DEATH 

Whitman is reported as saying :— 

The greatest, noblest, farthest-seeing, largest-hoping of 
modern men do not believe tiiis is an end-up—this life a 
closing ” ;—rather, With my friend, Mrs. Gilchrist, one of 
the sanest souls that ever blest the earth, 1 am sure, while not 
formulating anything (take Tennyson, Carlyle—the noble 
Carlyle), ihat we are, as she ))Uts it, ‘going somewhere,’ 
bound for somelhing,following out a purpose, though we may 
little apprehend its meanings—its inim>st su:jge.stions.” Some¬ 
thing was said about the survival of identity—that George 
Eliot, W. K. Clilford, others, questioned it. Was this not 
true of the major proportion of tlic greatest modern men anfl 
women? W. said : “No—no : I do not tlfmk so : indefinite 
as all may seem, the faith in identity, in purpose, lasts—must 
last.” • * 

“something in THE HUMAN CRITTER.” 

Whitipan uses* strong words about the East lind of 
London. He called it “a congregation of human 
vermin, the human sewerage of blngland, yet a legiti¬ 
mate offset to the top-loftificatiofl from which England 
has suffered.” 

Of his consecration to the war he says, “ It was no 
youthful enthusiasm, but fleliberate, radical, funda¬ 
mental ” 5— 

“Deliberate? More than that—it was necessary. 1 went from 
the call of something withinYSoftiething, I cannot explain what 
could not disregard.” Whether for good or bad 
he “ could not pause to weigh it.” “ There’s something in the 
human critter which ijnly, needs to be nujlged to reveal itself: 
aome-hing inestimably eloquent, precious : ncJt always observed : 
it is a foldfd leaf: not absent because we fail to sec it: the right 
man comesi the right hour: the leaf is lifted.” 


# • 

, HIS THANKS TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Whitman adds, “I for one /eel strongly gyalcful 
to Victoria for the good outcome of that struggle— 
the wa/ dangers, horrors ; finjflly, the preservation of . 
our nationality. *She saved us then.” He had often 
thought mto put this on record, *at least for his ewn 
satisfaction. It seemgd like his duty “ to^write some¬ 
thing to put myself square with the higher obligations 
all must come in time to acknowledge.” • 

^ HIS VIEW.S OF PROTECTION. 

Tariff Reformers may read with interest what he 
said of Protection :— 

The more I think of protection, the more convinced I am, 
the clearer my mind becomes, that it is the most hollow prctcni.c, 
fraiifl, humbug, of our polityal life. I cannot say I have 
recently been rc.iding anything on llic subject —any serious 
ircaiiflcnl of it. J^'or two years and more I have not ; yet my 
conviction against it, my contempt fi>r it, grows .stronger and 
stronger I object to the tariff primarily because it is not 
humanitarian—because it is a damnable imposition upon the 
masses.—“ Imagine,” he exclaimed, “the bottom absurdity of 
America’s cry |fi^r protection. Of all liflul.s—America ! We 
can conceive of lonely islands, far-away provinces, agitated for 
such a defence ; but for us—wliy, it would be laughable if it 
were'not fraught with such sevit)us consequences. With our ' 
mines, railroads, agricuUiire -the ricliesl the world has known : 
an inventive spirit past parallel ; land without end ; ambition,, 
freedom ; it is madness to reach forth for extreme protection— 
not madness cither, alone : it goes to make a national farce also.” 

• WHAT HE THOUGHT OF TOT.STOY. 

AVhitmnn said lie feared that Tolstoy must be 
unfortunate in his translators, becaii.se he had tried to^ 
read through “ Anna Karenina,” but all his plodding 
failed to relieve it of its dulness 

There’s an ascetic side to 'Tolstoy which I care very little for; 

I honour it- I know wliai it come'^ from : but I hnd myself 
gelling to my end by another philosophy ; in sonic ways'I'olstoy 
has cut the cord wliicli unites him with us ; lias gone l>ack to 
medievalism—to iJic salurnily of the monkish rites : not a return 
to nature-no : a return to the sly. But Tolstoy is a world force 
—an immense vehement first energy driving to the fulhlincnt of * , 
a great purpose. • 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. . 

According to an article in the Revue the number / 
of Protestants in France js decreasing. Thev now 
number 700,000. The laitherans, who numbered \ 
more than a quaiter of a million in 1870, can now 
only boast of a membership of 80,000 in France.^ 
The Calvinists are the most numerous Sect left, nuiH-■ 
bering over half a million. But they are losing, 
ground. At the same time .the political influence of 
the French Protestants is out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 'Phis the writer attributes to their 
sturdy characters, to their superior aystem of educa¬ 
tion, and, above all, to their great wealth. Their 
wealth has, however, tended to sap their exclusive¬ 
ness. They now pay less attention to their religion, 
•and the result is, says the writer in the Revuc^ that 
Protestantism in France will in flie near future tea 
thing of the past^ This is rather a \xo\d conclusion, 
and it would be interesting to know if this aileged 
decrease in^the Huguenots is correct. 










THB NATIONS AND THEIR TABLE PLEASURES. 

J In Jhe December, Century Mr. Henry I., Finck 
i^ites very interestingly on multiplying the pleasures 
of the table. He 'strorigly condemns the conservatism 
jEff the American in restricting liis a[)itetileto a liinited 
of dishes. ' a 

^ THE FRENCH. 

says that it is to chiefly that the world 

i^wes the invaluable lesson \^hich gives to those ot 
iiiaOderate means many of the advantages of the wcll- 
itb^do. In France the huml)Iest peasant famfty enjoys 
^|)alaiable meals, rhe essence of good cooking lies 
p; four things—the ability to preserve, devdop, 
■^mprove, and vary the flavour of foods, 1 he 
^French excel particularly in the art of varying the 
iSavour. A small piece of meat sufiices them to make 
whole pot of vegetables redolent of it. 

¥ THE IT ALIANS. 

f The French were not the earliest reformers of diet. 
tTheir first good caoks came from Italy. Montaigne 
•admired those Italian cooks who can so curiously 
temper and season strange odours with the savour and 
f Jelish of their meats." The Italians taught us to use 
olive oil for salad, and the art of frying meats and fish 
; in the same oil. 

niE ENGLI.SII, 


In England, so far meals are concerned, "the car- 
dii^l principle holds sway that every vegetable and 
^^every kind of meat must be cooked in such a way as 
to retain its individual flavour:— 

“The roast beef of old Kngland,’* whidi long ago aroused 
the ontluisiasin of Henry Fielding, and her broiled mutton- 
chops, and steaks, her fried soles, her Yorkshire and plum 
V puddings, turtle and oxtail soiip», whilebail, ralibit and other 
' meat pics, deserve the flattery of imitation everywhere. In the 

■ matter of bottled condiments and pickles, and biscuits in endless 
variety, England is also pre-eminent ; and what is particularly 

;; commendable is that English products for export arc usually 

■ made as conscientiously as thoie for home consumption. You 
can l>uy them in a Japanese village, and be as sure of their 

;, excellence as if you got them in London. 


THE OlOfiMANS. 

I The best cooking in^ Germany as well as in 
Englafid is in the French style. In cuisine the 
ji^'Giirmans are the most cosmopolitan of all peoples. 
They eagerly learn from all nations, and sometimes 
i^^Jimprove on tl^e originals. They like variety. It has 
gji been justly said that one of the German’s chief 
p' pleasures in touring is^o enjoy the exotic pleasures 
the table:— ^ * 

A llerlin author maintains llud three-fourths of all Germans, 
B,v,, ani four-fifths of tficir cousins, llie Austrians, talk more about 
than about anything else, ami that ilie most successful 
j?/5novel5 in their countries are those in which there are descrip- 
'tions of banquets that make the mouth water. No need of 
, pyeaclung gastronomy to i/iew. ^ 


Tliere are 
i: Amerca, but 


FRUITS, 
kinds of fruits 


introduced into 


the Americans buy only one or two 
kiodd. The writer urges that a greater variety m 


fruit Should be cultivated, and dtat consumers should --k 
insist on fruit being plucked ripe instead of unripe. : 
There is a strong disposition to “eat with the eyes.” 

We must reconcile eye and palate by breeding fruits 
and vegetables that combine •good looks with good 
flavour. 


WHEN A MAN THINKS. 

In the December TheosophUt Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater continues the publication of his serial “ A 
Textbook of Theosophy." In this he sets forth 
the Hieosophical doctrine as to the constitution of 
man, who is in the first place a spark of God, or, as 
he calls it, a “ Monad,” of which the ego is a partial 
expression for incorporating in matter in order to 
acquire qualities developed by experience. This ego 
projects part of himself into the lower world, and then 
it is known as a personality. It has three bodies: the 
mental, the astral, and the physical. Most men only 
live in the pliysical excepting when they sleep, then 
they enter into the astral, in which, when fully 
developed, they become perfectly conscious and 
remember what they have seen. 

'Fhis, however, is only by way of introduction to 
the extraeis in wdiich Mr. Leadbcater explains what 
happens when a man thinks. It is an interesting 
exposition of the iuodus operamii of thought, and the 
influence which it is capable of exerting at a 
distance:— 

When a man thinks of any concrete object—a book, a house, 
a landscape—he builds a liny image of the objccl in the matter 
of his mental body. This irinige floats in the upper part of that 
body, usually in front of the face of tlie man, and at about the 
level of the eyes. It remains there iis.long as the man is 
contemplating the object, and usually for a litllo time after¬ 
wards, the length of time depending uj5on the intensity and the 
clearness of the thought. This form is quite objective, and can 
l»c seen by another person, if that other has developed the sight 
of his OW'D mental body. • 

Ever) '.iiought builds a form ; if the thought be directed to 
anothei person it travels to him ; if it be distinctly selfish it 
floats in the immediate neighbourhood of the thinker ; if it 
belongs to neither of these categories, it floats for awhile in 
space, and then slowly disintegrates. 

The thought of affection takes a definite form,.which it builds 
'out of the matter of tlie thinker’s mental body. Hecause of the 
emotion involved, it draws round it also matter of his astral 
body,^aiul thus we have an astro-mental fofm which leaps out 
of the body in which it has been generated, and moves through 
space towards the object of the feeling of affection. If the 
thought is sufliciently ^rong, dlstnnc'e makes absolutely no 
difference to it; but tne thought of an ordinary person is 
usually weak and diffused, and is therefore not effective outside 
a limited area. 

When this thought-fornri reaches its object it discharges itself 
into his astral and mental bodies, communicating to them its 
own rate of vibration. Putting this in another way, a thought 
of love sent frffm one person to another involves the actual 
transference of a certain amitunt^bolh of force and of matter 
from the sender to the recipient. A man can make a thought- 
form intentionally, and aim it at another with the object of 
helping him This is one of the lines of activity adopted 
those who desircf to serve humanity, ^ A steady stream of 
powerful thought directed intelligently upon another ^person may 
DC of the greatest assistance to him. 
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WHAT IS HUMOUR? 

Definitions BY English HuxMorists. 

The first December number of La contains 

a symposium, edited by M. Maurice Dokobra, on 
Humour. Several English writers and a fev/ French 
writers and oUe or two of other nation;jlities have 
contributed, but the English humorists are rightly 
accorded the place of honour. 

BREVITY THE SOUL OF WIT ? 

Mr. Bernard Shaw rather dismisses than answers 
the question in these words : — 

Humour cannot he defined. It is a primary su]>slance which 
nhakes us laugh. You might as well try to prove a dogma ! 

He is followed by Mr, Jerome K. Jerome, who 
contents himself by saying, “I do not think humour 
can be explained. I would define it as that which 
strikes us by its drollery.” Mr. Zangwill’s definition 
is of the briefest. He says, “Humour is the smile 
in the look of wisdom.” , 

HUMOUR A DISINFECTANT. 

Mr. R. C. Carton, the playwright, has taken more 
trouble with his answer. He considers that humour 
is to cur existence what oxygen is to the air wo 
breathe. Few persons probably have ever con¬ 
sidered what our daily existence would l:^ were 
laughter to be banisheci. If humour cannot save 
us entirely from the unhealthy germs of sorrow and 
misery, it remains the best disinfcctant which science 
has not discovered. The man who possesses inter¬ 
nally a sense of humour has found the rt^al 
philosopher's stone, which turns to gold all the 
little worries and anxieties of life- and especially 
the worries and anxieties of others. Mr. Carton 
wonders whether humour, wit, and irony will have a 
good place in the fuj;ijre life. He thinks it is a 
question of the higlieSt importance. 

NOVELlSrs’ CONCErnONS. 

Mr. W. Pett Ridge writes that he has often tried 
to define humour, but has always failed. With us 
the modern method is to laugh at the heroes of 
romance rather than to laugh with them.* A humorous 
Story ought to^ have an unexpected ending. Every 
country has its own humour an(f diinks it the best. 
Jokes which make Americans laugh till they cry 
leave us unmoved, and some French comic journals 
do not makfe us smile. He believes the English 
have more affinity with the (Germans. Humour must 
go straight to the point, otherwise it misses its effect 
entirely. 

Everybody appreciates hurgoyr, says F. Anstey, but 
the particular humour which each race prefers is an 
affair of climate. He is unable to give a^salisfactory 
definition, but suggests “ A .delicious conception of 
the incongruous.” • 

A LITERARY DEFINITION. 

Mr. W. L. Couitney describes h^niour as the 
liiihute observation of life, with its Mternations of 
mnshine iflid clouds, and the power to combat 


melancholy thoughts by an irony, njw grave, now 
gay, which shows us the insignificant brevity of every¬ 
thing which agitates the human hedrt, • 

HUMOUR AMERICAN ANP ENGLISH. 

• 

Finally, among tfie English replies, conies that of 
Mr. Owen*Seaman, the editor of Punch, He haps 
written quite a little e^ay, in which he out ^ 

that humour depends largeiy on contrast, incongruity, 
and a subjective sense of superiority. This is the 
humour of facts or ideas, and it is common to all 
nations. Blit there is humour of form and expression 
which varies according to race. In America, for 
instance, humour is characterised by exaggeration, 
the suppression of one of the elements in a chain of. 
facts, and a picturestjue wealth of metaphor. In 
England, on the other hand, humour is characterised 
by the use of implications, equivalent in the physical 
domain to the strength held in reserve by an athlete. 

It embraces irony in the widest sense, as well as the 
art of discreet suggt^slion. But apart from these 
general characteristics, English Immour has its own 
peculiar means of literary expression. In England 
the literary relationship between laughter and tears is 
a very close one. 

RIDlCrLK KILLS. 

If it is true that in France ridicule kills, it is much 
more lrue,in England, points out, Mr. Seaman. The 
majority of English people pass half their existence 
in trying not to be ridiculous, with the result thqt 
they often disarm ridicule by anticipating it. The ^ 
Englishman will laugh at himself and his failures and 
the imperfections of English national institutions. Not 
so the American. He may hold ui) to ridicule fellow- 
citizens individually, but he wilf never ridicule his 
country or its institutions. 


“ COLUMBUS DAY.” 

1'he Bulldiu of the PitihAmcrican Union describes 
the progress of Columbus Day in the Americas. It 

• says : - 

TJie ceicbrnlion of ()ctob^‘r I2t!> as (. olimil.ms Day is becoming 
a movenitriU uf imporlance. 'J'licr^ art-increasing hopes that the 
goal of a Pan-American day—an inforrialional festival in Which 
the entire Western Hemisphere will Join in coinmeinoration of 
the discovery of Americ.a—is every year closer to realisation. * 

Discovery Day, the anniversary of October I2th, 1492, ft has 
been called, and it would be difficult I?select*a more appro*- 
priatc name. No one part of Anierica is more interested than 
any other. None of the great divisions—North, Central, or 
South AmeriCiW-has a larger interest than any of the others, 
although the West Inches would naturally have the more alluring 
field for local celebrations, because many places could be 
marked there as having actually been touched by Columbus 
himself. Vet the influence of the great navigator spreads vitally 
from Alaska to Cape Horn. 

Discovery Day is also officially celebrated in twenty 
qf the United States, and in Brazil, Columbia, Costa 
Rica, Panama, and Peru. It is exjjected that before 
long October 12th will become an international 
holiday, second otfly to the universal recognition and 
observance of Christmas. • 




'RefiewI. 


THE PHILHATIHONIC SOCIETY. 

* r 

The approaching hundredth annual season of the 
* Phirnarmonic Society leads S. L. Bensusan in the 
December Wiwisvr^io tell its story. It was formed 
by Messrs. J, B. Cramer, P. Corri, and W. Dance, 
promote the ^performance in the most perfect 
' rnanner possible of the best and most approved 
^ instrumental music.’' It \fas to consist of thirty 
members and a limited* number of associates. 
Members were to elect seven directors. No member 
was to receive any emoluments, all moneys received 
being reserved for the public purposes of the Society, 
It was intended that concerts should be given by 
, the members themselves. The first was given on 
March 8lh, 1813, at the old Argyll Rooms. In 1820 
Spohr came and conducted. In 1825 Bcetlioven’s 
Choral Symphony was performed, which waswitten 
in return for ^^50 paid in advance. In 1827 the 
Society sent ,/Too as a gift to the dying Beethoven. 
In 1829 Mendelssohn, only fourteen years of age, 
conducted. Jofichirn appeared first in 1844. 

In the early years the Philharmonic Society knew 
no rivals. Now there are many. Nevertheless, the 
invitation it extends to soloist or condiicLor is still 
the highest honour within the musical gift of this 
country,and i.s greatly sought by Continental musicians. 
The list of composers who have either written works 
for the Society, or liftve conducted them, ofthave had 
their works first performed by the Society, includes 
almost all the greatest names in music. At present 
the Society is under the patronage of their Majesties 
the King and Queen and her Majesty the Queen- 
Mother. There are sixty members and two hundred 
and eighty associate^, of whom nearly a hundred are 
ladies. The Society entered the world before the era 
of advertisement, and it “has never acquired the 
dubious gift.” Curiously reticent and dignified, it 
moves to-day along its appointed road, doing its best 
to present the masterpieces of music in the most 
effective fasliion, and to bring forward the soloists 
whose claims to recognition are clearest. It is in a 
sense “ the trustee of lhe*music-loving public." 

t ■ ' 

Women as Jurors. 

AN amendment to the Constitution of California 
recently gaiie to women the right of suffrage and 
made them eligible for jury duty. In a case tried in 
Ivos Angeles before ta jury composed entirely of 
women, the judge instructed the jury* to find the 
defendant Not Cuilty on a technV.ality. The jury 
left the box and shortly returned bringing in a verdict 
of Ciuilty as charged. The judge refused to accept 
Pthe verdict, and again instructed the jury to retire 
and to bring in a verdict of Not Guilty, which they 
finally, did, although they protested velieniently 
aj^inst the “interference'' of the court and wanted 
(o know what was the iise of having a jury if they had 
fb (jjp what the judge wanted, arid not what they 
centered ought to be done.— NationalJieview. 


. “ MUSICAL INDIGESTION.” 

Under this heading Mr. R. H. Schauffler in the 
Atlantic Mo?ilhfy for October laments that concert pro¬ 
grammes are loo long. This has led to a chronic com¬ 
plaint of musical indigestion# It is the worst enemy ot 
the art of creative listening. He says oge often notices 
how splendidly creative an audience is for the first 
hour, and how rapidly thereafter it grows destructive. 
The most hopeless musical dyspeptic is, the writer 
thinks, the musical critic of the average metropolitan 
newspaper. Musical indigestion atroi)hies, or at least 
weakens, the musical memory :— 

To he without u musical memoiy ; to be for ever obliged to 
depend on some player, or even some machine, whenever you 
crave music, is like being so denf that your only communication 
with the sons of men must be through the mediation of the valet 
whom you have hired sitnply on account of his lUiU-of-lkshan. 
voice. Or, if not as dcspcralciy .situated as this, at least the 
musically oblivious stands to the man with .auto-inusic in his- 
soul .as the traveller wdic' must depend on corporation steam 
stands to him who fares to the gay chug-chug of his own motor. 


JAPANESE MILLIONAIRES. 

'riiE Oriental Rcviav f(*’ October 25th states that 
the Tokio Jjji has compiled a li.st ofJapane.se men 
of wealth at home and abroad. The result appears, 
to be s&mewliat disappointing, for it finds that there 
are only 1,018 who possess a quarter of a million of 
dollars or more :— 

Itul if the Japanese arc generally poor, some of them at least 
are getting rich rapidly, f'»r ten years ago there w'cre only four 
hundred and forty-one in the 250,000 dols. or more class. li> 
that space of time the number of the wealthy has increased by 
557, or more than doubled. Ehe population of Japan, includ¬ 
ing Formosa, exceeds 51,000,000. 

Comparing the wealth of ilie.se men, or that o* the million¬ 
aires of Japan proper wdlh the hoards of the very rich of olhci 
countries, one is egrtainly surficienyy impressed with Japan’s 
comparative poverty. The Crresus of Japan is Jlaron iMitsui^ 
w^hosc w'ealth is estimated as .between 100,000,000 and 
200,000,000 dollars. ^ 

What Britain has Done for India 

India in f9ii is not only in every respect incom¬ 
parably better ihanjt was when the British entered it 
as traders, or when their sovereign took hold of the 
reins of its government, but it activiHy is on the high 
roafl of progres.s, and is making giant strides. Impor¬ 
tant as it is that the English have established peace, 
built, schools, provided transportation and com¬ 
munication facilities, modernised old irrigation canals 
and constructed new ones, codified, revised, and im¬ 
proved the laws of thj land, and introduced other 
features of a humane government, they have done 
even greatqjr good in kicking the natives out of their 
lethargy of ages, and inspiring the different section^ 
of the t^eople to settle theii* quarrels of the past, bury 
the hatchet, and turn their attention to self-improve¬ 
ment. In the Jong run, self-hojp is the best aid.— 
Saint Nihal* Singh, in the Amermn Review of 
Reviews, . 



. ’ Leading AkTiCLEs 

THE ‘insurance BILL. 

• There are two articles on the Insurance Bill in 
the Fortnightly Rtvieiv —one by a writer signing 
bimself ‘‘Auditor Tan turn,” who, under the title 
of “ The Insurance BiTl in ^he Commons,” dis¬ 
cusses the paft played by men and parties in the 
House of Commons. He pays high tribute to 
Mr. Idoyd George. He says that while he has 
acquired another flowing feather to adorn his well- 
plumed hat, the feather is not a little damaged in 
parts when. you come to look at it. The 1 ‘ront 
Opposition Bench has avoided the Insurance Bill. 
Mr. H. W. Forster, who led the Opposition on the 
question, was hopelessly outclassed by Mr l.loyd 
George. Neither Mt. Austen Chamberlain nor Mr 
F. E. Smith did any work worth speaking of. Little 
individual glory has been won on the Ministerial 
side, Lloyd George found the most useful ally in 
Mr. Handel Booth, whom “ Auditor Tantum ” com¬ 
pares to an Airedale terrier keeping watch over 
Mr. Lloyd George. As for the Labour Members, 
their contribution to the general discussion has been 
exceedingly disappointing. * 

Mr. T. A. Ingram, writing on the Act and the 
objections that have been taken to it, thinks that it 
was inevitable that it should meet with the oj^josition 
it encountered, but thousands of peojjle will bear 
witness to the good it has wrought in their lives. 

Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., writes at length in the 
Contemporary Revirtv on “ 1 'lie State Insurance Act,” 
dealing chiefly w'ith the provisions relating to insurance 
against unemployment. He says : — 

Two tilings, however, are eerlain : ilie first is that, as in the 
case of Germany, a very lar.tie of ihe woiking classes 

may anticipate a real Improveiiient in their social condilioris; 
and, secondly, that the more glaring defects of the measure 
will stand out in relief before the Act has been in operation 
for many months, and that these defects will have to he 
remedied. 

It would be quite safe to prophesy that within a year or 
two something likt? three millions of men, both skilleil and 
unskilled, will he insured against unemjiloyment as compared 
with the comparatively insignificant number so insured at the 
present time. . 


WHY ULSTER WIlC FIGHT. 

To Deljvkk Ca'4Uoi-ic.s krom Priestlv Tyranny 

Mr. L. -Copk Cornrord contributes to the 
National Hevieio an article entitled “ Home Rule— 
the Real Issue.” He says;— • 

The real evil, as every,Irish nan knows to his hitter cost, is 
that religious intolerance is habitually and rigidly exorcised 
against Roman Catholics by thetUbman Catholic priesihood. 
I he Irish Roman Calliolic is the slave of the priest. That he 
should he taught this religious dogma or that is another affair 
with which no one need interfere. But the priest claims all. 
He claims the body and the iiouf and the goods of his people, 
and enforces his claim with threats of grievous physical ill in 
this world and the fires of purgatory in ^ic next. iVo man can 
marry without permission gf the priest. he takes to wife a 
Protestant, the Church, under the AV Tcmefe decree, declares 
the marriaga null and void, and the children of it are denounced 
as bastards. No man can buy or sell or hold a farm but by 
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leave;of the priest. No man dare vole but the priest directs. 
No man can save a penny more than the priest will spare him, 
unless the poor wretch hoards in secret. •There is not an l^pnesl 
man who knows what Ireland is to-day who will not vouch for ^ 
the .absolutp truth of every one of the.se.statements. 

Now if Ireland were wholly Roman Catholic, to confer Home 
Rule upon- her would be virtually to coyfer the power of civil 
governance flpon the Roman Catholic priesthood. But, as abdht 
one-fourth of the poyiulalion^is Protestant, tlie tffecl*of granting 
Home Rule to Irclaml wou^ be to place the Protestant, * 
minority at llie mercy of a Roman Catholic majority. Hence 
the outbreak of civil war will instantly follow upon the institu¬ 
tion of an jrish Governnumt. Amid the sluidow-dance of 
politics ; the vacillations, wliisperings, intrigues, boasting, com- 
)>lainls, false promise.s a?id coiifu.sions that have stupefied the 
biow-bealLMi British public, there lias been at least one real 
thing, and it.s name is I’i.skr. I’here are (let us say) two 
hundred thousand or so resolute men in north-cast Ul.sterwlv- 
liave made a last stand against,the betrayal by consent which 
lias been so sinontlily proceeding during the last five years. 


PROGRESS OF FRENCH AVIATION. 

Mr. T. F. Farm an writes in BIack;iiwod on French 
aviation in 1911. He declares that the French 
War Mini.ster in announcing that the experimental 
pliase of military aviation is closed, and the period of 
the organisation of the Fourth Arm has commenced, 
made a statement of momentous imj)ortance to the 
whole w'orld. T'he utility of the aero[)!ane was mani¬ 
fested str^cingly in the autumn iiyiiKjcuvres In regard 
to artillery oi>erations, Cieneral liailloud told hLs 
olScers to remember the ^rst of August, 1911, be¬ 
cause it is the date marking the greatest stop • 
forward made for a very long time in the method of 
firing:— 

Rising to the altitiide of over 4,000 feet to ensure their own 
safely, the aero}>kines Hew over the ciit'iny, and then, letiirning 
to h'roideterre, drop[)ed wiillon indications of tlio exact spots 
where the shells had fallen, ami thus enabled the artillerymen 
to rectify their fire, d’lu? military umpite.s d(a.lared the attack¬ 
ing force, though invisible, would have been armiliilatcd by the 
artillery. • 

Colonel Bernard was so impressed tliat lie affirmed 
two batteries and one aeroplane are five limes more ' 
redoubtable than three batttjries without an aeroplane. 

How ra^iidly aerdjdanes have been improved 
during the past twelve months is seen from the fact 
that when the French military aeroplane competi¬ 
tion was instituted at the end of 1910 there was not'a 
single aerial craft in any part of the world capable of 
executing any one of tlie tests imposed by the pro¬ 
gramme. Vet of the thirty different types admitted to 
the contcst*nine accomplished the five very difficult 
tests. Mr. Farrnan predicts that as 1911 saw the 
definite adoinion of the aeroplane for scouting, 
cstafette duly, and as the auxiliary of artillery, 1912^ 
will witness its advent in tlie battlefield as an instru- ^ 
ment of combat. 'Fhe bomb-dropping problem is, 
•however, complex. It is difficult to take accurate 
aim. One of the best aviators in«the world tried#to 
drop a wreath oj immortelles on the wueck of the 
Libcrt^y but, though only sixty or seventy feet hig|i, he 
missed his aim by some fifty feet. 
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WH^T IS ITALIA IRREDENTA ? World. The rate of emigration in 1909 per thousanii^ 

A Bone of Contention isetvveen Italy and of population was 3-9 from Germany, 64-2 from Great;; 
«• ' Austria. Britain, and 182*6 from Italy. 


Mr. J. EllIs barker, writing in the Fortnightly 
‘ Review for January on Italy, discusses the chances of 
the threatened war between Austria and 'Italy. Mr. 
Barker tfays :— 

The modern history of IlalJ is the history of her wars with 
' Austria. In the Southern Tyrol Austria holds the key lo Italy’s 
door. In the Adriatic aiul in the Ilalkan Peninsula Austria 
opposes Italy’s political and rcononiic expansion.' licsides, she 
; oppresses the Italians living in Austria. 

If we wdsh to understand Italy’s foreign policy we must 
acquaint ourselves with iwo groat political currents: the Trre* 
dentist iiiovemcnt and the hixpansionist niovenient, Irrcdmta 
: Italia means the unredeemed Italy. The larger part T Italy was 

until lately under Austrian domination. The policy of the Irre¬ 
dentists is to “redeem ” those territories which, though Italian 
in character, still belong to foreign countries, and to unite them 
with the kingdom of Italy. The lands which the Irredentists 
claim most loudly and most persistently lielong to Austria- 
Hungary. They are the Sriuthcin Tyrol and parts of ahe pro¬ 
vinces of Isiiia and Dalmatia, with the towns of Trieste, Pola, 
and P'iumc. The spirit of.the Irredentist has become the spirit 
of Young Italy with the approval of the Italian Government. In 
the school-book history oi Giovanni Soli, which is used in the 
majority of elementary sclunds in Italy, occurs the following 
passage: “Hy the ctmqiioat of Rome Italy was freeil nc.aily 
entirely from the domination of foreigners. We say muitiy 
ontirely because two pans of Italy belong still to Austria, 
namely, the South of T yrol and Istria with Trieste, two beauti¬ 
ful countries wdiich possHiss more than 1,000,000 inhabitants.” 

Austria-Hungary pOFScsses, indeed, almost 1,000,000 Italian 
inhabitants, and these live in dense masses close to the lialian 
frontier. It is not generally knowm that of the 900,ooc^ inhabi¬ 
tants of the Austrian 1 ‘yrol about 400,000 are Italians, .and 
that the south of that country, with the tow'ns of Trento, 
Rovereto, Al.a, Bondo, Borgo, etc., is purely Italian, 95 per 
cent, of the inhabit.ants being Italians. France aiul Switzer¬ 
land also possess snialf districts ])eopled by Italians, but the 
Irredentists are particularly hostile to Austria-Hungary because 
the Austrians have in the past ruled Italy tyrannically, and are 
endeavouring now to stifle and suppress Italian cultuit; among 
the Italians living in the Dual Monarchy by opposing the 
creation of Italian schools, ^tc. 

Austria’s greatest harbour is Trieste. Trieste, the Hamburg 
; of Austria, is as Italian as is Genoa ; nine-tor. hs of its inhabi¬ 
tants. are Italians. Of the inhaldtanls of Fiiime, Austria- 
, Hungary’s second largest commercial harbour, onc-h.ilf are 
Italians; and of the inhabitants of P(ila, her most important 
g navaj^harbour, more than hulf are Itali-ans. Italy has ancient 
; histoncal claims to the possession of the w hole of the eastern 
): 'Shore of the Adriatic, and especially to that part which is now 
in Austria’s hands. Tlie coasts of the Adriatic Sea were 
: conquered, colonised, and civilised by the Venetians. The 
U, names of the greatest Austrian coast towns on the Arlriatic, 
p guch as Trieste, Capo dTstria, Parenzo, J<ovigno, Pola, .Vlona, 
Jp Fiuuic, Veglia, Zara, Sebe^ico, .‘^palato, Ragusa,^etc., prodaiiii 
their Italian origin. They are Italian in appearance and in 
r civilisation, and in most of them the emblem of the \’cnetian 
Lion will still be found prominently tlisplayed on the old public 
. buildings and on the gates and walls. The drialic used to be 
A,.; a’purely Italian sea. In old Italian documents it is culled 11 
/ Golfo di Venezia, or simply II Golfo, and the moiiern Italians 
; V refer to it frequently and significantly as “ II mare nostro.” 

It is notable, however, that notwithstanding thfe 
5 desire of tlie Italfans to ‘‘ redeem ” the one million 
Italian-speaking people living in Austria, they con- 
^ b^mglate with equanimity the loss of over six hundred 
thousand emigrants who seek new homes in tlie New 


THE WAR IN TRIPOLI, AND VUS SEQUEL. 

Sb.ME Facts and Speculations. 

Mr. J. Ellis Barker, wTiting in the Forf- 
nightly Revie^v^ says that he regards the isolation of 
Germany as the natural sequel of Italy's war in 
Tripoli. He says :— 

Germany and Austria-Hungary have allowed their unreliable 
partner to knock down their strong and reliable friend, Italy’s 
ultimatum to Turkey ought to have been answered by a German 
ultiniaiiim to Italy, Avbich would have prevented the war. By 
abstaining from action, Germany and Austria have at the same 
time lost the friendship of Turkey and not gained the goodwill 
of Italy. By attacking Turkey, Italy has revenged herself upon 
Germany and Austria for the X'ongress of Berlin. For all 
practical purposes the Triple Alliance is dead. 

The weakening of ihe central European group of Powers by 
the secession of Italy, and the strengthening of the Franco- , 
Russian group by Italy’s joining them, Avould alter completely 
the balance of power in Europe. It would again make France 
the predominant Power on the Continent, and then France 
might feel tempted lo seek reveiige for Sedan and endeavour to 
induce Austria to seek revenge for Kdniggraiz. Germany is in 
danger of becoming ca»Juplet(;Iy isolated. Herein lies the great 
Seriousness of the situation. 

M. DE LESSEES AND THE ENGLISH BLUEJACKET* 

In Blackwood is given a long and very interesting 
sketch of Ahmed Pasha Arabi, whose ability and 
courage are rated very low. A very vivid account is 
given of the way in which the British seized Port Said 
and Ismailia. The offices of the Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany w^ere quietly occupied ;— . 

A mid.shipman, not more than tific^n years of age, was sent with 
a few bluejackets to occupy the Company’s telegraph station* 
In the early morning the pompous French Telegraph Agent 
arrived, as u'^ual, at his office, but was slopped at the door by 
the mir ute midshipman, who said politely in French that he was 
not a’lowed lo enter. “ Qui etcs-yoiis?” cried the official, 
staring in furious amazement at this boy with the enormous 
• revolver in bis hand, “ Que voulez-vous ici ? ” 'Phe midshipman 
drew himself up. “ Jo suis ici,*’he said sternly, “pour em- 
pccher Ic mondc d’eiurer ” ? anvl the infuriated Frenchman was 
obliged to remain oulsick*. 

M. dc l.es.srps, .from his office at Ismailia, sullenly watched 
the immense fleet of transports defile before him ; and when the 
troops began to disembark, he is said to have taken up his 
position on the quay, crying out that no English soldier should 
land except over his dead l)i>dy. A bluejacket, however, 
quietly pushed hini remarking, “ We don’t-want no dead 

bodies about here, sir; all you’ve got to do is to step back a bit/’ 

• 

• c 

Blachaood for January is a good number, but not 
quite up to' Blackwoods high-water mark. Papers 
on the Duke of DevonsKirCiuArabi Pasha, and miUtary 
aviation claim separate notice. The edge of political 
invective which ’appears in “Musings without 
Method” and»fn a paper on tlT*e Insurance Bill is 
not as keen as formerly, though thrust with mut^ 
vigour. 



BRITISH* MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE. # * . ^ 


THE NATION’S BAIRNS. 



Some Purposeful Work. 

Mr. Reginald R. Buckley contributes to the 
December number of the Millgate Monthly ox\^ of his 
interesting articles on *Britisl\ Music and the People. 

FOLK-ART. • 

He instances the work of Mr. Weston Nicholl with 
the Black Dyke Band, and wishes that more com¬ 
posers would study the brass bands, for in writing 
for them composers are brought into touch with the 
actual folk who do the work of the world but who 
have not yet formed standards of their own. He 
tells of Mr. Cecil j. Sharp and his labours in con¬ 
nection with the recording of folk-songs and folk- 
dances, and thinks that every club in the country 
should learn the songs and the dances, and the 
children the old musical games. 

CHARACTERISTIC COM POSITIONS. 

While folk-art is coming t» life again in country 
places, certain composers have been writing for tlic 
people. Mr. Rutland Boughton has produced a 
setting of Bulwer Lytton’s “ Invincible Armada ” and 
a setting of Edward Carpenter's “ High in My 
Chamber.” The latter work, under the title of 

Midnight,” describes the sorrow, the poverty, the 
grinding care, and the crime of a great efty, and is a 
musical picture of the dark hours. The chorus and 
orchestra, themselves city folk, join in the picture. 

Another composer, Mr. Vaughan Williams, has 
given us a great choral work, “ A Sea Symphony.” 
Unlike the view held by Mr. Boughton, his idea is 
that the worker wants to bo taken out of himself, as 
far as possible away from the citie.s. But, like Mr. 
Boughton, he has set a .series of folk-songs Ibr a 
large body of voices, and he uses the orche-slra for 
works based Lipon*traditional tunes. Professor Cran- 
ville Bantock, who has a passion for Eastern things, 
has produced .a choral and orchestral setting of 
** Omar Khayyam,” and, hearing it, you are caught 
up into another world. 

WORK AND IN.SPn<ATION. • 

Mr. Walford Davies’s “ Everyman ” music is as full 
of the spirit of mediieval BBitain as is Mr. Bantock’s 
vision of Persia. Among other pieces which Mr 
Buckley thinks the people would do w*ell to study are 
Sir Edward. Elgar’s “Go, Song of Mine.”* If one 
looks at the works of our better composers, be con¬ 
cludes, they stand for ideas as i^’ell as music-making. In 
this essentially British art of choral song we are made 
partakers of a great banquet, which is inspiration, 
after the duties that are ^iir daily labour, M’ork and 
inspiration are 'the greatest things in the world. 

London Stories^ by John o’ London, is running its 
fascinating course. *Part VI., for example, contaiii.s 
a number of quaint incidents and quainter illustra¬ 
tions. They •deal with Queen Catherine’s trial, 
Sheridan, 'Bhomas Coiitts, the banker, George Eliot 
in London, Tom Moore’s comic duel, and other 
curious cases. 


* The Local Government Review for . December 
summarises the annual report •of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education. ^ Examination was 
requirtid in one-and a half million children, Defec-. 
tive nutrition was found to bji tj;ie most important of 
all physical ills from which schoolchildren suffer.* 

SIlOWER BATHS. * • 

Uncleanliness is rife*; half the girls* beads in ten 
urban areas were found to be unclean, and in ten 
rural areas thirty per cent. :— 

As p.-irt of the campaij^n against unclcanlincss, it is noted that 
the provision of shower t)aths is engaging the attention of a 
number of education authorities. Shower baths have recently 
been sanctioned in connection with new elementary schools at 
1 ).irlington, Mnssley, (Jiays (Essex), Hanwell (Middlesex), 
'i'oK]uay and Poiilyjuidd, at Warrington, Slicfiield, and 

Powtypridd an installation has been introduced in connection 
with existing scliools. In all iluse cases the installation has 
consistc<l of a series of shower baths (usually from ten to twenty) 
and suitable accoiinnodiilion for midicssing. T'he provision 
serves in most cases for children from neighbouring schools afr 
well as for those attending the school#to which the bath 
attached. The bath is usually available for all children, and 
avowedly forms i>arl of the training of the child, and i.s super*- 
vised by the teaching staff. As a rule the chilclren are bathed ; 
once a week. 

CLINICS. 

Clinics have been established in Bradford, Brighton, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Oldham, and other towns 

Spe^kin.g generally, it may be s?lid that out of the 6,000,OQO 
children registered on the l)ooks of the public elementary 
schools of England and Wales, about lo per cent, suffer froni ' 
a serious defect in vision, Jroiii 3 10 5 |)ct cent, suffer froniu 
defective hearing, i to 3 per cent, liave snj)puraling ears, 6 to 
8 per cent, have adenoids or enlarged tonsils of sufficient degreed 
to obstruct the nose or tliir»at, and thus to require surgical.; 
treatment, about 40 ]ier cent, siiifcr from extensive and injurious.; 
decay of the teeth, about 30 to 40*por cent, have unclean heads, 
or liodics, :ilK>iit I |>er cent. sufiVf from ringworm, I per cent, • 
riuui tuberculosis in readily recognisable form, from 1 to 2 peri 
cent, are afilicled with heart disease, and a considerable pet*^ 
centnge of children are .^ufi’ei ing from a giealei or less degree of- 

mainutrition. • 4 
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POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

A New; Poem I'v T'iiackeray. 

January CornhUl jmbliblies a poem by ThackerA^I 
which, alter eighty years, is now publishe9 for th^ 
first time in the rnaga/inc which was his own. * Thisi^ 
lines were written when 'Thackeray visited Saxe^ 
W’ciinar in the year 1831. They ar? lines which wilL 
Tiot recommend 'Thackeray to the teetotaler or tcii 
the over-scrupulously clevolit:— / 

Now all liemons are rare save the one thaTs called Care, ' 
Uut we’ve need of no priest to dismay him, ^ 

For easy’s the spell the dull spirit to quell, 

In the red sea of Wine you should lay him, 

St. Peter in Heaven hath care of the keys, 

If his broUier .Si. John’s a truth-teller. 

♦Witen I join him above I’d be hanpy to ease 
The old boy of the keys of the cellar; 

Or if banished elsewhere as a signer who ne’er ^ 

Hath listened to prayer or to preacher, 

Then mayf be cursed with perpetual thirst, 

And to quench it an ernplilcss pitcher. # 


I 
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The Review, of Reviews.* 






IN PRAISE OF ENGLISH HANNElfiS. 

By an Englishman. 

A vtRY cheery paper on the social English is con¬ 
tributed by Mr. G. S. Street to the Nineteenth Century 
(Dec.). He states his belief “ that our manners are 
morj? agreeable and easy than they have ever been, are 
indeed distipctly civilised, and a‘credit to us gene¬ 
rally.’* The belief of old p(^oplc that manners are 
worse than they were is an illusion. “ Old people 
have good manners because they are old, not because 
■their manners were better than ours wdien they were 
young.” 

KINDER ALL ROUND,” 

Pleasant manners, the writer goes on, are mainly 
based on friendliness and kindness, and “it is quite 
certain that we English are a''kinder people than we 
were.” Our treatment of factory workers may be Rard 
still, but It is no longer inhuman. Our care for the 
sick and old, and our attitude to prisoners and 
offenders against the law, prove the change. Our 
tenderness and solicitude for children run into 
an unwholesome worship of them. Every middle- 
aged i>ersoii must have noticed the disafipe.irance ol 
brutality in the treatment of the other afiinials. We 
are kinder all round. We may be softer. 

CHAFF AND SLANG. 

The art of conversation is said to be dead.„ If it 
consisted of tlie competitive rudeness and snulibing 
of old times, the monologues and breezes, the writer 
rejoices at its decease. Our conversation is said to 
be full of chafl and slang The writer welcomes 
‘ chaff. It is, at its best, the salt ol conversation. 

Slang is better than the oaths of our ancestors. 
-Swearing is said to be occasionally offensive at 
present. But chaff and slang make for case and 
friendliness, which are the basis of good manners. 
gThe writer prefers the downrightness of the modern 
^ SEnglish girl to the frigid civility of bygone times. 

? SOCIAL MIXING. 

The causes of the change he linds in the increasing 
Skindnessand in the ever grea‘ter fluidity of our classes, 
of us being mixed up together socially every day 
S With grdtiter and greater freedom. Snobbishness, the 
|;il|rst. result of breaking down the barriers between 
l^jjass and class, is diminishing. These and the 
Iptbousand other causes work on the whole for a com- 
&brfcable sociality. In our attitude towards technical 
giliferiors we may be favourably compared vv^th some 
ppeoples abroad. An apparent demoenjey, by making 
llOT a common form in manners, tends vastly to 
^itoprove them. 

ATinUDli OF MEN TO WOMEN. 

iv In relation to women Englishmen have got beyond 
Sthe Mussulman altitude. They have passed froiw the 
^attitude of chivalry, or idealised chivalry; they have 
Sieaciftd the third ifttitude, professed by modern 
^Western civilisation, of considering tham beings free 
thinfe and act for themselves, and worthy of 


attentrlon on equal terms. It does* not exclude the 
saner chivalry. In the attitude of men to women we 
English have gone “ beyond the other peoples of the 
West in a sincere respect and friendliness which has 
nothing to do with sex.” W# have dispensed with 
the compliments that uSed to be considered the fit 
tribute to the' other sex. “To put it roughly, we 
make love when we make love, but we do not make 
half-love on inappropriate occasions, counting it ill 
manners.” So during the last twenty years there 
has been a very groat improvement in our English 
manners. 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS ISLAM. 

Sir Harry Johnston, writing in the Nineteenth 
Centwy (1 ^ec.) on Europe and the Mohammedan world, 
which he computes to contain 220,000,000 of human 
beings, does not hesitate to speak out very strongly 
on the defects of Islam and the superiority of the 
Christian religion. He says :— 

The only hope of ultimate reconciliation between Christianity 
and Islam, and of the raising of the peoples now Muhammadan 
to absolute equality, intellectual and social, with the leading 
Christian peoples, lies in “the dofecaiion of Islam to a pure 
transparency,’^ through which may penetrate the only real value 
yet discovered in religious development : the actual leaching of 
Christ and of some amongst Mis immediate disciples. The 
greatest foe df Islam is undenominational secuhir education, and. 
at present this is impossiVile of attainment in any professedly 
Muhammadan school, college, or university. All hii u.m know¬ 
ledge, especially the most marvellous developments of the 
human mimi in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, has to 
be subjected to the intolerable sieve of the narrow mentality of 
Muhaniiiiad, an illiterate, uneducated, bandit-mystic of the 
seventh eenlury A.c. 

If I might submit the question to the arliitration of an iniov- 
nationul court composc<l of impartial .agnostics (many of them 
nominal Christians, nominal MuhanimadL^ns, or religionless 
Ja|.)anese), 1 do not hesitate to say that the verdict would 
be that tlicrc were very few sentencest in the Koran which 
deserve quotation or which shine with tlial striking, convincing 
beauty of truth and practical application which characterises 
—whether we wisih to admit it or no—so much of the wording 
ol the gospels and epistles on which the Christian faith K 
founded, or the Psalms and the prophetical and poetical 
utterances gathered together in the Hebrew Ilible. 

d'hc language of the Christian Magyars and that of the Muham¬ 
madan Turks are nearly related in origin, ami the Magyars and 
T'urks came from the same ethnic .itock ; but in J.hL‘ course of 
history one became Christiafi and the other Muhammadan. Can 
any impartial critic maintain that the two peoples at the present 
day are on the same level of civilisation, oi* place alongside 
lliir.garihn achievements in art, music, arcliitcxturc, literature, 
biological science, engineering and political government similar 
achievements on the part of Turke> 

Sir Harry closes by saying that at the rate at which 
the world is advancing all civilised peofiles in the 
Old an(J New Worlds jrijy be agreed fifty years 
hence on a common basis of religion, the service of 
man. In the ineantime he would ask Mohammedans 
to look closely into the fat'ts and practice of their 
failli, and a.sk whether Islam 

however superior it may be to the moonshine of Buddhism, and 
the nightmare nonsense of Brahmanism, ^le ance.stor-worship 
of China or the fetish*idolatry of Africa—is a religion wliich 
can maintain a people at the same high level of ci^lisation 
as that which exists throughout Christendom, 
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THE THREE BENSONS. 

The leading feature of the Bookman for November 
was an article on the three Bensons by Dr. James 
Mofiatt, 

The eldest son of Archbishop Henson died as a 
boy at \Vini:hester College ,• the remaining three 
brothers have all made their mark *in literature. 
With some small qualifications the trio as litterateurs 
are stated to be more remarkable for their respective 
individualities than for any distinct family resem¬ 
blance. But there is one hereditary feature which 
forces itself upon the assiduous reader of their books. 
All three preach. Critics of Mr. A, C. Benson, the 
eldest, have deplored this tendency, but the fact 
remains that there is a public which reads and likes 
the cultured expression of sincere and profitable 
convictions about the management of life. As a 
novelist Mr. E. F. Benson has not many chances of 
putting himself forward into frank’ relations with his 
public. Still, there is a sort of Iknsonian philosophy 
clinging to some of his novels which reminds one 
now and again of his academic brother. Father 
Hugh, the youngest, naturally has his private propa¬ 
ganda to preach, and it sometimes gets into his 
stories. Any tw’o of A. C.'s books will practically 
suffice to give the reader materials for analysing his 
contribution to literature, and almost any one of 
Father Hugh’s will answer the same purpose with 
regard to his work; but to appreciate E. F.’s versa¬ 
tility three or four specimens must be read. All the 
trio were born with pens, and though A. C. has used 
his the most assiduously, his quality can be tasted 
with comparatively little expenditure of time. Of 
his various monographs that on Pater is named as 
the most successful. His recent book, “ Ruskin ; a 
Study in Personality,” is one of his least ambitious 
and most characteristic productions. From any point 
of view the Bensons form a notable trio in our modern 
literature, and they recall the Rossetti family, the 
Bronte sisters, the two Martineaus, the two 'reimysons, 
and the two Kingsleys. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN MADRID* 

■i • • . , 

In La Lecturay one of the Spanish maga/inos, 

there was receq^tly an article on “ Juvenile (.)ffen- 
ders of Madrid,’’ the author of which obtaincM his 
details by personal study and observation. Out of 
one hundred boys who were s^ibjectcd to examina¬ 
tion, seventy-five per cent, w^cre over nine years of 
age and under fifteen, the remainder not having 
reached the age of eighteen • The deplorable fiirt in 
conweetion with a*large proportion 'vas the presence 
of hereditary symptoms of some disease. He then 
gives statistics regarding, the proportion for each 
disease, with various^ details concerning facial 
peculiarities and so forth. One of the most typical 
psychological characteristics, espccyijly amongst pro¬ 
fessional criminals, is laziness; a*nd, as regards 
education, thirty-six could neither read nor wTite, six 


could read only, while the remaining fifty-eight were 
abfe both to read and write. Referring to theii 
moral sense, the most profound perversion was ^Mani¬ 
fested, and, with the excepti9n oC those who fell 
througtf some impulse or temptation, absolutely no 
moral sense existed. In their idea, to live by steal¬ 
ing is tfie same as any other occupation, and no 
shadow' of remorse \ixists. The writer says hisp 
observations show that •affectionate sentiments are 
not altogether absent, even among the w'orst, but the 
develoi)m^jnt is very slight, and in almost half the 
number hardly manifested at all. Generally speak¬ 
ing, when affectionate .sentiment does exist it usually 
takes the form of kindly recollections of the mother, 
blit love for the father is extremely rare. So far as 
religious sentiments are* concerned, the author’s 
studms prove the delinquents to be either entirely 
devoid of religious conviction or to possess a sort of 
superstitious faith that has nothing in common with 
true religion. The majority showed indifference, but 
some had a critical spirit full of coa»se cynicism ; the 
few who gave reasons for their incredulity founded 
them on social inequalities through unjust distribution 
of riches, and these summed up their religious ideas 
with the creed that “ money >Yas their God.” \^’ith 
regard to sexual tendencies, this is one of the saddest 
pages of juvenile criminal psychology ; all the most 
shameful forms of depravity found in the one 
hundred boys studied, both under and above the.age 
of puberty. There is a general tendency to imbibe 
alcohol, chiefly in the form of wine. 


AEROPLANES AS BAGGAGE WAGONS. 

Wun iNi; in the United Service Ma<:^azine recently, 
Major Hannerman-Phillips, discussing progress Jn 
aeronautics, says ;— 

For the mere coiiveyanee of a retisonable ami, in an 
cMiicri^oncy, very welcome of ammunition 01 provisions, 

aeroplanes will in ihe noai future l)e employable in consiilerabit* 
numbers, especially in eases wliere the hui^e bulk, awkwardness 
of transj)()iT of vessel and stores, ami the large inniiber of 
personnel absorbed by the Utilisation of dirigibles for the 
|)urpose, remlois the uscT)f the latter uneconomica] on the line 
ofinareh. • • 

d'welve months hence, if not sooner, it is safe to prophesy 
tlial the aeroplane desi,tailed lor military scouting and lruns|»ort 
will be able to carry ;^5o to 45oIl)s. of u.seful load in addition 
to the |»ilol, fuel and oil for tlie engine, wAicn no ol>server 
travels as passenger. Allowing 2lbs. for a day’s ration for one 
man, and lib. lor every ten rounds of S. A. ammunition, 
an aero))lan^ could carry at 40 milJs jier hour, say, rations and 
twenty rountls of ammunition per man, for one hundred men 
from supply base :/l any reasonable distance in rear of an army, 
right up to any appointed dejmt of distribution in rear of the 
advanced troops in the liehl, in one unbroken Lrij>, with com¬ 
plete immunity from interference save by weather, without dis¬ 
turbing other means of transport on the road, or interfering 
with troops on the marcli or any operations which might be on 
foot. Jfay the base is 80 miles from the front, oacli supply 
aeroplane could do at least one trip J'rom b:ise to advanced 
troops every day, so that ten aeroplanes could on emer|^ncy 
supply a battalion «^f infantry with food ami ammunition with¬ 
out having recourse to local supply depots in an impoverished 
rnanceuvre area. 



■ 'The ' RlVigMS' 

" A PLEA FOR‘CONSCRIPTION.* 

•...■• * 

By Lord Milner. 

s; Lord Milner contributes to the Service 

^.JHagazine di pleaVfor'conscription, based, first,, upon 
duty of maintaining the Balance of Power in 
^■ij^irope, and, secondly, upon the need for feiproving 
morale ^nd. the physique of# Britons at home. 

S''" .' « 

FOR THE liALANCE OF POWER, 

He says:— 

It is no use even boi;inning to discuss the creation of a 
S; military system suited lo our needs while we arc confined 
#!; within the narrow limits of voluntary enlistment. The main- 
l^ tenanceof that H:dance of IViwcr is vital to our superiority at 
fj." sea, which again is vital lo the security of the British Phupire. 

P But, in order to help to inainiain that Balance, we require an 
fe::army, and no puny army. * 

pr’ ^I'he first step, at any rate, should he to make the Territorial 
€; Army a reality, by giving the w hole of our able-bodied youth 
■f; some six months’ service in its ranks, and by preparing them for 
that period of service by general cadet training at school. 

X; There is always much to l»e said for building on existing 

V foundations. • 

j Let uS begin at any rate by creating a genuine Territorial 
Army. It may be that, once it has been created, and military 
‘ service is stripped by cxiJOiience of its imaginary terrors, the 
^ nation will decide that the Citizen Army, or a portion of it, 

. should be liable, in case of suj>remc emergency lobe determined 
■ by Parliament, lo serve not only at home but abroad. 

AS A (JRhAT S(;C1AI. REFORM. 

Belief in the sufficiency t)f our existing land forces*appears a 
dangerous delusion, 

'’fo my mind the military training of the nation would be, 

;* not only in itself a great social reform, but a foundation for 

V many others, 

1 have lived many years of rny life al)r<jad. My belief in the 
. value of military training is based on what I have myself seen 
, ofils eft'ect upon foreign nations. To my miiul, it is a complete 
f delusion to think that sfleh training, kept w'ithin reasonable 
limits, is, in the vast majority of -cases, otherw ise than a great 
gahi lo the men wdio have to undergo it. No doubt it has many 
.unpleasant, many incorivenient incidents. But, apart from the 
?■ benefit,.c>f the physical training, apart from the moral benefit, 
Iv.mnnense as it is, of the discy:)line—of the haluls of method, 

^ recision, order, cleanliness, and self-control—military training 
as also a distinct economic value. 


^ GOSSIP ABOUT THE DUKE. 

Mr. Bernard Holland furnishes Blackivood for 
/ January with a reply to his critics and some memories 
t:< of the Duke of Devonshire. Some incidents may be 
■ quoted here. One relates lo Aiigu.st T6th, 1892 :— 

y The Duke soon appeared!, looking unusually jyell dres.sed, 
17 with a white waistcoat, and gave me some instructions about 
IS work. An hour later or so he came in again, gave me more 
p.' instructions, and said that he was going down to Bolton Abbey. 

He added, “ I suppose you have heard of the domestic event ? ” 
7 I said indifferently, “ Yes/' thinking of quite another matter, 
lie looked rather surprised, $aid no more, aiul went aw'ay. 
7 " Soon afferw'ards Lascelles ■ :dd me that in the interval between 
i/ these two visits the Duke hjid been married at the Dowfn Street t 
Church to the Duchess of Manchester. 1 had heard nothing 
.preffiously. * 

% Mr. Holland contrasts the dulness^of life at “ Hard- 
wick^all, more flass than wall,” where the Duke and 


Of/'R 

Duchess of Devonshire were staying, with Whittinge- 
hame, with its large and cheerful family party of all 
ages around Mr. Balfour:— 

The story of the Duke saying, “ I fell asleep, and dreamed 
that I was addressing the House of Lords : when 1 awoke I 
found that I w’as,” is at afly rate Iroz^ato, dt is certainly 
true that itnmecfiately after concluding his troublesome speech 
in the Lords, which contained his explanation of the circum¬ 
stances attending his resignation in 1903, when, moreover, he 
W'as not very w'cll, he fell visibly and soundly asleep, without 
w’aiting to hear what anyone would say of it. 


A Plea for Songs in English. 

In the December number of the Nationed Rnnerv 
Mr. Paul England pleads for the use of English on 
the concert platforni. The greater public who take 
a genuine pleasure in good singing, he says, have an 
unconquerable prtjudice against songs in a foreign 
tongue which they do not understand. It is not the 
music of Schubert, l!6we, or Brahms that they object 
to, but the foreign words. If the singers would only 
bring forward songs from llie treasure-houses of 
France, Germany, and Italy in good English transla¬ 
tions they would have their immediate reward in the 
responsiveness of their hearers. Mr, England advises 
those whp wish to forward the cause of opera in 
English to begin with the concert platform. Our 
skilM verse-writers need not disdain to render the 
foreign words into suitable English verse, and singers 
should recognise that if the English words are good 
it is not derogatory to their art to sing them. By so 
doing they would command an infinitely wider field 
than is otherwise possible, and in a measurable 
distance of time we might have the sati.sfaction of 
having the operas of every country sung in English 
by English men and women. 1 


Mp. Stanhope Forbes at Newlyn. 

The work of Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes is the subject of 
the extra Christinas number of the Art yournal^ with 
Mr, C. Lewis Hind as the writer of the letterpress. 
It is a handsome ai^d interesting number, contain¬ 
ing no fewer than four coloured plates, besides over 
fifty other illustrations. Mr. Forbesf who was horn at 
Dublin in 1857, attained the distinction pf R.A. last 
year. Early in 1884 he started from London with 
the intention of spending a few months in the district 
of Land’s End, and Mr, Hind suggests 1885 as the 
first date of the Newlyn school 6f painting, the year 
in which Mr. Forbes •exhibited “A Fish Sale on a 
Cornish Beach,the first of a long series painted in 
the grey, equable light of Newlyn. Soon other artists 
settled at Newlyn, and the walls of various galleries 
bear witness to the esteem in which the paintings of 
the Cornish school are held. In 1899 ^nd Mrs. 
Forbes foundec^ .their , Art School at Newlyn. Mr. 
Forbes likes teaching. One of his recreation| is music 
(playing the ’cello). 



'Random Readings', from the Reviews. 



Self-Love versus SEr.FjsHNESS. 

The duty of selfjove is a strangely misunderstood 
and widely neglected duty. Self-love is commonly 
used as a synonym for selfishness. "But this common 
use of the term is an entire perversion of it. For 
self-love and selfishness, far from being identical or 
interchangeable terms, are terms essentially antagon¬ 
istic. The truly self-loving man is always unselfish. 
The selfish man is always deficient in self-love, 
or even in {iroper respect. It is only when a 
man confuses a part of himself with his whole self, 
and loves one part excessively instead of loving all 
parts in their due proportion, that seif-love is degraded 
into selfishness. Selfishness is fractional self-love: 
and self-love is the destruction of selfishness hy the 
conviction that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts. Selhshness is a mail’s^devotion to one part of 
himself to the exclusion of the other parts, while self¬ 
dove is his devotion to his whole self in all its parts 
taken in combination. Selfishness is a partial, self- 
love is an integral affection.—The Bishop of Car¬ 
lisle, in the Expositor, 

Simple Fare at a Feasi^ 

In the December E'orum Horace Traubel quotes a 
story from Walt Whitman atiout Andrew Jackson. A 
swell political dinner was given to him, and a friend 
drew him aside and said :— 

“ Now, Jack.son, this is an elaborate dinner : we want to do 
the best we can by you : have you any delicacy, any favorite 
dish—anything; which you particularly atfeci or desire^ What 
we will get r)r you is submitted t(3 your own choice.” Jackson 

hesitates—thinks-.Imally says simply : “ I don't know ; what 

can I specify? ‘Peihaps some r^ce and milk.” “Rice and 
milk !--of all things to be thought of, if thought of at all,” W. 
remarked : “the Iasi thing, willi that elaborate kitchen in the 
rear—the guests about—the expectation—would i)e the rice and 
milk \ ” 

What a Law of Nature is and is Ntrr. 

A Law of Nature is not a command, but a state¬ 
ment of conditions. A Law of Nature is an invariable 
sequence. If you do not like the result, change the 
preceding^ conditions, Igncfrant, you are helpless, at 
the mercy of Nature's hurtling forces ; wise, you arc 
master, and her forces serve you obediently# Kvery 
Law of J^’ature is an enabling, not a compelling force, 
but knowledge is necessary for utili.sing her powers.— 
Mrs, Besant, in the Theosojftiist for December. 

The RESi!:Mr>LANCE Between India and Ikelanil 

The “Sons^ of inefia*” are paralleled by the 
“ Daughters of‘Erin.'’ 

It seems to me that it is because the Indians and 
the Irish have simil^ iTational defects that the same 
power is being used by the great karmic Time-SpiAt 
to perfect our peoples. When Ireland was called the 
“ Island of Saints and Scholart.” she gave of her 
holinjss to other lands, and was a centre of missionary 
-enterprise for Europe, as India was of Buddhism 


for the eastern world.— Margaret E, 
in tjie Theosophist for December.* 

William Tindalk : 


Coi;sins,;:5 


■a 


The milker of the English 
• Bible. 

The EnglishmaiEwho translated the New Testament ' 
into English was skilled in seven languages—^ 4 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English^ 1 
French—that, whichever he spoke, you would suppose 
it his* native tongue. He was a man without any /■ 
spot or blemish of rancour or malice, full of mercy,- 
and compassion, so that no man living was able to:| 
reprove him of any sin or crime/' In August, 

Tindale was strangled and his body burned at the d 
s^ke. Foxe reports that his last words were, Lord^ 
open the King of England’s eyes.”—J. H. GardineRs^J^' 
in the North American Reineiv ior December. ^ 

The Crowd on Blackpool Beach. 

The crowd forever writhing, forever wormmjgj,:J;iii 
squirming, up and down at Blackpool looked 
some immeasurable organism, some monster of tii|| 
geologic prime, never still, but creeping with one 
this way and the other that. Near by it resolvet¥| 
itself into men, women, and children: farther off 
was mere human mass with those opposite bilaterajl| 
movements which I have tried,to suggest, and there| 
were miles of it. Dreadful enough to look at, thej- 
mammoth mass became terrible when you fused yqutS3 
self in its bulk It seemed the same in bulk by night! 
and by day; it must have slept sometime, perhapSu 
not in bulk, but in detail, each atom that sank awajrl 
to slumber replaced by aqplher atom fresh for the| 
vigil; or if it slept in bulk, it was in some 
nambulent sort, with the sense of a bad dream, il; 
writhing and twisting nightmare. It was alwayi^ 
awfiil to look upon, but awfullest at high noon, wheii| 
it had swollen to its liugest, and wms imaginably^ 
famishing for lunch with the hunger of some c ^ 
suming insect horde.—W. D. Howells, in the No\ 
American Review for P)ecember. 

CHARf.ES Dickons : His Gospki, 

In the Quiver for January Murley Adams says 
his gospel above all things was a gospel of humouf '' 



. . , - - saytnii^ 

“ Its business is to awaken and direct our love, outl 
pity, our kindness, our scorn for imposture, our tender?!'; 
ness for the weak, to comment on the actions an<|| 
passions of life, to be the week-day preaclier.% 
Dickens also preached the gospel of compensation f'(- 
vice always suffered, virtue was triumphant. Purityj 
wai another quality. He felt strongly on the subject? 
of religion; was not only a,religious man J^ut an;: 
evangelist. His pillorying of Stiggins, Uriah Heep,; 
and Chadband only attested his deep love for the' 
genuine article. Dickens glorified unselfish love,; 
and displayed the spiritual glory jaf womanhood. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 




THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review for January opens Veil. 
*ie articles on topical subjects are noticed elsewhere. 

TRIAL BY JURY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

H. Lardner Burke, who jyas Crown Prosecutor 
^J^uth Africa from 1897 to 1902, argues strongly in 
Four of substituting a Special Court of two Judges 
r juries in all cases in South Africa which hivolve 
|iiestiohs betw'een Europeans and natives. He thinks 
fOxd Gladstone is inclined towards the Natal system, 
i which the Attorney-General ha.s discretion to decide 
Whether the case shall be tried by jury or by a Special 
Spurt without a jury. He thinks that the Special 
^ourt should be constituted not of men qualified to 
appointecr’ judges, but of men who actually are 
Iges. He thinks that trial by jury inevitably breaks 
ppOwn when racial prejudice is involved, and experi- 
|iidce shows that a Special Court composed of two 
|jhdges of the High Court and one Commissioner 
^appointed by the Government Ibrrned a very cflicient 

g ibunal in Kimberley for the trial of offences against 
le Diamond Trade Act, It is an interesting and 
^wrelUnformed article. 

■C JOCRNALISM THEN AND NOW. 

^ Mr. T. H. S. Escott* gossips in his accustomed 
;;;inanner about Literature and Journalism, the relation 
Jb€ftween the two. He says :— 

I ■ Among newspaper people tlie good all round man, who may 
had now' and then a smaltering of science, but wlio was 
j^rticularly at liome in polities andTetters, and who could do 
flowing Englisli couplets, for appearance in his ncws|)apor 
morning, the Wcslminsfer play, prologue and epilogue, 
been replaced by the specialist of a few- departments, by ilje 
ll^anufacturer of liieiary penimican, and the condenser, sonie- 
Hiltlj.es of okl-W'orld folios, sometimes of the chid points in the 
piniversal Press of tiiis planet, into tabloids to be taken as a 
J^ Vhet for breakfast or as a digesliv. - for lunch. T'his new work 
l^jj^brds the performer asjnuch real display, no doubt, of ability 
l^nd resourcefulness, as tasks of a very dilfercnl kind provi-led 
predecessors. 

' WHA'I' TEOPbE* READ. 

1 ^ Mr. Raymond Blallnvayt has taken a great derd of 
■^rouble fo compile an admirable ])aper on England’s 
literature. He has interviewed librarians, 
^ksellers, etc., and is in a position to pronounce 
; authoritative Judgment as to the literary taste of 
l^erent classes of the community. On the authority 
jf Mr. C. Arthur Pearson*s maiiaging^director, Mr. 
lifter Keary, he tells us tliat— 

autobiography of J.ce, the Man they Couldn’t 

ang,” rejected by a publisher to whom it was offered 
r j&6oo, was accepted by another, with the result that llie 
Culation of his paper w'as so much increased thereby that 
made upwards of 15,000 by his bargain. The sixpenny 
javel has so encouraged the popular taste for fiction that n#veJs 
i||(ich formerly sold Jess than 3,000 copies at six shillings a copy 

f """ sc]4 300,000 copies at sixpence a copy. Five or six millions 
lese sixpenny novels are now sold annually in England, 
jh to balance this 1 may stale that to the sefious puldic Mr. 
hasCi-olcl seven millions of his classical “ Every Man’s 
^Ibniry ” during the last five years. 


OTHER PAPERS. 

One of the most interesting articles in the Review 
is the account pf the early Cossacks of the Setch, 
who were all celibates, and enforced chastity and 
honesty by death for the first offence. The Russian 
Revolutionary story is continued. Mr. R. Crozier 
Long contributes a long letter on the prospect of the 
German Election. He anticipates that the election 
may revert to the position of 1903, but if it deprives 
the Conservatives and Centre of liberties which they 
have exercised for nearly thirty years, it will certainly 
be the most important contest since the foundation of 
the Empire. _ % 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Revirw for January contains 
two or fliree articles ( 5 f exceptional interest. The 
Rev. William Blackshaw’s account of “ Modernisn\ 
in the PiTissiah Churcli ” is a very instructive and 
interesting account of Jalho’s views. Jatho has been 
condemned by the Prussian National Church for 
holding that it is indifferent whether the historic Christ 
ever cxisted,ias the living Christ is the inexhaustible 
Christ idea.' Professor llarnack recognises that this 
position is incompatible witii adhesion to the Evan¬ 
gelical Church. He would have preferred that 
the Church had not cast him out, holding that, 
although his theology was unendurable, Jatho must 
be c*ndured. 

Mr, II. F. B. Lynch expresses the dissatisfaction of 
the anti-Russian pro-Persian group with Sir Edward 
Grey's speech on Persia. Mr. Basil de Selincourt 
sings the praises of Ruskin in an a|-ticle based upon 
Mr. Cook’s great biography. Mrs. Sturge Grelton 
writes enthusiastically upon Mr. Henry James and his 
I^refaces. 

Mr. H. S. Shelton discourses upon Eugenics in an 
article in wnich he recognises that there is the gravest 
danger that the relaxation of customary ideas on the 
subject of marriage may increase the economic power 
of the employer class of Vnen over the employed class 
of women. He admits there is more wisdom in the 
common traditions of mankind than a[fi)ears at first 
sight when they are viewed from the standpoint of 
science. It seems to Mr. Shelton a melancholy fact 
that as the Catholic Chiffch sterilised their best in the 
conventj we arc sterilising our best iy the struggle for 
careers. 

There is a very curious® little paper composed 
chiefly of two letters to the J^ope, one from the • 
DowMger Empre 5 ^> Helen of China, in the year 1652, 
and the other from her eunuch, who were both 
converts of the Jesuits. 

The Rev. \\\ W. Peyton, continuii^ his series ot 
articles upon the m©aern view of the ^an of creation, 
describes the part which the death of Christ plays in 
the plan. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The great feature in the National for January is 
the special supplement written by a naval officer of 
the Aurora describing the attempts made by the blue¬ 
jackets under AdmirakSeymour to relieve Pekin. It 
is a most .spirited narrative which gives a vivid 
picture of actual war. Mr. Graham "White s article 
on the future of the aeroplane and Mr Cornford’s 
paper on Home Rule are noticed elsewhere. 

WHY THE NAVY ESTIMATES CANNOT BE DEDUCED. 

“ Ignotus ” protests with vehemence against the 
reported intention of Mr. Winston Churchill to reduce 
next yeaPs naval estimates. He dwells at length on 
the need for naval bases on the lOast Coast. Hut the 
gist of his article is in two paragraphs :— 

In the four years 19^-11 the British votes for^new construc¬ 
tion have amounted to /^47i750,ocx>, from which, as we now 
know, two millions are to be retrenchctl. 'i’he (German expen¬ 
diture on new construction in the same period has been 

1,(XX), 000, so that the British Navy, far from miiintainini> 
a decided advantage, in the last foitV years has only provided 
about 10 per cent, more for new* ships than Gc^rmany. 

In the present year Germany is Si^ending on submarines as 
much as this country, and the rapid increase in her under-water 
craft imposes on us the need for judicious precautions. 

THE PORT OF LONDON UNDER ITS NEW RULERS. 

Mr. J. G. Broodbank gives a most encouraging 
account of the excellent work that has bcA begun by 
the new Port of London Authority. He says :— 

Little has occurred since April, 1909, to confirm the appre¬ 
hensions of those who thought that under a puldic authority the 
Pori of London stood to lose trade and cflicioncy. As has been 
shown, the volume of trade has increased. A comprehensive 
scheme of imprewement of the |»oit has been sanctioned, and is 
being actively proceeded with. 

DIET AS A CURE FOR CANCER. 

Dr. Alex Haig, in an article entitled “ Cancer, 
Gout and Rheumatism,” sets forth his uric acid 
theory as the explanation of these maladies. He 
says:— 

I believe that cancer will be seen to l.»e related not merely to 
one food such as meat, but to all foods and drinks that con¬ 
tain that source of widespread irritation, uric acid or xanthin, 
similar to that in fish, flesh, fowl, and game, tea and cognate 
drinks. 

It is certain that gout and rheumatism can be both cured and 
prevented by ihe removal of food imisons, and the widespread 
parallelism of cancc;' with these troubles gives good ground 
for hope that dicLwill do us much for it, though it cannot be 
expected that canc(;r will be cured when far advanced mt in less 
time than is? required to cure gout or rheumatism. 

MR. SNOWDEN, M.P., ON RAILWAY UNREST. 

Mr. Snowden is much disssftisfied with the various 
agreements which iavc slaved off the general strike. 
He says :— ^ , 

The report of 19^11 gave no more ** recognition than had 
Ixecn given by the agreement of 1907. The report of the Com¬ 
mission came as a staggering blow to the tailwaymen. The 
agreement which has just been concluded gives no promise of 
a lasting peace. It leaves*the vital issue still unsettled. The^ 
fight for “ recognition ” will still go on. But the action of the 
executive has made it farmorcdifticult to obtain “recognition.” 
By this agreement S strike cannot be tfWered upon for three 
years. But apart from that, the action of the executive has 
made the prospect of success for a strike hopeless, even if one 


could be honourably undertalten. The railway directors have 
scored at every point. • 

- OTHER ARTICLES, • 

There is a delightful paper of Nvoman’s life on the 
Canadian prairies by Miss Ella Sykes. It is one of. 
inces.sant toil, which ages won\en before their time. 
Mr. Aifttin Dobson revives the forgotten memoT-y of 
Loutherbourg, R.A.,* who died in 1812*. The RQft\ 
R. L. Gates writes oif Christianity and Clericalism. 
He thinks that “ the greatest danger to this traditional 
popular^ Christianity is an unscrupulous intriguing 
Clericalism, and the revulsion produced by its 
machinations in humane and honest minds,” 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

'^HE January A\'7fio7a of Rmavs of New York 
opens with a masterly survey of the history of the 
month, covering over forty illustrated pages. No such 
record of the contemporary history of the New World 
and the Old can be found in any qther periodical. 
is luminous, comprehensive and impartial. The 
special articles which follow are of very varied intere.st 
The article on Persia is educational. So also is Pro- : 
fessor Jencks’ survey of the German elections. An 
admirable plea for the establishment of a Credit! 
Eoncier in America is noticed elsewhere. There is a 
very interesting account of the search for potash in 
the United States, which at present imports it largely 
from Germany. A great find of potashSvoiild be 
worth more than the discovery of a gold reef. It i«- 
probable that the giant seaweed of the Pacific Coast : 
will ultimately yield all the potash needed by the 
farmers of America. 

Another most interesting articles describes how in 
eleven years one hundred and sixty American cities- 
have revolutionised their municipal government, sub- ; 
stituting for the old system of electing every official,,'; 
the Galveston plan of onl'^ electing five and choosing:, 
them without regard to jiarty politics. / 

One of the most elaborate articles in the Review J 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh^Ji, roseate account of what the ; 
British have done for India. It should be reprinted: ; 
and circulated as a hand/tract by the BritishJBmpire 
League. ^ {■ 

The other articles are of more local American 
interest. livery American resident abroad who 
desires to keep in touch with the progress of events^-^ 
on the other side of the Atomic ought to subscribe to * 
the Amepuan Revieiu of Reviews. 


In the Girls^ Realm for January there is a bright 
instructive little paper on “ Girls as Company Secre¬ 
taries,” by Miss L. Grace Gillam. One official states 
that about 300 out of 52,000 secretaries to public 
comjianies are women, but another official says that 
this is probably an over-estimat<i. Still, whatever the 
number, there remains the fact that there are girl 
companies’ seAetaries, and there is reason to believe 
that there may be many more in the future. ^ 







THE ENGLISHWOMAN. * 

^;:'The Englishwoman for January is aglow with the 
of approaching enfranchisement. Mrs. Fawcett’s 
|||)er has been separately noticed, as also has Miss 
ISjMlsford’s account of the seven sisters of‘ John 
S^ies|ey. The Board of I’rade report on women 
|(WrK^’ budgets is taken to prove that the girl who 
at hom’e is aImo.st invariably better off than the 
|iitfe girl living in lodgings,‘and to point the need 
“t hostels and municipal lodging-houses. R. F. 
Ildlmeley discusse.s the vexed question of day,schools 
boarding schools, manifestly in favour of the 
|ty School. 

js'Mr. Charles Russell treats of some aspects of 
|male criminality, and argues that the future should 
* s' in the direction of long periods of detention, in 
abination with the most educative and humanising 
tuences. A plea is raised for the abolition of 
|>hanagcs and, as in other countries, the mainten- 
ce of the home and help given there to the widow. 
The new German insurance code creates a system 
pf insurance benefits for widows and orphans. 

|| Lina Eckenstein enjoys herself in a rapid e.xciir- 
l^on through the early centuries of the Christian 
1^ to .show the freedom given to woman as apostle 
’llhd prophet. B. L. • Agnew' discusses the prospects 
Isind training of women librarians. Miss A. R. 
IHutchinson recalls a sixteenth century feniiniste, 
liMarie de Gournay, adopted daughter of Montaigne 
ptftd editor of his essay.s. She brought out a pamphlet 
l^htitled “L’Egalite des homines et des femmes,” 1622. 


prodigious, his initiative enormous, liis power great, 
and that it is the Puritanical part of the community, 
without question, that is most eager to know and 
understand and to achieve. Therefore the Puritan 
is worth convincing. It is to*’ be feared that Mr. 
Haldane Macfall will not‘'do much in convincing him 
by this paper.' It is the Puritan, as he but dimly 
sees, who is the only hope of the theatre. The 
theatre, left without the Puritan, has degenerated into 
mere flummery of leg-shows, pantomime, and Dear 
Old Charlieism. 

In the brief article, “The Play of the Month,” 
“S. O.” appeals to the artists and intellectuals of 
Ijondon to take some co-operative and decisive action 
against the appointment of Mr. Brookfield as Examiner 
of Plays. It will be interesting ^ see whether the 
artists andintellectuals will move, being thus adjured,or 
whether it will not be left to the much berated Puritans 
to bring the matter before the attention of the 
Government. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

I CONGRATUI ATE Mr. Austiii Harrison upon his 
^outage in reducing the price of the English Reviciv 
Ifpm 2S. 6d. to IS. It will be very interesting to note 
bpw far the public responds to this appeal to the 
^miible shilling. 

^;^The new number is a very good one, opi ning with 
“'Ijiipsthumous poem by Richard Middleton, whose 
ath has just occurred at Brussels at the early age of 
ity-qight. He was a singer with new' music and a- 
3d message. Mr. Fredeiic Harrison continues his 
Jjightful gossipy papers, “Among My Books.” He 
i|;«till meanderiiig among the classics. The centre of 
'p^magazine is as usual devoted to fiction. Mr. Henry 
.li^bolt begins a new study of English Poetry. Mr. 
I^idter Sickert writes on “ The Old Ladies of Etching- 
Jle Street” 

^Mr. Haldane Macfall publishes a ferocious blast 
ihst the Puritans and the theatre, but oven he is 
^Impelled to admit that there is a healthy Puritanism 
Ihidi teaches us to discipline our powers and to curb 
Bf'senses. Surely the excessive Puritanism w 4 iich 
Ciii ^aldane Macfal^ dislikes is one of the most 
ii^bte Angers threatening the world at the present 
After abusing the Puritan up -Rill and down 
e, fei^admits that the influence of the Puritan is 


Scribner’s Semi-Jubilee. 

The January number marks the tw'enty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of Scribner’s. It presents a striking roll of 
eminent co.rtributors, together w'ith portraits of its 
three most famous—Robert Louis Stevenson, George 
Meredith, J M. Barrie. Royal Cortis.soz describes 
Edwin A. Abbey’s last mural paintings with striking 
illustrations. Kermit Roosevelt tells how he secured 
for the National Museum specimens of the mountain 
sheep of the Mexican desert. Elmer Roberts gives 
an account of the oft-de.scribed Labour Exchanges in 
Germany. Francis Rogers declares that the American 
speaking voice is not inherently nasal or unmusical, 
but is certainly crude and uncyltivated. Its dis¬ 
agreeable qualities are due to generally slovenly 
utterance and neglect of the mere technique of speech. 
T'he best speech in England and America is practic¬ 
ally the same. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, 

We regret to notice tfiat the Nineteenth Century is 
becoming more and more after, and les| and less up 
to the date of the twentieth century. At any rate, I 
only able to obtain a copy of the* January 


was 


number on the second of this month, and as we go 
to press on the same day I am unable to give any 
notice of its contents. • 


In the Hibbert Quarterly Journal^ which appeared 
after we had gone to pre??, there are two articles 
^hich ought specially to be mentioned—’Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s article on “Balfour and Bergson” and Mr. 
J. Ramsay Macdoqald’s reply to ^ofessor Henry 
Jones on “The Cefrruption of the Citizenship of the 
Working Man.” • 





THE NOI^H AMERICAN REVIEW. * 

The first half of the North American Revie^o for 
December is almost entirely concerned with the 
discussion of problems local to the American con- 
tinenti such as “ The^ Anti-Jrust Law,” “ Can the 
Republican Party Reform ?” “The Inter-State Com¬ 
merce Commission,” etc. There are two papers on 
“ Canada’s Conservative Policies one by J. Castell 
Hopkins, and the other is a rejoinder by the Editor. 
There is also a paper on “ The Industrial Problem in 
America,” )jy Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which is noticed 
elsew'here, as also is Mr. Ponsal’s paper on ihe 
Manchus, 

Mr. O. R. How'ard Thomson gives an interesting 
sketch of the Russian author Andreyev’s new version 
of the Faust legend in “ Anathema,” which Mr. 
Thomson thinks is an interpretation of the old legend 
in the thought of the day. His Spirit of Evil is the 
mouthpiece of the modern school who attack revela¬ 
tion in the Christian code. Anathema is the name 
of his Mephistophcles, and his Faust is called David 
Leizer, Anathema tempts Leizer to distribute the 
whole of his riches among the poor, with the result 
that the poor, after having taken everything he had to 
give them, demand still more. As he is unable to 
work miracles at their demand they stone him to death. 
Nevertheless, David attains immortality, and lives for 
ever in the deathlessness of light which is life. 

Another interesting paper is Miss F. L. RaveneVs 
criticism of the work of Arvede Barine, the pseudonym 
of Madame Charles Vincens, who died in 1908, who 
was a moralist and interpreter and a painter of por¬ 
traits in words. The article is entitled “ A Woman 
Critic of Women.” 


London* Quarterly Review. 

The January issue contains a number of valu¬ 
able papers, but none that lend themselves to citation. 
Dr. J. H, Moulton glorifies Dr. hrazefs “Golden 
Bough.” Dr, Frazer’s owm beliefs, he says, are not 
those of orthodox ChrLstianity, but he is no foe tb 
true religion. Mr. Brailsford indulges in a pa;an 
over the growing sense of the Iwman race as a cor¬ 
porate unity. Mr. W’^aterhouse welcomes the increas¬ 
ingly recognised-kinship of St. Paul to Greek tl^ought 
as a Divinely intended combination. Mr. F. W. O. 
Ward treats of conversion as a psychological fact, 
more and more recognised as a •fact by open-minded 
men of science. There are reviews of the lives of the 
Duke of Devonshire, John Ruskin, Frederic Harrison, 

. Charles Dickens. • ’ 

ti ■ ... 

In the Geographical Journal for December Miss 
^; Ida Lee brings to ligltf the achievements of a for- 
! ' gotten navigator, Sir John Hayes, who followed, 
i'. quite unconsciously, on the heels of d’Entrecasteaux 
in the exploration %»f New Caledonia, and Tasmania. 
'fS Sit John,was evidently the first to enter the openings 
. of the reef, and to anchor off the west coast. 


, * THE FORUM. 

The Forum for December if chiefly notabje for 
two pai)ers, separately noticed—Horace Traubel’s 
reminiscences of Walt Whitman's conversation, and 
Sydney Brooks on patriotism in England and America. 

* QUIET ZONES KOR SCHOOLS. * 

• 

Mrs. I. L. Rice pleads earnestly for the urgent 
need of protecting the young from the injurious effect 
of outside noise. The Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noise brought this question to the 
attention of the educational and health boards, and 
has evoked a very great upfl^aming of interest. 
Hospital zones of quiet w’ere created several years 
ago, and it is now hopecj that there will be school 
zones. In one case it is said that the noise robs 
class*and teachers of twenty-five i>er cent, of their 
time. The work of both pupils and teachers would 
be increased in efficiency and made easy by quietude. 
She advocates, first, removal of a 11 ^ rough pavements 
and the substitution of sound-deadening material, prfi- 
foral)ly \^ood ; second, the diversion of traffic, when 
practicable, between the hours of 8.30 and 3.30; 
third, the car-line should be kept in order; and the 
prohibition of rapid driving, cries of hucksters, blow¬ 
ings of auto horns. The reader is led on to reflect how 
very much better it would be if every school were sur¬ 
rounded by its school garden, which would automatic¬ 
ally deaden the sound from the streets ! It would be 
an admirable investment of public money. 

Miss Anna Garlin Spencer dilates upon the advan¬ 
tages of the lady in ancient and in modern times. 


Copnhill. 

Sir Algernon Wesi’s character sketch of Lord 
James of Hereford, Sir Henry Lucy’s exposure of 
Disraeli’s plagiarism, and Tiliackoray’s poem in praise 
of wine, have been separately noticed. Sir James 
Yoxall gives a very vivid description of the last day 
of Louis XVI., who was •executed on January 21st, 
1793. He insists diat the accounts giv^en by the 
King’s priest were writtefl up and suggested^much 
that was very improbable in the conduct and con¬ 
versation of the dull, slow, stodgy, bourgeois king, 
Paul Bourget pictures a Christmas live under the 
Terror, when a French Duke and Duchess, the latter 
with a babe one day old, es(;fiped from the clutches 
of the JaCbbins. Miss I), V, Horace Smith describes 
life in a truant School. 


“ In the Protestant religion there is no priesthood. 
There are ministers of religion who sometimes call 
themse;Jves priests, but they are merely lecturers or 
• social entertainers, and exercise no spiritual authority 
over members of their flock, unless these members 
happen to be quite poor people.” So says Constance 
Clyde, writing in East and West on “ Roman OithoU' 
cism : England’s Coming Religion.” 



8 o . ’ ^ The Review Reviews. 


A NEW MISSIONARY REVIEW. 

; There appears this month the first number of the 
; Jntefthtional Raneiv of Missions^ a quarterly that is 
i; issued by the Continuation Committee of the World 
j Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, edited by J, H. 

■ ^ M.A. (Frowde, 2 S. 6d. net). Tl>e Editor 

takes, fourteen pages to describe the purpose of the 

V Review, which may be briefly slated as the continua¬ 
tion of the Edinburgli Missionary Conference in 
black and white, a syslenialic study in a religious 
j .spirit of the science of missions. The Review is 
h about as far removed as could well be conceived 
the missionary periodical which delighted or 

■ bored our infancy. It is rather a (juarterly Blue-book 
von foreign missions, issued for the perusal and study 

of Christian statesmen. tLven the most cynical 
scoffer at foreign missions would profit by a dc/gged 
perusal of this first number, lie would find that the 
problems before the world involved in the endeavour 
to evangelise it demand the most strenuous applica¬ 
tion of intellect afid will, as well as the driving power 
of the religious heart. 

Mr. Bryce’s impressions of Christian impact upon 
non-Christian peoples, as wx*ll as Dr. Warncck’s study 
of the problems caused by tlie mass movement to 
Christianity among the Bataks in Sumatra, have been 
separately noticed. Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner com¬ 
pares the vital forces •of Christianity and Islam, and 
insists that the character and spirit of Jesus are the 
attractions to Islam. But at the same time, the 
writer says, we may learn from Islam the absolute 
importance of insistence on monotheism. 

President Tasuku liarada, of Kyoto, discusses the 
present position and. problems of Christianity in 
Japan. He declares that Japan is far from being a 
Christian nation : in some respects she is more anti- 
Christian than ever since 1S73. Then there was 
unreasoning antipathy: now there is a reasoned 
opposition. The victory br defeat of Christianity in 
Japan will largely determine the future of (Christianity 
in the whole of the Far East. 

Miss Agnes de Selincouft discusses the place of 
women in the modern nabcj^ial movements of the Ea.st, 
and declares that wherever the East is being touched 
with the breath of awakening life, the woman’s ques 
tion leaps into prominence. It has appeared in 
Turkey, in Petsia, in (China, and in India. 

President Goucher discusses the problems of 
' ^ucation in China • H.*'T. Hodgkin the special pre- 
.paration of missionaries. Dr. John,Mott describes 
the work and needs of the Continuation (Committee. 

; In the new Foreign Office which it is to be hoped 
jthe British democracy will before long establish the 
atudy of such a Review might form one element in 
;0ie preparatory course of training. , 

^ ‘bpRATERNniEs and Sororities in State-supported 
institutions of learning ”—such is the^ title that occurs 

art article American Educational Rroiew. 

Sororities ” is enough to set an English scholar’s 
teeth oil edge. * 


THE OCCULT HAGA^INES. 

The Theosophist for December contains a very 
ambitious article entitled “ Electricity and Psycho¬ 
logy.” This article was dictated by a blind lad of nine¬ 
teen, who professed tp receive it from the astral 
world. i 

THE COMING SCIENTIFIC KEVET.ATlUN. 

(i. V. Jepp is nineteen years of ajje and totally blind. He 
has been blind from birth, llis parents are living in Ports¬ 
mouth, and his father is a working upholsterer. He received 
the education possible to one in his condition at the School for 
the Blind, St. ICdward’s Road, Portsmouth, and at the Queen’s 
Road School, Clifton, Bristol, between the age of six and 
sixteen years. He left the latter school finally on 3rd June, 
1908. While at school lie excelled in intclUxluaJ work, but 
was incapable of taking up manual labour, and is unable to 
engage in any occupation. 

His paper, which it is impossible to summarise, 
begins with the following magniloquent propliecy :— 

The (Ircat Masters ol^ Wisdom, who are the inspirers and 
directors of evolution, are preparing the way for the infusion 
into science of a new life, an impulse which will direct scien¬ 
tific research into the channel of the higher philosopliy, estab¬ 
lishing on a sound l»asis, within the reach of the concrete mind, 
the doctrines of the Divine Wisd " i. This spiritual impulse 
will unite physical science, western psychology, and the great 
schools of oriental Occultism into one vast system of scientific 
thought anci spiritual phiK.*sophy. 

Mr. Hup Singh pulilislies a paper claiming that 
Sikhism is well qualified to he a universal religion. 
But, as usual, the most important articles in the 
magazine are those contributed by Mr, i.eadbeater 
and Mrs. Besant, extracts from which appear else¬ 
where. Tliere is also a very delightful paper by 
Miss M. E. Cousins, drawing an analogy between 
Ireland and India. 

THE NEW CHURCH WAOAZINE, 

W ITH the December issue the New Church Maga¬ 
zine^ wriuts Mr. J. R. Rendell in that number, 
compleicd its course of one hundred years. The first 
number was published in January, 1812, with the title 
The Intellectual Repository. In 1830 this was altered 
to the Intellectual Repository and New Jerusalem 
Magazine ; and the pi^sent title was adopted in 1882. 
Four previous journals for the use of the New Church 
had failed. The New Jerusalem Magazine, a monthly, 
issueef in January, 1790, of which only six numbers 
ax)peared; the Nerv Magazine ojKnowledge, started in 
March, 1790, of which only twenty numbers appeared ; 
the Ne 7 v Jerusalem Journal, started in 1792, of which 
only ten numbers appeared ; and the Aurora, or Dawn 
oj Genuine Truth, heguit in 1799, and ending in 
October, 1801. Since 1790 no fewer than sixty-five 
different mag^ines have appeared in connection with 
New Church effort, inoluding those in foreign 
languages. At the present ti^ne six are maintained 
in this country, and .seven in the United States. The 
New Church Magazine is, however^ the only one that 
has served three generations of English-speaking; 
people. Mr. J. R. Rendell has been editor since 
1899. 
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THE? SPANISH HKVIEWS. 

In Niustro Tiempo there is a sketch of the old 
Empress of China who died three years ago. It 
would be very interesting to anyone who had not 
heard so much about ber as we have done in 
England, sojt will probably •afford thoughtful read¬ 
ing for subscribers to this Spanish review. An article 
on some comparatively little-known, but none the less 
clever, Flemish artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is worthy of perusal; but the essay on the 
Spanish zone of influence in Morocco will command 
more attention because it is not only topical, but also 
iiontains general details of interest. Describing the 
inhabitants of some of the towns, the writer speaks of 
Moors and Je>vs in terms which are not always 
flattering, the Moors are arrogant and indolent; the 
Hebrews are astute and liard-working ; the Moors 
fancy that they dominate the Hebrews, and in appear¬ 
ance they do so, but the Hebrews really get the best of 
them. In the case of dispute^ when the litigants 
have to go before the cadi, it may be taken for 
granted that the native will have the verdict if his 
opponent is a foreigner; if both litigants be natives 
there will be long-drawn appeals to other authorities, 
and the verdict may waver according to circunistances. 

It must be borne in mind tliat the word “ circum¬ 
stances ” has a wide meaning. • 

The subject of strikes occupies the attention of P. 
Teodoro Rodriguez in the concluding instalment of 
his essay on “ Stale Intervention in Economic 
Problems" \\\ Ciudad de Dtos He compares some 
workmen, insisting on an eight or a nine hours day 
and a w^age that will enable them to have various 
foodstuffs tliat many others w^ould call luxuries, 
with the agricultural labourer, who works harder, lives 
more frugally, and is happier; some of the former go 
on strike, upsetting tfade, and inflicting injury on the 
multitude, solely to benefit themselves and obtain 
more comforts. Strikes may be justifiable in seme 
instances, but not where a man has agreed to w^ork for 
a stated period at a settled wage, in which case he 
should fulfil his contract. An interesting contributiop 
is that on some notions of cephalology, which con¬ 
tains two illustrations of the interior and exterior of 
the cerebral rnecharisin. * 

Espana Modenia contains an .interesting contribu¬ 
tion on Chocolate." Facts, figuies, and anecdotes 
concerning* the antiquity, origin, and propagation of 
chocolate are given, together with the names of ancient 
WTiters who have mentioned it,*the Spanish verse in 
praise of it, and many other entertaining details. 
According to one Ic'gcnd, a ctjrtain prophet lived in a 
magnificent palace sui;roundcd by splendid gardens and 
plantations of trees (among which w^as the cocoa tree), 
in some portion of the ear^h known asl^aradise. He 
wa.s exceedingly fond oH his flow’ers and trees, espe- ^ 
cially the cocoa tree, had many disciples to whom 
he taught agricultjue, astronomy, and medicine, was 
elected chief of many peoples, and, ^n short, lived a 
perfectly happy existence. Unfortunately, he was not 


satisfied, ind longed for immortality. A necromancer,*' 
taking advantage of this weakness on the part of the 
prophet, persuaded him to drinkpf a certain beverage 
which, so he said, would give the prophet the immor¬ 
tality h« so much desired. Immediately after draining 
the fatal cup the prophet's reason was upset, and his 
beloved Hrees became barren. *He was forced^ to 
travel to what is now .called the American continent, 
where he settled in Yuoatan ; his disciples followea 
him, instructing other people in agriculture, and they 
succeeded in rearing the cocoa tree in this new 
land. Sifch is the supposed origin of the cocoa tree 
in that part of the world. This issue also contains 
the usual instructive notes on Modern America, mean¬ 
ing chiefly Spanish America. 

Professor Adolfo Posada whites in La I.eciura on 
the Socialist party in Argentina. He quotes the pro¬ 
gramme set forth in the Congress of 1908 (which is 
of a revolutionary character), gives a list of eleven 
periodicals devoted to the cause (one being in 
Hebrew), states the number of votes gained by ^ 
members of the party in^elections, and enumerates the 
international associations with which the Argentine 
Socialists are in communication, and from which they ;; 
receive assistance in some form. The unrest among 
the w^orking cla.sscs of Fairope, especially those of ;; 
Great Britain, is discussed in another contribution; , 
while a third article deals with the sad tone of con- ■: 
temporary literature, which is rtally a reflection of the 
present condition of modern thought. Pessimism, 
sensationalism, and lack of moral courage arc to* be, 
found everywhere—even our young peoj)le appear to 
think that life is little worth living ; we are going 
along the down grade in an alarming manner. 
Why do we not read more of the sober works of great 
men and the ideas of great thinkers ? ► , 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

An accomvi of I.abour Exchanges in Holland ' 
appears in the current issue of V^ragert des Tijds. 

The formation of various municipal bureau.x, the 
institution of a national association, contributions to 
the national association, iincl.questions which have 
arisen in l onneciion with the placing of unemployed , J 
men, are well set forth. It is important to note that Vi 
an affiliated German exchange has placed many 
Dutchmen in Germany. Another article deals with the V 
idea of subordinate officials taking part, through cho.sen 
delegates,•m the administrative work of their depart- 
meiir; it is claimed that they should have that right, 
and tliat it would be for the good of the community. 

Yet another article attacking the present military ; 
system ajipears in this review. Red tape seems to v 
be predominant, to the detriment of the nation. 

De Oids contains no fewer than three contributions 
on literary subjects. The first concerns the German 
poet, Stefan George, whose latest Vork, “ The Sevfnth 
Ring," publisiiitd a short time ago, is his seventh 
book, and is itself divided into seven parts® The V; 
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lli^nd is a sketch of the Itfe^ and appreciation of the 
,:ipbems, of James Thomson, not the author of “ The 
JSeasops^' (as the writer immediately reminds us), but 
-ihe author of “Tne City of Dreadful Night.” 

;(Several editions’of the works of the bettejirknown 
James Thonison are to be found in Dutch institutions, 
bptc one looks in vain for any trace of the second 
Jfames Thomson. Yet the writer of the article 
that he is one of the leally interesting poets of 
i^is time. There is a sweet sadness about the lines 
by this man which will attract attention to a 
^greater extent as time goes on. The third of these 
iJiterary contributions is an essay on Goethe. I'here 
Ijs a contribution on Dutch art and industrial art, 
^qoncerned largely with the Dutch national gift to the 
Palace and the ad\Jsability of fuller recog¬ 
nition of art by the Governmeni. 

E/s€ 7 uer opens whth a sketch of the life and Vork 
of a Dutch artist of the seventeenth century, Carel 
Fabritius. 'bhe frontispiece is a reproduction of his 
picture “The Sentinel,” and there are several “studies 
of beads ” and other illustrations 'I his is followed 
by an article on “ IVenticth Century French Artists,” 
mostly humorous, such as (ialanis, Avelot, and 
Gerbault. The article on liraiding and plaiting done 
by Indians and by natives of Surinam and oilier 
places will be read with attention by those who like 
to know what can be done by semi-civilised peoples. 

Tijdspiegel has U thougluful article concerning 
the position of Holland in connection with the 
neutrality of Belgium in case of war; and a disserta¬ 
tion on “ Macbeth and the Newest Criminal Psycho- 

logy.” _ 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Apart from Tripoli, which naturally still figures 
largely in the contents bills of the Italian reviews, the 
subject which appears to have excited the most com- 
iTient in Italy during the last month was the holding 
of a consistory and the nomination of nineteen new 
:|irdinals. Both the Ntmm Antologia and the Ras- 
i^na Nazionale dwell on the Eurojiean importance of 
:he event. The Rassegtia points out that even more 
«markable than the large number of the new car- 
linals'is the nationality of the recipients of the red 
lat. Out of the nineteen only five are Italian— 
!i^ardinal Falconio being a naturalised American— 
urith the result that whereas, for very many years, the 
[talfan cardinals have always been in a majority of 
,wo-thirds, to-day they fifrm little more than half the 
lacred college. Hence eager speculations concerning 
he possibility of a non-Italian Pope. These the 
^ass 4 ^m dismisses as groundless, but asserts that 
ihoQld any future Pope be a foreigner he could only 
He a North American, lire preponderance of foreign 
ardinals is popularly attributed to Cardinal Merry 
tel Val, who is notoriously unpopular with his Roman 
f/u/fires. 

'i’he Nuova Antohgia dwells particularly on the 
xtreme unexi>ectediiess of the consistory in a year 
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had been expressly arrange^ that no ccclesias* ; 
tical functions w^ere to take place in Rome, and 
concludes that the health of the Pope still gives cause 
for anxiety The writer welcomes the strong foreign 
contingent as introducing a ^nore modern and enr 
lightened element, but .sees no danger^ at all of a 
foreign Pope.* Neither does he anticipate Chat any 
of the new cardinals will become papabili. Cardinals 
Rampolla, Mafii, and Di Lai still remain, in his 
opinion, the only possible successors to Pius X. 

It is worth noting that the Civilta CVz/MVir, most 
Conservative of Calholic magazines, is publishing 
a series of w^ell-informed letters from an Irish corre¬ 
spondent strongly in favour of Home Rule. 

The Rivista Tnternazionale publishes, by Padre . 
Aurclio Palmieri, one of the best reasoned statements 
that have yet appeared in support of Italy’s attitude 
towards 'burkey The expectation, he writes, that 
Young T urkey would prove something very different 
from the Turkey of^Abdul Hamid has been wholly 
disappointed. Christians have been treated worse 
^than before, and the policy of Young 'furkey has 
been simply a policy of concentration of the forces of 
Islam, a policy of hatred against the Christian 
nations. Both by his faith and his history the Turk 
cannot be other than the enemy of Christianity, and 
even little^ children in school are taught to despise 
the ^uwur Pan-Islamisrn, which has Constantinople 
for its centre, is in reality a great dream of aggression 
and a real peril to Europe, “ and to-day Italy is the 
first to suffer the coptire-conp of that vast Islamic con-’ 
spiracy which, initiated \mder Abdul Hamfcl, is 
developing l)y degrees, thanks to the intrigues of the 
Young Turks, and sooner or later will produce an 
outburst in India, Egypt, or Algeria.” 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW. 

Thk Durbar number of the Jfindustan Review is a 
volume well worth reading. The outburst of Indian 
poetry to which it bears witness has been noticed 
separately. A very comprehensive survey of Indian 
history leading up to British administration is given 
by Sir K. G. Gupta. Dr. Thwing describes the 
Moslem University aj^ Cairo, the value .of which he 
finds to be not in the chief educational task—the 
drilling of the memory in the repetition of the Koran 
—but‘in contact with the striking personalities of the 
teachers. Mr. Tayebji endeavours to present the 
ethics of Islam in a ^favourable light to his Hindu 
brethren. He applauds the ethics of Mahomet as 
both practicable and capable of raising humanity, and 
much more so than highly lauded principles of con¬ 
duct preached by Christ, professed by His followers, 
but practised by none. The charge made against ;; 

Islam of being intolerant must, he declares, fail in the ^ % 
presence ,of facts. “ Islam *is not answerable for 

the acts of ambitious Moslem kings.” Mr. P. M..v 

Anandan pleads fqr the depressed (glasses, and pro- : 
poses the establisdiment of an official designated 
Protector of the Depressed Classes, • , 4 ] 
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I N the School JVorlti for December an unusually 
large amount of space has been given to leaching 
cn the Continent^and the “Notes on German 
Education ’* gre especially valuable. In Swit/.erland 
a holiday course for teachers themselves was held in 
Zurich, at which forty-four professors, each an 
authority on his own subject, gave lectures. It was a 
course lasting a fortnight, held by university men for 
university men, vrith the object of enabling tliem to 
. catch up* with the advances made during the last 
' decade each in his own si)eciality. English was 
handled in three courses, and was confined to four 
writers;—Wells, Hardy, Kipling and Shaw—but it 
was crowded out by the German, French, and Italian 
courses, English being optional in the Swiss Gynina- 
siuni. 

It is keenly interesting sometimes to “see our¬ 
selves as others see us,” and so. the article “ 1 /cn- 
seignement de la morale et la discipline dans Ics 
ecoles en Angleterrc ” in the December Hevue Uni- 
versitaire merits reading. The author, M. ("annac, 
has taught in English scliools, and the opinion pro¬ 
duced in his mind is that “ morals ” are taught more 
upon the utilitarian than the ideal principle in our 
schools ; that, in fact, policy is the motive foi^honesty. 
He gives unstinted praise to tlie practicality of the 
system ; says that it helps to form characters devoid 
of idealism, but straightforward, honest, and energetic, 
and adds that the English lad when he leaves college 
does hot possess the intellectual “ affinement,” the 
ornate and subtle intelligence of his French compeer, 
but he should have acquired earnestness, endurance 
in the face of difficulties and danger, simplicity and 
integrity in his dealings with others. But surely, we 
English might say, is'not such an effect ideal ? No, 
says the Frenchman, the greatness of England pro¬ 
ceeds from the love of liberty and the force of indi¬ 
vidual character, the greatness of France from her 
intellectual force and the comprehensive power of 
mind 'which animates her, and this superiority^ 

must not be repudiated or despised for a discipline 
foreign to us. ^ So, seeing ourselvgs as others see us, we 
may even be pleased with the picture, contending that 
we teach honesty because it is ideal as well as practical. 

I'he report from the French side of the inter¬ 
national exchange of homes has just come to hand, 
and will be given next month aft^r the English report 
from Miss Batchelor has been received. Here again 
:he different nationalities show themselves. The 
French Bureau gets a subijjdy from the State, and 
dsits England to -see if the exchangees get on all 
ight. We don't get money help, and don’t pay 
be other side a visit. 

ESPERANTO. 

The First “AustraUan Esperanto Congress w^as held 
ast October in Adelaide, and was fipened by His 
ixeellenoy the (iovernor, Sir Day Hort Eosanquet, 
?bUs the Australians have got the first prize, iht 


LETTER-WRfTING. 

Opening of an Esperanto Congress by the ^direct 
representative of ihe King, 'r|j^ Congress was held 
in the University, and was attended hy twenty-seven 
interstate delegates. Upon theiN arrival in Adehyde 
they were conducted to the Town Hall, ^ where the 
Mayor, L. Cohen, Esef., received them. The Chan-^ 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, and other distinguished people 
were present, propaganda^speeches delivered, reports 
of progress in various sections relative to art, educa¬ 
tion, travel, and commerce given, one speech from a 
blind lady, Miss 'filby Ashton, upon “What Espe-^ 
ranto means to the Blind,” being especially acclaimed. 
Before the close of the Congress, to which New 
Zealand and rasniania sent representatives, the Aus- 
traliay ICsperanlo Association was founded, with 
Major Hugo Leschen as President and Mr. J, Lyall 
as Hon. .St^crctary. A message was cabled to Dr. 
Zamenhof, and wtait, of course, at the normal rate^ 
which is usually clieaper for ICsperantists on account 
of the compound words. 

The visit of the late Lord Mayor, Sir Vezcy Strong, 
to Prague has received notice all over the Esperanto* ' 
world. The article in La Kroniko of Leipzig, a 
fourpenny monthly, is very full. 'The same journal 
desires to undertake a detailed! history of Esperanto^ . 
and asks for help in its preparation. 

The translation of the Old Testament, which 
Dr. Zamenhof is contributing to La Revuo^ lia.s 
reached the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus. Inci¬ 
dentally one sees here the manner in which the 
language expands. “ 'Pola ” hasteitlierlo been used 
for the materials between cotto^n (kotono) and cloth 
(drapo), but the linen vestments of the priests* 
demanded a more specialised word, so “lina” is ; 
introduced, 'Phe same number also contains the ■; 

translation of the first act of a comedy, “ Fantasy,”’ \ 

jiublished by Alfred de Musset in 18Amongst 
the notices in the advertisement pages 1 remark wdtb 
amusement one telling about a new way to solder 
aluminium; others that the firm ofThibonville-Lamy 5 | 

have received llie premium of the Italian Inter- '% 

national Exhibition for their musical inslrumfhts; 
that in order to cure diabetes you should Icar^i ‘5 

Esperanto and that a young Parisian will be 
delighted to make out a time-table for you if you ' 

want to visit France—this last without payment. * ■j 

Perhaps one of the most important undertakings 
of the Gefniaii Esperanto Association is the pro- 
duction of an Esperanto translation of the “Life 
of Albrecht Diirer,” illustrated by productions 
of his works {fifty-three plates and one coloured 
print). This fine volume (131 in. by 11 in.) 
should be on the table of every Esperantist, for 
everyone will be attracted by it; moreover, it is an. 
exemplification of the principle that art is interna¬ 
tional. The book can be obtained from the British 
Esperanto Assoefation, 4s. 6d. post free. Mqjsrs. \ 

Macmillan have also just published an English/ | 

editiom • 



^Topics of tKe Day in the Per iodicals of the Month. 

iJttOME AFFAIRS,‘social AND POLITICAL. Labour Problems: 


^/ Agricultural, LanSl, Rifral Life : • 

t , Rural Depopulation in England during the Nineteenth 
Century, by P. M. Roxby, Nineteenth Cunt,” Jan. 
f - Land Settlements'for Soldiers, by Col. H. Pilkington, 
United Service Mag,” Jan; 

' / Armies: * 

The Death-Knell of the National Service Scheme, by 

^ A. Hurd, “ ForUiighily Rev/’Jan. ^ 

5 ' ^ Civilian View of National Service, by Viscount 

r Milner, “ United Service Mag,” Jan. 
f/i : The Working Classes and a National Army, by Major- 
■ Gen. H. 1 C Jeffreys, “ Ninelceuih Cent,” Jan. 

CoinpuIsory*Military Training and Recruiting for the 
Regular Army, by Col.* A. J. A. Wright, ‘‘ frnal. 
V . United Service Inst,” Dec. 

Interdependence of Political and Military Policies by 
Major-Gen. W. H. Carter, North Anier. Rev,” 
Dec. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

i*r(»gre.ss in Acfonaiilics, by'Major H. Bannerman- 
ITiillips, “ United Service Mag.” Jan. 

The Aerojdane of the Future, by C. Grahame-White, 
National Rev,” Jan. 

'Pile P om th Arm in War, by Capt Chariot, La 
Revue,” Dec. 15. 

The Aerojilanc and Existing Strategical Problems, by 
Capi. C. J. Burke, “Jrnal. Royal United Service 
Inst,” Dec. • 

French Military Aviation in 1911, by 'f. F. Farmari, 

, “ Blackwood,” Jan. 

Crime, Prisons ; 

Treatment of Female Criminality, by C. E. B. RuLssell, 
Englishwoman,” Jan. 

Emigration ; 

The Imperial Emigrant and Uis Political Religion, by 
A. Mawkes, “ Nineteeiuh Cent,” Jan. 

Horne Help in Canada, by Miss E. Svkcs, ‘‘ N 'tional 
Rev/'Jan. 

Eugenics, etc. ; 

luigenics, by H.S, Shelton, “Contenip. Rev,” Jan. 

Eugenics and Eccmoiiiic.s, liy C. J. ilamillon, 

“ llugenics Kev,” Jan. 

Eugmiics anti Genetics, bv K. Pearl, “ iMigcnics Rev.” 
Ian. ' 

Medical Marriage Certificates, by Di. K. Uodey, 
^I'aigemcs Kev,” Jan. 

Feeble-Minded Control Bill, “ Eugciiics Kev, ' Jan. 

Insurance, National: 

The Insiiiaik::e Bill ; 

Alden, Peicy, on, “ Conleinp. Rev/ Jan. 

Auditor rantum on, ‘‘ Ftn tnighlly Rev/’Jan, 

Ingram, 'I'. A., on. ‘'*l''(jrtniglul> Rev/’ Jatn 
Unsigned AnicE; on, “ Blackwood,” j.'in. 

Sickness and Accident Insurance in Switzerland, by 
H. Micheli, “ Bibliolhcque Ibiivcrselle,” Dec. 

Ireland ; 

Home Rule ; the Real l.ssue, by L. Cope Cornford, 
^‘National Rev//)an. 

The Financial Aspect of Home Rule, b)' Proivssor 1 / 
M. Keltic, “ Emdisli Kev,” Jan. * * 

The Finance of Irish GovermnciU. by Lord 
MacDoniiell, Nineteenth Cent/’Jan. 

Tr^jiStee Investments and the Irish 1 .and Acts, by Sir 
E. Eithian, “ Financial Kev. of Revs,” Jun, 


The Railway Unrest, by Philip Snowden** National 
Rev,” Jan. • 

Labour Exchanges ih Germany, by •£. Roberts, 
“ Scribner,” Jan. 

The Protection of Workmen, by Dr. K. Hartmann, 
** Deutsche Rev,” Dec, 

Marriage; The Church and Celibacy, by Mrs. Huth 
Jackson, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Navies : 

The Admiralty and the Autumn Crisis, by Lieut, A. 

Dewar, “ United Service Mag,” Jan. 

The Invasion of Tripoli ; a Reassuring Lesson for 
Great Britain, by Master Mariner, “ Conlcmp. Rev,” 
Jan. 

The Morocco Crisis and Chiirchiirs Clean Sweep, by 
Adm. Hon, Sir 1C. R. Fremantle, “ United Service 
Mag,” Jan. 

The Blue-Water School and the late Crisis, by Strate¬ 
gist, “ National Mev,” jan. 

The Threatened Raid on the Navy Estimates, i)y 
Ignotus, “ National Rev,” Jan. 

The Navy of France, by Captain R.N., “ United 
Services Mag/’ Jan. 

The Maritime Defence of Fiance, by |. T.. de Lanessan, 
“Grande Rev/’ Dec. 10. 

Shipping ' The Port of I.ondtin under the New Regime, 
by J. G. Bioodbank, “ National Rev,” Jan. 

Socialism . A New View, by H.G. Wells, “ Harper,” Jan. 

Women : 

1912 and Woman Suffrage, by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
“ ICnglisluvoman/’ Jan. 

Women Workers’ Budgets, “ Englishwoman,” Jan. 
riie French I'nivcisity Feminist Grovips, by M Boiil, 
‘/Grande Rev,” Dec. 25. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Foreign and International Affairs (see also l^Mce, etc.) : 
Foreign Office Autocracy, by#Sidney Low, “ Forl- 
TiiglUly Kev,” Jan. 

Peace Movement ; 

Lessons from the North African Crisis, by R. Broda, 
“ Documents du I Tog res,” Dec. 

Africa 

, Fiance and Tunis, by L. Bertrand, “ Rev dcs Deux 
Moiides,” Dec. 1. 

Tripoli and,the Italo-'l'urkish War: 

Kepi on, “ BJackwwod,” Jan. 

Master Mariner on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Jan. 
Matluiisieulx, II M. de, on, “ Kev\ do Paris,” 

• Dec. 15. 

Vandervekle, IC, on, “ Documents du Pi'ogi^s,” Dec. 
Morocco ; France, .Spain, Germany, etc. . 

Baudin, P., on, “^)ocuments du Progies,” Dec. 
Daniels, Dr. Emil, on, “ J'reussische Jahrbiicher/’ 
Dec. 

Delhriick, Dr. Hans; oft, “ Prciissischc Jahrbiicher,” 
[.)ec. 

Fremantljj, Adm. Hon. Sir £. R., on, “ United 
Service Mag,” Jan. ^ 

Johnston, Sir H. H., on, ‘iNinetcenth Cent,” Jan. 
Kann, R., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” Dec. 13. 

Thotnasson, Commander de, on, “ Qucitions Diplo- 
inatiqucs,” <jec. 1' ♦ 

Unsigned Article on, “ Correspondant,” Dec. 25. 
Agadir and Naval Strategy, “ Rev. de Paris,* Dec. 15. 



lOMCS OF THE DAY IN THE t^ffRIODICALS OF THE MONTH «5 


The Speech of Sir Edward Grey and German Ambi¬ 
tions in Africa, by Commander de Thomasson, 
Questions Diplomatiqucs,'^ Dec. i6. 

The Belgian Congo and the Franco-(icrman Agree¬ 
ment, by R. Vauthifl*, “ Grande Rev,” Dec. lo. 

The Fren( 3 h Congo, by M.*Sabin, “Documents du 
Progr^s,” Dec. • 

Liberia Black and White, by F. Braham, “Windsor 
Mag,” Jan. 

Trial by Jury in Our African Colonies, by H. L. Bifrke, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Alsaca-Lorraine : The Elections, by E. Wetteilc, 
“Correspondant,” jNov. 25. 

Asia (see also China, India, Persia, etc.) : 

Russian Expansion in Asia, “ Correspondant,” 
Dec. 10. 

Austria-Hungary : Foreign Policy, “ Deutsche Rev,” 
Dec. 

Bosnian Provinces ■ I'he Agrarian Question, by G. 
Gravier, “Questions T^iplomatiques,” Dec. i. 

Canada and Her Conservative Pj»licies : 

Harvey, (ieorge, on, “ North Ainer. Rev,” Dec. 
Hopkins, J. Caslell, on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

China : 

The Revolution, by J. Saijitoyant,“ Questions Diploma- 
tiques," Dec. i and 16. 

The Plan of the Revolution, “ Grand Rev,” Dec. to. 
The Passing of the Mancluis, bv S. Bonsai, “North 
Amer. Rev;M)ec. ' • 

The Chinese Army and Navy, by Lte, A. de Pouvoitr- 
ville, “ La Revue,” Dec. 1 

France ; 

Tlie Financial Condition, by G. Lachaocl’\ “ R.,/, de 
Dec. 1. 

Germany and Prussia : 

The Reichstag h'lections : 

Jenks,“J. \V., on, Aincr. Rev (^f Revs,” Jan. 

Long, R. C., on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

I he 'I'rade LTnions and tl»e Elections, by C. Legien, 
“ Se llstischc Monatshefte,” Dec. 

The Intellectuals and the l^llections, by E. l>e. isiein, 
“ .So/ialistische Monatshefte,” Dec. i. 

Imperial Finance and the Elections, by Prof. Witt- 
schewsky, “ Konservative Monatsschrift,” Dec. 

1 'lie Government and the Conservative Party, “ Kon 
servative Monatsschrift,” Dec, • 

Reform of tlie Income lax Law, by Landrat von Stock¬ 
hausen, “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” Dec. 

'Flic Conservatives and the CSnfcssional Problem, by 
R. Seeberg, “ Conservative Monatsschrift,” Dec. 
Modernism in the Prussian Church, by Rjv. W'. 

Blackshaw, “ Contemp. Rev,” Jan. 

Ingratitude towards the Peace I’olicy of the Kaiser, by 
M. von Brandt, “ Deutsche IJcv,” Dec. 

Continental and W'orld Policy, by Custos, “ Konserva¬ 
tive Monatsschfift,’- Dec. 

England, (Germany, and Common Sense, by Sydney 
Brooks, “ Fortnightly I?ev,” Jan. 

Thoughts on the Anglo-German Problem, by Sir F. 
Lascclles, “ Contemp. Rev,” Jan, • 

India; , • 

What the British have done for India, by Saint NihaL 
Singh, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

The Changes injndia, by Sir A. V^^tser, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Jan. * 

The ^ilovernmcnt of India Problem, by Dr. J. Beattie 
Crozier, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 


How King George could win the Hearts of the 
Hindoos, by Svvdmi BAbii BhArati, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” Jan. • • 

What India Wants, by Silver Cockle, “ United Service 
M2l^g^,”Jan. • 

Economic Transition, by J. Kennedy, “ Asiatic Qrly,” 
Jan.* 

An Indian (Army) problem, by Major-Gcn. 11 . B. 

Jeffreys, “ Contemp. Jjlev,” Jan. • 

The Sikhs' Struggle against Strangulation, by Saint 
Nihal Singh, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Comput^ory Education, by Sir R. K. Wilson, “Asiatic 
Qrly,” Jan. 

Italy: 

Fifty Years of Italian Independence, by G. H. Nelson 
G.ay, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Italy’s Policy and Her Position in hlurope, by J. Eilis 
Barker, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Mexfto A New-Regiine, by E. Chamberlain, “ Finan¬ 
cial Rev, of Revs,” Jan. 

Persia : 

Our I’ersian Policy, by P. Morrell, “ Nirictc'enth Cent,” 
Jai). 

Sir Edward (»rcy on Persia, by H. F. B. Lynch* 
“ Coiuemp. Rev,” Jan. 

1 ‘ersia, Russia, and Shuster, “ Ainci. Rev. of Revs,” 
Jan. 

Portugal : The First Year of tlic Republic, by A. do 
Monzie, “ (irandc Rev,” Dec. 25. 

Russia : Anglo-Russian Progress, by Baron Ileyking, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. • 

United States : 

Car* the Republican I’aily Reform.^ by WL MacDonald, 
“ North Amor. Rev,” Dec. 

The Sliori^nallol in American Cities,by II. S. tiilbert- 
son, ‘ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

The i'conomic and Financial Question and Inter¬ 
national Relations, by tL Uecarpentier, “ Questions 
1 >iplomaticjuos,” Dec. 1. 

The Anli-'rriist Law, by G. F. Edmunds, “North 
Amer. Rev,” Dec. 


“THE ENCYCLOPEOIA BRITANNICA.” 

Pkofessok /irKiiMN in the Iwentieih Century 
inveighs against “ the class-cons(:iou.snch.s of the ’ 

‘ Encyclopedia BvilannicJ’: iith edition.” Po begirt J 
wi e dcclare.s that “ tljc pul)lishcr of a loxt-book ; 
on Geography, used in a German Yulkschulefwould 
not endure the maps of the ‘ E. C.’ a moment.*' ;; 
The article on “Sociology,” by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
is said to be a “ curious evidence of tiditoriai insula-, 
tion.” 1 hat on “ Economics ” “ betrays freshened 
British CtU)italistic insularity.*^ “ Instead of a catholic, 
scientific survey of economic thought, we liave a 
‘fair trade' pamphlet.” Its author, Mr. Hewins, 
refers tc Mr. Chamberlain; but the “ E. C ” omits 
the names of Henry George, Karl Marx, j. A. 
Hobson, and William Smart. It “ circulates more 
widely in America than in Great Britain,” but is 
“audaciously indiflerent to its more illustrious pre¬ 
decessor and the real people ^nd interests ofii the 
contemporary ^orld. It even declares of the Parlia¬ 
ment, “ The British system has worked witliQpt any 
serioas collision between the Houses.” 



Books of the Month. 


ISRABL ZiXNGWlLL is one of ttie most 
1 interesting and picturesque of our modern 
men of letters. He is a man of many roles. 
IpPriinarily be is a son of Israel, secondly he is a 
novelist, thirdly he is a cojoniser, fourthly he is a 
J^oet, fifthly he is a dramatist, and sixthly he is a 
p^itician. 

From his cradle, in which he was nearly burnt 
l^live by a pious 
lliiilhristian iiursc- 
^maid to avenge 
pthe crucifixion of 
pihrist, down to 
apotheosis as 
phe poet-proplu/t 
|vOf the sa(^red 
f cause of inter- 
femtional i)ence, * 

J' Mr. Zangwill has 
j ever been alert, 

^active, indiistri- 
; ous and zealous, 
even to slaying 
in the cause of 
hi.s own people. 

It is significant 
of the multifari¬ 
ous activities of 
Mr. Zangwill that 
■even the Italian 
war in Tripoli 
should bring to 
light another 
reminder of hi.s 
omnipresence. 

The Italians have 
gone to Tripoli, 
it was declared, 
because they 
wante(^ land for 
the annual over- 
Ijow of iheir 
^population. “ In- 
1 ” casualty 
gr^marks Mr. 

Mangwill. “ Then 
ifebu may be in- 

lerested in know- Mr. Israe 

that I was 

l^e of a party whicii a few years ago made an 
fi^haustive survey of Cyrenaica, the most fertile 
BfOvince in Tripolitana, for the purpose of ^scer- 
l^ning its fitness for purposes of colonisation. It 
thought that the*jews might find a home there, 
came to the unanimous conchisioK that wherever 
tKe Zionists might go, they had no use for 


Mr. Israel Zangwill. 


Mr. Zangwill is producing a^new play in New York, 
a play intended to give dramatic representation to 
the conflict between old dogmas and ne^f faiths. The 
modernism of the Christians dramatised by a Jew— 
piquant this and characteristic. Mr. Zangwill stood 
on the platform of Whitefield'sTabernacle in November 
denouncing the Italian attack on Turkey. A day or 
two later he produced “ The War Ciod ” at His Ma* 

jesty’s Theatre. 
A week later 
again an Italian 
dramatic critic 
went for “ 1 he 
War Cod’' by 
way of punisli- 
ing the author 
of the speech at, 
Whitefield’s Ta- 
b e r Ti a c I e on 
Italian misdeeds. 
Mr. Zangwill is 
also an ardent 
advocate of 
woman's suff rage, 
and on that ac¬ 
count is more or 
less on the black 
books of certain 
authorities in the 
journalistic 
world. Altogether 
this many-sided 
man is very much 
in evidence just 
now. 

I saw 'rtie 
W'ar (iod” at His 
Majesty’s, and I 
am glad to have 
a copy of the 
drama before me 
in book form (W'. 
Heinemann). It 
is a nbtable /wr 
i/c^ jorCi\ To pro¬ 
duce a topical 
. , ^ • tragedy in blank 

\Olto Safvny Co. ” ^ 

Zangwill. . was an 

•achievement 

worthy of Mr. Zangwill. That it was an achieve¬ 
ment, and not* merely an ;ittenipt, there can be no 
^two opinions among those who saw the play. It 
drew good houses on the three occasions on which 
it was played, and,was enthusiastically applauded by 
those who saw it.* But fate w^s against it. Christ¬ 
mas was near at hand. “ Macbeth ’’ was ne^ing the 
end of its run. So the play had to be withdrawn, 
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atid Mr. Zangwill's spirited venture lost its* first 
chance. 

“ The War God ” is tn attempt to present in sharp 
juxtaposition on the st^age embodiments of the two 
great antagonistic forces of pur time incarnate last 
century in tBe persons of Count '1 olstoy and Prince 
Bismarck. In Mr. Zangwill’s play Count Toistoy 
figures as Count Trithjof, excellently rendered by 
Sir Herbert Tree, who, however, crosse:', himself 
Roman fashion, 
which Tolstoy 
would not have 
done. Count Tor- 
grim, Bismarck 
Red ivivas, found 
in Mr. Bourchier 
a vigorous mouth¬ 
piece. Round 
these central fig¬ 
ures are grouped 
characters typical 
of the Kaiser, the 
Jew, and the Re¬ 
volutionist. The 
pla y impressed 
many people more 
than it impressed 
me, but it was a 
very challenging 
piece of work, 
which aroused 
some of the more 
thoughtful of the 
audience to un¬ 
wonted enthusi¬ 
asm. Mr. Zang- 
will has made his 
drama prophesy 
of the coming 
time : - 

When at the grave of 
War all peoples 
si a ml 

And plant ihe rose of 
universal J .ove. 

But at the same 
time he has pic¬ 
tured w'ltfi even 
greater vigour the 
obstacles, the in¬ 
superable obsta¬ 
cles, which stand 
in the path of peace in the shape of the masterful 
ambitions of Count 'Porgrim, who is Represented as 
dreaming by night and .by day of the conquest 
of Britain, “The Wat God*' is as full of matter 
as a haggis is full of meat. Each spectator finds 
in it something 4 hat appeals to ,his sympathies or 
that offends his prejudices. It \vill be interesting 
to see Vhat reception it will have from a popular 
audience. 


. MR. JOHN \IASEFIELD. *1 

Another poet, dramatist, polftician, essayist, and 
woman suilVagist is Mr. John MIsefield, a yourfg man 
who is^iow generally recognise^ as «ne of our coming 
men of letters. Mr. Masefield's poem describing the • 
conversiun of a village hooligan was the litejary 
feature of the November number of Englhfi 
Rivim'. It was probybly the highest point of 
exp:e>sion his realistic genius has yet attained. 

Mr. Masefield 
was born a little 
more than thirty 
years ago in an 
English village in 
the West country, 
near Ledbury. 
After a few years* 
schooling he went 
to sea in the , ■ 
merchant service, i 
• for he has felt the 
c:.II of the sea, 
which he de- 
scribed in one of, 
the latest of his i| 
|'iOem.s. After 
rounding Cape 
Horn and c.vperi- S 
encing life in the : ■ 
seas of both 
hemispheres, Mr. 
Masefield de- ' 
cided to return ; x, 
to the land. He 
.spent a'few yfars j 
in America farm- i 
ing. Then le ;| 
ntturned to Lon- 
don, found a situ- 
ation in the City, 
which kept him iii M 
bread - and- butter 
while he utilised:;!^ 
his leisure in 
cultivating, the, 
Muses. He 
gan with verse 
, which gained re« 
cognition froin;^ 
good judges as || 
being full of pro- 
mise. Then he went on to playwriting—village 
tragedy and tragedy of a more ambitious order—and, 
like all others who must write to live, he took to 
writing essays and reviews for the daily and weekly | 
press. . 

As his poems show, Mr. Mtisefield is no Ihere ■ * 
poetaster. He* is a man w’ith a message, a soul on i 
fire which flames into utterance. He is no dHtiiante, f 
finical and fastidious. He feels, hg thinks, he speaks, 










The Review of Reviews. 




*^111$ sympathies are as wi<fe as humanity, and he |:ias 
" the courage to speak out. Of which the most notable 
instance is afforded r us this month by the preface 
;which he has contributed to the English reprint of Mr. 
Reginald W, Kauffman's heartrending book “'Daugh- 
jt^rs of Ishmael” (Swift and Co. 6s.). Kjiuffman’s 
bddk is a story of the career of an American girl who 
been trapped into prostitution in New York. Mr. 
i^asefield, in his preface ft> this outspoken book, 
. )astifies the distinctive American act. “ Wliere freemen 
' without idealism,” says Mr Masefield, “ ar^ living in 
Enforced celibacy and wherever free women without 
! idealism are living in enforced starvation, there prosti- 
^ hition is inevitable.” 

It is no good being mealy-mouthed, saying “How 
terrible!" Prostitution is »regular business smploy- 
; ing many human beings'; it is the business of supplying 
: sexual gratification for payments made. It can only 
' be cured by instilling into the minds of boys a sense 
: of personal honour and a knowledge of the degradation 
which prostitutioa brings upon the woman. Some- 


thin^ also might be done if schoolmistresses, the wivies ' 
of clergymen, and all womeir- employing servants 
would point out the methods used by the ponce and 
the souUiunr to the girls or the women in their care or 
within the range of th^eir inlfuence. Mr. Masefield 
briefly describes some of the methods bf the White 
Slave trader. He says the market price of an English 
girl delivered at a Continental brothel varies from 
£^5 lo according to their innocence and 

beauty. Once trapped thc'y are practically slaves for 
a very short life—five years is surely too long an 
average if, as he suggests, they may have to receive 
twenty-five men per diem. “ Things of this sort,” 
says Mr. Masefield, “ like all things harshly affecting 
human life, ought to be known by the men who make 
use of them and by the women who sufi'er from them." 
From which some, notion may be gathered as to the 
manner of man Mr. Masefield is. He has the 
root of the matter within him, and it will bear still 
belter fruit in the y«ars to come than the good fruit 
already gathered. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR 1912 . 


Whds Who (A. arid C. Black. los. net) is always 
a welcome volume. But year by year it goes on 
increasing in bulk, issue for 1912 has swelled 

to the brink of becoming unwieldy. It runs to nearly 
2,400 pages It contains about 23,000 biographies. 
If ‘mention in these pages denotes distinction, a 
very generous interpretation is manifestly given to 
that term. Allowing for a number of foreigners, 
Americans and C'oloniais, who are noticed here, the 
•proportion of distingflished persons to the entire 
population of the British Isles works out at about 
500 per million, or one for every two thousand. If 
mature adults only are considered, tlien the proportion 
of the distinguished ri^es very high, pcriiaps 
something like one to every 500 or 600. Possibly 
in future volumes the principles of selection will be 
more carefully defined and adhered to, or the 
tendency to expansion will defeat the very purpose 
of the 4 >ook. The length of the notices varies strangely. 

, For example, Mr. Lloyd George is given barely 
; ovet an inch; an archeologist is given five and a 
: quarter itjche.s. There seems lack of clear principle 
this respect, unless, indeed, the idea is that the 
J.i'better known need the, scantier and the less well 
known need the fuller biographical exposition. But 
f.when all these and other (jualifying remarks are said 
I'and done, the book remains a simple invaluable work 
't di reference for every publicist and public character. 

Not merely is the main volume expanding every 
fc-year in size, but it is breeding a growing progeny. 
|the Who’s Who Yearbook (A. and C. Black. 
^:f5. net) comprises the tables of public personages 
I'lWricn were the nucleus of the larger volume—lists of 
luoyal family, ambas.sa»!ors, minister^, members of 
|;Pai^a1&ent in both Houses, academies, clubs, eminent 
k-'" ■ ^ 


societies, not excepting race meetings and winning 
owners. From the same publishers comes the 
Writer's and Artisfs Yearbook (is. net), a book 
intended “ mainly for those who wish to make money 
by their writing,” and giving lists of journals and 
magazines, publishers, literary agents, colour printers, 
and the like in the British Empire and the United 
States. 

T/ie Eu^Hshwomati s Yearbook and Directory 
(A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 390 pages) this year 
attains its majority. It falls ipto two [larts: one 
dealing with education, professions and social life; 
the other with philanthropic work. There .ire now 
special sections for Universities and research work, 
for niedical and musical affairs. As the editor asks 
for corrections, she may be reminded that under 
winan suffrage societies she has not mentioned the 
Free Church League, the Catholic \Vomen’s, the 
Women’s Tax Resistattce League, the Men’s Political 
Union, the Belfast Women’s. Moreover, Mrs. and 
Miss Pankhurst, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and Mrs. 
Despard are not referred to. Of the Common Cause, 
whicli has been published in London since October, 
the old Manchester address is still given here. These 
slight omissions apart, the book , will be of great 
use in “ the great Renaissance of Woman" now 
going on, « 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 'London Charities 
(Chatto and Windus. Pp. 580. is. 6d.) has now 
reached its 48ih edition. * Ij claims to give “ the 
•)iame of every London charity with a brief summary 
of its funds, its aims,” and its results. There are One 
or two well kn'owij • to us which do hot appear. The 
purpose of the publication is “ to stir the memories 
of kind-hearted but busy men.” 





Some Notable Books of the Month. I 
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TENNYSON AND EMERSON. 

Tennyson % and His Friehds (Macmillan. los.) 
s a collection of chapters about Alfred Tennyson, 
oliected, arranged, and edited by the present 
^ord Tennyson. Lady 'rennyson leads off with 
' Recoliectiojis of My Early Life." Almost every 
)hase of the poet’s life is dealt with by those 
nost competent for the task. Sir Oliver Lodge, for 
nstance, discusses his attitude toward Science, and 
>ir Norman Lockyer his attitude towards Nature, 
general essays on the poet and his work are contri- 
)uted by Arthur Sidgwick, Sir Alfred Lyall, and 
^rofessor Butcher. Dr. Butler, of Trinity, and the 
ate Bishop of Ripon conpibute interesting reminis- 
rences. But it is impossil)le even to mention 
he wealth of material contained in this volume, 
vhich is an indispensable companion to the Memoir 
)f Tennyson. We have here tlie setting and the 
rainc of the picture of the Poet l^aureate of the 
Victorian era. 

EmersofCs Journals^ fifth and sixth volumes (Con- 
;tablo), show that liinerson shared 'rennyson's 
lomcwhat low estimate of Shelley, and was utterly 
ncapable of appreciating Dickens. He belittled 
SyroM, and was only enthusiastic over Landor and 
Montaigne. 

HIS I OKIES AND lUOGKAPH lES. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Irish Kecollections (Hoclder 
ind Stoughton, los. fid.) covers the history of 
Ireland from 1848 down to the present day. Never 
vas there a more genial and courteous gentleman 
intrusted with the guidance of a revolutionary party 
han when Justin SlcCarthy was made chairman of 
he Irish Parliamentary Party in 1890. Mr. Riker’s 
ife of Henry Fox, the First Lord Holland (Clarendon 
Press. 2IS.) is a book of a very different calibre. 

It is a scholarly study of the political history of the 
:ritical period of the middle of the eightecnfii 
:enlury, 1754-7. Sir G. O. 'rrevelyan’s concluding 
Dart of his* “ The American Revolution" will lie 
ssued this year by Longmans in two volumes, under 
he title George IIL and Charles Fox, A New J^runs- 
vick writer, Mr. \V. G. Gosling, has written an 
nspiring life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Constable. 
t2S. fid ), one of die great Elizabethan worthies, whom 
le dtsa'ibes as the father of linglish colonisation. 

[t is good to revive the memory of a man who wrote: 

‘ He i.s not worthy to live at all that for fear, or 
langer of death,‘shiinneth his country’s service and 
lis own honour, seeing death is inevitable and the 
ame of virtue immortal," Among the twenty 
jreate-st women of history Maria I'licresa of Austria # 
iplds a deservedly high place. She is a compara- 
ivcly pale figure Beside the great Catharine of Russia, 
)ut h.;j fife was free from the scarlet sins of her 
Kussian contemporary. Miss Mary Maxwell Moffat 
las done >\|iell to write, and Methuen to publish, a 


memoif of this noble Queen, It is a conscientious . 
piece of work, and the authoress.does her utmost to 
do justice to her heroine. 

The Glory that wa^ Greece^ by J. C. Stobaif 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 30s.), is a fascinating History 
of Ancient Greece ; the succeeding volume, “'Fhe 
GrandeiiF that was Rome," will be eagerly looked for. 
Beginning with the early Minoan [)eriod, Mr. Stobart 
carries his readers to the zenith of Greciain glory and 
on to the time of Alexander the Great. Politics, j 
painting, statuary, and social life, all have a place in 
this most beautifully illusfrated volume. Art especi¬ 
ally fs fully described from its earliest inception as 
rough pottery up to its most magnificent expression 
in marble. 


Hudson Taylor in Early Tears^ ^hy Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard Taylor (Morgan and Scott. 7s. fid.). The 
second title, “'The Growth of the Soul," gives the 
distinctive feature of this book, which, drawn chiefly 
from Mr. Taylor’s letters, preserved by his mother, 
and his own recollections, has really the value of an 
autobiography. But it is far more than that. It is a 
personal message, on every i>a£e of which one hears 
the cry, “God is the sustenance of His people, and 
His ear is ever open to ihcir prayers." Hudson 
'Paylor was the great-grandson of a man who was 
converted an hour liefore he was due at church for 
his wedding, and wlio thus kept hi.s. br»de in suspense 
for some anxious moments, and he himself received 
the first impetus for his missiofi to China at the early 
age of five. No fiction could bo more wonderful 
than the facts given here. The boy was delicate, his 
home, though a loving one, discij>lined to a degree 
scarcely to be realised in tUese days : yet without that 
discipline how impossible would have been the wonder¬ 
ful work of which he was the father I 'I'he girl he loved 
could not resolve to go t4S) Chijia with liim. But the 
awful spiritual struggle wliich 'Taylor then went 
through was his Gethsemane. 'The service dgne by 
missionaries has often been questioned—a question 
which could only l)e answered ^ in one way if 
all missionaries had been such as^ w^as Hudson 
Taylor. 'Piic picture of the China of 1854 is full 
of interest, the illustrations^ good, and the index a 
great help, 

Albrecht Diercr: His Li/e, and a Selection from His 
Works, Fdited by Dr. F. Niichter (Macmillan, 6s.). 
I'his monument to the memory of a great painter 
has been prepared under the auspices of the German 
Societv for the Encouragement of Art. It con¬ 
tains nfiy three copies of the various works of the 
painter, and a resume of all tliat can be gatl>#red 
as to his life. I'he English reproduction, with a 
translation by* l/ucy D. Williams, and an^intro- 
duction by Sir Martin Conway, is published by 
Macmillan’s; the Esperanto edition by the German 







The RevieX^^f 'ReVieWs. 

f r , 



J|sp6ranto Society, In both letterpress and pictufes 
exquisite. i 

VARIOUS*PICTURES OF SOCIAJ. LIFE. ^ 

y Englishman in Him York^ by Juvenal. 

^j(^ephen Swift and '<:o. 5s. net.) JuvenaV betrays 

of distress in his self-iinpgscd task of analysing 
^e fclusive city. The charw of the book is in its 
I'ljiiicturesque language, and every line is charged with 
Interest, but the book remains a sketch rather than a 
;Atudy. 

\j''.''The Passing of the American^ Ijy Monroe Royce. 
|;^tephen Swift and ('o. 3s. 6d. net.) A belated 

^protest against the e^ ils of unrestricted immigration ; 
vbut Mr. Royce is not really* dow'n-hearted, it is only 
^:ibis pulpit manner at fault. It is a jeremiaa which 
^^fhould be directed to the American rather than the 
?English public. A course of Walt Whitman’s “ Demo¬ 
cratic Vistas would give a little necessary perspective 
to authors inclined to start preaching on the well- 
worn text of national decay. 

The Netv Italy is a discussion of the present social 
and political conditions before the war, which the 
author, Federico Garlanda, found it safer to publish as 
;“ I.elters of a Yankee.” It is translated l)y M. E. 
Wood and published by Putnams at 6s. It is a solid 
book full of intimate knowledge of the subjects dealt 
with, but not exactly popular in style. 

Among the Idolmakers (Williams and Norgate, 
5s.) is a brilliant piece of satirical characterisation. 
If Mr. C. r. Jacks could make the Hibhcrt Journal^ 
which he edits, as* lively as he has made this book, it 
would run the English Rericiii a hard race for 
■popularity. 

A charming and original series of Old Stories and 
Sayings from Many Lands has been compiled by an 
old friend, Mrs. Isa, Fvvie Mayo' (Daniel, is.). Mrs. 
Mayo has traversed a <^ide field, for the series 
contains selections from the literature not only of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but of Africa, Japan, 
China, India, and Nortliern^and Southern Europe. A 
perfect treasury of human love of life is contained in 
these^ainty little volumes. 

One of the most suggestive and interesting ana 
original books that 1 have seen for some time is 
Caseley Hayford’s Ethiopia Unbotnid^ studies in race 
emancipation (Phillips). Phe world of life, Ethiopian 
.and human, on the Wesf Coast of Africa unfolded 
before the reader’s eyes. No one can read it without 
profit. It is comforting to be made to realise the 
^essential humanity of black men. 

Egypt and the Sudan^ 1911-1912, is the title of 
Leo Weinthal’s special edition of the “African 
World and the Cape-Cairo Express.” It is published 
at ^s., and is a simply marvellous production. It is 
4n indispensable guide-book to every visitor to Egypt, 
^bit)Uftht up to date and copiously Slustrated. The 
bbok^is a triumph of British typography and the 

latest monument «of the editorial genius and artistic 

'■ 


taste of its accomplished editor. Now' that trips are ^ 
advertised, London to Khartoum in nine days, this 
book ought to have a large sale. 

Seems So: A Working^clasf Vie 7 v of Politics^ by 
Stephen Reynolds and Bob and Tom Woolley (Mac- 
millan. 5s. nk). Mr. Reynolds is one of a trio of 
fishermen who hold different opinions upon many 
subjects, but are in definite agreement upon what is 
written here. 'I’heir book, a collection of articles 
wTitten serially, is interesting though not inspiring. 

If the Perring family are good representatives of their 
class, then tlieir idea is that law is only good for the 
well-to-do, so all the help societies are an intrqsionj 
and poor folk should be left alone to work out their 
own salvation, without any definite principle or help 
from those who have had time to think: “ U.s'd rather 
muddle out our own way.” How vividly told is the 
chapter, “’Twixt the Devil and the Deep Sea,” how^ 
amusing is Mr. Perring about the Suffragettes, and 
how keen the comments upon J.loyd Geprge at the 
City Temple ! 

A Bishop Amongst Bananas^ by the Right Rev. 
Herbert Bury (Wells, Gardii* »*. 6s.). This descrii>- 

lion of British Honduras and Central America, where 
our Bishop had his unique diocese, is supplemented 
by helpful illustrations. A bishop is not often with¬ 
out an abiding place or a palace, nor is a vicarage 
usually just a thatched cottage with a couple of rooms. 
Travelling tlirough such a diocese, the Bishop was not 
accustomed to luxuries, and often glad eyen of a 
gourd outside his door for his ablutions. 'Fhe presence 
of Americans at the Panama works has, of course, 
brought the “colour” question to the front, and’the 
Bishop’s remarks are apt and to the point. 

The Maori/and Bush, by W. H. Kocbcl (Stanley 
Paul. I2S. 6 ( 1 . net), is a fascinating book for a leisure 
hour, for though it deals seriously with such a subject 
as the emigration of the failures of the Civil Service 
Examinations, yet the larger part is a gossipy talk of 
experiences in the bush, cooking and shooting failures, 
life in huts and country mansions, Maories, horse 
races, and sheep-shearing. The half-tone illustrations 
are very good examjfles of what the North Island 
scenery is like. 

R.mching Sport and Travel^ by 'J’homas Carson 
(Fisher Unwin. los. 6 d. net), the author himself 
calls a higgledy-pi^ledy narrative, with sketchy 
chapters of odds and ends; but this perhaps lends 
interest to his account of his various experiences as 
tea-planter, cattle-rancher^ and globe-trotter. Mr. 
Carson certainly adds to our store of knowledge. He 
tells how Smyrna wasps had to be introduced before 
figs could be ^successfully.grown in California; that 
the bite of the skunk is said to convey hydrophobia; 
describes tarpon-fishing and the Great Canon in^ a 
most alluring maqner; avers that 4 was one Sidiiey 
Rigdon, and nbt Joe Smith, who conaocted the 
Mormon Bible, and in 1876 he saw a fight with a 
sea-serpent. The illustrations are good. 



Some NdTAB& Bod^KS of %he Month. qi 


A SUGGESTED POST FOR MR. E, D. MOREL. 

Nigeria: Its Peoples and Us Problems (Smith, Elder 
and Co. . los. 6cl.) is a book which makes the reader 
wonder whether the present Government could not 
create a pcg>t for its author* which would give him 
official authority to act as peripatetic Tribune of the 
natives throughout the whole of the British dominions 
in British tropical Africa. Mr. E. 1 ). Morel is just 
the man for the post. He is fearless, industrious, con¬ 
scientious, and his sympathy with the natives has l.>cen 
abundantly attestc by the splendidly heroic work 
which he has done for Congoland. 

LIGHT ON THE MOROCCAN QUESTION. 

John Bull does not want any light on the Moroccan 
question, for John Bull is pariiceps criminis in ihe 
partition and annexation of the Moorish Empire, If, 
however, any reader wishes to know exactly the kind 
of devil’s work that is going oi\ in this Ncnv France, 
he will do well to invest sixpence in Mr. Charles 
Rosher’s pamphlet (Hendersons, 66, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.) and ask himself after he finishes its 
perusal what he thinks of our Moroccan policy now. 
Mr. Rosher has travelled far and wide. He knows llie 
Moors, and ho writes out of a full heart. 'I'here will 
be a terrible reckoning before long, and Spaniards, 
Frenchmen and Italians alike will bitterly regret 
they thrust tlieir hands into the hornets' nest of 
Northern Africa. 

THE FAMOUS PIEGRIM ROAD. 

The Pilgrims' Way from Wifichcstcr to Canterbury^ 
by Julia Cartwright (John Murray. 15s.). Since this 
work first appeared in the Art fourual for 1892 a 
whole literature has sprung up around the history of 
this most interesting of ancient roads. Books and 
papers have appeared at various times throwing fresh 
light on the road, on its origin, on the pilgrims who 
passed by it, on the famous shrine which was the 
goal of their journey. Most important of all is the 
contribution of Mr. Belloc, who by personal explora¬ 
tion has endeavoured to reconstruct the actual site of 
the road yard l>y yard. Miss Cartwright has taken 
advantage of the mass of inforrftation thus brought to 
light to make certain corrections and revisions in her 
own book, which now makes its re-appcarancd in a, 
handsome form. As the writer observes, “ From what¬ 
ever side we approach it, the subject is a fascinating 
one.” Miss Cartwn ight's endea^^ur has been to draw 
attention to the a/itiquities and objects of interest 
wdnch Jie along the whole course of the road. 'Fhe 
• interest of the volume is*greatly enhanced by the 
illustrations of Mr. Hallam Murray, 

“the ministry or the unseen.*' 

• 

This little book is a sign of the times. It is a 
simple narrative bv a member of Ml Meyer’s congre¬ 
gation of his own experiences. Some short time ago 
the author lost his wife, and with her the light of his 
life. But being fortunate enough to number some 


good psychics among his personal friends, he w^as 
brought into living relations wi|h his departed wife, 
and for him the bitterness of death ceased. In this 
little book (Fowler and Co. isf) he •describes how he 
was able to bridge the river of death to his own 
infinite eonsolalion. The book has forew'ords* by 
Mr, Meyer, Mr. Cany^bell, Archdeacon Wilberforcc, 
Mr. Chambers, and others. When the Secretary of^ 
the Free Church Council can say, “ We are evidently 
pa.ssing into a new realm, the veil is getting thinner, 
and the efty is at hand when we shall see fiice to face,” 
we may hope that a paper on the success achieved by 
Julia’s Bureau will figure on the agenda paper of the 
Free Church Conference. The book w ill be sent to 
any reader from our office^ post free is. 2d. 

• W'ORKS OF REFERENCE. 

7710 Stan dan/ Cyclopedia of Modern Agficiilture and 
Rural Economy^ \^ol. xii., 'FRl-Z. (Gresham Pub¬ 
lishing Co.) The subscriber to this notable book can 
now sliare the satisfaction of the* publisher in the 
completion of an undertaking which epitomises in 
convenient form the acquired know'ledge of genera- ■ 
lions of fiirm and field practice. 'I'his in itself W'ould 
be a service of the greatest uliiily, but this is only the • 
substratum of the series, which contains a whole world 
of scientific experience in botany, chemistry, engineer¬ 
ing, and every branch of a profession wdiich continues 
to l)e the one indispensable occupation of civilised 
man. 

HazelFs Annua/(^*^, 6cl. net) makes its twenty-seventh 
ai)pearance. Its six hundred pages and its index of 
7,000 references suggest together its comprehensive 
range. I'he exceptionally crowded history of 1911 is 
reflected in a number of special articles, which enable 
the busy man to have at a glance the chief points of 
fact and controversy during the year. Among novel- ; 
ties in the issue may l)e mentioned a Diary of Events 
(up to Nov. 24) with “occurrences during printing,” 
including some December events. 1 ’his highly f 
inslructivc and suggestive volume acts like a con- ] 
centrated digestive in the mental assimilation of 1911. 5 

THE IJESr SEIJ.ING NOVEf.S. 

.> 

The best selling novels of ton in Great Britain. ! 
were Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “ Hilda Lessways,” Mrs. ! 
Barclay’s “The Vollowing of tlie Stat^" Mr. Locke's *; 
“Clementina Wing,” Miss Johnston’s “The Long 5 
Roll,” Mi^. Humphry Ward's “ Richard Meynell,” 
and Mr. Harrison’s “ Queed.” 

In America, the best selling were Mr. H. B. Wright’s 
“The Winning of Barbara W'ortli,” Mr. R. W. 
Chambers’ “ The Co™roon Law,” Rex Beach’s “ The 
Ne’er do Well,” Gene Stratton Porter’s “ The Har¬ 
vester,” Margaret Deland’s “ The Iron W^oman,” Mr. ; 
H. S. Harrison’s “ Queed,” Hopkinson Smith’s 
“ Kennedy Square,” Mr. KestA’s “ The Prodigal 
Judge,’.’ and H, Maegrath’s “The Carpet from Bag¬ 
dad.” Over one million copies of these novela»have 
been printed in the United States in 1911. 
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NOVELS. 

TAie Qualities of iMercy^ by Cecil Adair (Stanley 
■Paul. 6s.), is charming old-fashioned story which 
begins when Mercy is six years old and le&ves her 
when she is about twenty-six, still unmarried, and not 
iVen likely to be, though a rich, brilliant, and beauti- 
4iful woman'. There are no sex^ problems; and though 
Me^cy^s ‘Equalities” make*her actions abnormally 
good and wise, there arc enough ordinary people to 
make her friends a delightful company, with just one 
bad man to neutralise the sugar. 

Sauders of the River^ by Kdward Wallace (Ward 
6s.), Whether founded on truth or an 
unmitigated fable, this record of a man whose control 
was exercised over sixteen •nations as different as the 
Slav is from the 'Jurk, compels thought. Sanders, 
just an ordinary Civil servant, was an “ugly” man, 
but apparently West Central Africa cannot be kept 
quiet with rosewater, for there are many things which 
take place in tlie heart of Africa, such as the way 
news travels or witches work, which are not easy to 
explain, and soft-handedness is the devil. 

Len^e in Manitoba^ by E. A. Wharton Gill (Stephen 
Swift. 6s.), is a capital story, full of incident, and 
with good descriptions of the life of the settlers in 
.that district. The young Englishman who was sent 
pul because he was a •ne'er-do-well gives occasion for 
an explanation why premium pupils are a drug in the 
market. He pays forfeit witli his life for his wrong¬ 
doing, and his death nearly involves the execution of 
a young Swedish settler. 

Red Cloud^2i tale of the Great Prairie, by General 
Sir William Butler (Burns and Oates. 3s. 6d.). There 
is not a growing boy or girl who will not revel 
in this romantic story of “ Red Cloud,” the solitary 
Sioux ; and many an older reader will find that it 
tends to bring youth back. Moreover, the adventures 
ikre a mirror of much whieft happened to Butler himself. 
The hero of the adventure tells the story, and so. oddly 
^enough, we never even get his name. General Sir 
i ^aden Powell contributes a I'oreword, and Mr. Meynell 
a biographical notice of Sir William Butler. 

L^e's Artist^ by L. M. Brigstoke (W. J. Ham- 
Smith, 6s.). Deni.se makes a charming heroine, 
".whether she is playing pranks up in Scotland or as 
mistress of thfe Residency in Navancore. She ser- 
^vjtnonises a little, but all her folk seem to like it. 

^ Unfortunately she doe* not marry her ^hnity,- but 
^learns to love her husband, so that the tragedy in 
which she becomes involved is the more sad. 'I'he 
^reader is left to decide whether in the last chapter she 
Is drowned or rescued. 

.Stories in Grey^ by Barry l*ain (Werner I^aurie. 
6s.), a volume of short stories, mostly reprints. 
Viewed as literature the form and style arc good;* 
bul- the title is corftjct: the stories are of a greyncss 
that is not wholesome in the rainy sc^ison, when even 
an fiesion a little sunshine is desirable?. 

Mothers to Men^ by Zona Gale (Macmillan. 6.s.), 
IS a delightful Aflierican story of a quaint “ Sodality,” 
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the object of which was to keep up the village grave¬ 
yard. Incidentally the ladies find out that it is better 
to care for the living than for the graves of .those who 
have passed beyond their help, so they adopt a tittle 
boy who has been dieposited outside the meeting 
house, whose'toe had gone through his sock and was 
“ choked awful.” 

The Roll of the Seasons, by G, C. Desmond (Stephen 
Swift. 5s. net),, contains a collection of Nature talks 
calculated to make a townsman long to take observa¬ 
tions and to \vaken up a countryman. The plan of 
the book is to take the four seasons in succession and 
to tell the story of the flowers, birds, and insects most 
noticeable at the time. Do you want to know 
whether tits will pair in the same place two seasons 
running? Mr. Desmond will tell you how to find 
out. Are foxes interesting ? The author will tell 
you that he counted the loss of seventeen fowls and 
innumerable chicks nothing when coVnpared with 
the joy of watching, through a telescope, the vixen 
playing w'ith her cubs. Tlic book is packed with 
facts drawn from every quarter, though Surrey plays 
the chief part. 

The Dive for Death, by T. Ramakkrishna (G. Allen. 
3s. 6d.), is a story for the thoughtful reader who 
desires t<!> know something of the Hindu ways of 
thinking. 'I'hough written in beautiful prose, it is, in 
a sense, one of the people's liallads. The scene is 
laid in Southern India, the time some three hundred 
years before the advent of the British. It was an 
epoch when chivalry was rampant, and a wrong 
inflicted upon a young maiden was considered as 
having been inflicted upon the whole j)eople. Whilst 
the heroine, Devamani, is walking on lier terrace, a 
bird steals the emerald from her brow. This is a 
deadly insult, and one of the vniage youths, who is 
her lover, sets himself to avenge it. 

NOVELS. 

Aclaii. C. The Qualities of Mercy . (Sianlry Pavir ' 6/0 

Appliu, Aii-liuf, No Limit ..... '.Wliitc) 6/0 

151 i imdrlif. Hurtoii, J. The Right Hand .(Ivverelt) 6/0 

Blyih, James The Peril of Plncs Place ...Whirc) (yja 

filiKSto’ek**, L. M- Love'S Artist .. llam S i»iih‘ f>/o 

CraV, Kev, K K. The Tragedy of the Dacres. ( AJlensi j): v6 

Downey, r.. Dunleary .. Low) c/o 

I»udent;y, jMis. Iltiiiy. Maldlfs Money . tHtiiiieiiiann: ft/o 

Lord, May. The Revoke of Jean Raymond. Swifi 6/0 

Herrick, Robert. The Healer... ;.Macmillaii) 6/o 

Hockiriii, S. K. The Quenchless Fire.Warne) 3/6 

Hoiiie,•Henrietta. The Fledglings. Mathews.) 

Jacks, L. r. Among the Idolmakers ..-. 

Williains a nd N * iryate) not 5 A.; 

J'iCob, Violet. Flemfngton. .Murray) 6/0 

fame.s M. K. More Ghosi Stories. Arnold) 6/o 

jiKiii, 1. s. Love and Laughter.,N iibli' 6/0 

Kauft'iinn, R, W. Daughters of Ishmae^. 

LuiRan, J.. The League of the Triangle. itiremint;) 6/0 

Man-held, Katherine. In a German Pension.(.Swift- 

Morris, tiouveiricur. YolloW MeA and Gold. (Nash) net a/o 

Vtpprnhcim, James. The Nine-Tenths.*.(Harper) 

Park, Mrs. K. Rlquilda ...(Murray and Evenden) 

Pelham, 11. Sheila Donovan . (Lynwood) 6/p 

Price, D. H. The Precipice ..■Kvercu) 6/0 

Ryvcii, G. The King’s Word . (Griffiths) 6/0 

.Saunders, w. J. Kalomera. Stock) 6/p 

Selbourne, J. The House of the siren.(Everett) 6/0 

Smart, Mrs. [rwiii. Ebb and FlOW .(Koutledee) ,6/0 

Smith, P. The Woman without Sin. i. .Swift) 6/o 

Swan, Annie S. TheHLast Of Thfilr Raoe.Hodder) 3/6 

I’owgood, Edith E. The Goal of Fortune—^... 

iSidgwirk an.! Jackson) 6/0 

Tynan, Katharine. The Story Of Clarice.(James Clarke) 6/0 

Vallings, H. The Smugglers of Haven Quay.(Wamc) 3/6 

Warwick, S idney. An Irregular Marriage.V^(Greer.ir.g) 6/0 
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UNIONIST PROSPECTS. II. 

LA FAMILLE DANS LE THEATRE FRANCAIS 
CONTEMPORAIN. ^ . 

MODERNISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
THREE JINGLE MAKERS. 

WHEAT BOUNTIES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


■; ■ Rudolph Eucken’s Tke Truth of Religiett^ EngKshed 
: ;by Prf Tudor Jones/has been published by Williams 
^ and Norgate at los. 6d. No one who does npt read 
; Eucken and Bergson can be said to be in touch with 
th,e latest phases of religious speculation or philosophy. 
For the geperal reader neither liiicken nor Bergson 
easy to be understood, /ffieologians and mcta- 
ph^icians will have their work set to make the 
writings of these modern masters intelligilde to the 
I common people. " 

fe; The Village Labourer^ 1760-18,^2, by Mr, and Mrs. 
IfHammond (Longmans. 9s.), and Mr. Rowntree’s 
Unemploy rneni are two of the most imj)ortant 
|;books published last year, upon the most ptessing 
^6f all our social problems. Mr. Rowntree advo- 
i,"'Cates the scattering of workmen over the coiintry- 
f;aide so that each man could have a garden as a 
I'^^secondary means of employment when out of work. 
;!;ln “The Village Labourer” we see the story of the 
: : process by which' the independent villager of the 
^ eighteenth century was dispossessed of his heritage. 
JThe two books should be in every library through- 
the land. 'Together they will give a valuable 
I stimulus to the admirable National Land and Home 
i'lyeague, whose headquarters are at 6, |ohn Street, 
t Adelphi. 


xy'-.True Patriotism^ by ^Margaret Pease (The Pilgrim 
: Press. IS.), is a capital little book, intended to help 
teachers and parents who desire to persuade the 
coming generation that war is not the best kind of 
i'patriotism. '^The matter is so interestingly put that 
t children will listen to it, or read it with pleasure. 
I The oi)ening chapter gives an account of the recon- 
l- cHement of Chili and Argentina ; and thence onwards 
heroes of all countries find a place —men, women 
^i;and children, some of whom have given up even life 
itself for their country’s gMd. 

If I have seldom read a hook more vividly realistic 
|;iban The Sunken Submarine^ by Ca[>tain Danrit 
?;;^|Richards. ss.). The writer, a Frenchman, must 
Slither have undergone the ghastly experiences he 
lifelateS^or must have an extraordinary imagination. 

tale is told in simple language. There is no 
|j^ternpt at dramatic efifect, but the reader feels him- 
psclf imprisoneePwith the captain and his sailor com- 
^l^nion within that steel shell .in the soundless depths 
the sea, shares their hftpelessness, their wild efforts 
^jt ^pcape, th^^ agony of hunger and.thirst, and all 
varying emotions in a way which is almost 
ahny. It is a wonderful book, gruesome at times, 
to never nasty. 

]l Thc Boys' Book of Warships^ by J. R, Howden 
liQfiant Richards, Ltd. 6s.). There is no neason 
i^y « boys '* should,^ have a monopoly of all good 
If, however, a fond father buys this book for 
js son he will assuredly appreciate the book more 


fully \han the youth, for there are matters of scares 
and schools which to the boy means nothing, but the 
fa.st-ageing taxpayer will remember ! A most exceL , 
lent book, usefully illustrated. There is no leason 
why students should npt take a course of • Howden 
with their Hume, and*the future geneVation might 
benefit from the added knowledgji which “every 
citizen should know.” 

There is no dearth of literature to convince the . 
sceptical of the growth of serious inquiry into matters 
occult. Messrs. William Rider are taking special 
pains to meet the needs of inquirers. Among other 
books they announce Religion and Modern Psychology^ 
by J. Arthur Hill (3s. 6d. net). This is a study of 
present tendencies, particularly the religious implica¬ 
tions of tin; scientific belief in survival, together with 
a discussion on mysticism. Mr. Hill has set forth 
his arguments with fairness, and possesses a straight¬ 
forward style which s^hould convert those who need 
conversion. 

“Sepharial” puts his name to a little volume, 
Second Sight, a study of natural and induced clair¬ 
voyance (is. net), and the subject is handled with 
precision and an entire absence of embroidery. 

Smith ihe Se-Baptisty by Walter Burgess (James 
Clarke. 5s. net), is a story of the planting of the 
first Baptist Church in England, the So of the title 
referring to John Smith as one of the first to separate 
from the Established Church of the Elizabethan 
period. Amongst other quaint doctrines Smith held 
that reading the Scriptures was not at all necessary, 
even rather harmful, except to those who could 
read them in the original, because the inspiration 
could only apply to the original documents. Trans¬ 
lations, therefore, could not hh held as verbally 
inspired. 


Hispania. 

<1 

Wb; welcome Hispania, the latest of tlie monthlies, 
and hope that its importance will eventually necessi¬ 
tate at least an edition in English. It is not, however, 
written^ for the Anglo-Saxon, but for the Spanish¬ 
speaking inhabitants of the vast continent of South 
America. No. i contains a brilliant article from the 
pen of the editor, in wTiich Mr. Roosevelt is criticised 
for his action in the Panama deal. Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham contributes aii interesting article, giving 
his experience of the Argentine thirty years ago. 
Hispania is a serious venture, and it would be difficult 
to over-estimate the influence; such an independent 
'organ can wield in moulding and voicing the interests 
of the Semth Ame/ican. The jot^nal is published 
from 7, Sicilian .Avenue. W^C. 
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" DIARY AND OBITUARY. FOR DECEMBER. K 


' ni,ifN<iiPAL evftw^^ of the month. 

jir Ddc. I.—The Internatimial Opium Conference was opened 
M tUift Hague. Twelve nations were represented The 
ll^cvdf&tibnarics in China gained an important success by the 
Mountain, a fortified position Iiy Nanking ... 
^I|mpres^ivc sceuies w'cre witnessed at^thc final Session of the 
ptejiii» in 'leheran. Gteal excitement prevailed, and anli- 
'vRussian demonstrations occurred ... T.ord Lansdowne, speak- 
at;l>erby, said that the first duty of Unionists was lo light 
'<^Or the restoration of the Constitution ... The annual meeting 
•W the liberal Unionist ^^nmcil held at Derby®expressed 
:idetermined opposition lo Home Rule and adherence to the 
policy of Taiirt k'*forni. 

[ Dec, 2.—The King and t^iiecn w'cre welcomed at Bombay 
rijvilh scene.'; of extraor»linary enlhiisiasm ... The Russians 
J^vanced in the direction of 'Jehcran ... Public opim-ju in 
y,America W'as greatly o.'tciicd by llic confessions of the tw>» \lc- 
vKamaras, who wirro chaigcd with the authorship of the ijyna- 
'itiile crimes at I.o.> Angeles ... A three-days’ armistice was 
/$igned. at Hankow ... King N'.ijir a-Siidh. of Siam, was crowned 
at Bangkok ... Mr. W. llunter, K.C., M.P., was appointed lo 
■id judgeship in Scotland, and he was succeeded as Solicitor- 
‘Creneral for Scotland 1 ^' Mr. A. M. Anderson, K.C. 

.Dec. 3.—'I'he French ninuan Prevosl, flying with a passenger, 
reached a height of 9,8cx) feet. 

■ Dec. 4. “The King-Kuiperor drove in State to the Exhi¬ 
bition grounds at Bombay, and was enthusiastically greoteil by 
38,000 Indian and Eurasian children gathered in the Stadium ... 
The armistice in t’hina was extended for fifteen days ... The 
United State.s Congrcs?> was opened ... Damage estimated at 
g^J'aoo,000 was caused b) extensive fires in Jerseys City ... The 
appoiinmcnl of Canon Thompson, Rector of Birmingham, lo 
be Bishop of Sodor and Man, w'as announced ... 'fhc new 
cruiser Amphion was launched from Pembroke l)ockyard ... 
Another new comet—the eighth in 1911—was found by M. 
:Schaumassc, an assistant at the Nice Observatory. 

Dec. 5.—The Ceruiaii Imperial Chancellor repliial in tlie 
Reichstag lo Sir Edward C.HX*y’s speech in the House of 
Cknnmons, and reciprocated the desire for abetter understanding 
between England and (lerifiany expressed by British Ministers 
... There were two alarming outbreaks of fiiL- at Delhi, 'I’lie 
marquee erected in the Fort for the pre.senunion of the Princes 
apd Chiefs U) the King-lCmpeior was deslrriyed ... Mr. Taft’s 
[Message to ('ongress dtrall solely with the Tru^l question ... 
James B. McNamara wa.s sentenced to life im|irisonmcnt, 
and his brother Jolm to filiecn years’ imprisonment, for having 
pbh>wn u|> the oltice of I,os Atti^dcs Times ... 'I'tie .Alior 
Stronghold at Kckai Moiin Ving W'as captured ... Mr. 
Herbert .Samuel aiuuamced at* a meeting of the British 
; Empire l.eague that the (iovcrmnenl arc pressing forward 
jvSystern^f wireless lelegraiiliy sUilions which will tmable coiii- 
V.|Hunicatiori to be carried on laUwecn the United Kingdom, the 
I'MccWlerranoan, Africa, India, Australia, and New' Zealand. 
^The Postnui-Ster-t jLMieral also announced in tlic House of 
|Ccmimons tlie che;f|>oniiig of caiile rates liclwccn the Colonics 
|tand the United States and this euiinlry. 

Dec. 6.—'i’hc Chinese Recent lesigmd ; guardians were 
j%J>pointcd for the infant Emperor, and the Ciibirn^ Ministers 
pwill now be ros[)onsil)l('fir Stale atihirs ... '^hc Home Secre¬ 
tary appointed a Commillee to inquire into the law and iwactice 
|i5^ith regard to the constitution, selection, and snmmoning of 
|:|«ries (including special juries) and the conditions of jury service 
||V. Mr. Hubert Oxley, an 'Ertglish aviator, was killed at Filey, 
j;^^lher with a pupil, who was flying with him. 

, Dec. 7.—The King-Emperor and Quecn-Empicss made their 
^Slateenlry into Delhi ... Edictswere published in Pekingpcriniit' 
p|i% Jhe queue to l>e discii|ilcrl and ordering the (iatdnei to(lcvix* 
jgjj^eanis for the adoj>tion of the Western calendar ... 'fhe (jicneral 
|i| 0 ection was ludd in New Zealand. Tin; (ioverninent was 
IpWlarn^, wdth a rediiccfl majoritv ... The Cerman battleship 
|^W7^ Wdkdm II. ran aground on ihe coast of Schleswig- 


Holstejn ... Mr. Bonar Law addressed his cons^luents in 
Bootle on Home Rule, which he said would mean, not peace, 
but the sword in Ireland ... A pacj^c message sighed oy all 
the members of the Laboiyr Party w'as sent to the Social 
Democratic members of the German Reichstag...the London 
Bankruptcy Court, Mr. Horatio Bottomlcy, M.P., applied for 
and .secured a receiving order in respect of his estate. 

Dec, 8.—The King-Emperor placed in position the tablet of 
the All-India Memorial to King Edward. His Majesty w’as 
enthusiastically greeted by enormous crowds .. Meetings were 
held in Manchester, Birmingham, and London at which resolu¬ 
tions against the passing of the Insurance Bill were passed ... 
Mr. Redmond, Sir Rufus Isaacs, and Mr. Birrcll spoke at 
meetings in connection with the Home Rule campaign ... 
President Taft made it clear that he means lo continue to press 
upon tile Senate the ratification of the British and French 
Arbitration Treaties. 

Dec. 9.—"J he armistice in China was prolonged until the 
24th llecember ... Over one hundred men wx*re entombed as 
the result 01 an explosion in a coal mine near Briceville, Ten¬ 
nessee ... Mr. Emil Lowilz lectured at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens on the system rff clectro-chemical culture for plants 
invented by Dr. Fran/ Muller, of Frankfurt. 

I>ec. 10.—'I'he Nobel JVizes were di.stributed at Stockholm 
by the King of Sweden. I'he Peace J’ri/e was divided between 
M. Asscr, member of the Dutch Ciumcil of Slate, and Herr 
Ij'ried, editor o) the V'ienna journal Trietietis-li'ar(e ... Colonel 
Seely, speaking at Newry, said that he came to Ireland with 
the mc.ssagc of the Government that the whole T.iberal Parly of 
l^.ngland would stand or fall by Home Rule ... At a conference 
of delegates of the various organisations (»f postal workers lield * 
at Birmingham it was announced that the (government had 
promisetl to propose next Ses.sion the appointment of a Select 
(-ommittec to inquire into the workers’ grievances. 

I>ec. II.—At a Board of Trade Conference a selilcnicnt was 
arrmigcd between the railway coiiqianies and the leaders of the 
varioiw railway men, the elfecl of which w'as that peace was 
declared ... '1 lu: King Edward Hospital Fuml awarded grants 
amounting to various London hospitals and 



A Common Sorrovj^. 


Referring lo the peril of the Princess Royal and the loss of 


bravo French .sailors when the Dd/ti was wrecked. 
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sanatoria ... The King-Empcior presented new colo*irs to 
liritish and Indian regiments in the Durbar camp at Delhi. 

Dec. 12.—The Queen of Spain gave birth to a daughter ... 
An explosion on board H.M.S. Orion injured eighte«m officers 
and men ... Mr. Sclby-Biggtr was appointed to .succeed Sir 
Robert Morant as Secretary to llie Board of Education ... The 
decision of lli« Auslraliau Fedcfral Government to j>urchase a 
site in the Strand, London, for /’364,ooo, on which to erect the 
headquarters of the Commonwealth, was approved by I'arlia- 
Tiient ... A mass meeting in New York in favour of the Arbi¬ 
tration Treaties was l)rokcn up in disorder, Mr. Carnegie being 
refused a bearing. 

Dec. 13.—'I'he King-Emperor held a reception at Delhi, and 
the Quoen-Kinpress gave a garden party in the'J'^ort ... The 
P. and O, liner />//;/ was wrecked on the Morocco coast. 'I'hc 
Princess Royal and her hiKsband and family hardy escaped 
with their lives, and suffered extraordinary hardsliips b(*foro 
reaching Tangier late in the evening ... Mr. Asquith, 
as the guest of the Society of C'yjiiniiodorion, spoke of the 
contribution of Welsh nationality, literary, political, com¬ 
mercial, and social, to tlie enrichincnt of our common piil)lic 
life ... Sir John French published his report on the Territorial 
Force. 

Dec. 14.—The King-Emperor held a review at Delhi at 
which 5o,cXK> troops were present ... 'rhe French Chamber 
began the debate on the Fraiico-Gennaii Agrecinent ... Mr. 
Asquith informed a deputation of members of Parliament that 
the Government would accept their sugge.stion for llie appoint¬ 
ment of a Standing Committee on Flstirnatcs ... A number of 
valuable money prizes were offered by the War Oilice for 
military aeroplanes ... A meeting of about 2,000 medical men 
held in Manchester passed a resolution declaring Jhat tloctors 
should refuse to undertake any duties which the Insurance Jiill 
propo.ses to assign to them ... A de|uitalion from the National 
i.eague for Opposing Woman Suffrage, led by Lord Curzou, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and others, waited upon Mr. Asquith, 
who expressed his personal .syni|>alhy with their objects ... Miss 
Eleanor Davies-Colley, M.D. LoikK, was admitted a Fellow of 
tlic Royal (h)llege of Surgeons, being the fust woman to obtain 
this distiiiclion. 

Dec. 15.—'rhe King-Emperor laid tlu; first stone of the new 
Imperial capital at Delhi ... M. Millerand spoki; in the del)ale 
in the French Chand)er on the F'ranco-Geruian Agreement ... 
Lord Roberts published another letter alleging the unprepiired- 
ness of tile Army for w'ar, 

Dec. 16.—'Fhc King left Delhi for a .shooting trip in Ne|)nl, 
and the Queen w'eiit to Agra ... Sir .Edward Grey and Mr, 
Lloyd George addressed a meeting t)f women Liberals in support 
of the Suffrage campaign, and when reliirniug from Ihe rncciing 
a male suffragist flung a clespatch-box at the Chancellor, striking 
him in the face, for which lie was arrested and afterwards sen¬ 
tenced to two iiionlhs* hard laliour ... Lord IJaklane re]>lied (at 
Bradford) to T.onl Roberts’s criticism of the 'I’erritorial force, 

Dec. 17.—The King telegraphed^to President Falliercs his 
warm thanks for the services rendered l;>y Frcncli seamen at the 
w reck of the Delhi^ and his grief at the lo.ss of brave lives ... 
Complete agreement was readied beiw'een Russia and/rurkey 
regarding tlm independence of Persia. 

bee. 18.—M. Caillaux, the French Premier, .speaking in the 
Chamber on the Franco-(icrnian Ai^reement, empliasis(!<l the 
necessity of securing a continuity of the policy which had created 
the French North African Empire ... The Persian Cabinet 
made a further cflort to secure the assent of the Mejliss to the 
Russian demands, but the Mejliss wtis obdurate ... Professor 
Bergson accepted the invitation of the J’kuiatus of Edinburgh 
University to be Gifford Lecturer from October I, 1913, to 
October I, 1915 ... Alfred William Carpenlef was sentenced to 
two years* imprisonment ir^ the second division for obtaining 
money and credit by false pretences at the Charing Cross 
Bank. 

Dec. 19.—A train #:arrying German war material arrived on 
the Turco-Servian frontier, for which piodf of German friend¬ 
ship the iTurki.sh Ambassailor in Berlin tendered thanks to the 
Kaiser ... President Taft, in New York, spoke convincingly in 


favour of the proposed Arbitration Treaties ... A summary of 
the German Navy and Army lilstimalcs for next year was t»ul)- 
lished in Berlin ; the total expenditurfi on the Navy is si^t down 
at /^22,861,315, a decrease of ;^40,ooo. 'I'lie Army expendi¬ 
ture ampunls to /38,525,4i6-“an hicrea’^e of / 2 ,ocx),a 30 ... 
As the result of negotiations, the Porte recognised the right of 
Egypt to jhe provisional occupation of Solium Bay during the 
continuance of the Turco-Italian War .. 'Phe Princess Royal, 
the Duke of Fife, and the^ther Princesses, left Tangier in ihe^ 
cruiser Hampshire ... A meeting of 2,000 doctors held ai 
Queen’s JIall resolved not to give medical service under the 
Insurance Act until the six cardinal points of the Britisli 
Medical /V^sociation have been conceded ... There >vere serioiw 
disturbances at Dundee arising out of the carters’ strike, and 
the War Office sent tlirce hundred infantry from Ediiiburgli. 

Dec. 20.—The Consiils-Cfencral at Shanghai made representa¬ 
tions to the Inqierial and Revolutionary delegates to the 
('onfercnce urging a. speedy understanding ... The French 
Chainber agreed to the i''nim;o-German Agreement by 393 to 
36 voles ... Owing to the refusal of two workers at a cotton 
mill hi Accrington to join the Union, the organised operatives 
struck work and a general lock-out in North-East Lancashire 
was the result ... The Prime Minister announced a Royal Com¬ 
mission to inquire into the question of appointment to the 
Civil Service ... 'Phe final report of the Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis was issued. 

Dec. 21.—The first of the Test Matches in Australia ended 
in a victory for yViistralia hy 146 runs . .. 'Pile conference of the 
Miners’ l^'ccleration decideil to lake a ballot of members on the 
(|ucstion of striking to secure a minimum wage for all under¬ 
ground workers ... A newly-formed National Medical Union 
proposed to raise half-a-inillion l<.» compensate doctors who 
suffer loss by refusing to work under the Insurance Act ... Mr, 
Redford resigned his position as Ceiv^or of Plays ... The Court 
Mai lial appointed to inquire into the causes of the explosion oil’*. 
the French battleship /./^vVc acquit the senior officers. 

Dee. 22.—Meeting of Scoilisli iloctors at Glasgow in favour 
of Medical Union to defend the interests of the profession... 
Resignation of Mr. Richard Cory from llie C'ouncil of the 
Cardiff Liberal Association owing to the Home Rule policy 
of the (iovernmeiiL ... Military mutiny at Braga, Portugal ... 
An announcement from St. J’etersfrurg states that Persia has 
accepted Russia’s demands ... Spanish icjily to the French 
proposals regarding Morocco received by h'rance. 

Dec. 23.—Anti-Trust prosecution of the Australian Coal 
W ill I ended in the imposition of hcravy peiiallie.s ... sitting 

of tlic F'rench Committee apj-Kunted to con.sider the Franco- 
(Jennan'Preaty ; speeclie.s by Pi(*^itlent h’.iillicres and M. Pichon* 

Dec. 24.—Settlement of the Dundee strike ... Session of 
the Mejliss (Persia) closed; Mr. Shuster dismi.ssetl ... Fighting 
between Moors and Spaniard.'i at Mdilla. 

Dec. 25.—Christmas Day. 

l.)ee. 26.—Surrender of (ieneral Reyes, lea<lcr of counter¬ 
revolutionary movement in Mexico ... Ck.)nsideratioii of-^oints 
of difference in the inleriirctalion of the Congo part of the 
Franco-German Agreement ... Opening of the Indian Natihnal 
(.’ongress at Calcutta. 

Dee. 27.—Great cotton lock-out in Maifchestcr begun ... 
Fire at a Chesterfield eniertainnieiit ; five children burnt to 
death ... Aggressive acts of vnol^s against Russian forces in 
JVrsia to be punished ; Mr. Smart, British Consul, attacked 
near Kazerun and*wounded ... Over thirty paupers in mitiiicijial 
shelters at Berlin reported to have been poisoned by eating 
fish ... Murder of six Bosnian immigrants in Macedonia ... 
Poriuguese Bill prohibiting the sale of cocoa plantations in 
Sao Thome and I’rincipc to British capitalists witiidrawn. 

Dec. 28.—Strike of miners at Treorky as prote.st against the 
cinployjnent of non-unionists ... Strike of cargo-workers at 
Newport Dock ... Consecration at St. Paul’s of Dr. Maud, 
Bishop Suffragan of Kensington ... Sii^fcech on Foreign F:jlicy 
to Hungarian delegation of Count Aehrenthal ... Further 
fighting at Melilla*... Sir C. S. Bayley appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bchar, Chota Nagpur, and ()ii.s.sa. 

Dec. 29.—Speech at Cardiff of Mr. Lloyd George on the 







Churches aii.l llie problem of povcrly ... Di-spulc at 
Huntley aixl PaUncr’s Biscuit 1-aciory at Reading - J'"" 

;iy«tt S& reported to have been elected President 
.Of China ... Painful impression produced by ‘'“’■‘'‘"I ".Vf 

In the Franc<\.German Cdmmntec on Morocco •;• /f P'"'*'” 
the Patriarch of Lisbon and of the Ad.nuustralor of he 
Ift idy ipri.- of Oporto ... More fatal cases repoftul the 

?^fcccivcfi with crca.i cnllnisiuKTi ... A Ira/til^ai 
demonstration was licld lo <U:inan(l Admiralty 
i^Thantcs shipblnUlint; industry The Turlush 
. ... A Peace banquet was held in ^evv York at lrtsidf.nl 

'■■'Taft referred to Mv. K<..K»st‘veli s criticisms. , 

]iec. II.- .\l midnight the whole of the. telephone service 
jin this cotmiiy passed into tlie hands of the rovcinnun 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

' Dec. 20.-North Avrshire, onMie appointment of Mr. A. M. 
: Anderson as Solieiior th-neial lor .‘scollaiid. Result 

t Captain Duncan .... ^ 

Mr. Anderson (I-.) ■■■ •• •' • • 


I'liioiii'it majority . -/* 

Doc. 22.-Covanfowiiij; to the appointment of Mr. VV. 
Hunter as a IaihI of Sc.ssioii. Result : - - o 

.1,). llolmcN (1..) . 7.5«» 

G, Halfom (U.). 

Liluaal maji-rity . 9^^* 

PARLIAMENT. 

|)pc j —'J'Ih- Ibui c f»f Commons continued the Report 
■ slaijc of the Insurance Hill, 

.i>cc. 4.—In the House of Lords the C opyright Bill was 
passed ihifuigh Hu* Report stage and the Small Landholders 
(Scotland) Bill was discusscfl in Committee ... In the Commons 
the Report stage of the Insurance Hill was concluded. 

Ihe House of Lords the Copyright Bill was 
passed '['he Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill passed 
through ComniitKc ... lit the Coiimioiis the Coal Mines Bill 



l*liott7gr.i,ph by\ 


I FJiWit and Fry* 


The late Sir Joseph Hooker. 

OBITUARY. 


was read a third limi*. ^ 

Dec. (b -In the House of ("oumions Mr, 11 . W. Forsters 
amendment to die third reading of the Insurance Bill was 
rejected Iw >20 vfiles to 223, and the Bill was read a third time 
' after a division in which only ^wenty-onc members opposed the 
motion. 

i Dec. 7..In the House of Lords Lord Ciirzoii c;died attention 

lo the affiirs of l\;rsia, and the Coal Mines Bill was read a 
second time ... The Naval Prizi' Hill was read a third lime by 
; a majorily of forty-seven in the House ol Commons. 

> Ito. 8.--In the House of Lords the House Letting and 
Kating (Scotland) Hill was read a second lime, and in the 
'^ Commons the Shops Bill was read a third lime. 

V)ec. 11.—inllie House of Lords the Insurance Bill w'as read 


^ ■ a second time, a^d the Commons were occupied with the Coiii- 
C niittcc stage of the Budget. 

rvf Dec. 13.—In the House of Lords the CT)al Mines Bill was 
passed through Commiltef* and other Bills were advanced a 
irA Stage ... In the C’ominons the Finance Bill was‘read a third 
•V- time, and other business follow ed. • 

^ Dec, 14. -In the Lords the National Insurance Bill passed 
through Committee, and the Small l.andholdcis (Scotland) 
BUI was read a third time and passed ... In the House of 
jsf Commons the debate on h'oreign Affairs was re.smned. Sir K, 
Grey spoke of the situation in Persia and our relations wdlh 

I Geriiiariy. , . ^ , . T ,, 

I’ Dec. 15^—Several Bills passed their final stages in the House 
fe^Lords, and hi th^ Commons Mr. Neil Primrose brought 
&^^lbrward a resolution condemning the Lord Chancellor's appoinU 
fcnicnt of county magistrate^. After prolonged debate the Lord 
|5\Cha4w!ellar’s action was approved by 131 to 39 votes. 

E r, Pep, 16,—Parliament was prorogued by Royal Commission. 


Dec, 7.—Sir George TA'wis (solicitor), 78 ... Mr. William 
Griggs (a pioneer of pholo-chromo-lithography). 

D^t-, S.—M. Alphonse l.egros (Professor of Fine Arts). 

Dec. 10. -Sir Joseph Hooker (the eminent bolaiiisl), 94, 

Dec*, Mis. Arthur Stannard (“John Strange Winter *). 
Dec. i*;.—Rev. Dr. Donald McLeod. 

Dec. 19. —Sir James Inglis (General Manager of the (^.\\ .K.). 
Dec. 22, — Professor Lannclongue (surgeon and Member of 

the French Senate). „ o .t ai 

Dec. 24. —Sir Francis .Sharp I*ovvcll, 84. I he Hon. Mrs. 

l.egge, wife of Bishop I,«#;ge. 

Dec. 25. -Jain(?s Aitchison (optician), 51. 

Dec. 26. — Raja of Nabha. 

I.)e«. 2S.—Sir J-'rancis ( Campbell. 

Harper's for December is a very good number. 
Some four of the artieles have been speeially noticed 
elsewhere. 'I'here is a story by Rudyard Kipling, 
entitled “ In the Same Boat,’’ and a poem by Thomas 
Hardy on “A Night iTi a Suburb near Tooting 
Common”—a reminiscence of a man and woman * 
who. wandere'Q on the road, evidently in deep anxiety 
and sorrow. Mr. W. T. .Eilis gives a delightful 
account of his Bagdad .courier, whose economy, 
fidelity, and devout conscientiou^ess are amusingly 
as well as sympathetically delineated. Mr. A. S.' 
Martin chats amusingly about “ the beginning husband 
and the baby.” 















THE BUSINESS QUARTER 

• OF THE «REVIEW OF REVIEWS/^ 


A Great Shipping* Combine. 

By the alliance of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company and its associated steamship companies 
with the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company a 
cbmlbinaiion has been created with a greater number 
of vessels and a greater tonnage than any other 
shipping company or alliance in the world. Until 
Ais union German com¬ 
panies held the first place, 
the Hamburg - American 
line having 166 vessels 
with a tonnage of 908,000, 
and the North German 
Lloyd T33 ships with a 
tonnage of 718,000. 'rhe 
aew alliance has no less 
than 304ships, with a total 
tonnageol 1,270,000. All 
the ordinary shares of the 
Union-Castle Company 
are to be acquired by the 
Royal Mail, shareholders 
receiving los. for 

every share. 'Fhe 

moving S[)irit in this ar¬ 
rangement is Sir Owen 
Philipps, who now be- 
comes the chief magnate 
in tlie British shipping 
world. He is a son of 
Canon Sir James Phili])ps, 
and sat as Vaberal M.P. for 
Pembroke until the last 
election. The Royal Mail ,,, , ... . 

runs to South American « „ . ... 

ports, the Union-Castle * ^ Busine.shke P 

to South xAfrican, and this Right Hon. Herbert S:i 

I rates have been reduced, the 

amalgamation will no ,8.000 employee? iiul s 

doubt remove the dead- over, and many rcrorms have 
lock over the South liank and other departr 

African mail contract. ^ 

The South African Government has refused to allow 
any of the “ Conference ” lines to tender for the 
carriage of the mails, and rumours of a State-owned 
steamship line being built, if necessary, were general. 
This amalgamation will enable the RbyM Mail to 
tender, as the Union-Castle, a “Conference” line, 
will now be absorbed, and the combination will not 
be in the Conference. 

Cementing the Empire. 

The Pbstmaster-General, Mr. Herbert Samuel, has 
introduced many innovations and reforms in the Post 



P/wto^ ruph /'j'l ( Nssetl < . //// .S t ns. 

« A Businesslike Postmaster-General, 

The Right Hon. Herbert Snmuel, under whose rule cable 
rates have been reduced, the National 'JVlepbone Company 
with lS,ooo employees and 550,000 .stations has been taken 
over, and many rcrorms have been introduced in the Savings 
liank and other deparLineiits of the Post (Jflico. 


Office. From an Imperial point of view by far the 
most important is the great reduction he has arranged 
*in cablet rates between Great Britain and the 
Dominions and the United Stales. Every improve¬ 
ment in communication l)etwccn the different parts 
ofthe Enq)ire must bind the whole closer together. 
Brielly the principal changes are follows : I’ress 

’ rnes.sages to Canada and 
the United States aic to 
be cliarged at 2-J-d. a word 
instead of 5d., to Austral¬ 
asia at did. a word in¬ 
stead oftjcl, ("abJes—not 
in code to Canada or 
the United Slates, handed 
in at night, will be de¬ 
livered l)y the morning of 
the second day after at 
about a ciuarltr of the pre¬ 
sent rates, minimum 6s. 
for twenty words. Plain 
language cal.)les accepted 
on or before Saturday 
will be delivered on the 
following T'uesday at 
abqut oiui'fifth the present 
rales ; minimum, 6s. for 
thirty words. And begin¬ 
ning January ist, 1912, 
plain language non-urgent 
cables will be acce[)ttd at 
lialf rates for India, all the 
Dorninio!is, the Oown 
Colonies, and the United 

[K/iisecl .St ns. ’ . • 

States, These reductiqns, 
stmaster. General. besidos giving us muQh 

mel, uiiiltT wlioso rule cubic more news about our 

buional Telephone Con,puny Empire, will undoubtedly 

>,000 stilt ions lifis been tiikeii . * ’ , r 

;en iniroduceJ in the Savinjis increase trade. As Mr. 

Ills of the Post Office. Samuel has already done 

set much, it is to be hoped 
that he will not delay any longer in revising the heavy 
postal rates now in force on magazines, but will copy 
the United States, Australasia, and other ptrogressive 
countries by introducing a iioundage rate for 
periodicals. 

Encouraging Thrift. 

The Post Office Savings Bank has been one of the 
greatest incentives to thrift ever introduced, buflo 
deposit money therein involves a certain amount of 
trouble, which, save in the case of the very .st.^ng- 
minded, means that many pennies ^destined for the 













t>anl[ never reach it. To* make saving so easy and 
simple that no one can have any excuse whateverYor 
npt Being thrifty, on the ground of trouble, Mr. 
^muel has dc^;ised^ a scheme of f)ost-office safes. 

: These are supplied to intending depositors for' 3s., 2s. 
bei^g a dep)Osit returnable when the safe is^given up. 
The post-office keeps the key, and the depositor puts 
I., in his odd pennies. When‘ he wishes to draw 
his money or place it in llie Savings Bank, he takes 
, the safe to the post-office, where it is opened for 
him. It is astonishing to learn from tjiie figures 
issued by the Postmaster-Ciencral that no fewer than 
800,000 depositors in the bank never have more 
than there at a time! Many deposit on 
Saturday and draw out on Wednesday! All this 
involves much clerical \wrk, as every transaction, 
np matter how small the amount, has at present to be 
recorded in tlie ledgers of the Head Office in London. 
1'he average cost of 25,000,000 transactions works 
out at a little more than 4^(1. each. In order to 
avoid llie Jiecessity of all lliis clerical work on accounts 
under Mr. Samuel has introduced special books 
containing tiiirty-six perforated coupons. When 
money is deposited, special shilling stamps are affixed 
one to each cou|)on. To withdraw, the depositor 
simply j)resents cou])()ns, whicli are cashed. It is 
estimated that tlu* Tost Office will save ;^i 7,000 per 
annum by this alone ^ 

Smashing Trusts in Australia. 

In the United States the huge trusts are being slowly 
arraigned before State and Federal tribunals, l^y one 
means and another litigation is exceedingly protracted 
and the costs incurred are enormous. In Australia, 
at any rate, they luwe a (quicker method in these 
matters. The Federal (iovernment recently pro¬ 
ceeded against the Coal Vend, which was cliarged 
with breatJies of the Anti-Trust Law. This Vend, 
consisting of colliery pfoprietors and shipowners, 
controlled the outjuit of most of the coal in Australia. 
Judgment was given against thirty-nine defendants, 
each of whom has had to pay £,^00 and costs, 
whilst injunctions restraining them from continuing 
theit; monopoly have been granted, 'riu; costs of the 
Federal Government, which the defendants have to 
pay, amount to ;;^T0,000. 

ProhibltioA in Nevir Zealand. 

Local trade in New Zealand always improves 
directly in those dislriots which, to use an American 
expression, go “ dry.” In other words, when by the 
will of three-fifths of the voters jjrohitition is carrieo, 
trade improves, and ^ the jails are empty. New 
Zealand is always experimenting in social reform, 
and after many districts had been successfully carried 
by the prohibitionists, Parliament decided that a 
referendum of all New Zealanders should b?; taken 
oiAthc question of m national prohibition of the liquor 
traffic throughout the whole Dominion. 255,864 votes 
\vei|^iven in favour of the measure, and 202,608 
igainst it. This shows that 55*23 per cent, of the 




totaJi^otes polled were in favour of prohibition, 
wonicyiave been enough in the United States, where, 
a bare majority suffices. In New Zealand, howeverj:^ 5 | 
60 per cent, must be in favour, and consequently the*^ 
liquor traflic has another lease*of life. Judging from 
the way in which voting has gone in previous years," 
this respite wdll not be a long one and New ZealandS'jt 
will be “dry*' very soon. 

Protection and Wages. , 

As Tariff Reform is now I)eing described as the 
“ higher wages ” policy, the figures given by the? "I 
London County Council in the latest volume of t : 
l.ondon Statistics have a particular interest. The, 
following table compares the rate of weekly wages in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Brussels, and it shdltld be { 
noted that in the case of stokers in both Paris and 
Berlir), these are employed by the municipalities, and 
that bakers have special allowances in these two 
cities:— • « 



Condon. 

Paris. 

Berlin. 

BiM'SSELS. 

liricktayers... 


38/5 

39/* 

.. 23/0-27/7 

Carpenters ... 

43A> 

43/2 

39/1 

.. 2s/4-a8/8 

Joiners. 


38/.S 

• 3*/“ 

.. 2a/Q-2(>/o 

Plumbers ... 


38/5 

3''!/1 

r>i 

■ rs 

■ n 

Painters 

35/5, 37'^ 

38/.S 


.. 21/1-24/10 

Labouicrs ... 

20/2 

34/0 

^5/8 ' 

.. 18/6-TrV4 

Ttirners 

30/0 

33/7 

• 37/3 38.-»o 

.. 2l/iI-«ft/o 

Killers. 

30/'*' 

31/7 

• 30/0 :j;j '0 

.. 20/4-23/7 

Smiths. 

^Q/o-^y/o 

33/7-4‘V^‘^ 

. 3o/f)-3i/2 

.. 22/5-26/6 

Paltcrn-n>ak?*rs 


34/7 38/5 

. 3h/o 37/0 

.. 25A-27/10 

Cabiiicl-tiiakeis 

41/8-4.=,/11 

43/2 

• 3^/0'38 /o 

.. 24/0-32/0 

Upholsterers 

37/fi f.' /6 

4.3./- 

' 3'^/o 3‘>/o 

.. 23^ JO-26/6 

Baker.s. 

27/0 36,0 

50/.!) 

. 24/0 27/0 

.. 2l/ll 25/11 

(jas Sltik as 

34/^‘'3.‘>/« 

48/0 

3^/4 

.. 26/0 


In nearly every instance the wages are higlier in 
T.ondon, but if the figures are taken in conjunction 
with the hours of labour j)er week worked in tlie same 
trades, the advantages under Free 'Trade conditions 
are still more |)ronouriced. 


TRADIi. 

Londo.n. 

Pari.s. 

Berlin. 

Brussels. 

IJricklaytMS ... 

... 50 

60 ... 


... 66-69 

CarpcntiMS ... 

... 50 

bo ... 

534 

... 66 69 

Joiners. 

... 50 

bo .. 

52 

66-69 

Plumbers 

... 50 

54 

5.^4 

... bb 69 

Painters 

... 50 

bo ... 

53 i 

... 66-69 

Labouieis ... 

... 50 

60 ... 

53 i 

... 66-69 

Turri-rs. 

... 48 54 , 

bo ... 

57 -fio 

... #-60 

Fitters. 

... 48- 54 .. 

()0 ... 

57-fHj 

5b~6o 

Smillis. 

... 48-54 . 

bo ... 

57-60 

... 56'60 

l*nttern-inakcrs 

... 48 -i <;4 .. 

60 ... 

57 f'O 

... 56-60 

Cabiiiel-mnlvtTs 

... 50-52J .. 

60 ... 

5 ^ 

... 56-63 

Upholsterers 

... 50-S2J .. 

60 ... 

52 

... 56-66J 

liakcK. 

...- 

84 ... 

70 

... 60-69 

Stokers. 

... 48 

— ... 

65 • 

— 


'J’HE General Catalogue of llic British Museum, begun 
by Panizzi in 1837,15 by far the largest of the kind in 
the world, and occupies 3^3 volumes. It is, however, 
purely a catalogue of authors. Df. G. K. Fortescue, 
the Keeper of the Printed Book Department at the 
British Museum, has prepared a subject-index, which 
has now reached five volume#, contains nearly 300,000 
entries, and covers all the modern books received at | 
the Museum frqm 1880 to 191^ In 1910 13,470 " 
books were published in Ameri^ alone, ^,209 of I 
which were by American authors. ^ ' 

% 
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IHE JtSUSINESS QUARTER. 


OenuB *B Been ibnmgh^the^^ iH/c#Bscop«. 

its Cause 
and Cure. jQ 

JF YOUR throat \s sore^ swollen 

VISCOUNT h'FRRARD writes: “Sore throat quickly 
disappears after using a few Forniainint tablets.” Mr. jUSTIN 
^ McCarthy writes: “ Formamint tablets have (jiiitc cured the 
throat trouble from which I suffered.” 

i 

Sore throat is caused through inliaJing ^rrms. They arc only visible through the 
microscope, and then look like mero.spccks as shown in the above illustration. 'l']ie 
most thorough and certain way to kill these germs is to suck Formamint tal>lets, which 
are both a cure for tliroat tr()iil)le.s and a preventive of infectious diseases like Diphtheria, 

Consumption of the Lung.s, Scarlet Fever. Measles, and Tonsillitis. 

• 

All chemigls .sell Formamint, price j.s\ ii//. a l:)Ottle. .But specifjfe Wulfin^s 
Forma?f!int, a.s that is the only genuine kind, lliough there are many worthless imitations. 
Write to-day for a 1 ‘rec samplic. 


Address: A. WulHng dt Co,, 12, 
Chenies Street, London, W.C. 
Please enclose^ld. for postage,^ and 
mention this magazine* Samples 
cannot be sent to those who have 
previously bad one* 

0 


WULFING’S 


= FORMAMINT, 

The Germ-Killing Throat Tablet. 









CEMENTING THE EMPIRE. 

Under this heading the Review of Reviews has 
again and again* advocated some Imperial plan for 
relieving Britain from overcrowding, unemployment 
and distress, by assisting migrants to our Dominions 
across the sea. Their greatest need is population, a 
f-v want we ought to be only too felad to supply. In the 

V Oxford and Cambridge Revteio Sir Clement K inloch 

V Cooke strongly urges the imperative need of co¬ 
-operation between the Imperial and the , Dominion 

XTOvernments in this matter. 

if TARIFF REFORM ONLY A FARTIAL REMEDY. 

£ Unibrtunalely he devotes a great deal of his article 
I to running down the Small Holdings Act and attacking 
■ the Government’s efforts to ameliorate distress, whilst 

f: ^ * 

" he advocates a change in our fiscal system to lelieve 
unemployment. It is rather surprising to find so 
ardent a Tariff Reformer actually saying that the 
proposed fiscal alteration will only provide a partial 
remedy—other lanff Reformers are not sodiscieet! Sir 
" Clement also draws attention to a very real grievance 
—the impossibility of getting adequate discussion in 
Parliament of anything of a non-party character. For 
two years, he says, he lias l>eeii trying to raise a 
discussion on emigration, w’lth most meagre results. 
Apart from these degressions there is much sound 
sense in his article. 

STA’rE-AIJ) FOR EMIGRANTS. 

The British Government, whether Unionist or 
Liberal, has steadily refused to assist emigrants or to 
try to come to some understanding with Colonial 
governments in migration matters, yet as Sir Clement 
points out:. 

Millions of money are expended annually on the administra¬ 
tion of the Poor Law, and in assisting men and women, sound 
in limb and body, to eke out a miserable existence wilhout any 
chance of j)ermanent employment, much less the opportunity of 
ever being in a position to provide a suitable home for them¬ 
selves and Iheir families. . . . Why not inaugurate at once a 
system of State-aided emigration, one that will allow a constant 
flow of emigrants to the Ilominions—men and women wJio 
seek employment here in vain. Let them go where work and 
wages can be obtained for the asking, and, what is of equal 
im^^rtunce, let them go lo lands wlicre they can rear a family 
under conditions of ordin.aiy comfort and amid healthy sur- 
: roundings. The implication that farm and agricultural hands 
are born and not made is absurd ; very little training in a new 
country will sdon render a young man of good physique an 
expert at both or either occnj)ation. 

'J'hc objection that the llominions want our best and we 
^ want to keep onr best is, to say the least, a negative objcetioi'. 

, / This country, whatever may be said to the contrary, as far as 
i‘, suitable and desirable persons for emigration arc concerned, 
w ieemswith ‘*lhe best,’^ and, after all, seeing that the Dominions 
provide the work they should certainly be allowed a voice in 
the choice of the workmen, 

THE “ SETTLED POtJCV.'' 

The Government plead a “settled poli(*y” that 
J t^ere shall be no. State contribution for emigration 
purposes. Sir Clement points out that on several 

1878 money was voted 
^ by Parliament for emigration :— 

: £ aid in llie. shape of grants from the Exchequer 

£ liras discontinued in 1878, State aid in the shape of grants fiom 


the rates has continued to receive recognition from Parliament 
since 1834. In that year an Act was passed enabling parishes 
to mortgage their rates and lo spend a sum not exceeding £lO 
a head on emigration, while at ilje time the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1888 was before the House of Commons in the 
form of a Bill. A clause was inserted emp({wcring County 
Councils to advance money for the same cikI. Similar provision 
is found in the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. As far, 
then, as powers to spend the rates for promoting emigration are 
concerned, these are ample enough. 

“ What I have never been able to .see,^* says Sir 
Clement, “ is if the Government can sanction the use 
of the rates for emigration, why should they not 
srinction grants from the Exchequer? After all, 
emigration is a national, not a local movement.” 

SAVING PUIILIC MONEY'. 

Nor this my individual opinion. 'I'hc Departmental 
Coinmilt'.c over which Lord Tennyson presided some few 
yCfirs l)aclv, after reporting “ tliat carefully selected and 
organised emigration from the overcrowded portions of the 
Empire to those which 'it any given period require more labour 
than they possess, is eminently a mutter in which there might be 
active anti continuous co-operation between the various Govern; 
ments,” recommended that an annual giant from Exchequer 
funds for the term of five years be made to ter tain voluntary 
societies for emigration purposes. This in principle is my 
point. Yet no Government, Conservative or liberal, ever 
dreams of instituting a policy of .State-aid< d euiigiation con¬ 
ceived an<^ carried out in concert with the Dominions Govern¬ 
ments oversea. 

As regards cost, wc should be actually making a saving in our 
public expenditure, ("ornparccl to what is spent on sucl\ places 
as Hollt'sley Bay, works for the unemployed, llu- maintenance 
of workhouses, .and llic hundred and one different ways in wdiich 
public money is wasted in a vain endeavour lo alleviate distress 
arising from unemployment, the cost of emigration, even on a 
considerable scale, would amount to very little. . . . And then 
it must be rcnieiiibercd that in the one case lemi>orary relief, 
alone is recinved, while in the other permanent employment nl 
good wages is obtained, and entire families arc transferred 
from the poorest surroundings and limjled outlook lo the free¬ 
dom attaching lo colonial liic and its bright prospects for the 
steady worker. 

Sir Clement concludes by advocating that the 
entire work of emigration should be taken over and 
controlled by the State. 'J'o go on as wc are now 
doing Is unsound from the standpoint of Imperial 
economy and unsafe from the standpoint of Imperial 
defence. J_ 

WHY NOT A CREDIT FONCIER FOR ENGLAND? 

Mr. Frank Bailey, Vice-President of the Title 
vkiarantce and 'Lriist Company of New York, contri¬ 
butes to the American Rnnna of Reviews for January ' 
an interesting article enlilled “ Waste in Borrowing 
on Real Estate.” He urges the*Americans to take a 
leaf from the book of lyrance and establish a Crddit 
Foncier. 

W^IAT THE CREDIT FONCIER IS. 

Mr. l^ailey says :— • : 

The French nation, in 1858, cUfertered the Credit Foncier, or 
mortgage bank. This bank has loaned over one billion dollars, 
and now has outstanding mortgages amounting to 450,000,000 
dols. If any woiknig men piircha.sed^ home in France, even ' 
in the smallest city, they could have borrowed their money 
Irom the Credit Foncier at 4 per cent, interest ^er annum, 
giving a mortgage which wouUl run for a long term and which ? 
never would have been called. In addition Co interest Ihev 
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would have been compelled to pay an additional per cent, per 
annum which w'ould have been applied on account of the prin¬ 
cipal. This additional per cent, varies w’ith the earning capacity 
of the borrower, and must lie at least one-half per cent, per 
annum. If they had paicL 6 per cent., 2 per cent, per annum 
would have been credited to the principal each year and the 
interest chargi^ would have been reduced correspondingly. 
This plan removes any fear of losing the home every three 
years, and gives him a feeling of security otherwise impossible. 

As a further aid to the. borrower, in cases of sickness or loss 
of employment, or bad crops, for one year the only payment 
required is the flat interest, and after making full payments for 
five years, no foreclosure can occur until six months after default. 
The borrower has a chance even in adversity, and many a man 
has been enabled to save his home because of these favourable 
conditions. 

WJIAT IT HAS HONK KOR FRANCE. 

This CrcMit Foncier, in its years of service to the French 
nation, has taught the little people that the small annual saving 
toward the principal will in the end pay the entire debt and that 
home-ownership in France is safe. Tt has also made the rale of 
interest on mortgages in every part ot France uniform, in that 
the little farmer and resident of the city pay the same rate. On 
the one hand it tempts Ihiift, in that aA any time payments may 
be made in anticipation of future dues, thereby insuring against 
sickness, and on the other it forces thrift in that annual payments 
on account of principal must be paid, 

ADVANTAGES OF A GENERAl. MORTGAGE BANK. 

By the adoption of a general mortgage bank : First, the initial 
expense of borrowing would bo decreased, and there could be 
no charge for the renewal of the mortgage every three or live 
years. Second : the rate of interest would be reduced and 
become more nearly uniform through the country. Third : the 
borrower w’ould be compelled to reduce his indebtedness by 
small annual payments which would promote thrift. Waste in 
charges, initial and renewal, waste in excessive rales of interest, 
waste in use of principal, arc now eating into the earnings of the 
workers. The remedy has been applied elsewhere and can be 
adapted to every State in the Union. 

FRENCH ADVERTISING METHODS. 

In ail article in System Mr. Max Rittenberg sets 
forth how the British merchant can sell his goods in 
France. Advertising is obviously necessary, and this 
is what he says about the crude and, to us, old- 
fashioned posters and advertisements which succeed 
in France, where our less sensational and sober 
advertisements fail utterly:— 

THE “ rUERII.n Y *’ OF FRENCH ADVERTISING COPY. 

“Puerile” is the offhand verdict that most hbiglislimeii 
would pass on French advertisements’ seen for the first time. 

The devices used to fix Monsieur Durand’s attention on a 
poster are certainly ludicrous to our eyes. And ypially 
ludicrous are some of the arguments cmiiloyed to bring con¬ 
viction to his’ mind, 

r.. To be specific, the writer was shown a long series of advertise¬ 
ments for an English tailoring firm operating from London on 
the mail-order plan. The first of the series were simply 
translations of advcrtis^imenls appearing in English journals— 
advertisements which had proved themselves successes on this 
side—sound, sober, .non-sensational. In France they wore 
failures. Then an advertising agent with a thorough knowledge 
of the French character and habits of thoughtitook hold of the 
campaign; and devised entirely* new advertisements suited to 
French conditions. • 

One of these shoM^ed a criidi?, rather ludicrous picture of the 
father of the family standing on a stool with his coal off, while 
little Sylvie, aged eiifht, is measuring hinf^oimd the waist-line 
with a tape measure. But that picture served its purpose 
admirablf, bccau.se it convinced the Frenchman that sclf- 
measureiiient for a suit could be easily (arried out. The 
• 


MEDICAL 

EXPERIENCE. 

_ • 

WHAT DOCTORS HAVE TO SAY. 

• • 

As medical etiquette forbiep: tlu? publication of professional 
naine» in advertiscinems, foHowiiif; and huniti'cii.s of 
oibcr doctors' tehlimonials^o the marvellous restorative pro- * 

perties of Hull's Wine have been inspected by The Rnfitnu 
0 / and arc guaranteed genuine and unsolicited. 

No. 778 

" I have J>re.scribed Hall's Wine for many years pa.st with vftry 
good rosults.'’ 

No. 753 

*' I never fail to recommend Hali’s Wine in .suitable cases. It 
is most familiar to me, as I believe it is to all medical men." 

No. 75.5 • 

“ 1 liat'c had most exa^lJent result.s in pre.soribing Hall's Wine. It 
is especially valuable in l>ebilily following Influenza." 

No. 750 

“I have recommended Hall's Wine in conv.alcscence after most 
diseases for some years past, with satisfaelory results." 

N o. 704 • 

'• I take Hall's Wine myself, as well as prescribe it to my 
patients." 

No. 705 

"1 am constantly prescribing Hall's Wine, and find it most 
beneficial in convalescence al'lei serious illnes.s,'’ 

No. 781 

" ] have used Halls cxien.slvelv over since it.s introduction, 

and. witli one or two exceptions, always with gratifying results." 

No. 774 

" 1 find Hall's Wine very good indeed. I was very 'run down' 
and it ejuite set me ii[) again. I shall be more than pleased to 
recommend it to my patients, in fact I have already done so," 

No. 787 

" I Iiave always found Hall's Wine most useful, especially during 
eonvalesctmce.” 

No. 7i)S . . 

"1 have long recommended Hall's Wine, with satisfaelory results, 
in convalescence.*' 

No. 801 

“ 1 consider Hall’s Wine to be a very excellent preparation which 
must prove etficaciou.s in cases of i'acliexy, Aiweima and C.'onstilu- 
tional Debility, whicli are the scourges of rnotlcrti society. All un* 
strung leni|)e’'amcnts must l)cnefit by the u.se of your valuable 
aliment. I recommend it as opportunity offers." , ■ 

No. 7C7 

“ 1 continually prescribe Hall s Wine as a Kestoraiive and Pick- /■ 
me-up. In fact, I take it a gnj.at deal myself, ’ ^ 

No. 708 

•' I have used Hall'.s Wine mvscif lor many years and frequently 
reconmumd it as a Kcsiorative and T onic, where a reliable ' 
T onic is recjuirerl." ^ 

No. 770 

“ Some years ago I took a, bottle ol Hall'.s Wine myself when T' 
was run down, and fouml great, henelil from it. Since then mcn[\l>er.s 
of rny family have taken it with most sati-sfaclory results, and 1 have 
seen good effects wflh my patients." 

No, 771 

“Several of my convalescent patients are ‘on’ Hall’s Wine at 
the present moment, and they are all doing exceedingly well." 

No. 759 

“ I am frequently prescribing Hall’s Wine, and in every ca.se 
where I have done so with excellent results." 

No. 700 , ’ 

" I have prescribed llaH’s Wine on many occasions, andfuidTt of 
great value in cases of Anaunia," 

The new, extra-large siie w. 6tt. bottle of Hall's Wine isip 

obtainable from wine merchants and from licenced g'occr.s 

and licensed chcmi.sts. ' H 81 
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idvertisemeiit was thoroughly successful, and continuing on 
French Jiines, the firm in question has Imilt up a splendid trade 
h France. ‘ t 

In other words, U^e “^puerility” of many of the French 
innouncements is deliberate. The Frenchmairs attention has to 
attracted, and his desire to buy aroused, by methods widely 
lifiertnt from those used on the Englishman. F.v<*iy nation 
the advertisements it deserves, and Franco at present 
dierves the efudely sensational. * 


FRENCH AND BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Harouj MacFarlank contriliutes « 1 n infor- 
native article to the Riiikvay and 1 ravel Monthly 
::omparing Kicnch railways with ours. He gives 
nany interesting figures. France has only 8 per 
:ent. more length of line open for traffic than Ertgland, 
ilthough her area is 70 per cent, greater. The fact 
:hat our population ainounis to 374 per square ftiile 
igainst France’s iqo accounts for much of the diftcr- 
snee in traffic, etc. hor instance, British railways 
;airry 163 per cent.,more jiassengers than the French, 
■eceipts from that source being 70 per cent, greater. 
The railways in the United Kingdom carry 216 per 
:ent. more goods traffic than those across the Channel, 
ind the earnings per mile here, are greatly in excess 
>f the receipts per mile in France. In the United 
Kingdom there are 98 locomotives per 100 miles, 
vhereas in France thgre are but 50. France lias 
[15J carriages against 227 here per 100 miles. 

The gross icceipis of the railways of the United Kingdom are 
'5 per cent, more than those of the French Repulilic, wliile the 
otui cxpiMiditure is S7I per cent, more and the net receipts 
;5 per cent, more ; the ieceipts and expenditure per mile of line 
ipen, however, vary somewhat from the above proportions. 
Hiirs, the total receipts per mile in France is in lound figures 
^2,^00 ; in the United Kingdom the figures are 70 per cent, 
iioro. Expenditure, on the other hand, averages per 

nile across the Channel, whereas in this country they arc 
pproximetely 90 per cent, higher ; the net result, therefore, 
;ivcs the h’lencli railways a clear profit aver,aging ;^I,200 per 
idle, which is just about 70 per#:x*nl. of what the Hritish rail- 
rays garner into their coffers in an average year. 


THE STATE AS EMPLOYER IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

F.kk* Fel’ion, in an article on the New South 
rVales Government Railways in the Railway Magazme^ 
infortunately makes no reference to the standardisa- 
ion of gauge recommended by the Federal Govern- 
nent. 'Fhcre has been much controvt?rsy about thi.s, 
ind his readers would have appreciated some light on 
he question. Nor, in dealing with die congestion 
if traffic on the New South Wales lines*, does he even 
nention its most fertile cause, namely, inter-State 
ealousies, which do not permit traffic to flow to its 
latural outlet in a sister State. Mr. FeKon says of 
Itate ownersliip:— 

The importance of railways as a factor in the development 
f tjj^is country needs nq emphasis, and the disadvantage., cor.* 
iquent on a Siale-owHed transport monopoly aie more liian 
jmpensated for ]>ythe beuctits accruing from such a monopoly, 
y assistance only cun the Govornmeiit liope to promote 
nhffigration and closer set:lenient. By their possession it lias 
security on which lo, borrow Ihc mtuiey necessary to advertise 
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our potentialities, and to divert the tide of immigrtation to these 
shores. 

CARING FOR KMIM.OvfifS. 

Labour in Au.stralia, especially when employed by 
the State, is well looked after. Mr. Felton says:— 

It is the desire of the (loinmissioners that all Employes shall 
be as well educated as possible, and to this end a sort of con¬ 
tinuation school is maintained at the railway institute. This 
insiiiulion contains a library of 12,425 volumes, and has a 
membership of l, 335 * Malhemali.:s, chemistry, iiicehanics, 
commercial subjects, all luanches of engineering, drawing, and 
accountancy are included in the curriculum. 


THE FRENCH BUSINESS WOMAN. 

Mr. James H. Coi.ijns continues his analysis of 
French Business lafe for the JVor/d's Work. He 
apportions to the woman the greater share of manage¬ 
ment and veal control: ■ 

Her liusbaml may be the prime mover in the busine.ss, 
fur nishing ihc energy and the ideas, but she will be the balance- 
whec ‘1 and keeji it on tlu^ ground. In many cases slie is the 
prime inovci, loo, and the masculine end of the family is chiefly 
01 rianieiilal. .Slie safeguards the [ircfils, watches the leaks, 
trims details down to liare net, and directs the lamily invest¬ 
ments. 

'I'o undersliind her character and inllucnce in Erench busine.ss 
is to know w'hy the I'aris Mourse deals so largely in bonds, and 
vvliy speculation in France is confined, cliiefiy to the premium 
bond and llu^loUery. It lias been shrewdly said tliat if it wxrc 
left entirely to herself there would l)e little sale in h'ranee even 
for foicign Government bonds, because she prefers ibose of her 
courilry or of the city of I'aris. Her views may often be narrow, 
but there is no doubt that much of the sane prosjieiity of France 
is due to her conserving influence. 


LABOUR VERSUS CAPITAL. 

When, if t.*vcr, the history of the long-drawn-out 
contest between the ('ajiitalist and the Proletariat 
comes to he written, some .stranger episodes and 
stronger prejudices must be recorded and analysed. 
I^ut few will .surely have greater prominence than the 
story of the brothers McNumara and their use of 
dynamite in the advancement of Trade Union policy. 

Mr. T. O. Iliggin.s contributes an interview to the 
January number of the Worhfs Work with the 
famous detective, William J. Burns, whose skill in 
following fragmentary clues has fortunately put an end 
to a series of outrages df diabolical wickedness. 

11 would probably be an easy task to find moral 
justification for a lock-out or a strike, hut these are 
rosewater methods compared with tliis record of 
wholesale and indiscriminate destruction of life. 


The Latest American Invasion. 

'Fhe World's Work contains an interesting article, 
by Mr. latne.s Armstrong, on the contemplated attack 
on the British motor manufacturers. 'The problem 
is to find a marlcet for the cheap car from ;^too to 
If the American discc^vers the demand, Mr. 
Armstrong prophesies that the British maker will 
speedily oust his American rival qjft of the market. 
'Phe home manufacturer can take further comfort 
from the fact that his supremacy in the turr^out oi 
expensive cars cannot be seriously challenged. 



The Business QuA^iTER. 


1912 . 

• » 

1 * 

WHY NOT SUCCEED TO YOUR 
OWN FORTUNE? 

m 

Your leisure is your most valuable asset. Is it 
the most valued ? 

There are a dozen possibilities open to you— if you 
make them possible: 

You have only to learn that language; 
pass that examination; complete what 
you have so often commenced, and 
you are ready for the opportunity. 

Oib ^ (8i3 ^ 

This has probably been true in 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

It may be true for 1912. 

It oannot in the nature of things remain among the possibilities for ever. 
Study now! 

If you cannot ^attend school or college, we can teach you in your 
own hohse, at your own convenience, without inconvenience. 


^ V^rite to-day for full particulars to — 

THE PRINCIPAL, Empire Correspondence College, 143, Great Portland Street, 
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lEl INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 

‘ By Anorew Carnegie. 


; In the North Amerkan Revieto for December Mr. 
'jiAndrew Carnegie discusse.s the Industrial Problem 
;ohieRy from an American standpoint. Thus,he deals 
^principally ^vith the problems that are raised by the 
Attempt of the American people to control the Mono- 
'piolies and Trusts by law. Mr. Carnegie starts with 
' the following assumption :— 


We assume the followini^ as iiulisjmlahle : • . 

■ (l) The cheapest nioile of j.irotliiciioii of articles in general 

■ ^iiSe is best for the nation as a whole. 

■ (2) K nornious works and immense aggregations of capital are 
viadispensabic, since production must be coiulucled upon a large 

scale ; the larger the product, ih» more economical, the less the 
general expen.scs and many other items ol cost; these divided 
by a thousand tons or a hiiiulred thousand tons yeaily pi^duct, 
by ten thousand tons or a million, make the diflerenec between 
higher and lower prices for the producer, and hence should do 
so for the consumer. Very small product does not justify the 
enormously expen;-.ivg tail ino.st economical machinery and 

■ organisation. 

(3) Granted combination, there must be regulation, and as no 
judge the world over is allowed to sit in judgment in a case in 
wliich he is personally interested, so no producer can be judge 
of prices. 

. (4) It follows that an Tndu.slrial Court must be formed which 
shall fix maximum prices, that tho consumer may be protected 
against exbnlion. 

(5) Since interests of •producer and consumer dilfer, one 
benefited by low pri^-es, the other by high, the C'ourl should 
aim to deckle justly, giving capital and ability liberal compen¬ 
sation that tlurse may be templed to develop production and 
continue therein, always improving in methods. The labourer 
is worthy of his hire; so is the capitalist, the support of both 
being ni:cessaiy for the welfare and progress of the race. 

(6j In fixing maximum rates the Court should be guided by 
the average cost of production in manufacturing piaiils pro¬ 
perly constructed and well-managed. These costs will difl'er, 
but when a fair jrrorii is added to cost there will remain at least 
a part of this profit, more or less, for works as these approach 
the standard of production. Works which do not should 
suffer tlie consequences of fail^ire to keep abreast of the limes. 
Should iheie be eitlier unfit works or inisinanagemcnt, or both, 
and these usually go together, much belter for the industry, 
and as a rule lor llie owners as well, that their w'orks should 
pass into other hands. No permissible prices will save mis¬ 
management. 

Tliere is nothing revolutionary in creating an Industrial 
CcOTt. \Vc have the Interstate Commission which fixes railw'ay 
rales, and the ('ourt of Commerce, its court of appeal. 


After dilating with characteristic enthusiasm over 
the progress df profit-sharing, or, rather, the admission 
of operatives to a iio.sition of partners in industrial 
concerns, Mr. Carnegie concludes as follows :— 
Meanwhile it behoves us to keep quiet minds on the subject. 
The Republic lias triumphed over all difiiciTlties in the past ani 
will easily triumph over this, which i.s really not alarming. An 
Industrial Court passing upon fair prices, as the Interstate Com¬ 
mission passes upon railway rates, is all w^e need. We are soon 
to look upon the coming change in laws regulating indiislrialisin 
as desirable, rejoicing that it brings better security of fair and 
deserved returns, although no longer monopolistic prices, l(» the 
producer, fairer prices to the consumer, and closer and mo.e 
Sendly relations befween employer and employed than ever 
Existed .before, and especially welcome for the introduction of 
the^erm which is destined to prove the best poS’jible solution of 
; problem of Capital and Labour, Workmen Shareholders, no 
tJnion comparable to this union of employer and employed, 
us get C.npitaJ and Labour into the same boat, rowing 
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together, and all will be well, and we shall have made another 
great step forward in obedience to the eternal law of progress 
which insures the continual ascent of man by a law of his being 
to higher and higher stages of development on earth toward 
perfection. '' < 

UNSOPHISTICATED JAM.^ 

Rkaders will remember the frequent reference lo 
food adulteration in these columns, and “ Home 
Counties” takes up the running in the Worlds 
Work. He pronounces judgment by saying that— 

The simple fact about jam is that if you go into almost any 
shop or store in the United Kingdom and ask for a pot of 
straw'berry or any other jam, the probability is that you will not 
get what you ask for, 

and divides the manufacturers into three classes :— 

Tlicrc is, first, the class which improveswith cheaper 
fruit, in some form or other, and by deft label-writing seeks to 
evade the consequences of the adulteration. 

In the second place are the jam “ improvers,** who, such is 
their rectitude of purpose, do not Itt the public know of their 
good works. Thcyinay*be at least given credit for their pluck 
in chancing prosecution. 

Third come the manufacturers who make pure jam. 

Continuing his criticism, he asks :—■ 

Docs anyone wdio is acquainted with the jam trade deny that 
the third elass is the smallosi, a;ul that class one ouliiumbcrs 
class two and three together ? 

The use fruit juice is a fraud in itself, but it leails to further 
sophistications. What becomes of tlie solid part of the pulp— 
that is, the gooseberry, red currant, apple, or rhubarb fibre ? 

The truth is that the gooseberry and red curr.ant debris is 
mixed with unfiltered pulp and appears as gooseberry or rod- 
currant jam. Apple and rhubarb, no doubt, re-appear as “ mixed 
fruit jam,** as likely as not in conjunction with another adul¬ 
terant, not fruit this time. Rhubarb, by tho way, is not a fruit. 
In .some cases all the fruit fibres are blended into one jam, and 
the product further cheapened by the consliliieiit hinted at. 

In this way nothing is lost to the frugal manufacturer, who 
shows himselfas ingenious as the pork-packer w'ho boasted ho 
utilised all of the pig but the squeal. • 


INFLUENCE. 

“ W. J, C.” has some wise words to say upon 
borrnsved influence in the Organiser :— 

Influence counts for a lot in business, but it has lo lx; your 
own. Uorrowed influence is like borrowed money—it may be 
useful for a moment, but it will not make you rich. 

Many fellows complain to me that they find it so difficult to 
succeed because they have no influence. That really means 
that ^hey do not believe in their capacity to surmount the 
obstacles w'ilh which they are faced. Influence is often a curse, 
for the reason that it enables a man to lean on 'somebody else 
instead of forcing him to use wluitever talents he may possess. 

The self-reliant man Creates his own influence, and if he wants 
the influence of anybody else he goes out and gets it. But he 
knows that borrowed help can only assist him just so far, and 
everything afterwards dependon w^hat he himself does. 

If those men who complain of lack of •influence only realised 
I he opportunities that exist for capable w'orkers in every field of 
activity where intelligence, initiative, and energy are wanted, 
they would know that to complain was to condemn themselves. 

The Stamp Collector's Annual (H. F. Johnson, 
Pp. 170. IS. qet) appears for the ninth time; but 
now under private ownership. It gives a portrait and 
sketch of the Prince of Wales as philateBst, and a 
world of information dear to all lovers of stamps. 



IRISH LINEN 

AT 

AoSinson & Cleaver’s. 

Irish Table Linens^ 

Linen Damask Table Cloths, in Satin Stripe, Floral, and 
other Designs, 2 by 2 yds., 8/6 each ; 2 hy 2.4 yds , 
10/8 each. Napkins to match, > by J yd., 8/9 (h>/.cn. 

Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, 

Geiitlcmen’s Cambric llandkei- 
chiefs, tape or corded borders, 
about 21 ins. square, 5/5 to 8 II 
per dozen. 

(icntlemen’s Initial lliiiid- 
kerchiels, pure linen, liiifdy hem¬ 
stitched, about 19J ins. souare, 
8/6 to I5/'6 per d .»/.en. 

irish Coiiars and Shirts. 

“Castle’’ Collars, linen faced, 
sinj»le shapes, 4/II ; double shapes, 
.... , 5/11 per dozen. “Malcllle^s” 

Shirts, with tine four-fold jronts and cuffs, for dress or 
cUiy wear, 35/6 per half-dozen. 

SAMPLES AND LISTS POST FREh. 

Robinson O Cleaver, Ltd., 

36. P. DONEGALL PLACE. BELFAST. 




According to th<^ amount one wishes 
to inv;-st, wn esi)cciiilly recommend, 
for (.iciiticmen, ** Riverside Maxi¬ 
mus," "Vanguard," "Crescent 
Street," or " Riverside," and for 
Ladic-s "Diamond," "River¬ 
side Maximus,'* "Riverside." 
or " Lodyr Waltham,** each move¬ 
ment having the name engraved 
thereon. 

WALTHAM WATCH CD. 

IW'huUiNiilin only to ttu*. Ti-udci, 

125, Hlfth Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 

iutuftintinii SookUi tietucvilnuii oar 
Wuh'hfH nent to the Puhlir, iW Frer., i 
Hpou nppUcntwn. 

For our eonvenieni-e. uleiiBe mention this 

11111.^:1;.! ne. I 

Waltham 

•s Watches i 


WSH1 p 

The Monthly Chronicle of ^ 
The Robert Browning Settlement. 

A great liattlo against Social ha ils is being waged by the 
VVardoii of the kol)eri Hrowniug Si-ttlement, Mr. I’\ II. 
Sii'.AD, M.A., and his holjicrs in South London. 

The Sinews of War are urgently needt-d. If von can 
d<i nothing else, you can g^^:dly help tlie work bv 
becoming a regular .subseribirr tfi the monthlv loiirna'l 
FELLOWSHIP. 

TAe Annua/ SubscHption ( 2 / 6 ) should be sent to the Treasurer^ 

HENRY STEAD, Bank Buildings, KIngsway, London, W.C. 



WHERE ’ 

?uVu- E^DISON? 

Ue wouUIlikp tokiiOH- him in onler to lielp liliu 
dvvHlup hU 1C6I1IUS, which mast hu oulLivat^il by 
ai’tiial priwaice We are ilie liirgosl Ituniffo lurekf.- 
trlctil c-X|H;rli^itlttti;oorl.s, niul ium> Uieii uSlt, for 
»tKbt y(^ars. Semi tU’dA>' lur uur iimKiHiii I 0 i» iSijfe 
eluutrU'jU (^'clopAidiii, wiUi over 4 mi iiiuitrnUimH, 
ronlAtiitiig must vuluuble ijiuirmailuii oti Elei^- 
iricity ana Wlrelew. -Electro Importliig Oo., 
aUb hilton Street, Mew York. 

Ewrifthing for the ExiMsrintenicr.'' 



FACSIMILE LETTERS 

Typewritten Duplicated Personal 
Letters—filled in to match, 
Yc. 

Jf you want to pro¬ 
duce your own 
letters duplicated so 
as to hide the fact 
that they are only 
circulars—you can 
obtain your object 
by buying a 

PERFECTOBRAPH 

(METAL TYPE THROUGH RIBBON) 
BRITISH MADE. 

Complete Outfit, £17 15s. 

or we can print circulars for you, fill in to match, &c. 

If you already possess a Typewriter Dupli¬ 
cator we can supply Ribbons, Type, &c., also 
LOGOTYPES (words in Solid Type) and 
Foreign Accented Type. 

Write Jot Prices. 

xxorrcHKiss & co., 

El. INTERNATIONAL EXCHANOE, EDMUND ST.. BIRMINGHAM. 
T«l.; Gantral 6778 BlrmfnKhatn. 
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IHE KEVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


^ SUBSIDIES TO GERMAN SHIPS 

V In England the rnamin the street fully believes that 
the recent great increaisc in the German merchant 
itnarine is very largely due to subsidies the shipping 
Companies receive from tlic State—in fact, that it has 
;fenly thereby been rendered possible. In a most in- 
Ipjrming article upon the slypBuilding industry of 
V^tmany, contributed tothemafinenumberof Cassier'Sy 
Count Ernst von Reventlow easily proves the fallacy 
jpf this. He says :— • 

If we consider llic subventions wliich llic Clerjnan Empire 
pays, they arc not bijda^r than those in other countries, but, as 
matter of fact, much less. That is shown by the following 


stable, which gives 

statistics for 19CX) : 

Mercnnlile • 

Total of 

Pro. 


M.'iiiinr, 

Siibv'cDtiotiS 

Per 


'J ons. 

ill Maiks. 

Ton. 

'Great Britain ... 

... i 7 , 37 S,(j(Xi 

34,000, exxj 
S,O 0 O,O(XJ 

I '95 

Germany. 

/I,207,OOfJ 

1-85 

France . 

1,804^00^ 

53,ooo,cxxD 

28*00 

iltaly . 

1,^20,000 

16,000,000 

12*10 

■Japan . 

... • i,i53,ocKJ 

28,500,000 

24*70 

"Russia . 

972,000 

1 1,000,000 

11*30 

Austro -11 imgary 

750,000 

20,000,000 

26*70 

^ Spain . 

7I(X(K)0 

15,500,000 

2185 


From this wo see that the riuan subventions are not only 
atysplulely, Inil pioporiionaiely, the lowest. 'l*hey arc slightly 
lower tlian those in England. In comparison, the English 
,^ubventi(.)ns sectn astonishingly high, when we consider that the 
marine of (ircat Urilain is so^old, and that she has practically a 
inonopidy, not oidy of reaboard commerce, but of the ivoild’s 
shipbuilding. We nuit>t also bear in mind that (ierman ship¬ 
yards cannot be worked so cheaply as the English. When the 
celebrated Cbmarders, the JMsitania and Alaurctania^ were 
about to be built, the Cunard Jbnc received a Joan from the 
British Government of about fifty-lvvo million marks, at 2j per 
cent. Here \vc have to deal with a very considerable subven¬ 
tion. The (Icrman subventions, on the other hand, arc exclu¬ 
sively useel for the jjostal service to East Africa, East Asia, and 
Australia, and for postal service in East Asiatic waters. 


FOREIGN SEAMEN*IN BRITISH SHIPS. 

Pearson's for January discusses the question why 
foreign seanten man Hritish ships. 

ADMIRAL FRKMANTLE’S VJKW. 

At^ptiral Sir E. R. Fremanllo contributes a foreword 
in which lie says that in the foreign trade, of our 
184,000 seamen 66,000 are foreigtiers or Lascars: of 
tiiose on sailing sliips alone there are 2,500 foreigners 
i)Ut of a total of 7,600. 'J'he Admiral tliinks that 
:^ips, and sailing ships especially, should be l)Ound 
tp carry apprentices, some (Government assistance 
j^ing given to enable them to cornpele with foreign 
jil^ips which are awarded bounties. He mentions 
itbat while cruising in the Persian (Gulf he was 
^quested that an additional number of white stokers 
rnight be allowed the ship, on the ground that the 
Dative could not stand extreme heat. Fie also 
says that in case of war most of the foreigners and 
If^ars would desert, the Admiralty would call out 
^ 51 , 000 . men of the Royal Naval Reserve, who 
mtn ithe pick of the merchant service, so that our 
pinmerce and food siii)ply would be seriously 
j^>arclised. ^ 



THE REASON,S WHY. 

The writer further urges that Britishers who should 
be employed are ousted by foreigners. The reason 
why foreigners are employed is that they will put tip 
with worse conditions than Britishers, The standard 
of living and the tone of the merchant service is 
lowered, and decijnt men are discouraged from going 
to sea. In the last fifty years of the past century 
British seamen on British ships diminished by 
twenty-five per cent,, and the boys by eighty-five 
per cent., while meantime the tonnage of British 
ships trebled. The presence of I.ascars on a passen¬ 
ger ship is a great peril to the passengers, for they are 
great cowards in face of danger. Even in the stoke¬ 
hold Britishers do twice the work of the Lascars. 
Chinamerf can be engaged for about one-third of the 
wages paid to British seamen, and fed at about half 
the cost of British seamen. 

REMEDIES. 

The steadier and better British seamen leave the 
ship for shore employment. There are 3,000 of therri 
in Tyneside alone, and one high authority gives it as 
his opinion that every, man these three thousand 
would go to sea if the wretched conditions were im¬ 
proved. Tlie seert tary of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union pronounces the proper minimum wage to be 
a month. The writer approves the report of the 
Board of Trade which recommended a scheme by 
which 5,000 boys a year could be trained for the sea, 
with a grant of ;^2oper boy to the training institution. 


SHIPS THAT CANNOT SINK. 

The Railway and Travel Monthly gives an account 
of an American invention which is* to prevent ships, 
no matter how badly “ holed,” from going down: — 

It is said to be a device of extreme simplicity, by which 
compressed air is admitted to any com])artinent of a vessel into 
which water is pouring. The air pressure forces the water out 
again, and enables the hole or fracture caused by collision or 
other means to be repaired from within. Experiments with the 
system, which have been conducted on board the American 
batllesliip North Carolina^ are staled to have been entirely 
salisfactory. Captain Marsh, the commander of the ship, who 
is the inventor of the method, claims that it will revolutionise 
the work of ship-saving. All that is necessary is to instal a 
system oT pipes and gauges and attach them to the compressed- 
air plant, so that when necessity arises compressed* air at the 
recpiired pressure can be admitted to any part of the ship in order 
to drive out the inrushingvwater. Simultaneously, compressed 
air at a lower pressure is admitted into the surrounding com¬ 
partments, so as to prevent the great air pressure in the original 
compartment from buckling the sides and the deck. The total 
cost of the fittings in a battlcship*is stated tq be only 


A CAini AL little book is Mending Men (Religious 
Tract Society, is.). It describes the adult school 
process by Mr. Ed. Smith, J.l^. It is simple, terse, 
lifelike, and full of interest and inspiration. Another 
little book of a difierent type, but ofie full of kindly 
suggestiveness and genial humour, is Mr, .^rnold 
Bennett’s Feast of St, Friend (Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s.) It is a beautiful practical Christmas j^Tmon. 
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CANADA. 


For •• 

GOOD 

WAGES. 

HEALTHY 

CLIMATE. 


HAPPY 

HOMES. 



Consult 

Canada’s Grand Trunk 
Railway System 

for all Information, free Illustrated 
Booklet, Sic, 


The GRAND TRUNKoperaks 
the finest road-ljed in tlie Dominion, 
and possesses Rolling Stock of the 
most up-to-date description. 

m “GRAND TRUNK” stands 
for the “last note in 
Canadian Transportation." 

Ask for the new free I lustralcd Guide 
to Canada, “Across the Atlantic,” 
just issued. 

£uro/*i‘n» Trajfic 

LONDON. S.W.- 17/19, Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL-20, W^er Street. 
GLASGOW—76, Union Street. 

FRED C. SAITEK, 
iLuropcaii Traffic Mafiager. 


ARB YOU A SUBSCRIBER TO THE LBADINO 
FINANCIAL WEEKLY? 

. . The . . 

Financial Outlook 

PROGRESSIVE METHODS-ARE AN ESSENTIA!. FEATURE 
OF THIS PAPER. 


‘•The Financial Outlook** gives advance and exclusive 
information on all securities. 

“The Financial Outlook** gives expert and critical 
advice. 

“The Financial Outlook** advices are invariably 
correct. 

“The Financial Outlook** has Special Correspondents 
in all parts of the world. • 

“ The Financial Outlook ** devotes one-third of its space 
to the Small Investor, 

“The Financial Outlook/* foretold the Rubber Boom— 
it is first in the field always. 


“THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK*’ iJrants an Option 
at Special Rates to aU Annual Subscribers. You 
choose your own stock and your own time. 
Wrjte for particulars. 

Send post card for Specimen Copj^ to The Publisher, “ FINANCIAL 
OUTJ^OOK," Balfour House, Finsbury Pavement, E,C. 

Oh sale at all BeekstalU^ price One Penny. 


Quarter. 
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5/0 and 6 % 
Investments 

The real estate certificates which we are 
ofiferiiijT arc 'secured by First Mortgajrel*^' 


upon improved 
are issued in 


h'arm pro[)erties. Tlicy 
denominations of fioo 
and multiples thereof. 
We offer these certifi¬ 
cates at par and acenwid 
interest. 

We have invested 
over twenty million 
dollars for our clients 
in securities of this kind 
Without a toss. 

It will pay you to 
write for our booklet E. 

Commonwealth Trust Co., 
Capital. $2,000,000.00. 

ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI. U.S.A. 



Have you any 
money invested 
in Canada? : 


Of the thousands of men and women residing 
in the United Kingdom witli money invostecWti 
Canada, only a very few indeed can .spare the 
lime to visit the great Dominion. But anyone 
who choo.ses may secure hrst-hanci information 
about every province in Canada and follow 
the development of particular enterprises by 
regularly reading “ CANADA,” the leading 
illustrated journal dealing with all Canadian 
matters. Write to the publishers for a free 
specimen copy and subscription rales. 


kk 


CANADA 




KINGSWAY HOUSE. « 

KINGSWAY. LONDON, W.G. 

TcUtfrRmtt Newspaper, Unden." Telephone: 10197 Central, 







Books of the Moitth. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Report of the Church^ Congress. 1911 . E diied by 

, C. Dunk ley .(.\llen) net xo/6 

Jve of Catholic Emancipation, 1803 - 1829 . Mgr. R. 

yahl. Vola. 1 . and 11 ... Longman) net 21/0 

plrltual Biography of Jesus Christ. L- i*. Herg. a vol.s, 

f» ^ (StOL’kwcll) net 6/0 

li'Teresa. Alice I^ady liOval.fHeibcri.and net 10/6 

^isfiis A. Toplady and ConiemporAry Hymn Writers. 

rbomai* Wright.(Kariicombc*) net 5/0 

^ MeLaren cf Manchester. K. T. McLaren.(tiodder) 6/0 

P Letters of Marcus Dods. Kditod by Marcus i>i.KU . 

(Hodficr) 6/0 

i 'Conversion of India. F. r. L .(Stockwell) net 3/0 

son Taylor in Early Years. Dr. and Mrs. H. Taylor......... 

' ' (Cliina inland Missjon) 7/6 

Itshop Amongst Bananas. M- Uury.(WelU, Gardner) f 3 /o 

jp Psychology of the Hellgious Life. g. M. .Stratton. 

(Allen) net 10/6 

Blglon and Modern Psychology, A. 11 ill.i;l<idcr)net 2/6 

dllhg Upwards. Jicv. K W. Ocdc Waid .(Siiiipkin) net 5/0 

y and Discipline.*.(Cassell' :u V 3/0 

Ights and Things, f. M. JIaidwin Vol. ill.(Alien) net in/6 

ygSOn*S Philosophy. J. M. K. siewart.!Macinill-in) n-t 5/0 

i Truth of Religion. R. Lucken ...I Williams and Norgatc) net 12/6 

s's Basis and Life’s Ideal. K. Knekv n .(liiack) i.et 7/6 

ystics of the Renaissance. K. Steiner... 

(TJicosophkal Pub. Soc.) net 4/6 
chic Phenomena. H. Frank.(J laurie) n10/6 

HISTORY, ^POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

he Roll-Call of Honour. A. T. Quiller Couch .(Ndson) net 6/0 

ary Fox, First Lord Holland. T. w. Kiker. a vols . 

Clarendon Pres.s) net 21/0 
_ iy Victoria Campbell. Lady Fr.ances Ihilfour ...1 Dodder) net 6/0 

sme London Churches. K- ilcrmitagc Day .(Mowbr-ay) 

OWleudson’s Oxlord. A. ilamihon Gibbs.(Kegrui Paul) net 10/6 

Drd Abbey. S. Heath .(Ch-iflilhs) net 10/6 

iigrim Life in the Middle Agies. Sidney Heath ...(Unwin) net 10/6 

he Pilgrim’s Way. A. H, H. Murray.(Murray) net 15/0 

‘story of Scotland to the Present Time. P. Uumc Hrown. 

a vols.[Camb. Univ. Pre.s.s) net 3':>/o 

, ^OOPt History of Scotland. Andrew Lang... (Blackwood) net 5/0 

, Short History of the Scottish People. D. Macmillan. 

(H odder) net 10/6 

tie Framework of Home Rule. K. Cbilders .(Arnold) net 12,6 

. Yachtswoman’s Cruises. Maude .Si>ti=d.(Longman) net 6/0 

ttOcher and the Uprising of Prussia against Napoleon, 

1806 - 1815 . K. F, Henderson . (Putnam) net 5/0 

fhe story of Avignon. T. Ukey.(Dent) net 4/6 

*^0 New Italy. M. lO. Wood.(Putnam) net 6/0 

OW to See Italy by Rail. Douglas sladcn Kcg.ari Paul) net 7/6 

ilan Castles and Country SeaDi. T. IL ikitchdler. 

(Longman) net 25/0 

:tehStelUnarla (Sicily). 11 . Festin^ Jones...iFificId) net 5/0 

■The Romance of Nice. J. D. li. Loveland .(Duckworth) net O/o 

iBpatn Revisited, c. ci. Hai i|.,ry .(.Stanley Paul) net la^ 

She Glory That was Greece, j. c. Stebart. 

^ (Sidgwick and Jackson) net 30/0 

iPAlestlne. o. K. Franklin. iDentJnet jo/6 

.A Journalist In the Holy Land. A. K. Cot>p:ng ...;R.T.S.) nei 5/0 

The Land of Uz. Abdullah Maiibor.i^Maciuill.iu) net 1/6 

Ancient India. S. K. Aiyangar.(Luzac) net O/o 

Letters from China. JayDenby.(Murray and Kvenden) O/o 

.Prehistoric Japan. N. Munro .(liryct;) net 24/0 

^Twlxt Sand and Sea (North Africa). C. F. and L. Giant . 

: (Low) net 21/0 

The Making of Northern Nigeria. Capt. C. W. J. Oi r . 

'/ i (Mncmillaii) net B/6 

Babes In the African Wood. Hon. R. Goreii liamcs. 

(J^onginan) net 6/0 

picturesque Paraguay. A. K. Macdonald.l Kelly) net 16/0 

Through Polynesia and Papua. F. Piumctt.((Jriiruhs) net 12/6 

in the Maoriland Bush. w. H. Koeb.:!.(Stanley Paul) net ia/6 

The Attainment of the Pole. Dr. F. a. Cook .(Arien) 

SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 

The Sermon on the Mount and Practical Politics. A. E. 

Fletcher.(Gi iHiths) net a/6 

The Cult of Incompetence. E. Faguet.(Murray) net 5/0 

Modern England. L. Cazamian.(D.mt) net 4/6 

The Future of England. Hon. G. Peel .(Macmillan) net 6/0 

The Poor Law Enigma. M. Fothergill Rjbinson ...(Miirray) net 3/6 

Women’s Work in Local Government (England and Wales). 

fj. M. E. Brownlow...(Null) net a/6 

Labour Strife in South Wales Coalfield, p. Evans. 

(Educational Pub. Co.) net 3/6 

ihildren and the Law* H. Stuart Oameit.(Murray) net a/6 

fhe Wfe in Ancient and Modern Times. £. J. Shuster. 

if': (Williams and Norgate) net 4/6 

iR^thers to Hen, Zoya Gale.(Macmillan) 6/0 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY^ 

Stability in Aviation. G. H. Bryan . (MaciniiMnynet 5/0 

The Wonders of the World. Sir H. H. Joimston and (Others. 

(Huic)iinson) net ia/6 

Forecasting Weath' 3 r. W. N. Shaw.(Constable) net ra/6 

The Roll of the Seasons. G. c. D^ smond.(Swift) net 5/0 

The Horse. R. F. Meyscy-Thompsou.(AiiKld)net 15/0 

More Animal Romances. G. Koash iw ....n.(Sherratt) 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1912. 

Dobrett’s Peerage..(D#an) net 32/6 

Lodge’s Peerage. (Kelly’s Directories) 21/0 

Whitaker’s Peerage . (Whiuker) 

Who’s Who .(liliick) net lo/o 

Hazell’s Annual.(Hiizdijnet 13/6 

Whitaker’s Almanack .(Whitaker) i/o 

The Literary Yearbook. L. Siewart.(Rouiiedge) net 6/0 

Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook.(Bl ick) net r/o 

The Englishwoman’s Yearbook. (L K. Mitum.(iil.icki net a /6 

Chamber,of Commerce Atlas ..(Philip) mt 6/0 

ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC. 

Should We Stop Teaching Art? C. R. Adibee...(P.:ilsford) iu:l 3/6 

Master Painters. Stewart Dick..(Fou is) net 3/6 

Story-Lives of Our Great Artists. F. J. Rowbotham. 

(Wt*ll.s, Gardner) 3/6 

Animal Painters of England. Sir W. Gllbey. Vol. pi. 

(Vinton) net ax/o 

The Story of French Painting. C. H (.:aflin.(Unwin) net 4/6 

John Opie and His Circle. Ada Karlaud.(Hutebinsun) nc-t 2t/o 

Millais. J. Fi. Phylhian. (Allt-*.>) net a/u 

John Lavery. w. Shaw-Spargiw . (Kegan J*auD net 20/6 

Botticelli, A. P Dppe. (lloclder)net 15/0 

Albrecht Diirer. Dr. F. Nnchlcr.(Macmillan net 6/0 

Causeries on English Pewter. A. D. Navano.... (Nowns!.} not jo/6 

The House and its Equipment. Edited by u Weaver. 

(.Vewnesl net 25/0 

The Arlstoxenian Theory of Musical Rhythm. C. F. Abdy 

Williams.(Cambridge University Press; nci 22/6 

Stylo in Musical Art. C. IT. H. Pim ' (Maomillan) net lo/o 

Post-Victorian Music. L. Graves .(.Mocniillan) net 6/0 

Studies in Phrasing and Form, S. Maepherson . . 

t (Joseph Williams) 2/6 

Music and Nationalism (English Opera), Cecil For.syih . 

(.M.ii millaii) net 5/0 

Modern Dancing and Dancers. J. K. Ciawiord Fliich . 

(Kichards) net 15/0 

Dancing Ancient and Modern. Ethel L. Uriin.l... 

(Herbert and D.niiel) net 3/6 

How to Read and Declaim. G. Kldsei .. 

(Funk rind Wagnalls) net 5/0 

Great Speeches and How to Make Them. G. Kleise -. 

iFunk ;uid Wagnalls) net 5/0 
Hints to Spea.keps and Players. Rosina Filippi.(Arnold; net 3/6 

ITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

The Fairy Faith In Celtic Countries. W. G. F.vans VV'enlz 

^ (Frowdc) net 1 - 2/6 

Celtic Stories.' E.'fhomns.(Frowde) 2/0 

Post Llminium. Lionel Johnson .(Mathews) net 6/0 

Tennyson and His Friends. Halbm, Lord Tennyson .. 

(Macmillan) net xo/o 

Autobiographic Memoirs.! Freddie Hanison. 2 vols.... 

(Macmillan) net 30/0 

The Comments of Bagshot (Second Series). Edited by J. A. 

Spdjdd. (Ciiiistable) net 3/6 

On the An of the Theatre. I*'., (imdou Craig ...(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Outlines of the History of German Literature. J. G. Robert¬ 
son .(Blackwood) 

Italian Literature. Maiic Louise Egerton Castle ... 

(Herbert iind Daniel) net 3/6 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Pearls of Poesy. Edited by C. F. For.shaw ...(Stock) net 10/6 

Poems of Digby Mackworth Dclben .{Frowde)net lo/o 

The Forest of Wild Thyme ^Poem). Alfred Noyes . 

(Bliickw. oi) Pet 10/6 

Poems of Love. Ella Wheeler Wilcux ......((iay and Hanc. ck) net a/6 

Ballads and Verses of tlfe Spiritual Life. E. Neshit . 

(Mathews) net 4/6 

Sicilian Idyll and Judith (Dramas). T. Su/rge Moore. 

(Duckworth) net 3/0 

The War God. L Zangwill.. ..net 3/6 

Plays for an Irish Theatre, w. B. Yeats....,.(BuiUn) net 8/6 

Pageants and Plays. Grace Toplis..(C. tiill) 

Thk Literary Yearbook, and Bookman's Directory 
(Routledge. Vol. xvi. i,ojp pp; 6s. net) adds to 
its directories of authors, binders, booksellers, agents, 
libraries, periodicals, etc., a classified list oi pub¬ 
lishers—British, ‘American, colonial, and foreign-^ 
and forms a useful guide. „ 






















































































TilE Business uuarter. 


in 


PURE DRINKING WATER 

is a necessity in every house. 

A“BerkefeId” Filter 

al a small cost will give you pure 
and genn-froe water. Think of 
your children's health. 


Wriit /or Catalo^e A'' ' to 

THE BERKEFELD 
FILTER CO., Ld. 

tat, OXFORD STREET. 

LONDON, W. 



A Delicious Cup of Cocoa 

Made in a Moment. > 

T'ake a teasi>oonfiil of Savory and Moore’s Cocoa 
and Milk, mix to a smooth paste with a little hot: 
water, aid boiling water as n-quirt^d, and you have 
in a moment a delicious cup of Cocoa nourbhing 
and sustaining- in fact, a meal in itself. 

Savory and Mofirc’s Cocoa an*l Milk is iin^excel¬ 
lent thing for the brain worker, for those who sutler 
from “nerves’’ or insomnia, and for the busy man 
or woman who is obliged at times to forego a regular 
meal and yet requires something sustaining in the 
meantime. 

But perhaps its most valua!>]e property is that it 
is very easily digested and can be taken without the 
least discomfort even by those wlm have to diet them¬ 
selves with cave and arc unable to take lea, coffee, or 
I’ocoa in the ortlinary form. 'I'ins, 2 j. and i.r. 6(/., 
of all Chemists and Stores. 

SAMPLE for 3d. POST FREE. 

A 'i'ri:d Tin of ihe (‘oroa and Milk will be st-iit, by return* 
po-it for 3cl* M^niion “ The Kevktw of Revis-ws." and 
luloresh: Savory and Mov>iv, l.td.. CMieinisls to Ihc King, 
T)fpt, A 143 , Bond Street, London. 


Sc 


ayory & Moore’s 

ocoa&Milk 



For All Climes 

and all times 


Skipper Sardines are delicious, tempting 
little fish, fresh from the clean, cold waters 
of the North, and possess a palatability to 
rerrember. Skippers are not the sort 
that get left long in the larder. One 
taste of that melt -■ in - the • mouth flavour 
and you want to finish the tin, .Buy 
some and trv son^e and see for yourself. 

SKIPPER SARDINES 

Skipptrr SardincMire gnarantecil tc have been caught in «icnson 
only, and to p.>cknd in tin:; |iuiesl O/ivc Oil or Toin.'ito. 

Of Grocers and Stores hi 1 hi a; I a ft d and Abroad^ 


HALF-HOUR PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 


No. IV.-DICKENS’S HUMOUR 

Adapted by C. M. TUCKER. 

Price, in Cloth, 2/6; Paper Cover, 1/6 net. 


STEAD’S HOUSE. KlN(iS\VAV. LONDON. 




I. 

S' a 


, CH ly E 

ICarpetSoap, 


is the best carpft rleaTier in the 
world. It removes ink, gica.sr, and aM 
din (loin o.irpeis wooilcn fahrics. 

A damp tloili—a liilU: ChivcTs’ Soap 
—a .arpet likr nevvvirilhoMt lakiiift it up. 

Sample b.'ill seni post fn.e. yi. ttl.ainps.— 

F. OH I VERS & CO-t Albany Works, Bath. 



“ Why^ should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, cut in alabaster 

-MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


8.K.B. 7364. 


Only those who have tried it know the refreshing effect of a 

MUSTARD BATH 

A hot -bath to which is added a couple of table¬ 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD 
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THE KING-EMPEROR GOES TIGER HUNTING IN THE NEPALESE JUNGLE. 

After a morningf's sport A picture by the King's special photographer, Mr. Ernest Brooks. 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, Feb. ist, 1912. has V)oth a will and a Wi^y of securing the desires of 
The King and Queen, after liiiving . liis heart. For let it he remembered that this Indian 
, „ , carried out the programme of their trip Va.s due to the King's ow’ii initiative. If the 

Indian lour with a .success unmarred Cabinet could have (h^cided it by a show of hands he 

by a single misfortune, are back in would never have been allowed to go to Delhi. But 

England once more. His Majt.sty telegraphed to King ()eorg(‘ had made up lii.s inind from the first 
Mr. Asquitli on the eve of his departure from liom- hour of his king.slu|) that he would go to India, and 

bay From all sources, public and private, I gather all opposition only hardened his resolution into 

that my highest adamant. He 

has liad his will 
and he has gone 
his way, and 
mnv he comes 
back flushed 
with a great 
suece.ss to pre¬ 
side over the 
councils of a 
divided Cahinet, 
which in its first 
clash with the 
Royal will has 
been proved by 
events to have 
been in ^he 
wuong. 

Monarchy 
in 

the Ascendant. 

Chandra Pal, • A new version of an old nursery rhyme. King CjCorgC left 

fresh from pri- . . • our shores King, 

son, whither he had been, consigned as a welcome lie returns King-Emperor, with all that the Imperial 

home, so far from bearing any ill-will sends me title implies. The opiMsflion led by the Liberals 

a letter almost dith)Tambic in its .terms of grati- to the Royal 'I’itles Bill some si* and thirty years ago 

tude and exultation. Thfe Delhi Durbar will live was based upon a sound instinct. I'lie undoing of 

in history, not merelf as a superb pageant, for the partition of Bengal by an 1 mperial word, without 

pageants come an^ pageants go, Jjiit as the notifi- consultation with Parliament, and the immediSte 

cation to the world that in King Ge'orge we have a acceptance of the decree as something that could not 

King-Eifiperor whose prerogative is mighty, and who be questioned, since it was the King’s wor^ is 
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;! ominous of future trouble. A learned and tliought/ul 
write the cunent Quarterly points out that of 
Jiiiecessity as the resuK of the crippling of the House 
f of Lords the Monaren will be coinpelled'to assume a 
rtoore and more preponderant position as the balance- 
ft wheel of the Constitution. Whatever strength there 
inay be m the forces t^ which the Quarterly 
I refers^ they will be reinforced by the memory of this 
iftindian trip. King George is a good all-round 
l^ensible man wl»o has scored his first greflt success, 
(k) not think that it will be foun<l that it has turned 
bead; but the Prime Minister will probably find 
l^that George Rex et Imp., with the prestige of his 
f Indian triumph behind him, is much more difficult to 
■ deal with than was plain George Rex immedfately 
after his accession. This may be for good or it 
t may be for ill, but on the whole, while recognising 
;• the solid and stcHing qualities of our M onarch, I do 
f not contemplate with much satisfaction what .seems 
; to be the incvitalilc increase in the power of the 
Crown in the Constitution of Great P>rilaiii. 

The King has done well in India^ 
A Lamentable but one thing he—or, rather, his 
Omission. Viceroy, Lord Hardinge—has left 
undone. Mr. Tilak ought to have 
been released. Mr. Tilak’s release would have been 
the natural corollary of the undoing of the partition of 
^ Bengal. Mr. Tilak is a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
, statesman. 'Fo retain him in prison after recognising 
the justice of his chiePcoinplaint against the Adminis- 
" tration is difficulf to reconcile with a policy of con¬ 
ciliation. Nodiing is so good an investment in 
political settlement as the outlay of a little mercy 
^ in the amnesty of political offenders, whose offence, 
; as in the case of Mr. Tilak, often consists in their 
f; having seen sooner than their rulers the trii j; policy to 
'ft be jpursued. 

Lord Grey was presented with the 
Freedom of the City of London 
tho Fore.' k'lst month, which was emphati¬ 
cally a case of honour to whom 
honour is due. T.ord Civoy is one of the great 
assets of the Empire, and the City did honour to 
^'itself in doing honour to him. Canada was 
also very much to the front last month owing to 
? the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
with their daughter, Princess Patricia, to New York. 
The American newspapers, with their legion of 
r;|)ftotographers, interviewers and spies, appear to have 
:5cmtdone all records in the way of enterprise. 
flWh^n journalist photographers climb to the fop of a 
?hearse in order tp photograph a Royal Duke, this may 


be regarded as the limit. The Royal Party seeniis to 
have quite enjoyed themselves; the Duke took every¬ 
thing in extremely good humour, and the papers are 
full of praise as to his geniaKty and the beauty of 
his daughter. The Duke visited Washington to 
pay his respects to President Taft, and there also 
his bonhomie and simple, frank, direct mode of 
expressing himself created a very favourable im* 
pression. Among othej ixfrsons whom he met at 
Washington was the redoubtable Champ Clarke, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, whose inju¬ 
dicious joke concerning the annexation of Canada 
did so much to defeat Reciprocity. The Duke-s 
visit has naturally revived the report as to the inten¬ 
tion of the King and Queen to visit America. Nothing 
is definitely decided, but when they go to Canada 
the American visit will probably be arranged. 

All political questions in America 
Who Will Be are passing under the shadow of 
Next President ? ^he approaching Presidential elec¬ 
tion. There seems to be general 
agreement that President Taft’s candidature for a 
second term has no chance of success. The old 
Roosevelt brigade is rallying round its former hero, 
and a battle royal will take place at the Republican 
Convention as to whether Taft or Roosevelt should 
be nominated for the Presidency. Mr. Roosevelt, Of 
course, is still in retreat, but there is no doubt that if 
he were summoned to save the Republican Party he 
would magnanimously respondao the appeal. On the 
Democratic side the betting is now rather in favour 
of the adoption of Mr. Woodrow Wilson ] but whether 
it be Mr. Woodrow Wilson or some other candidate, 
it is probable that the next occupant of the White. 
House will be a Democrat. 

Writing in the American Review of 

^ ^ . Reineu^s^ Dr. Shaw says:—“The 

Roosevelt Redlvlvus. ..... / 

' indications have now become un¬ 
mistakable that the rank and file 
of tile Republican Party desire the nomination of 
Colonel Roo.sevelt. This sentiment is ’manifest in 
almost every part of the country. It is obvious that 
(Colonel Roosevelt could not be^cxpeclcd to seek the 
place. It is equally obvious that the Republican 
voters should be allowefi to express their views, and 
should be permitted to choose delegates who will 
properly represent them in the Chicago convention. 
The control of State delegations through federal 
patronage will not be so readily condoned this year as 
it has been at< some times in tile past. No candi¬ 
date on the Republican ticket can possibly be elected 
this year if his nomination is merely due to the 
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control of blocks of delegates holding federal offices 
in Southern States which never cast electoral votes 
for Republican candidates. There is no reason, 
whatsoever for asserting that Mr. Roosevelt would 
decline the nomination if offered to him, lior is 
there any reason for thinking that those Republicans 
who wish to support him are acting without due 
warrant in trying to have delegates sent from their 
States who would share in their views.” 

, A great and notable thing hapi)cned 
last month in Germany, A general 
German Plebiscite, election of the members of the 
Reichstag is not a great thing, 
for Germany is not a constitutional country; the 
Reichstag, excepting for its control of supply, is often 
little more than a mere debating society, and the 
distribution of scats is so absurd that the minority of 
the electors usually elect a majority of the members. 
But although the choice of members for the Reichstag 
was as usual no better than a farce, the taking of the 
gross poll in a single day gave the election the 
ominous, not to say the sinister, significance of a 
plebiscite. For on a given day in Januai^ every 
German male adult, of whom there are 14,236,722, 
was challenged to cast what was in fact although not in 
form a vote Aye or No on the decisive issue of the 
• Home and Foreign policy of the Government of the 
Kaiser. Arc you for the Kaiser's policy as interpreted 



GOtkticA/er.’l • • ^ [Vienna- 

The Political Theatre in Germany. 

Curtain rises on Act I. anti discloses the Red Socialists 
occupying the stage. 



Ph;}to-raph hy\ {Ktrord frfss. 

The Elections in Germany. 

Soliciting the vote of the ( Jermiui ( hancellor at the entrance to 
the polling boolli. 

by his Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg and Kiderlein 
VVaechter—a policy of Protection at home and of 
unrestful menace abroad ? Those wdio arc content 
say Aye - non-contents say No. 'I’he result was 
startling; 12,124,503 electors voted. About lour and 
a half millions voted Aye, aifd seven and a half 
millions voted No. Kach group voted by itself. 
The figures came out as follows : - 


CoNTlCM 


Ave. 


Non-Cv^ntkn J'.s. 


Centre Party ... 

2,0I2,9<)0 

Socialists ... 


4,238,919 

Conservatives ... 

1,149,916 

TSlntional IJhcrals .. 

1,671,297 

Free do. 

365,087 

Radicals 

... 

'.556,549 

Poles 

438,807 

Danes, etc.... 

... 

125,000 

Anli-Seinites ... 

364, 133 




Alsatians 

84. ”3 




Guelphs... 

76,922 




Lorrainers 

56 , 39 t> 


• 



Its Significance., 


1'he vote is complicated by the 
multiplicity of the groups and the 
differences between them. Some 
are against the Government and 
for Protection, others for the Government and against 
Protection. The chief difficulty arises as to the 
clas.sification of the National Liberals, who are neither 
solid for Protection nor for Free Trade. Mr. T.ong, the 
able correspondent of the Westminher Gazdte^ calciP 
lates that even if all National Liberal votes were 
reckoned as Protectionist the Free "lYaders havc^so 
steadily improved thdr position they^are now almost 
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atereast the Protectioni.sts, The figures for the last six 
dectfeDiis show this :— 


Year rtf Ekctirtii. * 

protcctitintsl Vote. 

Aiui-Prote.rttioiiisl Vole. 

1890 ... * 

4,405,000 

2 , 735,000 

1803 . 

4 , 723 , 0 (X) 

... 2,879,000 

1898 . 

4,624,000 

... 2,970,000 

IW . 

5 , 503 ,oocj 

3,885,000 

1907 • . 

6,656,000 

4,570,000 

1912 . 

6,285,000 

5,841,000 


Of course if the National Liberals were left out as an 
indeterminate factor the Free Traders would be in a 
majority of nearly a million. T'here is, however, no 
doubt as to the placing of the National Liberals 
among the Non-Contcnls. They arc for Constitu¬ 
tional ( Jovernment, and Ihftrcfore they are in Opposi¬ 
tion. The i>lebiscitc therefore in round inyubers 
shows that when twelve million Germans go to the 
poll seven and a lialf million vote against the 
Government an(l*only four and a half million vote in 
its favour. When people tell us that the Germans 
hate the English and that w'ar is inevitable, we reply 
by pointing to these figures as much better evidence 
that the majority of the Germans are against their 
own Government than any that can be adduced 
to prove] that the German nation as a whole is 
thirsting for war. 

When I was in Berlin on the 
morrow of the elections of 1907 
the Socialist Vote. I called on a friend who had just 
parted from Herr Bebel. The 
veteran Socialist leader was in despair. The Social 
Democratic party seemed to have received a knock¬ 
down blow, nor did he venture to hope for its revival 
during his lifetime. Only five years have passed and 
lo ! the Social Democrats are now the strongest party in 
the Reichstag, and behind their one hundred and ten 
members stand nearly four and a quarter million Ger¬ 
man voters. They have put on nearly a million votes 
sihee last cdcction. Of course it would be a mistake to 
regard these four millions as all convinced Socialists. 
When a Gerijian is irritated with the Government he 
votes Radical, but when he gets mad with it and wants 
to say “Damn” he votes Sociali.st The rise in the 
Socialist vote indicates rather a rise in the temperature 
of exasperation than of conversion to the scientific 
doctrines of Socialism. That the Socialists deserve 
their succe.ss is indisputable. They are the only party 
that is steady for human brotherhood and that has 
offered an unflinching opposition to all the predatory 
jjolicies of our tiiqe. At the same time it is probable 
that high prices had more to do with the increase in 
thg Socialist vote than their views on international 
politics. What the effect will be on the foreign 
policy of Gerffiany of this demonstration, of the 


unpopularity of the Government who can say ? It 
was a much less alarming registration of hostile votes 
in 1870 which led Napoleon to precipitate the war 
with Germany. • 

Many incidents in^^the Elections 
Notable give one furiously to think. The 
Electoral Victories. Socialists swept the whole of Berlin 
with the exception df the division 
in which the Kaiser lives, and they almost carried 
that. The Radical candidate defeated a Socialist by 
only a handful of nine votes. In Pot.sdam the 

Socialists swept all before them, much to the indigna¬ 
tion of the Kaiser, who finds himself represented in 
the Reichstag by a Socialist for Botsdam, and by a 
Radical for the Kaiser ([uarter of Berlin. Even more 
remarkable than the victories of Berlin was the capture 
of the great Catliolic centre of Cologne by the 
Socialists with a majority of 4,000, and almost 
equally decisive was the Socialists’ victory in that 
Liberal stronghold Frankfort. As a whole the 

Socialists have no meinbevs, constituting much the 
largest group in the new Reichstag. The following 
table sh«ws the strength of the various parties in the 
present and late Reichstag: 


Socialists . 

110 

rs 3 i 

NationalLihcrals ... 

44 

1 S *1 

Radicals 

46 

9 .^ 

1491 

Centre . 

('‘> 3 l 

Conservatives . 

A.^ 

l.ssi 

Free Conservatives . 

[^5l 

Poles . 

19 

| 2 C,| 

Anti-Semites . 

M 

I20J 

Alsatians, Cuclphs, Danes, and Indepen¬ 
dents . ... •. 

*5 

I17] 

Total . 

397 


Universal regret is 

felt 

at 


Count Aohrenthal. 


the 

breakdown of Count Aehrenlhal. 
He struggled gamely to the last to 
discharge the duties of his high 
and responsible position, but an insidious disease 
proved too much for him, and he has pa.ssed into 
retisenicnt to the regret of all excepting those who 
regarded him as an obstacle in the-way of the 
realisation of their cherished policy. 'I’lie Clericals, 
who saw in Aehrenthal an insuperable obstacle 
in the way of an anti-Italian ’policy, are rejoicing, 
although with trembling, for until the old Emperor 
goes the way of his Foreign Minister they are not 
likely to harve a free hand to carry out the policy 
which is dear to their hearts. 

The Italian Government is pre- 
•• When Thiev^ paring a good deal of trouble for 
Fallout.*’ itself by the high-handed fashion 
in which it is exercising the right 
of search of steamers of neutral Power.^. Within the 
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He is showinij r liiond .some of the piece.s of shell wliich fell on 
the hospital tent at the scat of war in Tripoli. 


last month the Italian Avarships have overhauled one 
British and three French steamers for the purpose 
of seizing contraband of war or militant Turks. The 
first seizure was excused on the ground that 
the French mail steamer plying from Mar¬ 
seilles to Tunis had on board an aeroplane 
which might conceivably be intended for Turkish 
troops in Tripoli. As a matter of fact, it 
was merely going to Tunis to take part in an 
aviation contest; and, further, the French have 
imported directly sfneral aeroplanes into Tripoli 
for the service of the- Italians without anyone making 
any objection. Hardly had the aeroi)lane difficulty 
been got out of the way when a much greater trouble 
arose from the seizure of a French mail steamer, 
wliich was taking tAventy-nine Kcd Crescent officers 
and men to l’uni.s. But for the extraordinary 
blundra- of the French Charge d’Affaircs at Rome 
this incident Avould have been settled at once, fgr the 
Italians were clearly in the wrong ; but the French 
Charge ordered the French Consul at Cagliari to in¬ 
struct the mail steamer to hand oVer the Turks to the 
Italian authorities. •Thereupon a great trouble arose. 
Italy at once proposed to ^end the question to the 
Hague for arbitration, to which the French Govern¬ 
ment replitid by saying, “ First, hand over the men 
whom you have seized wrongfully under our flag, and 
then you can arbitrate to your heart’s content.” 
The Italian Govegiment, on making inquiries, dis¬ 
covered that there Avas no ground or jihstification for 
the selzfire of the Turks, Avho w^ere really fide 
R.ed Crescent men. The incident Avas immediately 


arrtmged, but not without a considerable display **of 
irritation on both sides. If this happened bAAveen 
France and Italy, Avho wore practically partners in 
the felonious enterprise in Tripoli, what would hapi)en 
if a similar incident occurred over an Austrian or 
Russian ship? , , 

The •Morocco crisis has had a 
The Fall strange sequel. M. Caillaux, the 

Oi » 

the Froneb Cabinet. Fnme Minister, Avho negotiated 
the settlement, has been caught 
in the act of intriguing against his oAvn Foreign 
Minister in order to secure a settlement more favour¬ 
able to his financial friends at the expense of France. 
M. de Selves first resigned, and then the Cabinet. 
It is indeed difficult to see liow the Republic could 
have tolerated M. Caillaux’s retention of office. 
'The disclosures forced l)y the Senatorial Committee 
of Investigation shoAv that Avhile the French Foreign 
Minister w'as threatening Germany with an Anglo- 
Russian-French w^ar if she jiersisted in making 
unacceptable demands for cessions of territory on 
the Congo, his own chief Avas busily engaged in 
intriguing Avith the Germans, for an arrangement 
on the Congo acceptable to Ins financial 
friends, but abhorrent to France. M. Caillaux began 
the intrigue when he was Minister of I'inance. He 
continued it when Prime Minister. It was probably 
Sir Edward Grey’s knowledge of these intrigues Avhich 
led him to back up so reckle.ssjy the policy of M. de 
wSelvcs. But just think of the risks lie took. It was 
quite on the cards that M. do Selves, Avith the aid 
of Sir F. Bertie, might have entangled us in a Avar 
with Germany, out of Avhich M. Caillaux might have 
slipped by dropping M. de Seh^es and concluding 
bis own bargain Avitli Germany. The incident has . 
left a very unpleasant memory behind it. It is not 
wxdl to go tiger hunting with a Cabinet AAhose chief 
may be arranging a deal with the tiger at the moment 
Avhen he has provoked the tiger to pounce upon you. 

After a momentary and despairing 
The New effort to preserve its eciuilibrium 
French Ministry, the Caillaux Cabinet collapsed, 
M. Poincare was called to succeed 
him, and in order to avoid any risk of another 
scandal he became not only Premier but also Poreign 
Minister. He rallied round him many of the most 
notable men in France. M. Bourgeois, Member for 
France at the Hague Conference, Avas induced ^o 
take the post of Minister of Labour; M . Briand, 
another ex-Prime Minister, became Minisle^ of 
Justice; M. Millcrand, the former Socialist, is 
Minister for War; M. Delcasse rerrftiins at the Navy. 
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iPhis Ministry of all the talents bej^an well with a 
ibriefSignified speech by M. Poincare, in which he 
declared that he infi^nded “to organise in Morocco 
,a Protectorate, which is the natural outcome of our 
African policy.” Speaking of the relations with other 
anions, M. Poincard said, “As fully as ever do we 
•intend to remain faithful lo our alliances and our 
friendships. We shall make it our endeavour to 
V cultivate them with that perseverance ^ and that 
continuity which in diplomatic action are the best 
pledge of straightforwardness and uprightness.” Let 
tts hope that if M. Poincare should lure Sir Edward 
Grey into any other policy of adventure none of iiis 
colleagues will (inulatc M. (.'aillaiix\s example^ and 
^arrange to sell us behind our backs. 

JiOrd Rosebery on January 12th 

Lord Rosebery' • ® Glasgow which 

Warning. has excited much attention 
abroad. He said 

We are now embraced in the midst of the Continental system. 
We are for Rood or for evil involved in a Continental system 
which may at any time bring us into conflict with armies 
numbering millions. We have eiiteretl into liabilities the nature, 
and extent of which I f*)r one do not know, but which are not 



:> ^he new French Premier, 


the less stringent and binding because they «nrc unwritten, and ^ 
which at any moment may lead us into one of the greatest 
Armageddons which sometimes ravage Europe. We have 
certain vague obligations which involve an immediate Inability 
to a gigantic war in certain circumstances which are by no 
means unlikely to occur. If you have, as you have deliberately, 
as I understand it, adopted a policy of perhaps ^rge and perhaps 
unlimited liability on the Continent, you must be prepared at 
the proper time to make good that liability. 

The speech reads as if it were a pica for universal 
compulsory military service. As Lord Rosebery 
knows that is out of the question, it can only be 
supposed that he is using this as a bogy to scare the 
nation off from pursuing the policy of Sir Edward 
Grey. No doubt if we were committed to send an 
army to the Continent whenever France chose to 
quarrel with Germany, we ought at once to make 
preparations to enable us to fulfil our liability. But 
as the nation does not realise that Sir Edward Grey 
has pledged us to send an army to the Continent, we 
make no preparations to fulfil liabilities into which 
we do not believe we have entered. 

Did Sir iCclward Grey, supported 
Some by Lord Haldane, promise M. de 

Selves to send 150,000 British 
troops to the Continent ? Did 
Mr. McKenna refuse, and was Mr. McKenna on 
that account shifted from the Admiralty ? Is Mr, 
Winston Churchill prepared to carry out a policy 
from which his predecessor recoiled and which the 
Imperial Council for Defence never approved ? These 
are questions which Ministers have not answ^ered yet. 

But they ought to be answered, and that without 
delay. 

The efforts of well-meaning folk 

Anglo German of *^^0 North Sea to 

Friendship. lessen the exacerbation produced 
by the recent anti-German policy 
iA Morocco continue, regardless of the plentiful cold 
water with which they are soused by our Foreign 
Office. It appears to be the opinion of Downing 
Street that any public demonstrations in favour of 
better relations with Germany are to be deprecated 
because they will be misconstrued by the Germans as 
a sign that wc are afraid. That is the ostensible 
reason put forward. The real reason, of course, is 
Sir Edward Grey’s deadly fear that if we make up in 
the least to the Germans the French will take offence, 
repudiate the entente^ and Jing themselves into the 
orbit of German diplomacy. Notwithstanding these 
warnings, the fpends of an AnglopGerman entente con* 
tinuc their efforts. On January 3rd the English Club 
of Cologne celebrated its Jubilee. This admirable 
institution, founded in 1862, has ne^er ceased lo 
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labour for a better understanding between the two 
nations. Iwong may it flourish, and may it bring 
forth a plentiful progeny of similar clubs both in 
Germany and in Britain ! 

One of the most satisi'actory inci- 
The Friendship dents last month was the visit paid 
with Russia. by a deputation of some thirty 
notable and representative English¬ 
men, both lay and clerical, parliamentary and other¬ 
wise, to Russia. It is the return visit, on an enlarged 
scale, to that which was paid by the members of the 
Russian Duma to London last year. The visitors 
were to be headed by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, but before the deputation had reached 
Berlin Mr. I.owther was unfortunately summoned 
back by the news of the death of his 
father. Lord Hugh Cecil and I.ord 
Charles Beresford are the most notable 
Parliamentarians who took jjart in this 
excursion; but both Ministerialists and 
Unionists were well represented, as also 
were the Church, the Army and Journal* 
ism. There was a little unfortunate mis¬ 
understanding as to the issue of the 
invitations, which appear to have been 
arranged by Mr. B. Pares in this country, 
and M. Zvegintseff in Russia. Sir 
Mackenzie Wallace, Lord Weardale and 
Lord Sanderson signed the invitations, 
which were sent out by the Speaker. 

It w’as understood that the Russians were 
very anxious that the Deputation should 
be thoroughly representative and should 
not be in any way political. Everything 
has been done in Russia to give a warm 
and hearty welcome to the representatives 
of Great Britain. 'I’heir stay at Moscow and St. I’clcrs- 
burg was crowded with receptions, bancpiots and excur¬ 
sions. The Bishoj)s of the Greek Orthodox Church 
were delighted to welcome their Anglican brethren, 
and the presence of Mr. Birkbeck lent some colour 
to the suggestion that they might witness the revival 
of the movement for the re-union of the Greek 
Orthodox and Anglican Churches; which is a fine 
dream, but one of those dreams which do no harm 
to the dreamers. The Laliour Party and the Poles 
refused to take part in the welcome extended to the 
British visitors, Wit there are sdijie people who 
delight <o play the part of the mummy at every 
Egyptian feast. 


• The attitude of some English 

A Radicals with regard to tliis visit 

RIdleuIous Radical . i .i” r 

Rump. seems to ly the very acme of 

absurdity. As long as Russia was 
a despotism without even a semblance of Constitu¬ 
tion, with no representative Assembly of any kind, the 
Daify Mn/s, following‘thp lead of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright, and all the great I.iberal leaders of the imst 
generation, worked in season and out of season for a 
rapprochehient with Russia. Anglo-Russian friendship 
was one of the watchwords of the Liberal Party. Now 
that Russia has modified her despotism, established 
her Duma, and entered into the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, these inconsequent politicians do every¬ 
thing* ilicy possibly can to inflame the relations 



Mr. T. M. 


Aaser. 


Heir A. H. Fried. 


Between whoin the Nol)el I’e.ice Prize w-is divided tliis year. 


between the two countries. They .nrc not pietyied'; 
with the Anglo-Russian policy in Persia, therefore 
they are tloing their level best (or worst) to set up a 
row lietween lingland and Russia, enthely regardless 
of the fact that upon good relations between these two 
Empires the peace of Asia de-ixinds. These gentry 
seem to forget that there are many things in our policy 
which are just as much disliked by Russians as 
we dislike things in Russia’s policy. Wlien we 
enter into a working agreement with a nation we 
do not give them a certificate for the possession of 
all the virtues; we only recognise that with all their 
shortcomings it is better to be •friends than to 4ie 
enemies, esjiecially as by being enemies we would 
a<'.centiiatc every fault that we most dislike. •I hc 
Daily News and its friends are all aX present in favour 
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of an Anglo-Clerman entente^ and as it seems as if they 
must hate someone, they are therefore reviving 
Russophobia, apparet\tly in the hope-that by so doing 
they may divert national prejudice from Germany to 
Riissia. It is a dangerous game, and one entirely 
unworthy gf the best tradition.*^ of the Daily News, 

Mr. Shusfer arrived in London at 
Mr. Shuciter Die end of the month on his way 
Pe^ta. America. He was caiter- 

laincd at a baiKjuet at the Savoy 
-Hotel by Ins friends and admirers. Mr. Shuster 
appears to be a very (';j.pal>le young m an, atid il he 
had had a little more tac^ might have done great 
things for IVrrsia, l/nfortunalely he seems frorn the 
first to have set himself to jeopardise the agrecniejit 
between Russia and England and to encourage the 
Persians in a |)rovpcaiive line, which, things being as 
as they are, everyone with half an eye must have seen 
would play directly into the hands of those Russians 
who from the first have regarded with little sympathy 
the agreement between the two Governments, the 
object of w^liich was to maintain the independence 
and integrity of IVrrsia. M'he one hope for Persia is 
that England and Riissia will be on good terms with 
eacli other, and tiuit each will act as a mutual 
clieck upon the other should they be tem|)te(l to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Persia. Eloquent 
and ambitious speeches were delivered in Mr. 
IlanmuTsteiirs Opera -House and at the Savoy 


banquet by men who do not seem to have realised the 
inevitable result of their impassioned rhetoric. Sup¬ 
posing Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Sir Thomas Barclay, 
or Mr, Lynch were made Foreign Secretary, what 
would he do ? He would either hav^ to carry on 
with Russia as best he could, endeavouring to obtain 
the maximum security for Persian independence or 
integrity under very difficult circumstances. If he 
did this he would be doing exactly what Sir Edward 
Grey is doing. Or he might take umbrage at some¬ 
thing Russia h.as done and protest against it, w'htch 
apparently is the only idea these Opera House poli¬ 
ticians have in their heads. But after you have 
protested, what then ? 

Supposing that Russia ignores your 
protest, are you going to quarrel 
WTth Russia, which means war, the 
first results of which would be 
to place the whole of Northern Persia in the hands 
of Russia, without any possibility of being able to 
dislodge her by an attack from the T'ersian Gulf? 
Our Persiamaniacs protest that tliey do not wish 
to go to Var, and as they are most of them paci¬ 
fists by profession we may acce[.)t their assurances. 
What, then, is the other alternative ? Simply to 
protest and .sulk; to break up the liarmonious relations 
between England and Russia, and to set up along the 
whole of the Asiatic frontier, from the Red to the 
Yellow Sea, the old policy of antagonism, intrigue and 



The Manchu Dynasty—An Interesting Group. 


(I) Prince Tao ; (2) Vs incr Ah ; {3) Prince Su ; (4) Prince Tsai Fii ; (5) General Yin Tchang ; (6) Prince Tsai Hsuen; 
(7) Excc’li'ency Na Tung ; (8) Excellency Hsu ; Minister Foreign Affairs Tsao ; and (10) Prince Chia Lji. 
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preparation for future war which has been the bane of 
Asia ever sines the Crimean War. After nearly forty 
years of active participation in international politics, 
I can hardly remembei® any case of such fetuous folly 
as that in whigh a certain section of the Radicals arc 
indulging at present. It is an apostasy, to begin with, 
a repudiation of the best traditions of the Radical 
Party, and it is of all others the cause most calculated 
to defeat the end which they desire to attain. 

, All last month China was \u a 
The Crisis state of unrest. Negotiations have 
China. going on between Yuan Shih 

Kai, as representing the Manchus 
in the north, and Wu Ting Fang, as refirosonting 
the Republican revolutionary movement, which is in 
the south. At one time there seemed to be a fair 
prospect that the Manchu Priirces would abdicate 
and that the State of China would come into being 
under the Presidency of Sun Yat Sen. Difficulties, 
however, arose, and misundtTslandings cropped up. 
The Manchus reconsidered their position as to 
abdication, and in the last week in January China 
seemed to lie heading straight for civil Nfar. Mr. 
Sidney Webb, who passed through China on his 
way home, reports that the revolutionary Republican 
forces have been recruited by the simple i)rocess of 
emptying all the gaols of their adult maU*s, These 
criminals were at once furnished with arms and 
enrolled in the revolutionary ranks. There will be 
spme wild work when the ex-gaol birds are let loose 
on the peaceful poi)u1ation of the North. Both sides 
seem to be feeling the pinch of mon(3y, for without 
money armies cannot fight, even in China, and even 
the greatest optimist contemplates the immediate 
future with dismay. As the result of the war the 
vast outlying provinces of China arc breaking loose. 
Thibet and the great Mongolian desert have already 
declared their determination to be independent of 
the rule of Pekin. Unless the Republicans^ and 
the Manchus can arrange their differences rapidly the 
integrity of China will be gone. And it should be 
noted, by the way, that the Japanese Government 
have issued a significant declaration to the effect that 
they do not think Republican institutions are suited 
to China. This may be a declaration of pious 
opinion, but on the other hand it • may be the 
precursor of active intervention against the 
Republican forces, japan holds that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance (y)mmits both Japan and England 
to the maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire.* It will be a pleasant prospect if, in 
addition to quarrelling with Russia about Persia, the 


Japanese should call upon us to compel Thibet and 
Mongolia to return to the Chinese fold. • 

The country^las been scandalised 
by the incident of Mr. Winston 
Free Speech Churchill’s acceptance of an in- 
Ulster vitation from the Belfast Liberals 

to adekess a meeting of'Protestant 
Liberal Home Rulers in Ulster Hall, Belfast. Mr, 
Churchill accepted the invitation, never dreaming what 
a commotion his api^earancc in the capital of the 
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A Silly Game. 

Sir KmvARD ("arson : “ Ulster will fiRht!” 

Mr. Punch: “ VVlial! Against free speech ? Then Ulster 
will be wrong! " 

Orangemen would occasion. Lord Londonderry 
and the other members of the Ulster Unionist 
Council no sooner heard of the intended visit than 
with incredible insolence they publicly declared 
they would not allow the meeting to take 
place. The proper course for the Government to 
have taken would have been to at hnce summon I^ofd 
liOndonderry and his fellow councillors to show cause 
why they should not be at once bound over to Jfcep 
the peace. Many belter nien thaa Lord Iioncjoii- 
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The Protector. 

Lord T.oni)ON1)KRRY : I only want to protect you ! 

Mr. (.^uuKCtiiLI, AND Mr. John I^edmond ; “ItVs very kind of you, bi^ we*re 
not ‘ Babes in tlie Wood,’^and we aren’t lost! ” 


Westminster GaseiteJ] 

Fits from Dickens. 

Sir E. C^a^son and Mr. F*. E. Smith as 
Lord Cicorgc Gordon and Mr, Gashford. 


derry have been imprisoned in Ireland for declara- 
rtions not one whit more illegal than the ukase 
abolishing the right of free speech in Belfast. Unfor¬ 
tunately when faced with a similar conspiracy to 
( Silence unpopular speakers in London the Government 
had taken the course of binding over the tlireatened 
' Speaker to hold his tongue or go to gaol for three 
months. If Mr. Birrcll had acted on Mr. McKenna’s 
principle, Mr. Churchill would have been bound 
:Over to stay away from Belfast, or sit in gaol for six 
months if he declined to give sureties for his silence. 
Mr. Asquith, however, is enjoying a holiday in Sicily, 
an(t, no one apjxarently being in command, Mr. 
Churchill offured to temporise. He would not go to 
• Ulster Hall, se^eing that was regarded as provocative 
i;^of a riot He would content himself with some other 
?;'^ace of meeting. To this 1 .ord Londonderry assented, 
;i^ut Lord Londonderry’s followers, by engaging all 
other halls for the night in question, rendered it 
^impossible to hold the meeting, except in a huge 
intent erected for the purpose. 

There appears to be little doubt 
Not Politics, but that the original arrangement 
but Wap. made <pnte innocently. No 

one has ever objcctcMl before to 
^fany^onic Rule speaking in Ulster Hall. But Sir 
Edward Carson’s pilgrimage of passion has roused 
i/the fightmg devil *in the poor zealots of the Orange 


Lodges, and they could not resist the temptation to 
strike a Mow at the apostate son of the patriot states¬ 
man who a quarter of a century ago had declared 
that “ Ulster would fight, and Ulster would be right.” 
Mr. Churchill’s visit seemed to afford them an 
opportunity of showing that they meant business, and 
were in for war and not for politics. The First Lord’s 
proposed excursion to Belfast served the purpose of 
a reconnaisance which unintentionally unmasked the 
enemy’s position. The spirit of dark rebellion, squat 
like the Satanic toad at the ear of Eve, had for weeks 
past been filling the Orange mind with— 

l)istoni|)or(!d, discontented lliouglits, 

V\'iin hojies, v;iin aims, inordinate desires, 

Blown up with high conceits engendering pride. 

Upon* tlie foul fiend thus engaged comes Winston like 
Ithuriel in Milton’s epic :— 

Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch’d lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but Veturns 
Of force to its own lil^eness ; up he starts 
Discover’d and surprised. As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 
Against a rumour’d war, the smutty grain 
With sudden blaze diffusec} inflames the air : 

So started up in his own shape the fiend. 

It was well to knwv what these ge«iry were plotting, 
It would have been madness to play into their hands 
by trying to hold the meeting as if it was only on 
political matters. It is not politics but wgir in Belfast 
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now, and ydu' cannot conduct a campaign on the 
assumption that this is a mere political march past 
It is worth while abandoning the meeting after the 
proposal to hold it hatt unmasked the rebel plot. 

•, Theprospects*of HomeRulearenot 

The Prospects too bright at the present moment, 
Home Rule. even apart from this Ulster row. 

Although the Home Rule Rill has 
been drafted. Ministers have not yet produced it, and 
when it i^ produced they arc by no means certain 
that it'will meet with the acceptance of the Irish 
Nationalists. Ministers have an ugly memory of what 
happened with the Irish Councils Bill. That Bill was 
framed in concert with the representatives of Ireland 
in Parliament. It was produced in the firm conviction 
tliat it would be enthusiastically accepted in Ireland. 
No sooner, however, were its contents published than 
the Bill was repudiated, hardly anyone having a word to 
say on its behalf. What happened about the Irish Coun¬ 
cils Bill may happen about the Home Rule Bill. 'I’here 
are many awkward questions, especially those relating 
to customs, finance, and excise, which may easily be 
taken advantage of by the irreconcilables fh order to 
make an outcry against the Bill. Unfortunately the 
Nationalist leaders are morbidly afraid of appearing 
to seem less patriotic than their followers. The best 
course, as I have maintained from the first, was for 
the Government to refuse to bring in any Home 
Rule Bill, and to summon an Irish National Conven¬ 
tion to frame a Bill which could be submitted as an 
expression of the wishes of the Irish people; then 
they would know where they stood. As it is. Ministers 
may be running full steam on to a snag which may 
wreck the Home Rule ship just as it seemed to be 
nearing harbour. 

There is a good deal of confusion 
popular t;dk as to the attitude 
Home Rule 9 of the Church of Rome in relation 
to Home Rule. It appear^ to be 
firmly believed by many good Protestants that the 
Pope and his agents regard the concession of Home 
Rule with profound alarm, and it is quite openly said 
that the publication of the recent Papal Decree against 
prosecuting clericals befotip lay courts was launched 
just at this moment in order to prejudice the success 
of the Home Rule Bill. A good deal of nonsense 
has been talked about the Decree, but ii is difficult 
to conceive worse noifsense than that which implies 
that the action of Jhc good old Pope and the Vatican 
in assertiirg once more the ancient policy of Rome 
as to trie immunity of clerical persons from lay courts 
'was prompted by any consideration as to the effect 


which it would produce on the balance of parties in 
Ireland. » 

Mr, Bonar ^Law^ cannot be con- 
Mr. Bonar Law’s gratulatcd ujxDn his debut as Con- 
Falluro. servative leader at the Albert Hall. 

When he was elected the Saturday 
Revieji> unkindly remarked that he was not a country 
gentleman. Judging from his Albert Hall speech, 

his right to he 
considered a 
gentleman. of 
any kind is 
ofxjn to consid¬ 
erable doubt, 
h is a great 
comc-d ow'n 
from the. 
polished elo¬ 
quence of Mr. 
Balfour to tire; 
somewhat rau¬ 
cous Billings¬ 
gate of his suc¬ 
cessor. “ Soft 
words butter 
n o parsnips, 
and hard words 
break no 
bones”; but 
Air. Bonar Law 
might be in¬ 
vited in his 
calmer mo¬ 
ments to consider whether it rondiiccs much to 
the force of his argument to call Ministers of thei 
Crown, even if they do hapj)en to be his political-; 
opponents, gamblers, dangerous lunatics, rogues,*and:! 
humbugs. Apart from this indulgence in the lingo of ■ 
the bargee, Mr. Bonar l.aw failed to give any certain^ 
sound as to his altitude towards the attack on free 
speech in Ulster. But the most famous and fatuous- 
part of his speech was that in which he referred to 
I ariff Reform. He believes in Tariff Reform because 
he believes that it is the only way to raise wages. 
That Tariff Reform will directly and obviously 
diminish the purchasing value of wages is admitted j 
but that it will tend to a corresponding, to say nothing 
of a greater, rise in wages is a very different pro[ysi- 
tion. Mr. Bonar Law almo.st plaintively admitted 
that on this question he is on the horns of a dile^yirna. 
He is not blind. He sees that TarififJieform alienates 
many Unionists whose support vfeuld carry him to 
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; victory; but, on the other hand, he sees that to 
, abandon it would split the party to pieces. So he 
wriggles out of it idi this fashion: “ We are Tariff 
Reformers, but we are also Conservatives, and we 
shall take care that any cliange in our fiscal system 
for which we are responsible is, as little revolutionary 
as possible.” The size of thb servant girl’s baby over 
again! 


The Welsh 
Disestablishment 
BUI. 


Next Session is to be clpvoted to 
Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment, and tlic Franchise question. 
No one knows what the Home Rule 


Bill is to be like - that secret is jealously preserved ; 
; but Mr. McKenna has satisfied all curiosity as vo the 
' Welsh Disestablishment Bill by his speech delivered 
in the Queen’s Hall on January 28th, in which he 
outlined its principal irrovisions. They certainly do 
not seem to err on the side of harshness. All existing 
vested interests are preserved intact. Every bishop, 
parson and curate will continue to enjoy the same 
salary which was paid to him at the time when the 
Bill was passed. The whole of the Church plant, that 
is to say, the churches,, cathedrals, parsonage houses, 
.• etc., will be handed over lock, stock and barrel to 
the disestablished community. I’his is calculated to 


be equivalent to a capital sum of one million sterling. 
‘'. The Church also will be allowed to retain all the 
; endowments which came to it since j66o, which 
" amount to about another 9,000 per annum. When 
fall these deductions have been made there will be 
3 year remaining, which will be diverted 
from its present Anglican uses to national purposes, 
according to the discretion of local authorities. What a 
• chance there is for a Welsh Carnegie to re-endow the 
Church with a lump sum of, say, four millions sterling ! 

There has been great confusion last 
vThe Problem month in the I,iberal camp on the 
Woman’s Suirpaae. subject of woman’s suffrage. Mr. 

, Asquith, having in his inconse- 
» quent fashion suddenly committed the Cabinet to 
j. manhood suffrage, which no one was asking for, 
I found himself confronted by the dilemma of the 
; woman s vote. He regards woman’s suffrage as 
I disastrous to the .State, but the majority of his col- 
Teagues, including Mr, Eloyd George, Sir Edward 
|.Grey, and Lord Haldane, arc equally convinced that 
|it would be disastrous to the State to refuse to admit 
|#o|nen to fullrights.of citizenship. As a way out it 
^#as agreed to let the House of Commons decide. If 
||the gouse voted for woman’s suffrage Mr. Asquith 
Ipledged himself to bow to its decision, and make 
I'WOipan’s suffrage ‘a Government measure, however 
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United We Differ. 

Mr. Lloyd George : “ Votes for women ! Don’t you 
listen to iny esteemed colleague ! ” 

Mr. llARCotiRT : “No voles for women I My esteemed 
colleague is talking nonsense I 

disastrous he might deem it to the State. This 
decision naturally excited much amazenicnt, and the 
Daily Chronick and the Westminster Gazette sug¬ 
gested that the qiuistion should be submitted 
to a plebiscite of the existing electors. Mr. 
Asquith had already shaken his wise head 
adversely over this proposal, but that in no way 
deterred his journalistic friends from making a 
campaign for a Referendum. 'I’lie women revolted 
against this proposal as a dodge to cheat them out of 
their inticipated success. Mr. F. E. Smpith and other 
Tory opponents of enfranchisement naturally took the 
other side. The battle rages and will continue to 
rage. Mr. Asquith probably looktjd to the House of 
Lords as a deus ex machina to avert the “ disaster 
to the State.” But as * everyone, including the 
Cabinet Ministers, in favour of the measure believes 
that the female vote will be prepondera’tingly Tory, 
the Lords will be under a sore^ temptation to enfran¬ 
chise the women and dish the Liberal Party. Per¬ 
sonally, I cannot-bring myself to tffink that the Peers 
will make such a leap in the dark. If I am right Mr. 
Asquith will be saved. Whether he deserves to be 
saved is another matter, • • 
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According to Mr. Ben Turner, 

' who delivered the Presidential 
tho Labour Party. Address at the Labour Party’s 
Conference at Birmingham on 
January 24th, the Labour Party has conceived the 
modest ambition of making itself the dominating, 
controlling, guiding and ruling party in the Slate. 
Its tactics are to purchase “free rule” for trade 
unions by giving Home Rule to the Irish. Free 
rule would seem to be the right to be above the law 
—a claim which is illustrated by the “closed shop” 
controversy in Lancashire and the United States. 
Mr. Turner seems to imagine that his ideal can be 
attained by adding to the number of Labour members 
.in Parliament, by increasing the sturdiness of the back¬ 
ing and the faith of the affiliated bodies. But surely 
something more is wanting than numbers, sturdiness, 
and faith. Brains are at least essential, and also some 
regard for the rights of others, and the liberty of the 
subject. Without these the new tyranny will be 
worse than the old. 

The great industrial event of tlie 
month was the plebiscjte taken 
the Minimum among the miners as to whether 
or not they would authorise their 
leaders to declare a General Strike if their demands 
for a minimum wage were not conceded. The 
result of the voting was decisive : 445,801 voted for 
handing in the notice, and 115,721 against it. This 
is a majority of nearly four to one. "i'his 

does not mean that a General Strike will take 
place; it merely furnishes the negotiators on 
behalf of the men with a right to resort to the 
ultima ratio should they find it impossii:)le to 
come to terms with their employers. All the ablest 
and most experienced leaders of the miners are 
against a General Strike, and it is to be hoped that 
the negotiations which have been going on ever since 
the vote was taken may result in some settlement 
which will not paralyse the industry of the country. 

The American National Commis- 
Accldents gion on Employers’ T.iability and 
Railway Servants, Workmen’s Compensation has 
prepared a Ifill, having application 
to railroads and trolly Ikies, which will shortly be 
reported to Congress. Extracts from this Bill 
that have thus far been published indicate that 
under its provisions a fixed percentage of 

wages will afford the basis of settlement for 

injuries to all wnployees. Where death results 
Jirom any injury the compensation to the employee’s 
family,* to be paid for a period of eight years, will 
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vary according to the number and earning capacity of 
the family. It is also provided that where permanent 
total disability results from any injury there shall be 
paid to the injured employee/ 5o»iier cent, of his 
monthly wages for the remainder of his life. Machinery 
for enforcing the collection of damages is provided by 
the Bill, and provision, is made for almost, every con¬ 
ceivable form of casualty? 

In the religious world one of the 
most remarkable events of the 
month was the effort made by tlie 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
to raise ;^roo,ooo in twelve days to meet the cost of 
building the new premises which they have erected 
in 'rottenham (.!oiirt Road, l.ondon. The help of an 
American expert was called in and the Press aided 
very liberally, but the sum raised fell short of jCj0,000, 
which is in woeful contrast to thfi liberality of the 
people in*! Canadian and American towns, where 
similar efforts have been madi:. 'J'he reason for 
that IS no doubt to l)e found in the fact that the 
Y.M.C.A. is a much more virile, active and useful 
organisation across the Atlantic than it is here. I 
remember the first Conference of the Y.M.C.A. I 
ever attended. It was in Darlington nearly forty 
years ago, and my plea for the adoption of a more 
secular policy nearly brought upon me the major 
excommunication of the good peopli! who wore in 
conference. Since then no doubt the Y.M.C.A, has 
learned something, but still it has never impressed the 
man in the street with a sense of its usefulness. 
Perhaps when it gets its new jiremises it will turn 
over a new leaf. 'Die bar upon billiard tables is now 
removed; that, however, is but a small thing. If 
the Y.M.C.A. could be but as vigorous, as omni¬ 
present, and as ready to help as are tlie Boy Scouts, a 
great change would come over the sjfirit of its dream.. 
As it is, it looks as if the new premises were enly 
going to provide comfortable quarters at cheap rates 
for two or three hundred young men who may or may 
not be willing to exert themselves in active Christian 
work. 

There is a remarkable move* 

. ... \ / ment now in progress in America 

Notable American , . , , . . , 

Movement, which has not yet received the 

attention it deserves in this 
country. It is the attempt to organise a revival of 
religion upon a social basis. A committee of ninety- 
seven, with a capital of ^£20,000 at its back, has 
undertaken the task of going aYter souls with just^ 
the same business-like methods as the Standard Oil 
Company goes after business. There is a conception 
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women have had too much to do in religious afiairs 
in America, and that boys and men have got to run , 
the business henceforth. “ Women have had charge 
of Church work long enough ” ss the sentiment of this 
movement which starts boys’ clubs ev^aywhere, and 
has already annexed the general secretary of the Boy 
Scouts of America. “ Take Christianity out of cold 
storage ” is the motto of the moverrient. A similar 
movement galled “The Christian Manhood Campaign” 
is already mooted in this country. 

Telephones are but an invention 

Telephones. yesterday. But already they 

have made the tour of the world. 
The number of telephone stations 
in the Australian Commonwealth is 88,860, and New' 
Zealand has 33,228, giving a total for Australasia of 
122,088. Here is a summary of the telephones in 
the various continents:— 
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Dr. Clifford, the Veteran Reformer. 

A portrait taken on !:is {'olden wedding-day, January 14. 

;for you ! 'I’alk of going to school to the Devil! But 
there is sense in it after all. Instead of sending one 
or two evangelists round the country after the Moody 
and Sankey style, they send a team of speakers, each 
of whom is limited to five or ten minutes, and all their 
discourses are as carefully arranged as the parts in a 
music-hall in order to produce a maximum impression. 
Mr. F. D. Smith, who is the central figure of the 
battalion of thirty workers which has taken the field 
in this Men and Religion forward movement, lays 
great emphasis upon the importance of social work. 
He says it is suicide if we do not go the limit this 
time on social betterment and the industrial situation. 
If the Churches do not prove their sincerity and fear¬ 
lessness on industrial wrongs this time the door will 
never again be open to them. 

The whole campaign is organised 
index system. No 

on iiio 

Card Indox System, is attacked until all par- 

ticulars concerning its moral, 
industrial, social, and religious condition have been 
ascertained and tabulated. Every man who is got 
hold of is indexed up and looked after ; in fact, Mr 
;^inith and his friends are just as keen for the conver¬ 
sion of souls as a big American Trust is for obtaining 
kpttsiomers. The movement, although not against 
ivomon, nevertheless is an attempt to assert that 


Kurojic 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 
South America 
Australasia 


2,848,000 
170,000 
30,000 
8,275,000 
80,000 
122,000 


•• Labby.** 


11,526,000 

The cinematograph is still more recent, but it is 
estimated that already a capital of ;^^4o,000,000 is 
invested in the business, Niagara Falls, which have 
been running to waste since the dawn of time, now 
furnish 415,000 horse-power harnessed for the service 
of man. These facts, and nviny others of like 
nature, remind us that a new invention may add far 
more to the national wealth than the annexation of a 
new province or the founding of a new colony. 

“ So Labby is dead. Poor I^abby! 
In such simple phrase was received 
the news of the death of Henry 
Labouchere at Florence, which 
occurred on January i6th at the age of eighty. 
Mr. Labouchere was one of the most interesting 
jiersonalities among the political men of the later 
Victorian era. As Member for Northampton, as 
editor and founder of Truth, as a man about town, 
he occupied a unique position which no one ha.s, 
since his time, even attempted’ to fill. If he had 
been able to take himself a little more seriously he 
might have achieved still greater influence than 
any that he secured; but* his cynical vein was 
loo deep for him ever to overcome it. I remember 
once labouring with him for the sJlvation of his soul. 
He was very kind, and seemed to be considerably 
amazed that anyone should tliink he even had a sou' 
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that was wotth saving. He stoutly maintained that 
human beings were only a superior kind of apes, and 
that they were foolish apes at that. He said lie never 
stood up before an audj^ence and looked into the faces 
of the fellows who were cheering him without feeling 
in his heart ? “ You silly fools, why come here and 
listen to my nonsense? Much better go to the 
nearest pub. and have a good pot of beer! ” If 
Labouchere's nature had not been corroded through 
and through with this cynical contempt for himself 
and his sfrfecies, he might have gone far and done 
ihuch better work than he was ever able to accom¬ 
plish. He was a good-hearted man, of kindly dis¬ 
position, and one who in his time did me many a 
good turn. For the last few years he retired from 
Parliament and spent his years in Florence. There 
was in him an element of J’uck, which rendered him 
a very dangerous person to deal with in high 
politics, as both Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone 
discovered to their cost. 

I have not taken much notice of 
The the more recent illustrations of the 

Medical Hinterland, tyrannical intoleration wl^ch domi¬ 
nates the l^ritish Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, although some of their decisions as to what 
constitutes infamous conduct w^ere monstrous enough 
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to Jiave been placed in public pillory ; but it is a 
f)loasanter task to notice signs of grace wliiclio seem 
to indicate that even in the lieai^sofGog and Magog, 
the great journalistic custodians of the medical 
hinterland, there may be a beginning of repentance. 
Of course, these signs of grace manifest themselves 
in characteristic fashioh, ^but it would be* too much 
to ask Gog, when penitent, to clothe himself in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes ; rather w^ould he prink himself up in 
his gaudiest armour and profess that, so far from having 
been the enemy of* research in the hinterland, he had 
always been its leading advocate. On January loth 
the British Medical Journal has a leading articie 
concerning bone-setting, in which, solemnly lifting up 
its eygs to heaven, it reproves those wicked “ doctors 
who look upon such things as outside their province 
because they regard uiKpialified practice as in itself 
sufficient to damn whatever if* touches. This 
attitude is uiiscientilic, and does not tend to 
increase the respect with whi»:h the profession is 
held by the public.” A Daniel come to jiulgnient 
indeed ! Is Gog then truly on bis way to the i)enitent; 
form ? It may be so ; but before wc kill the fatted 
calf for Gog we should like to see him bring forth 
more fruits meet for repentance. 



Photograph hy\ [ly, and D, Dtnvney, 

The late Duke of Fife, 

Who died at Assouan on January 29. 




By pernnsston of thf proprietors of** Punch **\ 

The Helpers’ League. 

Brittsm Lion (to Russian Hear): “ I join you, though under 
protest. After all, wc undertook to act together.’’ 

I’KRSiAN Cat (diminuendo)*, “If 1 may quote from the 
Anglo-Riissian Agreement of 1907, this understanding * Can 
only serve to further and promote Persian interests, for hence¬ 
forth I'crsia, aided and assisted by these two powerful neigh¬ 
bouring States, can employ all her strength in internal reforms.” 

^Prepares to expire. 


WestmifAttr Gautte,\ 

A Burning Question. 

Mrs. Bull : “ How long do you think it will last, J'^hn ?” 


X '■ N-O ( 





^ tPestminsier GaMetie.\ 

The Session's Luggage. 

/)LD Porter : “ Is this your little lot, sir ? ” 
WEW Session : “Yes ; I think that’s all.” 



Lepracaun.l 


The Political Pantomime. 


tDublin. 


New session: - Yes; 1 mmK mat s au.” ^ , _ . . --. T-T Tr 1 • 1. 1 i 

Old Porter : You've got enough to go on with, young Grand Transformation Scene in which Harlcqiim Kedmona 
gentleman 1 ” w^ciies Erin from open foes and false Jricuds. 






















}Ciimtderadatxh.\ fBcrlin, 

The New Republic. 

CliiiNicsE Dragon (lo France and America): “ Witli your 
permission I will join your pasly,*’ 


NtthtUpatt€r:\ [Zurtcti. 

After the Elections. 

Crown Frinck : Father, do you seethai ghost? That’s 
Uncle Bebel 1 Let us fly !*’ 



De AmsUrdammtr.'l 


^ Lohengrin Up to Date. 

BKTHMANN-IloJ-LWiiG (lock-kcepcr): “Oh, Mcinherr, I opened the wrong gate !»’ 
* (The referffice is to the Socialist triumphs in the elections,) 


Pasguino,} 

Italy luid France. • 

ItauanTrEMTICR (presenting the Pahiz 
Farnese to France); “ Here, my dciw, tl 
will cement our friendship and pTolo, 
your neutrality/* , 








































































CtJRRENt IN Caricature 
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Le^racauft.^ f D ubiin. 

Littlk Johnny Bull r “What a jjrcoily lot you arc. 
Look at me I All I want is Peace—a soli«l, lastint; I’eriee.*’ 
Nasty I^ot : “That is exactly what we want, too, a Solid 
Piece—^just like what you have everywhere/’ 




Hindi Punchil I 

St. George and the Dragon of Unrest. 


i 












KladderadatschJ] 

England and Germany. 

Pkace ANGia.: “ Pni doing iiiy best to make them kiss and be € 
friends, but they just won’t ! ” 


HtUf Yvrk tVifr/d.] 

The Reception Committee- 


We should be happy to send a specimen 
" copy of this Review to ally of your 
friends whom you think would be in¬ 
terested in it. 
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MuckaA ^ 

* The Partition of Persia. 


Russia * ‘‘ SIkuI we divide ; ” ^ 

Kngland: “What’s the use? lie’s already in two, and, as usual, uiy ‘half’ 
is the larger portion.” ^ 


In the ISibliotheca SatTii Professor Knudson discusses the philo¬ 
sophy and theology of the leading Old 1 estament critics—Spino/a, 
Simon, Eichhorn, De Wctte, liw'ald, Valke, Kuenen, Wellhausen. 
Most of them, he says, occupied distinctly heretical positions. But 
their main critical conclusions cannot he shown to be the direct 
eutcomc of any special theological or philosophical standpoint.* 
Their estimate of iiio religious contents of the Old Testament is, 
of course, profoundly modified. 



Hindi PjswA. ] I Bombay. 


Partition Reversed! 


Surendranalh Bannerji, the leader of the 
United Bengal, nn tlic full flrnv of ecstatic 
joy 1 



The Australia!^ Tariff Before it was . 
Improved. 

(And it doesn’t promise to b^very much 
liclter.) 
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Character: Sketch. 

THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 


I T is a moot question whether the Cinematograph 
or Mr. Keir Hardie should he regarded as the 
worse enemy of the Gaekwar of Baroda. On 
the whole, 1 think I award the palm to Mr. Keir 
Hardie. 

The Cinematograph, in its Day-of-Judgment 
accurate fashion, only represented the scene at the 
Delhi Durbar as it actually happened. But it is 
rather a terrible thought that the inadvertent action of 
a single moment may be preserved in such fashion 
that the scene, in all its living actuality, can be repro¬ 
duced in indefinite succession for endless years before 
the eyes of millions of men. It is a reminder, up-to- 
date and most .striking, of the truth of the saying: 
“ For there is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed, neither hid that .shall not be known. What¬ 
soever ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard in 
the light, and that which ye have spoken in the ear 
in closets shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.” 

The Gaekwar was the second of the Indian princes 
to pay homage to the King at the Durbar at Delhi. 
After the Nizam had advanced, had made qbcisance, 
and had backed out of the Imperial presence, it was 
the Gaekwar^s turn. He advanced with aiiparent 
nonchalance, bowed slightly, and then departed, 
apparently turning his back upon his Sovereign. The 
incident was caught by the cinema, and night after 
night all last month in all the picture palaces of the 
world the multitudes assembled .saluted with more or 
less violent expressions of indignation the action 
of “ the Prince who insulted the King.” The 
(iackwar had no intention of in.sulting anybody, much 
less the King-Emperor. liven if he had been so 
disloyal at heart as some of those who are in his 
immediate entourage^ it would have been the very last 
thing he would have thought of doing, to choose such 
a moment to offer an affront to a Sovereign who 
literally held him in the hollow of his hand. 

That this was fully understood by His Majesty is 
obvious from the gracious intimation which was sent 
to the Gaekwar affording him an opportunity of 
making a timely and satisfactory explanation.* Of 
this opportunity the Maharaja availed himself with 
promptitude. He wrote;— 

. . . the very last thing I intended or could ever intend 
was to do anything that could displease his Imperial Majesty 
or lead him or anyone else lo tloubt the reality of my loyalty 
and allegiance to his throne and person. To the British 
Government .the Baroda Slate owes everything, and to that 
Government my State and myself personally will always be 
truly grateful and loyal. 

When approaching and rf turning from the dais at the Durbar 
I am said to have failed to observe the exact etiquette pre- 
scril)ed. If this was the case it was due entirely to nervousness 
and confusion in thc^^res<;nce of their Imperial Majesties and 
that vast assembly. Only one chief, the Nizam, had made 
obeisandfe before me, and I Juid not had the opportunity of 
noticing others, and, in fact, in the confusion of the moment 


had hardly been able to note the details of what tlie Nizam did. 
After bowing I receded a few steps and turned round to as?k 
which way 1 was to go. I was under the imj)rcssion that 1 
actually descended by the rjght |>assage, l)ut am told that 1 did 
not. Having turned round tc^ask the way, I becatnc confused 
and conliimcd to walk forward. For tins mistake I can only 
say how sincerely sorry I am. 

"i'hat is a very simple statement of a very much to 
be regretted contretemps due to the nervousness and 
confusion of a man who found himself suddenly in 
the blaze of the limelight of the world. pheno¬ 

menon of .stage fright is familiar. It is a distre.ssing 
but temporary malady. * With this all-sulTicieht 
recognition of the origin of the episode the incident 
might*have been regarded as closed. 

And closed it would have been but for the cine¬ 
matograph and Mr. Keir Hardie, We had almost 
forgotten the story when the films Began to come in 
from India, and from that time onwards every night 
the British public has been presented with a living 
picture of th(' Gaekwar at the I )urbar. His explana¬ 
tion is not given. t)nly his inadvertent offence is 
repeated over and over again until at last a kind of 
legend has sprung up that the Gaekwar meant to 
insult his Sovereign, and that the King-liinil^eror may 
be relied upon in due season to take it out of the 
Gaekwar. King (ieorge is not so deficient in 
magnanimity. For him the incident ended with the 
Gaekwar’s explanation. The pictorial repetition on a 
thousand screens of the scene at the Durbar caniu)t 
affect the King's own estimate of the c.ffair. 

To assume otherwise would be to repeat the 
blunder of llie man who on seeing a picture of the 
(jucifixion rushed out and began to beat the first 
Jew whom he met. “ Vou, brute, you!” he cried. 

Take tliat, and that! ” “ What for ? ” asked his 

victim. “ For crucifying (Christ,” he rej>licd, “ But,” 
pleaded the Jew, ‘‘ that was done nineteen hundred 
years ago.” “ That docs not matter,” .said the irate 
Christian. “ I heard of it for the first time to-day.” 
The crowd in the cinema shows who hiss the 
Gaekwar see it for the first time. Ihit to the King 
it is an old story now, well-nigh forgotten ; nor is 
there the least reason to think that the reproduction 
of the scene on a thousand or a million screens can 
affect His Majesty’s judgment or induce him to go 
back upon his decision to accept the Gaekwar's 
explanation. 

Much more serious, however, than the cinemato¬ 
graph is Mr. Keir Hardie. No one denies the 
simple-hearted sincerity of the na^mber for Merthyr 
Tydvil. It is as much beyol|fe. dispute as his 
Republican abhorrence of monarcl^in general. N ot 
even his worst enemy ever accused him of being in 
the confidence of any reigning Prince in India or 
elsewhere. Hence he probably thought, if he thought 
about the matter at all, that he could not po.ssibly do 
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an innocent man aiiy harm if he used the inadvertent 
blunder of a prince in order to say nasty things about 
a* king. At any rate^this is the way in wlmdi our 
Republican Socialist delivered himself concerning 
the incident a* the Delhi Durbar ;—• 

Apparently simo, probably most, of his fellow-rulers had 
been taught lo grovel low before the Throne, as becomes all 
who go near sujh a symbol of imbecility. Hut he (the GackMai), 
with his American traditions beliind.liim, ke))t creel, aikl then, 
horror of all horrors, when leaving the dais he actually turned 
liLs back upon the King. Remembering always that 'a man’s 
eyes arc in front, and that he is not a ci‘al.>, skilled in the art of 
walking backwards, it is difficult to sec what else the man 
could do. 

The figure which stood for something real, and the one that 
the historian will depict as being alone significant, was not that 
of the King-Kmpeior, going through liis little jiarl like a wx-ll- 
jointed aiilomaton, nor the be-laced ami he-giided uniformed 
men by whom he was so plentifully siiiTounded, and still less 
t)ie bc-jewelled and bedizened semi-iiilers who bent low before 
him, hut the calm, sedate, well-built man in the while robe of 
a bearer, who moved aliont wiih native tlignily, doing all that 
was reejuired of him as a geiiLleinan, but remembering always 
that his country is in the dust with llie heel of the foreigner on 
her neck, and refusing to add to her abasement by kissing the 
foot of the oppressor, d'hat, I repeat, was the only sj- nificaiit 
event of the Durbar, and its significaiice will become even nioie 
significant as time unfi>lds the tragic scioll of the fuliire. 

AH this rhodonionltidc is tht; merest woiiseiisc, 
Mr. Keir Hardie knows poifectly well tlint llie 
Gaekwar had no deliberate intention of affronting Ins 
Sovereign, for the Gaekwar has said so, and it is to 
be presumed that thi.s calm, sedate, dignified man is 
not a liar. But just imagine the unkind suggestion 
that tins reckless speech sets uj), First, that the 
Gaek>var deliberately in.sulted his Sovereign, and, 
secondly, that to get out of llic trouble thereby 
occasioned he crawled in the dust with a lying apology 
in Ins mouth ! 

No wonder with such a lead as this that it is being 
said openly that the Delhi affair is not lo he lightly 
passed over. Only the most credulous believe that 
it may lead to the dethronement of Sayaji Rao. Mlje 
general story is that his Higbness\s punishment will 
not he so drastic as this. Some say his salute will be 
reduced. Others predict that his rank of precedence 
will he lowered by allowing the Maharaja of Mysore 
—a larger Slate than Baroda—to figure ahead the 
(laekwar, who, anomalously, ranks immediately after 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the i)reinier J^rince of 
India. Still others are of the opinion that thc^ Chief 
will be prevented from absenting himself so frequently 
and for such long periods from his Stale for travels 
abroad, as he has been in the habit of doing 
in the past. Those who ought to know declare 
that the chastisement will take the lorrn of his not 
being invited to attend Court functions when he is in 
London, just as his presence was dispensed with at 
the time of their Majesties' departure from Delhi; 
and they add that %uch intimation has been served 
upon the refractory ruler. A few even go to the 
length cpf predicting that the match arranged for 
pretty Princess Indiraraja with the Maharaja of 
Gwalior^will fce broken off; and the ruler of Gwalior, 


wlio is considered to be one of the shretvdi st 
living Indians, may be credited with knowing wheie 
and when his interests are at*stak*e, and llierefore 
may, of his own volition, attempt lo slip out of 
fulfilling his promise to marry t!ie daughter of the 
man who had the effrontery to act in a cavalier 
manner toward his liege ford. 

This is all mere gossip, and ill-informed gossip at 
that, 'fhe (laekwar, who is a very sensitive man, 
has been •already punished in exco.ss for any fault 
he c.omruitted at tlio Durbar, and it ill becomes a 
practical commonsenso nation like our own to attac'lt 
such an exaggerated importance to a mere 
in the etiquelU; of the Dufliar. 

Whatever his sins of omission or commission, 
Sayaji* Rao HI., it must he rememhered, as an 
administrator, social reformer, and ]»atriot has laboured 
hard and indefatigaldy until he has eome lo lie recog¬ 
nised throughout the civilised w(3rld as being all 
round the greatest Jiulian of his time. He has 
mainlained a firm and ])rogiessive government all 
the years he luis been Ikiroda’s ruler. He has put 
into operation reforms of great lieneficencx', some of 
which liave not yet Ihicii adopted in British India. 
He has introduced into his Slate a system of free 
and compulsory education for hoys and girls between 
the ages of six and ten ; has established a 
chain of secondary schools throiigliout liaroda, and 
l)rovidc;d institutions for the education and uplift of 
that miserable wretch the Indian jiariali ; has 
separated the judicial and cxeciilive functions ; lias 
instituted a system of arbitration and tentative trial 
by jury in minor ca.ses ; has revived llio Panchayai - 
village communities—which in the future will give 
considerable autonomous powers to rural districts ; 
has inaugurated several municipalities witli restricted 
powers, and madi^ a beginning in the matter of 
constituting jiojnilar assemlilies ; lias raised the age 
of consent and brought about necessary marriage 
reforms. He has l>ce.n liberal in granting subsi(]ie.s 
calculated to encourage industrial ventures in and 
out of his leriiloiies ; is doing everything in his puw3r 
lo stimulate tlie agri<’iillurists to adoiit modern 
methods and machinery liy inainlaininj^ an agricul¬ 
tural exjieriment farm, distribiiling seeds, and em¬ 
ploying travelling instructors to leach the farmers 
how to do their work in an uji-Uxlale manner; and 
kccqis a sanitary commissioner constantly on the go 
delivering lectures on hygiene and sanitation, in the 
endeavour lo leach the Baroda subjects how lo live 
the lifti iiygienic. 

A man w'ho had the intelligence to accomplish all 
lhi.s, and in consequence became the most respected 
Indian of our time, must be credited with enough 
intelligence and self-control not to betray his spirits 
of revolt (even if he had any) at a grand Imperial 
assemblage by offering open insult lo the Kiiig- 
Emperor. A more reasonable explanation than this 
miLst be found for the Delhi Durbar iticident. 

'I’he fact of the mailer is that Sayaji Rao could 
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• not, in the very nature of things, have followed the 
. hoary precedents or the examples of his brother 

Princes in paying homage to their liege lord, 
without turning his back upon his 
- highest ideals. Apart from l>cing the 
; ruter of a large State, Sayaji Rao is 
1; a modern Indian* He is acfihe com- 
;? bination of all that is best in the East 
l^ and the West. With martial Mahratta 
g blood flowing in his veins, with a 
jidual education, partaking of the best 
^^ttiethods and ideals of the Hindu and 
|: English systems, with his many extended 
tours in Asia, America, and Europe, he 
? is neither of the Orient nor of the Occi- 
I'dent, but of both. In tliis circum- 
^atance, he could not have comported 

• himself at the Imperial Assemblage 
; at Delhi as an Jndian of the old 

school any more than he acts like an 
old-fashioned Indian in his daily life 
at lioinc and al)road. 

Indeed, the days when Orientals 
used to grovel on their stomachs in 
the dirt in order to express a resfKictful 
attitude are fast disappearing, never to 
return. Instead of tnis, the natives of 
; Hindostan are acquiring independence 
of character, and are learning to show 
their esteem and respect on Occidental 
lines. This transition is confined only 
to those educated in modern schools. 

But the change has taken place to 
such an extent that the aliens in the 
Oriental Dejxindency have noticed it 
in the members of the new intellectual 
aristocracy that is rapidly coming to 
the forefront in India, According to 
their bias for or against democracy, 
the Westerners who witness this trans¬ 
formation talk of it in appreciative or 
daiunciatory terms. Sayaji Rao III. 
belongs to this new intellectual aristo¬ 
cracy of Hindostan. Though he has 
committed irfany strategic mistakes, 
still the Maharaja of Baroda is looked 
upon as a man standing high in the 
category of representative.s of the new 
type of Indian. 

But since the Gaekwar has been 
educated (by the British themselves, 
be it remembered) out of his Oriental 
ways, one of which, no doubt, is the 
servile expression of respect to his 
in position and prestige, it 
5:is idle and foolish to brand him a 
: r^)el. He has publicly disclaimed 
Misloyalty to ptrx Britaftnica^ and 
; coiTfsidering tho»fact tliat the British 
<iOverninent transplanted him from a 


farm to the palace at Baroda, remembering that, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the English can dethrone 
him, and not forgetting that no revolt on his High- 



Phatagrapk 3y] VC* Vanayk, 

The CaekwM*. daughter, Princess Indiranjs. 
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ness’s part could do Great Britain’s established 
authority in India the least harm, one can easily 
dogmatise that Sayaji Rao cannot well be a rebel or 
dare to insult his Suz^ain, 

The Gaekwar’s mistake, therefore, lies in the fact 
that, in paying his homage as an Indian of to-day he 
comported himself with unnecessary stiffness. He 
claims that this w'as “ due entirely to nervousness and 
confusion in the presence of their Imperial Majesties 
and that vast assembly*” Without casting any doubt 
^on the sincerity of the Gaekwar, it may be said that 
the mistake was due to the fact that, at a stage of 
transition, it is well-nigh impossible properly to 
subordinate centuries of racial experience to" the 
newly-formed ideals, and act in a sweet, gracious 
and polite manner, at the same time upholding one’s 
dignity and independence of character. From his 
somewhat intimate knowledge of the man the writer 
can dogmatically state that it would be absolutely 
wrong to feel that independence of character has 
made the Gaekwar boorish. All who know him con¬ 
cede that while he does not bend double and kiss the 
ground, as Indians of the old type used to do, and even 
do to-day, he has courtly manners. It is all the more 
regrettable, therefore, that he was not able to be manly 
yet dignified, to be unservile yet gentlemanly, to be 
self-respecting yet not stiff-necked, wdiile offering his 
homage. Right here he has committed his mistake. 
He has not only done temporary harm to himself by 
leaving the impression in the minds of the people 
that he is a rebel and an ingrate, and giving his 
enemies the opportunity of raking over his past and 
putting into it revolutionary episodes that never 
existed in fact, but he also has done Young India 
serious harm by making the outside world feel that it 
has rude, brusque manners that independence of 
character does not go hand in hand with paying 
“ Cmsar his due.” Manifestly this is an utterly false 
impression about New India, as it is wrong in regard 
to the Gaekwar, despite his blunder. 

Similarly, the Gaekwar’s greatest mistake in regard 
to the polygamous betrothal of his daughter to the 
Maharaja of Gwalior has been that, whatever the reasons 
may have been for the move, he has shown weakness of 
will in permitting himself to be persuaded to go back 
upon his, convictions and professions. It is a fact 
well known to those who hang about the Court of 
Baroda that he hates the match from the bottom of 
his heart, and that his wife, ambitious for her 
daughter, as mammas aie apt to be the world over, 
has foisted it upon him and upon the Princess. 
Unfortunately, the Maharani’s will is stronger than 
that of Sayaji Rao, though it is a recognised fact that 
Chimnabai lacks the superior intelligence of Sayaji 
Rao. It is only fair*to say that the Gaekwar is not 
the first Indian husband who has compromised his 
position in suclf a circumstance • for the sake of 
securing peace in the family, though it is regrettable 
that he has abandoned his principles for any reason 
whatsoever, no matter what domestic pressure may 


have been brought to hear on him to force him to 
do so. * 

Similarly, his Highness has shown weakness of 
will in refusing to'face llu: court in Ihe matter of the 
divorce case. Tlic writer understands that he was 
advised by his “ friends ” that if he waived his privi¬ 
lege as a ruler in this circumstance it wojjld weaken 
his prestige as the chief*of a native State w^hose inde¬ 
pendence at best is but a sort of dependent freedom. 
Ever since coming to the Baroda throne he has been 
engaged •in a ceaseless battle of diplomacy with the 
paramount Power to maintain such liberty of govern¬ 
mental action as he possesses, and it is said he chose 
to bear social oblo(iiiy in this case rather than 
jeopardise his standing-as a Maharaja and weaken 
such power as he already possesses in State matters. 
Sindb he did not sec the light of day in a palace he 
feels more sensitive about his prestige than he would 
had he been born with a gold spoon in his mouth. 
Indeed, it is a matter of palace gossip in Baroda that 
in his very domestic life he sometimes is taunted , 
with the fiict of his “ low birth.” 

However, the Gaekwar is too shrewd and clever a i 
man to siiH'er long from this campaign. As time "j 
elapses and the world is able to get a more dispas- 
sionrite focus on things, his shortcomings, which now 
loom so large, will be condo\ied in the light of his 
past achievenients and future promise. His star 
unquestionably has failed properly to guide him ' 
during recent months, but his apology, so uncondi¬ 
tionally and humbly given, makes one feel that his 
Highness has not lost his mental balance. Since the 
gods have not succeeded in making him “ mad,” they 
cannot destroy him. For the sake of India, at 
least, wc may confidently expect that the Gaekwar 
will succeed in living down his [present unpleasant ; 
notoriety. __ 

Mr. Sajnt Njhaj. Sinch contributes to TlP/s']^ 
Jl/(7^irazi/ie fov February a ro[)ioiisly illustrated article '^ 
concerning “'J'he Lile Romance of the Gaekwar 
Baroda.” It Ixrgins as follows ;— 

Thirty-seven yeais .1^0 he was :in micoiilh, unlettere(riad ,.^5 
dwelling in a bare iniid hut, clad in a brecch-cIont, with 
future before him but plodding beliind the plough in the furrow 
of his father’s field, • 

To-day he is ihe master of over 8,000 square miles of 
territory, liolds the lives of more than 2.ocx>,ooo human beings 
in the hollow of his liand, at a conservalive cstim.ate spends S 
;^400 //r ^upon his pleasures and household expenses, $ 
possesses a resplendent array of jewels of fanulous value, has 
in his service more lackeys than many European monarchs can = ^ 
afford to employ, and is famed in both hemispheres for his . 
genius as an administrator and his ciiUure as a iiiari. 

The years intervening between these two stages are packed ■ 
solid with romance which lends an engrossing fascination to thti 
life-story of his Highness Shri Sir Sayaji Kao Ill., Gaekwar, 
G.C.SJ,, (Comm^ndcr of the Select Army), 

Shamshcr-Ba/iatiur (Illustrious swordsman), Fertand-i-KkBs-i’- 
D<mlat'i-lnf^lishia (Beloved Son of the English Sovereign), / 
Maharaja of Baroda—give him his full tides. 

His predecessor was deposed by the Indian Gtfvern- 
ment in 1875* The four scions 4)f his house living ; 
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in Baroda were regarded as too old or too discre¬ 
dited# to succeed. The (Government, tl)ereforc, 
hunted up three boys, Gopal, Dada, and Sampat, 
twelve, ten, and* nint years old respectively, who 
were a branch of the Gaekwars living at the time in 
a small village of Kavlana, in th(i Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, The Government brought the three boys to 
' Baroda, and gave the Dowifger Maharani liberty to 
^select one of them to be the (Gackwan When the 
thrde boys.came before the Maharani she asked them 
> why they had come to Baroda. 'J’he ehiest one 
: did not answer at all; the second one said he 
h came because his relatives had brought him 
’ there; the third one, who was only nine years of 
age, replied, ** I have como to he the Maharaja of 
; Baroda.” 'J’he an.swcr impressed the old lady, and 
: he was accordingly proclaimed as Maharaja hf the 
I Indian (Government. Up to that time he had been 
; a village boy of Bombay, living with illiterate parents 
in a mud hut. 'i'lic (Government then set to work to 
, educate him. A school was built in the garden 
outside tluj city wall, and the poor boy was set to 
work to learn four languages—linglish, Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Urdu, as well as history, geography, 
arithmetic, chemistry, physics, and political economy. 
He had not learnt his native alphabet until he was 
nearly thirteen and after he had become crowned, 
but he had a good tutor and he made rapid progress, 
f: He applied himself in the most conscientious and 
painstaking manner to learn the business of govern- 
y ment in its minutest details. His first wife died in 
; 1885, and within a year he married again. When he 
;v married the present Maharani he was much more of a 
j; ruler than a fiimily man, and devoted himself sedu- 
k lously to master all the affairs of Baroda, and also to 
' improve his education by travelling far and wide both 
: in Europe and America. Mr. Singh says 

To-day he unquestionably knows far more of statecraft than 
, any of his officials, and it is no exaggeration to .say that, if lie 
wished to do so, he could conduct his administration without 
the least disadvantage. 

^ He is an autocrat, but has encouraged decentrali¬ 
sation and local self-governmont. He has made 


primary education for males and females free and 
compulsory throughout the IVincijialily. Compulsion 
has been applied cautiously without creating any 
antagonism on the part of •the people. He is 
endeavouring to make Gujarati, the o^edominating 
dialect of his State, the medium of education. Among 
other reforms which he has carried out Mr. Singh 
mentions that— 

lie has abolished numerous unjust taxes and cesses, carried 
through surveys of land revenue calculated to be more ethical 
both for the .subjects and the State, and C(jmpcllod the feudal 
barons to let go their merciless grip on the Baroda exchequer. 
He has built a system of canals and reservoirs, materially 
increased the number and capacity of the irrigating wells, in 
order to insure Ids subjects—mostly agriculturists -against the 
I0S.S of tlieir crops through drought, and enable them to bring 
the fallow land under cultivation, lints making the ohl fanns 
yield larger ciops. He has .spent enormous sums of money in 
opening up new roatls and keeping the old ones in good repair, 
kicrea.sing the facilities of communication throughout his 
domains, and erecting public buildings. 

The Gaekwar has separal(‘d the judicial and 
executive functions exercised by his officials, founded 
lil)raries, erected waterworks, established experi¬ 
mental farms, emplo)'ed aiuicultural experts to 
encourage the use of improved methods of scientific 
agriculture, has established a State Bank, a model 
lunatic asylum, built hos|)itals, and promoted 
industries by liberal subsidies. He has raised the 
age of consent and marriage, and enacted a great 
deal of social legislation. “ His chief fault,” says 
Mr. Singh, “is that he spends* one-sevenlh of the total 
income of his State in maintaining a small family, 
which consists of his wife, a grandson, and two 
granddaughters, tliroo sons, and one daugliter, and in 
keeping up the pomp of his Court. 'I lie (Gaekwar 
has scandalised Hindu opinion by allowing his only 
daughter to be engaged to the Maharaja of (Gwalior, 
who has already one wife living.” Mr. Singh con¬ 
cludes by saying:— 

Apologists for the Gaekwar olfer elaborate exi)lanalions to 
counteract fiiese charges. But, leaving asitle all aspersi*ns and 
apologies, his Highness Sayaji Kao HI. ranks in the forefront 
of modern administrators, and unquestionably is one of the 
greatest Indians of his lime. 














Who Are the Twenty Greatest 


MR FREDERIC HARRISON SUMS UP.. 


T he symposium we published last month on the 
subject of the I'wenty Greatest Men has 
attracted very widespread attention at home 
and abroad. I am glad, therefore, to be al>le to 
supplement the previous symposium by a further 
paper in which Mr, Frederic Harrison sums up the 
f whole subject. 

IS AGREEMEN'r POSSIBLE? 

By Mr. Frkdkkic Harrison. 

The recent symposium might have been more 
useful if a larger list than twenty had been admitted, 
and if some common 
principle of selection had 
been adopted. May I 
suggest the following con¬ 
ditions :— 

I. Fifty nanacs is not 
too much, if we include 
the whole planet and 
4,000 years. 

2. Exclude all living 
and recent names. Call 
no man happy until his 
deatli,” said Solon, Let 
us wait a generation or 
two before we talk of 
the world’s “greatest” 
sons. 

3. Include different 
nations, races, and 
creeds, ancient ’ and 
modern. 

4, Include all forms 
of intellect and character 
which have added to the 
sum of human civilisa¬ 
tion. 

5. Judge, not by bril- 
liaiK'y of genius or of 
personal power, but by service to humanity. 

6. Admits the principle of representation, i.e., 
allow one highest type to stand for the rest, and 
thus omit all l)ut A i in each class. 

In the entire history of mankind there are al>out 
fifty—perhaps a hundred—men of almost e(iual i)Ower 
and of nearly e([ual usefulness, between whom it is 
difficult to decide. A selection should not de[)end on 
personal taste, nor upon merely moral or intellectual 
superiority, so much as on permanent influence on 
their race and posterity. Alexander of Macedon 
was the most transcendent personality in recorded 
history, but bis Asiatic conquests did not ultimately 
equal the Roman Empire of the Ciesars. We must 
not admit his only modern equal, Bonaparte, whose 
evil work surpasses and annuls his good works. The 
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only perfect sovereign in recorded history, Alfred, 
worked on a scale so far smaller than the mighty 
Charles. Cromwell was more a destructive than 
strictly speaking a fo&nder; however, his work was 
indispensable, Pericles, noble as he was, saw 
his state ruined. Hannibal, the greatest soldier 
in histftry, utterly failed. And so did the 
saintly ruler, Marcus Aurelius. For these reasons 
I omitted all these in my original list of twenty. I 
now submit a larger list of fifty, based on the prin¬ 
ciple of leading types of all forms of service to the 
progress of mankind. Mr. Carnegie, no doubt, was 
• thinking of the practical 

life of the present day. 
My own scheme was a 
brief* summary of univer¬ 
sal history, (^arlyle^s list 
were merely “fine, fel¬ 
lows.” It is, no doubt, 
imjiossible to apportion 
the exact part of many 
discoverers in practical 
rficchanics ; and so let us 
take the accepted names 
in each. Columbus is 
the popular type of mari¬ 
time discovery, as Guten¬ 
berg is cf printing, and 
Franklin of practical use 
of electric force. Darwin, 
Simpson, Pasteur, Besse¬ 
mer, Whcatston(.‘, Kelvin, 
Wagner, Bismarck, are too 
near us to be properly 
])laced. Chatliam, Pitt,. 
Nelson, and Wellington; 
are too purely British. 
Otliers are too locaj or 
loo sp(;cial. Fur a list 
of fifty, on the principle I 
wide agrecinenl would be 
I’RKnERic Hakuison. 
AND THINKERS. 
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//. Mills, 


I think a 


state above, 
found, 

FIFTY FOUNDERS 
(Nor Incj.udino Drstrovkus, 


Mythical, Living, 


Moses 

Bouddha 

Confucius 

Mahomet 

Homer 

A^schylus 

Pheidias 

Socrates 

Plato 

Aristotle 

Archimedes 


•ANiJ Recent Persons.) 

of great 


Founders 

cracies. 


Theo- 


Highest types of 
epic, drama, art. 


ancient 


Founders of 
philosophy, 
science.* 


ancient gthic, 
politic, and 


















Uexander the Great ) Founders of the Eastern and 
lUUus Cjesar ) Western Empires. 


it Paul 
^t, Augustine 
Bernard 

!>hajrles the Great 
Ufred the Great 
[ft Louis IX. 

$antc 

^akespeare 

!^lderon 

llloliiirc 

Goethe 

jitichael Angelo 

liaphael 

SSozart 

i^olunibus 

Sutenbcrg 

Franklin 

t^att 

^ephenson 

Descartes 
Francis Bacon 
Slant 
Pomte 


[ Highest types of Christian 
‘ theology. Church, and 
monarchism. 

I Highest types of Mediaeval 
warriors and monarchs, 

' 

Highest types of «. Italian, 
blnglish, Spanish, French, 
and German poetry. 

( Founders of modern sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, paint¬ 
ing, and music. 

Pioneers of modem dis- 
I covery and industrial in¬ 
ventions. 


Founders of modem schools 
of philosophy. 


Luther 

t^liam the Silent 
lK.ichelieu 
Eromwell 
Feter the Great 
iFashington 
Frederick II. 
iEavour 
lliincoln 

Galileo 

Newton 

iLavoisier 

Ifplta 

l^araday 


Founders of modem reorgan¬ 
ised States; German, 
Dutch, English, French, 
American, Italian. 


Tyjies of modern science: 
astronomy, physics, chem¬ 
istry, electricity. 

Frederic^Harrison. 


S'As a supplement to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
jamming up I append various communications 
Reived since’ I went to press with the last 

f mber; — 

A SPANISH-AMERICAN VIEW. 

^M. Triana, the Minister for Colomb’ia, is the only 
inish correspondent who answered my inquiry. 

I did not fill in his list, but he wrote me an interest- 
and characteristic letter. 

M. Triana’s Letter. 

It'^Now, I am going to be quite frank with you; the 
mstion in itself is ponderous and intricate, but, 
m'irad in the light of Mr. Carnegie’s reply, it is 
“Wtely disconcerting to the point that I find 
If unable even to attempt to cope with the 
Mem. 


-“Let us see. The world up to the Middle Ages, 
when the real foundations of what is called modem 
civilisation and real human progress were laid, is 
considered as a blank. All thg recorded greatness 
of Greece, of Rome, of E^pt, and the unrecorded 
life of earlier ages is considered, as a blank by Mr. 
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(.arnegic ; in a certain measure his list reads as if it 
had been prepared for a <;lub of ironmongers or steel 
magnates, and the suggestion that acquired wealth 
constitutes necessarily a title to greatness, implied in 
the ‘ all born poor,* increases the perplexity. 

“ It seems to me that the really great men are those 
who did fundamental work; they are far superior to 
and far greater than those who built upon the founda¬ 
tions laid in advance of themselves. 

“ Another question is this : What does Mr. Carnegie 
consider greatness ? Is it merit ? Is it success ? Is it 
achievement ? Is it the potentiality of endeavour ? 

“ If greatness is to be judged by achievement, as 
far as the individual is concerned, the greatest men 
would be left out, as nearly all redeemers—not only 
the one who came from Heaven—have been crucified 
in their day. The men who do, the men who act, 
the men who achieve things may be very great, and 
certainly Lincoln, Gutenberg, Franklin, whom Mr. 
Carnegie mentions in his list, deserve a place 
amongst the great acconiplishers of specific work; but 
the men who guided human thougflit and turned or 
stemmed the great currents of the mind into /ruitful 
fields of action are the real great men. 

In the perplexity that I have tried to^ explain I 
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find that I cannot give you a list, but will conclude 
with the mention of a fable taught to children in the 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

“ There was an isfland whose inhabitants, though 
blessed with many gifts of nature, were unacquainted 
with hens and their progeny. Once ui)on a time 
there arrived on that island a man with a few hens 
and roosters ; as may be suspected, eggs ensued, 
and the man taught the people that those eggs could 
be eaten, . if boiled. The man eventually died, as 
happens to most men. 

“ For a long time, maybe a decade or so, the 
people went on eating boiled eggs. One day there 
arose a genius who discovered that eggs might be 
fried. Shortly after another one produced the 
omelette; later on someone scrambled them, and so 
on. A great man of the locality who had amassed a 
considerable fortune celebrated a national festival 
in order to honour the discoverers of fried eggs, 
omelettes, and scrambled eggs, and great was the 
joy and great was the honour heaj^d upon the happy 
inventors. But alas ! an importunate intruder with a 
memory happened on this occasion to obtrude his 
obnoxious remarks, saying : ‘ All this is very well, hut 
what about the man who brought the hens ? ’ 

“ Without prying too deeply into the evolution of 
knowledge, and mentioning solely what lies on the 
surface, I would ask in the case of Mr. Carneigie: 

‘ Where is Bacon, who was greatly instrumental in 
teaching men how to learn by experimenting?’ 
Without that teaching neither printing, nor electricity, 
nor water-meters, nor steel processes, nor steam- 
engines, nor telephones, nor cotton - spinning 
machinery, nor locomotives, nor rotary engines, 
whose discoverers are all included in Mr. Carnegie’s 
list, would ever have been invented. To refer to 
the simile, people would have continued eating boiled 
eggs.” 

Maarikn Maartkns’ List. 


Mr. Maarten Maartens, who, on my first appeal, 
refused to attempt to fill in the list, has relented, and 
I am glad to publish the following interesting com¬ 
munication from his pen : - 
^ “ I have looked again at your <iuestion. U seems 
to me that your demand was clear, many a response 
confused. You do not ask for ‘ greatness ’ of 
character, for that often remains unknown, or of 
accidental effect, as in a chance invention, or of 
uniptended well-doing, for then Pontius Pilate, for 
instance, were the greatest man that ever lived. You 
ask for the greatest impression, as a personality, on 
the whole race throughout its common life. If that 
is correct there can hardly be much discussion about 
your list :— • 


1. Moses. • 

2. Paul, 

3. "Homer. 

4. Socrates—Plato. 


5. Aristotle. 

6. Alexander the Great. 

7. Julius Caesar. 

8. The Buddha. 


9. Confucius. 

10. Mohammed. 

11. Charlemagne. 

12. Dante. 


15. Rembrandt. 

16. Beethoven. 

17. Luthec. 

18. Napoleon. 


13. Michael.Angelo. xg. Newton. 

14. Shake.speare. 20. Darwin. 

“ I have bracketed 4* because the personality is, as 
a world-impression, one. 

“ With your unequalled journalistic acumen, if I 
may be ^*rmitted to say so, you have fixed on exactly 
the right limit. Fifteen would have been impossible, 
twenty-five quite easy. Personally, I should place 
Augustine above I.uthcr, I.,eonardo above Michael 
Angelo, perhaps ! And Francis Bacon, Galileo, and 
Goethe should have got in had you not just banged 
the* door in their faces. The matter is nowise one 
of personal sym{)athy. I have had to admit thajt 
brute Alexander the Great and that brute Napoleon. 
I have been able to exclude that brute Peter the 
Great, yet ihc last-named was not a self-seeking; 
slaughterer of thousands like the other two. But, if 
you stand away and look down the history of thft 
race objectively, the twenty stars shine, to my min^;! 
immovable for all. With all due admiration, fw? 
instance, for the persistence of Columbus, it seems: 
absurd to call him one of the twenty greatest because 
he unintentionally invented the Americans. As soon 
praise the potter for the rose ! ^ 

“ Having written so much, I cannot resist sending 
you a patriotic list of greatest names in the making of; 



Mr. Maarten Maartens. 
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modern Europe, picked up amongst a couple of 
millio»*souls in the great multitude :— 

The greatest devotional writer — 'riiomas h. 
i Kempis. 

The greatest humanist—Erasmus. 

The greatest anli-Rcforra. Jesuit—Canisius, 
v. The greatest jurist—Grotius. 

; The greatest philosopher^Spinoza. 

Tlie greatest physicist—Christ. Huygens. 
k The greatest painter —Rembrandt. 

^ The greatest founder of a State—^Wiltiam the 
Silent. 

I The greatest statesman-king—William III. 

k The greatest admiral -De Ruyter. 

Tlve greatest physician —^ioerhave. 

The greatest military engineer—Cochoorn. 

5 V ** Pretty good—is it not ? ” 

5 Sir Hiram Maxim's List. 


f: The list of Sir Hi^^m Maxim is very characteristic. 
•§ir Hiram is one of our few public: men who are 
;:yehemently opposed to religions of all kinds. He 
^accompanied his paper by an assertion that neither 
Moses nor Si. I'aul ever existed! This animus 


■Explains the presence of Colonel Ingorsoll and 'I'om 
Paine among the world's greatest men • 

Confucius, author of ,the golden rule, B.C. 551 — 

B.C 479. 

Archimedes, science and mathematics, B.C. 287- - 



Columbus, who discovered America after it had 
been discovered by others, 1435—1506. 

Shakespeare, 1564—1616. 

Galileo, astronomical discovery, 1564—1643. 

Voltaire, gave superstition its death-blow, 1694— 
1778. 

Benjamin Franklin, drew electricity from the sky, 
1706 -1790. 

Watt, inventor of the modern steam engine, 1736—- 
1819. 

Thomas Paine, liberator of man's mind, 1737— 
1809. 

Thomas Jefferson, rejected the superstition of his 
time, 1743 1826. 

Jenner, discoverer of vaccination, 1749—1823. 

Napoleon, the greatest soldier, 1769 1821. 

Stephenson, inventor of locomotive, 1781—1848. 

Abraham Lincoln, the best of great men and the 
greatest of good men, 1809-1865, 

Darwin, work of evolution, 1809 1882. 

Bessemer, inventor of .steel process, 1813—1898, 

Pasteur, bacteriologist, 1822 -1895. 

Colonel Ingersoll, killed the devil and abolished 
Hell, 1833—1899. 

Ernest Haeckel, greatest living scientist, 1834. 

Graham liell, inventor-of telephone, 1847. 

Mr. Harold Bkoiiie’s \ast, 

Mr. Harold Begbie's list is in contrast to that of 
Sir Hiram Maxim’s : - 

“ By greatest 1 mean most valuable to the greatest 
number of humanity in the sense of giving happiness 
and vision and knowledge. Therefore I exclude 
Napoleon, who was a greater man than Charles 
Dickens, and prefer Kra/er, who ^has illumined the 
whole region of superstition, before Julius Caisar, 
who was no doubt a man of most exceptional force 
and power. Until one has a definition about the 
word greatest it is impossible tc compose a reason¬ 
able list. No man, I suppose, has given more 
comfort and joy and encouragement to the human 
race than David ; but he did not invent the rotary 
engine nor employ coal as illuminant. Which is llie 
greater—David or Symington? David or Murdock ? 
One has to think .before one decides, Which has 
done more for the human race, the Twenty-third 
Psalm or the Steam Engine ? ” 

Moses, 15th century B.C. 

David, about 1055—1015 B.C, 

Socrates, about 469 B.C. 

St. Paul. 

Gutenlierg, 1400-1468. 

Michael Angelo, 1475 1564. 

Luther, 1483—1546. 

William the Silent, 1533 —^584. 

Shakespeare, 1564 1616 ^ 

Newton, 1642' 1727. 

Handel, 1685—1759. • 

VVatt, 1736—1819. 

Beethoven, 1770—1827. ^ 



















Balzac, 1799—1850. 
Darwin, 1809—1882. 
Simpson, 1811—1879. 
Dickens, 1812—,1870. 
Lister, 1827. • 

Tolstoy^ 1828—1910. 
J. G. FrW.er, 1854. 


ARE THE XWEr^TY GREATEST MeN ? 

•16. St. Thomas Aquinas. 

17. St. Ignatius. 

18. St. Vincent de Paul. 

19; O’Connell, 

20. Pius X. 


FAMOUS SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 




An Anglican’s Choice. 

An Anglican clergyman in Wales, seeing that no 
clergyman of the Church of England has contributed 
to the Syoiposiiim last month, sends in his list of 
Twenty Greatest Men. Its chief peculiarity is that 
he includes Sir H. M. Stanley as one of the greatest 
men that the world has ever produced. I'his probably 
may be attributed to the fa(;t that our correspondent 
dates from Neath :— 

Moses, 15 th century B.C. 

Rameses II., 1300—1230 RC. 

lloiner, loth or nth century B C. 

Plato, 427 B.C. 

Aristotle, 384—322 B.C. 

Julius ("tesar, 100—44 B.C. 

St. Paul. 

Marcus Aureliu.s, t2t—180. 

Constantine the Great, 272 —337. 

Augustine, 354—430- 

Francis d’Assisi, 1182—1226. 

Dante, 1265—1321. 

Luther, 1483—1546, 

Shakespeare, .1564 -1616. 

Newton, 1640—1727. 

Darwin, 1809—1882. 

Gladstone, 1809.”1898. 

Ruskin, 1819—1900. 

H. M. Stanley (John Rowlands), 1841 — 1904. 

Tolstoy, 1828—1910. 

An Irish Cathomc’s-List. 

A very ( urious list reached me from an anonymous 
Irish peasant. It is characteristically Irish, and not 
less characteristically Catholic. Only an IrisJiman 
could have described the twelve Apostles as oik; of 
the greatest men in history, lietween this and Sir 
Hiram’s list the contrast is great indeed : - 

1. Our Divine Lord, true Man as true God. 

2. Our Plessed Lady. 

3. St. Joseph. 

4. 'J'he twelve Apostles. 

5. St. Mark. 

6. St. Luke. 

7. St. John the Paptist. 

8. Abraham, 

9. Moses. 

TO. King David. 

11. Elias. • 

12. St. Benedict. 

13. St. AugnstinC of Hippo. 

14. St. Patrick. 

15. ^t. Gregory the Great. 


Mr. a. H. Lkwis, vvritihg to the Ne 7 a York Amcf^icau,, 
sends a list of .some of the famous sayings of some of 
the world’s greatest men, holding that a great thought 
is often as valuable as a great invention : — 

VVasiuncton : “ Put none hut Americans on guard.** 

Galilko ; “It moves, neverlhcless.** 

IcKEDERTCK Tiiic Gkkat ; “ Kvery man must get to licavcn 
his own way.’* „ 

laN( 70 LN : “ \ ou can fool part of the peojilo all of the lime, 
and aU of the people part of the time, but you can’t fool all of 
the people all of the lime.” 

PRANKLIN : “Love your rieighliour as yourself, but don’t 
take clown your fence.” 

Cromwell; ** A batlleship is your best ambassador.” 

Mahomet ; “There is no god biu (iod.” 

Jefferson : “Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

Confucius : “ ITononr lies not in never falling, but in rising 
every lime you fall.” 

Luther : “ lo pray well is the better half of stu<ly.** 

Magellan : Ihc church says the earth is flat, but T know 
that it is round ; for 1 have seen the.slindow on the moon, and 
I have more faith in a shadow tlum in the church.” 

Natoleon ; “ Imagination rules the world.” 

Newton : “I cannot calculate the madness of a people.” 

Peter the Great: “I would give half my kingdom to 
know liow to govern the other half.”" 

C/ESAR : “Better first in a village than second in Rome.” 


GORDON’S HEROISM. 

“ CiiAkLKs Gkorgk Ggkdon, Hero," is ibo title of 
a tribute by T. A. Lacey in the 7 'rciuury. He 
says:— ’ 

I’lii'i pcrfci’l, Rcntlc- lcni{;ht as alt siicli must be, the 

most humlile and modest of uu'n : humble, in sj)iie of his 
haughty corifKlence; modcsl:. in spite of his challenging 
t]ciiu;anour. He was f)verawed by no superior, he flinched , 
from no judgment, he stinted no indignant word, he stayed no ■ 
righteous l>low ; ho was fearless to act because he sought ' 
neither reward nor praise, he saw only something to be done ’■ 
and himself the aijpointcd doer. For lie believed utterly in 
(iod. lie was Iml an instniuierit ; yet a moral instrument. 
His work was to find out vyhat God WTiuId have done, and to 
do it. If others did the like, the work w^ould be done ; if 
others blenched or went astray, there would be failure ; but he 
ujight do his part. He believed in God, and God would guide 
him. JTc could not yloubt this, for it would be doubt of God. 
He would not trust his own judgment, or the judgment of any 
other man; God w’ould show him the w'ay and he would go 
none should turn him aside. “I will do what God wills and 
whal .1 choose,” he wrote from Khartoum. It was not arro¬ 
gance, it w^as not the hypocrisy that covers self-scd<ing with 
the cloak of zeal; it w'as the profound humility and truthfulness 
of the map who cares for nothing, in success or in failure, but 
to work out the divine purpose. That was his heroism. 

He concludes with this torse paragraph ; - 

On the day of King Edward’s funeral 1 founfl two Canadian 
soldiers WTindering listlessly about St. Raid’s. I took ihcia to 
Gordon’s tomb—a tomb empty of honoured dust, but reminis¬ 
cent of the spirit. They stood to allcntior.* 



Sin^h s Harold Begbie*s Saiiit. 


1 ^ R. HAROLD BECi BIIi is one or the com- 
|r 1 ing men, if indeed ho may not already be 
described as one who has landed at his 
sifcination. He is a man with a personality, a 
issage, and a following. has written several 
oks of late which liavo achieved an almost 
precedented success, both in this country and, 
America. His l:it(tsl, entitled ‘‘ Othec Sheep,” 
scribes the im[)ressions produced upon his mind by 
j recent visit to India. Me saw the country and 
5 people that dwell therein, and he had the great 
vantage, during part at . 
ist of his tour, of being 
companied by Mr. 

)mmissioner Booth 
icker, who for many 
ars was a distinguished 
^member of the Indian 
Civil Service, and who 
since i88i has devoted 
$■ the whole of his lift: to 
;; preaching the (lospel, ac- 
f: cording to the Salvation 
■ Army, to the people* of 
i;: India. 

The picture that Mr. 
i Harold Begbie gives of 
V Mr. Booth Tucker, whose 
native name is Fakir 
Singh, is extremely at- 
; tractive, and has fasci¬ 
nated a great many 
' people who have read 
; the book. 

“ Other Sheep,” take it 
all in all, is a great tribute 
; to a great man ; and that 
; being so, 1 was delighted 
to seize the opportunity 
ofr Mr. Booth 'J'ucker’s 
presence in London to 
iv ask him to come round 
^ i to my Sanctum and liave -rl ^ „ 

a talk. Mr. Har< 

' Fakir Singh resixmclcd 

to the invitation, and thon, as his manner was, he 
fc forgot all about Harold Begbie, and set himself with a 
p ivhole heart to interest me in the work that the Salva- 
|; tion Army is doing for the redemption of the outcasts 
p India. When I listened to Fakir Singh’s account 
: the multifarious efforts which the Salvation Army 
l^is.making for the amelioration of the condition of the 
l^H^tOple of India, it seemed to mo that they areattempt- 
I^Wg to achieve salvation by silkworms -whicli dark 
IMtnng, being interpreted, means that they have eon- 
foe idea tliat millions of the Indian jxjople 
|‘,inay , l>e snatched from deadly poverty, the like of 



which is inconceivable to the Western world, by 
training them to manage silkwdrms. 

The Indian silkworm produces eight crops of silk 
a year, whereas his French brother only produces 
one. France has, indeed, almost forsaken the grow¬ 
ing of silk for the breeding of silkworms or silkworms’ 
eggs. Fakir Singh gave me what seemed almosf 
fabulous figures concerning billions of silkworms’ eggs 
which are exported from France every year. A 
thousand tons of silkworms’ eggs, which arc sold at 
varying prices from 3s. to 4s. an ouncCj represent 

innumerable billions of 
active workers, each of 
which is no sooner 
batched out than it sets 
to work to convert mul¬ 
berry leaves into silk. At 
first the experiments were 
' not successful; they put 
the wrong sort of cater¬ 
pillar upon the wrong 
sort of tree, with the 
result that the caterpillar 
killed the tree, and foe 
tree killed the caterpillar. 
However, by long and 
patient experiments they 
now know how to fit the 
caterpillar to the bush, 
with the result that the 
supply of silk from India 
is steadily increasing, and 
in time Fakir Singh and 
General Booth may be 
the greatest silk-producers 
in the world. At the 
present they are modestly. 
engaged in pioneer work, 
and do what they can to 
act as middleman be¬ 
tween the peasants who 
act as shepherds to the 

Mr. Harold Befrble. s.lkworm flocks and foe 

great silk manufacturers 
of Europe and America. 

But the silkworm industry is only one of the multi¬ 
farious economic activities which absorb so much of 
his energies. The Salvation Army did a noble work 
in India in agitating for the establishment of land 
banks, which before that time were practically non¬ 
existent in India. They acted as pioneers and the 
Government followed in thgir wake. There are few 
institutions so much appreciated by the people as the 
land banks. is very largely the work of the 
Salvation Army to find out a good thing, to turn the 
energy and enthusiasm and intelligence ^ of their 
people loose upon it so as to carry on experiments 






(iirtiich the Government could not at first undertake, 
then, when they have demonstrated that it is a 
practical, useful proposition, the Government with this 
object-lesson before it takes up the idea and extends 
it throughout the Empire. 

After silkworms and land banks, perhaps the most 
useful thing diat the Fakir Singh has had and has still 
in hand is the development of village industries. 
PcQp’e are still on the land in India; although there 
Js a certain tide setting in towards the factories of 
great cities, and to keep people on the land, you 
r must help them to make a living on the land. 

“ They can be helped in two ways,” he said. ** One 
' is to help them to buy at cheap rates improved 
machinery, instead of going on with their rickety 
machines. You do a great thing for a woman when 
you give her a good spinning-wheel in place of a bad 
one, and show a man where he can get a loom which 
can turn out twice as much cloth of better quality 
than that which he was producing before. That is 
the first thing-to improve the efficiency of the 
worker by furnishing him w'ilh up-to-date appliances 
for handling his material. The second thing is to 
help him to bring it to the market. Co-operative 
production goes hand in hand with co-operative 
distribution. It would have been no use for the 
Government to have tried this. At first it was neces¬ 
sary for us to go down among the people, wearing 
their clothes, leading their lives, eating their food, 
becoming ourselves Indians as it w^ere, so as to win 
their confidence and to show that we care for their 
w^elfare; then they tell us their troubles and point out 
their di^culties. They are an honest people, the 
Indian villagers. You learn to love them very much 
when you live among them. It is a great joy in my 
life to feel that this day and every day we are helping 
them to a better life."” 

“ Wdl,” siiil I; “silkworms, land banks, improved 
spinning-wheels, co-operative distribution—anything 
else ? ” 

“Oh I heaps of other things,” said Fakir Singh; 
“ still, there is more to follow. There is one thing 
we have very much at heart at present, and that is the 
introduction of the eucalyptus tree into India, The 
Government tried it and often failed, and being dis¬ 
couraged they were inclined to desist. But on making 
inquiries I found out they had tried the wrong sort 
of eucalyptus. There are any number of kinds of 
eucalyptus trees, some of which are grown on the 
frosty hills, others of which thrive best near the sea 
shore. We collected a great deal of information 
regarding the right kinds. A great tree, the 
fiucalyptus; it grows quicker than any other and 
produces hard wood, and it is the greatest pre¬ 
ventive of malaria that has yet been discovered. 
We have devoted a good deal of attention to the 
planting of trees. WeTiave borrowed from America 
the institution of i\fbour Day, and one day in the 
,:, )’ear all the children in our schools go out to plant 
trees. Another day in the year we go out to see how 


th^y are thriving. It is attention to little details which - 
secure us the success of all these operations. The ; 
discovery that by putting a simple porous earthen¬ 
ware pot of water beside ^ newly-planted tree 
keeps the soil moist has saved thousands of the 
little trees from perishing. Another thing which is 
vitally necessary is the improvement of their method 
of agriculture, so as tq enable them to^ keep more 
stock on less land. The gradual enclosure of the 
forests has deprived the peasant of much of his ^ 
grazing ground. We have to explain to him now 
that he eSn no longer pasture his cow upon ten acres, 
that by improved methods of culture he can keep ten 
cows on one acre, although that of course is somewhat 
exaggerated, 

“ The welfiirc of the people is what wo Keep con¬ 
stantly in view. Help the people to help themselves, 
and fo improve their economic conditions at the same 
time that we are labouring to save their souls. That 
is the great object which we keep constantly before us. 
We have sixty million of outcast people in India, 
with whom the educated Brahmin will have nothing 
to do.” 

“What relations have you with the Government?” S 

“The very best,” said Fakir Singh. “Of course, i;’ 
you may tliink I am prejudiced, having been in the ; 
Civil Service myself, but I must say that after all 
deductions have been made it seems to me that the 
Indian Government is the best Government existing 
in the world. I do not think you will find in any 
other administration in the world a standard of duly 
so high as is to be found in the Indian Government. 
Their relations with us have always been most cordial.. 
They have handed over to us from time to time the 
care of professional criminals with wliorn they could 
do nothing. In India there arc whole communities, 
the members of which return thtunselves to the census ; 
as professional robbers, w'ho live by robbing. For 
generations they have praclisetl brigandage and ; 
dacoity as a means of iiveliliood, and it is lhe.se i; 
people that we are after. The great thing to teach 
them is that there are other means of making a ^ 
living which are moni desirable than that of looting J 
villages and waylaying travellers. In one case tfie : 
Government gave us an old fortress as a base from , S 
which to conduct our operations. I'he criminals, V': 
after having served their time in gaol, were handed o 
over to us to settle on the land to make them 
industrial citizens, and we have had great success. 
The Indian nature is very responsive to kindly treat¬ 
ment; the great thing is to establish confidence, to wun 
their hearts ; when that is done all the rest follows.” 

“ What about the police?” I asked. 

“ Well,” said Fakir Singh, “ I must say the Govern¬ 
ment makes the best of the materials that are available. 

It reminds me of a story General Booth is fond of 
telling of a very fine lady who was at one lime takers 
in a vision to see the celestial city. Her angel guides 
showed her various beautiful mansions prepared j^rr 
the just when they passed over. ‘ And whose is that 



liQ^nsibn over there/ asked the lady, pointing to„ a 
very beautiful building. ‘That/ said the angel,‘is 
for your charwoman.’ ‘ My charwoman/ said the 
lady. ‘ If you havp such a palace for a charwoman, do 
show me what you have j)repared for me.’ Where¬ 
upon the angel led her a long way off to a very 
poor quarter, and showed her a very small shanty. 

There is your l»ome/ said he. ‘ 'That/ said she, turn- 
|:ing up her nose in contempt, ‘ is that all you have for 
,ine?’ *I am very sorry, madam/ said the guide, 
but we have done the I»est we can with the material 
you have sent up to us during your earthl/life.’ So 
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“ Fakir Singh.** 


Lomuusbioiicr l)v)Olli-Tuckfr and his wife. 

it is with the Indian (iovernment, they do the best 
they Ccan with the material they have to hand.” 

“ Now about Mr. Begbic,” said I. 

“Oh,” said Fakir Singh, ‘‘ They are his own ideas 
which he has exi)ressed in his own way. M e have no 
responsibility for them. 1 told him many times that 
he was wrong, hut it is one thing to tell a man he is 
wrong, and another thing to make him believe it, and I 
ieem to have failed with Begbie. lie has been very 
kind, and I want to say no more about him cxccpilng 
this* I wish he had said more about the work and 
less about me/‘ 


ORIENTAL VIEW OP WESTERN WOMAN. 

In the Modern Review for January, Har Dayal sets 
out to prove that there is not much to choose for 
vvomen between East and West. I'he fine talk of 
Europeans and Americans about the superior position 
of women in the West is, he says, simple falsehood. 
“As regards woman, man is the same gross, brutal 
egoist everywhere.*’ Beneath all disguises peers'forth 
“ tlie same old figure of the imchivalrous, disdainful, 
indifferent man-brute, and the stunted, w-eak, timid, 
-dependent and ignorant slave, woman.” The boasted 
higher position of woman in tlie West is a myth. 

“ONK CONTINUAL CRUCIFIXION.” 

In the middle and upper classes, says the writer, 
the life of a woman between the age of fifteen and 
her death is one continual crucifixion. With the all- 
importanl question of marriage, the tragedy of 
\voman’s life begins. It is a .sadder tragedy in the 
W’est than in the East, for in tlie liast the duty of 
finding a breadwinner falls on the girl’s parents. 
Education, accomplishments, deportment, are all 
intended to fit the w^oman for the marriage market. 

MARRIAOE nv HUNT OR J'URCHASK. 

Marriage is secured l)y a Aoman in liurope liy a 
hunt or by purchase :— 

iS'o pen fan describe tbc anguish of those women who cannot 
find purchasers in llie market or wlio fail to liag some game 
in this hunt. They are stranded, and no one jiities them. 
Their lot is one of terrible hardsliip in these upper classes. 
'J'hey become mere human wrecks, the refuse of the market, 
which tile managers throw into the garkage box. 

Is not the condition of the (irienial woman, who hnJs a hus¬ 
band, a home, and assured imaintcnance jiioviiled for her as 
soon as she reaches maturity, a hundred times better than 
that of these pitiable scramblers in the matrimonial market, 
where, to add to their troubles, the supply far exceeds the 
demand ? 

THE PROFES.SIONAL ‘woMAN. 

M. Letourneau pronounces true marriage by pur¬ 
chase to be more common in France than elsewhere. 
The economic emancipation of woman appears to the 
writer n confession of failure :— 

This advancing civilisation must drag her in the mire of 
inoilerii comniercialism ; she must also learn to lie and cheat, 
to haggle and calculate, to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market. This is wliat this boasied emancipation of 
woman in the professions really means. But there arc no traces 
of th^ immense sui)eriority over the Turkish women that some 
people ascribe to the educated ladies of the West. They arc 
all alike ns I'hey all chatter trifles. They are all 

credulous and shallow-brained. There is no great. difference 
between the Fast and the West, or even between Africa and 
Furo])c in this respect. 

THE JjEPJII of WORKING WOMEN’S WOE. 

AVorking women suffer still more :—■ 

Tlie life of the women of the working-classes is worse tliaia 
that of helots. Girls of tender age arc overworked in factories 
like beasts of liurden. , . . No 'Furkish woman or Soudanese 
slave leads such a life of unremitting toil and brutish squalor. 
7/its is almost the nadir of human degradation^ and it is found 
in the West, which is said to honour w^rran. 

The writer adds that the darkest night is just 
before the dawn. 









The Pagan and Christian Conception of Go^d. . 


“THE MIRACLE" AT OLYMPIA AND " 

R einhardt the jew has made the Christian 
world* of London his debtor by compelling 
the multitude to sec and wonder at two mar¬ 
vellous scenic representations of two of the vanished 
faiths of mankind. His success opens up a ivide 
field for the enterprise of audacious dramatists. There 

are a score, 
nay, a hun- 
dred, religions 
~ both ])ast 
and present— 
wliich are cap¬ 
able of sym¬ 
pathetic repre¬ 
sentation on 
the modern 
stage. There 
is the faith of 
the Druids, for 
instance, wliich 
has in it great 
P'ossu bili ties, 
and a play 
based on the 
IVorsliip of 
Moloch .would 
outdo “ Qidi- 
pus Rex in 
horror. The 
rites of Isis, the liacchanalian orgies of the cult 
of Cyhele, offer ohyious attractions to those who 
find profit in exploiting the mysteries of sex. Still 
more attractive, because more grim and weird, are the 
obscure and obscene rites of Voodooism. “ Dear Old 
Charlie” might be induced to license a realistic 
representation of Phallus worship, and that ancient 
deity I'riapiis might he honoured naked and un¬ 
ashamed instead of being the furtive inspircr of 
musical comedy and the gay humours of Labiche. 
Hindoo mythologies afford endless themes for the 
Reinhardts of the future. Nor can it be said <ifter 
“The Miracle’\and “Clidipus” that anything must 
be rejected as common and unclean. 

The study of comyiarativc mythology has long 
engaged the attention of the learned. These repre¬ 
sentations on the stage are now democratising the 
subject. The great advantage of the dramatic treat¬ 
ment of what the frecthinkcT scornfully waves aside 
as superstitious is that it must be sympathetic. That 
has its disadvantages no doubt. To accustom 
thousands of young men#and maidens to think them¬ 
selves into Ih.e mental and physical state of bacchantes 
can hardly be comfnended as tending to purity of 
thought, of manners, or of morals. 

The same objection may be Uken to the persona¬ 
tion of the Lady of the Camellias or of “Bella 



OEDIPUS REX ” AT COVENT GARDEN. 

Donna,” But surely it is something to the good dial 
men and women should be familiarised with the out¬ 
worn creeds in the str^igth of which their ancestors 
faced the problems of life and went down into the 
chill waters of tlic river of death? Each of tlicse 
religions, “exploded superstitions ” as men call them, 
was at one time a stop on the great altar stair by 
which humanity has groped its way from darkness to 
the throne cf (Jod. . Since “ the first man stood God 
coiHiuercd with his face to heaven upturned,” epch 
successive generation li’as formulated, according to 
the light afforded it, a creed and a ritual which 
defiiTed wiili more or less exactitude the angle at 
wiiich they faced the Infinite. The scenic represen¬ 
tation of liiese rites enables us at j,cast to realise with 
a more syii»i)alhelic understanding the marvellous 
variety of conccjilions which man has formed of God. 

It is at least belter tliat great mulliludes should be 
gathered togetlier to see and to relic;ct upon the 
ancient ways in which our foreialhcrs realised Divinity 
than that they should l)e pcrj)clually surfeited with 
contoai[j]atiMg the various methods in which men 
corrupt their neighbours wives and deceive their own. 
If it be true that all paths to the Fatlier lead wlv^n 
self the feet liave spurned, it must be i)rofitablc to see 
vividly represented before tlie eye and ear the efforts 
which our fiithcrs made to stumble upwards towards 
the Author of their being. Of course this is abso¬ 
lutely opposed to the old notion tliat a man should 
turn away as from a temptation of Satan from any 
attractive presentation of any creed save that in 
which he was born and baptised. It used to be 
regarded almost as much of a religious duty to 
despise your neighbour's creed, to caricature it, to 
aluise it, as to hold firmly to your own. Religious 
men and religions women have for general ions acted 
on the princi|)le of the ingenuous juror who wanted to 
j-top the case and find a verdict before the counsel for 
the defence had been heard. “ It is all so clear ^o 
me now, but if that other fellow s[)eijks I know he 
will confuse me.” Reinhardt is making us hear the 
other fellow, and it ought to be counted to him for 
righteousness. 

And right here before I go any further I must make 
a personal explanation. In order to help to increase 
the popular interest in “ The Miracle,” I wrote a 
letter which has been extensively ciuoted in the Press 
I>oinling out how directly Reinhardt’s play challenged 
the narrow-minded fanaticism of Orange Protestant¬ 
ism. I asked, in tl^e same vein of scolfing irony as 
that employed by the Prophet Elijah when he ijad 
the ywiests of Baal on the hip, what our good 
testants were thinking about when they raised such a 
huilabaloc about the procession of the Host :u tiie 
Eucharistic Congress and sat down lamely hdore 
this beautiful but defiant presentatmn of Romi h 








ijdpctrine^ And then caricaturing the absurdities 
' Cherished in some quarters, I asked in derision how 
jtinuch money haci been subscribed by the Vatican and 
^he Jesuits to subsidise this subtle attempt to pervert 
lithe Protestant subjects of our Protestant king. I 
^yttiought that the extravagance and exaggeration of 
iSdy letter would have been sufficient to show my real 
tdrift; But alas ! I rinderestfmated the density of the 
||)irain of the Protestant public. Imagine my dismay 
finding myself enthusiastically hailed as the one 
Jthan who dared to bear witness for the* Protestant 
;;laithl In future, when I write anything in the same 
; Vein I shall have to add like Artemus Ward, “ N.B.— 
^i^Tbis is rote sarkastic.’’ 

All the newspajxjrs have*described at such length 
r“The Miracle’’ and “(Edi- 
f pus” that I shall spare my 
readers any detailed account 
' of either one show or the 
other. I will address myself 
to pointing out as simply and 
clearly as 1 can the concep¬ 
tions of life and of the rela¬ 
tion of man to God which 
these two plays of Rein¬ 
hardt's have impressed upon 
the mind of the f)ublic. 

Judging them from our 
present standpoint, they are 
both distinctly immoral. 

They both set forth ideas 
as to the relation of God to 
. man in terms which only 
need to be stated in their 
naked simplicity to revolt 
the moral sense. 

Take the earlier play, the 
“ CEdipus ” of Sophocles. 

Here we have a man who, 
so far as his own will and 
conscience are concerned, 
is absolutely innocent, 

CEdipus, so far from doing 
wrong, met his doom in try¬ 
ing to escape from commit¬ 
ting the crimes it was predicted he would commit. 
He was a man who wished to e^senpe from sin. 
He was no monster of inicjuity. He was indeed 
a man pious and public-spirited, a good father, a 
loving son, a faiihtul husband. He was a sovereign 
. devoted to his people's welfare. In order to escape 
^ frorn the predicted horror of a double crime he 
" sacrificed his right to the throne of Corintli and fled 
:,as an exile to another realm. By his ready wit he 
saved the people from the devastating appetite of the 
. flBphynx, and was regarded by his contemporarle.s as a 
" benefactor and a Saviour. Yet this man of all men 
Vl^made the victim and the sport of the malignant 
^ gotis.’ He is led, all unknowing, to commit with 
innocent heart tSie very oflences which he desired of 


all things to avoid| and having committed them there = 
rains down on him the pitiless vengeance of the gods. 
His wife-mother hangs herself. He tears out his eyes » 
in the anguish of his remors§, and departs alone an 
outcast and a wanderer into the desolate wilderness. 
From our point of view CEdipus had done no wrong 
and deserved no punishment. He deserved indeed 
our profoundest pity, our loving compassion; but 
from the point of view of the drama not only was this 
not the view of his contemporaries, it was not even 
his own view. He was terribly punished, but he 
makes no railing protest against the divine fiends who 
had ordained his destruction. It is all very strange 
and abhorrent to us, an outrage upon what we now 
regard as the elementary ideas of justice. 

And yet and yeti . The 
night upon which I saw 
CEdipus was the twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the 
night on which I was wel¬ 
comed in triumph in Exeter 
Hall after my release from 
Holloway gaol, to which I 
had been consigned as a 
penalty for having en¬ 
deavoured, not wisely but 
too well, to increase the 
legal safeguards against the 
ruin of young and innocent 
girls, 'rhe anniversary re¬ 
called some of my medita¬ 
tions in ray prison cell. 
One of the most persis¬ 
tently recurring thoughts of 
that time was the injustice 
with which Society treats 
the fallen w^oman. Many 
a girl has “ lost her virtue 
in innocence as absolute 
as that of CEdipus. But 
although she may have been 
as helpless in the toils of 
her betrayer as the trapped 
dove, Society takes no ac¬ 
count of that. She has lost 
her character and is cast out, like CEdipus, or doomed 
often to a fate even worse than his. Nay, many 
times her undoing has been due to her very effort to 
preserve her virtue. Fleeing from temptation in one 
quarter, she has found herself in the toils from which 
there was no escape. Of which fact the annals of the 
White Slave trade afford only too much overwhelming 
evidence. Yet Christian society, priding itself upon 
its morals, is as remorseless as Apollo in the tragedy 
of Sophocles. , 

This brings me to the equally immoral story of 
“The Miracle.” Here the pendulum has swung to 
the other extreme. In “CEdipus” the innocent falls 
crushed by the ruthless gods. In “The Miracle” 
we have the guilty made the special object of the 



The Nun in the Miracle Play. 



1 favour of Heaven. A nun, the finest flower of the 
convent, surrenders herself willingly, knowingly to the 
arms of her lover. The lure of the Tempter over- 
. came her maidenly scruples. The riot of her senses 
revolted against the aqjtere morality of the cloister. 
The teachings of her religion were forgotten on the 
very morrow of the day on which their truth had been 
attested by a miracle. She violated her vows and 
sacrificed the virginity she had pledged to a heavenly 
bridegroom to the knight who made her his paramour. 
,Never was sin more flagrant committed with more 
open-eyed consciousness of its enormity. But instead 
, of bringing tlown upon her guilty head the wrath of 
Offended Heaven, the blessed Virgin herself steps 
down from her throne in order to assume the 
dress and to personate the fugitive. To screen the 
guilty and fallen nun, the Virgin vacates her throne 
and serves as a humble sister of the convent in order 
to conceal the guilt of the erring one. 

The play goes on. The perjured nun loses her first 
lover to become the prey of a succession of para¬ 
mours. By the time she has reached the last stage of 
degradation in the common lupanar^ she has been the 
mistress of from ten to a dozen kings, princes, and 
knights, who have fed her on the richest fare, clad her 
in dainty robes, and given her what to the carnal 
mind must have been a right royal good yme. In 
the course of this career of unbridled debauchery she 
fell in the family way, and became a mother. Her 
child dies. Then she repents, and returns to the 
convent. When she arrives she finds that the Virgin, 
having fulfilled her rt^k as locum tenens while the nun 
\yas carrying on ouUide, remounts her throne in the 
cathedral and waits silent and unreproachful the 
return of the prodigal. The nun, bearing her dead 
baby, prostrates herself before the obliging Virgin. 
In the original play she resumes her old garments and 
takes her old place without anyone suspecting what 
rigs she had been playing since the day of the 
miracle. But the baby must be got rid of. A happy 
thought struck her. Since the Virgin had been so 
kind as to keep her place warm for her while she 
rioted outside, would she not also oblige by disposing 
of the fruit of lawless love. She placed the dead 
baby in the arms of the Mother of God, by whom it 
was accepted without demur as the infant Christ. 
There thq story ends. But the desire for a good 

curtain” led the producers of “The Miracle” at 
Olympia to spoil the tale by omitting the resump¬ 
tion by the nun of her conventual dress, and the play 
closes with a triumphant procession, in which the 
nun is lost in the crowd, and the Virgin, still clasping 
in her arms the nun’s baby, is carried amidst the 
sound of sacred song down the stage and out of the 
church. 

That is one side of the matter. On the other side 
it may be argued that *^The Miracle” represents the 
triumph of thepagry? xA&dX—Naturam cxpellas furca^ 
tamm usque recurrcL If the spectacle of the welcome 
home oftheapostate nun represents thesupreme triumph 


of tlie conceptiori of the exceeding height and depth 
of 'the loving-kindness of God, the assent given by 
the Virgin to the escapade of the nun repitsents 
the triumph of the pagan ideal of the lawfulness 
of the gratification of the senses even in the heait 
of the Christian cloister. The nun and her lover 
do not turn their backs upon the Virgin. On 
the contrary, before the elopement they kneel 
before her protesting thdlr passion, imploring her to 
forgive, if not to sanction, the breach of the con¬ 
ventual vows. Nor is the A^irgin impassive to their 
appeal. Motionless as her statue, when one word or 
movement might have prevented the lapse from 
virtue, no sooner has the lady departed with her lover 
than she actively bestirs herself to cover up her traces 
and conceal her frailty ‘from the abbess and 
sisterhood. Thus we see in “ The Miracle ” a double 
recoil»-the recoil from the ruthles.s god of hate, who 
pursued with unrelenting vengeance the innocent 
CEdipus, and the recoil from the austere doctrine 
w^hich demands the crucifixion of the natural inborn 
sex instincts of the race. 

There is yet another view of the Virgin’s action 
which is more in harmony with the Protestant Chris- : 
tian ideal. It is that the Virgin consented, not to a 
lawless love, but to a marriage between the nun and 
her lover. In so doing the Virgin recognised that 
cloistral vows should not stand in the way of lawful 
love, that a true love marriage is superior to celibacy, 
and that her subsequent reception of the nun was the 
natural and proper sequel of her approval of a 
marriage which had ended unhappily. 

According to this theory the nun only consented 
to marriage with her first lover. Her subsequent 
adventures were forced upon her again.st her will. 

Unless we accept this Protestant theory this 
mediaeval legend is as much of an outrage upon the 
moral sense of mankind to-day as the undeserved 
torture of the righteous CEdipus. In one the innocent 
is punished, in the other the guilty is screened. In 
neither is there a trace of justice. ^V'e ask w’ith 
Qidipus :— 

If one should dream lhal such a world hegan 
In some slow devil’s heart that hated man, ^ 

Who should deny him ? 

Yet there must have been some kernel of truth and 
of morality, which is the truth of things in these 
conceptions. One-sided they were no doubt and at 
variance with our moral sense. Yet the doctrine of 
the omnipotence of God is asserted as strongly in 
CEdipus as is the doctrine of the boundless com¬ 
passion and sympathetic nature of the goddess who 
is the real deity in “The Miracle.” lu is true that 
the god of the Greek drama was no beneficent 
being;— 

*Tis Apollo, all is Apollo. 

O ye that love me, 'tis he long lime hath planned ^ 
These things upon me evdly, evilly. 

Dark things and full of blood. 

It may, however, be argued that Apollo was 4 ut 



vifiting the sins of the father upon the child. Xhe 
parents of (Edipus were warned by the priests and 
Beers who trod Apollo’s temple that their son would 
. slay his father ai]d marry his mother. Therefore 
they decided to circiimvent the Deity l)y exposing 
their son to what they believed was a sure and linger- 
ing death on the mountain top, to which they pinned 
him by a shnrp blade thrust through both his feet. 
They believed they had cheated the Deity, But, as 
I’^he American poet says, “ YouVe. got to git up airly, 
^ Ef you want to take in God.” For a. time all went 
,;well. 'I'he guilty pair not merely believed* they had 
v’Tendered the prophecy impossible of fulfilment, but 
Ijocasta at least exulted in her sin. “ Behold the 
/fruits of pro[>hecy ! ” she cried, after narrating the 
baffling of the seers’ jiredictio'n. 

Jocasta was a thoroughgoing agnostic. When 
>iCEdipus tells her he is filled with fear lest* the 
/prophecy should be fulfilled about his mother, Jocasta 
replied , 

What shouM man tlo with fear, who liath but Chance 
Above liiin and no sight nor j^overnance 
Of things to be ? To live as life may run : 

No fear, no fret, were wisest ’ncath liic sun. 

And thou fear not thy mother. Proi>licts deem 
A deed wrought that is wrout^ht but in a dream ; 

And he to whom these things are'nolhing, best 
W'ill bear his burden. 

Ac( 0**ding to the cfnics of the gods, such senti- 
fnents ought not to be cherished with impunity. 
Erom this point of view the punishment of (Edipus was 


but the natural and necessary corollary of his mother^s 
guilt. As the children of Achan were consumed in 
the fire which burnt the man who disobeyed the word 
of jehevah so (Edipus suffered for his parents* trans¬ 
gression. The fathers have dZiten sour grapes and 
their children’s teeth are set on edge. It may not be 
the justice of man, but it is not an unnatural deduc¬ 
tion from the law of nature. 

“ But a new law came when Christ came,” and in 
“The Miracle ” we see the recoil carried to its furthest 
limit. The touching story of the Prodigal Son is 
outdone by tliis story of the prodigal daughter, 
and in the rejoicing of the human heart over the 
discovery that God is a God of love we see the Virgin 
making herself accessory to and an accomplice in the 
violation of the most sacred law. So we may regard 
the two plays “(Edipus^ and “The Miracle” as the 
dramatic expression of the extremest form of the two 
dominant ideas—of the ancient pagan creed deduced 
from an observation of the law of nature, and of 
the Christian doctrine of the infinite compassion of 
the God of love revealed in Christ Jesus, Said 
“ (Edipus ” 

Am I not charged wbh doalh, 

Most charged and filled to the brim 
With curses ? And what man saith, 

God hath so liated him ? 

But the message of “The Miracle” is that by 
Christ cometh the forgiveness of sin - for God so loved 
the world 1 
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A Great Scene in “OEdipus Rez.” 
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THE ABUSE OF THADE UNIONISM. 

■ # • 

AN IRRESPONSIBLE TYRANNY WITH POWER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


The dispute at Accrington as to the employment 
of a man and his wife and of another woman who 
W'ere not members of the Union paralysed the cotton 
trade of Lancashire for nearly three weeks. It is 
estimated that the working classes lost a million 
sterling in wages and the trade of the di.strict wa.s 
diminished by seven millions sterling. The difficulty 
was finally surmounted by the tact of Sir George 
Askwith, who arranged that work should be resumed 
on the old basis, and that Unionists and non-Unionists 
should work together for six months, in which period 
it was thought some permanent arrangement might 
be arrived at. No sooner, however, did the owners 
re-open the mills than the workers struck work the 
moment the three non-Unionist workers appeared in 


The strike against the non-Unionist has long been a 
familiar and unlovely feature in the organisation of 
labour. But it is only of recent years tha] this power 
has been exercised will? the ruthless severity which is 
calculated to fill all friends of labour with dismay. It 
is regarded by many excellent men who are engaged in 
the orgaifisation of labour disputes as a perfectly right 
and proper thing to com[x;I working men, by lair 
means or foul, to join the Union. 

But this, however serious an infringement it may 
be of the liberty of the subject, is nothing to the 
later developments of the doctrine that the Trade 
Uni( 5 ns can do no wrong, which is to be witnessed 
in its full growth in America, and is by no means 
unknown even here. I'or the New Tyranny is no 
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Cotton ojieratives wlio relus^d to join the Unions .-iiul prccipitutol llic strike. 


longer e.xerled rnensly to compel working men to join 
thc'Union whether they like it or not. It is employed 
without scruple to doom working men and their 
families to the slow torture of starvation, if, from any 
catises over whicli they have no control, they are not 
admitted into the Unionist ranks. Now it is one 
thing to tleprive a man, his wife and children of their 
daily bread in order to compel the man to join the 
Union, but it is an altogether different, and an in¬ 
finitely worse thing, first of all, to decree that a man 
shall not join the Union, even if he wishes to, and 
then to refuse him any opportunity of earning his 
living, because he is not a Trade Unionist. » 

It is this tendency which fills many of the sincerest 
friends of labour organisation with alarm. J'he 
Roman Catholic Church in the days when there was 


the mills. They pursued the unfortunate non-Unionists 
with vituperation and aljuse, threatening vioicnce, 
until finally they succeeded in driving them out of 
the mill. 

It is an ugly incident and one which seems to 
justify many of the w’orst things that arc said as to 
the lack of good faith which characterises Trade 
Unionists. Indeed, it seems almost to be accepted 
as an axiom that a T’rade Unionist can do no wTong. 
A Trade Unionist should be above the law, and a 
Trade Unionist should never be expected to keep 
his bargain. This is a'sad descent from the old high 
principle which animated 'I’rade Unionists of the 
last generation, ft is difficult, however, to account 
for the proceedings in Lancashire excepting on some 
such assumption as that which I have just stated. 
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|tfe limit to its power to use force, even in the extreine 

Iferindi of rack and the stake, to punish heresy, 
|^9ver Went so far as do modern trades unions in the 
llrresponsible exercise of the power of life and death. 
||Por the Roman Church in her worst days was always 
ii^illing to receive the heretic when he repented and 
^Klhpiitted to her authority. But in America working 
who have been expelled from the union, either 
pcpm the caprice or prejudice of the local voting 
lajority in their lodge, arc denied al) place for 
, Jppentance. 'I’hey arc branded as industrial lepers ; 
l^ihey apply in vain for admission to the closo ranks of 

t e union from whicli they have been expelled, and 
any employer ventures to give them employment a 
v^irike is ordered or bis goods are boycotted by all 
|fhe trades unionists of the United States. This is a 
pjiideous a»id horrible abuse of the power of the associa- 
|t 56 n j it is utterly destructive of liberty, and will iivovit- 
febly in tlie end provoke a reaction which may do 
liufinitely more liarm to the cause of labour than the 
^Utmost that could be obtained by the boycott of the 
|hon-Unionist. Those who are incredulous as to 
^the possibility of such a tyranny finding its place 
|in modern society will do well to read Mr. W. J. 
vMerritt's article on the closed shop in ihe North 
American A*me 7 o for January : — 

i WHAT IS A “CLOSKD SHOP?” 

The “closed shop i': a‘system prevailing in factories con- 
; ducted under a fixed rule that none l^ut union men in good 
gistanding shall be employed at the trade involved. It is called 
phe closed shop ” because its doors are barred against all 
4;«tnpl6yes whom the union docs not recognise, and it is con- 
prd^ed with the “open sliop,” where both union and non- 
[^aiiion men are employed, without discrimination against 
The non-union man may be denied union member- 


ileither. 


phip ; he may have been suspended or expelled, or he may not 
fd^Jsire membership, but in either of these ilii cc contingencies the 
iufdct, and not the reason, that he is non-union is the conclusive 
jl^isqualification against employment in a closed shop. As the 
f employer cannot review the union’s adjudication that a man is 
non-union, and as in most unions, like all secret societies, an 
^applicant for membership must be approved or voted in, and no 
;; court or any other authority can review the organisation's 
action in rejecting the applicant, the result is that no man can 
secure employment in a closed shop except by consent of the 
l^nion. 

Mr, Merritt describes in considerable detail the 
g^^hod ill which this tyranny, exercised by irrespon- 
i$ible local majorities voting in ballot, is brought into 
Sbperation. 

. HOW THE TVKANNY IS ENFORCED. 

The first step is to strike against any employer who 
^ives >vork to a non-unionist. Should strikes fail of 
purpose, the American Federation of Labour, 
l^ich has a membership of nearly two millions, repre- 
P&pting ten million persons (over a tenth of the entire 
American population), arc all pledged to boycott the 
'^ods produced by the open shop. There are one 
lipusand four hundred organisers of the Federation, 
^ipse chief duly is to sec that the boycott is 
forced :~ 

K With Agents in every trade centre of the country, and local 
Bpiiir.Utoos of all trades to act ai their commands, with travel¬ 


ling agei>t$ going from city fo city, and spies to detect open-shop 
shipxiieiiis ahd“ telegraph the information to the unions at the 
place of consignment, we have a phenomenon hitherto unknown 
in either democratic or despotic states, with its branches like 
veins throughout pur entire society. 

Another weapon is the insisteice upon the employ¬ 
ment of the Union libel, which is fixed to all goods 
produced hy closed shops. The conditions of labour 
may be much better in the open'shop, but its goods 
are branded by the absence of the label, whereas a 
closed shop which may be run ufider much worse con¬ 
ditions has a full right to use the Union label, . 
Carpenters* Union refuses to handle any goods or to ^ 
work upon any materials which come from an open 
shop/ The same rule prevails in relation to many 
other, workers. By the aid of the strike and the 
boycott and the label the chances of a non Unionist 
earning his living can be reduced to a minimum. 

AlUNDON HOPE ALL YE WHO-! 

Many trades unionists who are professedly the 
friends of liberty and justice are to be found who 
w'ould defend this use of power in order to compel 
men to join the associations by whose actions they 
arc supposed to profit. But few, I hope, even in this 
couhtry, would defend the exercise of this power of 
life and death, for that is what it comes to, against the 
man who wishes to join the union but who is for¬ 
bidden to do so, and then is punished for not being a 
Unionist. No man has an enforceable legal right to 
membership in any trade union. He must apply 
for membership, and he may be rejected or black- « 
balled in exactly the same way as if he applied for 
membership of any private club. Sometimes if a 
man has left the union for a time, possibly because of 
his inability to pay the levies, his application to rejoin 
may be rejected, or he may be admitted on condition 
that he pays dues on the wages h^ has earned during ’ 
the years he was outside the union. Some men who . ^ 
have once been members, and have withdrawn, have 
been obliged to pay large fines before they w^e 
re-ad;niitted. Sometimes the unionists will refu^ to ■ 
admit any new members at all in a given perii^ of 
tirtie, ‘Others will refuse to admit any new members ■! ■ 
above the age of twenty-one, and others systematically 
excUide foreigners. i ' 

If local union by a majoiity vote refuses any 
applioetion, none of the other unions throughout the 
count|Ji, accept the unfortunate man who his 

'except by a two^irds vote , 

appli^' 

and' even then his application Ts #mvalid linl 
he can obtain the consent of the union which first 
rejected him. Thus, if a man is blackballed for per¬ 
sonal reasons by a union in California, he cannot 
be admitted to a union in New York excepting by 
a two-thirds vote, and then the decision must be 
ratified by the union of Califoriiia. 

IS THERE NO REMEDY? 

Mr. Merritt considers the tyrann^ has reached such 
a pitch in America that employers will be obliged to 
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: the closed shop movement by a counter organi¬ 

sation which would bring the country very near to a 
civil war. He maintains that the State should 
, intervene :— 

If a commercial nation in peaceful limes cannot protect the 
rights of its working class to secure employment firoin those 
who wish to employ them, it has lamentably failed. 

The hi^itory of civilised government affords no parallel 
whereby law i>ermits a combination of men to enter into a 
scheme so calculated to imperil and destroy property and 
; personal rights. 

Nothing could be fairer than to place upon the statute books 
i;. in all the Stales ax law wliich forbids any combination on the 
part of any class of people, whether employers or employees, to 
■ \ discriminate against a man on the ground that he is or is not a 
member of a labour union. 


THE BRITISH LAW AND TRADES UNIONS. 


Mr. Walter V. Osborne, of the Osborne Judgment 
fame, writing in the Westminster Rroiewiox January, 
: , maintains that it is absolutely necessary that the Trades 
Unions Act of 1906 should be amended. Mr. Osborne 
traces the condition of the present unfortunate position 
of affairs to the TaffVale decision, which deprived 
the Trades Unions of the immunity which they had 
‘ previously enjoyed of being able to conduct a strike 
without being liable for damages. Mr. Osborne 
' says 


Little real harm had been suffered by fhe country during all 
years 0/ supposed immunity, and this argument xvas the 
inducement for the passing of the Act of 1906. No 
'sooner was this Act passed than it became an instrument of 
tyranny in the hands of extreme but narrow-minded, and often 
ignorant men. Trade Unionists had long fought for the right 
to combine without coercion or disability, but they now sought 
to deprive others of the liberty of choice they themselves 
^ demanded, and denied the right for any man to remain 
ou|jide the Union. They seek with impunity to obtain the 
dismissal of non-union men, and to so take away their 
means of livelihood. If the Union men strike all others 
must come out, to use dtheir own words, “by fair means or 
foul.” Contracts and agreements are disregarded, whilst 
violence is indulged in by the mob. If the leaders, immune 
{ by the Act of 1906, deliberately defy the civil law. 


there fe little wonder that their more ignorant adherents defy 
the criminal law. The 1906 Act is A real inducement to crime 
of every description, by giving a false impression that crinunal as 
w'cir as civil wrongs done in connection with a strike are 
immune. By encouraging mobs to assenjble outside privat»! 
houses and places of employment at fimes when passions run 
strong, the Act becomes a real danger. If contracts and agree¬ 
ments are to remain the corner-stones of our commercial an<l 
industrial life, if the individual is to retain .any shred of liberty, 
and if violence and briilality is to be pul down, in fuel if we arc 
to be saved from anarchy and civil war, it i$ necessaiy that the 
Act of 1906 should be immediately amended. 


HOW TO FACE INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 

In the Edinburgh Rcinciv for January the wTiter of 
an article on “Changes of Current in Political 
Thought" takes a cheerful view of the situation. 
The reviewer declares he looks forward to a great 
future for llie 15 ritish people. He admits that there 
are clianges that are inevitable, but which need not 
necessarily be either wicked or degenerate. He looks 
forward to a great campaign agairist disease as the 
outlet for energy which at the present moment is 
expressing itself in strikes and riots. 

So inveterate an optimist is the reviewer that he { 
contemplates Syndicalism with equanimity. He 
deplores the ado]:)tion of any strong measures by the ; 
Government against Syndicalism. Syndicalism springs 
from discontent, and it is better that it should come 
to the surface. There are two practical ways of 
meeting the discontent. The first is to remedy, by 
granting the popular demands. This, the writer says, 
is very often impossible. The second way is to 
provide channels by which the overflowing discontent 
may from time to time relieve itself in a comparatively 
harmless manner. Minor strikes are to discontent 
what vaccination is to smallpox. Strikes may con¬ 
stitute a natural safety-valve for blowing off the 
passions of industrial discontent; and it would be in 
the last degree unwise if the Government were to 
block up these safety valves. Repression will never 
cure that discontent except among a decadent people. 

“ Passion " is always best relieved by conversion into 
“ action." Anger is quickly sfjent by abuse or blows, 
without which it would have been long harbourej}.. 
The article is an interesting one as a survey of the 
shifting currents of political thought at the beginning 
of the century. 


Dividends v. Missions. 

“The dividends which flow from the wealth of South 
America into the pockets of British investors in one 
month exceed in amount the total expenditure on 
evangelical missions in that continent in a hundred 
years," So says Allan Green, writing in the Sunday 
at Home on “ The Continent of Opportunity," South 
America, and its evangelisation. As Great Britain 
already has close upon six hundred millions investei^ 
in the continent, and this immense capital yields 
nearly thirty millions a year as dividend, the statemgpt 
seems to be credible. 


Leading Articles in the Reviews 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 

Consbrvative Hopes— 

“ Curio/' writing on “ The Turn of the Tide " in the 
Fortnightly Revietv for February, is quite sure the 
Tories arf coming in. The present Government has 
not two years to live. The turn of the tide is sure 
to come, but Ministers have ante-dated that turn. At 
the same time he warns the Tories that it won’t do 
for them to lake up a purely negative attitude; neither 
the Church nor the Union, nor Tariff Reform, will in 
the long run be assured if Toryism does not succeed 
in saving the revolting masses from the arms of 
Labour. It will not do for the Tories to come in on 
a programme summed up in the phrase “ anything for 
a quiet life”:— < 

Fur the temper of the industrial districts at the present 
moment it will not do at all— ami it is in the industrial districts 
that the vast bulk of" the seats have got to be won. The aspira¬ 
tion there, as present and continued I^abour trouble proves, is 
not for a quiet life but for a better one. 

—AND FEARS. 

Mr. F. E. Smith, in the Oxford and Cambridge 
dilates with glowing hope on Unionist 
prospects. 'Fhe chaqge from October to January in 
the outlook of the Party is, he says, prodigious. The 
Insurance Act—the underlying conceptions of which 
Mr. Smith is careful to say are bold and beneficent— 
and the circumstances under which it became law, 
have powerfully contributed to the growing wn- 
popularity of the Government. He anticipates that 
the forthcoming session of Parliament wdll carry still 
further that unpopularity. “None of its proposed 
measures will win it a vote : some of them will lose 
many in differtMit parts of tlie country.” Mr. Smith 
goes on to rejoice in the split in tlie Ministry over 
Female Suffrage, l»ut at tlie same time reveals his 
anxiety about a division in tlio Opposition on the 
same question. He urges even those Unionists who 
believe in enfranchising the propertied woman to 
prevent the beginnings of what may prove to be the 
terrible evil of general female franchise. 

'I’OKY DEMOCRACY— 

That seems all })rctty jdain sailing until we read the 
rjext article in the Forhiightly by Mr. Arthur A. 
Baumann, entitled “Is a Tory Revival Possible?” 
“Yes,” says Mr. Baumann, “not only possible but 
certain, if the leaders of the Tory Party would turn a 
deaf ear to other advice and al)solutely refuse to 
make any attempt whatever to outbid the liberals in 
their appeal to the democracy.” He implores Mr. 
Bonar Law and his? colleagues to recur to the honest 
name of Tory, or the respectable appellation of Con¬ 
servative, but, he says ;— 

We are compelled to assk to-day, as Disraeli'asked in 1844^ 
what does the Conservative Party conserve ? Is the Tory 
tradition a myth, the hocus-pocus of political priests, or is it a 
living principle, ad.-iptable to the conditions of modern politics^? 


—“a disorganised hypocrisy” 

“Tory democracy,” he says, “is disorganised 
hypocrisy.” He denounces Mr. Balfour for declar¬ 
ing that “ the protection of the rightg of property is 
in no sense the special function of the Conservative 
Party.” That, Mr. Baumann maintains, is in truth 
its first function. “ The Conservatives,” he says, 
“ had much better leave Social Reform alone for the 
present^ first, because the nation has had its bellyful 
of Social Reform during the last three years; and 
secondly, because we Tories do not really understand 
the question.” Two-thirds of the educated skill of the 
country are Conservative; nine-tenths of the accumu¬ 
lated wealth of the country are Conservative. If 
public credit is to be restored and the national 
finances put in order, this is not to be done by 
publishing a pale copy of Lloyd Georgeism. The 
electors ought not to be asked to choose between 
two competing programmes of Socialism, but between 
Socialism and the strong and orderly government of 
the Empire. 

CLAIM OF THE UNDF.RFED MILLIONS. 

Now this loo seems plain sailing; then we turn over 
a few pages and we come to a paper on Strikes by 
“G.,” \smo draws a lurid picture of the growth of 
Syndicalism'and the prospects of revolutionary anarchy, 
which for the most part of it would appear to confirm 
Mr. Baumann in his contention that the supreme 
need of the hour is to rally round threateyied property. 
Just as we are settling down to this comfortable con¬ 
viction we arc pulled up short by a warning that the 
condition of tl'ic people question is such that unless 
something is done, and that right speedily, there 
is nothing before us but wide wasting desolation. 
“G.” says^r John Bull 

These children of bis hard work ; they have helped to build 
iij) a great Enquire, a workbwide commerce. And wliat is his 
care of them ? In a typical English city one-sci'ciith o{ the wage- 
earners, ab Joafer.s being exceptod, were recently receiving wages 
insuficient to keep them in bare physical ejfieiency —tliat is, for 
bare housing, bare clothing, bare food. Iii_^the capital of the 
]Lmj)ire, thirty percent, of London working men receive wages 
be/ow the subsistence. Lvel. Ueguiled in his distress, in his 
stupefied brain and underfed body, by false leaders, the working 
man js at last embarking on the only projrppl measures oflered to 
his hand—the strike, the nuiltii. lied strike, the generaLstrike. 

What Alout “ Prince Proletariat ” ? 

Another paper very much on the same lines is 
Mr. Walter Sichel’s essay, which he calls “ Prince 
Proletariat,” He also speaks in an uncertain voice. 
He asks:— 

Why should not the Tory Party stir I.al>oiir to emancipate 
itself from the Unions as at present conducted, or, rather, why 
should it not frame some plan for tlie reconstitution of those 
Unions on proper lines? The national safety is at slake, tyid 
the national party should act as if philosophic doubt had not 
wholly whittled away the resources of inspiration. 

On the whole our Tory frierilis seem very much 
more certain that they are going to succeed to power 
than they are as to what use they will make of the 
power when it is placed in their hands. 
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THE CHINESE CRISIS. 

Yuan Shi Kai*s Calculations. 

In the American Reinew of Reinews for February 
appears an interesting character sketch of Yuan Shi 
Kai’s career, by a wriier who has but scant reverence 
for that shifty opportunist:— 

When the cafl came from Peking on the heels of revolutionary 
‘ successes Yuan accepted it, after due and decorous hesiiation, 
thinking somewhat in this wise: If the Hankow rebels ami 
their revolt turn out to be like a hundred other uprisings which 
preceded it; if they become, as they are very apt to do, a house 
divided against itself after a few months of feverish agitation, 
then Yuan can turn to the Manchu throne and the Regent, 
Prince Chun'{wdio had given him a little vacation on account of 
/“rheumatism of the leg”) and ask politely but firmly to 
sec who happened to be the .saviour of the Manchu dynasty. 
He knew that the government forces were superior to the 
revolutionary ones at Hankow, provided always that government 
forces had the necessary food and ammunition. Tliat, 
of course, w’as simply a question of money. And wdih his 
tremendous international reputation, he must have thought it a 
rather easy mailer to float a foreign loan for whatever amount 
might l)C needed to carry on the campaign— more especially 
because the maintenance of the Manchu dynasty was as 
important to the foreign capital of more than 725,000,000 dels, 
already invested in China as it was to himself. But even if 
an impossibility came true ‘and the rebels succeeded, he would 
be still safe. He should have it in the hollow of his liands to 
depose the Manchu ruler, and, deposing him, he could turn 
to the revolutionary countrymen of Ins -always remembering 
that Yuan is a Han, not a Manchu—and politely but firmly 
request them to notice whose hand it was that piishea ofl’ the last 
of the Manchns from the dragon throne. 

Unfortunately for Yuan things did not turn out 
quite in that fashion. 

Sun Yat Sen’s Mistake. 

Dr. Dillon, writing in the Contemporary Review^ 
takes a very gloomy view of the situation. He says :— 

To be quite frank, I must further and give it as my 
opinion that China is breaking up, aiul that Sun Y.ai St n, the 
l\epul)lican in a hurry, has dealt her the coup iic grace. \’iewcd 
from a national angle of vision, the republican form of goYcin- 
ment seems least adaptetl to the conditions now prevalent in 
Ihc J'’ar I' 2 ast. The bonds l>y which it keeps the elements of 
the nation together are loose and easily severed, 'riie degree 
of compactness with which the provinces are united is slight, 
and the danger (jf disentegration is correspondingly gn at. The 
evil consequences of this republican pressure are already making 
themselves felt. The centripetal forces of the nation are less ilian 
centrifugal, Mongolia is not nearly so lepublican as Canton. 


Black Aversion for White. 

Fastidious white women are so fond of proclaim¬ 
ing their racial aversion to Imrnan beings that are 
black that it is well at times to know that white people 
are even more repulsive to black. In the Journal 
of the African Society Colonel H. E. Rawsoii says :— 

In West Africa we arc loM Ijy the Director of the Niger 
Delta Mission that the unsophisticated African entertains 
aversion to white people, and when, on accidentally or nnex- 
pectcclly meeting a white man he turns or lakes to his heels, it 
js hecau.se he vfecls that lie h.as come upon some unusual or 
unearthly Creature, some hobgi^blin, ghost, or sprite; and when 
he does not look straight in while man’s face, it is because he 
believes in the'“evil eye,” and that an aquiline nose, scant 
lips, and cat-like eyes afflict him. The Yoruba word for a 
European means a “ pefled man,” and to many an African the 
white man exudes some rancid odour not agreeable to his 
olfactory nerves. Moreover, Europeans are regarded as plague 
carriers. 


HOW THE CARNEGIE PEACE MONEY WILL BE 
SPENT. 

Details of the European Organisation. 

% 

La Paix par le Droit for January loth publislics 
an article upon the Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace, which say.s : — 

The European Bureau of t^ie Carnegie Endowment has been 
installed, very unostentatiously, since January isl, 1912, in 
Paris, Rue i’icrrc Curie, 24 (Tel. 838.03 .and 839.32), in some 
suites of rooms in a building in the Sth ward, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the fnstitut Oceanographique and llic l.iboialories allotted 
to the widow of the great savant to whom wc owe the discovery 
of radium, in the very centre of that district of schools which is 
erdivened by the oveiflowing life of the University of Paris. 
Provided with the working instruments of a modern “ Office ” 
the Bureau will be for Europe, and in due time for Asia and 
Afric*'^ the executive organ of the decisions of the Third 
Division of the Carnegie Endowment. 

Its mission will be to transmit Ihc communications of that 
department to the organisations or the personages interested ; to 
gather together their replies, and to study propositions relative 
to the propaganda. It will be the seat of the reunions of the 
European Council, To assist it in its function the personnd 
of the Bureau (M. J. I'rudhonnnux bas for an elficient secretary 
and colleague M. J. E. Puech, Doctor of l/iws, secretary of the 
French Society for Arbitration between Nations) will have 
recourse to the authorised opinions of national “ cor¬ 
respondents ” in the principal countries of the Old World, 
chosen from amongst the most experienced leaders of the Peace 
Movement, 

Charged to do its utmost to foster amicable international 
relations, the Bureau will devote itself to that i>arl of its work, 
while extending to the delegates of the endowment and to all 
friends of peace from abroad a welcome whose eoidialil)' 
will alone for its informalily. T.et us add finally that as the 
functioning of the iJureau—as we have ju-^i define t it—will give 
rise to con.sit|(Ma,l.)lc circulation of funds, the Third Division ot 
the Carnegie I'ndowmenl, by a selectioii wlrich wdll wir.i 
universal aiquoval, bas apj)oinlc<l as audiU'r or exiiniriei ot 
acrounts of die European sccrelarysldj) M. rin'orloic Ruyssen, 
1 ‘residcnl of I,’.'ssocialion de la Paix parle Droit. 

'To make the reader fully acquainted with llu? resolutions of 
the W ashington Trustees we w ill make a lew last extracts from 
the report oT the AVr.v Vor/c 'limes'. ‘‘The work of j.ropagancla 
in I'.uropo will be eoiiducled by the Peine Jnlt:rnali«'nal Bureau 
of Pe.ace, with the helj) of grants whit h it will receive from the 
Carnegie Endowmeni. . . . The considerable activity of the 
centiar ofti.:c of International Associations, established at 
Brussels under die direction of M. H. l.a Fontaine, will also 
KM-eive financial encouragement and .-.upport. The Endowanent 
will give its .support to the principal organs of the Pacificist 
Press in Europe. . . . Special correspondents have been chosen 
in the centres of public opinion, Paris, London, Berlin, \icnna, 
and Tokio ; and, thanks to them, the Third Division of llte 
Carnegie Endowment will be kei>t accurately informed of the 
general state of public opinion as to lh<^ extent to wliich die.* 
great causes wdiicli the Endowment proposes to serve receive 
benefit from those conferences.” 

From this it would seem that M. Prudhonnaux 
and M. Puech are to constitute the real brain of thq^ 
Carnegie Fund in Europe. Some idea can be formed 
of M. Puech by an article of his entitled “A Survey 
of 1911,” which appears in the same number 
La Paix par le Droit. • 



THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND 

V,: ' On the Eve of Home Rule. 

j, Mr. Sydney Brooks contributes to the Fortnightly 
'i^tview an article entitled “ Aspects of the ‘ Religious ’ 
'i^uestion in Ireland.” Pray note that the " religious " 
in inverted commas. Mr. Brooks says that the 
r-Roman Church is in favour of Home Rule only so 
lipng ad it is sure of not getting it. They fear that 
Iptome Rule in Ireland will mean an anti-clerical 
^vlreland, and that popular feeling might very soon be 
ilbrought into sharp collision between the priesthood 
laiftd questions of education. He ridicules the idea 
lihat in a Home Rule Parliament the Catholics would 
;?attempt to sui>press their I’rotestant neighbours :— 

I'! The lines of division in any assembly that is ever likely to 
■iiueel on C^olle^a* Green would be primarily urban and rural, 
■•fiid, in the fulness of time, clerical and anti-clerical, with the 
iiatmers arrayed against the traders over questions of taxation in 
^the-first instance, and the Catholic, Episcopalian and Presby¬ 
terian clericals allied against ’ popular control of education in 
;tbe second, 

: In conclusion, he adjures all stout foes of Rome 
to reconsider their attitude, to consider whether or 
not it would l)e ever possible to get rid of absolute 
domination in Ireland, except by confronting clericalism 
with the only power that has ever succeeded in sub¬ 
duing it—the power of an educated, self-governing, 
^sponsible democracy, 
i- The Financial Question. 

Mr. Williams contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an interesting pajxir, purely financial, on the 
|[roperial funds spent in Ireland :— 

■ Ireland raises in revenue, based upon Imperial taxation, 
ibout 52 per cent, more than twenty years ago, and appears to 
so quite as easily as before, Ireland has, during the same 
interval, increased her expenditure on that civil government by 
about 126 per cent,—from 5 million pounds to nj million 
pounds ; and about 25 per cent, of t^t remarkable increase is 
due to the Old Age Pensions granted. 

A Gloomy Forecast, 

The Quarierfy Rmav devotes its last paper to a 
discussion of Home Rule finance. It takes a 
gloomy view as to the financial outlook of a self- 
gOverning Ireland. The reviewer recalls the pro¬ 
posals that were finally embodied in M-r. Gladstone's 
last Home Rule Bill, which it is worth while reprinting 
for purposes of reference :— 

The remodelled scheme embodied in” the Bill in Committee 
provided that (i) Ireland should conlribute to Imperial expendi¬ 
ture a quota of lier true revenue from taxes, and the pro- 
peeds of the Crown lands ; (2) the quota should be one-third 
l^snch revenue ; (3) Ireland sl»ould be credited with the rest of 
^ tax revenue and any surplus from postal services ; (4) out of 
&i$ Irish revenue two-thirds of the cost of the constabulary and 
(^ Dublin police, all civil government charges, and any ci< heit 
postal services should be discharged ; (5) the control of the 
es of Inland Revenue duties, postal revenue and customs, 
is; well as their collection, should remain with the Imperial 
Purliiiinent; (6) if any war tax was imposed, all of it collected 
jai; & contributed by Ireland should go to the Imperial 
Ixchcquer ; (7) these financial arrangements should last for six 


years, when (a) they should be revised as regarded the Iridi 
contribution to Imperial services, (^) the collection of the Inland 
Revenue should be transferred to the Irish Government, and 
(r) the Irish Legislature should impose the Irish stamp duties, 
income tax and excise licence duties ; (8) a joint Committee of 
the Treasury and Irish Government should be appointed to 
ascertain the true revenue ” of Ireland. 

It was estimated that, under these modified provisions, the 
total Irish revenue would-be /6,922,000; the amount payable 
to the Irish Exchequer, 24*660,000^ Irish expenditure, 
j^4,148,000 ; and the surplus for Ireland, ^^512,000. 

CAN IRELAND FINANCE HERSELF? NO. 

The situation is now much more difficult than it 
was in 1893. Great Britain must now determine 
either to grant to Ireland complete independence in 
all matters of revenue and taxation, or to retain the 
financial system of the Union. 

The reviewer maintains that on the figures as 
they stand at present, and on the facts as they are 
known to us, it is quite impossible for Ireland to 
finance herself:— 

Even if a quarter of a million per annum could be saved by 
reductions, Ireland would be practically no nearer financial 
salvation. Great Britain, unless she is prepared to permit the 
disgrace and danger of a bankrupt dependency being created 
licside her, must find from ;f4,000,000 to 5,000,000 per annum 
for Ireland, and must hand over its control to an Irish parlia¬ 
ment. This is a height of altruism hitherto imaltained in 
politics or business. 

• AN IMPRACTICABLE I O U. 

Any terms that the Irish may make to pay are no 
more than an I O U, the payment of which cannot 
be enforced. If it be replied that England can 
stop her subvention to Ireland, and that this will 
be her security for the repayment of the loan, the 
reviewer replies that a national strike in Ireland 
against repayment of land purchase and local loan 
advances already made would be more than a 
set-off, and the Imperial credit of England would 
be shaken to its foundation. If England goes to war 
when Ireland has Home Rule, the Irish executive has 
only to arrange to stop the payment of the land 
annuities to destroy British credit and deal a blow 
more disastrous than a defeat on the field of battle. 
Hence the conclusion that once the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment gives up the executive control of Ireland and of 
Irish finance, it betrays not only Irish Unionists but 
the whole people of Great Britain. 

The Two Bundles. 

The belief that the parents of the human race were 
given a power of choice and used that in a way that 
brought death into the world, which we find in the 
Christian Scriptures, reappears in the legend of the 
Awemba, who live on the Tanganyika Plateau. Sir 
Harry Johnston, in the Journal of the African Society^ 
reviewing a book, says that:— 

Leza, the God of the Sky, still remains incomprehensible. 
He has not only been the creator pf the sun, moon, and stars, 
but he is the author of life and the creator 6f man. After 
making a man and a woman he offered t^em two small bundles, 
in one Of which was life and the other death. Unfortunately, 
the man chose the little bundle of death. Yet in the minds 
the Awemba, Leza is more associated with life than with ddith. 


A NOVELIST AS PHOPHET OF CHRIST. 

Mr. Winston Churchill on the New Era. 

A VERY striking paper on modern government and 
■Christianity is contributed to the Atlantic Monthly 
for January by Mr, Winston Churchill, the American 
novelist Tlje recent campaign for moralising politics 
has brought home vividly, he says, to many men 
certain throbbing spiritual currents. People cry, not 
for Parties ; they ask, “ Give us a ^^oo^ man,’* 

“g.od is in politics.” 

" And what is a good man but a Christian ? We 
begin to see more and more clearly that God is in 
politics, that He always has been and always will be. 
He'enters into the hearts of the people, and moves 
them, and so the w'orld progresses. God is in politics, 
to the -A.onfusion of politicians. We are at the 
dawning of an age, spiritual, like all the great ages 
which have preceded it.” A spiritual craving is 
present everywhere. A publisher asked to send 
recent books on religion said they would fill a library. 
A medical specialist declared that most of the so-called 
nervous prostration of to-day is due to a lack of 
religious belief. Mr. Churchill seems to think that 
the wave of agnosticism has passed. Even scientists 
now acknowledge the necessity of religion. 

GKITING BACK TO CHRIST. • 

Martin Luther liberated the idea which is embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, and the fer¬ 
mentation he began is growing towards culmination. 
“ We stand on the threshold of a greater religious 
era than the world has ever seen.” The monarchical 
period in Church and State is passing away ; we 
are getting back to the new and betvildering idea of 
God which Jesus brought, that “ God is the Father: 
not the Father of a nation, but the Father of every 
man and woman who walks the earth, of the publican 
and the sinner, of the outcast as well as the fortunate. 
Man may become, by recognising God in His true 
relationship, a responsible, autonomous being.” 

THE LAW OF SERVICE. 

Service was the only acceptable thing in the sight 
of God. “ Our Lord taught no system of govern¬ 
ment ; but He brought into the world the germ, the 
seed, the idea that was to change all governments.” 
Universal suffrage is but the Christian principle 
directly applied of the recognition of the intrinsic 
worth of the individual. Wo are beginning to under¬ 
stand at the dawning of the twentieth century that 
there is still a higher, more Christian conception of 
government to..come, and that our Declaration was 
but a step towards it. Service—that is, civic service 
of the child, service of the slum-dweller, are nart of 
the political application of Christianity. 

FAITH IN IMMORTALITY RETURNING. 

Just as in the ^arly days the brotherhood of man 
was willingly adopted because of the belief in the 
imminent coming of the Messiah, so “ what our age 


n^eds, and what it has lacked, is the conviction of ; 
immortality.” The old mediaeval eschatology has 
gone, but “ if my own circle of acquaintances 
presents any indication of the limes I should say that 
thousands and thousands of men ind women to-day 
who had lost their belief in immortality are regaining 
it, and some who never had it are acquiring it. Men 
are beginning to conceive of immortality itself in 
terms of service. All Is service, here an!l hereafter. 
All is development.” Immortality was not only a 
conviction of Jesus Christ, it was the supreme con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from His life. 

“the RET.IGION of the RISEN CHRIST.” 

“ Christ lives not only, as some would say, in the 
influence of His life and teachings upon men, but in 
a truer and more positive and vital way. To believe 
is to act upon it. To act upon it is to bring upon 
eartliThe reign of that kingdom \vhich is God’s own 
government for mankind in all its fellowship and 
simplicity. Let us believe firmly that a time is 
coming when the religion of the risen ('hrist, freed 
from idolatry and superstition, shall find its true 
abiding place in the heart of innn, reign there in its j 
supreme authority, and permeate all the departments* 1 
of life. *; S 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUFUS? 

I* 

From early childhood the imagination is impressed 
with the mysterious death of William Rufus in the New 
Forest. Fresh light is shed on that challenging 
"event in the English Historical Rnuciu for January 
by the late F. H. M. Parker. The writer docs not . 
accept the old story that, killed accidentally by; 
Waller Tyrrell, William Rufus died by the judgment 
of God because of the devastatiojis wrought by 
William the Conqueror to provide himself with a, 
deer forest. The writer says:— 

The two great events in the history of the fores(, its founda- ^ 
lion and the death of William Rufiis within it, are connected i;: 
by the monMs*ic writers, who suggest that one was a crime, i- 
other ifs punisliimait. But if we do not accept the story of lhc^;i 
creation of the New Forest, to what must we ascril)c the deattejl 
of William Kufus ? Nothing is so incriminalini; as the 
to hide something. To drag in supernatural iniervcntiofi 
account for an accident winch migiit have occurrerl to any 
suggests a deliberate scheme to iniroditcc the judgment of GOd:^ 
to hide the unlawful act of man. >3 

Beyond doubt William Rufiis possessed many enemies, and | 
had made himself s|>ccially obnoxious to the Church. Possibly;;:^ 
through mistrust of the clergy, he was a free thinker; and it;; 
cannot be denied that in his spoken opinions on religion he was.'; .; 
tacilesR and brutal in a way that put a weapon into their hands. 
And there are many signs which go to indicate, not merely that 
William Kufus was slain of malice, but that there existed a 
powerful and elaborately organised conspiracy to compass his 
death. The decisive action Henry look suggests that he knew 
his part and was ready to play it. The conduct of the 
eccle8ia.stics, in burying William without the rites or cTen 
the decencies of Christian burial, seems needlessly offensive 
unless they had their cue. • 
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WHICH IS THE FINEST RACE? 

Under this title the February Strand publishes a 
sympdsiuiu. The late Lord Leighton said the nearest 
approach to the ,Greek female type is the modern 
Englishwoman of th*e upper and middle classes. 
With the men it is different. Professor Bcrgmann, 
©f Munich, says the natives of Samoa are probably 
the most beautiful race in thr world. The Swiss and 
Scandinavian, as well as the Italians and 'lurks, he 
would put above the English, Mr. Marcus Stone 
says, “The Italian is a typical human creature. 
Gur inarticulate and incomplete type "of form 
is more marked in women than in men.” Mr. 
Hamo '^I'hornycroft challenges any country in 
the world to show a type nearer to the Hellenic 
standard than the English type. Mr. Erank 
Dickscc certainly does not regard the^English race as 
beautiful. Mr. Briton Riviere agrees with Lord 
Leighton. Sir William Goscombe John, R. A., believes 
that the Southern Italians are probably the finest race 
in the world. Mr. 11 . N. Hutchinson thinks that the 
men and women of England I)elonging to the ii])pcr 
middle classes are a better type physically than those 
of any other European country of the same class. 
Dr, Harrison l*elrie awards the palm for men to the 
Spanish peasant, and for women to the lower class 
Venetians. Mr. Sandow, in the jiower of accomplish* 
ment, pronounces the linglishman to be superior to 
other races ; lu^xt comes the agile, hard-trained, and 
energetic Jafianese. rrofessor Meredith Clease says 
that at the last Olympic Games, when the athletes of 
a dozen different countries marched before the King, 
“the unanimous opinion was that the British con¬ 
tingent was by far the poorest specimen present, both 
in physique and deportment.” It looked very much 
undersized. Mr. Arthur Diosy thinks that the 
average Italian of Central Italy comes nearer to Mie 
Hellenic standard. He would award the prize for 
manly be.auty to the Sikhs and Rajputs; for female 
beauty of face to Irishwomen, and of form to the girls 
of Samoa. Sir Ernest Shackleton, who says he has 
visited every country in the world, from China to the 
South Seas, says tlie chances are—taking even Italy— 
tbaJt‘ when one sees a beautiful woman walking along, 
she is either English or American. Sir Sven Hedin 
says that in physical accomplishment no race in 
Europe can be compared with the Swedes and 
;Norvvegians. The editor sums up :— 

Broadly sport king, the majority of votes for physical beauty 
pQ to the [tiiliiins, especially as roganls the men. So fu, how- 
feycr, as women only nre concerned the beauties of the British 
Isles carry off the palm, although not by any moj'.ns withoul 
Sjpposition. The Scandinavian nations stand high up in the 
liat as regartls both sexes, .md the lurks amt French arc 
jjpleclcd more than once. On the other hand, the Germans are 
iivcf mentioned, except in disparagement ; while, save for llie 
^pipish, the other nations of I.’urope are practically ignored. 
Swericans will be pleased to see that they are ])ickt\l nut by 
tile of the highest authorities as the most fistdmproving race on 
ktfc-fdip of the globe. 


THE GREATEST COURT IN THE WORLD. 

Under this title the f'ebruary Strand gives an 
interesting account of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council and^of its official habitat. The writei; 
says:— 

If you would seek the inner shrine of Empire you must climb 
a pair of stairs in a narrow street off Whitehall, oross a threshold, 
push aside a pair of red-baize curtains, and find yoursedf in— 
not a scene of imposing splendour ; far from it—but, neverthe¬ 
less, in the greatest Court in the world. 

There is no human tribunal to approach this one in great¬ 
ness. All other human Courts are petty in comparison. The 
Supreme Court of America proudly claims that it is the final 
Court of Appeal for nearly one hundred millions of people. 
'I'his Court that you have entered possesses jurisdiction over four 
hundred and fifty millions. Yet never did greatness so ape 
humility. The bare, panelled room \ the arresting, almost dis¬ 
concerting silence; the unrobed figures at the tW'O tables behind 
tilt! barrier—who would dream that il was here that Britannia was 
sealed on In i throne, balancing the scales of justice amongst 
White and Black, Hindu, Mohammedan, and Buddhist—from 
the Channel Idands to Hong Kong, and from Johannesburg to 
Hudson’s Bay ? 

The writer tells an amusing story of a case from 
Tntlia being finally settled by the mighty power 
Judish-al-Komiti, who stands above the Kaisar-i- 
Ilind and all subordinate grades of government, and 
whom some of the Indians vvcf’^ bip as a god, the new 
god who rules the lynju^ror. 


CANARY-TAUGHT SPARROWS. 

In //arfier's fo»‘ February Mr. J. Ik Watson gives 
an account: of some interesting experiments and 
observations on *n Jnetive activity in animals. After 
touching on tions that are purely instinctive and 
autoi.iati^., he passes to consider those that are due to 
social influence : 

That social influence, in the form of imilation, rivalry, or in 
whatever other ways social influence may exert its eftect, docs 
l)lay a lolc in sh;,,.ing the early responses of certain other 
animals comes t.iit clearly in the work of C’onradi al (dark 
University. This investigator reared English sparrows in the 
presence of canaries, keeping them from birth separate from 
their own kind. The first sparrow w'as ca|>lured when one day 
old, and w.as reared by a canary foster-mother. During the 
growing po rod this sparrow was isolated from all other sj^arrows 
and placed in a room containing about tw'enty canaries. The 
native characteristic “ chirp ” first developed. As lime went 
on this w'as given less an<l less, being gradually replaced by the 
“pee]>** which is natural to the canaries. The sparrow' im¬ 
proved in his vocal efforts by this kind of training ; gaining the 
confidence finally to cliime in wdien the canaries would burst into 
stu^g. A second sparrow w'as captured when two w'ecks old, and 
was reared in a room witli the canaries. The regular sparrow 
cliirp l.nd, of cour se, already developed by this time. After being 
wilii the canaries /or a time he developed a song which more or 
less resembled that of thjp canaries—it was certainly something 
very different from the ordinary song of the sparrow. Dr. ("onradi 
says : “At first his voice W’as not beautiful ; it was hoarse. It 
soumled somewhat like the voice of the female canaries when 
they try to sing. He sang on a low'er scale ; he often tried to 
roach higher notes, but did not succeed. l..atcr he learned to 
trill in a soft, musical manner.” Tn both these cases the call 
notes of the canaries were adopted. These two sparrows were 
then taken from under the tutelage ofcUic canaries and placed in 
a room where they could hear the song and call-notes of 
adult sparrows. For the first tw'o or three weeks the integrity 
of the song and call-notes learned from the canaries was 
maintainerl. At the end of the sixth W'cek, Jiowever, they 
had lost practically every vestige of the acquired canary song. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE TERRITORIALS. 

. Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
.or January publishes an elaborate article by “ Tanj ” 
on the Territorial forces. The following are the 
practical suggestions wITich he sets forth for remedy¬ 
ing some difficulties which, he thinks, militate against 
the success of tfiat body:— 

(1) A longer engagement for men, an earlier retirement for 
officers, 

A more thorough anrl reasonable schedule for training. 

(2) Far greater facilities for attending courses of insri action. 

Prompt payments (sufficient to cover all expenses) imme¬ 
diately on the conclusion of the course. 

The requirement of greater qualifications. 

(3) The relief of Territorial officers from office work a.? much 
as possible. 

The .simplification and reduclion of returns. 

The instruction of senior officers in staff work. 

A larger establishment of sul>al(:erns per company. 

(4) The conferring on ilic Terniurial of some advantage 
over his fellow-men in return for his services, cillier in the form 
of R gratuity, or by some other means. 

The recognition of all practices, cla.s.ses, etc., a.s well as drills 
and parades. 

(5) A provision by which specially good service will count 
for more than more attendance at the minimum numl<cr of 
pararles. 

The prevention of stagnation in tlie case of the older f)lticei.s 
by the restoration of honorary rank. 

A check on the loo rapid promotion of the younger ones. 

( 6 ) The considilation of cases of liard.ship in accoriJance with 
the spirit, and not the mere letter of the regulations. 

I'hc improvement of the headquarters of certain corps so that 
they will be attractive, and not remain such as to make the 
members ashamed to bring their friemls there. 

The extra cost of the whole of these siiggestions woiihi l.e 
under half a million for the first year, and about three-qiiraters 
of a million when (ho Force was at hill strengt’ , and every man 
was earning the maximum. That comes to from 2^1/. to 4</. pci 
inlmbitant. 


GERMAN GENERAL ELECTIONS. 

Pa.st and Present. 

In the American Fnieiv of Revie^vs for January 
Professor J. jenks writes on the German ejection.^. 
He mentions that the Germans, too, have their 
bosses ” and are eve n now using the English word 
to express the fact. He says also that there .should 
be a reapportionment of the districts. In 1873 the 
country was broken up into districts, on the basis of 
one representative to each 100,000 inhabitant.s. "The 
fear of the Socialists""gaining by a redistribution of 
seats has prevented tlie Government from taking 
that step. Hence Schaumburg-Lippe with 44,000, or 
Lauenburg with 50,000 inhabitants has the same 
representation as a district of Hamburg with nbouL 
500,000, or one of Perlin with some 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. The increase of population requires that there 
should be one representative to every 150,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

Tllft ISSUES. 

Foremost among Jhe issues the writer puts the high 
cost of living, the tariff, and the Anglo-Gcrman peril. 
He says the tension between Germany and England 


is cm both sides rather of fear than of hostility, but 
a nervous fear that is a menace to peace. "J"he 
Englishman claims that Germany is eager to a!t.ack 
England; Germany replies that England is the 
mischief-maker in Europe, aifd slie is evidently 
preparing for war against Germany, He says: 
“We have been gaining England’s trade with other 
nations, and England is /dearly determined to stop 
this gain. That is why we, against our will, arc 
forced to increase our fleet.^* 


GEI'^^lAN VIEW^_OF ITALY IN TRIPOLI. 


The wTiter says :—• 

fJermany stands to-day almost .alone"in JOiiope. She is nn 
ally of Italy. For twelve years the Emperor and Ids guvern- 
ment have promised a helping harul to l'i;rk v. AiuJ now thf 
war in 'I'ripoli has come under such coi.dilions tiuit she Can 
lielp neither. I fid England, as many think, for this purpose 
cncouratje ItalyVs attack ? 

'I'lie elections, then, with tlie issue of the tariff empha.sised 
l.iy liie high c:o.>t of livirig hiiul the feelings of international 
isolation and jealonsy, may ^ell pixivo of significance far lieyond 
the territory of rierinany. They are well worth careful study. 

The writer gives a table of the elections hitherto, 
to which we aj)pcnd in italTcs thcresiill of the elections 
in 1912 :—. 
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THE RENASCENCE OF ICELAND. 

the TwentiefA Century Magazine for January, 
the first of a series of papers on the obscure 
democracies of Europe is an account by Professor 
J, H. Raymond of the awakening of Iceland. It is 
a very interesting story that he has to tell. 

THE GOl.DEN AGE. 

&74 A.b. is held by the Icelanders to be their 
: hatal year, when they were colonised by emigrants 
;from Norway. For four centuries Iceland was 
Jndeiiendent, and had her golden age: In 1264 
Iceland voluntarily put herself under the rule of Nor¬ 
way; and since 1380, when Norway passed to 
.Denmark, Iceland has been a Danish possession. 
From that date Iceland passed into obscurity. 

CRUSHED RY MONOPOLY. 

In 1602 Christian IV. of Denmark, wanting money 
for his building operations and wars, made a Royal 
monopoly of all the trade of Iceland. This raised 
the cost of living enormously, and utterly crushed 
the .'w retched Icelanders. Its results were so evil 
that in 1787 the Danish •Government made traffic 
with Iceland free to all Danish subjects, and in 1854 
to all nations. “As Iceland produces practically 
nothing but sheep, ponies and fish, almost all the 
necessities of life must come from abroad.** 

AFTER FREE TRADE, HOME RULE. 



Uattient was restored to it by Christian VlHf 
Denmark, but had only advisory functions. ‘'M 

THE HERO OF HOME RUJ.E. _ 

Jon Sigurdsson the beloyed, “the modem Ice^ 
landic hero,” was a member of the new Althing, and ' f 
is regarded by all Icelanders as the Father of the 
new Iceland. He became the leader, almost jjgte. f 
embodiment, of the new Home Rule movement, '/j 
in 1874, the thousandth anniversary of the settlement 
of Iceland, its ancient law-making power was restored; 
to the Althing, and the Icelanders celebrated at once 
their original Urth as a nation and their rebirth as a ; 
self-governing State. The revered Jon Sigurdssoni J 
was the real author of Iceland’s freedom. Still the : 
King was represented by a Governor not responsible- 
to Parliament or people. But the Constitution was : 
amended in 1904 so as to provide for a responsible 
Minister in place of the irresponsible Governor. The 
Icelandic Parliament is composed of forty members. 
The Senate has fourteen, the Lower House twenty-' 
six. The franchise was restricted to men twenty-five 
years' old, and not servants. The Althing elected 
eight of its thirty-four members to the Senate; six 
members were appointed b\- tJie King - really by the 
Minister in power. 

, woman’s suffrage gramteu. 

Agitation for further reform set in, and Ireland 
again amended the Constitution in three ways:— 


Having achieved Free Trade, Iceland began to 
clamour for Home Rule. The country is one-fifth 
larger than Ireland, but the population is only 84,000, 
the majority of whom are women. There are no 
railroads, either steam or electric, and very few roads. 

Until 1905 



there was 
no te le- 
graph and 
no cable. 
The Ice¬ 
landic Par¬ 
liament, or 
Althing, 
had a con¬ 
tinuous ex¬ 
istence for 
nearly nine 
hundred 
years, from 
930 to 1800. 
The Althing 
was depriv- 
ed of its 
legislative 
functions in 
1700, and 
abolished in 
iSoo. In 



Jon Signrdsson. 

The Hero of Modern Iceland. 

e 


1845 Ice¬ 
land’s Par- 


(i) She has enfranchised her servant class; (2) she has com¬ 
pleted the enfranchisement of her women; and (3) she 
has removed a remnant of mcdircvalism in her legislative 
system by abolishing the Royal appointment of the six Senators, 

A BOOM IN PROGRESS. 

• 

Having achieved Free Trade, Home Rule, Woman 
Suffrage, Iceland is bounding ahead. Her new 
National University began teaching in October, 
1911:— 

A splendid new National Library has been established at 
Reykjavik ; telephone lines are being extended into many of the 
remote ])arts of the island ; excellent and much-needed roads 
and brifiges arc being built; agricultural experiments are being 
made which will undoubtedly demonstrate the possibility of 
raising something more than the present lonely and inadequate 
crops of potatoes and turnips; .prospectors are energetically 
exploring the mountains and plains in search of mineral trea¬ 
sures ; municipal improvements, such as water systems and 
sewe^ systems, are being introduced in Reykjavik ; and one even 
hears talk of harnessing some of the magniheent waterfalls to 
produce electric light and power with which to operate proposed 
new mills and even railways. 

The Icelandic women have possessed the municipal h 
vote for some time, and are responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of gas for lighting and cooking purposes, the « 
great lack of Iceland being fuel, many "an Icelander 
having lived and died without having ever so much 
as seen a tree. 

■ iUlw. . . . 

The wteck of the Delhi isMescribed by George R. . 'J 
Halkett the Pall Mall Magazit^, with sketches by '# 
the writ^j and photographs. He gives a very thrilling , 
account of the time between the grounding of the ship 
and the removal of the passengers, S 



THE RIGHT HON^ F. E. SMITH 

And His Confederates^ 

Thirty years ago the Conservatives rejoiced in 
the possession of a Mr. Smith. The name of that 
Smith was W. H., thef founder of the great firm of 
W. H. Smith and Son. Now Smith, W, H., has found 
a successor in Smith, F. E. 

It is difficult to imagine two persons more dia¬ 
tom opposed to each other than Smith, \V. H., 
*nd Smith, F. E. Mr. W. H. Smith was solid, some¬ 
what stodgy, intensely respectable, a very heavy 
weight, and in every way a man who drew upon 
himself the attack of that Puck of politics, Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Mr, F. E. Smith is not a 
tradesman, he is a K.C. He is not a stodgy, 
supremely respectable representative of the virtuous 
middle classes, neither is he a heavy-weight. He is 
,a very light-weight, and he has modelled himself upon 
Lord Randolph Churchill, although it is true that he 
has shown himself more adept in imitating the 
excrescences of Lord Randolph Churchill than of 
appropriating his more valuable qualities. 

It is interesting to have an account, not only of 
this coming man of the Tory Party, but a statement 
under his own pen as to what he considers to be the 
programme of Unionist Social Reform. We find 
both in 7 ! F*s Magazine for January. “ T. P.” tells 
a good story to the effect that Mr. Balfour one day 
inquired the age of Mr. F. E. Smith. When he was 
told that he was thirty-nine Mr. Balfour commented, 
** I am sixty-four. Don't you think he miglit wait a 
bit for the leadership?" To wait a bit, however, 
as never a characteristic of young men in a hurry 
who model themselves on Lord Randolph Churchill. 
*‘T. P.” says that Mr. F. E. Smith has a curious 
family resemblance to Lord Randolph :— 

The long, halchet-shaped face, the glittering black eyes, the 
short, scornfui upj>er lip, with its suggestion of inexhaustible 
bitterness and fluency, the light, alert, and powerfri frame, the 
impassive expression, all reveal him as the borji and instinctive 
swashbuckler. 

Round F. E. Smith have gathered several young 
Tories whom Mr. T. P. O'Connor credits with the 
conversion of the Unionist Party to Tariff Reform. 
Behind him stands Mr, “ Archie" Salvidge, who 
deserves all the good things that Mr. O'Connor says 
of him. The confederates include Mr. Edward 
Goulding, the member for Worcester; Mr. Hills, the 
member for Durham ; Mr. Remnant, the member for 
Holborn; Mr. Page Croft, member for Christchurch ; 
and Sir W, Max Aitken, member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne. Sir William Max Aitken is the most interest¬ 
ing of the group. He is a Canadian who made him¬ 
self a millionaire before he was thirty. So much for 
Mr. F, E. Smith and his confederates. Now let us 
turn to Mr. Smith's exposition of the Unionist pro¬ 
gramme on Social Reform. 

He begins by paying that the watchword of the 
Unionists is Class union against Class hatred. Class 
union is to be made to triumph in some mysterious 
way by Tariff Reform, and the poorer people of the 


country have to be made richer by a process of 
gradual amelioration, although how the poorer classes SI 
in the country are to be made richer by increasing J 
the cost of the necessaries of life is not exactly clear. 

“The Tariff," says Mr. Smith, “is to be founded 
upon the basis of the Party's Social Reform." “ With¬ 
out the Tariff indeed," he frankly says, “ I do not see 
that we could do mucii better than our opponents "— 
which, being interpreted,*means that the Social Reform 
of Mr. F. E. Smith and his confederates is practically 
identical with the Social Reform of Mr. Lloyd George ■ 
and his atties, with the sole difference of the Tariff. 

Mr. Smith says:— 

The* Unionist Party slioiilH, I think, then make a beginning , 
with the classes which need protection most—and this not only 
because they neerl it most, but because the very miserable, 
destitute, improvident, and unclean are a source of contamina¬ 
tion to their nciglibours. 

Voif cannot touch some of the most important parts of Poor 
Law Reform until you can give a reasonable chance to the hard¬ 
working, unskilled labourer; nor can you give him his chance ; 
without a Tarift'. * 

To touch the problem at its heart one must follow the / 
precedent of the Sweated Industries Boards established mainly ‘y 
by the instrumentality of Lord Milner. By establishing, iit 
slow experiment and gradual degrees, a living wage, even 
the smallest kind in these industries, and by protecting them aa 
we move upwards in the scale against sweated foreign competi* 
tion, we shall be creating a British charier of living, . 

Condiiinns, however, are ns important as wages—and a vast 
amount remains to be done in the hrftising of our urban popula- ' 
tion. On this point, as on Poor Law Reform, on Land Refcrm, 
on Emigration, on the improvement of Licensed Premises, on 
Local and Imperial Taxation, on the control of the mentally - 
defective, and on the Tarift', the Unionist Party is engaged 
steadily and without flurry or passion in building up a body of . 
doctrine which will afford work in the future for the amcliora- • 
tion of the condition of the people, 

Mr. Smith's article does not produce a very deep 
impression upon the reader. It amounts to little 
more than a proclamation once more of the determina- 
lion to combine the Tory principles of Protection with 
the Radical principles of Social Reform ; but he fails;;^ 
to remove the conviction, entertained at least by tlief 
majority of the nation, that Protection does not 
tect and that Tariff Reform would inevital)ly ;3 
diminish the purchasing value of the wages of laboutv^l 

- ^ 

THE ORANGE FREE STATE GROWING BLACK/ ' 

The Co/onia/ Office Journal that: — ' j 

The Orange Free State Census returns show^ that the 
have increased by 22 96 per cent, and the blacks 43*67. The 
disproportion is the more significant as the Free State was not 
originally a black man’s country. When the Voortrekkeis 
came in, in 1S36, the country was practically uninhabited. 
There was a clear field for both races. But the blacks show a 
rate of increase of two to one, and if this were to go on long 
Professor Brown's theory that South Africa will be black in a 
century w'ould come near realisation. An ominous fact is that 
the black race has triumphed in past epochs. The white races 
have invaded Africa time after time, and have penetrated far . 
into the interior. What became of them is more or less of a 
mystery, but they disappeared. It is not likely that they 
the continent: they were absorbed, probably in considerate 
numbers, by the indigenous races. All over the world climatic 
characteristics seem to fix the local type, and in the long^ run 
this type tends to prevail. 



THE CaST OF THE ARMED PEACE. 

•Some Interesting Facts and Figures, 

Mr. Edgar Cram mono contributes to the Qnar/eriy 
Rofiew a very valuable article concerning the expen¬ 
diture on armaments. It is valuable because of its 
'^aborate statistical tables, which bring up to date the 
facts and 'figures as to tlie •cost of the armed peace. 
Mr. Crammond had very little difficulty in showing 
that, so far from'great Britain setting the pace in the 
matter of naval armaments, she has oP late years 
lagged beliind, and our expenditure is less in relation 
to its foreign trade and the tonnage of merchant 
shipping than that of any other country in the world. 

Ot!R OVERSEAS TRADE. 

Mr. Crammond gives the following figuies as to 
the extent of our overseas trade :— 

The overseas or external trade of the British Empire for 1909 
amounted to /i‘ioOSJ75*iO<-’o» follows 

£ 

Foreign trade. 1,200,524,000 

Trade of the United Kingdom with 
other parts of the British Empire ... 337,27^"),000 

Inter-Colonial trade . 57,951,000 


Total.U 595 . 75 U<^ 

Of this huge total ,t^*^ inter-Irnpcrial trade represented 
;^395i227,000; and, even if this amount be deducted from the 
aggregate, the enormous sum of 1,200,524,000 is left as repre¬ 
senting the value of the overseas trade of the British Empire 
with foreign countries. 

The annual income earned by these investments may be 
estimated at j^i85,ooo,ooo per annum. The earnings of our 
shipping industry, as carriers for the world, exceed 1,000 ,ockj 
per annum, and a further sum exceeding 50,000,000 per 
annum is earned by our banking, mercantile, and insurance 
houses in respect of their services in the conduct of international 
trade. 

WHAT IS SPENT ON WAR SHIPS. 

Mr. Crammond then furnishes us with two very 
interesting tables; the first in which he shows the 
growth of naval expenditure by the eight great naval 
Powers during the last ten years :— 


Total Naval Ext'KNniTURR. 


W -— 

Power. 

1 

1 J'jos. 


i 

Increase 

Per 

cent. 

Great Britain 

L 

1*35.227,837 

c 

*44,882,047 

£. 

9,654,210 

27 

United Stalts . 

1 16,012,438 

27,848,111 

11,835.673 

74 

Germany 

j 10,045,000 

22.031,788 

11,986,788 

119 

France • . . 

1 12,184,683 
i 10,446,392 

16,705,382 

4,520,699 

37 

Russia • • . 

13.270,376 

2,823,984 

27 

Italy ... * 

! 4,840,000 

8,379,940 

3,539,940 

; 73 

Japan . . . 

1 3 . 7 o 5 . 27 « ' 

8,803,015 

5,097,744 

137 

Austria-Hungary 

1 1,954,617 

5,152,382 

3,197.76s 

1 103 

Total . . 

j 94,416,238 

147,073,041 ; 

52,656,803 

1 : 

5 ^ 


* Including expenditure from l.oans under Naval W^orks Actfs and 
1^ appropriations in aid. 

In 1902 Great Britain’s share of the total naval expenditure 
ifiothc eight great Powers was 37*3 per cent. ; for the year 
1911 it only represents 30- 5 per cent, of the aggregate. 


THE PERCENTAGE OF INSURANCE. 

If the naval expenditure be regarded as insurance 
against the risks of war, Mr. Crammond remarks that 
it would be well to examine what-percentage of 
premium is paid for this kmd of insurance by the 
various Powers :— 


Power. 

Naval 

expenditure 

X910-11. 

Gross 
tonnage of 
Mercantile 
Marine, 
Dec. 31. 

I90> 

Naval 
expen¬ 
diture 
par ton. 

Foreign trade, 
1909, 

Nava) 
expen¬ 
diture 
per cent. 

PrilUh Empire 

. i 

•44,88»,047 

10,012,294 

jC s. 

2 7 

■ 

TL55S.7Si,ooo 

594,986,000 

2‘8| 

United States. 

27,848,111 

f-2^7 61,60s 

10 0 

4*68 

Germany 

22,031,788 

4*?33o66 

5 X 

740,798,000 

a *07 

France . 


J ,882,280 

8 Kj 


583 

Russia . 


887,325 

14 19 

191,090,000 

t-95 

Italy 

6.379*940 

320,635 

6 6 

X‘/.j,x437000 

4’2 

Japan . 

8,803,015 

1,601,301 

5 'o 

82,691,000 

xo‘64 

Austria-Jlun*y 

S.XS2.3S9 

779,029 

6 12 

210,822,000 

a‘44 

Tot.'ils and 


32.577*^55 



3*^3 

averages 

X47*073.04i 

4 10 

4,050,990,000 


* Naval expciidiuire of United Kingdom f Including inter-1 inp.'irial trade. 


Mr. Crammond publi.shes another table showing 
the total expenditure on the Army and Navy in 
1909-10, from which it appears that we spend 
;^63 ,o43,ooo upon our Army and Navy, and Ger¬ 
many spends ^^61,249,000, the expenditure per head 
being js, for Great Britain, and 19J, 2^/. for 
Germany. 

THE COST OF A SUPREME NAVY. 

Mr. Crammond says that we have got to keep up 
our Naval supremacy whatever it co.sts, and he con¬ 
siders we have good reason to believe that we can 
better afford to pay for two keels than Germany can 
pay for one. Our income from investments abroad 
has increased by forty millions per annum, and the 
earnings of our banking and other houses by at least 
twenty millions, and by this source alone there are 
sixty nnllion.s, whereas our naval expenditure has 
only increased ten millions :— 

And, when the Overseas Dominions have fully developed 
tlicir schemes of naval defence, it 'should l>e quite within the 
bounds of possibility for Great Britain to raise the level of her 
expenditure on the Army and Navy to eighty-five or even ninety 
miJlJbns for whatever period it might be found necessary to 
do so. 


The Herald of the Golden Age and British Health 
Review is a threepenny magazine which contains a 
great variety of articles of intere.st to all humanitarians. 
It wages continual war against vivisection, san¬ 
guinary sport, and devotes special attention to right 
eating and drinking, deep breathing, and right living. 
It circulates in fifty-three countries and colonies, is 
edited by Mr. Sidney H. Bejyd, and is published as 
the official journal of the Order of the Golden Age, 
153, Brompton Road, which is a philanthropic society 
founded to advocate humane laws and to promote 
social amelioration. 
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THE PROSPECT OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

By President Taft. 

In the Century Magazine for January President 
Taft publishes an appeal for the ratification of the 
Arbitration Treaties, in which he explains what the 
Treaties are supposed to do, and points out that most 
of the critics fail to realise their provisions. He points 
out, for instance, that under the Treaties the final 
determination must always rest with the Senate by 
virtue of the fact that all special agreements must 
be sent to that body for its approval. He thinks it 
is jnconceivable that the Senate would exercise its 
power to nullify the results of a just decision of the 
High Commission, but it would retain its power to 
prevent any gross miscarriage of justice through the 
operation of the power of that Commission. He stoutly 
defends the fourth provision, which declares that a joint 
Commission appointed by the two disputants should 
have power to decide whether or not the question is 
arbitral. But, he says, the pending Treaties do not 
provide for the submission to any Commission of any 
question which affects the vital interests or the 
honour of the nation unless such question be 
determinable by the principles of law and equity. 
Such questions as the Monroe Doctrine could not 
be settled according to the principles of law and 
equity, and no decision of the Commission would 
be valid unless two of its American members sided 
with the three other members in declaring the 
question to be fit for arbitration. I'resident laft 
says he is quite willing to share the right of appoint¬ 
ing the commissioners with the Senate. He points 
out that it is obvious that with the safeguards that 
are provided, and under the limitations proposed, few 
questions would ever come before^the Commission for 
decision. 

He then deals with the objection that the recent 
events in China and Tripoli have been cited as 
, evidence against the Treaties. He says that so far 
from this being the case they tell directly in favour— 
not, indeed, of the moderate proposals of the Treaty, 
but of a much more drastic solution towards which 
the Treaties are a step in advance. 

When Mr. Stead was in Turkey and proposed to the 
Turks that they should demand that Italy sholild 
arbitrate the Tripoli question, the answer that was con¬ 
stantly made was, “ We do not want arbitration ; we 
want a court of criminal justice before which we can 
arraign the burglar who has broken into our house.” 
President Taft, we are delighted to see, expresses him¬ 
self in entire agreement with this notion :— 

The ideal for which sincere advocates of Miiiversal peace are 
striving is an international court of arbitration, before whicli a 
weak nation may summon one more powerful when the weaker 
believes its rights are being violated by the more powerful. If 
there has been unjust spoliaticJli of China such a tribunal would 
have disclosed the fact and would have forbiddeft such 
spoliation. * 

In the case of Tripoli, as in the case of Turkey generally, 
such a trit)unal would have served to insure to Turkey its 
rights W'henevcr they were in danger of violation. It is pre- 


ci^Iy the absence of such a tribunal, to which a weak nation 
can appeal, which makes possible the violation of its rights by 
one more powerful. It is precisely the absence of such a 
tribunal which makes possible the violation qf the provisions of 
general treaties guaranteeing the integrily of nations unable to 
protect themselves. 

President Taft then argues strongly against the 
notion that questions of vital interest or national 
honour should never be referred to arbitration. He 
says:— 

Tliat argument presupposes that a nation is the best judge of 
a question invq)ving its own rights, although human experience 
dearly proves the contrary. No just nation can desire other 
than an equitable settlement of such a question. And it 
seems hardly necessary to argue that an equitable settlement 
is far more likely to proceed from a just and impartial 
tribunal than from the inner consciousness or from the popular 
and loo often impassioned clamour of one of the nations whose 
interests arc at stake. And even if this were not so, to what 
can nati<fr)S appeal when their vital interest or their national 
honour is at slake if the arbitration of an impartial court is 
to be rriecled ? To the arl>ilramcnt of war t And if to that, 
what guaranty is there of a just decision ? • 

If Ihe^i Treaties are passed, some advance will 
have been taken towards the creation of an Inter¬ 
national Court of Arbitration, whose summonses should 
be made compulsory and whose judgments final. 


PRESIDENT TAFT ATTENDING MASS. 

In the December Bulktin of the Pan-’American 
Union an account is given of the Pan-American Mass. 
The writer says :— 

The I'an-American Mass has now become one of the regular 
holiday functions of Washington in the celebration of the 
Thanksgiving Day festival in the United SlalcF, I'or the third 
time Thanksgiving, which in 1911 fell upon llie last day of 
November, was made the occasion of that solemn service in 
St. Patrick’s Church in Washington, and particular atlenlion 
W'as paid to the spirit which pervades that holiday in all 
America. 

The President of the United States, the diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives of the twenty other American Kepublics, members of 
the Cabinet, and very many especially invited guests, com- 
l»letely filled the well-known diurcb of Si. I'atrick’s, and 
all were impres‘'ed with the dignity and beauty of the 
ceremony. 

President and Mrs. Taft were given the place of 
honour. Cardinal Gibbons was in attendance at the^ 
altar. Bishop Donahue, in his sermon, expressed 
vigorous hope that the .Senate would approve the 
treaties of [)€ace now pending between the United 
States and Great Britain, and between the United 
States and France. The Bishop applauded the 
Latin-American States for their efforts in behalf of 
international peace, and mentioned the Court at the 
Hague and the Pan-American Union as both great 
forces for the spread of the spirit of peace. A feature 
of the musical programme was the recessional, the 
Pan-American ^larch, played by the organ and 
orchestra, and including parts of the national airs of 
all the American countries. 

Are there no Kensitites in the United States?^ 
Fancy the hubbub that would be created if the King, 
or even the Prime Minister, in this country were 
attend Mass I 



CHRISTIAMITY AND WAR. 

% 

» Admira;. Mahan’s Plea for the Sword. 

Rear-Adm^r4L Mahan contributes to the North , 
Ameritan Review'z. notable article on the place of 
force in international relations, which is an elaborate 
attack upon the opinion that Christianity is opposed 
to war,, or that Christicin men ought to object to the 
use of force. He says 

To right M’lial i? amis.s, to convert, to improve, to develop, is 
of the very essence of the Christian ideal. Without man's 
responsive effort God Himself is—not powerless, but deprived 
of the instrument thioufrh which alone He wills to work. 
Hence the recognition that, if force is necessary, force must be 
used for ilic benefit of the community, of the commonwealth of 
Uie world. 

As towards conviction of the intellect, upon wdiich 
religion depends, force is inoperative, and the use of 
it therefore wicked, Christianity as a religious system 
therefore rests upon a different power—spiritual. 
But to Christianity as a political system, force, the 
sword, if nece.ssary, is incumbent, when required to 
remedy environment, to amend external conditions :— 

In the past, in other lands, the Church not infrequently has 
evoked the sword of the State. To-day she seeks to shatter it. 
In cither case she errs. The present discipline of the sword in 
international relations keeps alive armament and the organisation 
of force—llie power of the sword which alone centuries ago 
checked and rolled back the ^aracenic and Turkish invasions. 
Upon this depends the ability to use force in the great conflict 
with the powers of political evil in the external world. In 
days not long past I have written of this as prospective. To-day 
it IS upon us. Ill it the disarmament of the States of European 
civilisation, the abandonment of the energies of force, will 
mean the downfall of that civilisation. 

Admiral Mahan takes occasion to reply to Mr. 
Norman Angelfs “ The Great Illusion.” He 
says:— 

It is, I believe, the cardinal mistake of the author of “The 
Great Illusion ” that nations now go to war, or are preparing 
for war, under the impression that there is financial profit in 
injuring a neighbour. His other proposition, that the extension 
of national territory—that is, the bringing a large amount of 
property under a single administration—is not to the financial 
advantage of a nation, appears to me as illusory as to maintain 
that l)usiness on a small capital is as profitable as on a large. 
It is the great amount of unexploitcd raw material in territories 
politically backward, and now imperfectly possessed by the 
nominal owners, which at the present moment constitutes the 
temptation and the impulse to war of European States. 

Admiral Mahan denies that the object of recent 
wars was chiefly commercial advantage, and says 
that probably no State in Europe at the present time 
seriously contemplates the acquisition by force of the 
European territory of a rival, because such acquisition 
cannot be so valuable industrially as to compensate 
for the expense of the conquest. The armaments of 
European States now are not so much for protection 
against conquest as to secure the utmost possible 
share of the unexploited. The redemption to man¬ 
kind of Algiers, Egypt, India, is the warrant in equity 
for the forcible suppression of those who occupied and 
controlled, but failed to justify their possession by 
results. 


FIVE YEARS MORE PLYIRO. 

In the February PaU Mall Magazine Mx. 

Turner, certificated aviator, writes on flight probttf.j 
bilities during the nextfive^years. He says:— 

One of the things that aeroplanes will be used for very soonC 
is the carrying of mails, not as a mere cusiosity or for charityvAl 
but as part of the regular mail-carrying organisation. ^ For/ 
example, late-fee letters will be taken through the air froUi the 
shore to liners already on their way outward bound. From^ 

500, even 1,000, feet this could be done with precision. For, 
an extra fee of sixpence per letter such a service would he SO 
well patronised that it could be run at a profit. " 

Further anticipations are :— 

Hydro-aeroplane tours along the coast in the summer time will • ri' 
be most delightful experiences. In picturing the machines of next. /? 
year and the year after, we may quite safely reckon upon thenti 
being driven by motors furnished with silencers. Egypt, Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa will have regular aeroplane services.. 
between outlying stations and towns not yet served by raUwaysi 
The British Colonies, indeed, are somewhat behind the times 
as regards aviation. The Belgian Government is already 
establishing aeroplane communications in the Congo State ; the 
French are doing the same thing in Morocco and Senegal. But 
among the pupils who have learned to fly lately in England 
have been a large number of officers of the Indian Army and 
many Australians, so that it is certain that interest is being 
awakened. 

• ELECTIONEERING BY AEROPLANE. • ^ 

A member of the French Senate, M. Reymond, is a 
certificated aviator, and has, indeed, taken out the superior 
military brevet. He travelled to his constituency by aeroplane 
a few weeks ago, and' in an up-to-date progressive country like 
France it can safely be assumed that he increased his popularity , '“ii 
and the number of the votes that will be given to him at the , 
next election. Politics in England will have undergone a ' t 
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tremendous intellectual and moral revolution if, in the course 
of the next five years, many candidates for Parliament do not 
see that in the aeroplane they have an unequalled means of 
advertising themselves and exciting the admiration of young 
voters, more particularly of young lady voters, should they by 
that time be enfranchised. Compared with flying round the 
constituency, administering the kick-off at the local football' 
match is lame. 

aeroplanes at ,;^lSO. 

As to cost, the writer exposes the common error 
that the more powerful and more expensive the 
ehgine the better the flight. Just the reverse is the J 
case. We need a series of prizes for slow flying, for 3 
flying with low-power motors. He prophesies :— -a 

Within ihe next five years we shall have aeroplanes flying* ' 
quite fast enough for all ordinary purposes, very easy machines 
to fly w’ith and to land with, and even more stable in gusty 
weather than the high-speed monoplane of to-day; and they 
will do it with motors of eight or ten horse-power. Then 
aeroplanes, instead of costing as they do now from /'700 to 
;^i,5oo each, and being very expensive to run, will be £lSO^ 
and even less; and they wil), indeed, be within the means oiT 
midd|e-class people. 

He anticipates that in 1917 iClreat Britain will have 
500 war machines, France 1,200, Germany 1,000^ 
Russia 500, Italy too, Austria 300. : 




p BAftBABISV AMD CIVILISATION. 

The !R£cusrBnt Ebb and Flow of History. 
The lav of undulation, recognised in sound and 
t: he^t and light, is now being extended to the vicissi- 
$ tudes of human history.# Jn the Dublin Review Dr. 

Barry reviews Professor Flinders Petrie’s “ Revolu- 
^ tions of Civilissrtion.*' Of the Professor, Dr. Barry 
: says:— 

$ He is likewise a thoughtful critic of present-day phenomena, 

■■ which he views from the Mount of Vision, lifted beyond parties 
V a politics by .studies so independent. The conclusion at 
which he airriv^ is, in absolute formula, tliis—lhat what we 
* term civilisation falls under a law of recurrence ; that it is inter- 
mittent, and therefore has definite phases, coming and going 
like the seasons, in a Great Year, the length of which is fairly 
ascertainable. Civilisation has its periods, and the^e by the 
, comparative method we can now arrange as on a plan, the 
points of resemblance being so manifest that error in deduction 
is largely eliminated. 

History, then, proceeds by a rhythmical movement, and the 
intervals known as Barbarism may be expected to occur 
between returning periods of a higher type. Such is Professor 
Petrie’s contention, founded on a comparative view which 
i lakes in Egypt, Crete, and Europe, as terms of likcnc.ss and 
inference. 

Of continuous history the Professor would give altogether 
seven thousand years and more (from about 5,f;oo B.C.). We 
may add three thousand for his two prehistoric periods, bring¬ 
ing the whole curiously near to Dr. Evans’s estimate, which 
reckons ten thousand from the first Neolithic settlement at 
Knossos, in Crete. Thus we attain to the “Great Year,” 
during which civilisation arose about the Mediterranean orbit, 
.having its seasons of perfection and decline, until it shall 
perish off the face of the earth, or survive only in its records and 
ruins. 

It would appear that the average duration of a “ Period ” is 
1^330 yeais, the shortest being about half that amount, and the 
longest half as much again. 

The Golden Age never lasts. Fifty years or a little more, and 
it becomes a reminiscence. 

Yet this undulatory theory of history does not 
necessarily exclude the idea that “ through the ages 
an increasing purpose runs.” Says Dr. Barry :— 

Human progress, though defeated again and again, recovers 
itself by coming to a wider outlook, creates something of a 
reserve for the future, and enlarges not only the thoughts of 
mankind, but their afteclions, which, once domestic or merely 
tribal, now tend towards universal brotherhood. 

DECADENCE AND DEMOCRACVT, 

Professor Petrie finds that forms of government 
correspond, of necessity, to the various stageS of 
intermixture among races :— 

When it is beginning by conquest and armed immigration, 
V the absolute chief, Alaric or Clovis or Charles the Great, is 
demanded and must b^ forthcoming. After it has reached a 
certain degree, the feudal system, or an oligarchy in some sh^e 
is indispensable. In the third epoch of a pretty uniform diffu¬ 
sion by which these elements have Ijeen a.ssimilated, the instinct 
of democracy awakens. Then—we had better quote his very 
^ “ when democracy has attained full power, the majority 

. without capital necessarily cal up the capital of the minority, 

' V and the civilisation steadily decays until the inferior population 
is swept away to make room ffor a fitter people.” He con- 
eludes with astonishing calmness, “Such is the regular 
. tdnncction of the formsW governnienl,” and “the maximnin 
■ ^ of wealth must inevitably lead to the downfall.” 


VTail aiIhaN and architecture. 

How He Will Transform It. 

Adrian Herrington, in the Architectural Rebiew 
for January (which is an excellent ijumber, by thg 
way), discusses the fact of aerial navigation upon 
architecture. The airman, he says, “ reverses the point 
of view from which buildings will be reared— 

The resultant change in the future should be comparable to 
nothing less in the past than fhe difference between the art of 
one world-epoch and that of the next. 

'SKV FACADES NO LONGER DISHONEST. 

If one look* down, say, from the cross of St. Paul’s, or from 
the campanile of Westminster, upon the town below^, one sees 
a welter of makeshift and confusion which renders repugnant or 
contemptible the hive from wdiich one has arisen. The grimy 
shifts for roofing and the escape of smoke, together with tanks, 
penthouses, liftcovers, and skylights, all ominously mean, make 
one feel .is though the city were scalped, and all the ugly chaos 
of its brain exposed. It is a sight intolerable to the gods ; and 
the acroftaut, in this connection, will be as they. So we may 
expect that honesty of design will flood the sky-facades, and 
that the city of .1 hundred years hence will be no more dis¬ 
graceful from .above than were the cities of a hundred years ago. 

ITOnSE-INTERrORS REMODEl.LED. 

"Rut the new way of coming and going which an aeroplane 
will provide must lead to a re-arrangement of the interiors of 
our buildings to an even more remarkable degree than that to 
which any readily conceivable alteration of the exterior could 
attain. The roof becomes a terrace, as even now it sometimes 
is a garden, and“ architects will be put to design a main entrance 
on the analogy of a fore-hatch. • 

STOREYS AND SOCIAl, GKAPE.S. 

Services of supply and the premises of labour will find them¬ 
selves near, or nearer, to the ground according to the literal 
weight of the goods they handle or the material employed ; and 
the upper storeys, in towns at any rale, will be taken from 
serving-maids or students and dedicated to the higher life of the 
more fortunate. “High” and “low” sociilly, that is to 
say, will be high and low literally in the surroundings of their 
existence. 

TO’VN-IT.ANNING FROM ABOVE. 

The town councillor will be enabled to learn more concern¬ 
ing the main bounds, axes, contours, and routes of the town 
whose efforts he controls, in one afternoon, than ho might with 
years of study of the place by crawling about and conning 
plans, lie who meditates a city in the wilderness may, at one 
comprehensive glance, gather up the physical essentials of his 
problem. Architects oven arc not by any moans always 
equipped with this faculty, as of the reminiscence of former 
incarnation as a bird, so necessiiry if they are aderjuately lo<>T 
fulfil their function as designers of towns as well as of single 
buildings. When lay aiitlioritks are able with architects to 
appreciate and enjoy the symmetries, echoes, and resolved 
coherence of a fine synthetic plan, great and new pos.sibililies . 
will await the recognition of the Muse. 

Mechanics have been described as the Goths and 
Visigoths of architecture. As out of Golh and Visi¬ 
goth sprang “the majesty of Durham” and the 
“ ecstasy cf Chartres,” what, asks the writer, will not 
mechanics by aid of aircraft yet develop in tlae art 
of building? 

The reading journey in the January Chavtauquan 
continues to be one through South America, Iir^ 
January Mr. H. W. Van Dyck deals with Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Bolivia. 



THE FUTURE OF THE YOUNG TURKS* 

There are'two articles in the Qjiarterly Review 
which discuss the future of the Young Turks. Both 
of them are written by pessimists. One, which is 
anonymous, is entitled “ Turkey under the Constitu¬ 
tion; ” the other, which is called Tripoli and Con¬ 
stantinople,” is by Dr. E. J. Dillon, who has cropped 
up in a new place. Dr, Dillon says that all the 
strategicaj positions in the Ijmpire are in the hands of 
Committeemen, although to-day there is not a single 
club faithful to the Committee in all Syria. So long 
as the army, or a noteworthy section of it, can be 
counted upon by tlie Committee all wifi he well. 
Dr. Dillon pays a Irihute to the vigorous and 
really splendid effort which the Committee made 
to organise resistance to the Italians in the 
invaded province. So long as the struggle con¬ 
tinues the chiefs of the Opposition will accept 
implicitly the government whicli the Confmittee 
has given them, and loyally co-operate with it for the 
prosecution of the war. The Opposition, equally 
with the Committee, is energetically opposed to any 
negotiations for peace with Italy that involved the 
annexation of Tripoli. “ As soon as the war is 
over,” says Dr. Dillon, “the Opposition will make 
war upon the Committee ^without mercy,” which is 
probably an additional reason why the Committee 
has not the least intention of making peace with 
Italy. ’ 

The writer of the other article, “ Turkey under the 
-Constitution,” admits that the Young Turks have in 
some respects done very good work. He says ;— 


The overthrow of the old system could not hut have in many 
respects a beneficial effect. I'lie abolition of local passports, 

: for example, now permits people to travel more freely about the 
country. The legions of spies wlio once dogged the footstejis 
of every-resident and visitor have diminished in number and in 
activity. Private property is somewhat less frequently exposed 
to official rapacity. 'J'rade by land and sea has received a 
certain impetus. The working of old mines and the explora¬ 
tion of new mineral deposits, in Asia Minor especially, is 
pushed on more vigorously than before. 'I’lie greater frecdoiii 
enjoyed by Ottoman subjects is also illustrated by the multitude 
of newspapers in various languages that have sprung up since 
the proclamation of the Constitution. To the credit of the new 
iqrder of things may also be added the removal of many of the 
■obstacles whicli formerly rendered the investment of foreign 
capital in the Ottoman dominions an undertaking of small profit 
.and great peril. 


Then, haying said this, he proceeds to crab every¬ 
thing else they have done, maintaining even that 
brigandage flourishes and agriculture languishes as 
much as ever. 'Phe only political items of the pro¬ 
gramme that they have carried out are those which 
conduce to naval and military efficiency. They 
'Adopted a policy of unification and centralisation 
without scruple, insight, or fear of consequences. The 
consequences have been very bad; they have divided 
ithn Mohammedans and united the Christians. A 
iltratocracy has arisen on the ruins of the autocracy. 
The palace a^marilla has found in the Salonica Com¬ 
mittee a successor as unscrupulous and intolerant as 


itself. Many people, he tells us, have begun to 
suspect 

that the revolution is nothing else than the product of a 
Judxo-Turkish intrigue on a gigantic scale—Jewish brains 
directing Turkish brutality for the promotion of ends very 
remotely, if at all, connected wi4h the prosperity of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

He admits that the successful resistance offered by 
the Turks to the Italians in Tripoli has helped to 
restore in a measure the reputation of the Committee 
for the moment. 

A More Optimistic View. 

Mr. H. Charles Woods contributes to the Fort¬ 
nightly Review for February an interesting, well* 
informed paper concerning the effect which the war 
in Tripoli has had upon the internal situation in 
Turkey. Mr, Woods has quite recently travelled 
through Macedonia and Albania and has visited all 
parts of the Balkan Peninsula, His conclusion is 
that the war has rather strengthened the position of 
the Committee and has succeeded in making the 
Turks believe that on the whole the Italians are 
getting the worst of it. In Macedonia, liowevcr, he 
says, the present lot of the Christians is really worse 
than it was before the re-estabiishment of the Consti¬ 
tution, but the war has helped to make the lot of the 
Christians better, ioi the Government, faced by 
external * dangers, has taken at least some small 
measures in the hope of securing the support of the 
Christians. Tbe relations between 'I'urkey and Greece 
have certainly improved since the outbreak of the 
Turco-Italian War. Nevertheless, Mr. Woods thinks 
that Turkey will not be able to raise a loan if the 
war is not brought to a close, and he thinks it is safe 
to assert that the horizon of the Near Eastern Question 
looks more cloudy than it has done for years. 

Mr. Woods' paper is followed by an interesting 
sketch of the career of Said Pasha, the Grand Vizier. 
Said Pasha, the writer says, is altogether in favour of 
making {leace, for his wide experience, added to a 
profound knowledge of the real needs of his country, 
has convinced him that he ought not to barter the 
welfare of the State for some dubious and shadowy 
honours in Africa. The task is no easy one, for, 
says “ H.” 

Tliat Turkey has suffered any loss to her military prestige by 
her Tripolitan campaign cannot be entertained ; in fact, the 
desperate resistance made by a few thousand Turkish troops 
and Arab irregulars against a vastly superior force, equipped 
with every modern appliance, is one of the most striking events 
m history. 


February Cornhill overflows with good matter. 
Apart from fiction, most of the articles have been 
separately mentioned. A quaint And pathetically 
interesting paper is contributejd by the late Mr. Ken 
Hoshimo on his dead sistei^ 0 -Tsune-Chan, giving 
very direct glimpses of Japanese home life. One of 
his brothers became a Christiarf minister, and the 
whole family finally followed into the new faith. 



PANAMA A WORLD HARBOUR. 

The Bulletin of tlu Pan-American Union states 
that last November more than three-fourths of the 
Panama Canal was already, completed. Already 
there appears to be a ^rplus of both European and 
West Indian ^abour. The force of labour is being 
reduced. The canal is divided into three sections: 
the Atlantic, which ends in the three flights of the 
Gatun locks, seven and seven-tenths of a mile in 
length; the Central, from the Gatun locks to the 
. Pedro Miguel" locks, thirty-one and seven-tenths of a 
mile; the Pacific division, extending from the Pedro 
Miguel locks, eleven miles long. As the accompany¬ 
ing sketch suggests, there is provision at the Pacific 
end of the canal for the largest and most completely 
ec]uipix;d harbour and dock system in the world. 
The piers will be a thousand feet by one hundred 
and ten feet, and the sli]w between them three 
hundred feet wide, thus permitting vessels like the 
Olympic^ which is eight hundred and sixty feet long, 
to dock with ease. The locks arc gigantic erections 
capable of containing with ease vessels of the size 
of the Olympic. They are capable of ^ing emptied 
or filled within fifteen minutes. 'Pheir sttfel gates 
are as high as a six-storied house, the larger of them 
weighing six hundred tons. 


' WHY JAPANESE WENT TO AMERICA. 

The Japanese in America form the subject of an 
interesting paper in the Oriental Review for January, 
by Dr. Jokichi Takamine, Presideni of the Nippon 
Club. He declares that the young men and women 
who came to America a generation ago were mostly 
students, and later came to be the guiding spirit of 
modem Japan. “ Newlfliven and Cambridge are 
names even more familiar to the Japtuiese than New 
York and Chicago ”—a very remarkable statement. 
The Japanese in entering America dreams not of 
money, but of books and colleges. Japanese domestic 
servants are complained of because they always 
demand time to attend night-schools or similar 
institutions :— 

A few yc-irs ago, when the Japanese Government, at the 
reqiio.st of that of the United .States, prohil>itcd the coming 
of the Japanese liiboiirers to America, a vital blow was dealt 
to the young men who were not ricli enough to come as 
regular college students, but who .still wanted to come, not 
really to w'ork, but to learn, 'l iie flow of immigration from 
Japan has not only been siiippcd, but reversed. 

The so-called anti-Japanese feeling in America was 
a jKtlitical fiction only. The Japanese form no Japan- 
town as the Chinese form a, Chinatown. They 
assimil-ite with the American methods and manner of 
life. 











THE DELHI DURBAR. 

Indian Opinion. 

The Modem Review for January is grateful, but 
only subduedly jfiatefjil, for the Delhi boons. The 
editor says 

; Whatever the genesis of the changes, let us on this solemn 
loccasion; bow down in all humility before the throne of the 
(Most High rand pray to him to, teach us wherein lies true 
;^ttength and the way to conserve it. l^ct us not forget, loo, in 
?iic midst of our rejoicings, all who have siiifered, directly or 
i$iDdirectIy, on account of the jmrliiiun and for undoing the 
;;^Jpartilion. i> . , 

Among the Durbar boons which will be appreciated is the 
j|prant of fifty lakhs for popular education. The amount is not 
i^rge, considering the vast extent and population oi India, but 
ji^ii will be a blessing if it foreshadows a policy of universal 
•^^ucation. 

i!'}. Among the boons that have been missed are commissions for 
iJindian soldiers, tlie grant of the right of volunteering to 
^Indian citizens, and the liberation of prisoners who hav* been 
l^ilty only of political olTcncos. 

I How THE DujiBAR Affected the Crowd. 

y The February lUack^vood contains an account of 
^be Durbar from the crowd, which is much more 
interesting than any amount of gorgeous rhetoric from 
;ihe Press stand. After the King passed, the writer 
freports the gossip that followed :— 

One other topic, too, was a common one, and showing, 
perhaps, how the great machinery of government pinches as it 
Vgrinds, Never, sakl the »>ld country folk, had the police been so 
X,mihrban^ so kind. It was no longer Jfut jao,'' and “Get 
- away out of this,*’ and “ Serve you right if you do get run 
jl^byer !” but “ Would you be so good as to move along,*’ and 
' Grandfer, mind the motor,” and the like. “ No doubt,” as 
Ibne old farmer said, “the Badshdh had given orders to llie 
IpoHce to treat his subjects properly ; it was only real Bd ishahs 
|Wbo thought of poor folk in the streets.” And a ragged leper 
Iby the roadside waving the flics from its (you could hardly say 
^gius) face, with fingerless stumps, cried in a voice forged on 
|j%nvil5 hot with pain, that the Queen herself had heard and 
Iprdercd relief. VVlierever one went, wherever one listened, was 
'the same cliorus of contentment that \X\^t Bodshah had epme and 
.;^been seen by his people, and stirred the pride of other days. 

' In the streets all the school children had been provided with 
; A medal bearing the heads of their Majesties, ami showed them 
eagerly, and even away in the village schools a similar dis¬ 
tribution had been made. In all the streets «he veterans paraded 
< their intense satisfaction—for had not his Majesty actually spent 
an hour going down their ranks, speaking to almost every 
tone, and making kindly remarks in their own language? It is 
figood to cherish the mtn who have carried the eagles, and the 
had not forgotten. “ When,” said one triumphant old 
l^an, who had been serving as a mace-bearer, “did a king in 
l^bc Mogul days ever allow such as me to come within a hundred 
of him, but this Bd Isfidh has shaken hands with me, and 
pCAljcd me faithful, and ihe Queen has given me a medal; was 
iirbrsuch a Raj before? ” 


W. 


Lord Morlky’s Martyrdom. 

$ir W. Weddorburn, writing in the Contemporary 
iew^ thus sums up the inner history of these great 
Wts:— 

Partition of Bengal was the central fact. From the 

e nning Lord Morley iield that it was wrong ; he declared it 
B “wholly and decisively ” against the wishes of the people, 
t he was faced by two impossibilities. On the one hand, the 
aliation of India was impossible unless the Partition was 


rectified ; on the other hand, the‘passing of the Reform Acf, 
on which the future of India depended', was impossible unless 
the rectification was postponed. Accordingly he postponed the 
rectification, taking upon himself a long martyrdom of reproach, 
both in India and in this country. He insured the success of 
his great scheme of reform, and at psychological moment he 
stood aside, and left to others the crowning of the edifice. 


WORLD SCOUTS v. BOY SCOUTS. 

The American Magazine for January contains a 
very interesting illustrated paper on “ World Scouts,” 
written by Albert J. Nock. Mr. Nock is an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of Sir Francis Vane, publishes an 
excellent portrait of Sir Francis as the frontispiece, 
and declares that he is “ the most remarkable and 
interesting man that I had the fortune to meet in all 
Europe. This is Sir Francis Vane, sixth in line 
from the Sir Harry Vane of Croraweirs time. Sir 
Francis Vane is an aristocrat of the purest type.” 
Mr. Nock says :—• 

I'hc original Scout movement was a stroke of genius, nothing 
else. All honour to Sir Robert Baden-Powell for it. His 
scheme was one of the few that light up the centuries. It inter¬ 
preted the instincts and aspirations of boyhood and suggested 
the direction they should take. Tc'O much cannot be said for 
it; it cannot be overpraised. But the collective selfishness 
that we miscall patriotism laid hold of it and drove it awry. 
Selfishtiess in boy, man or i.ation is bound to go wrong. Now 
the thing is^ to show the organisers of the original Seoul 
movement that they have made a false step. The ideal of 
patriotism to be set before boys is the ideal of the World 
Scouts,—an ideal that has no spark of racial animosity. 

Sir Francis Vane has founded the World Scouts on 
an anti-military basis, and has restored the movement 
to its proper bearings :—- 

It has been a wonderful success. In the few months of their 
existence the muster-roll has gone up to fifty thousand, and is 
growing daily by shoals. There are World Scouts of England, 
Australia, France, Germany, even of Russia. Mr. Slobody- 
anikov, Master of the first Classical Gymnasium at Kherson, 
w.'is in London in July and addressed a Scout parade at South¬ 
wark. Italy has Scout Corps in thirty-five cities and villages. 
The King of Italy reviewed them recently, and many of the 
most prominent Italians are engaged in the movement. The 
peace senlimcnt is strong in Italy, and the Scout idea takes hold 
at once. 

Now, being turned off from following a false ideal of 
chivalry, the Scout learns indirectly how to get at the true. 
Scouts are started out in twos and threes, as I was continually 
seeing them in the London streets, to find something good that 
needs doing and do it. Perhaps it is some old woman that 
needs to be piloted over a crow^ded crossing; perhaps a cat or 
clog to be rescued from cruelty ; perhaps a child to be i^hed 
out of the Thames. 

Mr. Nock concludes his article by suggesting that 
the American Boy Scouts should all become World 
Scouts. He says :— 

America, with its half million boy Scouts already enrolled, is 
the very place ,lo effect a substantial federation of the World 
Scouts with the original movement. American boys‘are the 
ones to say that the Boy Scout ideal is not half large enough or 
half progressive enough to suit. 

I venture to ask Mr. Roosevelt w^bether he might not see hb 
own way to a permanent place in the world’s history by leading 
the sturdy march of American childhood 'through paths of real 
chivalry and real adventure towards the pure ideal of child¬ 
hood’s natural romance. 



■ THfr PAIMTER OF MONA LISA. 

Facts and Fancies about Leonardo da Vinci. 

The Art Journal for January publishes a long 
' Article, by Salomon Reinach, on Leonardo da Vinci. 
Leonardo’s apprenticesftip at Florence in Verrocchio’s 
studio remain^ shrouded in mystery, and only two 
drawings of that period seem to be extant. Some 
critics assert that he painted the angel in profile in 
Verrocchio’s great picture, “The Baptism,’’ in the 
Academy at Florence j others assert that tire vFhole 
picture was by Verrocchio, and others that Leonardo’s 
• co-operation ‘should be recognised throughout the 
picture. As it is not yet possible to fix the exact 
date of the painting it cannot be stated with accuracy 
whether the work was executed before Leonardo 
entered Verrocchio’s studio. M. Reinach, however, 
is of opinion that Leonardo painted the angel, but 
not the rest of the picture. The writer also believes 
that a panel in the National Gallery, “ The Virgin 
adoring the Infant Christ,” ascribed to Ghirlandajo 
or to Verrocchio, is a work by the young I.eonardo. 

WHO PAINTED “THE VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS ” ? 

No picture, continues M. Reinach, has been the 
object of more controversy than “The Virgin of the 
Rocks.” The Paris j)icturc is stated to be un¬ 
doubtedly Leonardo’s, but what about the picture in 
the National Gallery ? As we know some critics 
believe that it is a free copy of that in the Louvre 
executed entirely by Ambrogio da Predis, but M. 
Reinach thinks it far too good and far too original a 
picture to be attributed to a copyist. 1-Ie is of 
opinion that “ The Virgin of the Rocks ” in the 
Louvre was painted by Leonardo in Florence before 
1483. In this picture the angel is looking towards us 
and with extended arm and finger is pointing to the 
young St. John, who is praying to Jesus. In the 
London picture that gesture of the angel does not 
exist. M. Reinach explains that the gesture of tjie 
angel in the Louvre picture is an exhortation to the 
Florentines, whose patron saint was St. John the 
Baptist, to follow the Saint’s example and pray 
devoutedly to Jesus. In Milan where the London 
picture seems to have been painted after 1483 that 
gesture would hardly have been understood, therefore 
Leonardo substituted for it another, which not being 
significant is rather dull. M. Reinach concludes that 
Leonardo thus modified his first composition, and that 
if he did not paint the London picture entirely, it was 
executed under his guidance with the assistance of 
Ambrogio da Predis. 

In the January number of the Month there is 
another article on the same subject. Assuming that 
: Leonardo painted only one of the two pictures, Mr. 
; Montgomery Carmichael, the writer, names ten 
eminent critics who favpur the view that the Louvre 
{Mcture was the work of Leonardo, and ten others 
; who attributed the National Gallery picture to him. 

, Mr. Carmichael draws attention to the various points 
of difference in the two paintings, but comes to the 


conclusion that Leonardo was the painter of both 
pictures. 

MONA lisa’s tearful SMILE. 

In reference to Mona Lisa,^M. Reinach tells us 
that Vasari was right when he said that Leonardo 
called in musicians to amuse her while he was 
painting her portrait, but he missed the reason and 
point of it. In 1499. Mona Lisa had lost a 
young daughter, and as she was the third wife of 
her husband, and he was no longer young, this may 
have been her only child. Next comes the fact that 
she wears rfo diadem, or necklace, or ring, or jewel of 
any kind. She is clad in dark olive green and a dark 
veil. The absence of jewels, according to Florentine 
custom, was characteristic of mourning attire. This, 
M. Reinach suggests, explains the whole matter. 
Mona Lisa was a distressed mother, and when 
Leonardo began to paint her portrait he found she 
looked dejected, and got musicians to elicit a smile 
from her. Her smile is not perfidious, or ironical, or 
coquettish; it is a forced and superficial smile, a 
smile of the lips and eyes to which the heart fails to 
respond. _____ 

FREDERICK THE^GREAT AS A MUSICIAN. 

On January 24th the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Frederick the Great was commemorated 
in Germany. The January numbers of the h^onsm/a- 
five Monatsschrift and of the Arena each publish a 
series of articles on the great king, and one in the 
Arena, by Herr Enst Eduard Faubert, deals with him 
as a musician. As Crown Prince, Frederick chose 
the flute as his favourite instnunent, and under the 
tuition of Quantz he attained a rernarka’ole degree of 
proficiency. His father, however, was much opposed 
to the Prince’s study of music, and it had to be ; 
carried on in secret. After he became king he 
remained faithful to the instrument of his choice, 
but in his old age shortness of breath and loss of 
teeth made it difficult to play it, and,hc returned to the ; 
clavier. A visit to Dresden which he made with his : 
father in 1728 when he heard an opera for the first 
time had a decisive influence on his'relations to 
music. 'I'he impression made by what he then sa^i I 
and heard was so great that as soon as he came to T; 
the throne he set about instituting something of a » 
like nature in Berlin. Orders were given for an 
opera bouse to be built, and Karl Heinrich Graun was 1 
commissioned to compose an opera. But the King 
was too impatient to wait till the opera house was 
completed, and Graun’s opera was performed in 1741 
in a temporary theatre fitted up in the palace. It was 
the first of a long series composed under the auspices 
of the King. During the years of peace after the 
Seven Years’ War concerts were given every evening 
at Sans Souci, and pieces composed by Frederick or 
by Quantz were regularly performed by the King an<> 
the musicians established in the palace. Several 
comtemporaries have written of the King’s affecting 
playing of slow movements on the flute. 



THE CREED OF THACKERAY. 

In the Dublin Review the Rev. P. J. Gannon 
discusses the religion of Thackeray, He says 

His creed might ba embodied in these few maxims. Hold, 
as far as may be—but uilobtrusively—to the beliefs of your 
fathers, and do as much kindness as you can, mindful that we 
are dll sharers in the same pntlmtic doom and owe one another 
a tragic loyalty. Dry the tears of childhood and ease the 
' burden of old age. If )'ou meet u good woman, go on your 
‘ knees in reverence ; if you meet an erring one, don’t he in a 
vfhurry to cast stones. In general, judge not and you shall not 
be judged. No one is faultless. The good are not without 
their weaknesses, if you look closely ; the wicked ^arc seldom 
■■^wholly graceless, if you peep within. Destiny is a tangled 
! web and life a multi-coloured scene, where the drab hues pre- 
I dominate. Which of us has his heart’s desire or having it is 
satisfied ? But even so ilrink your wine, and sup your Bouilla- 
and be content. No snivelling about Fate, no whining 
t 'about the world’s ingratitude. If there is much wormwood in 
; the cup, tears won’t sweeten il, and courage may. 

; It is true that in the real life the hero docs not alwaya come 
time to rescue the maiden in distress, as on the Adelphi 
stage. The Dragon does not always meet a St. George : he 
^ ;Vd^ occasionally in a. hoary and evil old age, with his scales 
-^decorously whitewashed, and quite persuaded, perh.ips, of his 
own eminent respectability. Vet for all that, honesty is the 
J best, if not necessarily the best-paying policy ; and if virtue is 
; Dot always triumphant, still less is vice likely to prosper, or 
■: if prosperous to make the sleek sinner content. Sir George 
Warrington may “ yawn in Kden, with Eve for ever sweet and 
tender by his side; ” but most readers will think he has fared 
- better than Barry Lyndon, whose career closes in the Fleet 
Prison with nothing but the love of an old mother to lighten 
existence till dtUrium treuuus ends tlie tale. 

The writer says we get as near to the mind of 
Thackeray on religion as wc sliall anywhere in his 
Words:— 

^ O awful, awful name of God I Light unbearable ! Mystery 
.' unfathomable ! Vastness immeasurable I Who are these who 
: come forward to explain the mystery, and gaze unblinking into 
> the depths of the light, and measure the immeasurable vaslncss 
-to a hair? O name, that God’s people of old did fear to utter ! 
" O light, that God’s prophet would have perished had he .seen I 
who are these that are now so^famiJiarwith it ? Women, truly, 
for the most part weak women—weak in intellect, weak; 
mayhap, in spelling and grammar, but marvellously stre^ag in 
faith. 


ANGLICAN PLEA FOR A CELIBATE PRIESTHOOD. 

Mrs. Huth Jackson makes in the Nimieenth 
Century for January a strong plea’ for a Celibate 
■ clergy in the Church of England. She resents The 
appeals that are made for the support of clergy* on 
the ground that they are married and have families, 
says 

;vV/ What happens if a penniless subaltern in a good regiment 
I imarries? He leaves. What happens if a briefless barrister 
|ybiiarries ?, He starves, \yhal happens if clerks, actors, business 
JDCn, doctors, or men in any other profession marry on an 
insufficient income ? Is there a public a]>peal to the compassion- 
^^::atefor money on their bel’.alf? . . . The average clergyman 
ji'Vorks no harder than oilier men - and very much less hard tiian 
the doctor. There are many, especially country clergymen, or 
l:,^ieigyn)en in fashionaljle watering-places, who have a very easy 
indeed. 

: Mrs, Jackson quotes a gifted Frenchman who 
|iu5ked, why an Englishman always mentions the word 
](Skrson ” with a shade of contempt ? adding, “ We 


often hate priests in my country, but we do not 
despise them,’' Mrs, Jackson finds the reason in the 
fact that the Roman priest has for the sake of his 
profession practically renounced all*that to most men 
makes life worth living. Hetkce the laity respects 
him. The ordinary English clergyman “has not 
given up enough,” and hence he is not sent for by 
his parishioners in trouble. 

PRIESrS VERSUS CLERGYMEN. 

The writer goes on to urge “ There are signs in the 
air that in England the need for priests as opposed to 
clergymen is more general than is popularly sup¬ 
posed.” To the stock arguments against celibacy she 
replies that scandals arise in connection with married 
clergymen as well as with celibates. Marriage does 
not make clergymen more human than Roman 
priests. TTi^ wife and family of the clergyman do 
not always do good work in the parish, but often 
are the cause of great trouble. The growing need 
for confession makes a clear line of demarcation 
between confessor and confessed essential. “ It is 
nauseous to think of a girl relating her sins to a 
possible husband.” A married clergyman can never 
be a priest in the fullest sense of the word. He will 
never have that hold over his flock or that direct 
communiiyition with God which a priest has. 

Asked why she does not rather go over into the 
Roman Communion than seek to introduce celibacy 
into the Anglican, the writer replies that she believes 
firmly in the Anglican branch of the Catholic Church, 
and in its destiny to reunite Christendom. 


PLEA FOR BOUNTIES ON WHEAT. 

Mp. Hilaire Belloc, writing in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Rejdmf^ urges that the chief requisite at 
this moment to re-establish wheat-growing upon ifs 
true economic basis in England is the security and 
steadiness of the minimum price. Between the state¬ 
ments that wheat pays well at 37s. a quarter and 
tolerably w^ell at 30.S. a quarter he suggests 33s. 6d. 
If 33s. 6d. could always and regularly be obtained 
the majority of farmers would begin to produce it 
permanently and profitably. Taking this 33s. 6d. as 
the minimum price the State could secure and obtain 
it by a bounty equal to the difference between the 
minimum and the actual market price. In 1906 
bounties would have cost us 5s. 3d. a quarter, or a 
total. of two million pounds; in 1907 2s. iid, a 
quarter, or just over the million; in 1908 is. 6d. a 
quarter, or a good deal less than half a million; in 
1909 the tax-payer would not have had to pay at all; 
in 1910 the bounty would have been somewhat less 
than 2S., a total of jQToofioo, Mr. Belloc declares 
“ the IS. registration duty on corn, which nobody 
felt, and which was only talcen off as a matter of 
economic orthodoxy, would verji nearly meet the 
largest of these imposts, and would have^ much more 
than met all the others.” 



' TENNYSON AND HIS WOMAN FRIEND. 

t 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward writes in the Dublin Rmeio 
for January on Tennyson at Freshwater, He reviews 
Lord Tennyson’s account of the poet and his friends, 
and adds reminiscences of his own. Mrs. Cameron 
was a woman of great originality, a daughter of Mr. 
Pattle, and a,sister of the late Lady Somers and Lady 
Dalrymple. 

“my will”against his will.” 

She was an expert photographer and took of the 
poet “a photo done by my will against his will.” 
She seems .to have made the poet do much as she 
would with him, the explanation being, “I'ennyson 
loved Mrs. Cameron sincerely, and was amused at 
her intense hero-worship.” She used to make him 
show himself on occasion and do whatever she 
thought suitable to his genius and position, while he 
often endeavoured, half annoyed and half pleased, to 
frustrate her design. One time, in 1873, she took it 
into her head that he ought, like the Doge of Venice, 
to wed the sea. She had a friend make a wreath of 
white and red may to take the place of a ring. In 
the end she succeeded in bringing the poet with her 
to Freshwater Bay and making him throw the wreath 
into the sea and speak words worthy of the occasion. 
She >vas almost an official mistress of ceremonies 
for those who desired an interview with •I'ennyson. 
Once she brought American visitors to whom • he 
showed himself out of humour. She rebuked him 
with the words, “Alfred, 1 brought them to see a 
lion; they did not expect to find a bear," 

VAtX’INATKD NOLENS VOI.ENS. 

Here is another instance of her ascendency over 
the poet:— 

Mrs. Cameron was profoundly interested in keeping the poet 
well, and fit for work. One evening a friend who was dining 
with her mentioned that there was small-pox in the ncighboiir- 
hootl. Mrs. Cameron started. “ Alfred I'ennyson h.i- not lieeii 
vaccinated for twenty years,’* she said. “ VVe must not lo.se a 
moment.’* She Mxnt at once in search of the village doctor, 
took him to Farringford, and made her way to Tennyson’s 
study, lie was busy and did not want to see her, but she 
pursued him from room to room. In^thc end he said : 

Madam, if you will leave me I will do anything you like.’* 
FJe was vaccinated. The scfjuel was told me by Tennyson 
himself. The vaccine proved to bc.l)ad, and he was not, really 
well again for six months ; so Mrs, Cameron’s intervention did 
not prove quite so fortunate as she had hoped. 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN AS SIR LANCELOT. 

Once Cardinal Vaughan was at the AVards* house 
at Weston, when Mrs. Cameron and Tennyson came 
to tea to meet him 

Mrs. Cameron was, at that time, photographing various 
people for the characters in the “ Idylls of the King,” Directly 
she saw Vaughan’s knightly face and figure she called oat to 
Tennyson : “ Alfred, I have found Sir Lancelot.” Tennyson, 
not seeing to whom she referred, replied in deep tones: “I 
wanLa face that is well worn with evil passion.” The Cardinal 
was greatly embarrasstjl, and the company a good deal amused. 
Dut they were afterwards introduced to each other and had 
much friendly conversation. 


TALKED BEST WHEN WALKING. 

Mr. Ward adds 

Tennyson’s conversation was at its best out walking, and hi.s 
morning walk was an event to which his friends always keenly 
looked forward. To one who had jicver' met .him it presented 
some surprises. When one first heard him speak one was 
startled by the strong Lincolnshire accent, which 1 fancy lie 
deliberately cultivated. ^ 

THE BEAUTY OF THE NEW WOhAN. 

M. FinoTs Ideas. 

M. Jean Finot contributes to La Revue of 
January ret another chapter on women, 

the canon of beauty a fiction. 

Entitled “ The Beauty of the New Woman,’* the 
article deals with the effect which the present evolu¬ 
tion of woman will have on her personality. The 
eternal feminine is always changing, hut is there not 
also ?i continuous evolution of the eternal masculine ? 
Men’s ideas of beauty change not only because 
women are always changing, but because men’s ideas 
about women change as w^omen change in their ideas 
about men. 

There are no inflexible laws which caji be applied 
to beauty. Ideas of beauty cannot be codified, for 
beauty evolves. Pi escrit changes in the social ^and 
moral conditions of humanity are going to bring about 
the triumph of a new ideal oL feminine beauty con¬ 
formable to the evolution of women and to the 
changed tastes of men. The canon of beauty., the law 
of fixed proportions of the luinian body, is a fiction. 
Such a law can only have in view a normal type. 
There’arc'olher j)oints of beauty of equal importance, 
THE NEW beauty. 

The changes in women’s education will give us new 
incarnations of,the beautiful. Women will become 
stronger, bigger, but not necessarily loss graceful. As 
the brain of woman contains more ideas it will change 
in form and will bring in its train a modification of 
the facial angles. Her intelligence strengthened by 
contact witli life will give a new exiiression to her 
face, her body will be more harmonious, thanks to . 
physical exercise, and her look will be expressive of a . 
deeper inner life. She will be graceful and strong, 
and her movements will be animated by divine//: 
thought; she will bo the dispenser of noble joys, and 
at the same time Ije more intimately associated with 
our sorrows. 

Women, thus transformed morally and intellectually, 
will cease to wear clothes detrimental to their health. 
In the dress of the future they will be more elegant 
and at the same time more personal in their taste. 
A beautiful soul is expressed by a beautiful face. 
The mystery of true beauty is to be found there and 
nowhere else. The new beauty will be expressed in 
beings having more nobility of soul and pride in the 
rhythm of their bodies than could be found in the old^ 
The new woman will be beautiful in a different way, 
but men will be none the less sensible of her 
charms. • 



) TENNYSON'S EARLY NEIGHBOURS. 

i Canon Rawnsley contributes a delightful paper 
b the February Cornhill on memories of the Tenny- 
^bns at Somersby. « It is a beautiful picture of the 
itfectionate way in which the poet, his brothers and 
asters and father and mother, were regarded by the 
iriilage folk. 

^ *‘QU®EN of the ROSEWUI) garden” 

I The Canon tells us that the originals of “ rare pale 
pargaret ” and “ Adeline werr the Misses Bourne, 
p^uties in their day, who lived at Alford :—^ 

£;^Rosa Baring, ** Queen of the rosebud garden of girls,” 
Rthbugh to her all poetry in those days seemed mere **jangle- 
remembered how she would hang upon the words of the 
shy, long-haired young man wdio impressed her as being 
Mrc learned and thoughtful than was common, and wiser than 
@6 years. Alfred,” she said, “ was so quaint and chivaPous, 
a real knight amongst men, at least I always fancied so ; 
^ though Sophy and I used to ride over to Somersby jus£ to 
nye the pleasure of pleasing him or (easing him as the case 
liilght be, and user! to joke one another about his quaint taciturn 
piys, which were mingled strangely with boisterous Ills of fun, 
were as proud as peacocks to be worthy of notice by him, 
ibd treasured any message* he might send or any word of 
^miration hejnight Jet fail.” 
fy ^‘'AIRY fairy LILIAN.” 

ivf-As lor my Aunt Sophy, the original of Airy fairy Lilian,” 
lit the'family tradition has it, she never quite got over the kind 
jif awe with which Tennyson inspired her as a young man, but 
ike said “ he was so interesting because he was so unlike other 
ifpung men, and his unconventionality of manner and dress had 
fc charm which made him more acceptable than the daj)per young 
^ntlemen of ordinary type at ball or supper party, lie was 
1^.i^splendid dancer, for he loved music- and kept such time. 

g ost girls were frightened of him. I was never afraid of the 
in, but of his mind. He once told my brother that at the 
IjC of sixty he had well-nigh danced a girl off her feel, and was 
^ a bit dizzy at the end of it.” 

g THE FOETUS FATHER. 

% A Somersby villager said that the poet’s father 

a voice like a “horgin,” and was '*lhe clivverest man i* 
jhie county. A great scholard as taught all his boys hissen, 
iVould not let other folks do it—taught them hissen, he did, 
fheer was a 'great family of tlicm to wear him, one died a 
nkbby and there was eleven left,” and the old man went over 
;'ke names of them all, and then added, ** It was study as wore 
aut th* owd doctor. He wouldn’t ’low other fwoaks to school 
[ns bairns.” 

J The villagers said :— 

• Such fine, up-straight men they all were; such heads of hair, 
|IkI such a walk, without never a bounce of pride in them ; 
iWays in and out of the cottages, and never forgot their servants, 
id generally with books in their hands. 

p{ “a rough ’uN, MR. HALFRED. ” 

I An old woman, speaking of the family, says 
li;: Butas for Mr. llalfred, he was a ’dacioiis one. He used to be 
iking up and down the carriage-drive hundreds of limes a 
touting and holloaing and prc.aching, with a book always 
tis hand ; and such a lad for making sad work of his clothes, 
/tlever seemed to care how he was dressed or what he had 
i^‘‘down on his heels,” and “his coat unlaced and his hair 
iw.” He was a rough ’un was Mister llalfrcd. and no 
;ke. 

ALMOST A WESLEYAN I 

lime of the old folks remembered a Wesleyan 
ister 

F-f/ Mr. Halfred used to haVe a deal o’ talk with i’ them 


dakys, atid he said he wud go to church to /commodate hU 
mother, but he wud well have liked to get oop a meetinV 
hissen.” 

The old parish sexton, as he told me of this, added, He 
was quite a religious young man was Mr. Halfred, you know ; 
leastways, would have been if he had been dragged up by the 
Wesleyans, you know.” 

“all thowt he was crazed.” 

The Canon gives a verv vivid picture of an old 
inhabitant at Gibraltar Point who could not believe 
that Mr. Alfred was now “ wuth thousands by his 
potry,” and who tells how her man was coming hoilie 
in the morning early 

Who‘should he light on but Mr. Alfred, a-raavin* and taavin’ 
upon the sand-hills in his shirtsleeves an’ all; and Mr. Alfred 
said, saays he, Good morning,” saays he ; and my man saays, 

“ Thou poor fool, thou doesn’t knaw morning from night ” ; 
for you know, sir, i' them daays we all thowt he was craazed. 
Well, well 1 And the Queen wants to maakc him a lord, 
poor thing ! Well, I nivver did hear the likes o’ that, for sarten 
sewerness,” 

✓ 

GENTLEMEN AND AN EIGHT HOURS' DAY. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the February Cornhill^ 
bidding farewell to the land, contributes much sound 
sense and shrewd wisdom - 

Gentlemen talk airily about an eight hours’ or a ten hours’ 
day; but do they know wliat it means? I have heard able 
editors declaring that they themselves wished greatly they could 
get off with an eight hours’ shift. 1 have even heard members 
of Parliament declaring that their Parliamentary labours (save 
the mark) are often extended l)eyoiKl that limit—as if that had 
something to do with the matter! It would really be a great 
and blessed thing if every educated man knew by bodily experi¬ 
ence what it meant to dig eight hours and get half a crown 
for it. 

The learner would have to be taken early. No man of 
middle age could, I think, do a reasonable day's spade-work 
without going near to kill himself, unless he had been broke 
to it in boyhood. But even a couple of hours, or, belter still, 
the task which an ordinary labourer will accomplish in two 
hours, w’ould teach a man what labour means, and should, if he 
is a decent man, teach him to fi^el that sense of inferiority 
which the swimmer inspires among those who must drowm if 
they fall in 

THE FELT-OWSHIF OF THE SOIL, 

He also says :— 

Living on the land gave me full confidence (not that I ever 
lacked it) not merely to deny, but to ridicule and spit upon an 
opinion which often enough is put forward. A “gentleman” 
(to speak by the card), it is said, lowers himself in the eyes of 
working people if he puts his hand to servile labour. God help 
us all, if that were so ! For my own part, though it had become 
natural for my men to send for me without more ado when an 
extra hand was needed in any sudden pressure, and to save up 
iiiings which needed extra help till 1 should be available, no 
one ever got more ungrudging service or better value for wages 
paid; and I think I got more than service, as certainly I gave 
more than wages. I think.our liking and respect were mutual. 
If to-day we breed “ class-conscious Socialists,” that is because 
yearly fewer of us, gentle and simple, live together on the land. 

Mr. Gwynn says that “by owning a farm, by 
having a voice in the working of it, by putting my 
hand to all the elementary ‘activities, I did find 
myself brought nearer to the centi'^1 facts of life, and 
nearer to the men I employed. Comradeship was 
established.” 







HOW TO FIND SPIRITUAL PEACE. 

Bv John Masefield. 

Mr, Masefield, whose portrait appeared in our 
last number, publishes in the quarterly Quest a very 
interesting and thoughtful article concerning contem- 
platives It is a thoughtful survey of the various 
methods by which men h ve sought to find spiritual 
peace. He begins by describing the monastic system, 
of which he speaks with great appreciation. The 
earlier religious orders, he says, provided man with a 
way of escape from the world, the later ones fitted 
him with a means for conflict with it. The great 
’object ol the monk was to beat down self in order to 
obtain the peace which passes understanding :— * 


That was the price paid ; and it was paid very cheerfully 
thousands of earthly men and women, who were the happier ? 
for paying it. And if we, whose lives are so much wider and 
finer than theirs, will pay that pjrice, not leaving the world as 
they did, but making the w'orld our monastery, and our work 
our laboratory, we, loo,' shall attain their Union, and touch our 
fellows with Incorruptible Substance. 

K As a sequel to Mr* Masefield’s paper*may be read 
with advantage another paper in the same jxiriodical. 
It is Mr. G. R. S. Mead’s paper on The Ideal Life 
in Progressive Buddhism,” w’hich, he says, is essen-^ 
tially indistinguishable from the highest Ideal 
preached in the West. 


They strove to make themselves vessels of Christ, exponents 
of the spirit of Christ, and they sought Christ’s cross cheerfully, 
wherever it might be found most heavy, in the w'orld, the 
monastery, or the wilderness. 

After the Reformation the place of the monk was 
taken by the Alchemist, who became the typical 
religious thinker :— 

But the true Alchemist sought by a knowledge of matter and 
a subtlety of reason to make the spiritual Gold, the Perfect 
Metal, the Incorruptible Substance, in himself and in the 
universe, and to practise in short (though not presumptuously) 
the Art of God, • 

When Alchemy came to the ground thought ceased 
to be religion. Thought began to undermine religion 
as it undermined Alchemy; and although much of 
Christianity remains, it is now' not a light illuminating 
the multitude:— 

I do not know wdio in this age can be called conlemplalives, 
seeking union with the Divine Nature, though all seek it some- 
liow, according to their enlightenment. It has been urged to 
me that artists arc the people most like the religious of past 
times ; but all who set themselves to attain mental or spiritual 
power take the three vows of the monk, and fight the rebellion 
of the alchemical Sulphur, and walk the ikirk night, often 
enough. 

But he remarks that there is in nearly all art of the 
time a want of any thing that will feed the soul. How', 
then, shall we find spiritual peace ? Mr. Masefield’s 
conclusion is stated in the following passage :— 

Inner peace, trarquil happiness, the possession of the spirit, 
and all the spiritual gifts, are not to be got by reading'the new 
book and listening to the old fossil. If we want them, they are 
within ourselves, here and now, near the’ surface or not as the 
case may be, waiting to glorify our work here, whatever it 
may be, and wc can get them, if we want them, as they have 
been got in the past, by the contemplative man. I know that 
the contemplative man got them, and what he did wc can do. 
We can get them ourselves by trying for them and paying the 
price, and in no other way. And what is the price ? The monk 
and the alchemist paid themselves, and got, as they declared, 
God for the price paid. For the same price really paid down, 
without haggling, we can have the same reward. When we 
come to look at the pric^ paid and to ask, Can wt pay this ? Is 
it really worth it ? we realise more the heroism and the nobility 
of those old dead tl^jnkers who paid the price centuries ago : 

“ Casting down imaginations and every high thing that 
exaltoth itself against the knowledge of God and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 


THE EARLY MARIE CORELLL 

In "Sixty Years in the Wilderness,” appearing^ 
in Cornhill^ Sir Henry Lucy recalls times he had in 
1879 with Professor Blackie. He mentions a meeting 4 
with a young lady who has since acquired multi- .■ 
tudinous fame :— 

■■ 

Some weeks later Mlackie and I foregathered at Oban, whetivi 
he had a house encircled by hills and fronting the Hay. Charlijll^ 
Mackay, the poet, also had quarters at Oban, and was accd$ii& 
tomed to be at home after tlinncr to a little circle of’frieiwifiS 
amongst the most regular attendants being William Black apS 
Professor Blackie. The mistress,of the household was a Iti'tjij)#! 
in the prime of young womanhood, whom wc knew as 
Mackay, niece of the poet and journalist. She played 
piano with fine touch and sang charmingly. Blackie was;; 
accustomed to break into song as inconsequenlly as he dropped 
into poetry. lie always insisted upon a chorus to Miss 4 
Mackay’s song, regardless of the composer’s intentions in thcii 
matter. In later years we knew the simple-mannered songstress ' 
as Marie Corelli. 


THE GROWTH OF THE RACE MEETING. f 

In Baity s Magazine for February " Sprinter 
writes on the development of race-courses. He give$ ^ 
the following striking statistics :— 

According to the rclurns in ** Daily’s Racing Register,** Yor]|^ 
meeting was the only one, from 1709 until X7141 of whichv^S 
record was kept. In 1715 Black llambleton meeting find* 
way into type, and in 171O a return of a programme at JleWjp 
market rs given. For a year Newmarket falls out, but by 
it has two meetings a year. From 1719 until 1724 there 
five meetings reported. In 1727 one finds twenty-six meetingl^^ 
to record, and in 172S forty-two. By 1728 they had 
to sixty-four, and by 1760 there were seventy-nine race 
ings a year. In 1790 there were exactly eighty meeting?? 
recognised, but about 1800 a select sixty-six reunions were run.^ 
off year in and year out, 

The growth of the movement up to the present j 
time is given in the following table :— 



No. of 


No, of 

Year. 

lllectiiigs. 

Year. 


1709 ... 

. I 

iSll ... 

... 115 y 

1719 ... 

. S 

1816. 

112 

1727 ... 

. 26 

1836 .. 

... 176 

1728 ... 

.42 

1840. 

, ... lU . ■■ 

1729 ... 

.64 

1S46. 

... 104 

1760 ... 

. 79 

1902. 

.. 217 

1790 • ‘ 

. 80 

1908. 

... .205 

1800 ... 

. 66 
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SHOULD ESPIONAGE BE ABOLISHED? 

A French Symposium. 

In Zff of January 15th M. Paul Gsell has 

edited a symposium orf the subject of espionage. 

The questions addressed to a number of writers 
and thinkers considered qualified to express opinions 
on the problem were 

What do you think of espionage ? Do you believe that it is 
indispensable to the security of States ? Is it not desirable that 
it should be suppressed by an agreement between nations ? 

IXDISPENSADLF. TO ARMED PKACE.^ 

M. d'Estournelles dc Constant writes that in case 
of war, all the rules of morality being more or less 
abolished, espionage is an inevitable complement of 
invasion, and of defence. It is puerile to think of 
suppressing it so long as we live under the regime of 
armed peace, for it would be unreasonable to 
maintain armies and deprive them of the means of 
information. In times of peace espionage is useless 
and unworthy of a civilised nation. 

At the present day it is in times of peace that war 
is made by the invention of new military engines, and 
since war properly so called is but a trial of strength, 
■espionage is indispensable to the security of States, 
replies M, Emile Faguet. As to the suppression of 
espionage, the day when an agreement among the 
nations would bring if 'about would be the time to 
suppress war itself, 

M. Anatole Lcroy-Beaulieu considers espionage 
one of the disgraces of our age, and thinks that it 
niay become a danger to peace both at home and 
abroad. He doubts whether nations would desire to 
suppress it. Notwithstanding all desires for peace 
atnong nations war preparations have never been so 
'great as at the present lime, and espionage is 
tvidently part of those war preparations. 

A RELIC OF liARBARTSM. 

;■ The opinion of M. Charles Richet is very simple. 
;tt is an inept custom, as disloyal as it is useless, he 
>$ays. Such a relic of barbarism should be suppressed. 
'The chief advantage to be gained by its .suppression 
4WOuld be to abolish the fear of spies, a fear which is 
iChttdish and which has caused so much mischief. 
An international entente could be easily realised, and 
if routine did not govern the world like a tyrant such 
';a disgrace as a service of s])ics would have dis- 
lappeared long ago. 

'K M. Frddcric Passy thinks that while espionage in 
^vCertain instances may be of service, it is most mis- 
{i^chievous to those who make use of it. 

lE: A QUESTION FOR THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

I M. Gsell, in summing up, adds that in the condition 
antagonism in which nations now exist each one 
|has the right to try to find out the strength of the 
^ war preparations of its possible adversary. These 
the views of Messieurs Jules Claretie, Alfred 
i fouilMe, and Victor Margueriite. But espionage is 
Ireptdsivc to such minds as Messieurs Paul Hervieu, 
Margueritte, J'^redeVic Passy, and Charles Richet. 


Other writers fear that the first nation which had the 
courage to suppress it would find itself in a weaker 
position than other nations which continued to profit 
by this means of obtaining information. M. d’Es- 
tournelles de CoiyMapt thinks the question of suppres¬ 
sion ought to be before a Hague Conference. 

'kORRORS OF BIRHlNGHA^I^^ilUHS. 

In London Herman Scheffauer begins a series of 
sketches of “ human grist,” women and children 
toilers in England’s underworld. He describes the 
condition of the chainmakers at Cradley Heath, and 
then he says:— 

Deeper and darker depths are"lo be plumbed, circles, like the 
infernal ones of Dante, that plunpe suffering flesh and spirit into 
pits where the simplest human comforts and decencies cease to 
exist. Such p’-aces may be encountered in the slums of the 
bleak and sordid streets and lanes, whose denizens slave in the 
countless little shops which turn out the vast variety of articles 
on which the wealth and fame of Birmingham are built. 

But lying in strata still lower than tlie victims of these sweated 
trades arc those unhappy beings wlio arc dependent upon an 
off-fall of “liome*' work from such minor industries. Of such 
are the hook-and-eye carders in the slums, the wrappers of hair¬ 
pins and buttons, and other workers. 

These toilers may be found in most of those abominations of 
courts which arc entered by narrow passages between the houses 
fronting on the street, a system of human warrens very common 
ill the poor ^^iiarters of Birmingham. Here these plague-spots 
may fester, in the very midst of surrounding houses, almost 
isolated from the life of the street. Here, in courts off lanes, 
which themselves lie off such gloomy roads as Newton Row and 
Summer Lane, I felt myself suddenly transported, as it were, 
into a time of sodden savagery, face to face with primitive life 
waging its grimmest battle with hunger, dirt, and disease. Or 
one should rather say that life, under its awful handicap, had 
ceased to wage war with these, and had accepted them as 
terrible guests to be entertained from birth to death. Human 
beings were existing here under what might be thought some 
deliberate system of prison torture rather than a mere oulgrowth 
of industrial life in a rich and in many ways progressive metro¬ 
polis. 

The note of desperate and savage poverty was to be met with 
everywhere in these hovels, Chinese dens, negro cabins, Indian 
mud-holes, shacks of Mexican peons, the congested foreign 
tenements of New York^s East Side—all these 1 had seen, as 
well as SOM e of the liorrors laid bare a few years ago by the 
S/ffVf’j' in the States, but never yet had I encountered 
anything quite so brutal and appalling as this. Even the blue 
tattooing on the scrawmy arms of many of the women added 
something barbaric to ihc .scene, as well as the stark-naked 
children of both sexes who crouched with cats and dogs under 
the tames. On the tables were remnants of food—and the 
work which furnished the food. Dirty plates held scraps of lard 
and a few dry or mouldy crusts. 'J'his for some had been dinner. 

Yet American visitors have dcscri&ed Birmingham 
03 the best governed city in the world. 

One of the smallest sixpenny magazines published 
is T/re Liberal Magazine^ which is published by the 
Liberal Publication Department, 42, Parliament Street. 
It is a kind of Review of Reviews of all the impor¬ 
tant political speeches, and Parliamentary debates of 
the month. For purposes of reference the Diary of 
the Month is invaluable, and the qdotalions from the 
month\s speeches are simply indispensable to jour¬ 
nalists and public speakers. It is altogether an 
indispensable magazine for politicians. 
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THE BtlSINESS GIRL*S DRESS. 

In the first* number of the Business Giri, the official 
organ of the Institution of Women Shorthand Typists, 
monthly id., an employer’s message suggests, as a 
matter of interest for discussion, the question of 
dress 

As an employer I think it would be a capital idea to decide 
upon a standard of business dress. Of course 1 may be wifm", 
and I realise 1 am getting a little out of my depth, Inil 1 just 
give the hint. Most girls dress suitably for office work, but 
some do not, and I do not see what objection there could be to 
a uniform dress of suitable cliaracter just as nurses and others 
have found desirable. 

Another writer on clothes for office wear says:— 

^Clothes well cut on simple lines and of good material J ;»ok 
well to the last. Perhaps the shirt blouse and plain skin is the 
most workmanlike style, but to some girls the cashmere Quaker 
dress is,very becoming, and if the muslin yoke and under sleeves 
are kept very fresh there is nothing to be said against it. 

The average badness girl is well dressed, t.e., her coat, skirt, 
blouse, and hat arc generally neat and suital)le. But the con¬ 
dition of hair, finger-nails, neck, waist-wear, and shoes often 
leaves much to be desired, and it is in the amount of ear? they 
bestow on these details that girls differ so much. Often a repu¬ 
tation for being “ well dressed is gained by careful attention 
to details of the toilet. 

It is not permissible to wear any chains, bangles, or trinkets 
of any kind, except a watch, and, if necessary for fasleniug 
purposes, a brooch, during working hours. 

A third writer tells of an eccentric empltjyer who 
could not bear green, and therefore gave a girl the 
money to buy another dress, any colour but green. 


BLOOD ON YOUR DRESS!” __ 

In a fantasy by Archibald Sullivan in London the 
Modern Woman is shown by P'ashion the massacre of 
innocent birds and other animals which had gone to 
furnish her wardrobe :— 

Then through the sliadow of the Room w’omen and girls 
began to pass. A while-faced child with blood pricked fingers 
wept over an embroidery-frame. The I’assiontlower slie 
embroidered was spotted minutely in scarlet drops. She passed 
the Modern Woman wdth a cry. Half crucified over her 
machine a seamstress pedalled furiously, and the clicking of it 
came like the sound of castanets. She, too, went by, but 
w^eeping softly—weeping carefully aw^ay from the fineness of lier 
work. Shopgirls in black, colourless as dead things, passed on, 
only pausing to stare into the Modern Woman’s eyes. Still 
they came. All the ones who had crooked their backs, blkulcd 
their eyes, slabbed their fingers for her in garrets and cellars - 
in places even worse than both. Kach carried a dress of hers or 
a fragment of einbroidcry. Her white crepe with the silver 
wheat lay like a sick child in the arms of a dying woman. 'Flio 
grey linen, stitched and restitched beyond all counting, slaslieil 
her across the face as it went by. All this in the half-light. She 
turned to Fashion, and her voice was like some strange, wihl 
thing. 

“ It’s all your w'ork ! It’s all by your orders ! ” she cried 
hoarsely. “ I llioiight that in saving the animals I saved every¬ 
body suffering. Why didn’t you tell me ? How could 1 be 
expected to know ? ” 

Then the shade of Eve enters, and says:— 

•* It all began in Edcitj” she said softly, when we were given 
coats of skins.” 

But it must stop I It’s got to end 1 ” cried the Modern 
Woman. 


WOMAN AS TEACHER. 

*'The Monopolising Woman Teacher” is ilie 
title of a racy article by Mr. C. W. Bardeen in the 
January (American) Educational Rmeu^ The writer 
quotes the following statement;— 

The number of men teachers decreased between 1882 and 
1895, America, from 72-6 per cent, to 68-5 per cent. ; in 
France, between 1886 and fS^O, from 54*5 per cent, to 42-4 
per cent. ; between i8Si and 1901, in Italy, from 41*2 per 
cent, to 35‘4 per cent. ; and in Gieat Britain, from 29*6 per cent, 
to 26'8 per cent. 

A WOMAN WITH THE LARGEST SALARY. 

In the several States in America tlie percentage of 
»womcn has risen from ninety to nearly ninety-six, I'he 
writer says :—► 

To-day the largest salary paid in the world to a public 
school 4 eacher is paid a woman. I'he action for equal 
salaries for men .ind women is universal. The immediate 
w^orking in New York is to make the salary of tho^e entering 
the system, which had been 600 dollars for women and 900 
dollars for men, 720 dollars for both. But at 900 dollars it 
had already l.)ecomo impossible to secure satisfactory men ; 
how many are likely to present themselves at 720 rlolhirs? 
Wnerc men and women gel the same salary and arc equally 
eligible the men will vanish. 

woman’s DEKKCr. i 

The writer finds the mo.st serious difficulty of all 
that a woman docs not grasp what a man means by i 
sense of honour. To women principles count for 
little when persons are involved. Did you ever 
hear of a woman w'ho would not rather consign law 
and justice and the entire structure of society to the 
demnition bow-wow^s than that her son should be 
hanged ? 

Man sees an idea in its redation to the, rest of the world, in 
perspective. Woman sees only the one idea, wlicllicr a person 
or a cause. Some of the noblest women T know are suffragists, " 
and there is not one of them wlio, when her opinion of a public 
m.m is asked, will not stale first his altitude on th:.U subject and : 
base the rest of lici judgment on that fact. The modern 
I’aiglisli suffragette, for instance, tliinks that llie one end she has > ; 
in view justifies the means, though it involve the destruction of 
every law and principle of society aial the conversion of women . 
into a nuisance that every nuin loathes. 5 


A STONE LIBRARY. 

The idea of the terra-cotta library ha.s been made 
familiar to us by the explorations of tlie Assyriologist, ; 
but the stone library of China referred to in the 
Oriental Rri^kw for January is perhaps not so well 
known :— 

I'herc is one public library in Peking. It is the library of 
the Kuo 'I’ze Cliien, or “School of tlie Sons of the F.mpire,” 
an ancient university that existed a thousand years before the 
Christian era. This Library is of stone, (hi 182 tablets of 
stone composing it arc carved all of the “ Thirteen Classics,” 
the summary and essence of all Cdiinese culture. 

In the Imperial lecture hall of this Kuo Ty.e Chicn the ' 
Emperor would go once a year to hear a discourse on Ih^ 
responsibilities and duties of his office and would receive reproof 
and exhortation from the heads of the institution. 

The stone library in Peking is only a copy of that in Shi iln 
Fu, in Shen-si, which was the capital of tlie empire. 
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THE SECRET OF HAUNTED HOUSES. 

Mr. R, H. Benson^s Explanation* 

In the Dublin Rivieiv appeares an article on the 
phantasms of the dead, by Mr. R. H. Benson. He 
says:— 

i have listened patiently to every ghost-story that has come 
my way —1 have read all the literature I could lay hands on; 
I have slept in haunted houses j I once took^ a suicidc*s room, 
with a bloodstain under the bed, and slept in it for a whole year 
in the hope of seeing a 'ghost—and the total effect of all my 
pathetic attempts to arrive at some conclusion on the matter, to 
formulate some theory that should satisfy myseJ.f at any rate, 
has been that I stand now in a position of entire and complete 
agnosticism. 

His agnosticism has its limits, however. He 
declares:— 

Strictly scientific investigation up to the present lime has 
resulted in this~th*al while it is scarcely possible for an educated 
man in these days to deny that at the-time of death it is com¬ 
paratively common for the dying person to be able to project an 
image of himself, or a violent impression of his personality, 
upon some sympathetic friend at a distance—it is not possible to 
demand from fair-minded and educated persons that they should 
extend anything like the same kind of belief towards stories 
related of so-called haunted houses. Telepathy is now as much 
an established fact amongst psychologists as the law of gravita¬ 
tion amongst physical scientists. 

A CURIOUS GHOST STORY. 

Here is a curious instance :— 

I am acquainted with a certain house in England, so badly 
haunted that the family has been forced at last to leave it 
and to build a new house in the same park a quarter of a mile 
away. This haunting has l)cen experienced again and again 
by all kinds of people. Mass has been said in the house 
rcpe|.tedly, but with no effect. It is a beautiful old house, but 
so terrible are the apparently ghostly events that take place 
there that at least one member of the family, a normal and 
courageous person, entirely refuses to pass a single night there, 
even with servants sleeping in the room, because it is against 
him always that the principal force is directed. 

Mtany others as well have experienced the attacks. In one 
case a perfectly normal man went to stay with the family for a 
week. He was put in a room two doors away from the haunted 
room, but such was the effect upon him merely of hearing half- 
A-dozen inexplicable footsteps pass his door that he left eariy 
next morning and has declined to set foot in tiie house since. 
The supposed “ ghost ” has been seen on many occasions; therfi 
' is an extraordinary sensation of evil, felt even by sceptical 
♦persons—and, in effect, as I have said, the best concrete 
evidence of the facts is found in the leaving of this old and 
ancestral house by the family and the inhabiting of the other. 
The most startling manifestations take the form of actually 
physical force. The member of the family has on many 
occasions been thrown to the ground, and once, at any rate, in 
the presence of three friends. 1 know these facts well. 

ARGUMENT FROM RELICS. 

Mr. Benson passes over the idea that the soul itself 
is present in the haunted house, or that the pheno¬ 
mena are the work of an unhuman fallen spirit He 
inclines to the theory suggested in the following 
Excerpts:— 

All Catholics are perfectly familiar with the fact that spiritual 
impressions can be made upon material objects, and that these 
;|i|» unintelligent material objects can retain the impression made 
upon them. Devotion to relics, for exaiimle, is an instance 
•Where an unanimated^object so retains the effect, to some degree, 
h-;.' . 


of the peisonality that was once in close anibh with it Nowit; 
if it is" true that material objects can absorb, so to 
wmething of the personalitia that are in contact with them, we ? 
can hardly conceive an event more-likely to put this law in ' 
motion than a murder. Both personalities are at full stretch^; 
—the murderer in his malignity ; the victim ifi his terror, • It' ■ 
is, for both of them, a kind of nerve-climax—the supreme ^ 
moment of their lives. Does it not seem probable—if the-law 
I have spoken of is tme at all—that the very walls, and ceiling, 
and floor, and bedhangings, and furniture, should receive a 
certain impression of the horror t and that they should. 
retain it T ' 

IMPRESSIONS IN ROOM ON IMPRESSIONABLE. - 

Then epmes a man who is highly receptive and 
intuitive, falls to sleep; his sub-conscious self receives 
the impressions from the material surrounding-. Is 
it not perfectly conceivable tb''t telepathic fofee 
which has been stored, so to speak, in a kind of 
material battery, even for years, stored there by the 
terrific emotional impulse of the original crime—may 
be powerful enough also to produce a visual image ? 
He awakes with a sense of shock. 

The cases where the haunting ceases so soon as the 
crime is discovered, where a body is found and given 
Christian burial, Mr. Benson says it seems to him 
conceivable, as Mr. Hudson suggests :— 

That the emotion generated by the victim may be condi¬ 
tioned by the victim's own violent desire at the moment of the 
murder. - As he dies with the knife in his throat, his supreme 
wish may very well be that the crime should be detected and 
punished. He sets up, that is to say, in the emotional atmo¬ 
sphere vibrations that are conditioned and coloured by_ his, 
desire; and those vibrations may, quite conceivably, continue 
to vibrate—with the result that the room is haunted—until (heir 
conditioning quality is satisfied—until, that is, they meet with 
the answering vibrations set up by the discovery. 


THE EVIL EYE. 

The Hindu Spiritual Magazine publishes an article 
upon “The Practice of Gaze.” Mr, U. S. Surya 
Prakas Rao says that the impossible becomes pos¬ 
sible to the man who has practised steady gaze t A 
French peasant, he says, was able to kill small birds 
by steadily looking at them. But the most striking 
story is that of an opera singer named Massol, who, 
under the Second Empire, was a great favourite with 
the public. Although he was a man of small intellect 
he had a wonderful voice and an eye which slew. 
One of his greatest successes was his rendering of the' 
**Curse" aria in an opera called “ King Charles VI.” 
During the singing of this aria, if his eye fell acci¬ 
dentally upon anyone in the audience or on the stage, 
that person died. After he had killed a scene shifter, 
the leader of the orchestra, and an unfortunate mer¬ 
chant from Marseilles, the opera was excluded froDft 
the repertoire. The writer of the article says the 
science and practice of “ the gaze ” is known among 
the Hindus as “ Trataka Yoga,” The practice of tl» 
gaze gives you whatever you jan desire. The third 
eye becomes open. The whole article is intere8ti.ng 
and unusual. 



THE DICKENS CENTENART.. 

As might be expected, the magazines of January 
and February devote a good deal of space to papers 
on Charles Dicken%. In the Cefitury Magazine for 
January Mr. W. L. Phelps writes an essay on Charles 
Dickens as, “ the man wl o cheats us all up,” He 
thinks that if Dickens is rot the highest writer of 
English fiction he fills the biggest place, and is the 
last whom we could spare. The writer says that 
every child in England and America should be 
grateful to Dickens, for the present happy condition 
of children is due in no small degree to his un¬ 
remitting efforts in their behalf. The paper is fol- 
loVi'ed by four illustrations by S. J. Woolf of typical 
scenes in Dickens’s novels: 

“Alfred Jingle and Rachel 
Wardle,” “Sairey Gamp 
and Betsy Prig,” “ Captain 
Cuttle, Sol Gills,and Walter 
Gay,” “ Dick Swiveller and 
the Marchioness.” 

Dickkns and Forstep. 

The February issue of 
Chambers's Journal con¬ 
tains an article, by Mr. 

S. M. Ellis, on Forster’s 
“ Life of Dickens.” While 
this “ Life ” is generally 
regarded as one of the 
great biographies in the 
English language, it is 
astonishing how open is 
the book to attack. Forster 
himself is unduly pro¬ 
minent, while other inti¬ 
mates of Dickens who 
greatly influenced his career 
and literary wqrk are rele¬ 
gated to an obscure position. 

The letters quoted are 
mostly those addressed to 
Forster, the valuable let¬ 
ters of other correspon¬ 
dents are not utilised, and 
Dickens’s letters are cruelly 
mutilated. The writer also points out how incomplete 
is the record of many important events, such as the 
relations of Dickens to Macrone, his first publisher, 
Dickens’s quarrel with Bentley, and Dickens’s early 
visits to Manchester. The most attractive feature of 
the Memorial edition of the “Life” is the unique 
collection of over five hundred illustrations, arranged 
by Mr. B. W. Matz, but here, too, seem to be many 
regrettable omissions, and the writer maintains that 
portraits of Macrone, Bentley, the Grants, and 
others should have been included, also a view 
of Kensal Lodge, wtere Dickens and Forster 
first met, and illustrations of Dickens’s visits to 
Manchester. 


Dickens in America. 

In the World's Work for January Mr. Josepfi 
Jackson describes “ Dickens in ^AmericA Fifty Years 
Ago.” The paper is verj^ interesting, and it is illus¬ 
trated by reproductions of several illustrations that 
appeared at the time of his visit to the United States. 
Another illustration represents the only public monu¬ 
ment to Dickens that lias been erected in the United 
States of America. Dickens is seated on a pedestal, 
by the side of which is standing “ Lillie Nell.” Accord¬ 
ing to this paper Dickens was received with more 
demonstrative exhibitions of genuine affection than 
had ever been given to any foreign visitor to Amerioa's 
shores before. Even the triumphal progress of 

Lafayette fifteen years 
earlier .seemed tranquil in 
comparison. He was 
then only a young man,; 
having just completed his 
thirtieth year. He begah; 
joyously by admiring^ 
everything and everybody^ 
excepting the young ladie^ 
who insisted upon havir^ 
n lock of his hair. H(6| 
sufft^red from the rapacity! 

some hotel proprietorsy' 
and despite all* his aj% 
parent good-wiil tow^ards 
everybody he flatly refused^; 
to bow to national senti¬ 
ment. His independence, 
and his strong sense of 
his owii righteousness; 
would not .su&r him 16 
use tart in his public ad-; 
dresses. In private, as iiv 
public, he spoke his mind.;; 
A literary man once trieil| 
to draw him on the subjec^ 
of slavery. “ I do not likf® 
it,” said he. “I dot^ 
like it at all!” “Ahj|| 
said his visitor, “ you pvfm 
bably have not seen it kii 
its true character, and arii| 
prejudiced against it.” “Yes, 1 have seen it, sir,” sai^i 
Dickens, “ all I ever wdsh to see of it, and 1 detest; 
it.” After the visitor had departed, Dickens turned; 
to his secretary and, burning with passion, ex¬ 
claimed :— 

“ Damn their impudence ! If they will not thrust their 
accursed domestic inslilution in my face, I will not attack it, 
for 1 did not come here for that purpose. But to tell me a 
man is better off as a slave than as a freeman is an insult, and I 
will not endure it from any one ! I will not bear it ! ’* ^ 

Dickens was equally strong in his views as to the 
need for international copyright, and when his ho^ility 
to slavery led to the publication of spiteful and untruth 
paragraphs about him, it resulted ifi eventually souring 



Charles Dickens as a Young Man. 
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early appreciation and love for America. The 
i^inainder of his visit, however, Dickens found more 
^^1 to his liking: He grew fond of Americans, found the 
lirdmen beautiful and the men chivalrous, but their 
Expectorating habit aroused his wonderment, D ckens 
f^as unknown in America until after the first four 
l^onthly parts of Pickwick ”Jiad been published in 
ijB^^and,but on his first visit to America, although he 
|tiame as a private jHirson, he was treated practically 
“ the lit jrary guest of the nation.^’ On his second 
?|bpr he came announced as a public reader ahd enter- 
^Itiiner. That this tour was not in one sense so 
^^mphal as the former was due to the fact that he 
liras ill almost all the time. His readings from his 
Ipovels were the most successful of the kind ever 
Igiven in America. He carried with him a staff of 
J'balf a dozen men. He gave in all seventy-six readivigs; 
Ithe tickets were usually sold out a fortnight before 
readings were given. The receipts of the tour 
•Were ;£^57»ooo, of which Dickens took ;^38,ooo. 
i' Origin of “ Boz.” 

■ In the Treasury Mr. T. Hannan gives a very concise 
ii^tpry of the novelist’s life. He thus explains the 
iOrigin of the name “ Boz*' 

was a nom de fhme^ conceived quite in the 
Characteristic vein of the huRiour of Dickens. IJe had a brother 
who was called “Moscs**—principally because that was not his 
name. Pronounced with a cold “id the head,^* it became 
V Boses **; and that w^as shortened into “ Bof.** And that is the 
;^nesis of the name under which were published, chiefly in the 
^petting Chronicky those sketches which formed the be^jinning 

a wonderful career. Macrone published the “ Sketches ** in 
'^bobk form and gave Dickens 150 for the copyright—which 
0 ickens and his publishers, (.'liapman and Hall, afterwards 
Ibought back for ^’2,000. 

The February Strand reports that the Dickens 
Centenary Fund which it inaugurated has attained 
such proportions as to place the five granddaughters 
pf the author of “ David Copperfield,” for whom the 
i^ppeal was made, for ever out of the reach of want. 
The portraits are given of the five ladies in question, 
whose names are : Miss Mary Angela Dickens, Miss 
Evelyn Dickens, Miss Ethel Dickens, Miss Dorothy 
Diikens, Miss Cecil Mary Dickens. 


;• THE PERSIAN TROUBLE. 

V : .Mr. Rorkkt Machray contributes to the Fort- 
"^^htly Rei lew for February a narrative of recent events 
lui I^ersia, which brings out very clearly the absurdity 
Ijlf assuming that all the troubles in that distressful 
§^untry have arisen from llie Anglo-Russian Agree- 
^inent. He points out that Russia practically domi¬ 
nated Northern I’crsia ten years ago, and the fact that 
fer troops are in occupation in certain towns in the 
iSortb is paralleled by the fact that our troops are in 
Ijaccupation in certain districts in the South ; — 

Xtn. both cases the presence of llicse soldiers has been caused 
th^ weakness, and, it may be added, the folly of the central * 
erijpLn Governuienl. The experiment of a constitutional 

produced chaos so fui, and there is no good reason for 
pipposing that for a !«ng time to come it will produce anything 


else, the same unfortunate influences still being operative. 
Some other form of Cjovernment seems to be required, but 
what ? At the moment there is in effect a condominium of 
Russia and Great Britain, and it is just possible that it may 
subsist until Persia is nursed into strertj;lh. At all events, that 
is what Great Brilain^would desire to see accomplished. 


JAPANESE AND ENGLISH POETRY COMPARED. 

By a Japanesk Poet. 

In \.\\^ Taiyo for January, Mr. Yone Noguchi, who 
says, “ I pass as a poet,” contrasts Japanese with 
English poets. He says 

Tlic English poets waste too much energy in “ words, words 
and words,” and make, doubtless with all good intentions, 
their inner meaning frustrate, at least less distinguished, simply 
from the reason that its full liberty to appear naked is denied. 
It is the poets more than the novelists who not only misinterpret 
their own meaning, but often deceive their own souls, and cry 
to their hearts too affectedly so that their timid eyes look aside ; 
it is almost unbelievable how the English-speaking people with 
their pronounced reserve and good sense can turn at once to 
“ poetry ” so reckless and eloquent. 

Japanese poetry, at least the old Japanese poetry, is different 
irorn Western poetry in the same Avay as silence is different * 
from a voice, night from day; while avoiding the too close 
discussion of their i;elative merits, 1 can say that the latter 
always fails, naturally enough, through being too active to 
properly value inaction, restfulness, or death, to speak shortly, 
the passive phase of Life and the World. Oh, our Japanese 
life of dreanf and silence ! The Japanese poetry is that of the 
moon, stars and flowers, that of a bird and waterfall for the 
noisiest; when we do not sing no much of the life and world 
it is not. from the reason that w'e think their value negative, 
but from our thought that it would be better, in most cases, 
to leave them alone ; and not to sing of them is the proof of 
our reverence toward them. Beside, the stars and flowers in 
Japan mean to sing Life, since wc human beings are not merely 
a part oi nature but Nature itself. When our Japanese poetry 
is best, it is, let me say, a searchlight or flash of thought or 
j)assion cast on a moment of Life or Nature, which, by the 
virtue of its intensity, leads us to the conception of the whole ; 
it is swift, discontinuous, an isolated piece itself. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 

How To Square Germaj^y. 

In \he Dublin Review Mr. Edwin De Lisle boldly 
outlines a policy which he thinks would dissipate the 
war cloud that hangs over our present relations with 
Germany, He says :— 

Why then should England wish to prevent Germany from 
acquiring an Asiatic Empire, let us say West of the Persian 
Gulf, and East of the Mediterranean Sea? It is unfriendly ; it 
is impolitic. In fact, it is impossible. The Turk must wane, 
the German wax ! 

'J'he alternative seems to him absurd 

Will England be mad enough to compel Germany to encroach 
on the French Republic rather than on the Ottoman Empire ? 
To expand in Europe on her French, Dutch, Swiss and Italian 
boundaries, instead of over the seas, say in Morocco and 
Mesopotamia? Why should England fear? Why should 
France object ? Why should Russia fume f . . . The true 
solution of the difficulty is to make a friend of Germany instead 
of an-enemy, and to regard her'growing fleet as a possible ally. 
If we abandoned our present policy of thwarting every German 
move, as in the railway schemes for Salonika and Bagdad, and 
the East and West transcontinental African Railway, we should 
lose nothing, and Germany would gain her desires, and there 
would be no need to continue this ruinous neck and neck race 
in shipbuilding. 
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WHEN A ]iAN DIBS, WHAT HAPPENS? 

By Mr. C W. I.eadbeater. 

The most minute and detailed description of what 
happens to man after Seath that I ever remember to 
have read appears in the January 7 'heosophist from 
the pen of Mr. Leadbeater. It forms the sixth 
chapter of the new’ ‘‘Text Book of Theosophy.” 
Whether Mr. Leadbeater know^s wliat he is writing 
about I cannot say. But he certainly writes as one 
having authority and not as the scribes. Much that 
he says*I can confirm as having been stated to me by 
those who have returned from beyond the grave to 
describe their experiences ; but much, very much, lies 
beyond the range covered by these reports, 'fhe 
distinction between the physical, the astral, the etheric 
bodies are confusing to non-theosophists, and the 
account which he gives of the different planes through 
w'hich men pass in their ascent to the glorious heaven 
that awaits us is very circumstantial, and those who 
are interested in these speculations will read Mr. 
Leadbeater's paper:— 

PROGRESS AFTER DEATH. 

Death is the laying aside of the physical body ; but it makes 
no more difference to the ego tlian does the laying aside of an 
overcoat to the physical man. Having put off his physical 
body, the ego continues to live in his astr:«l body until the force 
has become exhausted which has been generated by such 
emotions and passions as he has allowed himself to feel during 
earth-life. When that has happened the second death takes 
lace ; the astral body also falls away from him, and he finds 
imsclf living in the mental body and in the lower mental world. 
In that condition he remains until the though I-forces generated 
during his physical and astral lives have worn themselves out ; 
^then he drops the third vehicle in i!s turn and remains once 
more an ego in his own w'orld, inhabiting his casual body. 

HOW THE ASTRAL BODY JS FORMED. 

At the death of the physical body his vague astral conscious¬ 
ness is alarmed. It realises that its existence as a separated 
mass is menaced, and it takes instinctive steps to defend itself 
and to maintain its position as long as possible. The matter 
of the astral body is tar more fluidic than that of the physical, 
and this consciousness seizes upon its particles and disposes 
them so as to resist encroachment. It puts the grossest .and 
densest upon the outside as a kind of shell, and arranges the 
others in concentric layers, so that the body as a whole may 
become as resistant to friction as its constitution permits, and 
may therefore retain its shape as long as possible. 

This, however, is soon sloughed unless the •man 
has lived a life of selfish indulgence, in which case the 
heavy and gross particle.s due to his selfishnes.s last a 
long time. 

PURGATORY. 

The coarse, sensual man finds himself unable to 
perceive any but coarse, sensual people. He finds 
himself, he thinks, in hell among the damned. He 
carries w’ith him all his desires, which arc intensified. 
He is unable to satisfy them :— 

Such a life is a very real hell—the only hell there is ; yet no 
one is punishing him ; he is reaping the perfectly natural result 
of his owm action. (Jradually as lime passes this force of 
desire w'cars out, but only at the cost of terrible suffering for 
the man, because to him every day seems as a lhoii.sand years. 
The astral life, which the man has made for himself either 
miserable or comparatively joyous, corresponds to w'hat Chris- ^ 


tians call purgatory; the lower mental life, which is always 
entirely happy, is wdiat is called heaven. 

AW'akjng after death. 

Character is not in the slightest degree changed by death ; 
the mau’sjhoughls, emotions and desires arc exactly tlic same 
as before. He is in every W'ay the same man, minus his physical 
body ; and his h.appiness or misery depen»ls upon tlie extent to 
wdiich this loss of the physical bi>dy aflects him, TJie man who 
finds himself in the astral world after death, if he h.as not sub* 
mitted to the rearrangement of the matter of his body, will 
notice but little difference from physical life. He can float 
about in any direction at wdll, but in actual fact he usually stays 
in the neighbourhood to which he is a survivor. He is still able 
to perceive his house, his room, his furniture, his relations, his 
friends. The living, w'hen ignorant of the higher worlds, 
suppose themselves to have‘‘lost” those wdio have laid aside 
their physical bodies ; but the dead arc never for a moment 
under the impression that they have lost the living. 

THK FATE OF THE AVERAGE DECENT MAN. 

P'or jnost jicople the stale after death is much liappicr than 
life upon earth, 'I’he first feeling of wdiicli the dead man is 
usually conscious is one of the most wonderful and delightful 
freedom, lie has absolutely nothing to worry about, and no 
duties rest upon him, except those which he chooses to impose 
upon himself. For the first lime since early childhood the man 
is entirely free to spend the whole of his time in doing just 
exactly what he likes. His capacity for every kind of enjoy¬ 
ment IS greatly enhanced, if only that enjoyment does not need 
a physical body for its expression. Men are no longer hungry, 
cold, or suffering from disease in this astral w’orld ; but there 
are vast numbers who, l)cing ignorant, desire knowledge. 

THE DWELLERS “ IN *THE GREY.” 

The titheric double which remains in a man whem 
he sleejis leaves the corpse at death. The astral body 
has at first some difficulty in freeing* itself from this 
etheric double, and until they do they are unable to 
function either in the physical or in the astral 
Avorld :— 

There arc same men who cling so desperately to llicir physical 
vehicles that they will not relax I heir hold upon the etheric 
double, but strive wdth all their might lo retain it. They 
may be successful in doing so for a considerable time, but. 
only at Ibe cosi of great discomfort to themselves. They are 
shut out from both w'orlds, and find themselves sur¬ 
rounded by a dense grey mist, thnnigh whicli they see very 
dimly the things of the physical world, but with all the colour 
gone from them. It is a terrible struggle lo them to maintain, 
their position in this miserable condition, and yet they will 
not relax their hold upon the etheric dotdjle, feeling that that 
is at least some sort of link w ith the only wt>rld tliat tliey kno#. 
'I’lius they drift about in a condition of loneliness and misery 
until from sheer faliguetheir Injld fails them, and they slip into 
the comparative liaj>]hiiess of astral life, 

IHfAVKN. 

Fvci) astral life has possibilities of happiness far greater than 
anything ihal we can know in the dense l>ody ; but the heawen- 
iife in the mental wH)rlcl is out of all proportion more blissful 
than the astral. On each higher plane the s:xine experience is 
repeated. Merely lo live on any one of them seems the utter¬ 
most conceivable bliss ; and yet, when the next one is reached, 
it is seen that this far surpasses it. I'o a large extent people 
make their owm surroundings in the higher astral plane. 'This, 
hcnvevcT, is not the end. Progress is infinite. It is always 
belter in the summcrland of which we hear in spiritualistic 
circles—the w'orld in which, by the exercise of their thought, 
the dead call into temporary existence llieir houses and schools^ 
and cities. These surroundings, though fanciful from our point 
of view', are lo the dead as real as houses, temples or churches 
built of stone are lo us, and many peO])le live very conlenleclly 
there for a number of years in the midst of all these thought- 
creations. * 
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. MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

The New Bach Criticism., 

It .is now some two hundred years since the great 
t;'Bach lived and flourished, primarily as an* organist 
J^'.and only secondarily as a composer. But in the last 
.,^a1f-centijry or so research |jas revealed a dozen new 
aspects of him and has slowly changed our general 
p view, not only of him, hut of aesthetics in general, 
writes Mr. Ernest Newman in the January number 
I: of the Musical 'rimes. In his article Mr. Newman 
iV deals with Bach literature since the monumental 
r biography by Spitta, which appeared between 1873 
and r88o. The Bach criticism of recent years 
> includes two great books, one by Albert Schweitzer 
i' and the other by Andre Pirro, and these have largely 
transformed the older notions of the aesthetic basis of 
f- Bach’s music. The tendency during the last decade 
, has been to study more his vocal works and to look 

* there for a key that will unlock, not only these, but 

• his instrumental works as well. Schweitzer and 
Pirro prove conclusively, says Mr. Newman, that so 
far from being the most “ abstract ” of musicians, 
Bach is the most “ poetic ” or “ pictorial.” If a line 
or a verse offered him an opportunity for “ painting ” 
he never failed to seize upon it to the occasional 
neglect of the sentiment of the passage as a whole. 
The same verbal “image" was sufficient to evoke 
the same, or a similar, musical phrase. 'Phus we 
have quite a system of “ motives ”—generic tyi>es of 
jnelody or of rhythm which may be classified as 

, : symbolising joy, or grief, or terror, or majesty, or 
f peace, etc.: and these discoveries throw a new light 
■ upon both the vocal and the instrumental music of 
Bach. 

Music and Drama. 

Writing in the Quarterly Beview for January on 
Music and Drama, Mr. W. H. Hadow tells in outline 
the story of music’s association w'ith drama from the 
days of earlier Greek tragedy to our own times. He 
replies to the dictum of Tolstoy that the musical 
drama is an untenable convention by explaining how 
* music has been needed at all times to enhance the 
effect of the drama—either to intensify the dramatic 
note, or, it may be, to relax and alleviate it, as in 
poignant tragedy. With regard to modern music- 
; drama, he deals with ^Vagner, Richard Strauss, and 
Debussy. The most momentous composer to carry 
on the Wagnerian tradition is Strauss; but, says M. 
Romain Rolland, Wagnerian drama does not in any 
sense respond to the French mind, and he declares 
Debussy’s “ Pelleas et M^lisande” to be the manifesto 
of ^thc French revolt against Wagner. Mr. Hadow, 

V in conclusion, .says that it is clear that no common 

V ^ present be set to the ideals of Strauss 
i L and Debu.ssy, to the music of “ Pelleas ” and that of 

“ Elektra ’’; they stand poles asunder, and seem to 
; ' ^admit of no point of union. But each in its own way 
’■ f: has shown how the music-drama caaeorich its theme, 
and it is possible that the ways may after all converge. 


The day may come when men will regard Strauss as 
we regard Gluck, and see in Debussy the lineal heir : 
of Mozart. Also the day may come when a greater 
than either shall arise and show us that these ideals 
are not incompatible; that the poignancy of the one- 
and the exquisiteness of the other nfay be resolved 
into a fuller and nobler art that shall absorb them 
both. 

The Chantrv Gai.lery. 

The Windsor Magazine for January publishes the 
fourth article, by Mr. Austin Chester, on the Pictures 
in the Chantry Bequest. Referring to the pictures 
which represent the sea the writer mentions Mr. 
Hertty Moore’s masterpiece, “ Catspaws off the Land,” 
and Mr. Thomas Somerscale’s “Off Valparaiso,” the 
former depicting the English sea, hyacinth, purple, 
and sapphire, and the latter the dark-blue, deep-^ 
rolling, oily-looking sea of the Pacific. The note of 
tragedy is struck by such works as Mr. Arthur 
Wardle’s “Fate,” Mr. W. F. Yeames’s “Amy Robsart,” 
and Mr. Frank Bramley's “ A Hopeless Dawn,” the 
last-named appealing to the eye and to the heart in a 
manner attained by no other picture in the collection. 
History is represented by several pictures, and 
“ pastoral ” by a number of landscapes by Mr. David 
Murray,* Mr. Yeend King, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. 
MaeWhirter, Mr. Farquharson, and other well-known 
painters. There is a group of pictures by Mr. 
Thomas Matthews Rooke, illustrating the story of 
Ruth, and Mr. Arthur Hacker has a picture repre¬ 
senting the Annunciation. Other pictures deal with 
mediaeval subjects, and there are many more, the 
subject-matter of which it would not be easy to 
classify. The writer notes the catholicity of choice, 
both in regard to subject and to style of painting, 
which has been exercised by the Purchase Comr 
mittee. There are now nearly one hundred and forty 
pictures in the collection. 

Mukii-lo’s “Holy Family” in the Nationai. 

Gallery. 

Murillo’s “ Holy Family ” in the National Gallery 
in its spiritual significance is the subject of a little 
article, by H. A. Dallas, in the January number 
of* the Treasury. No other picture in the National 
Gallery, says the writer, offers so much food for 
thought to the Christian mystic. Poverty brought 
Murillo into contact with the poor and gave him 
sympathy—and he saw in a family group of poor 
peasants the material for his imaginative pictures of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth. We are told that his 
wife was the model for many of his Madonnas. To 
the writer, the “ Holy Family ” in the National Gallery 
suggests that the idea of the artist was to represent 
the Divine Trinity and the human trinity, the Man, 
the Woman and the Child, as Joseph, Mary and Jesus 
presenting the human trinity, vihile the picture symbo¬ 
lises Eternal Fatherhood and Sonship united by the 
IBvine Spirit under the figure of a Dove.. The Child 
is the meeting-point of the two trinities. 
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'I HE Centre Partv. 

No scientific economist, and certainly no historical 
economist, can be eithqf an out-and-out Individualist 
or an out-and-out Socialist nowadays. They must all 
belong to the Centre ; the only question is whether it 
shall be the Right or the Left Centre; to stand in the 
Exact Centre is, perhaps, more than can be hoped for. 

PROFESSOk W. J. Ashley, in the Economic Journal, 

Missionaries and the Making of a New Africa. 

The mission schools are creating an educated class 
^ of civil servant, of skilled artisan, telegraph operator, 
; arid agriculturist, who will be of inestimable advantage 
in the futiiriS development of Negro Africa. Practi¬ 
cally nothing of this kind comes from out of the 
teaching of Islam. One has to take things as one 
finds them, and to admit that the theology of the 
Christian missionaries is at any rate harmless, whereas 
three-fourths of their work in moral and mental training 
will prove to have been of supreme advantage to the 
new peoples that are growing up in Africa under 
European supervision.- -Sir Harry Johnston, in 
the Journal oj the A Jrican Society. 

What Miss Wii.lard Prized more than Succe.s.s. 

Frances Willard seems to me a type of the most 
admirable and the most successful of public*women. 
She accomplished much, she was honoured, she was 
loved; instead of losing her femininity she made it 
to the last a prime element of her power. When she 
published her autobiography I wrote a review of it 
that happened to please her; she thought I understood 
her in so many ways that she wanted to correct my 
misapprehension in some others, so when I was intro¬ 
duced to her she did me the honour to di.scuss with 
me at some length the book and her life. Near the 
end of the conversation I remarked: “Yet I have no 
doubt that all this success, so far as it is personal, 
you would gladly exchange to be a happy wife and 
mother,” “ Without a moment’s hesitation,” slie re¬ 
plied, her eyes glistening.— C. W. Bardeen, in 
January (American) Educational Review, 

The Future of English ^Farming. 

The prophet who, in the second decade of the 
twentieth century, traces in outline the future history 
of English agriculture, and attempts to mark the main 
directions along which the land system of this country 
will develop, may, with more precision than belongs 
to most cautious horoscopes, venture on two positive 
assertions. The one is that a noticeable change is 
likely to occur, or is even now proceeding, in the 
mutual relations of the ownership and the occupancy 
of land, and in their separate characters. The second, 
which has its connection with the first, is that in a 
fuller degree than heretofore scientific study will be 
given, and inventive genius applied to cultivation; 
and that the various^parts of the complex business of 
' raising and selling produce, which will be more 
-minutely subdivided, are destined to become method¬ 


ically organised, and in the process to be improved. 
In both respect.s tolerably plain signs can be now dis¬ 
covered of a movement, which may reach the bulk, 
and earn the name, of a revolution.”—L. L. Price, 
in the Economic Journal, 

Death not^so Dreadful. ^ 

In an article under “ The Ministry of Pain in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra Mr. E. M. Merrins says:— 

One of the greatest of English surgeons, as the result of his 
wide experience, was inclined to the opinion that death, as a 
natural act, is accompained with the sense of ease and satisfac¬ 
tion, which generally accompanies all natural acts, such as is 
felt in falling asleep when tired out after a haid day’s warK. 
This is probably true in the case of those dying iiatiirally of old 
ago. In the course of time wc may conli lenlly hope this will 
be the peaceful ending of nearly all human beings. 

He quotes also from Osier as follows : — 

Careful records of about five hundred death-beds, studied par¬ 
ticularly with reference to the inodes of death and the sensation 
of dying, show that as to the latter, “ninety snOered bodily pain 
or distress of one sort or another, eleven showed mental appre¬ 
hension, two positive terror, one expressed spiritual exaltation, 
one bitter remorse. The great majority gave no sign one way 
or llie other ; like then birth, their death was a sleep and a 
forgetting.” 

“ Boiled Curatey Hymns.” 

PrincipanVterson, of McGill University at Quebec, 
says : Perhaps you don’t kno\V it, but I am quite a 

specialist in hymns, and when I have time I am going 
to compile a hymn-book which will contain nothing 
but good English and pure verse. At present, in the 
words of a friend, we have only hymns of the namby- 
pamby boiled-curatey kind. The symbols of civilisa¬ 
tion in Canada are said to be the railroad, the news¬ 
paper, and the schools. The railways are successful, 
and miike all the money. As regards the newspapers, 
we never cease praying for their improvement. "I'hc 
school is at the other extreme. It makes no money, 
and the profession is poorly jiaid. The school should 
be regarded as one part of the social problem, and 
the first object is to get to the masses and give them • 
the broadest and most liberal education, to make the I 
most of,the brains of our people, not only by learning, -: 
but also by doing things. A nation at school is th^^v 
counterpart ^of agnation in arms.”— The Busyman*s 
Canada, 

Tme Meaning of “Mark Twain.” 

In Harper's for February Mr. A. B, Paine con¬ 
tinues his chapters from the extraordinary life of 
Samuel Clemens, and thus explains how in 1863 the 
great humorist assumed his world-renowned nom 
de guerre :— 

“Joe,” he said to Goodman, “I wiint to sign iny articles. 

I want to be identified to a wider audience.” 

“ All right, Sam. What name do you want to use — Josh ? ” 

“No. I want to sign them ‘Mark Twain.’ It is.an old 
river term, a leadsman’s call, signifying two fathoms—iwclve 
feet. It has a richness about it; it was always a pleasant « 
sound for a pilot to hear on a dark night; it meant safe water.” 

It was first signed to a Carson letter ‘bearing date of 
February 2, 1863, and from that lime was attached to 
Samuel Clemens’s work. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 

— ^ ^ -— 


I T is not too early for parents and teachers to 
begin planning for the summer exchange of 
homes. Thbre ^re many opposing wants to be 
arranged for, and the arrangements consequently 
often take a long time. For example, last summer 
Miss Batchelor received seventy-nine applications 
from Great Britain, but of these only fifty came to a 
successful issue. In some cases the distance to be 
traversed was too great, some of the applicants were 
so much over the ordinary age that no one came 
^ forward on the other side of the Channel, and illness 
/ was a preventive in one or two cases, 
y The reports from all quarters show steady'progrcss, 
'but we must all give publicity to the scheme as far as 
we can ; for what can better promote international 
amity than an exchange of children, and what can 
better advance facility in a language than a sojourn in 
the cotintry where the language is S[)oken and in a 
family where it is the mother-tongue ? 

This year a (ierrnan society which will act with us 
has been successfully formed. The offices are in 
Berlin, and prominent directors of schools and such 
men as Professor Forster are on the cominittec. It 
is for us to do our part, for, to our great regret, only 
four exchanges were made with (iermany last year, 
whilst 154 were made between Germany and France. 
It cannot be too often repeated that every possible 
care is taken on both sides that the exchangees shall 
have the same advantages they would enjoy in their 
own homes. Certain railway fticilities have been 
granted on some lines, and wdign neces.sary the 
young people are met in London, Paris, etc., and 
passed from one station to another. Miss Batchelor, 
who is hon. secretary for Great Britain, will answer 
ail inquiries and send fuller particulars. Her address 
is Grassendale, Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. There is 
a small fee of five shillings to cover the various 
expenses. 

The new list of British teachers who favour the 
schoIar.s* exchange of /eUers must shortly be made 
up. VV'ill teachers kindly send to the office of the 
il^EviKW OF Reviews if they desire their names to be 
put upon the list? It is printed in France by the 
French Modern Language Association, the list of 
French teachers being published by our Modern 
Language Association. Even facility in speaking 
a foreign tongue does not mean perfection in 
writing it, as the comical expressions in some letters 
show, 

ESPERANTO. 

'• ' As usual, there is so much to rejiort and our space 
Kis so limited that we can never get the half in. Last 
month a most successful meeting at Manchester was 
^mitted. It was organised liy Mr. Rhodes Marriott, 
SCplonel Pollen came from Germany to present 
Esperanto to the audience, and the Dean of Man- 
^ht^ter (Bishop Wclldon) was present, and protested 


that English must be, and was rapidly becoming, the 
universal language. Esperantists were oii the right 
lines in trying to overcome ^the great barrier to 
human sympathy, but Esperanto was as difficult to 
learn as any other language. He beliqved it to be 
practically impossible to form a language by an 
arbitrary process; such a language must lack fine 
shades of meaning. He was not surprised that 
Esperanto had no literature; he did not think it 
ever would have a literature. Needless to say 
Dr. Pollen was able to demolish such mistaken state¬ 
ments, and the large audience applauded him heartily. 
Mr. Marriott may be well. gratified at the success 
resulting from his eflbrts. 

If Bishop Welldon, or others who think like him, 
would pay a visit to the British Esperanto Association, 
they would be astonished at the amount of literature 
produced in so short a time. The delightful original 
novel “Paulo Debenham” (2s. net) is noticed 
amongst the month*s novels. Mr. Luyken is a 
naturalised Englishman, busy earning his daily bread 
in business. He learnt Esperanto in three weeks, had to 
make a speech before a month was up, and immediately 
began to translate such books as “ The Practice of 
the Presence of God'*; but being a genuine story¬ 
teller, in fhe habit of giving out yarns innumerable 
and unpremeditated to eager groups of children, lie 
started to write a romance. Speaking four languages 
lluenlly and with a smattering of three others, he yet 
finds Esperanlo the easiest medium for the expres¬ 
sion of thought. Mr. Luyken is writing a second 
novel, but will not publish, of course, unless 
“ Paulo Debenham is a success. It has already 
brought from abroad expressions of thanks for 
such a revelation of English modern life. 

Many other publications are rapidly coming from 
the press. Dr. de Hartog, a Protestant pastor in 
Haarlem, has entered into correspondence with a 
'Pheojophist, Madame Weggernan Guldemont, anent 
their differing views of religion, and the two papers 
are published under the title of “ Disrompu ni la 
interniurojn ** (6d.). Mr. Luiscius, a Dutch 

advocate, has written a treatise on character, 
“ KeV^ktero,** price 6d. also; and these are only two 
of many such works, for it is being realised-than an 
international public is a great desideratum in these, 
days. 

The annual dinner of the British Esperanto 
Association is arranged to take place February 17th. 
M. PrivaPs plans are not yet settled ; he will prob¬ 
ably lecture in London -in March. A short time 
ago he gave an Esperanto lesson to the King of 
Italy. 

At the prize giving of the London Chamber of 
Commerce at the Mansion House, January 24th, 
Miss E. M. Lambert was presented with the £2 
prize for proficiency in Esperanto and Miss Stacy the 
prize of Both got a hearty cheer^ 



The Reviews* Reviewed. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The QiiarUrly Rmew for January is a very good 
number, containing S. map of the Fiji Islands, and 
nine signed articles out of the thirteen which make up 
the contents*of the number. The articles on Turkey , 
“ The Growth of Expenditure on Armaments,'' and 
“ Home Rule Finance ” are noticed elsewhere. 

THE FUTURE OF I'HE CROWNT. 

Dr. Baly opens with a very interesting article 
describing “ The History of Majority Rule.” It is 
more than purely historically interesting because the 
writer concludes with- a speculation as to the effect 
which the Parliament Bill will have upon the position 
of the Crown. Dr. Baty, like most writers of his school, 
exaggerates enormously the effect of the Parliament 
Bill, and then goes on to base upon his exaggerated 
estimate the prophecy that in future the Crown will 
more and more be irresistibly drawn into the vortex 
of party politics. He says :— 

The justice of the King is the sole safeguard of the minority 
in the coming days when a permanent majority of strikers seems 
a probable feature of British politics. - How can that justice he 
invoked without response? Fix; Crown has become, by ihe 
acts of 1 dberals, a vital force of the near fuliire. 

N]‘W EIGHT ON GEORGE SANr)f 

One of the most interesting articles in the number 
is an account of George Sand written in the light of 
her latest published correspondence. The writer is 
unsparing in his delineation of her innumerable love 
affairs, but he is full of appreciation of her genius. 
She and Balzac, he says, raised the French novel to 
its height:— 

It was she, and ”1101 Balzac, who stirred the proi.)lcms of 
Ibsen .and Tolstoy in advance, iirj^ing the freedom of woman 
to be noble, and the social reparation that springs from the 
sense of fraternity. She was the .Kolian lyre of her times, i( 
has been said ; the echo of the century in its iihj.t generous 
aspirations. The widest love and failli an<l hope wore her 
portion. She lived by admiration, and looked to the lrium]di 
of the good, the fair, the true. Able to console and inspire, 
die well may continue to propagate the sense of the divim* 
within 11$. And it were ungrateful to look narrovdy iiuon her 
shortcomings. 

THE future or FIJI. 

Sir Everard I m Thurii, writing on “Fiji a.sa.(Town 
Colony,” concludes his paper by saying : — 

There arc good and strong reasons why the Islands should 
nut at present be annexed to either of these Hominions [Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand], despite their geographical position 
and community of commercial interests ; but it seems that 
the time has come when every clfort should be imulc to assist 
the development and growth of the Bacific Crown Colony 
towards the point at which it might safely be allowed to |)as.s 
out of the Crown Colony stage, and to join that united 
“ Dominion of Australasia ’* which seems certainly destined 
one day to represent the British ICmpire in the western portion 
of the Fapific Ocean. 

AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE REFORMATION. 

Professor J. P. Whitney, writing on “ The Eliza- 
bethan Reformation,” thus sums up his conviction 
that all is for the best:— 


If the Elizabethan leaders errixl in one direction more than . 
in another, it was in tenderness towards Puritanism ; political ' 
interest, religious sympathies, stjinctiihcs pressed them to 
compromise. Had they gone further in that direction, their 
own problems would have been easier, but their children 
would have suffered. It was a sound instinct which led the 
leaders to sec that a more elaborate and efficient administration, 
a code of law', was neetfed ; but it was an Equally sound 
instinct that led the bulk of Churchmen to reject the 
“ Reformatio I.egum.” 

A CRITIC OF nERG.SON. 

Mr. Sydney Waterlow writes with some severity 
upon “ 'The Philosophy of Bergson.” He doubts the 
coiTcclness of Bergson's account of the nature of our 
minds; and be maintains that Bergson’s answiir to 
the question whether the universe contains any other 
things in addition to our minds is amt^iguous and 
devf)id of illumination. Reading Bergson, says Mr. ^ 
Waterlow, is like watching a conjurer toss glittering, 
balls. The charm of Iiis philosophy he thinks lies in-— ; 


the conviction he always expresses that it is not arduous ' 
thoughi, )»ut living and acting, tliat gives us the key to reality. • 
This thesis, so consoling to all who are loo tired to think, h\'/. 
the [)ai:kground of his pltilosophy ; it even, as wo may note, in 
conclusion, uixlcrlies his attempt to define the essence of ibc ';, 
comic. ’ 

rilE AMERU'AN STEEL CORPORATION. f , 

Mr. l^dward ]V)rrltt contributes an cd;il>orate article C 
in which he describes the present position of the mosfe V 
comprehensive and magnificently e(iiu[)pe<l manufac-^^;^ 
luring undertaking that the world has ever .seen. The 
Steel Corporation, which has a total capitalisation of ; 
over two hundred and eighty millions sterling, con- > 
trols the supplies of nearly all the raw materials of all j 
kinds needed at its hundred of works in eighteen or J 
ninclecn Stales ; and wherever it does not possetsis 
that control it insists that it shall be supplied at 
twenty ])er cent, lower ralo^s tlian those charged to /, 
any oilier coiopetitor. It has an army of 236,000 
employes. Sin(?e 1907 it has professed a desire 
eslablisli a six days working week, hut one-third:i;| 
of the men employed in steel works in the 
Slates work seven days, onedburih of the whole woi^||i 
twelve liOLirs a day. One half of the iron and stedi'f# 
workers only earn Qd. an hour. 




'/'hi-; quarterly review called the Qttesf, edited 
Mr. ( 1 . R. S. Mead, like the Hibbert Journal, is 'ijilv 
standing proof of a thoughtful but limitcrl publtelff 
which has not lost the habit of serious thinking. Ii|i| 
the current number twenty pages are devoted to 
article by Mr. L. A. Compton-Rickett on the doclriiMi^^ 
of “Die to live” in Hegelianism; Mr. Harold'^ 
Williams writes on “ Personal and Abstract Concej^ll 
tions of fJod”; and the Rev. K. C. Andersob^ 
discu-sses whether the New 'I’estament Jesus 
historical. Mr. R. Hopkyns Keble writes a curie 
essay entitled “The Unbelievable Christ,” Mr.] 

C. Taylor writes on Henri Rergson, and the iReifl 
G. \V. Allen has an ai)preciative paper coucemii 
Mary Everest Boole. “ 
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^ .. THE EOIMBUBGH REVIEW. 

The Edinburgh Review for January is hardly an 
,^erage number. It opens with a long article on 
||rhe Pl^tce of Doctirine in War,” the writer of which 
lyoices that the Itritisfi General Staff has begun 
§> formulate a doctrine of war. 'Fhe article upon 
&he Elizabethan Playwright” is brightly written, 
containa a good de.nl of out-of-the-way informa- 
In Shakespeare’s time the average pay for 
iimatic work was a play. You could get room 
Ir’the galleries of a theatre for one penny. One 
' y, *‘A Game of Chess,” which ran for nine days, 
ht into the company ..^1,500, which is equiva- 
Jt to about ;^8,ooo or £^,ooq of our money, 
^iere are two articles dealing with the politics and 
^iijmtry life of Chatham and Pitt. 

^E^he writer of the article on the Sovereignty of the 
adjures our Government to wake up and dot 
Me the first half of 1912 as we have wasted the 
jle of 1911. The reviewer is very despondent on 
pt subject, and feels it is quite on the cards that the 
ISWer that possesses the sovereignty of the air may 
^le to snap its fingers at our sovereignty of the 
The article on Russo-Chinese relations is 
imefiy historical. The reviewer seems to think that 
^ssia will have her own way in Mongolia— 

’^That she will seek to confirui her political prestige there for 
benefit of her trade and manufactures; and that she will 
by Lamaist goGdwdll, carefully fostered for some years 
pflty to exercise henceforth a preponderating influence at Urga 
^ at Lhassa—with what further extensions who shall say ? 

iThe writer of the article on Great Britain and 
Ikrope is an enthusiastic admirer of Sir Edward 
l|ey, and refuses to believe that the soreness of 
li^inany is irremovable. 


f THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

IThe January number contains several articles of 
^cial interest w’hich have been cited elsewhere. Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward pays a graceful tribute to Mr. Balfour’s 
sjadership and his farewell words. But he insists: 
This is no termination of a political career. The 
Ipropriate word is not ‘ Farewell,’ but ‘ Auf Wieder- 
11 ^.’ ” Mr. G. K. Chesterton recalls with exultancy 
its ** agnostic defeat,” when “ Ideal ” Ward, in answer 
iHuxley’s statement that we cannot trust any other 
ital process except experience, asked, “ Experience 
iijds upon memory: W'hy do you believe in 
ory ? ” Huxley rejoined, “ I believe in memory 
^'luse I have so often experienced its reliability.” 
as Ward pointed out, Huxley could only experi- 
the reliability of memory by memory itself, I’hat 
emory, not experience. “ Here was one of the 
few cases in history in whicli a great sceptic 
I^Ved in etjual fight an answer he could not answer.” 
Camillo Torrend describes with much heat the 
jlerical policy pursued by the Portuguese Repub- 
=%rth especial abhorrence of Senhor Costa’s Minis- 
* jilr. A. P. Graves gives some very quaint and 
ting translations of early Irish religious poetry. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY jREVlEW. 

The Fortnightly,'Review for February does not 
tend to promote a healthy optimism. There are two. 
articles on the coming triumph for the Tory Party 
by authors who are absolutely in disagreement as to 
the means by which that triumph is to be secured. 
There are two articles on the industrial uArest which 
are full of most lugubrioiis forebodings as to possi¬ 
bilities. Mr. Laurence Jerrold’s article on French 
“ Patriots ” and English “ Liberals ” is equally 
sombre. Sir J. D. Rees is a veritable Jeremiah con¬ 
cerning the recent changes in India. Mr. H. Charles 
Woods is full of forebodings about the future in 
Turkey, and Mr. R. Machray, in a well-informed but 
gloomy paper, wrings his hands over the inevitable 
fate of Persia. Altogether, for enlivening reading 
I would recommend any magazine ratlier than the 
Fortnightly Review for February. 

WOMEN A.S TRAVELLERS. 

A pleasanter note is struck by Mr. F. G. Aflalo in 
his paper upon “ Diana of the Highways,” in which 
he discusses the capacity of women who travel and 
explore. He says that women travel best by them¬ 
selves, or rather by herself, for wlven there are two 
women they quarrel, and when there is a man in the 
party the woman never appears at her best, being 
inclined to fely upon the man, but when she is all 
alone slie gets on first class. As regards the danger 
which a white woman runs from natives beyond the 
pale of civilisation, recorded experience shows that 
it is negligible. In Mr. Aflalo’s glowing tribute to 
women as travellers, explorers, and mountaineers, I 
was very pleased to come upon the following tribute 
to a member of the Review ok Reviews staff. Mr. 
Aflalo says:— 

Miss Constiince Barnicoat has climbed in a greater range of 
longitude than the other women. She has won the rree<lom of 
peaks in her native New Zealand and in the Caucasus. She 
has clone the arduous summer trip to the Ygunzu Falls, on both 
the Brazilian and Argentine sides. She has made nmnj 
accents in Dauphiny. I believe that she was the first woman 
to traverse tl'.e Ailefroide and Tschingelochtighorn, between 
Kandcrsleg and Adelboden, and the second to make the winter 
ascent of the Great Schreckhorn. Such achievements take niy 
breath away in the bare writing. 

THE SECRET OF E.MPIRE. 

Mr. r. H. W. Ross, in a very interesting article 
entitled “ The Whirligig of Men,” maintains that the 
gods are just, and that they give the best parts of the 
world to those who make the best use of them, especi¬ 
ally to those who love their neighbours as themselves. 
This recalls Mark Twain’s famous explanation of the 
British Empire, " The meek shall inherit the earth ” ; 
but Mr. Ross is quite serious. He says the best parts 
of the world are those where men can work three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year in the open 
air without suffering, and these parts of the world 
have been given to England and America, because 
they have been, on the whole, more* merciful to the 
flocks of the other gods than their earthly rulers have 
been, especially to the Jews. It is because England 





^ and America have been better to the Jews than 
any other nation that they have been rewarded by 
the plums of all the continents. Mr, Ross is very 
enthusiastic about the Jeys. He says ;— 

1 suppose it would be impossible to estimate the benefits that 
this one class of imijngrants alone has conferred upon England. 
In politics, finance, music, art, science, and commerce the Jew 
has been simply invaluable. Always sensible, practical, useful, 
busy, obedient to law, he makes the most excellent of citizens. 

It is just those nations which have welcomed and 
been kind to the Jew that have prospered the most. 

A PESSIMI^iT VIEW OF CHANGES IN INDIA, 

Sir jphn D. Rees contributes a very bitter article 
concerning the transfer of the capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi and the undoing of the partition of Bengal. 
He declares that the Government of India’s despatch 
is full of thin special pleading, sham history, and 
false sentiment. He thus sums up his verdict upon 
Lord Hardinge’s achievement 

In short, so far as can be judged so soon after the event, they 
have been received by the Anti-English party in Bengal with 
satisfaction, tempered by regret at the loss of Calcutta as capital, 
by the pow'erful and independent European commercial com¬ 
munity of Calcutta, and by the Mahomedaiis of Eastern Bengal 
with natural disapproval, and by Hindus and Mahomedans 
in general with that indifference which might have been 
expected. Orientals have little or no sentiment. But that such 
great concessions to a moribund agitation, and such far-ftaching 
administrative changes should have been made over the heads 
of all concerned, and without the previously ascertained assent 
of Parliament, the provincial Governments, and public opinion, 
is generally regarded as an unwarrantable exercise of authority, 
and another unjustifiable use of the royal prerogative. 

THE ECONOMY OF THE DREADNOUGHT POLICY. 

“ Excubitor ” boldly takes up the cudgels on behalf 
of the adoption of the Dreadnought policy on the 
ground that it has been most economical, and he 
gives many facts and figures in defence of his thesis. 
In the five years after the beginning of the Dread¬ 
nought wc actually spent less on new ships than in 
the five preceding years, though the outlay of rivals 
increased — German expenditure being nearly 
doubled. For the moment we have succeeded in 
cutting down expenses and still maintaining or in¬ 
creasing our naval predominance, but the future fills 
the writer with alarm ;— 

We have an ample margm to-day, but the Admiralty’s nuw 
proposals will have to be based on the conditions which will 
exist in 1915. In the interval we shall have added to the sea¬ 
going fleet ten Dreadnoughts, Germany fourteen, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, France, and the United States, at least four 
each. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Philip Oyler contributes an interesting natural 
history paper explaining the reason why British birds 
and quadrupeds have adopted the peculiar markings 
both in colour and in contour. Mr. John Gals¬ 
worthy publishes an essay entitled “ Vague Thoughts 
on Art.*' It is an eloquent and somewhat dithy- 
^ambic meditation, leading up to his conclusion that 
;we all ouiselves are but “ little works of Art—ripples 
pti : the tides of a birthless, deathless, equipoised 
Creative Purpose." 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary for February publishes several 
articles of topical interest which are iriefly noticed 
elsewhere. 

The Bishop of St. David’s protests against the dis- 
endowment of the Welsh Church. The Bill, 

sul>)ect to vested interests, takies away from the CJmrch in 
Wales all its endowed income for the maintenance of ilic ministry 
except IS. 6d. in the takes away every penny of their endow¬ 
ments from 511 out of 983 incumbencies in Wales, and leaves 
132 others with less than 2^ 10 a year each. 

On the other hand, Mr, Llewellyn Williams, M.P., 
exults in the coming disappearance of the Establish¬ 
ment :— 


Wales is the only country in Christendom which still has an 
alien Chiuclj established by law. The Church of Ireland ts 
sounder, purer, and stronger to-day than ever it was before 
Discstabli^nnent. Wales owes her success and her increase ' 
largely to her Nonconformity. To-day she reaps the fruits of 
her devotion and self-sacrifice. 


Mr. Norman Lamont, writing on “The West 
Indian Recovery,” suggests that the proposal to 
federate the British West Indian Colonies, rejected as 
premature in 1894, is now ripe for action :— 

Everything depends on the first step. What is it to be? 
Not, let us liope, yet another Royal Commission. Rather let 
it take the form of a free and open Conference, summoned, 
indeed, at the suggestion of Downing Etrect, but held in the 
Antilles, 

Canon Barnett, writing on “Charity Up-to-date,” 
defines it as follows :— 

Charity up to date is that which gives thought as well as 
money and service. The cost is greater. “ There is no glory,” 
said Napoleon, “ where there is no danger ” ; and we may add, 
there is no charity where there is no thought, and thought is 
very costly. 

Miss Florence B. Low describes entliusiastically 
the novels of Clara Viebig. She says ;—- 


Clara Viebig gives us the peasant as he really is ; his dense 
ignorance, his hard stru,,gle with a soil that yields the minimum 
of result for the inaxiniuin of labour, his wonderful power of 
endurance, the influence of religion—the district is Roman 
Catholic—and the strength of human love, even among the 
roughest and most brutal of beings. She sees the German 
peasiint as Crabbe saw the English peasant at the end of the 
eiglileenth century. 



Atlantic Monthly. 

The contrast between the British and American 
novelist could scarcely have been drawn more strik¬ 
ingly than in the opening pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly for January. Mr. H. G. Wells, as he has 
often previously done, claims to bring all life within 
the scope of the novel, with inseparable moral con¬ 
sequences and powerful moral suggestion, reflecting 
the insurgent thought of the age against authority. 
The American novelist, Mr. Winston Churchill, as 
noted elsewhere, proclaims, like a modern John the 
Baptist, the nearer and fuller advent of the Christ, 
the dawn of a greater religions era than the world 
has ever seen. Mr. Churchiirs paper alone confers 
distinction on the number, w^hich is otherwise remark-^ 
ably good. • 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW* ' 

I NO'iiCE elsewhere two remarkable articles in the 
January number of the North America^/ /frvim — 
Rear-Admiral ^Ma^an’s article on ‘‘The Place ot 
Force in International Relations*’ and Mr, W, G, 
Aferritt’s gloomy essay on the closed shop. 

ARlUTUATtON TREATIES AND THE SENAVE. 

Mr. C. C. Flyde is liopcYul as to the acceptance of 
the Arbitration I’reaties :— 

The Senate will not reinlei the treaties abortive by emascula¬ 
tion, It will not withhold approval of the arbitration of all 
justiciable difterenccs so long as it is clearly uiideistood that 
political questions such as those that might arise from the 
operation (»f the Monroe Doctrine, are dcfinilcly excluded. 
Finally, it is believed that, undismayed by the constitutional 
objection, it wdll be prepared to accept the full provisions for 
the Joint High Commission if the American rcpreseriiativcs, 
when interpreting the scope of treaties, arc to be not less than 
• three in number, and themselves members of the Senate, 

Mr. Ralph S. Tarr discusses at length the factors 
that govern what is known as the Alaskan problem. 
He says;— 

The one underlying need to make this possible,’’.assuming 
that the belief in the mineral wealth of Alaska is“correct, is tlie 
provision of transportation. Without it, as at present, only the 
richest deposits can be w'orke<l, and these only at very great 
and wasteful cxpens<^, while truly valuable deposits will con¬ 
tinue to remain untouched. As a iandowmer the United Stales 
cannot aflfor*! to allow these deposits to. remain useless, and 
either private (?nterprise* should be encouraged to furnish neces¬ 
sary transportation facilities or else the Government itself should 
provide them. Of the two plans the latter would seem to be 
far the wiser and to promise the best results with the greatest 
economy. 

Mr. P. F. Hall, in an article entitled “ The Future 
of American Ideals,” discusses the efifect which a 
million emigrants is likely to have upon the 
American nation. He maintains that many of the 
emigrants come from the defective and delinquent 
classes of Europe, w^ho have fallen into a lower 
stratum of its civilisation. He fears that the one result 
would be that the United States would become like 
Austria-Hungary—a mixture of peoples living side 
by side who never wJiolly merge into the general 
national type. Further, he thinks that the 

. Mediterranean emigrants and the Jews will inter- 
knarry with the blacks, and the resultant population 
will never tolerate the present domination of the 
whites. The Puritan Sabbath has already dis¬ 
appeared, free marriage is coming in, and unless 
something is done the old ideals ,will disappear. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Stanwood Cobb, writing on “ The Difficulties 
of the Young Turk Party,” maintains that Turkey is 
about to be carved ; the only que.stion is, who will 
get the best slice? Mr. P. J. Lennox, in an article 
entitled “ Insuring a Nation,” describes Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Insurance Act from a very sympathetic 
point of view. Mr. W. D. Howells describes his 
S visit to Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Arnold Bennett writes 
: ot) “ The Future of the American Novel ” ; and Mr. 

Tallentyre gossips about the poetry of Robert 
?^iirrick, George Herbert, and Richard Barham. 


THE CATHOLIC MAGAZINES.^ 

With the January number the Irish Mouthly 
entered upon its fortieth annual volume, having been 
founded in 1873. Of this Catholic magazine, the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, a well-knbwn writer of religious 
verse, has been editor since th^ first number. Mr. 
Russell was not quite inexperienced i^'hen he took up 
this labour of love, for he had been a contributor to 
the English Messenger of the Satf^ed Hearty a history of 
which he gives in the January Irish Monthly^ The 
first editor of the Messenger^ Father William Maher, 
belonged to the Sir James Knowles class of editors, 
who never wTite a line themselves but get the best 
out of other people. The first volume of his 
magazine (1868) contained nothing original except 
new translations of Latin hymns, one of them being 
Father Albany Christie’s famous translation from Ihe 
German of a hymn to the Sacred Heart. In the 
second volume Mr. Russell’s verse began to appear, 
and he helped the magazine by securing for it the 
poems of many other intc^resting writers. He now 
unveils for us the anonymities of many of these 
poetic contributors. I'hus, the signature “ M. M.” 
represents the Rev. Michael Mullins, and the initials 
“ R. M.” stand for Rosa Mulholland (I.ady Gilbert). 
When Mr. Russell’s contributions became too numer¬ 
ous they were divided belw^een his initials “ M. R.” 
and his finals, “ W. L.” In the Irish Monthly^ Lady 
Gilbert is recognisable by the initials “ R. M. G.” 
Some of her early poems appeared in the Month over 
her finals, “ A. D.” _ 

THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 

The January number is intensely Conservative. 
Mr. F. E. Smith, in a paper noted elsewhere, glows 
with joy over Unionist prospects. Sir W. Bull gives 
an account of the various Socialist movements in thi.s 
country, Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s plea for bounties on 
wheat is mentioned elsewhere. “ A Believer in the 
Book ” inveighs against Modernism in the Church of 
Englard, and what he regards as the pernicious 
repudiation of the authority of Holy Writ. Professor 
Defourney describes the religious situation in Belgium 
by saying that Belgium is preponderatingly Catholic. 
.Almost all Belgian children are taught in Catholic 
schools, and by a marvellous network of organisation 
the Church keeps her children as they grow up within 
her care. Henry Bordeaux writes in French on the 
family in the contemporary French theatre, and traces 
the growth of a more normal attitude towards the 
proper paternal, filial, and conjugal relations. In 
refreshing contrast to most of the papers, Mr. L. F. 
Saizmann turns the searchlight upon the mediaeval 
times and the infamous way in which those in authority 
harried the people. He dismisses with scorn the idea 
that England in the Middle Age.s was a merry place. 

The Anti-Vivisection publishes in full, as a 

gratifying sign of progress in humane thought, the 
new Protection of Animals Act, iqir. 



THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

Thk Hindu SpirihialMagazine an account 

of a fire test which took place on July 3rd, 1909. 
The account is written by Mr. Babu Prankuniar 
Ghose, Deputy Magi^rate. Mr. Ghose describes 
what took place in his presence. A fire was built in 
a hole in the aground that was about twelve feet long 
and nine inches deep. After the fire had burtU for 
an hour and a half the hole was full of glowing char¬ 
coal, and the heat was so intense as to be uncomfort¬ 
able at a distance of fifteen feet. Thakur raranikanla 
came upon the scene barefooted :— 

He stood for a short time with his face towards the fire, arnl then 
entered the blazing pyre, while pronouncing some incantaiions. 
The flames covered him up to the wais!, and the spectators were 
struck with amazement at the wonderful sight, ami begun to 
resound ihc place with the shouts of “ lioribola,” The i'liakur 
crossed the fire four limes from south to north and from iifuili 
to south, again from west to east and from east lowest, and 
then came down from it on a side. After this hisdiscipk-s took 
the dust of his feet and crossed the fire (me by one. 

The Indian then invited any of those present to 
• share his experience. 'The Magistrate with some 
friends volunteered. Mr. Ghose thus describes his 
own experience :— 

The Thakur came up and louclu^d the head of every one of us 
with his hand. At his touch we fell as if our whole frame were 
completely cooled down and an inexpressible joy was given rise 
to in our minds. We then got upon the pyre and gently crossed 
the fire two or three times. It was wonderful ! The fire had, 
as it were, lost its power. We were in the midst of that fno 
whose heat had been felt unbcaraldo from a distance ! Could 
it be that the burning power of the fire had been comj)lelely 
destroyed? My friend thus made a test of it. He bad some 
pieces of paper in his pocket. One of these was thrown into 
the fire and was reduced to ashes in a moment. 

Mr. Morley Adams contributes to Afagtizine 

for January an illustrated paper on “WaterWizardry,*' 
in which he describes the mystery of the divining rod. 
Mr. Adams, being an honest man, has come to the 
same conclusion which every other honest man has 
arrived at. He takes pains to investigate the fact 
that the divining rod in the hands of a “ dowser *' can 
locale water and minerals. Mr. Adams was present 
at the tests to which Mr. Child, of Ipswich, was sub¬ 
jected, and these experiments* seemed to be quite 
conclusive. 


T.P.'S MAGAZINE. 

T,P's Magazine for January is an interesting bright 
number. I notice the articles upon “ The Young 
Tories’* and “The Railway Juggernaut** elsewhere. 
Mr. Harold Macfarlane, the writer of a brief paper on 
Monte Carlo, indulges in a variety of ingenious cal¬ 
culations which enable ns to realise the significance 
of the fact that the gross receipts of Monte Carlo 
amount to a million and a half per annum, or 
^£*5 15s. for each minute of the twelve hours working 
day. The takings of Monte Carlo exceed the com¬ 
bined incomes of the United Free Church of Scotland 
and the Presbyterian Church of Ireland by over a 
hundred thousand pounds. There is a charmingly 
illustrated paper on “ Some Bridges in Great Britain.'* 
Stamp collectors will turn with much interest to Mr. 


Barry Ferre’s article on ** The Romance of Philately,” 
and the social reformer will find much to interest him 
in the article on “ The Problem of l^rison I-^bour.” 


THE RUSSIAN REVIEW. 

I AM delighted to welcome the appearance of a new 
half-crown quarterly, under the title of the Russian 
Reinew^ which is to be published for ^ the pur¬ 
pose of keeping the English public an courant with 
Russian politics, history, literature, and art. It is edited 
by Bernard Pares, Maurice Baring, and Samuel N. 
Harper, and published by Thomas Nelson and Sons. A 
brief editorial address states the objects of the 
publication, and says that those who know and love 
Russia are convinced that the wonderfully human 
genius of this great people is destined to have a far 
greater influence on liic life and thought of Europe, 
and tci leach many lessons which Europe will be glad 
to learn from it. I'he Review aims at making ac¬ 
cessible to the English public the works and views on 
various subjects of Russians of divers opinions, and 
thus at giving some persi>ectivo of that enormous 
hknpire; hoping that it may thus Indp to acquaint the 
English public with Russia's work in art, scitMice, litera¬ 
ture and politics, both in the past and in the present. 

"rhe first number opens with an (;ssay by Sir D. M, 
Wallace, in which he surveys the forty years that have 
lapsed since he first visited Russia. There arc two 
articles dealing with tl)C new land settlement in Russia 

one l>y Sergius Shidlovsky, and the other by Bernard 
Pares. Mr. Harold Williams writes on “ The 
National Problem of Russia,” and Mr. A. Shingarev 
contributes a very solid article upon “ The Reform of 
Local Finance in Russia.” The only literary article 
is one by Mr. Aylmer Maude on Count Tolstoy, 
which seems tc "me more balanced afid just than 
when he wrote on 4 V)lsloy when he was alive. Tlie 
foilowing passage •lluslrates what I mean :—• 

1 cannot hdp iliinking tliat if Tolstoy had rcalistjd (hat sex 
and property are in I ho world for sonic other end than to be . 
tabooed, and that, groat as are the evils that beset thorn, these 
may be outweighed by the good that comes of their right use, ^ 
he might have presented liis main thesis, that man is here on 
earth to straighten the crooked paths, to smooth the rough- 
places, and to prepare a highway for his God, even more CO|l^r, 
vincingly and powerfully than he did priiscnt it. 

Altogether the Review, although a trifle heavy, is a' 
valuable addition to our periodical literature. : 


Blackwood. 

Thk February number isTull of readable and enter- ; 
taining matter. Three articles have been separately 
noticed. “ Musings Without Method ” speaks very 
contemptuously of Reinhardt’s “ CEdipus ** at Covent 
Garden. “ A lost letter of ancient Rome,” purporting 
to be from Cicero to Atticus, amusingly describes 
modern statesmen under the transparent disguises of 
Clodius, Pompey, Brutus, etc. Granville Sharp draws ^ 
largely from Paulsen’s reminiscences of Ibsen in 
1876 to 1881, in which the great dramatist is seen in 
many lights. There are the usual interesting papeft 
from the outposts of Empire.^ / • 








THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

■ The February number of the American Jtcvierv of 
Revieivs is full of^ articles of strong topical interest, 
llirst, of course, as always, comes Dr. Shaw’s survey 

the world. I gather that he thinks it probable 
jU^t Roosevelt will be nominated despite TafFs 
piforts to secure re-nomination. He is willing to 
jpdow thfe Arbitration Treaties to be ratified on the 
iiriderstanding that they do not amount to much any- 
Ihbw. 1 am glad to see he insists upon the duty of 
joeing on the best of terms with Russia, and maintaining 
;ipd improving friendly relations with that country, even 
Wouglt, with England’s support, it has “ waged a short 
ijhut bloody war of infamous conquest in Persia wholly 
hnprovoked.” From which it would seem that the 
'^rsian news that reaches New York must be—well, 
;fet us say, very Persian in its character. 

' . The character sketch section is devoted to Yuan 
Slii Kai, a supreme type of the self-seeking opportunist; 
ito a man of the very opposite type. Dr. Parker, for 
forty years I'residcnt of Grinnell College, Iowa; and 
to Oscar Hamraerstein of the London Opera House. 

All interesting article describes the aims and 
objects of the International Opium Conference which 
met at the Hague last December. A brief paper 
gives a sketch of Gilbert Bowles, the Apostle 
of Peace in Japan. Dr. Hosmer describes Mr. 
;^litzer’s ideals for the Columbia School of Jour¬ 
nalism. Mr. C. M. Dow describes “ A Great Living 
Tree Museum,” the Letchworth Park Arboretum. 
iMiss Rosa Pendleton Chiles discusses the question 
.whether the National Archives are not in peril. 

The range of the articles from other sources is wide, 
1>ut they are chiefly devoted to foreign periodicals, 
i^ignoring more or less systematically the reviews and 
'magazines of the English-speaking world. 


“THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET.” 

The February number of the En/rlish Review con¬ 
sists of Mr. John Masefield’s poem and a number of 
miscellaneous stories and essay.s, which are completely 
^ipsed by the poem which fills half the Review, 
•^'he Widow in the Bye Street ” is a work of genius. 
It is coarse, no doubt—coarse as the everyday talk of 
the country folk whose doings it describes. But there 
:is a marvellous simplicity about the verse. It is 
;Almost written in words of one syllable, but it touches 
livery note in the gamut of human emotion. The 
l^ory is sombre. 'Phe widow in the Bye Street 
ph a Shrop.shire village is left with an only son. She 
liears him to manhood, only to lose him to a light-o’- 
liove of the village. The lad is discarded for an elder 
Ij^ramour, whom in his jealous rage he slays. For 
||iis the lad is hanged and the poor old mother 
Siic^rcifully goes insane. The portrait of the light-o’- 
^Ve and her- w’ays with men and youths is a master¬ 
piece. But so is the picture of the poor old mother 
her son. It is a pity Mr. Masefield should feel 
pelled to make such liberal use of the Saxon 


equivalent for prostitute. “ Strumpet ’’ and “ harlot** 
serve his turn once, but I humbly submit that to use 
the other word nine times in a single poem is just a 
little too much. Mr. Masefield’s latest and greatest 
poem may be described in fhe' terms of the stud-book as 
by Don Juan out of Crabbe’s Parish Register, and in 
some respects it is an improvement upon both its 
parents. ____ 


The Art Journal. 

With the January number the Art Journal begins 
its seventy-fourth annual volume, having been founded, 
at the instigation of Mr. S. Carter Hall, in 1839. 

Mr. Hall held the position of editor till 1880. In 
1849 a new series was inaugurated, and the original 
name of the magazine, the Art Union Monthly four- ^ 

nal, was changed to the contracted title, and the 
present familiar format adopted. For about forty 
years after the magazine was started the engraved 
block continued to reign supreme; but the nietal 
block engraved by photographic processes gradually 
asserted itself. Among the earlier contributors were 
numbered Ruskin, Mrs. Jameson, and other well- 
known names. Messrs. Virtue have been the pub¬ 
lishers from the beginning. 


” Hispania. 

iHE second number of this important Sjianith- 
American monthly more than maintains the high 
standard of the first. Two of its articles are authori¬ 
tative pronouncements upon matters of burning 
interest in South America. The first is by the Chilian 
Minister, and deals with the disagreement of Chili 
and Peru over the annexed province of Tacna; the 
other is by ex-President Reyes. The former chief of 
the Colombian administration tells about the official 
negotiations he conducted with President Roosevelt 
about the Panama Canal. A most interesting history 
■it proves. Mr. Cunninghame Graham gives another 
instalment of his experiences in Argentina before 
there was any settled government in the country. 
Amongst other notable contributors is His Excel¬ 
lency S. Perez Triana, the Colombian Minister in 
London. _ 


Scribner's. 

I’he February number makes a sjiecial feature of 
coloured and "other illustrations of Mr. Warner 
Robinson’s “new cattle country,” Mexico. Mont¬ 
gomery Schuyler declares that in ten years the capital 
of the United States has become a new Washington, 
the Senate having ten years ago authorised the im- 
provemei\t of tlie park system of the district of 
Columbia. “The chief element of wonder is the 
costliness of the new erections.” Mr. S. S. Howland 
describes with many illustrations Cuzco, the sacred 
city of the Incas. Captain J. M. Palmer, of the 
United States General Staff, insTsts, as becomes a 
soldier, that the development of war power is the 
best guarantee of peace. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

“ ViATQR,” writing in the New Year number of the 
Nuin^a Antolopa^ takes stock of the position in 
Tripoli ‘*with serenity and satisfaction.*' Among 
the “positive advantages” he notes “the splendid 
patriotic spirit of the nation ” and the “ admirable 
conduct of the campaign on land and sea.'* The 
war, he says, has shown to Europe a new Italy, 
strong in her conscience, and conscious of her 
strength. As regards military operations, he points 
out that the,whole coast and the chief towns are now 
v“ held by Italian troops, and it is only on this basis of 
conquest that peace can be concluded with Turkey. 
The real aim of Italy is, however, a colonial one, a 
long and difficult enterprise, and nothing must be 
undertaken beyond what is strictly necessary lor its 
accomplishment. English neutrality must at all costs 
be maintained. “Viator” notes w'ith satisfaction that 
the tone of the European Press is growing less hostile, 
but admits there is still much to grieve all thoughtful 
Italians. 

The same number contains the opening chapter 
of a new serial by Grazia Deledda, a story of Corsican 
life entitled “ Doves and Sparrow-hawks.” The 
Deputy P. Bertolini describes the “recent constitu¬ 
tional crisis in England ” with much kno\\dedgc and 
impartiality, and takes an optimistic view of the 
future. Arturo Graf contributes a fine dramatic 
poem on “The Death of Cain.” Professor Boni 
contributes one" of his delightful archxological 
articles, profusely illustrated, on the excavations in 
and around the Column of Trajan. Another article 
from the same pen in the Rassegna Contemporanca 
deals learnedly with the ancient flora of the Palatine, 
and describes the replanting which Professor Boni 
is carrying out with sucli felicitous results. 

'I'he Rassegna Contaaporanea is far less happy about 
the war than the Antologia, and voices dissatisfaction 
with the Government, declaring that “ silence is 
criminal,” and that “to perpetuate military and 
political blunders is unpardonable,” etc. Besides 
editorial notes no less than three articles deal with 
various aspects of the campaign. Under the title, 
“ A Grave Peril,” Professor Valenti, of Siena, points out 
the foolishness of picturing Tripoli as a sort of Pro¬ 
mised Land for the Italian race. The question of 
how best to cultivate its desert lands will require 
much scientific consideration, and in any case for 
long years to come men who settle there will need 
much capital and cannot liope to acquire easy fortunes. 
The Deputy G. A. de Cesare declares that it is 
“neither natural nor logical** of the Pacificists of 
Europe to protest as they do against Italy’s aggres¬ 
sion, and argues practically that war against the Turks 
is always lawful, as 'Furkish rule has ever been 
opposed to progress and civilisation. In fact, Tripoli 
is being conquere(^folr its own good. It is an argument 
that we ourselves have produced so often whenever it 
has suited our purpose that we must not be surprised 
to find it on the lips of other nations. 


• 

The interest in all things North African is being 
fully utilised by journalists, and all the illustrated 
periodicals that reach us— Emporium^ La Lettura^ 
Rivista del Tonring fully illustrated articles, 
both military and topographical, dealing with Tripoli, 
Morocco, etc. 

In the Rassegna Nazlpnalc Professor Bettazza, who 
has been conducting a special investigation into the 
subject, deplores the low estimate in which the 
Italian immigrants are held in Switzerland and the 
rough usage to which they are often .subjected, and 
urges that much more should be done for their moral 
and religious welfare. _ 

THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Among the contributions to the current issue of 
La L^ctura is an interesting account of Madrid in the 
early days of Carlos II., that is, at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It is the physical aspect of the 
place, not the social conditions prevailing there, which 
is dealt with. It is the custom of certain writers to 
represent Madrid as a charming spot even in those ^ 
times; they speak of the park of Buen Retiro and j; 
other portions of the city as though everything had: 
been lovely, but the fact is that it was in a very eviM 
condition. The roads were bad, the w'hole character 
of the capital was sordid, and^its unlovely aspect was 
only equalled by its insanitary condition. In another' 
contribution we have a continuation of the essay on . 
“ The Sadness of Modern Literature,” in which the ’ 
writer passes strictures on the pessimism of most 
modern authors. Contrasting the old with the new, 
he declares that the ancient writers were" more genial 
and optimistic. Nowadays we have gall disguised as 
wit and humoii. , sadness and sensationalism marking 
lack of virility, and a failure to understand and enjoy 
tl.at which is god in life. There are also articles on 
“ The Domination of T.ogic ” and “ The Tragic j 
Sentiment in Men and Races.” sj 

“ Glancing at Spain ” is the title of an article iU: 5 
Nttesiro Tiempo^ which contains much food 
reflection for others besides Spaniards. Commencing^;; 
with the statement that one must leave Spain aglg 
learn something of other countries in order to he§ 
able to judge of the conditions in the kingdom of | 
Alfonso XIII., the writer asserts that their country ^ 
is a mystery to many Spaniards, who know very ; 
little even about its geography, to say nothing of other 
matters coricerning the pairia. Having lived outside 
his native land for some years, he lays down a line of 
conduct which he thinks his fellow-countrymen 
should adopt. They must not be dominated by 
French ideas, mental or economic ; they must cling 
more to Italians, with whom they should colonise 
Northern Africa (Frenchmen not being very good at 
U); they should have more literary and commercial^ 
intercourse with Italy, Roumania, Belgium, ana 
Portugal, the people of which are more Latin' than 
those of France; and they should seek cldSer 
general intercourse with Portugal. » Another contri- 
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butibn, the title of which will attract attention, is 
“ Why Do Not Consumptives Commit Suicide?"' It 
is a profound physiological and psychological essay, 
but it seems to comb to this; that there is not in 
-consumption sufficient pain of an intense character to 
overwhelm the desire to live which is so strong in 
:us all. , ■ 

•, The list two fortnightly issues of Ciudad de Dios 
contain several articles of the philosophic and 
religious character usual in this review. Sr. V. 
Burgos writes on the sui.)ernatural happenings at 
Lourdes, taking the view that they are really super- 
natural. 'J'here is a studious article on the Science 
; of Customs and a description of the new church of 
Our Lady of Consolation, in Madrid ; the edifice has 
; 'been proclaimed by many periodicals as a triumph of 
V Spanish art and architecture, as well , as a glorious 
;jsymbol of the virility of the Christian Church. 

Espana Moderna also contains an account of an 
old Spanish city," Toledo, the decay of which is 
deplored by all who have read its history. According 
,to a P'rench writer, there is enough in Toledo to 
occupy the attention of an historian for ten years, 
while anyone who wished to compile a full chronicle 
would be busy for a lifetime. Another entertaining 
contribution is that oi\ an alleged episode in the life 
of Alfonso X., surnamed the Wise, the Astronomer, 
etc. He is supposed to have said that if he had been 
, present when the world was created, many of the 
things vrtiich were m.ade would certainly not have 
come into existence. Tradition has it that a certain 
good man was told in a dream to warn Alfonso to 
repent of his wickedness; he tried to do so, but was 
derided by Alfonso, who actually repeated his blas¬ 
phemous remark. I'hen a hermit was told in a dreahi 
to do it and succeeded with the aid of a storm, 
Alfonso being terrified and falling on the ground, in 
which position he begged forgiveness. The writer 
thinks that the story is ridiculous when one considers 
the wisdom of the monarch in question.. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

contains several excellent contributions. 
The first deals with Holland’s international position, 
the writer sketching the history of the jMist hundred 
! years, showing how his country has been practically 
!> outside international politics,'and has therefore been 
. able to mind her own business so well.as to make 
K,‘Iier people contented. T'he Peace Congress and the 
liSputh African War, however, have somewhat altered 
^the conditions; but the writer is of opinion that 
"Holland must still keep outside all international 
|4lgreements, never yielding to seductive oilers or 
ijqovert threats. In this review, as in Vragen des Tijds, 
que.stion of the university student, bis education 
purid his doings, is discussed, as mentioned in a later 
^f^itagraph. An outline of the career of Vrouw Court- 
loapns, whose natal centenary was celebrated in 
j^ptec^ber last, show's us a woman who deserves that 


her memory should be honoured. * We read, of. her > 
early years, when she was taught in French and forgot - 
her mother-tongue, of her marriage, her subsequent 
studies, her development in' literature, her brave 
struggle to earn a livelihood for herself arid eight' 
children after the death of her husbancT, She died in 
1890, authoress of at least fifty novels and stories. . 
A living author is reviewed in the same number, the 
Russian MereykOwsky, who, like Ibsen, preaches the ' 
coming of the 'Third Kingdom. 

Vragen des Tijds leads off with an article on 
Student Manners and Morals, occasioned, seemingly, 
by some theatrical performance given by the Students 
of Leyden. It was not all that could have been 
desired, judging by the stir it created, but it is open 
to question whether it should have been taken so 
seriously. Another contribution concerns Limitation 
of Production. T'he third article deals with the way 
in which the poor have been cared for in Drentje. 
One fact brought out is worth noting. In 1829, as a 
result of strained commercial relations witli England 
and the consequent scarcity of honey, the people kept 
bees, and did a roaririg business in that commodity. 

There are two articles of an ethnological character 
in De Gids. The first is about the |K)piilation of 
Holland.' 'Phe author traces the probable origin of 
the inhabitants of that part of Europe, and, naturally, 
has to toricii upon other parts of the Continent, 
showing how there w'as an incursion from the East, 
and mentioning many facts and theories which are 
known to all who have studied the subject. The 
second article deals with the lower races of mankind; 
and there is a review of a German book on the Decay 
of Dutch Folk Songs. In enforcing his arguments, 
the author says that Dutch culture is of an inter¬ 
national, rather than a national, character, whereupon 
the critic asks^if that is not in reality the case in 
other countries? An essay on Intensely Erroneous 
Ideas, such as one finds in sick persons, imbeciles 
and others, is also interesting. 

Elsevier maintains its artistic reputation in its latest 
number. The, illustrations of the paintings by nine¬ 
teenth-century French artists to be seen in the Mesdag 
Museum are good, and the text very readable; there 
is a good article on National Mode in 1832, in which 
arc many illustrations of quaint dresses and bonnets 
worn by the ladies of that period, together with some 
specimens Of masculine attire; then an account of 
La Bazalgette, followed by “ In and Through 
Palembang ’’ and some reminiscences of Spain. 


The almost overwhelming desire and craving of 
Japan for some sort of spiritual satisfaction is attested 
by Masahisa Uemura in the Oriental Review for 
January. There has been a revival of religion, and 
the Japanese authorities are encouraging ancestor- 
worship. But, says the writer, the logical conclusion 
of the movement is Christianity; and the question is 
whether Japan shall evade or follow this conclusion. 



I^opics of the Day in the 

- -^ 

HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

' Agriculture, Land*: 

Wheat Bounties, by H. BeJIoc, “ Oxford and Caiu^ 
bridge Rev,” Jan. 

Compulsory Agricultural Insurance in France, by 
L. Lafiferre, “Grande Rev,” Jan, lo, 

, Armies : 

(• The Belgian Army, by Gen. Maitrot, “ Correspon- 
? dant,” Jan. lo. 

' The Army of the United Stales, by A. de Tarle, 
“Questions Diplomatiqucs,” Jan. i and i6. 

Ballooning, Aerial NaTigation : 

V The Sovereignty of the Air, “JCdinburgh Rev,” Jan. 

Military Aviation, by Lieut. X., “ ]<.ev. de Paris,” 
Jan. 15. _ . 

Plight Probabilities, by C. C. luiner, “Pall Mall 
Mag,” Jan. 

Children : Tiie Story of a Care Committee, by Rev, H. 

Iselin, “ Economic Rev,” Jan. 

Church Disestablishment (see also Wales) ; 

The Strength and Weakness of a Disestablished 

' Church, “ Church Qrly,”Jan. 

Church of England : 

^ Modernism in the Church, by “ Believer in the ^ook,” 
“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Jan. 

The Archbishop*s Committee on Churcti Finance, by 
Archdeacon Burrows, “ Church Qiiy,” Jan. 

Crime, Prisons : Reform in the Treatment of Criminals, 

by Arthur Wood, “ Hoi born Rev,” Jan. 

Feeble-Minded : The Social Results of Mental Defect, 

by Ellen F. Pinsent, “ Church Qrly,” Jan. 

Finance: 

The Financial Crisis of 1907 and 1911, by R. G. LeSy, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Jan. i. 

A New Imperial Preference Scheme,by Commander 
C. Bellairs, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Housing Problem in Germany, by von Tirunneck- 

Trebnitz, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

Insurance, National—Old Age Pensions, etc. : 

Will the French Old Age Pensions Act be enforced? 
by J. Hachin, “ Mouveincnl Social,” Jan. 

Ireland : 

Justice to Ireland, by Ian Malcolm, “Nineteenth 
** Cent,” Feb. • 

Is Home Rule for the Good of Ireland ? by P. Ander¬ 
son Graham, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Home Rule P'inance, “ Qrly. Key,” Jan. 

Imperial P'unds spent on Ireland, by W. M. J. 
Williams, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 

The Religious Question, by Sydney Brooks, “ P'ort- 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

The Irish Church, by F. Morgan, “ Church Qrly,” Jan, 

Jews ; 

The Future of the English Rabbinate, by David Spero, 
“ p'ortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

Labour Problems: 

Strikes, by G., “ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 
n The Coal Crisis, by •VV. H, Renwick, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” Feb. 

The Passing of the Unskilled in Germany, by 
E. Roberts, “ Scribner,” Feb. 


Periodicals of the Month. 


Marriage : . 

The Church and Celibacy, by Rev. II. R. (iambic and 
Cm, cl Coulton, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Navies : 

The Cxrowth of Expenditure on Armaments, by E. 
Cramond, “ Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

Recent Changes in Admiralty Organisation, by Sir W, 
H. White, “Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

TJie Naval and Economic Triumph of the Dreadnought 
Policy, 1905-12, by Excubitcr, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
P'eb. 

Oversea Expeditions and the Command of the Sea, by 
Two Seamen, “ United Service Mag,” Feb, 

The Navy of the United States, by A. de Tarl< 5 , 
“Questions Diplomatiqiies,” Jan. 1 and 16. 

Opium: 

The Clpiuiii Conference at the Hague, by E. F. 
Baldwin, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” P'eb. 

Parliamentary: 

The History of Majority Rule, by T, Batv, “ (Quarterly 
Rev,” Jan. 

Changes of Current in Political Thought, “ Edinburgh 
Rev,” Jan. 

The Turn of the Tide, by Curio, “ Fortnightly Rev,^ 
Feb. 

Mr, Balfour’s Farewell, by Wilfred Ward, “ Dublin 
Rev,” Jan. 

Unionist Prospects, by F. E. Smith, “Oxford and 
Cambridge Rev,” Jan. 

Is a Tory Revival l*ossible? by A. A, Baumann, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb, 

Pauperism and the Poor Law ; 

The English Poor Law l*roblein, by II. Parkinson, 
“ Mouvement SocLil,” Jan, 

Population Questions : The Pressine of Population, by 
W. S. Rossiter, “Atlantic Mthly,” Jan. 

Race and Language, bv Prof. 13 .J. Wheeler, “Deutsche 
Rev,” Jan. 

Social Questions: 

Real Social Reform, by H. J. Danilon-Fraser, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” Feb. 

Charity-up-to-date, by Canon Barnett, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” Feb, 

Prince Proletariat, by W. Sichcl, “ Fortnighllv Rev,” 
Feb. 

Sugar : The Japanese Government and Sugar, by Rev. 

J. C, Pringle, “ Economic Rev,” Jan. 

Telephone : Slate Telephones, by J. G, Leigh,. 

“T’-cononiic Rev,” Jan. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

American Prohibition and Socialist Abstainers, by 
A. Hepner, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Jan. ii. 

The International Congress against Alcoholism at the 
Hague, by F. Rdch, “ Mouvement Social,” Jan. 

The Problem of Alcoholism, by A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
“ Economic Rev,” Jan. 

Wales: 

Welsh Disestablishment, by Llewellyn Williams, 
“ Contemp, Rev,” Feb. 

The Irish and the Welsh Churches, by F, Morgan, 
“ Church Qly,” Jan, • 




Women : 

The Legal Position of Women in Norway, by J. Cast- 
berg, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Women’s Trade Unions in the United States, by Claire 
Gdrard, “ Mouyemcnt Social,” Jan. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Cblonies, the Empire, etc. : 

Thp Organisation of the 'i^ritisli Lmpire, by P. Lcroy- 
Beaulieu, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Jan. i. 

True Imperialism, by Dr, G. R. Parkin, “ United 
Empire,” Jan, 

Peace Movement, etc.: 

The Place of Doctrine in War, “Edinburgh Rev,” 
Jan. 

The Peace Problem, by Austii.in J’olitician, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

The Insurance of Peace, by J. McA. Palmer, 
“ Scribner,” Feb. 

' The Pending Arbitration Treaties, by President Taft, 
“ Cenluiy M ag,” J an. 

^oreig^n and International Affaiis (see also Peace, etc.): 
Eleven Years of Foreign J'olicy, by C. S. Goldman, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Great Pritairi and Europe, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 
France, England, and Germany, by William Martin, 
“ Bibliothdquc IJniversellc,” Jan. 

'I'he Suirjmacy in the Mediterranean, by Adm. 
E. Kalau vom Uofc, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan, 

Africa : 

The Exodus of Mussulman Algerians, by H. Mar- 
chand, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” Jan. l6. 

Tripoli ; 'i’urkey, Italy, etc. : 

Dillon, Dr. E. J., on, “ Qrly. Rev,” Jan. 

Sighele, S., on, La Revue,” Jan. i. 

Morocco ; France, Germany, England, etc.; 

Tirandt, M. von, on, “ Deutsche Rundschau,” Jan. 
Caiisse, J., on, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” Jan. i, 
Hagen, M, von, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

Morel, E. D., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 
Thomasson, Commander de, on, “ Questions Diplo- 
inatiques,” Jan. i6. 

Symposium on, “ Correspondant,” Jan. 25, 

The French Congo and the Franco-German Agree¬ 
ment, by F. Challaye, “ Rev. de l*aris,” Jan. 15. 
Black and White in South Africa, “ Colonial Office 
Journal,” Jan. 

British East African Problems, by Sir H. Seton-Karr, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

The Native Problem, by Col. 11 . E. Rawson, “ Jrnal. 
of the African Soc,” Jan. 

Alsace-Lorraine and Its Constitution : 

Lero>‘, M., on, “ Grande Rev,” Jan. 25. 

Villamm, R., on, “ Nouvelle R<;v,” Jan. 15. 
Austria-Hungary : 

The Question of a French Loan to Hungary, by A. 
Ch^raclamc, “Questions Diplomatiques, ’ Jan, l and 
“ Correspondant,” Jan. 25. 

Belgium : 

The Religious Situation, by M. Defourny, “ Oxford and 
Cambridge Rev,” Jan. 

The Liberal Party and Socialism, by C. Woeste, “ Rev. 
GJndrale,” Jan. 

The Flemish Question, by ti, Kurth, “ Rev. G^ntfrale,” 

^ Jan. 

Brazil ; American Policy, by IL Loiin, “Questions 
Diplomatiques, ’ Jan, 16. 


China; . N- ' ' 

The Revolution, etc.: .. -^1 

Brandt, M. von, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. " 
Kinnosuke, A,, on, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Feb* : 
Pouvourville, Comte*A. de* on, “ La Revue,” Jan* rjil 
Riissd-Chinese Relations, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. ;5 
The Chinese Army, by A. de Tarld, “Nouvelle Rev, ^ 
Jan. 15. ' . 

Fiji : A Crown Colony, by Sir E. im Thurn, Quarterly 
Rev,” Jan, 

Finland and the Third Duma, by J. J. Caspar, “ Grande' 
Rev,” Jan. 25. 

France : 

I'hc France of M, Caillaux, by Verax, “ English Rev,*^ 
Feb. 

French Democracy and Secret Treaties, by 
Bourgeois, “ Grande Rev,” Jan, 25. 

French Patriots and English Liberals, by L. Jerrold;/' 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

Finance and Diplomacy, by A. Ch( 5 radame, “Correr : 

spondant,” Jan. 25. ' : 

French Socialism in 1911, by M. L^mozin, “ Mou< 4 - 
ment Social,” Jan, 

Germany and Prussia: 

The Reichstag Elections : " 

Arons, L., on, “ Sozialistischc Monatshefte,” Jan. i f. 
Blondel, G., on, “ Correspondant,” Jan. 25. r 

Kaiiffmann, Dr. R., on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

King, Joseph, on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 

Le Conte, R., on, “Questions Diplomatiques,” 
Jan. J. . . 

Tibal, A., on, “ Grande Rev,” Jan. 10. 

Imperial Finance and* the Elections, by Prof. Witt-” 
schewsky, “ Konservative Monalsschrift,” Jan. 
England and Germany,” by Sydney Brooks, “ Forum,” 
Jan. 

India : 


King George and India, by Sir W. Wedderbiirn, 

“ Contemp. Rev,” Feb, 

Coronation Concessions, by Sir J. D, Rees, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

Religion and Revolution, by E. Piriou,“ Grande Rev, 
Ji»n. 25. 

Italy : Italian Nationalism, by S. Sighele, “ La Revue,” 
Jan. r, 

Japan: An American Apostle of Peace in Japan, by 
W, 7 ’. Ellis, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Feb. 

Persia, by R, Machray, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

Portugal : The Anti-Clerical Party, by Prof. C. Torrehd, 

“ Dublin Rev,” Jan. 

Russia : Agrarian Reform, by A. A, de M 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” Jan. 15. 

South America (see also Brazil) : 

South America and the Future of the Lati 
by F. G. Calderon, “ La Revue,” Jan. i. 

Turkey; ^ 

Turkey under the Constitution, “ Quarterly Rev,” Jah, ‘j 
The Internal Situation and the Effect of the War, bvi 
H. C. Woods, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. ^ 

The Breakdown of Turkey, by Dr. E. J. Dillon,f 
“English Rev,” Feb. ' 

United States: 

The Science of Political Corrupt|||m, by P. McArthur,^ i 
“ Forum,” Jan. < 

Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, by J. Bourne, Jr^ 

“Atlantic Mthly,” Jan. Jj 

West Indies : The West Indian Recovery, by Normail? 
Lament, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. y'k 
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THE LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN* 
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■v^y 




O one can property write of Cardinal Newman 
who is not an Oxford man and an Oxford 
man of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
For although Newman became a Roman Catholic, he 
was first, foremost, and all the time the fine fruit of 
Oxford culture. He did some notable things after he 
left Oxford; But it was when he was at Oxford that 
he dominated the religious evolution of his time. As 
I am not arf Oxford man, nor a University man of 
any kind, I am the rankest 
of rank outsiders when set [ 
down before a book like 
Mr. Ward's. With frank j 
humility, therefore, I ab¬ 
stain from any attempt to 
wTite any appreciation of 
this pow^erful intellect, and 
confine myself to the more 
modest task of extracting 
from these two portly 
volumes some passages 
which are of permanent 
interest, dealing as they 
do with living questions 
of to-day, instead of try¬ 
ing to revive the interest 
formerly excited by the 
controversies associated 
with the name and fame 
of Cardinal Newman. 

What I think will mo;t 
interest and edify my 
readers is not to rehash 
the story of ancient strife, 
but to let them read in 
Newman's own words 
what he believed upon the 
vital'matters of life and 
death, and the life after j 
death, | 

4lIS EVANGELICAL FAITH. 1 

First and foremost 
Newman was the Evan¬ 
gelical Christian. He was 
converted under Calvin- 
istic influences when he 
was still in his teens. it was not the ordinary 
Methodist conversion in form, but it was the same 
' thing in essence 

“ I believe,** he writes, “ that the inward conversion of which 
hyl was conscious (and which I am still more certain than that 
have hands and feet) would last to the next life, and that I 
l^as elected to eternal glory.*’—(Vol L, p. 30.) 
i] lie speaks of “ the reality of conversion as cutting at the root 

s ♦ “ The Life of John Henry Newman,** by Wilfrid Ward. 

; yols. 36s. net. (Longmans and Co.) 



of doubt, providing a chain between God and the soul that is 
with every link coiiipletc. I know I am right. How do you 
know it? I that I know."—(Vol. 1., p. 31.) 

When hl^camc near to 4 he gates of death, and he 
looked back over nearly four-score years of life, he 
declares that if he had to give a reason for his full 
and absolute devotion to the Catholic Roman Church 
he would say :—■ 

'I'liosc great and burning truths which I learned when a boy 

from Evangelical teaching, I 
. have found impressed upon 
my heart with fresh and ever 
j increasing force by the Holy 
' Roman Church. Tlial Church 
has added to the simple Evan- 
i gelicalism of my first teachers, 
i but it has obscured, diluted, 

: enfeebled nothing of it. On 
the contrary, 1 have found a 
j power, a resource, a comfort, 

I a consolation in our Lord’s 
I Dmnily and atonement, in 
I IJis real presence in Coiu- 
I munion, in His Divine and 
Human power, which all good 
j Cathoiics indeed have, but 
I wluch Evangelical Christians 
j have but faintly. But J have 
: not strength to say more,—. 

V 1 :j P- 527-) 

ms CREED IN VERSE. 

i j In 1890, writing to a 
I friend, he says: “I send 
j you what 1 call my 
, creed :— 


my sanc- 


in> 


John Henry Newman. 

/Vr7/// a drawing in the possession of 11 , E . Wilbcrforce^ Esq , 
(Frontispiece to Vol. L) 


Soul of Christ, be 
tificatiun ; 

Bixty of Christ, be my salVf 
tion ; 

Blood of Christ, fill all 
veins ; 

Water of Christ’s side, wash 
out my stains ; 

Passion of Christ, my comfort 
be ; 

O good Jesus, listen to me. 

In Thy wounds I fain would 
hide, 

Ne’er to be parted from I’hy 
si<le ; 

Guard me should the foe assail 
me ; 


Call me when my life shall fail me. 

Bid me come to Thee alx)vc, 

With Thy Saints to sing Thy love, 

World without end. Amen. 

—(Vol. II, p. 536.) 

Not a word here, be it noted, to which the 
exlremest Protestant could object. 

HIS MINIMISING OF INFALLlBILITV. 

Nothing is more noteworthy in reading this story* 
of Newman’s life than the evidence which it affords 


■f i6f tlie exceeding fallibility of Catholics, Verily it is 
" true that if the Church of Rome be all that Newman 
' claimed for it, no one saw belter than he how very 
human an institution it was. It may indeed be 
compared to mortal man. He is the Temple of God, 
within him dwells the Holy Ghost, but it is incarnate 
in a body the law of whose members wars against the 
Spirit of Christ. So it is ^ ith the Church as Newman 
conceived it. No man asserts more strongly than 
he his faith in its divine origin, inspiration and 
authority. But few men have insisted more vigor¬ 
ously upon its limitations, the errors, the fallibility of 
its members. Cardinal Manning, who figures in this 
book as the great protagonist of Newman, agreed 
with him in this, IIow' often he vfould say to me: 
“ Do not fall into the mistake of confounding the 
utterance of any parish priest with the .authentic 
declaration of the mind of the Church.” , I used 
to tell him that since the Bishop of Beauvais 
burned Jeanne crArc as a witch whom the Infallible 
Pope was hereafter to canonise as a saint, everyone 
had the widest licence to reject as possibly mistaken 
the decisions of any ecclesiastic. “ Excepting those of 
the Pope,” he would reply; “when speaking cxratAe^ra 
he decides whether any disputed doctrine does or 
does not belong to the original deposit of faith,” In 
talking to me Manning was as much a minimiser as 
Cardinal Newman himself. Newman’s famous saying, 
“ The Rock of St. Peter on its summit enjoys a pure 
and serene atmosphere; but there is a great deal of 
Roman malaria at the foot of it,” may be paralleled 
by Manning’s caution to me, “ When you go to Rom.e 
do not judge the Church by what you find at the 
Vatican. Rather judge it by the simple piety of 
Oberammergau. For Rome is the great centre of 
the wirepullers of the Church, and wirepullers are not 
the best source in wdiich to seek the spirit of any 
institution.” 

THE INSPIRAXIOM OF HERETICS. 

Speaking at South Place Institute last month, I 
claimed the right to blaspheme—or to appear to men 
to blaspheme—-as the fundamental right of every 
Christian man. Newnnan would have recoiled from 
the ])hrase, hut no one recognised the truth under¬ 
lying Lowell’s dictum that “All men not orthodox 
may be inspired.” It was, indeed, his theory of the 
Church tli.'il the initiative of ins[)iration was not to 
be looked for from the collective Church, The new' 
truth never came from the Pope or the governing 
bodies of the Cruurch, but alw^ays from individual.'^ 
who were often accounted as heretical, before the 
Church as a whole discovered that their heresy was 
God’s truth. He was lost in admiration of the 
: “strong-minded and heterodox 1'ertullian,” and of 

- the “ scarcely orthodox Eusebius.” “ Heretical 
questionings,” he declared in the Apologia,** have been 
2- transmuted by the living power of the ('hurch into salii- 
f tary tnilhs.” This is a eiiphuistic w^ay of admitting 
that the heretic often converted the church to his heresy. 

^'Newman himself w’as looked ataskarice as heretical by 


many of those in high places, or if not heretical at 
least not exactly loyal. I may be wrong, but the net 
impression left on my mind after reading the account 
given by Mr. Ward of the difficulties and obstacles 
with which Newman had to contend in his loyal and 
whole-hearted effort to serve the Catholic Church, 
that pf the Roman Church, like the. House of Israel 
it might be said in the stinging words of the proto¬ 
martyr Stephen, who by the way was stoned as Christ 
was crucified on a charge of blasphemy :— 

Ve stiffnecked and uncirciimcised in heart and cars, ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers did so do yc. 
Which of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted ? 

To the very last, says Mr. Ward, the feeling of 
regret for lost time would at times find fresh expres¬ 
sion. The opposition of men—of good men—-had 
for years defeated so many of his efforts. These 
“ good men ” were those who occuoied the chief seals 
in the Romanist synagogue. 

THE MISSION OF HIS LIFE. 

Newman w'as not made Cardinal until he was 
seventy-eight years old. When he received the red 
hat he made a speech in which he thus defined the 
work to which he had devoted the whole of his life :— 

For thirty, forty, fifty years I have resisted to the best of iny 
powers the spirit of Liberalism in religion. Never did Holy 
Church jiccd champions against it more sorely than now, when, 
alas ! it is an error overspreading, as a snare, the whole earth ; 
and on this great occasion, when it is natural for one who is in 
my place to look out upon the world and upon Holy Church as 
in it, and upon her future, it will not, I liope, be considered out 
of place, if T renew the protest against it w'hich I have made 
so often. 

Liberalism in religion is the doctrine that there is no 
positive truth in religion, but that one creerl is as good as 
anotlier, and this is the teaching which is gaining substance and 
force daily. It is inconsistent with any recognition of any 
religion, as irue. It leaches that .all arc to be tolerated, for all 
are mailers of opinion.—(\'ol. 11., p. 460.) 

T.iberals do not teach that all religions arc true- 
They say that there is some truth in all the religions, 
and they affirm with Newman’s writings and life before 
their eyes that least of all in the Church of Rome can 
they iind truth pure and undiluted without any ad¬ 
mixture of human error. And as for the intolerant 
arrogance which claims for any human institution, no 
matter how divinely it may be inspired and directed, 
right to declare that it has the exclusive 
possession of the truth it is best answered by quoting 
Newman’s own words :—“ I think it a usurpation too 
wricked to be comfortably dwelt upon, when indi¬ 
viduals use their own private judgment in the dis¬ 
cussion of religious questions ... for the purpose of 
anathemati.sing the private judgment of others.” 
“ The principle of minimising is necessary, for a wise 
and cautious theology ” led him to declare that he 
put ‘‘ conscience, a divine voice speaking within us,” 
before the Pope, that only the Schola Theologorum 
was competent to determine the force of Papal and 
Synodal utterances, and that, instances frequently 
occur when it is successfully maintained by some new 
writer that the Pope’s act does not imply what it 



has seemed to imply. He quotes Bellarmine with 
approval when he declared : “ It is lawful, I say, to 
resist the Pope (if he assaulted souls, or troubled the 
State, or strove to destroy the Church) by not doing 
what he commands aftd hindering the execution of his 
will.” 

HfS DIFFICULTIES IN KNGLANl), 


sacrifice of Gordon ” (for such he judged and termed 
the GeneraFs fate) ** had the same effect upon his 
bearing as a personal loss. He felt it as an almost 
unparalleled disgrace to the cpuntfy. It was a subject 
of very solemn reflection, of which he could barely 
speak. This strong feeling about it never really died 
in him.” 


Newman in his Biretta speech on assuming the red his personal likings. * 

hat confided to his sympathetic hearers the difficulties 

which confronted his campaign against Liberalism in Newman, like other men, had his likes and dislikes. 
England. The misfortune with us,” he said Here is a list of the saints whose intercession he 
naively,‘‘•is that it (the Liberalising movement) does invoked when in 1864 he felt himself in the near 
not necessarily arise out of infidelity.” It is due presence of death :— isr catkgouv. 


partly to the Noncon¬ 
formist belief that Church 
and State are best apart, 
and partly to the fact 
that our Government is 
popular and the electors 
are of all religions. “All 
action would be at a 
deadlock unless the sul> 
ject of religion is 
ignored.” Further there 
is much in the Liberallstic 
theory that is good and 
true. “ Never was a 
device of the enemy so 
cleverly framed and with 
such promise of success.” 

HIS anti-democratic 

BIAS. 

Newman was a con¬ 
sistent enemy of de¬ 
mocracy. He detested 
and deplored the passing 
of the Reform Act of 
1832. He had sufficient 
insight and sympathy to 
say, “ If I were an Irish¬ 
man I should be (at 
heart) a rebel.” In 1881 
he wrote : - 




Si. JosojjIl 

St. Pliilip Neii. 

St. John the Evangelist. 

St. folin t!ic Haptist. 

Si. ifonry. 

St. Athanasius, 

Si. (iregory Nazianzen, 

St. Chiyaostoni. 

Si. Ambrose. 

2 NT> CATI GOKV. 

St. IVler. 

Si. Gregory. 

Si. L(jo. 

3Ri» f:.\Ti:<;ouY. 

'File Great Ajurstlc 
•Si. Paul. 

Newman was passion¬ 
ately fond of music. He 
was an accomplished 
violini.st. His favourite 
composer was Beethoven, 
whom he called “ the 
gigantic nightingale,” He 
was disappointed in 
Mendelssohn's FJjaA, hut 
was fascinat(‘d by Cheru¬ 
bini's First Requiem in C 
Minor. His favourite 
leathers were St John 
ChryFO.stom and Tertul- 
lian. Second totliem were 
St. l^asil, the two Gregories 
and St. Athanasius. He 


I am no poliiit ian. T have 
Tong thought that the IrisJi 
would gain Home Rule in 
some shape, aiul that both 
Ix^caiise of the issue of the 


John Hpnry Newman in 1873. 

From an engraving by yiysefh Brown. 
(See Vol. IL) 


admired Byron, did not 
like Wordsworth, was very 
fond of Crabbe, and he 
adored Southey. Ofclassi- 


series of p.ast oonflicls witli Great Britain, which seems to 
portend it, and because of Greece, Belgium, Lombardy, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. But T am no arlvocale for such issue ; 
rather, it st^ems to me a blow on the power of England as 
serious as it is retributive. (Vol. IL, p. 518.) 

There is nothing to show in these volumes that he 
ever sympathised in the least with the liberation of any 


cal poetry he j)referred the Odyssey, the Georgies and 
the I’l'omethcus of Aeschylus. He preferred Euripides 
to Sophocles. Of the moderns he delighted in Scott, 
Thackeray, Trollope and Mrs. Cask ell. He did not 
care for George Eliot, but he w^as very fond Of 
Fouque’s “ Undine ” and “ Sintram.'* 


of these nations. His old friend Dean Church was 
enthusiastic for the liberation of the Slavs in 1877. 


But Newman does.not seem to have been con.sciou.s Mr. Ward does not tell us much about “Lead^ 


of the liberating work of Russia in the East. He kindly Light,” which, he says, is perhaps the mos, 
was intensely interested in the Crimean war, and the popular modern hymn in the language. But he tflls 
death of Gordon affected liim deeply. “ The us that the hymn was constantly on his lips during 





jtM “encircling gloom” of the years immediately 
|dbre he received the Cardinal’s hat:— 

;. The Oratorian Fathers who Tcmembcr that time speak of the 
tears between 1875 *^79 ^ very sad ones for Newman, 

liis silence and depressioA were very noticeable to those who 
lived with him. The solemn convict ion that he must think no 
of an earthly future, but prepare to follow his friends who 
hita gone, was never absent from liis mind. Yet what he had 
done ati a Ca'Lholic seemed as yet so*fragmentary, so incomplete, 
jiCComf>anied with so much of failure ? During all these years 
ike had ever repeated “l^ead, kindly Fight, amid the encircling 
Moomd' lie had hoped to see a path of useful work open out 
nom the surrounding obscurity. “ Have patience and the 
jnieaning of trial will be made clear ” w^as the assurance wliich 
jie constantly preached to hims^elf. Now, however, he was 
nearer eighty than seventy, and the inexorable march of lime 
peemed to bid him finally to put away further hope so far as 
this world was concerned. Ills life had had its successes, aiul, 
•In later years especially, its heavy trials. Tlie cloud which 
jsieemed to hang over him, the evil report in many Calholic 
tir^les of his lulling short of whole-hearted loyally to the 
Church, because his duty to truth had held him back from the 
extravagant language which w'as demanded by so many as the 
watchw ord of ortliodoxy, must be accepted as an irreversible 
'fact. His companions felt that these were vears of depression 
•—if of resignation.—(Vol. II., p. 431.) 

THE ROAD TO ROME. 

Writing to William Froude in 1879 Newman thus 
sums up “the course of thought” by which he was 
landed in Catholicity :— 

It consists in three propositions ; that there has been or will 
be a Revelation : that C'hristianity is that Revelation ; and that 
Catholicity is iis legitimate expression : and that these pro- 
pQsilions naturally strengthen tlic force of each. But iViis is 
only how it should sum up, in order to give ouislanders an idea 
of my line of argument, not as myself having been immediately 
Convinced by abstract propositions.—(Vol. II,, p. 5S9 ) 

But he repudiates the theory that having gone to 
Rome he is bound to sacrifice the right of his con¬ 
science or his reason. The following passage is 
worth remembering:— 

To none indeed of the opinions of the schools, nor to the 
reasonings even of the Councils and Popes are we bound ; none 
are de/i/e ; none but may be changed. I think there was a day 
when the whole body of divines was opposed to the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. Two great men, Si. Bernard and 
Si. Thomas, threw back the reception of it six hundred years. 
The Jesuits have reversed the long dominant opinion of St. 
Augustine of absolute predestination, and have been confirmed 
by two saints, St. Francis de Sales and St, Alfonso. On the 
other hand, sometimes a doctrine of the schools has been made 
a dogma ; that is, has been pronounced a portion of the original 
revelation ; but this, when it has occurred, has been no sudden 
extempore procedure, but the issue of long examination and 
the controversy of centuries.—( Vol. IL, p. 591.) 

■ MISCELLANEA. 

V It is startling to come upon a passage like this in 
|lhe letters of so conservative a thinker. Discussing 
?the claims of various saints to be regarded as Doctors 
iiof the Church Newman says;— 

j,. 1 do not even clearly sec why a woman has never been pro* 
'libunced a Doctor, for though St. Taul says they are lo keep 
l^lence in the Churches he is speaking of ecclesiastical and 
iSannal leacliing, not of the supcrnatviral gifts and great works of 
m. Catherine of Sienna.—Vol. II., pp. 574. 

:; Newman’s style has so frequently been praised that 
ilL is interesting to learn that he wrote laboriously. 
He was even fidgety. He could not write with a bad 


pen, and he hated steel pens. The following we/e 
the notes which he drew up for his own guidance 
when composing sermons :~ 

1. A man should be in earnest, by which I mean he should 
write, not for the sake of writing, but ‘lo bring out his thoughts. 

2. lie should never aim at being eloquent. 

3* He should keep his idea in view, and .shoulcj write sentences 
over and over again till he has expressed his meaning accurately, 
forcibly, and in few words. 

4* He^ should aim at being understood by his hearers or 
readers. 

5. He should use words which are likely to be understood. 
Ornament and amplification will come .spontaneously in due 
time, but he should never seek them. 

6. He must creep before he can fly ; by which I mean that 
humility, which is a great Christian virtue, has a place in literary 
composition. 

7. lie, who is ambitious will never write well ; but he who 
tries to say simply what he feels . . . will be eloquent wiiliout 
intending it, and will write belter English than if he made a 
study of English literature. 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 

His “ Dream of Gerontius,” which General Gordon 
read and reread during the last tragic days at Khar¬ 
toum, was written when Newman believed he was at 
the point of death : — 

He set down in dramatic form the vision'of a Christian’s 
death on which his imagination had been dwelling. The 
writing of it was a sudden inspiration, and his work was begun 
in January and completed in February, 1865. “On the 17111 
of January fast,” he writes to Mr, Allies in October, “it came 
into my head to write it, I really can’t tell how. And I wrote 
on till it was finished on small bits of paper, and I could no 
more write anything else by willing it than I cculd fly.” To 
another correspondent also, who was fascinated by the Dream 
and longed to have the picture it gave still further filled in, he 
wrote : “You do me too much honour if you think I am to see 
in a dream everything that is lo be seen in the subject dreamed 
about. I have said what I saw. Various spiritual writers see 
various aspects of it; and under their protection and pattern 1 
have set down the dream as it came before the sleeper. It is 
not my fault if the sleeper did not dream more. Perhaps some¬ 
thing woke him. Dreams are generally fragmentary. I have 
nothing more to tell !”—(Vol. II., p. 78.) 

HIS THEORV OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

One of the most interesting pages in Mr. Ward's 
book is to be found in the Appendix. It is as- 
follows 

August 29111, 1875. 

A few clays ago (on August 22nd) an old lady died suddenly - 
so suddenly that her daughter had gone away for a week—and 
she wes well enough to enjoy the garden—her daughter says 
“ quite suddenly, from the breaking of something in her lungs.” 
She had a strange dream two nights, or one night before she 
died. She thought her daugdiler, who had died in wedlock ten 
years since, appeared to her in shining light, and said, “ Mother, 

I am permitted by God to come and speak to you, before you 
leave the earth.” She then asked her, “Are you in heaven? 
Are you happy?” **Not yet in heaven,” she was answered, 

“ but, O so happy 1 Busy, busy for God—doing work for Him.” 
The old mother asked what work ? “ Not employments as on 
earth—we see and know differently,” and she added, “ I cannot 
tell you more than I am permitted by God.” Her mother 
asked if she knew what passes here, she said, “ No, nothing 
since I left the earth ; I remember my own life perfectly, but 
nothing after.” Then she asked by name after her husband and 
children, and each of her brothers and sisters. This dream left 
the lady “ perfectly radiant from henceforth.” At this time she 
“ seemed quite well.” 

It seems lo me a very remarkable dream, as being very unlike 



wbat won!d occur to a Prolcslant, as the lady was, nay to most 
Catholic?. First, ih< re is no imincdiatc inlroduclion into 
heaven for iho departed roul. Stcondly (though notl.ing is 
said of penal suffering^ there is defnitc lueiuion of \\\e 
7w<rj//ra/7/w of St. Btdqiand various Mo’y Virgins. Thirdly, 
there is the mention of employments which cannot be described 
—which is a metaphysical thought strange as occurring to an 
old lady. F'oUTlhly, the statement of the soul's ignorance of 
what goes on here is against the grain of Protcslanl, not to say 
Catholic, anticipations. Fifthly, the vivid remembrance (con¬ 
templation) of its own past life is not commonly attributed by 
Prclestants to the separated soul. And sixthly, there is no 
suggestion, which is so tiuniliar a thought with Protestants, not 
to say Catholics, of the dead enjoying the .society of their dead 
friends. Where did the lady get the ideas which make uj> this 
dream ? And then its coming, if there is no inaccuracy in ilic 
account, to warn her of her approaching death, at a time when 
she was in no serious state of W'eakness or with other physical 
intimation of what was coming. 

I am the more struck wdlh the dream, because I have either 
long or at least lately held about the intermediate slate of all 
the six points T have enumerated. The fust, of course, because 
it is an article of Catholic faith. I'he second, since I WTole in 
18351 ** They are at rest,” etc. The third I have thought about 
iniicli lately, our dense ignorance being painfully brought home 
to me by the death of friends lately. The fourth from the silence 
of Scripture on the suljjcct. Of course the instance of saints 
who enjoy the beatific vision is not in point. Nor does tlie 
ignorance of the departed concerning us preclude their praying 
for us. The fifth, as in my verses in 1S32, “ My hope is now,” 
etc. And the sixth from the circumstance of the resurrecnon 
being spoken of in Scripture as the lime w hen there is a resio- 
ration of all things, and, as we may suppose, » meeting of 
friends. Before that, the ch'parted, as such, arc not members 
cf the heavenly “Curia.” 

Not till linn, if even then—our duty being, when wc lose 
those who have been hitherto the light of our eyes, not so mm b. 
to lotrk forward to meeting lliem again as to take ibeir removal 
to fix our thoughts more steadily and our love on Him, who is 
tlie true Lover of Souls, recollecting the great danger wc lie 
under of making an idol of the creature instead of cherishing 
ihe intimate conviction that God alone can be our peace, joy, 
and blessedness.—(Vol. II., p. 567-8), 

Compare this dream and Newman’s commcPits with 
Mr. Leadbeater’s account of the After Death slate 
quoted elsewhere from the Theosophist, ^flie ex¬ 
perience of Newman’s old lady coincides with that 
of most of the spirits with w'hom I have been per¬ 
mitted to communicate, with one exception. They 
are not, as a rule, ignorant of what passes here after 
their death. There may, however, be exceptions, 
and this may be one of them. Newman evidently 
inclined to believe that it was the rule and iv>t the 
exception. 


HIS CONCKPTION OF PUR(;ATOKV. 

Here are some extracts setting forth his theory of 
Purgatory:— 

^ iJcctinner 4tli, 1S75. 

I think what a scvc?re purgatory it would be, thoiigb liiero 
were no pain at all, but darkness, silence and solitude, and 
ignorance where you were, how' you held logclhcr, on what 
ycu depended, all you knei^of yourself being liuilyou thon;^ht^ 
and no possible anticipation, how long this stale wbiild la<ii, and 
in what way it would end, and wdth a vivid recollection of 
every one of your sins from birth to <leath, even though you 
were ho more able to sin, and knew thi.s and though you also 
knew you were. 

Or, again, supposing the phenomena of sleep and dreaming 
arise from the absence of the brain’.s action, aivl the feeble, 
vain attempt of the soul to act without Ihe brain, so that with¬ 
out a brain one cannot iliink consecutively and rationally, and 
that the intermediate or disembodied slate, before the elect 
sold goes to lieavcMi, is a hclidess dream, in wliich it neither can 
sin on ib.e one hand, any more than wlien a man sins wlien 
dreaming now, but on the other cannot be said to exercise 
iiiicllict or to have knowledge. 

Scplcndicr loib, TS76. 

I suppose, when we are brought into the unseen stau*. w’C , 
shall find tliiiigs so ililfercnt from what wo had expected that -i 
it would seem ns if nolliing had Jiillierlo been levoaled to 
us ; or, more exactly, it w ill be like our first sensations or. per- : . 
sonally know ing a man whom we had known hitherto only by ; 
bis w ritings, when wdare led to say that he is so unlike, yet still 
like, what vve aiilicip:iicd.— (Vol. 11 ., p, 568 ) 

T\ CONCirSlON. 

Mr. Wilfrid W'aid l.as done his work conscientiously 
and well. It \>as no liglit task to condense even 
into two portly volun es the sublimated essence of ^ 
the voluminous correspondence of a copious letter- 
writer, wIjo went on writing almost till his death. 
Newman to tlie twentieth century is almost as remote 
a figure as Chillingworih. lUil he was a good man, 
who was much persecuted by the ('hnr< h he adored; 'i 
and although it i.s almost inconeeivahlc that a rccog- 
niiion of the truth of other leligions should have 
appeared to him as the Aiuichilst of our lime, there 
is no danger that any of the present generation will. -, 
be temiJtcd hy lids look lo sliare lliat eccentric 
delusion. Indeed, as i have already said, the 
cfTcct of its iieriisal is to strengthen our corudction:'i| 
as lo the fallibilitv of ilio^e who act and sneak in the ^ 
name of Holy (duaT.!i.’' v;; 
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I MRS. Barclay's novels. 

luCH attention has been attracted by the enormous 
of “ The Rosary,” 350,000 having been sold in 
years. By some critics this novel has been 
demned .as being full of glaring sentimentality, 
timent has been well defined as “ susceptibility of 
)ti6n ”; lacking this quality no book can reach the 
essary level of interest to mortals, men or women 
er. It is a delightful surprise to find a writer 
imand widespread popularity who, eschewing 
le and vice, chooses ratlicr to tell of reverence, 
p^vu/age, love, and self denial. Mrs. Barclay possesses 
qualities whicli endeared Elizabeth Wetherell and 
pSlfs. Craik to a former genera- 
pion, but she is nevertheless a 
Ipoman of her own generation. 
p(n “The Rosary” the chief 
pfCtion is centred round a high- 
mprited woman, who, not being 
^jpretty, has thought love im- 
i^ossible, and without love will 
marry; and a brilliant 
lirtist, who having learned, as 
® in a lightning flash, her beauty 
soul, desires to marry her. 
f The incidents depicted arc not 
|;;Unusual, and yet there is a 
i;:Something which vibrates w'ilh 
l^bdued vehemence, making 
|;lhe players live for the reader 
l^and the play to become more 
more enthralling. 'i'he 
Intense chord of half-suppressed 
Ipassion elevates and stimulates 
lihe reader to a high level of 
l^pectancy, enchaining his in- 
Ijtwst without break until the 
jjvauthoress sees fit to bring her 
Isstory to a close, 
fe; The author’s latest hook, 

Following of the Star^ 
l^pens in a remote Hampshire 

Parish, where a young mission- , Author of “T 

who has l)een invalided 
from Africa is brought into sympatltetic contact 
pwtli Diana, a lady young and wealthy. Diana in- 
p^tes David, the missionary, to dinner, in order to 
an astoundiitg proposal, but her courage fails 
and instead she gets from his siin|jlicity fresh 
^p PWS of w’hat faith in (lod means to a believer. 

a provision in her uncle’s will she must become 
nmniless unless she marries within a year of his 
H^th. She has never met a man whont slie can 
and, necessity compelling, she i)roposes a bar- 
Ipm with David. He is going to Africa never to 
and as his mission station is unfitted for a 
Mb aparu Diana desires a formal marriage wuth him on 



his Way to his ship, she on he^ part promising to 
help him in his work out of her abundance. David 
passes through a mental and spiritual conflict, but in 
the end consents. The description of his struggle 
is one of the finest passages in the book, only 
to be matched with that when, after a long 
absence, Diana discovers that she really loves him. 
She leaves her home to give help in a hospital, and 
there one night, standing in her room, she listens to 
the singing of a hymn in a neighbouring mission 
chapel. “ Who can gauge, the power of an inspired 
hymn of prayer ? As the simple melody rose and fell, 
sung by hundreds of believing hearts, Diana became 
conscious of an unseen Pres¬ 
ence in the midst, overshadow¬ 
ing the personality of the 
minister, just as in the noble 
monument to Phillips Brooks 
outside his church in the beau¬ 
tiful city of Boston, the mighty, 
lender figure of the Master 
overshadows the sculptured 
form of llie great preacher. 
The presence of the risen 
Christ was there, the I^ower of 
the risen Christ then and there 
laid hold upon Diana. She 
saw herself. She understood 
now and felt strangely, sweetly 
one with David. He in the 
wilds of Africa, she in a hos¬ 
pital in the heart of Lonclon^s 
busy life, were each j^resenting 
their offering of myrrh, and 
God had overruled their great 
mistake.” The book with its 
religious appeal is hardly likely 
to reach so wide an audience 
as “ The Rosary,” but the story 
is told with in.«ight and rare 
sympathy, and the fact that 
Barclay. ^ already 150,000 copies have 

he Rosary,*' etc. been sold is due chiefly to the 

popularity of “ The Rosary.” 

A NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE. 

Ilie Drunkard^ by Guy Thorne (Greening. 6s.). 
In a story of much interest Mr. 7 ’horne develops his 
theory that drunkenness is a national danger, because 
those who arc afflicted by this disease develop an 
ego which dominates its victim, who does not drink 
for pleasure, but to satisfy this new and horrible ego. 
He would stamp it out as small-pox is stamped out, 
and would forbid all tainted with the drink curse to 
handicap the future race by marriage. The plot is 
not lacking in^intere.st of the dramatic order, and 
concerns the life-history of two brothers. Both com¬ 
mit murder under much the same circumstances, and 
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while some passages of the book are not convincing, 
it will be widely read and canvassed in many places. 

MISS ANNIE HOLDSVVORTU’S BEST. 

I heartily congratulate Miss Annie Holdsworth 
upon her latest book, Dame Verona of the Angels 
(Methuen. 6S.7. It is the best work which lias yet 
proceeded from her pen. “ Dame Verona of the 
Angels” is a most sympathetic and ajjpreciative 
study of the working of heredity in the sphere of 
religion. Verona is a charming, poetical, mystical 
child, the* daughter of a Catholic and a Scotch 
Presbyterian, whose austere Protestantism led him 
to sacrifice everything to keep his child from the 
danger of falling a prey to tlu; Scarlet Woman of 
Babylon. But the influence of Iier mother, whom 
she had never seen, asserts itself, with the inevitable 
result. It is a tale full of sad tragedy and of mystical 
suggestion. Most readers will believe that" Miss 
Holdsworth is a Catholic, so sympathetically has she 
liandled the evolution of Verona from Calvinism to 
Rome. She paints with a delicate brush, her 
characters are clearly and even brilliantly outlined. 

OTHER NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 

The editor of the Hihbert Journal is the most 
remarkable among w'hat may be called the new 
generation of the review editors of our time. The 
excellent manner in which he has conducted the 
Hibbert Journal is universally recognised, but it is 
not so widely known that he is a wit as well as an 
editor, and that his philosophy is lit up with a gre^at 
deal of kindly humour. 'Phose who wish to know the 
human as distinct from the editorial side of Mr. Jacks 
should read Among the Idol-Makers (Williams and 
Norgate. 5s.), a series of 'short stories of philo¬ 
sophical vagaries which give much food for thought 
and mueb matter for reflection. If Mr. Jacks could 
only infuse something of the spirit of this book into 
his review, the Hibhcrt Journal would run a good 
chance of becoming as popular as it is influential. 

Most novels merely waste an idle hour, others give 
you the key to situations into the full realisation of 
which you never could have entered. One of the 
latter is Ren^ Bazin's Children oj Alsaee, the English 
translation of which is published by Stanlciy Paul at*6s. 
In Ren <5 Bazin's book you understand how it is that 
after forty years of conquest there is still an Alsatian 
question that troubles the peace of Europe. As a 
picture of Alsace and its children the book is worthy 
of all praise. 

2^Ae House oJ Lisronan^ by Miriam Alexander 
(Melrose. 6s.), and Captain Quadring^ by William 
Hay (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.), leave one wondering, 
at the popularity of the cult of gloom and sadness. 
The first-named is announced as winning a publisher's 
prize of 250 guineas, and one cannot cavil at a verdict 
bearing the signaturgs of A. C. Benson, A. E. W. 
Mason and W. J. Locke, but the reader is entitled to at 
least one gleam of sunshine. As a political pamphlet 
the novel has much to recommend it, but the faith¬ 
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less Barry, however essential as the villain, sorne- 
w’hat spoils the picture. The authoress possesses a 
“ lively ” style which is worthier of a^ livelier subject 
and more cheerful characters.* Mr. Hay strikes 
even a deeper chord of halo in “Captain Quadring,’' 
but the shadows are relieved by the heroine, who with 
some assistance from a,very mixed comjjany of 
characters is tardily permitted by the author to 
intrude a death-bed reconciliation. It is only fair 
to add that this in no way indicates a i)eaceful ending 
to the plot—that would presumably be too mild a 
finish to a story which is fierce and forceful from 
beginning to end. Apart from the sombre tone of the 
story the novel is characterised by marked power. 

By way of antidote the omnivorous reader is invited 
to spend an hour with Camilla Forgetting Herself^ by 
II. L.Vahey (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.). The reviewer 
confesses tluit the world of Camilla is most accommo¬ 
dating, and lliat not a frown has the .slightest chance 
of withstanding this most ingenuous of all young 
women. 

The Ship that Came Home in the Dark^ by Agnes 
Gro/ier Herbertson (Methuen, 6s.). A story of the 
devotion of one woman and the s( Ifishness of another, 
Margaret's life has been spoiled because her cou.sin 
has taken from her the man she loves; but the man 
is blinded by accident. The wife elopes and leaves 
Margaret to tell the sick man. It is a trying position 
for a loving woman, and, the two cousins being singu¬ 
larly alike, impersonation is possible, given a change 
of servants and the husband’s Iflindncss. The tlieme 
is not and cannot be lively, but there are poignant 
scenes vividly portrayed. 

The Last StroniJwld^ by Elleti Ada Smith (John 
Long, 6s.). Another case of im])ersonation. A 
sister takes the place of her twin brother, who is seized 
with illness in the midst of a competitive examination. 
The girl gains the prize for her brother, who for a 
time presumes that l)e must have gained it himself. 
The truth told,he refuses to benefit from the deception, 
and leaves his sister, whose impulse and love are thus 
ill-rewarded, the confession entailing nothing less than 
imprisonment for the girl.wliich startling sequel gives 
the authoress ample sco[)e to develop tlie interest of 
the plot. 

Patil Debenham^ by H. A. lajyken (British 
Esperanto Association. 2.s.). The author of tliis 
novel has written in Esperanto in order to reach a 
wider public. The hero and heroine are ardent home 
mission workers, and Mr. lAiyken’s aim is to show 
that no matter how strange or distressing may be tlic 
troubles in which men arc involved, God is working 
out a wise and beneficent purpose. His two chief 
characters have to earn their living, the girl having a 
magnificent voice, which she devotes to mission w'ork. 
There is, of course, a rival who entraps Vera into the 
hands of the Russian secret police, and her lover 
follows her to Russia in order to rescue her, but is 
himself caught. The incidents are exciting, th^ 
characters well drawn, and the story gotis with a swing. 
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I? T/ie Order of Release, by H. de Vcre Stacpoole 
|y (Hutchinson and Co, 6s.). A story of Paris and 
the Court of Louis XV., told in that easy style which 
',^18 as old as Dum^s, with somewhat of the rapid 
W action of a Wcyman. While the book may not add 
I? materially , to Mr. Stacpoole’s growing reputation, it 
will give pleasure to his not inconsiderable following. 

. • A IV/fisding IVoman, by Robert Halifa.’c (Constable 
J- and Co., Ltd. 6s.). A London study which will 
■I please all save the orthodox. The love affairs of 
I Lydia and Arthur possess little romance, and are as 
’ prosaic as “keeping com|>any’’ in Jiast-end streets 
5 .. can make them. Arthur’s nia.sculine fears of house- 
F keeping on a pound a week are overcome in drastic 
fashion by the girl, who somehow manages to avoid 
' the adverse verdict of the old saying : — 

“ A wliistliiif^ woman and a crowing hen 
Arc ncillicr good for God nor nien,^' 

; Some prol)loms of London life are suggested rather 
than dealt with, aFul every Cockney will appreciate 
: Casswade the bookie ” and his tool, Slatt the barber. 
In many ways a notable l)Ook, not unworthy of Pett 
Ridge at Ids best. 

Those who want an exciting hour by the fireside 
this wintry weather should get the Mystery of Redmanh 
Farm, by Archibald Marsliall (Stanley Paul. 6s.), 
or Youns^ Beck, by M. McDonnell I 5 odkin (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.). 'I'lie former tells of the presumed death 
of a son and the trial of the father for his murder, 
the unusually sensible lovers being folks one would 
like to meet in the flesh. The various and exciting 
adventures of the son of Paul Beck are not merely of 
the detective order, for, being related by “a son of 
the Foreign Secretary,” the writer strays into the 
political world, and tells of a “ panic in Parliament,” 
in which a rascally company promoter personates the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in an attempt to 
. produce a European war. 

Mr. Wycherleys Wards, by L. Allen Harker (John 
Murray. 6s.). Readers who remember “ Miss 
Esperance and Mr. Wycherley” will doubly enjoy 
that kindly man’s life with his wards after their aunt’s 
death. 


7 hc Activities of Lavie Jutt, by Margaret and 
Armiger Ikirclay (Stanley I'aul. 6s.). A deliglitful 
comedy, which is like a tonic, for Lavinia, the brainy 
little American ndllionairc, makes actresses, saves 
i peers, and t\uns an idle man into a useful Member of 
;< Parliament. Needless to sav, she marries him 
afterwards. 

Princess Katherine, by Katherine Tynan, and 
rj^ristina, ])y L. J. Moberley (Ward, Lock. 6s. each). 
V 7 wo romantic stories which the quiet home girl will 
; relish. Both are skilfully told. The “Princess” 
^ spends her early days in a Dublin slum ; she is then 
I sent by her stepfather to a convent, where her natural 
^Tefincment gets its full development, and at nineteen 
returns to the company of a drunken, slovenly peasant 
• i|jpother. 'J’he tragedy turns her from a joyous girl to 
;a woman of sorrpws. “ Christina ” is a young orphan 


alone in London, vainly $eeking work. The tinjr 
daughter of a wealthy woman is lost, an'd Christina 
finds her and becomes her nurse. Adventure follows 
adventure, until two happy n?arriages leave Christina 
and her friends a happy company. 

What Diantha Did, by Charlojte P. Gilman 
(Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d, net). The heroine is a 
practical young" woman who, despite the protests of 
her relatives, goes” into service as cook-general arid 
allerw^ards starts a centre for the supply of meals and 
housemaids to servantless households. The details 
of the cost of a daughter and her bill for service are 
-startling. 

The Way of an Eagle, by E. M. Dell (Fisher 
Unwdn. 6s.). This first novel has a clear, well- 
defined plot, and distinct personalities with character^ 
of their own. The Eagle is a young English officer, ‘ 
who, with his detachment, is besieged in an Indian 
fortress. The last hope of escape having gone, young 
Radcliffe has promised to save his General’s daughter 
or shoot her. In managing Muriers escape Radclilfe 
kills a man in such fashion that the girl conceives 
the strongest repulsion and fear of him. But Rad- 
cliffe loves her, and hence the motif of the book. 
But surely the hero need not have been described as 
having the features of a wizened old man, redeemed' 
only by*“ monkey-like eyes, bright and shrewd.” 

Mlss Constance Maud, the authoress of “No 
Surrender,” noticed in our December number, objects 
to the statement of the reviewer, that the portraiture of 
“ well-known Suffragettes cannot be mistaken.” She 
also reminds us that the “ two lovers ” arc not Cabinet 
Ministers, one being a Labour Member, the other a 
Yorkshire baronet. 


lUOGRArHV, HISTORY, ETC. 

The American People : A Study in National 
Psychology; the Harvesting of a Nation. By A. 
Maurice Low (T. Fisher Unwin). This volume 
continues Mr. Low’s critical survey commenced in 
“ The Planting 
of a Nation,” 
and students in 
search of a re- 
liable guide 
could do worse 
than adopt Mr. 

Low’s ohiter dicta 
on matters 
American. The 
book represents 
a vast amount 
of study and 
much careful 
reading, for Mr. 

Low is not ad¬ 
dicted to casual 
remarks, nor 

tempted by al- Mr. Maurice Low. 

luring theories Author of “ The American People.” 
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devoid of any statistical or historical base. This to 
the reader is a defect of the author's quality; he will 
not let himself go for the sake of the picturesque, and 
every line seems to "Ijreathe argument against those 
who have the temerity to disagree with the particular 
statement ob fact approved by the author. The 
chapters dealing with the growth of the Colonial 
spirit and the power of the States to absorb an alien 
qwpulation are e.xcellent, and the volumes arc not 
likely to be out of date for a generation. 

In The Roll Call of Honour (Nelson and Sons. 
6s.) Mr. A. Quiller-Couch tells the story of nine heroes 
and heroines in a new book of golden deeds. lie 
selects bis heroes by applying the following tests. Self- 
devotion that must be (i) heroic, (2) continuous and 
self-sustained, (3) deliberate and self-conscious of its 
purpose, (4) devoted to an idea, and (5) have success¬ 
ful results. The following persons pass all five tests: 
Bolivar, John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, Garibaldi, 
David Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, Pasteur, 
Gordon, and Father Damien. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
regrets having to omit Nelson, Yoshimo-Torajiro and 
Tolstoy. It is a capital book, full of good reading, 
illustrated in colour. No one can read it without 
being stirred to enthusiastic admiration. 

Heroic Legends is a new’ edition of Mii^ Herbert- 
son’s stories of St. George and the Dragon, Robin 
Flood, Richard Cceur de Lion, the battle of Ronces- 
valles, Sir Lancelot, etc. It is illustrated with sixteen 
coloured plates by Helen Stratton. 

The keynote to the beautiful and gentle life-story 
of I.ady Victoria Campbell, told by her sister. Lady 
Frances Balfour, may be found in its dedication : 
“ To her fellow-workers in the Church of Christ, and 
to the people of her love in the Highlands and 
Islands.” A daughter of the late Duke of Argyll 
and god-daughter of Queen Victoria, after an 
e.\tremely delicate childhood, which pointed only to 
a grey future of chronic invalidism, her marvellous 
jnner vitality asserted itself and turned all physical 
weakness to spiritual strength. In and around Iona, 
and radiating far away beyond the isles, the fragrance 
of her memory will be held sacred as one who sjjent 
her frail life in the love and service of humanity. 
{Lady Victoria Campbell: a Memoir. Hodddr and 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

ES.S.AVS, ETC.- 

There are few chapters in the history of human 
heroism so fascinating as that w’hich Mr. Braithwaite 
tells Bcgiftuirigs of Quakerism (Macmillan. 13s.). 
What splendour of enthusiasm there was in the lives 
of George Fox and his followers, what absolute 
faith in the leading of the spirit, what sublime con¬ 
fidence in the coming triumph of the true faith 1 It 
is a long panorama or picture gallery of men and 
women of whom the world was not worthy, but who 
actually believed they were going to turn the world 
upside down. Alas I that the beginnings of so mag¬ 
nificent a revival of spiritual religion should have had 
so sorry an ending. “ A mountain stream that ends in 


mud methinks is melancholy.” Far be it from mo to 
describe the excellent remnant of Friends as mini. 
But compared w’ith the heroes and heroines whose 
story Mr. Braithwaite tells- alas ! Mr. Braithwaile’s 
book might be read with advantage in all churches, 
chapels, and Friends’ meeting-houses in the land. 

Everyone is familiar avith the story of tl^e Jew who 
W.1S converted to Catholicism by a visit to Rome 
when the Pontifical Court w’as a sty and a cesspool. 

“ Nothing but a Divine institution,’’ he said, “ would 
have survived such corruption." For that reason even 
devout Catholics may regard with equanimity the 
publication of two books W’hich'appeared last month, 
the authors of which set themselves with gusto to 
describe the crimes and vices of various Popes. The 
first of these is Mr. Rappoport’s very plain spoken 
narrative of the Line Affairs of the Vatican (Stanley 
Paul and Co. t6s.). Mr. Rappoport swallows the 
story of Pope Joan, and retails a vast assortment of 
scabrous stories concerning Popes who w'ere worthy 
compeers of I.ouis XV. and other Christian Sultans. 
Without disputing or asserting its historicity, Mr. 
Rappoport’s book does suggest that the sexual weak¬ 
ness of Pontiffs did at le.a.st have good result. It did ' 
give woman a voice—sometimes a controlling voice—^ . 
in the government of the Church that would otherwi.se; 
have been exclusively under the dominance of man. 
“Vice,” says Coleridge, “alone w'ill shelter wretched- 
ncs.s,” and vice has been the only passport which gave . 
woman control of Peter’s keys, '^rhe other book is a 
translation of Sabatini's Life, of Ctcsar Borgia (Stanley 
Paul and Co. i6s.), and touches upon the same 
scandalous chronique. Sabatini is rather inclined 
to make r. hero of Ciusar Borgia. Of the white¬ 
washing of notorious criminals there is surely no 
end. 

T'ji’o Visits to Denmark, by Edmund Gos.se (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net). A souvenir compiled from 
notes taken after two literary pilgrimages in 1872 
and 1874. One .seems to be very old conversing : 
with Hans Andersen and George Brandos and : 
Marlenscn, and we are introduced to a host of '' 
w’orthies who seem to have died ages ago, and yet- > 
it W’as but yesterday. In the world of letters and' - 
theology change has played her jrart with relentless 
rigour, and even the survivals of tliat period feel that 
they now inhabit a land of strange peoples. If 
Mr. Gosse has the material for further reminiscences 
to his hand we trust he v.'ill not selfi.shly withhold 
them from the discriminating public who have long 
admired his genius. 

Fact and Fiction, by Mahlon Cooper (C. W. Daniel. 
5s. net). A series of essays ambitiously described by 
the publisher as “ A Book of Life,” and yet “ Fact 
and Fiction ” is neither pretentious nor serioas, a.s one 
might expect. It is talkative, even garrulous, alter,, 
the Wendell Holmes order, and one obtains glimpses 
and reflections reminiscent of the immortal R. L. .S 
himself. The choice of subjects for the twelve essS^ s 
is apparently quite promiscuous j but in spite of an 
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errant discur¬ 
siveness there 
is character 
and grit under 
the assumed 
cloak of ver¬ 
biage. Mr. 
Cooper’s style, 
however im¬ 
perfect, is cer¬ 
tainly his own. 
1 ndivi duality 
and originality 
arc gifts not 
lightly to l)e 
despised, and 
these should 
bear other fruit 
when our 
author comes 
Mr. Mahlon Cooper. a little nearer 

Author of “ f'iitt and Kiclioji.’ earth. 

S; l«.)OKS OF IKAVKI,. 

4 , Alme in West Africa, by Mrs. Gaunt (Werner 
4 Laurie. 15s. net). It is perhaps the highest praise 
iirthat can be given to this book that it reminds us 
g throughout of Miss Kingsley’s classic “ 'I’ratiels in 
West Africa.” It is a fascinating record of indomitable 
l^courage, perseverance, and good humour in the face' 
Ipdf difficulties which would have daunted most men. 

Gaunt’s project of journeying alone along the 
|Guinea coast and far into the interior -paths 
f^ttiever trodden by a white woman before— 
^.accompanied only by native carriers, was pro- 
i^Tiiounced by all European inhabitants to be 
impossible. 'I hey doubted and discouraged, her 
,j bearers proved inefficient .and often intractable, 
'Toads were none or travesties of jungle tracks, the 
heat was almost insupportable, the country dangerous; 

' but she won through in triumph, and the fruit of her 
experiences is a deeply interesting and valuable book. 

• There are many lively descriptions of native customs 
^and character, touched with a keen sense of humour, 
;atid vivid pictures of incomparable scenery, and of 
,'^e lonely lives of the scattered white population. 
SBut the chief importance of “ Alone in West 
wAfrica ’ lies in the admirable last chapter called 
4 ■ "Fbe Land of Op[)ortunities.” Mrs. Gaunt is 
j^onvinced that West Africa is a land of enormous 
.’wealth and almost infinite possibilities. Here 
8°^^! rubber, palm oil, groundnuts, cotton, 
pcocoa, hemp in prodigal abundance. .411 that is 
^needed is scientific colonisation and the importation 
m the right kind of man and woman, the man who 
■fe prepared to work and live on the coast. The main 
.reason for the neglect of these opportunities is, of 
feoarse, the “White Man’s Grave” prejudice; but 
[Mrs. Gaunt goes far to destroy this. In her own 


words, “ A sane and sober life in the open air day 
and night would be a more certain preventive against 
fever than all the quinine and mosquito-proof rooms 
ever dreamed of. ’ The book is'^ilhistrated by many 
excellent photographs taken by the authoress. 

Trekking the Great Thirst, by Arnold* W. Hodson, 
h.R.G.S. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. fid. net). A 
straightforw’ard narrative of s^rt and travel in the 
Kalahari Desert, a little-known corner of South Africa. 
The chief interest of the book lies in the glimpse of 
service conditions and the personal qualifications of 
energy and initiative essential to success in the difficult 
mission of collecting “ hut tax’’from Bushmen and 
otheis who are not flattered by such GovernmenI 
attentions. Mr. Selous contributes a foreword, and 
Mr. \’aughan-Kirby is responsible for the chapter 
dealing with Lord Selborne’s last hunting trip before 
resigning office at the Cape. 

■the 'Iailed JJead-Huntcrs of Nigeria, by A. J. N. 
Tremearne (Seeley, ^rvicc and Co.' rfis. net). A'work 
of real anthropological value. Major Tremearne pens 
his record of experiences and observations with quite 
military precision, and the lesult is a clear picture of 
the strange methods and customs of the tribes that 
inhabit Northern Nigeria. Headers of The Niger 
and the West Sudan, by the same author, will be 
glad to secure this as a companion volume. 'I'he 
illustrations are a special feature, and the portraits 
of the ladies with their shorn heads and cob-like 
tails should be reproduced in the fashion journals 
as an indication that ladies are not unwilling to 
add to their natural charms where fashion and custom 
dictate. 

Of all the matter-of-fact penmen we can most 
heartily, recommend Mr. Douglas Hannie, whose 
work in recruiting natives for (,)ueensland is described 
in My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals. 
(Seeley, Service and Co. ifis. net). The hair- 
bread tb escapes and bloodcurdling details are set 
forth with much the same routine as marks an invoice 
for goods delivered : there are fights, shipwrecks, and 
we know not how many violent deaths; but Mr. 
Rannie’s equanimity almost robs the book of its 
interest. As, however, he introduces us to real 
cannibals, that is fortunately impossible, and the 
volume is worth the price, which is almost a prohibi¬ 
tive one in these days to the many readers who 
would like to share Mr. Rannie’s South Sea 
jpurneyings. 

The Charm of Copenhagen, by Ethel C. Hargrove 
(Methuen, 6s.). We are glad to welcome a second 
edition of this very faithful record of observations 
and impressions of a little-known country. Few, 
travellers possess Miss Hargrove’s power of - self- 
effacement. She enables the reader to see with her 
eyes without attempting to bias the judgment, and 
without criticism or analysis the author succeeds in 
conveying a very real sense of the spirit of Denmark 
and the character of her people. 
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Letters from Norway^ by Sir Walter F, Mit^ville, 
K.C.M.G. (London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd. 
2S. 6d. net), Jht Letters are well worth reading, 
and should be welcomed by the increasing band of 
enthusiasts who have discovered Norway for them¬ 
selves. 

A NECKSSARY Wf^RK WELL DONE. 

In T//e Turco-Italian IVar and its Problems Sir 
Thomas Barclay has compiled, and Constable and 
Company have published, a most useful and timely 
handbook (5s. net). Sir Thomas Barclay has always 
been sound upon the Tripolitan question, and his 
statement of the case is lucid and luminous. We do 
not need to agree with him in his speculations as to 
the possible basis of settlement, but these do not 
affect the value of his book. The appendices con¬ 
tain almost all the diplomatic documents necessary 
for the discussion of the question. It is difficult 
to overe.stimate our indebtedness to an editor who 
puts together in a clearly i rinted, well indexed, 
accessible volume the Treaty of Paris, 1856, the 
Protocol of the London Conference, 1871, and the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Besides these we have the 
Agreements, Firmans, and Conventions governing 
die status of Egypt and the Suez Canal, the Hague 
Conventions of 1889 and 1907, the Declaration of 
London, 1909, and the Anglo-French Convention for 
the delimitation of their respective African posses¬ 
sions. To put all these documents together in a 
single volume is a service the value of which can 
only be estimated by those who have had to hunt 
through libraries and newspaper files to find the text 
of the Treaties which govern the situation. 

POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL. 

The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoy^ by the Rev. 
Alexander H. Craiifurd, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
35. 6d. net). Sympathy informed by criticism is the 
keynote of this attempt to reduce the, prophet to 
the level of a reasonable mediocrity. Tolstoy’s 
message cannot be fully interpreted by the rationalists 
of this generation, but his inspiration should suffice 
and make all Christians “ truly thankful.” 

Copts and Moslems under British Control {Egypt)^ 
by Kyriakos Mikhail (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net). The “ white man’s burdci) ” does not press 
unduly on the leisure of the comfortable citizen, but 
as the loss of Egypt would be regarded as a calamity 
and set-back to British prestige, the reading of this 
little book may be suggested as a duty to all 
Imperialists. Our administrators should profit from 
such critics as Mr. Mikliail, but they arc not always 
grateful to their friends. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sea Fisheries: Their Treasures and Toilers^ by 
Marcel a Herubel, translated by Bernard Miall 
(T. Fisher Unwin. los. 6d. net). To survey the 
fisheries of the world and to discuss the many prob* 
lems of this ancient industry in some three hundred 
' and fifty pages denotes authorship of no mean order. 
The work iswcomprehensive, nothing is ignored; 


Jwhether it be the fish, fisher-folk) or the constioi^rf 
each has due consideration, and as the tale would. 1; 
not be complete without the middleman, his part in j 
the work of making “ fish d(iar to-day ” is dealt with ’ 
without scruple. Protectionists will be grieved to | 
hear that in France all evils are traced to that bene- ¥ 
ficent institution the octroi, which imposition some- ' ) 
how manages to increase prices, and the author is ; 
really concerned to see its abolition. When will the 
tax-gatherer cease to take toll of the houses and food 
of the people ? 

In his delightful book, The Romance of ihe Rhine, '; 
Mr. Charles Marriot traces the history of the queen ■ 
of rivers not only along its geographical trackway, 
but in its ideal aspect as a source of inspiration 
throughout centuries of European culture. Says the 
author ; “ There are tw'o Rhinelands; one has an 
area of 75,000 square miles,... the other reaches 
from Csesar to Meredith, and nourished Charle¬ 
magne, Goethe, Heine, and Beethoven.” .\nd of 
this latter Rhineland he has made an enchanting 
survey, bright with names of the immortals of 
literature, art and music whose genius has been 
nourished by its magic waters. Sixteen beautiful 
illustrations in colours by W. H. Y. Titcomb add 
immensely to the pleasure of the reader and the 
charm of the book. (Methuen. los. 6d.) 

The Home University Library continues to pour 
out its neat, interesting series of volumes which are 
intended to cover the whole field of human knowledge. 
Last month ten new volumes were issued (31 to 42), 
covering a wide range, from Astronomy to Rome. 
E.'ich contains about 50,000 words, written by persons 
selected by competent editors as those best qualified 
to deal with the subject in hand. To deal with a 
vast subject such as Rome or French literature in 
50,000 words necessitates a very wide and somewhat 
sketchy treatment. Each of these fifty volumes may 
be compared to a University Extension lecture—or, 
rather, three University Extension lectures hound 
together in one. There are only two weak points in 
the series; the first is., that the indexes are scandalously 
imperfect; the second is that some of the books 
ought to be illustrated with a map. Lord Hugh :' 
Cftcil’s contribution on Conservatism, which ought to 
be Volume XI. in the serie.s, still hangs fire. 

A special word of commendation is due to Nelson’s 
French series. The Collections Nelson is very taste¬ 
fully got up and neatly bound, well printed, and 
already the series covers a wide range of classic 
authors of France. Last month they issued Tolstoy’s 
Father Serge and Other Stories, and Victor Hugo’s ; 
Ruy Bias and Les Burgraves. They have announced a ; 
complete edition of the works of Victor Hugo in ■ 
shilling volumes, but mercifully refrain from calculating 
how many volumes will complete the set. 

Village Life in America^ with ) 

memories of the Civil War, from the Diary of ’ 
Caroline Cowles Richards, with an introduction by d. 
Margaret E. Sangster (T. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d.net). 5 
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This little volume is not a remarkable book, but in 
many respects it is one of the most interesting. 
The fact that the authoress was aunt to John 
Oliver Hobbes and associated with many men 
eminent in American history has awarded this quite 
imperfect diary with an undue amount of praise, 
and yet the book will be read by all the middle- 
aged folk who have suffe/ed the advantages of a 
Puritan upbringing with very great appreciation, 
arid the only fault of this little souvenir of fifty 
years ago is its brevity. 

Eetnrn to Nature^ by vXdolph Just, translated by 
H. A. Nesbitt (Routlcdge. 7.S. 6d.) The average 
man who does not mix his religion with his medicine 
cannot, we fear, bo persuaded overmuch by the 
founder of the Jungborn Health Colony. The normal 
citizen is quite prepared to return to nature, if by so 
doing he can simplify matters somewhat, preferably 
byavoidance of rent, rates, and taxes; but when 
Mr, Just invites him to earth and water cures, bare¬ 
foot perambulations, together with a varied course of 
mental and spiritual stimuli, then, alas I I fear, he 
will rather bear the slings and arrows, and continue 
wearily in the imperfect path he trusts so well 

The Sussex Coasi^ by Ian C. Hannah ('fhe 
County Coast Scries. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net). 
One is glad to find that the motor rage has not abated 
the zeal of the real country lover, who, as far as petrol 
permits, still haunts the groves and springs of Albion. 
I'o such this gossipy guide will be a delight. Mr. 
Hannah remembers that the genius of Sussex demands 
a leisurely spirit, and in that mood our author explores 
the beauty spots of which Sussex has more than its 
fair share. If not too hypercritical, a few sketch 
maps w'ould be even more valuable for the purpose 
of the readers of this series than the too obvious 
direction of the author to the official ordnance map. 

Legal Position of Trade Unions^ by Henry H. 
Schloesser and W. Smith Clark (P. S. King and Son. 
I os. 6d. net). Trade Unions are the subject of more 
ill-natured gossip and distorted criticism than any 
other British in.slitution, and we can only hope that 
those who arc concerned will place this volume on 
their shelves handy for frequent reference. Remem- 
t>ering Burns* advice, we shall find on reading that 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us and foolish 
notion.*’ 

The Modern Prison Curriculum^ l)y R. F. 
Quinton, M.T). (Macmillan. 5s. net). In any rela¬ 
tively new science the theorists are in a camp apart 
from those who regard themselves as the experienced. 
This is peculiarly true of Penology in the past, where 
the amiable philanthropist has fallen foul of an ultra¬ 
militarism, with good effects for everyone concerned. 
Dr. Quinton, with his long experience at Holloway, 
can claim to combine the qualities of both schools, 
and this review of our penal system states the case 
both for the community and the criminal with con¬ 
sidered judgment, and his conclusions will be read 
with interest and re.spect. 


The Individualisation of Punishment^ by Raymond 
Saleilles, translated from - the French by Rachel 
Szold Jastrow (William Heinemann. i6s. net). 
This is the fourth volume of the Modern Criminal 
Science Series, issued at the direction of the National 
Conference of Criminal Law and Criminology, which 
is representative of the leading Universities of the 
United Stales. The penal codes of civilised com¬ 
munities still reflect the unconsidered barbarisms of 
the past, and it is in this field that civilisation has yet 
to show" that striking advance in the direction of the 
humanities that characterises every other department 
of communal activity. The military and naval ad¬ 
ministrations of the world even have yielded to the 
necessity of recognising the individual, and the prison 
is the last barricade of unthinking officials who are 
indeed the true recidivists of our age. The scries 
bids fair to become the standard library of the sub¬ 
ject, and we look forward with interest to the 
succeeding volumes. 

The Musical Directory (Rudall, Carte and Co. 
3s. net). This little handbook is as useful as ever. In 
addition to its usual information, the directory of 
instrumentalists, vocalists, professors and traders 
makes the publication indispensable to the musical 
world. 

London and Environs^ by Iv C. Cook (24 maps. 
Pp- 500.. Darlington and Co. 6s.). The publishers 
are to be congratulatad upon the appearance of the 
fifth edition of this guide, the illustrations of which 
are excellent. Mr. li. T. Cook contributes special 
articles on the British Museum and the National 
Gallery. This, with other features, makes the volume 
one of the most reliable and convenient guides ever 
publi.shed. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1912. 


Bupke^s Peeranre ..(Hanison^ 49/0 

Dod’s Peerage ... (Simpkin) 

The Russian Yearbook. H. P. Kcnnard... 

vKyre and Spotliswoode) net io/6 

The Musical Directory . (Rudail .and Carte) net i/o 

The Catholic Directory .(Hums and Oates) net 1/6 

The Catholic Who*s Who and Yearbook. 


(Burns and Oates) net 


Herbert Fry's Guide to London Charities .(Chattu^ 

Metropol 1 tan Charities.(I .ongnun' 


3-6 

j/6 


[LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. ESSAYS. 

Nights at the PJay. 11. M. Walbrook...(llam.SmitlO net 

Facit and Fiction. Maldun Cooper . (Daniel) net 

The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoy. Rev. A. H. Cranford... 

(Unwin) net 

Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Roger ingpen. 9 vols. 

(Pitmin) net 12/0 

La fcadlo Hearn. Nina II. Knnnnrd.(Nash) net 12/6 

The Dickens Souvenir, 1812 ...(Chapman) net 5/0 

Some Reminiscences. Joseph Conrad.(Nash) net' ,5/0 
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5/0 
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I'he Young Men's Christian Association has been 
so much to the front this year that many people will 
l>e glad to have their attention called to the Y.M.C.A. 
Rntiew and Foreign Letter, a penny monthly, published 
at “George Williams House,” 13, Russell Square. 
The January number, in addition to the usual matter, 
contains a description of the ttew building of the 
Y.M.C A. in London, which is described as London’s 
latest landmark. 

















DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR JANUARY. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Jan. I.—The New Year’s Honours T.ist included three new 
Peers, ten Baronets, and thirty-four Knights ... A Stale dinner 
was given at Government House, Calcutta, in honour of the 
King-Emperor, followed by a reception ... Fighting between 
the Chinese Revolutionaries and Imperialists was resumed at 
Hankau. 

Jan. 2.—In connection with the Imperial visit to India the 
chief event was the Proclamation Parade, in which eight 
thousand troops took pari ... By means of a threat of resigna¬ 
tion Yuan Shih-kai extracted a promise from the hhnpress- 
Dowager *to furnish 3,000,000 taels from the Palace fumis for 
the payment of the Imperial troops ... IBackburn Trades 
Council, representing over 20,000 unionists, decided to petition 
for a .special conference to discuss the situation and institute 
action in the interests of the textile workers ... The Admiralty 
made public the terms of the tender submitted on behalf of the 
Thames Ironworks for two cruisers, and stated that the accept¬ 
ance of the lender would mean a loss to the public of over 
/"So,000. 

Jan. 3.—The King and Queen had a busy day in Calcutta, 
and in the evening witnessecl the torchlight tattoo and fireworks 
on the Maidan ... Nearly 25,000 Belgian coalminers went on 
strike in consequence of the masters’ decision to pay wages 
fortnightly instead of weekly ... Sir George Askwilh held a 
series of conferences in Manchester with representatives of the 
employers and the men in the cotton industry ... The Ulster 
Unionist (’ouncil, at its annual meeting in Belfast, resolved to 
repudiate the authority of an Irish Parliament should it ever 1 )C 
constituted ... A military riot occurred in the camp at Long- 
moor, near Petersfield. 

Jan. 4.—The Cabinet appointed by the R4rpublicans at 
Nanking comprised some of the ablest men in China ... The 
King-Kmperor and Queen-lCmpicss visited the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta ... The question of the proposed cession of the 
French settlements in India to the British was referred to the 
Conseil General at Pondicbery for a report ... At the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association held in Birming¬ 
ham, Mr. J. L. Paton, High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School, said the stmly of modern languages was more needful 
than ever, as Internationalism wms to he the'note of the future 
... Sir George Kekewich, speaking at the Congress of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, said there were three barriers 
to educational development in England—the religious ditficulty, 
class distinction, and the poverty bar to admission to public 
schools. 

Jan. 5.'—The King and Queen*wilncssed a brilliant pageant 
on the Calcutta Maidan, consisting of two historical processions 
and a war dance. At the conclusion their Majesties drove 
round the ground, and were receiverl with unpiecedenlt^l 
enthusiasm ... A Republican manifesto, signed liy Sun Vat 
Sen, w^as issued at Shi.nghai ... M. Hiinotaux, formerly french 
Minister for Foreign Atfaiis, strohgly recommended a settle¬ 
ment with Spain on the basis of the Franco-Spanish Treaty of 
1904, to which Great Britain was essentially a party ... I'he 
South Wales coalowners sent a protest to the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation stating that they regard the proposed ballot 
as a violation of the agreement arrived at in 1910 ... A 
great Unionist demonstration was held at Omagh, the 
county town of Tyrone ... At a dinner held to celebrate the 
opening of the campaign to raise 100,000 in twelve tlay.s for 
the new V.M.C.A. building inc.ssages were read from President 
Taft, Mr. Asquith, and Lord Grey, 

Jan. 6.—The King and Queen received an address from the 
University of Calcutta .and subsequently attended the races ... 
A collision occurred between two trains eight miles out of 
Paris. Nine were killed and eighteen injured ... Mr. Balfour 
presided at a Unionist leathering in Haddington, and spoke on 
general politics ... A conference of Scottish trade unionists was 
held in Glasgow to consider the effect of the Insurance Act. 


Mr. Barnes, M. P., said that it was through a breach of faith 
that the Act was not to be administered exclu^>ivcly through 
the trade unions and the friendly societies. 

Jan. 7.—The Vjattlcship broke from her moorings in 

Portsmouth Harbour, and sustained injury to her starboard 
quarter by colliding with \\\^ Orhm ... The King and Queen 
spent Sunday quietly in Calcutta ... An chlertainmcnt 
organised for the benefit of the grandchildren of Charles 
Dickens was given with great success in the Coliseum, London 
... Three Italian .ships encountered seven Turkish gunboats ami . 
an armed yacht off Kunfuda. The gunboats w'erc sunk and the 
yacht was captured. 

Jan, 8.— The King-Kmperor and Queen-Empress left Cal¬ 
cutta for Bombay ... Russia notified China that the inde¬ 
pendence of Outer Mongolia must be recognised a.s far as 
regards internal affi^iirs ... Sir George Ask with was in con¬ 
ference in Manchester with deputations from the employers and 
the workpeople affected by tlie cotton trade dispute, but no 
settlement was reached ... Mr. 1 ). A. Thomas, speaking at 
Cardiff, asserted that the struggle in the coal trade would last 
longer than was expected, and that the employers would win ... 
l.ord Haldane, speaking at Edinburgh, referred to Lord 
Roberts’s manifesto on national defence, and welcomed Lord 
Roberts’s more generous altitude towards the lerritorial 
Force ... Estate of the gross value of /"i,481,219, the death 
duties on which amount to jt’237,000, was left by Mr. Charles 
Toseph Sofer-Whit burn, of the firm of Reeves, Whitburn, and 
Co., bankers, of Maidstone. 

* Jan. 9.—The new P'rcnch Parliamentary Session was opened. 

M. Brisson was rc-elccted President'of the Chamber ... The 
Senate Committee resumed its investigations into the Franco- 
German Agreement, and, owing to disclosures made, M. dc 
Selves, the French Foreign Minister, resigned ... The build¬ 
ing of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in New York 
was totally destroyed by fire. The damage was enormous, and 
several deaths occurred ... Presiding over a mass meeting held 
in York to protest aguiiLst the Disestablish men I of the Church 
in Wales, the Archbishop ofVoik dwell, on the necessity of 
union on botli the points on which the life and Vorking of the 
Church in W'ale was attacked ... The annual meeting of the 
Association of Headma-sters was opened at the Guildhall. Dr. 
Spenser delivered the presidential addro.ss ... At the con¬ 
cluding meeting of the Classical .As.sociatioii the Bishop of 
Lincoln delivered his presidential address on ** Hellenism as 
a Force in llisiory.” ... 'J'he baltic-cruiser Lion completed her 
eight hours’ full-power trial, during which she exceeded the 
specified power ... Lord llaldano laid the foiindalkm-stone of 
new Territorial hcad-quarlcrs in Glasgow. 

Jan. lo.—The King left Bombay, after receiving an Address 
from the Bombay I^egislative Council. His Maje.sty, in a : 
telegram to Mr, Asquith, expressed the o|>iiuon that his visit 
to India had succeeded beyond all expectation ... 7 'he French^ 
.Mini^ry resigned ... The results of the recent census i:i France , 
show a total population of 30,601,509, an increase of only ' 
349,264 since 1906 ... The ballot of the union miners of 
Great Britain on the question of a strike to sexure the adoption . 
of a minimum wage in every district was commenced. 

Jan. It I.—According to a Bucharest telegram, the Russian 
steamer AVrr, willi 172 persons on board, was lost in a gale in 
the Black Sea ... The Reform Committee of the British Medical 
Association issued a manifesto in favour of the promotion of an 
Act of Parliament to amend the Insurance Act so that they 
may obtain “as a minimum the six-point programme.” 

Jan. 12.—The elections for the Reichstag took place in 
Germany, The Socialists polled a net gain ol twenty-six seats 
on the first ballots ... The French Cabinet crisis continued, ^ 
efi'orls lo form a Ministry having failed ... King Alfonso par¬ 
doned six of the seven men who were sentenced to deaili in 
connection with the rioting at Callcra ... The Manchu Pringjs 
resolved to request the Throne to retire at once to Jeliol ... Ine 
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I^cc of coal in London was raised by 3^. a ton ... Lord 
Ij^Osebcry, as Chancellor of Glasgow University, opened the 
jj^ew headquarters of the Officers’ IVaining Corps in connection 
i|’With the University ... Licences [for the performance of stage 
5 Inlays were granted by the Lord Chamberlain to the managers 
|)6f twcnty-ihree music-halls ... The memorial to Sir Henry 
pGampbell-Iiannerman was unveiled in Westminster Abbey ... 
A; M Kuchonnet, an airman, was killed at Vidame aviation 
i:{!^iP’ound. 

|f Jan. 13—jSpecch of Viscount Piel, at Ipswich, on Lnglish 
i^l^pafiiamentary institutions ... Flight by M. Vedrincs on a 
liionoplane near Pau, at an average sj)eed of 89 miles an liour, 
i:;/jthereby beating all .speed records for aeroplane flight ... First 
I ripsulls of German Kcichstag elections give a return of two 
Jfh hundred an^ Deputies of whom sixty-four are Socialists ... 
|;:New Frencli Cabinet formed by M. Poincare. 

Jan. 14.—Anti-clerical demoiLSlration at Lisbon ... Rcsigna* 
I dion of the Spanish Cahinct. 

Jan, 15.—Formation of Inventors’ Institute, with Lord Minlo 
president ... Provisional return of the votes in the German 
M Elections shows an increase in the Socialist vole of 979,889 
j; and a decrease in the votes cast for the Centre Parly of 106,753 
since the lection of 1907 .. Senor Canaleja.s, Spanish Prime 
JMini.ster, resumed office ... New Session of the Prussian Diet 
opened, and reform of income and property taxes announced. 

Jan. i6-—l‘"ormal declaration of the new P'rencli Govern- 
ntent’s policy adopted by both Houses of Parliament ... 

; Attempt on the life of \'uan Shili-kai by means of bombs ... 
Opening of the Swedish Riksdag. 

; Jan, 17.—Memorial portrait of Sir Robert Dundas at Edin¬ 
burgh unveilerl by Lord Rosebery ... Seizure by Italians of 
: ibe French mailboal Cari/uij^f ... Fighting between Turks and 
• Italians at Derma ... Victory of M.C.C^ over Australia in third 
Test Match at Arlelaidc. The final scores were: Australia, 133 
and 476 ; M.C.C., 501 and 112 for three nickels. 

; Jan. 18.—Result of miners’ ballot on tlie question of a strike 
jrio enforce a minimum wage gives'445,801 for, and 115,721 
,Vagainst, a strike ... Protest .against Home Rule registered by 
iv'the Ulster Women’s Unioni.st Council ... Wreck of the steamer 
i Wistow Ilaii oft'Al>eTdecnsliirc and loss of fifty-two lives ... 
VSpeech of Mr. Runciman, at Ncwcaslle, on the Education 
j:! Question ... Baron von Winogradoff and Wilhelm von Cerno 
sentenced at Leipzig to three years’confinement for espionage 
"... Tuico-Arab force beaten by Ualiaas near Tripoli. 

J Jan. 19.—Truce on the non-iinionisl question accepted by 
i4hc Northern Counties Textile Trades Federation and strike 
5 ended ... Special performance of “The Miracle ” at Olympia 
^;4ttended by four thousand clergy ... .Seizure by Italians of 
^■ French mail-boat ManoMui, 

;f Jan. 20.—Speech by Sir Edward Grey, at'Sunderland, on 
> his Foreign Policy, Home Rule, etc. ... The Cuiiard liner 
'^t^JLaconta started on her maiden voyage from Liverpool to New 
J York ... Launch of the Vauban at Belfast ... The King and 
1 Queen, at I'ort Said ; luncheon to the Khedive ... Second 
^ballots for seventy-eight Reichstag scats. 

Jan. 21.—C'ardinal Bourne officially received at Westminster 

■ Cathedral. 

Jan. 22. —Campaign against Home Rule opened in Lanca- 
I'Shire and Cheshire. Speeches by Mr. .'Vusten Chamberlain, 
■'•Mr* Walter Long, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. F. E. Smith... 
^Resumption of work in the Lancashire weaving mills, and 
V refusal of union weavers to work till non-unionist weavers left 
|;,thc mills ... Statement by M. Poincare on the seizure by 
r Italians of two French mailboats ... Visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught to New York... Second ballots in sevenly- 
J nine German constituencies. 

4 Jan. 23.—Resignation of Mr. Percival Hughes as Chief Agent 

■ of the Conservative Party ... l.ord Grey presented with the 

of the City of London ... Deputation to Mr. McKenna 
ptm th^ subject of Demoralising Literature...Captain Swinton 
l- telccted Vice-Chairman of the London County Council. 

Jan. 24.—Opening of Labour Party’s Annual Conference at 
jiv Birmingham; Mr, Arthur Henderson, M.P,, elected secretary 
Strike of weavers at Preston as a protest against the employ¬ 


ment of non-unionist operatives ... Cost to the ralcpMftW^wP! 
the dock and railway strikes at Hull in 1911 
^11,766 ... New records for fast flight made by ^airman;^ 
Tabiiieau sit Puu ... The King and Queen at Malta ... Ri'^ 
centenary celebration in Berlin of the birth of Frederick thb,^ ^ 
Great. < ? . > 

Jan. 25.—Campaign in support of Welsh Dise&tablishmenf ^ ^ 
opened at the Queen’s Hall by Mr. McKenna ... Resolutions in- 
.sislingori the right to strike, protesting against the u.seof military^ .. 
ill labour disputes, and condemning the repressive policy of tHe * 
Government adopted by the Labour Conference at Birmingham ; 

... Bunyan memorial window in Westminster Abbey dedicated^ 

... Refusal of the Censor to issue a licence for Mr. Israel Zafig- 
will’s play, “The Next Religion”... Serious floods in the 
Thames Valley ... Visit of the Duke of Connaught to Washing¬ 
ton ... Arrival at St, Petersburg of the British Deputation to 
Russia... The German General Election concluded ... Adoption 
by the French Senate Committee of the Morocco Agreement 

Jan. 26.—Decision of the Parliamentary Labour Party to 
oppose any Franchise Reform Bill which does not give votes to 
Avomen ... Replies by Welsh bishops to the speech of Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenna on \Vclsh Disestablishment ... Speech of Mr. Bonar • 

I.aw at the Albert Hall ... Earthquake shocks in Monmouth¬ 
shire and in Perthshire ... Banquet to the King and Queen at ; 
Malta, and gala performance at tlic Opera ... The British ' 
Deputation to Russia received by the Tsar ... The Manotdfa 
incident between France and Italy scllled ... Consecration of 
K!»artoum (Cathedral bv Bishop Ingram. 

Jan. 27.—Speech of Mr. Runciman at Stafford on the Milk 
Bill ... Departure of the King and Queen from Malta ... Cele- 
l>ration in Germany of the Kaiser’s fifty-third birthday ... 
Return of thtf Duke of Connaught to Ottawa. 

Jan. 28.—Private performance of “The Coronation,” a play 
banned by the Censor. 

\ Jan. 29.—Strike at Glasgow and fireenock Docks ... 
Ikironetcy conferred on Mr. Menniker Heaton ... Meeting at 
Glasgow on Anglo-German relations ... Banquet in London to 
Mr. Shuster and speech on Persian affairs ... General strike 
declared in Lisbon ... German National Defence I*eague con¬ 
stituted in Berlin. 

Jan. 30.—Opening of the Bessemer Memorial Laboratory at 
the Royal School of Mines, .South Kensington ... Presentation 
to Archdeacon Sinclair ... The King and Queen at Gibialtar ... 
Rescript of the Kaiser to the Imperial Chancellor, noting with 
satisfaction that the spirit of Frederick the Great still lives in 
the hearts of his subjects. 

BYE-ELECTIONS. 

Jan. 24.—Carmarthen Boroughs : On the appointment of 
Mr, Llewelyn Williams as Recorder of Swansea a bye-election 
was heki, with the following re.suli:— 

Li. Williams (L.) . 3*836 

H. C. Bond (U.) .. 2,555 

F. G. Vivian (Irid. Lab.) . 149 

Liberal majority.1,281 

OBITUARY. 

Jan. 2.—Principal Oswald Dykes. 

Jan. 3.—Mr. F. Espinasse (literary critic and journalist), 89. 

Jan. 8.—Dr. Sophia Jex-Blakc (pioneer of the movement for 
ll)e medical education of women). 

Jan. II.—Sir James P. Gibson (M.P. for East Edinburgh). 

Ian. i6.—Henry Labouchere. 

Jan. 17.—Sir John Murray Scott. 

Jan. 20.—The Earl of Carlisle, 44. 

Jan, 23.—The Hon. William Lowther, 90 ... Sir James 
Cree<l Meredith, 70. 

Jail. 24.—Sir Henry Butlin (surgeon). 

Jan. 27.—Richard Benyon Croft.... Mrs. Morgan (colleague 
of Florence Nightingale at Scutari) ... A. Taylor Tnnes 
(Scottish advocate). 

Jan. 29—The Duke of Fife, 62 ... Admiral Sir John Dal- 
rymple-Hay, 90 ... Prince Colonna ... M. de Molinari (French 
economist). 

Jan. 30.—Miss Florence St. John, 57...Lord Stanmore, 82. 
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TP BUSINESS QUARTER 

OF THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 



From Clerk to General Manager. 

* It was said of every soldier in IS'apoleon’s armies 
that he (-avried a marshal’s hatou in his knapsack. 
It is equally true, if less picturesque, to say that 
every clerk in a great business has a possibility of 
becoming its head. This has seldom been more 
strikingly illustrated than by tlie aj)pointment ol 
Mr. Frank Potter to succeed Sir James Inglis as 
General Manager of the 
Great Western Railway. 

Forty-two years ago, a 
lad of fourteen, M r. Potter 
obtained an engagement 

' as a boy clerk in the 
goods department at l^ad- 
dington. From the low¬ 
est rung of the ladder he 
has mounted step by step 
to the tep, and that with¬ 
out influence of any sort 
at his back. He realised 
early that to .secure pro¬ 
motion he must equip 
himself for a wider range 
of responsibility, and got 
himself transferred from 
one department to 
another, served as station- 
master at several [)laces, 
and made himself 
thoroughly familiar with 
every j)hase of railway 
practice excepting the 
technical engineering 
side. His sterling quali¬ 
ties were soon recog¬ 
nised, and from 1888 
onwards he has always 
filled most responsible 
positions. During the 
last six years he has been 
Sir James Inglis's chief 
assistant. His promotion to the gener-al manager¬ 
ship has been most popular with the personnel of the 
G.W.R., as he is so distinctly one of them.selves. 

Small Holdings and Tenant Farmers. 

The reduction in arable land in Great Britain last 
year was the smallest since 1902. The number of 
holdings of five a^res or less increased by 2,044, 
making a total of 110,596, whilst the number of 
holdings from five to fifty acres increased by 3,499 


to 344,636. The Departmental Committee on the 
position of tenant farmers has just issued its report 
and recommendations. On the whole they do not 
appear likely to be of much reai value. Some of the 
most experienced members of the Committee dissent 
from their colleagues on many important points, 
lividcnce showed that there was little real desire on 
the part of liaiant farmers to purchase the land. . 

All they wished was to 
remain on thdr farms, 
and occupying ownership 
was only contemplated 
as an alternative to being 
turned out when estates 
were broken up. In 
order to meet these in- 
dividual cases of hardship ?? 
the Committee recom- ^ 
mend that the Stale | 
should aid in the pUr- '^: 
chase, but should risk no ' 
loss, should exercise great ■ 
care in selecting tenants, V; 
should see that the pur¬ 
chase price did not ex- -^ 
ceed the market value, ' 
and that the annual pay- ■ 
ments should Jiot exceed ■ 
an amount the iarmer A 
could afl'ord to pay with 
a reasonable probability 
of success. 'Die scheme 
provides for the cstab^ 
lishnient of a land bank 
with the very :;mall capi-^ 
tal of half a million stei> 
ling. Several members 
objected to this recom- 
mendation on the ground 
that the door would be !§ 
o])ened to the naiionalisa- 0 
tion of the land. It-is 
significant to learn that no evidence was adduced Vj- 
that i>urely agricultural land liad been iti any way 
injuriously affected by existing legislation. - 

Postal Matters. 

A little over six months ago'penny i)OStage was 
introduced between Australia and the rest of 
British Empire. Before that letters from l^ngland 3 
and from New Zealand to Australia required only a v 
penny stamp, but letters posted in Australia for thfta 
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two countries required a twopenny stamp, a condition 
of things which could not last long. The Federal 
Post Office decided to come into line with the rest of 
the Empire, and experienced an immediate drop in 
revenue of 52,000 on a total of 872,000. It is 
to be hoped that as the Federal Post Office followed 
the lead of the Imperial in tfeis way the latter will not 
mach longer hesitate to follow the example of its 
daughters in Canada and Australia, hut will speedily 
adopt a poundage rate for j>eriodical.s instead of 
insisting upon having the same rates paid for them as 
for letters in the Home Country ! 

Trade in 1911. 

\ Britisli trade last year was a record, as the following 
figures show ;— 

Total trade, 19H .1-237,562,4;?.! 

Increase over 1910 

1909 .. 

Expcirls, Ilritisli, 19 ii 

Increase over 1910 
M I9t>0 .. 

Imports, 1911.. 

Increase over 1910 .. 

M J» 1909 

Tlie figures would have been eve 


5 » > 59.593 

454,282,460 
23,897,688 
76,102,113 
680,559.175 
2,302,151 
55,854,218 

n better had it not 


been for the labour unrest in the summer. 

Cementing the Empire. 

The official figures throw an interesting light 
upon the migration of Pritish subjects within the 
Britisli Empire. The emigration to the Dominions 
and to the United Stale.s was as follows :— 


Miiisrnnts to 

xgtT 

Increase or Decrease. 

(.'.uiada . 

134.000 ... 

... liic. 19,000 

.Australia. 

56,000 ... 

... ,, 3>iOoo 

Nt:w Ziralainl. 

9,400 ... 

„ 2,100 

South Afrit:a . 

7,400 ... 

... Dee. 900 

l.'nilctl Slates. 

49,000 ... 

„ 24,000 


For the first time the emigrants to Australia 
exceed those to the United States, the number 
going to the former having more than doubled in 
1911 and to the latter having decreased by more than 
one-third. Altogether the United Kingdom lost 
261,000 citizens during the year, 210,000 going to 
ihc Dominions. Canada wants 350,000 more settlers 
this year, and Australia is confident of greatly 
increasing the number who go to the Commonwealth, 
Every new citizen in the Dominion adds yet another 
profitable < ustomer to the British trader, but emigrants 
to the United States not only cease to be Britisli 
subjects, lliey also cease to buy British goods. 

Record Shipbuilding. 

'^e splendid recovery in British shipbuilding 
continues. 1911 shows great improvement over 1910* 
and even the record year of 1906 was beaten. La.st 
year 1,492 ships, with a tonnage of 2,093,884, were 
built, against 1,164 in and 1,468 in 1906, with 
tonnage of i,3i7>357 ^^t'd 1,921,897 respectively. 
According to Lloyd's Register there were 483 vessels 
of 1,519,052 tons building on December 3i.st, 1911, 
as compared with 363 of 1,131,503 tons on December 
31st, 1910. 


'jji 


France and Morocco’s Trade. 

Severe strictures are being passed upon the Fsetich 
authorities at Casablanca and other Moroccan ports 
for their dilatoriness in grappling with the require- • i 
merits of traders and merchants. Morocco is on the j 
eve of great developments, her overseas trade is already 
over ;5C5 ,ooo,ooo— 40 per cent, of which is British 
—and, given proper facilities, it will rapidly increase. 

But to tranship goods in the open roadsteads lighters 
arc needed, and these are not available in anything 
like .sufficient numbers. Then steam-tugs are required 
to tow the lighters through the heavy surf to the 
ships, which have to lie a long way from shore; but 
these are in even worse condition than the lighters. 

As a consequence .ships are often detained for 
weeks outside Casalilanca, Rabat, Mazagan, Saffi, 
and Mogador, and not infrequently leave for Europe 
with half or more of their cargo undischarged, 
whilst the merchants' produce is left rotting on the 
shore. The French officials are apathetic, the French 
military administration constantly monopolises the 
best of the meagre supply of lighters, and when 
any arc free they arc almost invariably allotted to 
the French shijis out of the fleet of clamorous 
cargo boats waiting for days and weeks in the road¬ 
stead. It is to be hoped that France will soon 
realise the need of studying the requirements of 
trade if she wishes the country she has occupied ia 
become prosperous. 

An Institute of Inventors. 

The creation of an Institute of Inventors was 
decided upon recently at a representative gathering 
in London. One of the chief objects of the Institute 
is to be the protection of the rights of inventors and 
patentees. 'I'hat this is urgently needed is obvious ; 

Imt the Institute will have to have powerful financial 
backing if it is really to achieve anything. It is 
unfortunately in many cases so easy to dodge the 
letter of the law that to enforce the spirit is usually a 
most costly undertaking. The Earl of Minto is to 
be the first president, and amongst the vice-presidents 
arc Mr. Marconi, Sir Hiram Maxim, and Colonel 
T. E. Vickers. ' . ^ 

Another Shipping Combine. 

Last month we referred to the union of the Royal 
Mail and the Union-Castle ; this has been followed 
by the absorption of the Federal Steam Navigation 
Company by the New Zealand Shipping Company. 

Both of these companies are engaged in passenger 
a,id general, cargo trade between Great Britain and 
Australasia. An arrangement, dealing thus far only -j 
with the question of freights, has been come to 
between the four principal Australasian steamship 
companies. These have agreed to increase freights 
uniformly between all Australasian ports. Hitherto ; 
competition has been pretty keen between these go- 
ahead companies, one of which, the A. U. S, N., was ^ 
the first line in the world to use a turbine steamer 
regularly on a long run. 
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SECURITY AND SUFFICIENCY: THE TWO ENDS THAT MEET. 


It can be safely said that at least one half of the 
troubles which sprang Trora the box of Pandora have 
their lineal descendants tc oay in the worries relative 
to questions ofincome and the economical problems 
of the uncertain future which lies before every indi¬ 
vidual. It is said by Professor E. A. Ross in the 
July Century that four-fifths of the conversation of 
the common Chinaman has reference to questions of 
food. The same question, though not quite so 
bluntly expressed, is present in even the most highly 
civilised community, and in some form or other 
presents itself to every mortal on the surface of the 
globe. Although perhaps there is no moral justifica¬ 
tion for the “ struggle for existence,” it is none llie 
less a real and actual fact which we all have to face 
and a burden which we all have to bear. 

THE SOCKCE OE INCOME. 

It is one of the paradoxes of our social life that 
those with fixed- and steady incomes are those on 
whom changing conditions fall with their fullest force, 
for dependence upon a fixed income is* not an 
unmixed blessing. Racks are generally made to bear 
their respective burdens; and while the railwaymen or 
miners may strike for higher wages consequent upon 
increased cost of living, no such weapon is in the 
hands of those with fixed incomes. They can only 
sit tight, bemoan the apparent inelasticity of their 
conditions, and find it harder than ever to make two 
ends meet. Many such people, whose incomes are 
derived from investments in gilt-edged securities, are 
tempted into more or less risky financial speculations 
in order to meet the increasing cost of living ; but 
even where such speculations do not lead to irretriev¬ 
able disaster and utter ruin, the slightly increased 
income bears an enormously increased load of care, 
worry, and uncertainty. If, for instance, an invest¬ 
ment of ;^2,ooo at 3 per cent, has yielded an inc6mc 
of ;^6o per annum, and in an eflfort to increase this 
to or the capital has been transferred to 

risky investments at 4 or 4J per cent., it can be 
taken for granted that the 20 or 30 per cent, increase 
in income thus obtained has borne with it far more 
than 20 or 30 per cent, increase in worry and 
uncertainty. In the words of Emerson: “ If, in 
Boston, the best securities offer 12 per cent, for 
money, they have just 6 per cent, of insecurity.” 

THE DESIDERATUM—SECURITY. 

In all calculations with regard to income, there¬ 
fore, it is w'ise to adhere as closely as possible to the 
bedrock of security. Where possible this is prefer¬ 


able to actual inciease, but the ccuUMiiation of both 
these principles is naturally altvays to be desired. 
Security is the primary ciualily of an annuity granted 
by a first<lass life assurance company. Its com¬ 
parison, with an income derived from commercial 
investments, is best given in the words of the great 
mathematician, Trofes-sor l)e Morgan, who says: 

“ There is nothing in the commercial world which 
approaches even remotely the security of a well- 
established life office.'’ Its comparison with the 
income derived fiorn a placid banking account is 
best given in the words of Mr. W. Schooling, who 
says in “Life Assurance Explained” ; “The |)Osiiion 
of an assurance company is much more stable than 
that of a bank.” The experience and observation of 
the average investor will fully confirm the truth of 
these remarks. It is clear, tlK:‘R‘fore, that the first 
essential of an income—security is to l.)c found in a 
well-established life assurance offic e. 

SURER AND I.AROKR. 

Although annuities, as a source of income, are * 
rapidly growing in popularity, tiiere are still many 
educated people who regard them as a sort of insti¬ 
tution which is inseparably conncdecl with retire- : 
ment from all active life. They assoc iate annuities 
with testamentary bequests to iaithful servants, 
aid for poor intellectuals from the Civil List, 
and a useful method to enable the novelist to 
dispose of his supernumerary characters in the last 
chapter. An annuity seems to conjure up a vision ^ 
of retirement at Bexhill or at Leamington. As a j;; 
matter of fact, however, the brisk Inisiness man or 
w^oman in the City, the officer in the Army, the Prince . 41 
or Princess of the Royal House, the Man about 'Pow'n, ^ 
the Doctor, the Solicitor, the Admiral of the Royal 
Navy, the Manufacturer, the Indept n<lcnt (rcnileman, | 
the Clergyman, and many other classes of the busy 
men and women whom you meet every day may all be S 
deriving an income from an annuity investmcni, and 
it may here be said that the whole of the. foregoing ^ \ 
are taken at random from a list of the annuitant| of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. The 
advantages of the system are simple and obvious, 
for whereas ;^i,ooo invested in gilt-edged .securities 
will yield perhaps ;^35 per annum, if invested in an 
immediate annuity on a male life age fifty-five it w ould 
yield ;^84 2s.; at the age of sixty-five 114 J9s., ^ 

and at the age of eighty ^21^^ 5s. For smaller or / 
larger amounts the annuity would he in proportion,^ 
in accordance with the age of the onnflitani. 







IMI'. i:XlM.ANAriON» 

1 At first siglit people are usually much surprised to 
find that any such uiarked advantage can be offered 
over the ordinary commercial investmcMits, and, as a 
matter of fac 4 , it would he both a s[ieculative and a 
risky umjertaking to olhT awy such rates on a single 
i- life, for it is dear that the annuitant might live to 
f drawjnany times the amount of the original purchase 
inoney. But an assurance company, dealing with 
^ large mmilicrs, can depend upon its definite a<!tuarial 
j knowledge! of tlie averago: duration of life and con- 
sequent average payments. It can thereby extend 
the benefits of this average plus compound interest 
f to its individual clients, it is tlie absence of fore- 
knowledge by liie individual of the: length of tl c span 
■; ' allotfixl to him wiiieli creates liis difficulties in the 
■ disposal of iiis eapitaL Consequently an annuity 
)i. gives liirn an etjuivalent result by guaranteeing him 
an ineoiru' till the ( nd of his days, even if the span 
of liis life should exceed by many years, even decades, 
the limit of his own most hopeful expectations in this 
resjiect. It is, moreover, a proved fact that, owing 
to the ahseuev: of financial worry, annuitants live 
longer than mo.st, if not all, other classes of sodety. 

CKkl AlNTY .MADE MORE CERTAIN. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada has 
long been known as the best company for annuities. 
It is peculiarly adapted to this class of business, 
which it has made one of its chief specialities. 
M‘hi;refore it is not a surprising fact that the new 
amiiiiiy transactions of this company in 1910 exceed 
those of any other company in the British Empire. 
Its funds, exceed 700,000, its income is over 
p/,2,300,000, and its surplus above 000,000. It is 
to he remembertsl, also, that this company is one of 
the great companies j)roduced by the virile force and 
uniijue conditions which exist in Canada, the country of 
the ('anadian I’acific Railway and of the famous Bank 
of Moiilri-al. For the special ])rotection of policy¬ 
holders and annuitants in Creat Britain the Sun Life 
A.ssuranre (A)mpany of (Ainada has made a volun- 
lary permanent trust deposit of ;3{^ioo,ooo in .secu¬ 
rities in the Bank of Scotland in the names of the 
Right Hon. liie Earl of Albemarle and the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Dalryinple, Jlart., I\C., as trustees. 
It will be seen by these facts that not only is it pos¬ 
sible to increase an income on capital from 3 or 4 
per cent, to figures varying between 6 and a.f per 
cent., bill that this can be done with even greater 
security for the increased income. 


NO cacr or variety. 

I'liere is no difficulty in arranging the nature and 
terms of an annuity to the requirements of the indi¬ 
vidual client. Every form of annuity is granted, such 
as joint life on two or more livgs, educational 
annuities for children, etc., etc. Deferred annuities 
can he arranged, to commence at .some fixed date in 
the future. This is the form of annuity specially 
suitable for professional men and others who are 
desirous, during the active portion of their career, to 
provide a retiring income. Brovision can be made 
for an income (or a portion thereof) to be continued 
to the wife or other dependent. Annuities can also 
be granted wdth a guarantee of the return of all 
purchase viomy. Suppose, for instance, that you have 
paid f^itOoo for an annuity of and only 

has been paid while you live. Immediately on proof 
of your death the balance of will be paid to 

your c'xeciitors. 

PHK. 01.1) ORDER KEVERSKD. 

It has always been an additional burden upon those 
in bad liealth that they are either absolutely refused 
by life assurance companies or are obliged to pay 
excessively high premiums, and when apiplying for 
annuities they are offered no better terms as to 
purchase price than those of the same age \vho are in 
perfect health. This is not the case with the Sun 
lafe Assurance Company of ("ahada, for the greater 
the impairment of health the greater will be the 
amount of the annuity in proportion to age and pur¬ 
chase price. 

SIMPl.IC:iTV OF JNVES’J'IOA'IION. 

The foregoing facts will serve to outline some of 
the many advantages offered by a first-class annuity, 
Further investigation shows many other advantages, 
but what has already been adduced will prove that 
thare is a satisfactory and a ready way to solve the 
troubles and worries of many who are faced wdth 
problems arising from an uncertain or insufficient 
income, while the nature of the investment 
eliminates all questions of risk, offering the safest 
conceivable security. The British head office of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada is 32, 
Canada House, Norfolk Street, l^onclon, W.C., and 
the fullest details bearing upon individual cases will 
be sent in response to any communication giving the 
age and sex of the inquirer, together with other facts 
relevant to the class of annuity which may be con¬ 
templated. E, S. H. 
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W<nd<i S£i'yb<Kt(Mzvu he£f& *v^/ 

U ndoubtedly it would—for Sanatogcn has 
helped millions ol nerve sufFerers to gain 
new health and vitality. 

If you feel run down, weary, depressed let 
Sanatogen help you. It is a scientific health food, 
with true tonic properties- endorsed by over 15,000 
doctors. Ask your doctor-—and send for a free 
sample to-day. 

M'housands of letters have been received 
from eminent people, whose testimony bears 
the hall-mark of gennifieness. 

They can genuinely rccomniend Sanatogen 
because they knozv tliat it is a genuine tiling 
—that it has really invigorated their nerves, 
increased their strength, and given them a 
new joy of living. 

Sanatogen is not a secret remedy and 
contains no harmful stimulants or narcotics. 


It is simply a pure, coiiceiuiated tonic 
food, which feeds and vitalises every cell and 
ti.ssue of the body to an extent which n(»thmg 
else can do. 

'riicre is no doubt whatever that 
Sanatogen will benefit you, so send the 
coupon to-day for a free sample. Afterwards 
vou can buy it at an)' chemist’s from j.>. cyd, 
per tin. 


Lady Hj:nry Somkusf/I’, the well-known social 
reform advocate, wriles ; 

“ Duxhui sl, I'-nghind. 

“When the body is subjected to a e<uirse of 
Sanatofi^cii, the invigoratecl nerves are braced to a 
more healthy tone, and the whole human machinery 
is made fit for fulfillinj:* its functions in the most 
perfect manner.” 







preliminary S'ketch Perspective of the Wool worth 
Office Building, New York City. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SKY^SCRAFERI 

In the January Architectural JReview Mr. F, S. ' 
Swales discusses the work of Cass Gilbert, the archi¬ 
tect of the Woolworth building, the highest building 
in the world, now in course of erection in Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Swales endeavours^ to form some " ; 
idea from the other work of the architect, as to what 
will be the aesthetic effect of this monster experiment. 
The article is illustrated by some beautiful reproduc¬ 
tions of Mr. Gilbert's work. The writer says Mr. 
Gilbert seems to have no pronounced predilection for 
any historical style. His attitude is, in such a complex 
age as ours, when an architect is called upon to design 
structures of such different kinds, that the value and 
use of historic precedent must be judged in the light 
of beauty and appropriateness to the purpose of the 
structure being designed. So he at first employed a 
free, pictinesque, personal style, using local materials 
in the cottages and small country churches which he 
designed in the undeveloped State of Minnesota. 
'J'hen he used T6th century Italian Renaissance; then 
conventional classic architecture ; then a combination 
of Greek Doric with Roman forms ; then English 
Gothic. The writer concludes that it will not be too 
much to predict that the Woolworth building will be 
the most beautiful office building, as w'ell as the 
highest feiiilding in the world. 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE DESTROYED- 
AND REVIVED? 

In the Local Government Rrokw Mr. J, K. Allen 
has a paper on the destruction of the Engli.sh village. 

He says:— 

In 1688 l^npjlainl was in tlic main a country of commons 
owned 1)}' tlic villages, just as a Prench commune owns land 
and common fields ; and tlie whole rural population depended 
on these common rights for their livelihood. I hc management 
of them, loo, must have kept up a sense of solidarity and 
neighbourliness, enlivened perhaps by quarrels. After the 
Revolution, however, the idea of centralisation gained increas* 
ing slrengt’n both here and on the Continent, and the powers of 
local liodies grew less and less. 

Then came the gradual decay of local government 
uiK^cr the pressure of the local aristocracy and the 
enclosure of the commons :— 

Wlial very few ]:)eople know h thabjust eighty-one years ago 
a J.abourers^ Revolt broke out in England, which recalls in 
some particulars that greater and .successful revolt, the French 
Revolution. 'J'he rioting lx!gan mainly as a protest ag;ainst 
threshing machines, but the rioters behaved remarkably well, 
and so carried on their agitation almost in a constitutional 
manner, and formulated their demands before magistrates. 

.Still they caused the greatest alarm to the Government, and 
Sir Roliert Peel announced his readiness to take the strongest 
measures. 

The writer concludes, the main lesson is the danger 
of legi.slation by one class for another:— 

Recent legislation—the Local Go^rnment Acts, those for 
allotments, small holdings, labourers* dwellings, and so on, are 
all merely attempts, costly and not very effective, to re¬ 
establish that healthy and hopeful life in the English village 
which was stamped out so ruthlessly under George HI* and 
George IV. 




THE HaHENZOLLERNS AS HANDICRAFTSMEN. 

In a paper in the February Scribner, ;by Elmer 
.Roberts, on the.passing of the unskilled in Germany, 
the writer tells of the* exceptional pains taken by 
means not merely of compulsory continuation classes 
and trade sclipols, but also by the aml)itions of 
parents and fostering care of teachers and public 
authorities, to transform the children of the labouring 
classes into skilled workmen, 

“the only gentleman TN ENGLAND.” 

The elementary reading-books include a varitTy 
of such stories as this one, entitled “The (.h:ntleinan 
in England ” :— 

When the celebrated philosopljor and printer, Thnjainin 
Franklin, came to Europe he had with him a nei^ro servant 
His servant went with him and also saw everyihinjr. Tliey 
finally returned to London. The followin'^ day Franklin said 
to the negro : “Now that yon have seen all of Fingland, how 
does it please you ? ” The negro sliouk Jiis h(?ad and saitl : 
“ England is a very strange country ; everybody works here. 
The water nnd the smoke work, the horses, the oxen, and even 
the dogs work. The men, the nomen, and the cliildren work. 
Jtlverybody works except the pigs. The pig docs not work ; he 
does nothing but eat and drink and slec|>. The pig alone is 
gentleman in England.** 

THE KAISER A UOOKIllNDER. , 

More romorkable is the example given by the 
imperial House. It seems as though modern Ger¬ 
many adopted the principle of the Rabbis, that he 
who does not leach his son a craft teaches him to 
steal, and that everyone, rich or poor, must have a 
trade to his fingers :— 

It lias long lieena bouse law of the 1 fohonzollerns that each 
should learn a handicrafl. 'I'lic prince, it is considered, is only 
in this way able to undcrstniul the (jualities in a subject that 
make Idm a good artisan. I’lic prince also gains that feeling 
of confidence in his own powers that conies from skilled hantl- 
work The Emperor is a luiokbinder. Among the l‘'m|>croi*s 
fine collecti<^n of bindings are specimens of American work, 
chiefly from Phila(iel|)hia. He probably appreciates no prodticL 
of Amcriean indusli ial art so highly as that of the licokbiiuler. 
'I’he Crown Prince is a turner, another of the Emperor’s sons is 
a blacksmith, the third a brass-worker, 'fhe teacher who seeks 
an illustration for competence in any tn^de can usually flutl a 
royal example, either present or |»ast. The Empnrss and her 
daughter Viktoria are excellent sewing women, and Jiave gone 
through courses in cooking. It is a jileasantry in Iho diplo¬ 
matic corps that to interest the J'hnpress one must have some¬ 
thing new to say about household management, the cliildren, or 
the church. The psycliological part of the method is to make 
the boy believe really that virtue, happiness, and the revvarcU 
of life arc derived from work, that neither a prince, a nieiiiber 
of the cabinet, an ofiicer, nor a millionaire can escape work, (»r 
indeed that he wislies to avoid it. 

Of the youth employed in industry in Prussia, 
76 per cent, of the boysand 48 percent, of the girls 
have been trained in some variety of continuation 
school:— 

, In Berlin So per cen^. of the workers between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen are taking continuation courses, 55 per 
cent, in Hesso-Nnssaii, 4S p(U' cent, in Hanover. 50 per cent, 
in the province of Posen, 70 per cent, in the province of West 
Prussia. 


THE CHILI-PERU CONTROVERSY. 

A-Statement bv the Chti.ian Minister. 

His Excellenxy Augustin EmvAUDs, formerly 
Foreign Minister of Chili, and tiow representative of 
that Stale in Great Britain, contributes a most impor¬ 
tant article on the Peju-Chili controversy to the 
February number of Hispania, It is virlually an 
official statement of Chili's attitude with regard to the 
province of Tacna, temporarily ceded to her by Peru 
in 1883. The continued retention of this province l>y 
( ’hill has been a constant source of trouble between 
the two Slatc.s, 

I’he understanding, after the war in which Peru 
was so di.sastrously defeated, was, that after twenty 
years a plebiscite should decide whether '1 acna was 
to remain part of Chili or revert to its old allegi¬ 
ance. 'J’he plebiscite has never been taken because 
the two States cannot agree as to who may vote. 
Chili, says Mr. Edwards, refuses to arbitrate, holding 
lhat this is a matter affecting the national honour. 
She feels herself the strongest State in South America, 
and says to Peru, “ Either you accept my ideas about 
the pkiiiscitc or there is not going to be any at all, 
and the province remains part of my territory.” Mr. 
lOdwards says that actually the arrangement about the 
plebiscite was only made to soothe Peru's amour 
propre, and that when Chili took the province she 
took it not merely for a few years, but for ever. If 
this is so, no wonder she refuses arbitration ! The 
province in question contains the great nitrate deposits, 
and has become of immense commercial value under 
Chilian rule. 


British Columbia Magazine. 

IlRiTi.SH CoiALMiJiA i-s a ImjkI of high liopcs and 
imirurnse potencies. Her ambitions and her possi¬ 
bilities are well reflected in the JiritUh Columbia 
Ma^e^azwe for December, which is described as a 
Development Number. There are sketches of the 
adventures of motor men pathtinding for the Pacific 
highway from Seattle to Hazelton ; a paper on the 
development of roads ; sketches of Vancouver Island, 
as the scene of lumbering and reforestation; of 
A'ancouver (.*ity as a city of beautiful homes. There 
is an account of the German aristocrat, Alvo von 
Alvensleben, who has been one of the chief makers 
of A'ancouver, and is yet only thirty-three years of 
age. 'There is a character sketch of Secretary Knox, 
which is; very dubious about him. 'There is the 
statement of a colossal harbour scheme for Vancouver. 
In addition there is a gralifjing feature in this new 
world of the West. ‘‘ Our germ of art ” is not 
neglected. There is an appreciation of the exhibition 
under the auspices of the British Columbia Society of 
Fine Arts. F. B. Vrooman, the editor, is emphatic in 
his assertion of British Imperialism, and demands that 
proper attention be given to national defence? 
“ build ships, build (Jocks.” • 
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THE PASSING OF THE HORSE. 

Mr. R. W. HincuiNSON, Jl'N., contributes an 
RTticlc to the l^orltfs Work setting forth the extra* 
ordinary advance made l>y the motor-driven wagon :— 

We have legislated aqainsl the house-fly and the inoscjuito in 
our cities as cnenues to man’s welfare, heaJili, and hygienic 
comfort. .The congestinj.* condirtons t.f ei iitres oi population 
now demand that wo legishilo the horse oti our stretMs. The 
horse iis a purveyor of hllli whieli serves as tlnr breeding fir 
culture inedivim of flies and a variety of leixiotis gerins is doing 
more than any other ageney to jirevenl the proper sanitation of 
cities. He is costing us himdieds t>( tliousaiuls—millions, even 
•^lo keep our s|r<*eis tolerably decent, anil he is sprcatling 
contagious dist‘ast‘s at a frighlfid lale. 

I Ml-: ECONOMY [N SP.ACi:, 

The growing I'.oiigc.slion of truflicin all large citie.s 
loudly calls for remedy. 'I'he motor-wagon is tho cure. 
The followiitg calculalions hy an expert shon how 
much space will be saved when the hor.se disappears, 
as he soon must, from the stnx-ts ; * 

A horse-delivery wagon has an over-.ill Itaigih of abt>n( 
eighteen feet and Mteupies ninety .sejimve feel r)f area. 'I’*) 
stidde the liorse and wagon'lecjuires alunil ll4S(jiiaie leel of 
area. 'Ihe motor of like carrying capacity will average an 
over-all Jenpdh of about ten feel, (.n sixty square feel of area, 
whether on the slr<-el or in llie stable, a saving of practically 
one-third on the street and nearly 6o pel' cent, in the stable, 
where the high rental value has to be considered. 

'I’lie conipaiisoii with larger drays is even more striking. 
"I’he live-tmi horse truck will reejuire .about Iweiily-rive feet on 
the street, or 200 square feet of surface, and the stable space 
for this equi|>ment would represent 281 square feet. A nu>toi 
of <*Cju:d capacity would require only 176 square feet. 

While these figures show a very decided saving for the im.»lor 
tis against the horse, conservative estimates prove that it is 
doing lu o and a half limes the work ol the horse, making a 
saving of street space of no less than 73 per cent. ; so the sanu^ 
amount of work could be done with only about one quarter of 
the street eongeslion, or four times the present volume of 
traffic cniild be aci'ominodaled before iclief measures would be 
needed, 

KEMAHILnV OK HIE MOTOR. 

These are the aigutnents in favour of the motor so 
far as public sanitation and traffic control arc con¬ 
cerned, but the merchant and iiiamifactLirer are 
.speedily realising that in rapidity of delivery, in 
jeliabilily in all weathers, the power wagon is far 
ahead ol its horst:-drawn competitor. Had weatlier 
affects nioioi-wagon dtdiveries very little. Ileal 
brings down liie nonnal efficiency of draught horses 
—of 140,000 cm|)loyed in New York City, 1,200 
dropped dead in harne.ss during the first ten clays of 
last luly—bill the power vehicle will give just as good 
service on the hottest summer day as in ordinary times. 

Mr. Hutchinson gives many interesting iigmes of 
actual working cost of motor-wagons and hor.sed 
vehicles; in every ca.se the motor is easily cheapest. 
Altogether, there is no doubt that if the; power wagon 
can be kept continuously employed it is far more 
eiTonomical than the horse. Us initial cost is of 
course higlier ; if it were not, ihero would l ie haidly a 
horse left on the streets to-day : 

• This is I be imculoiire^l .statui of tlie nuiUu truck. .Service 
first 'it is taslci, and mnie leb.ible. having sec'iiul' luit 
usually where nuKlcrn luick arc ilierc is a dislinci 
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saving. This is for the owner. For tlie cities it means cleaner 
streets and loss congestion; for the .suburbs, service that M'as 
lieyond the horse-drawn radius. 

New' York City is spending 710,000 dollars this 
year to motorise its fire department. The United 
Statc-s has appropriated 125,000 dollars for trucks 
which will displace the army mule. * It is estimated 
that the value of business vehicles sold since the 
inception of the industry in the United States is not 
far short of 3,000,000. Here is a typical instance 
of the economy of the power wagon :— 

'J’h<* 'motor-driven street cleaning uiiichinc has already 
appeared in several cities. I.a.st wdnler a city contracting firm 
in New York took Iheir seven ton motor truck, fitted a type 
of board snow |)lougb to its front end in diagonal fashion so as 
to sweep the snow aside in a continuous heap, and, in an 
ciglilocn-hour use of it for the city, did as much work as two 
hundred street sw(*epers would have been able to do in the 
same lime. Figuring ibi? wages of the sw^eepors at two dollars 
per day, tiie machine earned 800 dollars for its owners, and as 
its cost wa.; but 15 dollars ])er day to operate, it is obvious what 
a tremendous saving such :i machine can effect, 

MINISTER AND BUSINESS MAN. 

Dr. James H. Ecor. says in the Hopiiktic Rcvieiu 
that ministers are at length beginning to get very 
tiretl of the patronage of business men : - 

We are supposetl to know nothing of life, to have had 
experiences next to nothing in quantity and quite nothing in 
qiialily. We are sujqiosed to be about as detached from 
practical affairs as if we lived on the moon and slid down on a 
silvery l>eam to earth every seventh day to glimmer in a dim 
religious building for an Jiour or two, tlien ascend to our dead 
world again. Such high airs among business men are hardly 
becoming. The percimlage of failures among them is 95, while 
among iis it will hardly reach 25. The financial aflairs of the 
(diiirch are ujanag<.‘d by the most competent business men in 
the congregation, yet a very large percentage of the churches of 
the C(uiiilry come to the end of every year with that “ eternal 
deficit.” Tlie pulilic would be startled, and, it is to be hoped, 
luimiiiatcd, to learn how many pastors give ofif a substantial 
part of the last quarter’s salary year after year. This i.s the 
lime when the asliuc business man, finding that be has failed in 
what h«‘ was elected to do, niiikes the profound remark : “ Wc 
are evidently living beyond our income; i.s not our [*ulpit 
cosling us l\Jo much ? ” _ 

FOUR MAGAZINES IN ONE. 

b'oR a long timi; uow System has maintained its 
jdage as the foremost business magazine in the United 
States and Great Hritain. It has recently absorbed 
tliree of its rivals —Modern Business^ \\\q Magazine of 
Commerce^ and the British Exporie 7 \ combining in 
itself the best features of the three. Its articles are 
always helpful, always worth reading, and thoroughly 
practical, being written by masters of the particular 
business to which they relate. The January number 
has a particularly useful article by Mr, John Williams, 
indicating how the letter-copying machine has com- 
jiletely revolutionised the production of correspon¬ 
dence. Its possibilities are only beginning to be 
realised. On a good class of duplicating machine 
50,000 letters can be. turned out in eight hours, the 
only expense being that of an operator to feed and 
regulate. Such machines, properly used, have saved 
luindrcds of pounds to numberless firms. 
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y . PROGRAMME OF THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR 

PARTY. 

Mr. Frank Fox, writing in the IVestmimfer 
Rnnnv for January, .thus summarises the policy of 
the Australian Labour Party, which may be useful to 
keep for reference :— 

Educatiotial .—Free and coinp^ilsory education, from llic 
lowest school to the Universities. 

Legislative .—Universal adult suirnit^e. j'aynK'nl of mcinhers 
, and of returning officers^ expenses. Kigid for hi. id a nee of 
J electoral corruption. In the ]legislature a very severe party 
discipline, which crushes the right of flifiering individual 
,, opinion on important pfuni-.. 

V Imiusiridl. —Compulsor) ju'licial ai l>il!ali«>n to settle disputes 

%’a^ to wages and hours ; rcguiatifni of dangerous trades ; jirf>* 
J'hiluUon of “sweating,’' and of the cniployiuenl of women and 
If.children in dangerruis trades ; early closing of shojis ; extension 
of Stale indiisnies, i.e.. Sin\v elolliing lactories for making 
|| Govermnent imifoiins, etc. 

I' Soda/. —'I'he ifreservalion of racial purity in Australi.u in- 
f volving the al)Soliii(‘ |)roliil»ilion of coloured inimigintif)n, and 
yJjjlhe assumption of power to kec?]) out undesirable white men. 
feyOhl-age pensions for aged cili/ens. 

p JhJi'Uie. — A lor\vai<i iiolicy of national and Im|>eriai defence. 

involving a large ex|M:nditurc on a navy ; and I lie training ot 
fcv'every siblc-boflied citizen to the use of arms, 'riicre is no 
|: “separatist ” tendency in the military and naval preparations. 

|r 'J'ari//'. .A high rroteclive tariff against foreign goorls, with 

jiVa PrefcHmce to favour Hritisli manufaclures. The ohjcci of tin? 

tdriffis, frankly, to preserve ii high wage-v.'Jte and gocul labour 
y conrlilions. 'I'lie .l.ubour Parly is so(‘king now a change in tlu^ 
constitution, uhicdi will give them power to JuaUe the tariff 
dependent on the payment of fair wages. Then a maniifaciiircr 
■•. not paying fair wages will lose the Protection on the articles lie 
^ makes. 

V; 7'he Land. —Stopp.ige of further alienation of Crown l .ands. 
?C Thc compulsory bn‘akiug'Up of l>ig estates for closer selllemenl. 
‘/.T ullimalf' ideal is land nationiilisation, without confiscaliou 
y^of existing rights. 

i ' That clas.silrcalion does not altempi to be scicnlilic. Hut it 
f. is cmnprehensiv<‘, and represents fairly the platform of the 
■ Labour Party in Anslralia. 


INDEPENDENT WORKS, IN CANADA. 

The moment has arrived, says J. Norton Griffiths, 
M.P*, for British manufacturers to take practical steps 
towards establishing independent bmnehes of their 
works in Canada, or of associating themselves with 
local concerns. * . 

They should follow the United States practice of 
personally controlling and directing the same with 
their experience and their money, in order to share 
in the great prosperity that must inevitably take place 
from now onwards. 

There is hardly a single branch of trade in this 
country wdiich could not be fully established in 
Canada under experienced manageynent, and to reap 
a full share of the business they would be wise at the 
outset to send out their own men and partly manu¬ 
factured materials until such industries attain full 
development. 

United States business men are doing this all the 
time, and the industries whitrh liave been started 
lately in Canada have proved a commercial success 
in every case. 

It is undeniable tliat a personal visit to the country 
is most necessary. The fullest opportunities for 
investigation are available on every hand. Informa¬ 
tion and assistances are gladly given by the local 
hoards trade, bank managers, and other dis¬ 
interested persons. 

THE ART OF SAMPLES. 

.Mr. Harrison* McJohnston tells in Sys/em how 
.salesmen carry samples, giving many examples of the 
unique methods by which goods are brought into 
the offi('es and stores of prospective customers and 
there displayed and domoiistraled. He opens with 
a story which tells its own tale ;— 


THE RAILWAY JUGGERNAUT. 

The January number ol 7 \P's contains 

a notable article on “ 1 'hc Modern Juggernaut.” Mr. 
^ Howland Kenney dwells upon tlte unnecessary risks to 
^ whicb railway workers are exposed. He says that in 
1909 there were 372 workers killed and 24,095 
injured on the rail ways, \vhereas only one passenger was 
I killed and 390 injured in train accidents. In 1910 the 

I P butcher’s bill of the workers went up to 426. One 
pTailway servant in every sixty tsvo was injured in 1907, 
pand one man in evt^ry thirteen engaged in shunting 
>eralions was killed or wounded. L'rom 1899-1909 
I4 men \v*'rt' killed and 23,967 were injured in 
unling operations. Mr. Keinu^y says most of these 
cidents could have been avoided if the use of auto- 
atic couplings had been made compulsory. After 
e passing of the Automatic Coupler Comimlsory 
ct in America the proportion of coupling accidents 
IS reduced from 45 per cent, to 5-25 per cent. The 
untirig pole, he thinks, k useless and worse than 
eless. Mr. Kenney concludes his articlr by 
manding that the Government should lake na'asures 
*;fiu^revent this continuance of murder that is going on 
I'unnoticed on our failways. 


“ I Tow iloef. it work ? ” 

•‘I’ll be glad l<3 explain all the details,** the salesman 
answered, as he begari to spread out iniinerous plioloj^raphs on 
the buyer’s desk—suirting his endless selliiii; talk at the same 
time. 

“This ir:i;stratos the first motion. You see it is very 
>imp——” 

“ What motion ? ” interrupted llie buyer. 

“ Well, here—Oh, yes, here it is—this picture illustrates the 
machine all set up ready for action. When you release that 
lever right tliere—do you see it ?—that throws in a little cKitch 
just behind this arm here, and the result is a double motion 
that produces the result shown in this illustration—right here 
—something tliat requires three distinct motions in the old 
style machine. Well, this illustration shows the machine in 
that first motion.” 

And thus the stereopticon lecture wagged on for more than 
an liour. It all ended by the prospect’s pleading “another 
engagement.’* 

Just one WTek later the salesman for a rival company walked 
into this same buyer’s office with a compact sample case con¬ 
taining a working model for a similar machine—higher priced, 
lull not better. 

This man, radiating confidence in every movement, quickly 
placed his machine on a near-by table, put it in motion—it was 
an attractive, substantial-looking little m#del—pointed out the 
advantages, answeref! a few questions, boldly named the price, 
and was rm his way to tlie next buyer w ith a signed contract in 
Ins pocket--all within twenty minutes. He had saved the 
liuyor's time, liis own time, and besides /tad made the sa/e^ 





According to the amount one wishes 
to invest, we especially recommend, 
for Gentlemen, ** Riverside MexI* 
mus,*’ ** Vaniruard,*’ **Crescent 
Street,'* or ** Riverside,*' and for 
Ladies, "Dianond," ** River¬ 
side Maximus," *'Riverside," 
or "Lad3r Waltham,** each move-" 
ment having the name engraved 
thereon, 

WALTHAM WATCH CO. 

(Wlioleaalfvonly to (ho Trade), 

195, High Holborn, LONDON, WX, 

An inttfrfiftUnff Pooklet d^Mrilrinft mir 
irato/^K sent to the J^nblic, Pont Frvj:, 
u|>on 
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TTBLLOWSHI p 

^ The Monthly Chronicle of ^ 

The Robert Browning Settlement. 

A grent battle, ajr^^^’'st Social Kvils is being waged by the 
Warden of tlie Robert Browning ISeltleinoni, Mr. K H. 
Stkai), M.A., and his helpers in South I^ondon, 

The Sincw.s of War arc urgently needed. If you can 
do nothing else you can greatly help the work by 
becoming a regular subscriber to the monthly Journal 
FELLOWSHIP. 

Tht' Aufnial .Sithsct‘if*ihn ( 2 / 6 ) should be se it to the Treasurer ^— 

HENRY STEAD, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, 


Insomnia 

« 

Many people spend half the wight, not in sleeping, 
but in worrying over their affairs, and consequentl\ 
arise feeling more tired ihan when they go to l>e<l. 

The cause of the trouble is often nothing more 
than Indigestion, whicti firings palpitation yf ihe 
heart, a disordered nervous system, and mental 
unn^t. 

An excellent thing to counteract sleeplessness is a 
cup of Savory and Moore’s Cticoa and Milk taken 
lieforc retiring. It nouri'^hes the body, soothes the 
nerves, and is so easily digested that it can be taken 
even by the most delicate, without the least fear of 
disagreeing. In all cases of Insomnia and Nervous 
Dyspepsia it is e.\(rcincly beneficial. It is made in 
a moment, hot water only being required. Tins, 
is, 6tf. and is. 6//. of all Chemists and Stores. 

SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 

A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent, 
by return, post free, for 3^/. Mention “I’he Review 
of Reviews,” and addicss : Savory and Moore, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, Dept. ,A, 143, New Roncl 
Street, London. 
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Givt's you more 

(* HJ i ^ y Ul I'f 11 lll.iU 

have known yet. 
' 1 .' h K m o s t 
roin;Lntic of utl 

sci<;nce.s. It ts not necessary to kno'tv the code. With our nistniincnis 
you can catch messages from any of the coniiriercial ur privalo .’ii.alioris 
of which there arc. to-d.iy over icjo.fxm in existence. W’c Imvc been in 
this bu.sincss since if>o4 and have supplied moie Amnicurs than any other 
hrm in existence. Send lo ckay for 0111 wond'rfiil PLIccliic,il 

Imcyclopedia cont.aini; g all about Wireless, valn.ilile itiform.ation on 
elrciriciiy, exporimenis, instructions, M:c. 

THE ELECTRO IMPORTING GO., 

Largest House in America for Electricai Experimental Qoods 


“ Everything 
for the 

Experimenter." ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ w 


WIRELESS! 



IMPE>RI AL. 

The machine that has made the high-priced typewriter a fad. 


ABRIDQBD SPECIFICATIONS:-Visible 2-colour writing. Vibrating 
Ribbon. Hardened Steel Type. Roller-lx*aring Carriage. 3-spacc IJne feed 
instantly adjustable. Ribbon Release (cut stencils without removing: ribbon). 
Back-spacer. Instantly Changeable Type and Keyboard. Writes in any 
Language. Writes in four styles of Type, all interchangeable. Writes 84 to 99 
characters. Weight 14 pounds. Material, bc.st British. Unsurpassed Durability 
and Speed, and the lowest price for a high-grade Tniewriler. 

Made at Leloeeter In the Largeet Tyi^wpltep Paotory in the EmplPd. , . 
C'ataloi^Ne A {/^ost free') gives full fariicmars of Machine and its Record tn Rpetd Competition 

THE IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ld.p Leicester, Enffland, 

and H. MOYA, 117b, Queen Victoria 8t., London^ E.C. 

_ (AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD). 
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THE LATEST THING IN'MAGAZINES. 


over his new venture. 


zine, has been published 
at the shape and size of 
an ordinary sixpenny 
magazine. Last month, 
however, the editor de- 
^ed to make a radical 
change and begin its 
eleventh volume by 
bringing out the Organ- 
iscrsLS a pocket magazine 
—the exact size is shown 
by the block that is inset 
on this page. He made 
the change with some 
degree of fear and tremb¬ 
ling, and was delighted 
to find that his twopenny 
pocket magazine achiev¬ 
ed an immediate success. 
In his address “To Our 
Friends the Readers” the 
editor says;— 

\Vc considered that the or- 
lliodox size and sluipc would 
liic best. Now we know 
better. We do not want to 
have to fill a magazine of this 
size each month, and you do 
not want to read it. There is 
just so much that we can 
usefully tell you and which 
you will be interested in. 
To do more is a waste effort. 

Therefore, instead of 
publishing a magazine 
which contains a good 
deal of matter that the 
buyer has no time to 
read, he has produced 
this condensed pocket 
magazine with the idea 
of publishing nothing in 
it that the reader can 
afford to skip. 

'The editor came round 
to my office and talked 
He said there were two other 


NI'.aklv Iwrniy years ago I pulilished an article in 
the ki.viKw OF RfvIK ws maintaining that the daily 
jraper was giMiing nnwieldy and difficult to read, and 
that lh(; lime had come for the production of a daily 
the same shaiu- am.l si/c as tlie Ki'a ikw ok RkviisWS, 
which could l)e rt^ad comfortably in the train, and 
Wliich would eliminate ever\tiling tliat was not read¬ 
able. 1 afterwards iiroducc'd a saiujile copy of the 
daily paper as a supplement to the Christmas number 
, 6f “'Ihvo and Tw'o Make Four.” 

TJte ideal was never realised ; I was reminded of 
it, however,, this month by coming upon a copy of 
4he new edition of the OrganiatT^ to wliich 1 am glad 
to call attention^as the latest tiling in magazines. For 
saa»e time past the Organistr^ a Hrilish business maga¬ 


pocket magazines of the kind in America, but this 
was the first in Kngland. He had modelled it to 
some extent upon thc^ /V////.v////c, which was published 
by Elbert Hulibard in New York, and he was very 
glad to find that his venture had been recognised as 
a new departure in the right direction. 'The editor 
.says that as he had now much smaller space to fill 
he would be able to concentrate upon filling that 
space witli the most useful, vital, and interesting 
information. At present his circulation is chiefly 
among men of business who wish to keep themselves 
posted as to the best and most Approved methods of 
achieving success. He hoped, however, that the 
new twopenny pocket OrgmiistT would reach a much 
larger class, including younger clerks, salesmen, and 





















PURE DRINKING WATER 

is a necessity in every house, 

A“Berkefeld” Filter 

at a small cost will j^ive you pure 
and genii-free water. Think of 
your children’s health. 
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The Wonderful RED SEAL 

51- PARCEL OF MUSIC 

VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL. 


DON’T HESITATE 
Send at once. 


We guarantee to send you, Carriage Paid to 
any address in the United Kingdom, a Red 
Seal Parcel of Sheet Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental, published at ^^,'5 5^. or/., for 
5r. (for delivery al.>road M. extra). 

PONTING 6 COMPANY. 

Commercla# Siation^rs, 

CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DON^T HESITATE f DON’T DELAY I 

Send for RED SEAL PARCEL. You won’t regret. 


/^^For All Climes 

and all times 

’CSkipiiers” can *be enjoyed \vith*equal 
relish at breakfast, at lunch, at tea, 
and supper too, P'or thest'. tlelicious, 
tempting little fish have a palatability 
to remember. You feel you could 
finish them all, though there are 
about twenty in a tin. liuy a tin to-day. 

SKIPPER SARDINES 

Skipper Sardines are guaranteed to have been oaiight in .scimbn 
only, aiul to bt packed in the purest Olive Oil or Tomato. 

Of Grocers and Stores in JCni^/and and . Un oad, 


DISCOVERY BOOK. 

By Observers and Experimenters. 

i\mtaiiis iriiiidieils of Practical Minis fimii the rxpnIciii.f- of niimeroua 
Housekeepers iiiid Uomeworkeis .ill over the woihl. No J loiisokeepcr 
.sliould miss this. Kvciy Hint has been specially t*-sled. 

CLEAR TWi:, EXt'ELl.EN r I'APEK. 

rj POST:- "A v.ilii;ih’ie liTlle Ixujk . . , r ■iiiinefl lull et 

hints Mie lloiiie. Tin; liave hreii eiriile liy ■■h.-ii .'iinl women 

all over I'lu; world, iiiid l.ihi'111-s.ivjiii; ilevici s amt wh.niiipi-; M-rvcl up in small 
jiatai^iiiplis foT iliT: I'Cliflit ol ihf hoiiie.iiiakrr, ■ 'I'lie l>oi.k v til Iminil l.o .sate Us 
Miiull i.ost iiiaoy limes over 

PptcQ SIXPENCE net. Post free 7d. 

BTEAD'B PUDLIBHINa HOUSE, Bank BulldinKs, KingHway. London, W.O. 


CHAMBRES CONFORTABLES 

. IVHC OV SA\S /'/-As/OV. 
INSTALLATION MODERN - Li i'x ikicit^. 

M”= NOIROT, 

21, BOULEVARD BONNE- NOUVELLE, PARIS. 


After a strenuous day there is no stronger 
or surer way to get “ fit ” than to take a 


“They well deserve to have 
That know the strong'st and surest way to iroL** 
“KING RICHARD 11. 


Mustard Bath 


S.K.B. 7092. 


A hot bath to which is added a couple of table¬ 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S MUSTARI). 






























llopinen. In the January Notes of last month’s 
ipi^gassinc he tells the reader that there are a hundred 
|ihing$ he can do to iniprove his business, position, 
general oullodk. Although the editor disclaims 
pretence of being a journalist there arc very few 
i^eti who write as vigorously, as tersely, and with as 
^i^h good sense. 

ic an article on “*How Employees May 
^ccetid,’’ which ought to be read by every young 
who is entering business in this country. It is 
full of good sense. Nearly every position worth 
iiiving, the editor tells us, was made by a man to fit 
Itmseif. “ Ready-lO'Wear ’’ jobs are for stock-size 
sople. Every man can make a job to fit his ability. 

schoming and planiiing to find better ways to do 
ie old work, that is liow success is won. 
pr I asked the editor if he had seen Mr. Stanley I-ett’s 
p Inspired Millionaires.^’ He said he/was reading it 
rtd meant to call the attention of his readers to that 
imirablc book. 

I was much impressed with the good sense and 
aClical business value of the Organiser. I have 
>tained copies of tlie new number and have pre- 
[ited them to every member of my staff’ with a 
fecomrnondation to read it from beginning to end. I 
recommend all employers to follow my 
: tliey will find it an excellent investment. 

K One word more as to the advertisements in the 
magazine. I consider them almost as interesting as 
|he letterpress. 


LOST PROPERTY. 

The absent-mindedness of the public is nowtiere 
more strikingly shown than at the periodical sales of 
^st property by the raihvays. A writer in the 
'Btiiltvay Magazine says :— 

;; At a recent sale of uaclaiiiied j^roperty left by travellers on 
the Caledonian Kailway showed that iiinbrellas, as usual, held 
pride of place in regard to numbers. Running them close were 
books, pipes, walking slicks and gloves. Parcels of clotlics 
were commonplace, and there were numerous pairs of boots, 
the presence of these apparently pointing to the growing 
Ifmdency of passengers to change apparel en route. One 
iibsent-minded and frequent traveller has his name and address 
i^ttached to Ins iiinbrella and gloves, and these are sent by the 
property staff to his place of business on an average twice a 
Perhaps tlie most singular item at the sale was a I5cwt. 
ipoosignmenl of Cliinese food. It had been left by two sailors, 
|»ltt not being claimed, was sold. Some of the stuff consisted of 
|ltied fish and h)wl, and as these might have been injurious to the 
l^blic health, iht municipal sanitary authorities were consulted, 
iiitd they advised the desiruction of the articles. During the 
if^r the staft had one grim experience. A large case came 
pto their charge, and as no trace of its owner could be obtained, 
was opened, A skeleton was found inside. Inijuiries were 
afoot, and it was discovered that the remains \vere intended 
^ a well-known medical man, for the purpose of anatomical 
pitruction to a class of students. False teeth arc frequently 
piliad in railway carriages. Indeed, it is said that on one of 
^ last trains of the Caledonian suliurban services a passenger 
Ifprids the record for losing his teeth, having dropped them four 
and having on each occasion had them returned to him 
S^nd sound. 


THE INFLUENCE QF THE TELEFHOiri ^ 

John Garrett Leigh writes on State telephones 
in the Economic Review for January. He says :— 

In social life the cords which bind us together have found the 
telephone wire to be one of the most precious. Here, however, 
we are only at the beginning. The suburbs of American cities 
and the towns of Switzerland are much closer knit than are 
English suburbs or English towns. American children confer 
over their home lessons, and the busy Swiss housewife exchanges 
crochet patterns by telephone. Bk by bit we are growing in 
England towards a more closely welded sociaMife. The penny 
post is a factor. The telegraph is a factor. But the telephone 
.seems to t^e the dominating influence. Not long ago the 
suburban shopkeeper look rather lightly the orders which he 
received by telephone. The lady had not come to inspect the 
meat or to taste the cheese, and consequently she was supplied 
with that which she would never have accepted had she come 
in person to do her shopping. To-day, the suburban shopkeeper 
has learned that if he is to hold his telephone clients he must be 
especially scrupulous to .serve them well. It is less troublesome 
to him to receive the orders by telephone, and it is worth his 
while to cater specially. So here, again, we see an economic 
influence which is of more value than appears at first sight. It 
is of no little value that the slavery .of shopping should be 
relieved ; it is of no little ethical value that a tradesman can 
only do his best business if he learns to do it with scrupulous 
honest y. _ 


FAKED ANTIQUITIES. 

“ PiTi' ALLS FOR CoLLECTORii ’ is the titic Mrs. 
Andrew Lang gives to an entertaining review in Corn- 
hi/iot M. Paul Eudefs “Tricks and Tricksters." Stories 
are told of a famous Egyptologist having had palmed 
upon him a newly made sarcophagus and a niumni} 
proved by the X-rays to be a wicker-work dummy ! 
Biardot offered his collection for two million francs. 
His widow sold it for forty thousand francs. It w^aJi 
found that most of the models might roughly be dated 
from 1850! A pane on which Henri IV. wrote a 
prayer with his diamond has been frequently stolen 
and sold and replaced, the owner of the chateau 
receiving two-thirds and the guide one-third of^he 
plunder. Here is first-hand evidence of what is a 
matter of common gossip in many countries :— 

M. Eudcl himself was one .suinuier taking the waters among 
the Vosges mountains, and engaged rooms in an excellent hotel, 
largely frequented by tourists. In the dining-room was a 
splendid bronze clock which, he says, “completely took you in 
at a little distance. With a slight effort you might have 
imagined it the >vork of a bastard of Caffieri. To the English 
visitors* it represented all that Avas finest in art. I'liere 
was invariably present some ancient esquire to inquiry 
of the landlord whether the clock was for sale. As 
invariably the landlord flew into a rage—‘What? a 
family relic? A clock given by the Queen to her head 
cook, and cherished by his descendants for over a century? 
Really, foreigners thought money would buy anything.* But 
the next morning, just as the omnibus was coming to the door, 
the landlord’s wife appeared, and drew the gentleman of the 
party aside. The clock was hers, she said, and her husband had 
nothing to do w'ith it; and as she had been married under the 
Married Woman’s Property Act (si^paraiion de biens)^ she was 
able and willing to sell the clock at a reasonable figure. The 
* reasonable figure ’ was 2,000 francs, and nine times out of ten 
the Englishman paid it. Twice," concludes M. Eudel, “ during 
the twenty-one days that my baths lasted ^id I witness the sale 
of the Caffieri clock given by the Queen to her cook. And 
twice did another example of the Master glide into its place, 
unsuspected by any one." 



•‘WAKING UP!’» 

Signs are not entirely absent that we, as a nation, are 
much less somnolent than hitherto in the urgent and 
vital matter of the acquisition of foreign languages as 
an essential to the maintenance of our national 
prestige. High among those who have most materially 
contributed towards this desirable awakening stands 
the name of Mr. Berlitz, who has just been promoted 
by the French Government an Officer of the Legion 
d’Honneur. At the annual meeting of the Modem 
Languages Association in Birmingham the fact of the 
awakening was very evident, and Mr. J. L. Baton, 
the president, struck a hopeful note in saying tliat 
“ The modern language teacher was the indispensable 
instrument of progress. New hopes began to animate 
them as they were beginning to see that inter¬ 
nationalism was to be the note of the future, just as 
nationalism had been the note of the past hundred 
years. The signs of the times were written large. 
What was to be was secure, only to bring it to birth 
it needed the modern language teacher.'' At the 
same conference Professor Wichmann said: “ As a 
result of modern language studies there existed in 
Germany a widely spread knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in other countries, a sincere good¬ 
will towards foreign nations, and a strong desire to 
live in peace with them. . . . The Germim school¬ 
master had last summer saved the peace of Europe." 


PRESS GUIDES. 

Fkw branches of human activity are so comprehen¬ 
sively catalogued as “ The Press." There is no lack 
of good directories of the British and foreign Press, 
and among those which we have received this year 
the following are worthy of special mention: “ The 
Advertisers’ A B C," which is issued by Messrs. T. B. 
Browne, Ltd., is one of the best known English Press 
guides. It is published at los. 6d., and contains a 
thousand pages closely packed with information of 
value to the advertiser, the journalist, and the general 
public alike. It is well indexed, and is an invaluable 
source of reference. 

To those desiring a smaller and less comprehen- 
sive Press directory “Willing's Press Guide " (is.) ns to 
be recommended. It is handy in size and contains 
450 pages of the condensed essence of the most 
useful data. The present is the thirty-ninth annual 
Issue, and in every way offers astonishing value. 

Those who are specially interested in the Conti¬ 
nental Press can find a mass of data in the invaluable 
work which is issued by the famous firm of Rudolf 
Mosse of Berlin, the “ Zeitungs Katalog." 'rhe 1912 
edition is a splendid example of artistic book pro¬ 
duction as well as one of the most famous inter¬ 
national works of reference. 'Phe pre.sent is the 
forty-fifth annual edition of this work, tlie arrange- 
.ment and indexing* of which are excellent in every 
way, the only thing which cannot be found being the 
•vice at which it is published. 


* “ 5 ^ 

front M 


Another excellent Press guide reaches us 
Geneva, sent by the wellrknown international advertis- 
ing agency, Messrs. Haasenstein and Vogler, entitled 
the “ Catalogue Agenda of the Pre^s, which supplies 
a mass of useful information relative to the leading 
publications of the world. 


The “Waltham” Watch. 

As children we were wont to regard a watch with 
wonderment. It usually awoke in us an intense 
desire “ to see the works." As we grew older it 
cea.sed to be a curio, but became our master. Yet 
to an adult the interior of a well made watch is even 
more interesting than to a child. This is i)articularly 
the case with the “ VV^althain " watch, and those who 
arc really interested in the present phase of the art 
or science of w\atchmaking cannot do better than 
secure a copy of a most interesting and artistic 
de.scriptive catalogue from the Waltham VVatch Com¬ 
pany of Waltham, IJ.S. A. It can- also be obtained 
from the Waltham Watch Coinj>any, 125, High 
Holborn, London, ^\^C. 


“ The Order of the Gapter.*‘ 

T r IS undoubtedly the little things that count, and 
it is also undoubtedly the correct co-ordination of all 
the little things which constitutes “comfort.” One ot 
these little things is the purely masculine question of 
“ socks,” Unlike the stocking, the sock has hitherto 
been more or less unamenable to the discipline of the 
garter. 'J'he Paris Garter now offers the simplest 
and most efiective remedy. It is not an expedient, 
it is a solution. 'Phe fact tliat no n;etal ])art can 
come into contact with the llcsh ensures the comfort 
of the wearer, and entirely prevejits tlie possibility of 
the slightest injury to the hones, muscles, or circula- 
tim. The price (is. to 3s. Gd. per pair) prevents 
llieir inclusion under the head of extravagance. 


- r 


Care of Correspondence. 

Mosr of us who have to deal wiih correspondence 
are faced with various difficulties either in maintaining 
the sequence of dale or otltcr arrangement which may., 
be adopted. The insertion of a single letter is often 
quite a l.*iborious and lengthy task. Hence the 
welcome which greets the new “ Flexible ’’ file now 
made by the Shannon Company. This “ Flexible ” 
file contains all the merits of other files with the 
additional advantages that it folds flat into book form, 
although it is an arch file, and by an extremely simple 
arrangement intermediate papers can be inserted and 
removed without disturbing the sequence of the 
remaining papers. Access is also possible to every 
individual paper, without removing it from the file, 
'fhese “ Flexible ” files are to be obtained from the 
Shannon Company, of Ropeniaker Street, London, 
E.C., by whom particulars will be sent to anj. 
applicant on receipt of an enquiry. ^ 






Leading Books of tke Montk 


RELIGION., PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

The Oracles In the New Testament. K- c. Sciwyn . 

(H fielder) net : 

Through Evolution to the Living God. Rev. J. k. Cohn 

(Parker) net 

The Beginnings of Quakerism, w. c. liiaiihwaite. 

(Mjcmiilnn) net i 

Cardinal Newman. Wiinid Ward, a vols...iLoiiBinan) net 3 

James Nutchlson Stirling. Amelia Ifutuhison SiiilinB. (Unwin) I 

Constructive Philosophy. 1. c. Wtadsttonli (t cmury Press) 

Individuality and Value, p l osamjn: t.(Maanillan) net 1 

Logic, ii. ISosaiiqiiel. .-vols.ll'iowde) net a 

A New Logic. t-. Merdor....(Heinemann) net 3 

The New Treatment of the Mind. k. i>. Crange (hennett' net 

HISTORY,’:P0LITICS, TRAVEL. 

The Groundwork of British History. < l. T. Warner and C. H. 

K. Maiicii. . ...(Blackif) 

The Counties of England, j*. H Jhtchfteld and other.s 2 volii 

(Allen).n't i 

Memorials of Old Worcestershire. Ji^dited by K. U. Andrews 

(AlleiO net i 

The Sussex Const. I. C. Hannah .(Unwin) net 

Columbus. . N'oiirig.(Richards) net 

My Larger Education. l!«»oker T. Wa-shingion.iHoddcr) 

J. Pierporit Morgan. C. Huvey.(llcineinann) net 

A Queen’s Knight (Count Axel de kersen). MildrctI Cariiegy . 

(Mills and Boon) net 

-Recollections. Mrs. Ilurtou ll.’tiTison.(Smitli. Kider} 

My Lady Castlemalno (Barbara Vilbers). P. W. Sergeant. 

(Hitlchinson) net i 

Cosaro Borgia. R. Subalinip..(StJiilry Paul) net i 

Thd Love Aifairs of the Vatican. J»r. A. s. Rappoport 

(Stanley Paul) net i 

The Turco-ltallan War. Sir I'homas Barclay ...(Constable) net 
The Relations or the United States and Spain. ^ F. E. Chad- 

wick. vols.(Chapman) net 3 

Algeria, Thoma.s-Slanfnid.(Lane) net 

Alone In West Africa. Mary Ckumt ....(Laurie) net i 

Trekking the Great Thirst (Kalahari Desert). A. W. Hodson. 

(Unwin) net i 

Among the Eskimos of Labrador. l>r. S. K. Huumu 

(.Seel y, Service) net i 

The American People, A. Maurice Low-. Vol, 11, ...(Unwin) net 
Village Life In America. 1852 1872 . Caroline C. Kichards. 

(Unwin) net 

Wanderings in Mexico. \v. (aiipairick .(Nash) net 

Adventures among South Sea Cannibals. D. Rannie 

(Seeley, Service) net i 

In Foreign Land.S. J. N. Fraser.(Oiiscley) net 

Sea Fisheries. M. Hd ubel .(Unwin) net i 

The Coming of Petroleum.{Curtis, (Gardner) 

The Legal Position of Trade Unions. H. H. Schloesser and 

, W. .s. Clark .(King) net j 

Heredity and Society, w. C. and Catherine D. Whethaui 

(Longman) net 

Mere Man. Margaret D.-dhum.((.'.entiiry Prc.ss) net 

Problems of Boy Life. Edited by L H. Whitcliouse .(King) 

The Modern Parlslenne. Octave U/anne.(Heinemann) net 

The Individualisation of Punishment. R. Saleilles. 

( Heinemann) net : 

The Modern Prison Curriculum. R. F. Quinton .. 

(Maciiiiilan) net 


SCIENCE. NATURAL HISTORY. 

The British Museum, H. C. Shelley .(Pitm.inlnei i'j/6 

The Story of Evolution. . 1 . Mi Cabe.(Hutchinsonr) net 7/6 

We and Our Children. Woods Hutchinson.(Cassell) net 6/0 

The Return to Niiiuro. a. just...(Koutledgc) 7/6 

The Groat Star Map. H. H.'J'umer.(Murray) net 2/6 

Wonders of Plant Life, s. L. Bastin.(Cassell) net 3/6 

Fingerposts to Animal Life. R. B. Popham (Ousdey) net 5/0 

Lite In the Open (Sport in S. California). C. F. Holder. 

(T’utnani) net 7/6 

Jungle Folk. D<uiglas Dewar ...(Lane)c:ct 10/6 

The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria. ;Seeley, Service) net iC/o 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 


The Saviour of the World, (Poem.) Charlotte M. Mason 

Vol. V..(Kegan Paul) net 2/6 

Sonnets. “ Lucilla," .(Maihew's) net a/6 

. Wind Flowers. (Poems.) W. F. Stead ..Stock) net 2/6 

»yerses, Ancient and Modern. IL Macnaghten.(Allen) net 3/0 

■ ^oeraS. L. H. Talbot...(Sunrise Pub. Co.) net 3/6 

Poems. H. Churcl^....(Walter Scott) net 3/6 


PoemSk J. E. Flecker.(Dent) net 

Poems. W. Moore...(Kegan Paul) net 

Cowboy Songs, etc. Collected by J. A. Lomax. (Unwin) net 

The Grey Stocking, etc. (Dramas ) M. Baring ...(('on.siable) net 
Tasso and Eleonora. (Drama.) (>ertiude Leigh...(Chapman) net 5/0 
The Waters of Bitterness and The Clodhopper. (Dramas.) .. 
S. M. Fox ..........'Unwin) n« 

MUSIC. 

Franz Liszt. Jame.s Himeker...(Chapman) net 7/6 

The Making of Sound In the Organ and in the Orchestra. 

Hermann Smith ...(Reeves) C/o 

The Art of Listening to Good Music. _ E. Dickenson (Reeves) 6/0 



NOVELS. 


AlexnniU r, Miriam. The House of Llsronan .(Melrose) 6/0 

Balfour, Ethel. In Time's Storerooms .(Ouseley) 6 /q 

Barclay, Mrs. F. L, The Following Of the star.(Putnam) 4/6 

Barclay, M. .and A. The Activities of Lavie Jutt.. (Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Bazin, R. Children of Alsace .(Stanley Pauli 6/0 

Bertram, Paul. The Shadow of Powep .(Lane) 6/0 

Bodkin. M. McD. Young Beck .(Unwin) 6/0 ' 

Bower. H. M. The Temple of Demos .(Quseley) 6/0 

Biorison, Howard G, An Enemy tO Society ..'(Liiiric) 6/3 

Cobb, Thomas. Enter Bridget .(Mill,sand Boon) 6/0 

Cobb, '.riiomas. A GlveP In Secret .(Laurie) net 2/0 

Couk, W, V. Anton of the Alps .(Methuen) 6/0 

Crespigiiy, jMrs, Philip Chanipiim dc. ThO Mark-' (MiIls and Boon) 6/0 

Dell, E. M, The Way of an Eagle .(Unwini 6^ 

Donovan, Dick. The Turning Wheel .(White) 6/0 

Douglas, Theo. White WebS . (Seeker) 6/o 

Fitzgerald, E. And the Stars Fought .(Greening) 6/0 

Ford, Sewell. Torchy .(Lniirie) 6/0 

Francis. M. E. Honesty.(Hodder) 6/0 

Fraser, Mrs. Alick. The Minister's Marriage .(Ouseley) 6/0 

Fraser, Mrs. Hugh, and J. T. Stablinann. The Satanlst . 

(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Gale, Zona. Mother tO Men . (Macmillan) 6/0 

Gerard, J )oi;0lbt\'t. A GlorloUS Lie .(Long) 6/0 

GilclirEi, R. Murray, The Secret Tontine .(Long) 6/0 

Gilkfs, A. H. Kalllstratus .(Frowde) net 3/6 

Gilman, Mrs. C. P. What Dlantha Did .(Unwin) net 4/6 

Hi'liKurd, Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. Two Worlds ..(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Haggard, H. Rider, Marie . (Cassell) 6/o 

Halifax, R. A Whistling Woman .(Constable) 6/0 

Harden, Elizabeth. The Spindle .....(Long) 6/0 

Marker, L. Allen. MP- Wycherley’S Wards .(Murt:ay) 6/a 

Hay, W. Captain Quadring .(Unwin) 6/0 

ilerbertson, Agues (L The Ship that Came Home in the Dark. 

(Methuen) 6/0 

Holdsworth, Annie E. Damo Verona of the Angels. ••(Methuen) 6/0 

Hope, Margaret. Christina Holbrook .(Methueti) 6/o 

Hume, Fergus. ACPOSS the FootllghtS .(White) 6/u 

Ironside, John. Forgod in Strong Fires .(Methuen) 6/u 

Kenny, L. M. S. At the Court 01 11 Moro .(Long) 6/0 

Kelston, Beatrice. A Three-Comerod Duel .(Longi 6/0 

Kinto.ss, c. A Change of Sex . (i.oiig) 6/0 

l.eeds, Mrs. l.ewis. Ch&teau Bluebeard .(Drane) 

Le Quciix, w. The Mystery of Nine. (N.ash) 6/0 

Little, Maude, The Children's Bread .(Chaito) 6^ 

McDonnell, M, Young Beck .(Unwin) 6/0 

M.'ickenzie, Compton. Camlval .(Seeker) 6/o 

Mann, Marv E. Man and Dreams .(Mills and Boon) 6/0 „ 

Mar.'ihali, A The Mystery of Redmash Farm—(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Marlin, Mi.s. C. The Guerdon of Faith . (Long) 6/0 

Maxwell, li. Mrs. Trovop Tressingham ..(Digby, I.ong) 6/0 

Meade, L. T. COPpOPal Violet.(Hodder) 6/o 

Mobcrly, L. G. Christina .(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

NiveTt, Frederick. Dead-Men *S BellS .(Seeker) 6/0 

Oppenheim, E. P. Havoc .(Hodder) 6/0 

Pain, Barry. Stories on Grey .(Laurie) 

Peacock, Major F. M. When the War Is O’eP.(Longman) 6/0 

Prague, Joseph. A Woman of Impulse .(Nash) 6/0 

Ram.sey, Olivia. Two Men and a Governess ..(Long) 6/0 

Rawlence, (>. A Comedy of Honour .((Greening) 6/0 

Ritchie, Mrs. D. G. The Human Cry .(Methuen) 6/0 

Sandys, O. Chicane .(Long; 6/0 

;jeawell, M. E. The Jugglers .(Macmillan) 3/6 

Shuster. Rose. The Triple CrOWn .(Chapman) 6/r 

Smith, p:ilen A. The Last stronghold .(Long) 6/v 

Smith, F. Hopkinson. Kennedy Square .(Ixaune) 

Stacpoole, H. de Veve. The Order Of Release .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Stevens, E. S. The LUPO.(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Terry, J. E. H. A Fool tO Fame ..(Long) 6/0 

Thorne, Guy. The Drunkard.(Greening) 6/0 

Tolstoy, Count. Father Sergius, etc .(Nelson) net 9/0 

Tolstoy, Count L. Ha^i Murad ........(Nelson) net 9/0 

Trelawney, G. In a Cottage Hospital ..Laurie) net 9/0 

Tynan, Katharine. Princess Katharlncf. .(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Vahey, H. L. Camilla Forgetting Herself .(.Stanley Paul) 6/6 

White, F. iM. The Mystery of the Raven5purs...(Ward, Lock) 6/0 ^ 

Wynne, May. The Red Fleur-de-Lys .(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Ycrke, Curtis. Dangerous Dorothy .(Long) 6/0 
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THE 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, March ist, 19x2. 

All poIiti(‘al questions arc over- 
The shadowed at this moiiH'nt by the 

Colliers’ Strike, colliers’ strike. I'hal a niillion 

miners .should simultaneously lay 
down their tools and take holiday for an indefinite 
period in order to induce their employers to concede 
not merely the principle of the minimum wa^^e, but 
the precise minimum which the 
men have fixed tliem.selves, is 
a significant symptom of the 
progress that ha.s been made of 
late years tow^ards the realisation 
of Mazzini’s ideal of association. 

It is the latest illustration of the 
tendency of mankind to organise 
itself according to its interests 
rather than according to geo¬ 
graphy. 'fhe new units of 
organisation ignore frontiers. The 
miners of France and Germany arc 
reported to have dciTired their 
intention to join the Ikitish miners 
if the strike continued, 'flie aero¬ 
plane will probably ex]>edile Liu; 
process of reorganisation. I'he 
relative importance of the terri¬ 
torial Stale shrinks every day in 
comparison with the ever-increasing 
interests of that vast ganglion of in¬ 
ternational interests which constitute the community. 
Mankind is but dimly conscious of the transformation 
which is going on silently in our midst. It will probably 
be by the outbreak of an international war between 
two jarring international interests that the absurdity 
of the old frontiers \jill be made manifest. An inter¬ 
national coal strike might advertise to the world the 
anachronism of the old war s\ stem of Europe. 


It is significant that the great 
Dethronement •‘Strike of colliers should have coin- 
ot ('ided with the arrival of the first 

King Coal. oil-driveii steamer in Hriti.sh 

watw's. 'riie Sdau(h‘a ■ ix 5,0001011 steamer of the 
East Asiatic- Company is a. ship of destiny, perhaps 
in more ways than one a ship of doom. The Trojan 
horse did not carry in its l)Owels more fatal freight 
than the Sdani/ia brought in her 
bunkers, tor she heralds (i) the 
dethroncnuail of King Coal, the 
monarch Uj>on whose throne rests 
Uritish commercial and industrial 
prosperity ; (2) the .sciapping of 
the Dreadnouglils ; and (3) the 
d(‘striiction of one of the greatest 
of our assets as rulers of the sea. 
Lord Fisher told me two years ago 
tliat in five )'ears the whole of 
our mercantile marine would have 
to be rebuilt owing to th(i C’oming 
ol the T7iotor-steamer. What he 
said as to its effect on the Navy I 
will not n‘y)cat. Uiit in the Selan- 
diu w'c have* the first-fruits of the 
c oming revolution. She was built 
in ( oj)cnhagen for the Far Eastern 
tradev Her speed is only twelve 
knots, and she only carries two 
eight-cylinder Die.sel engines. Wut 
she is live pioneer of swift monsters whicdi will rival the 
Lion in sjjeed, and I'xctred it in endurance and in power, 
d'he Sdandia can fill her bunkers with yoo tons of oil 
in a very few minutc.s. and then she is provided with 
motive power to drive her 20,000 miles without needing 
to replenish her store. If oil costs, let us .say, 37s. fid. 
per ton, tliis mean.s that Iwenly pcam; worth of oil^ 
wdll drive a 5,000-ton steamer across a mile of .salt 








• 

^lirater. Oil occupies only one-fourth of the bunkers 
• heeded for coal. No boilers are needed ; three-fourths 
of the engine-room staff can be dispensed with ; stokers 
will become extinct, • The Diesel oil motor-engine will 
compel the conversion or rebuilding of all our steamers, 
and they will not burn coal. m 

' • It is a rather melancholy reflection 

'*fmd^****^* moment when the collier 

Imperial SlgDineance, kas achieved a triumph without 
prec edent, the industry by which 
,he makes his living should have received definite notice 
j^f its coming doom. 'l*he conc ession of the minimum 
wage will hasten rather than retard the dethronement 
Of coal. As it will tend to the elimination of the older, 
weaker and less competent miners, so it will tend to the 
. closing down of mines which, in face of the competition 
of oil, can no longer be wc^rked at a profit. ]t is as 
melancholy for Great Dritain as it is for the colliers. 
For our long industrial supremacy has been based 
upon our possession of the best and cheapest coal in 
the world, America has long sint'e displaced us» but 
we hold our own against all other nations. In oil, 
, however, we are nowhere in the race. The United 
States and Russia, possess inexhaustible stores of the 



PfrmissiOft oj ihv pr\>prieiors of 


Mean Profits. 

^ Coal Mkrciiant (to miner); “].ook here, my frieml, I’m 
against strikes, I :ini; but the more threats of ’em you can give 
me* the better it suits my book.” 


new motive force of civilisation. We have only a? 
limited supply in Scotland, and none, or next to none, 3 
in England, Ireland and Wales, frobably nothing 
would do so much to revive Ireland's prosperity 
the strikirig of paying oil in the wilds of Connemara. - 
From the point of view of Imperial defence the change f 
from coal to oil hits Britain hard. We have hitherto j 
been supreme on all the seven mis because we alone ■ ^ 
had coaling stations all round the world. Coaling 
stations may now be scrapped as useless. Ships can ■ 
carry enough oil to take them round the world without 
calling anywhere en route. If they should run shOrt, 
they can fill up from any tank steamer they meet in 
calm or in storm. Thus oil wipes out one of our great , 
advantages. And what is worse, it will compel us to 
rebuild our navy. All our costly Dreadnoughts, 
which cost two millions each, will be scrapped before 
they have fired a shot. For it would be impossible to 
reconstruct them. 

It is the certainty that the Diesel 

engine will put the Dreadnoughts 
Naval Competition. i*nd the super-Dreadnoughts out 
e of action that partially reconciles 

me to the weakening of our shipbuilding pro¬ 
gramme, for which various Liberal papers have been 
working with a zeal worthy of a better cause. Instead 
of maintaining without discussion or questioning 
the standard of two keels to one, they arc eager to 
prove that we should be quite safe if tin; standard were 
reduced to three keels to two- signs of weakness noted 
with grim satisfaction in Germany, where the two 
keels to three standard is a.lr<*ady being talked of as 
the normal relation between the two navies. This 
might be fatal—it is dangerous, in any case. But the 
certainty that all the capital ships upon which we 
are lavishing our millions will be out of date .so 
soon renders it less mischievous than would other¬ 
wise be th(; case. At present the Germans are ahead 
of-us in the application of the motor-engine to ships 
of war. But we have great faith in our genius for 
naval construction, and in all probability some novel 
leviathan is being devised in British shipyards which 
will utilise the motor to such an extent as to effect as 
great a revolution as was wrought by the Dread- ; 
nought, which practically held up the battleship 
building of the world for eighteen months. It is unsafe 
to play tricks with the standard of two keels to one, ; 
but it will be some consolation, if Mr. Winston 
Churchill should monkey with that standard for steam- 
driven Dreadnoughts, that he;,will be all the more 
bound to lay it down as an axiom when he comes to 
build his new motor battleships. 








nrntically^as a man casts his overcoat when the summer 
comes. One swallow does not make a summer, and 
Lord Haldane's mission could not establish between 
England and Germany the siUmc cordiality that 
prevails between France and England. But considering 
it is only twelve"'years sjnee we were arming in hot 
haste for instant war with Fran<7e over Fashoda, it is 
not absolutely impossible that between England and 
Germany there may arise kindlier feelings than those 
whidi have prevailed of late. 

^ It w^as rather unfortunate just 

Luxury ” Speech at the very moment when Lord 

- Haldane was endeavouring to 

Mr. Churchill. , , - »» 

smooth things at Berlin that Mr. 

Winston Cliurchill should have used an unfortunate 

expression at Glasgow which irritated Germans 

considerably. After saying, and saying well, many 

excellent things as to the vital importance to us of a 

navy, he iinforlnnately launched the phrase that a ; 

fleet for Germany was a luxury, whereas for England 

it w\as a necessity. The 'rcutons, who believe that theiir 

fleet is their sole safeguard against the piratical attacks 




^ertnisshm of tht proprietors o/** 

Turned Turtle, 

The War Minister ; “ A little more of this and Haldane*s 
occupation's gone I ” 

If we keep our Navy up to the 
Is an Anglo-German i^vvo keels to one standard wc can 
Possible? make any arrangement wc like 
with Germ«any. If wo let it fall to 
three to two we must be very careful in any bargain 
we may make with her. At the express instance of 
the Kaiser Mr. Haldane went to Berlin last month for 
what the Americans would describe as a bit of heart- 
to-heart talk with the rulers of the German Empire as 
to the possibility of an Anglo-German understanding. 
When Lord Haldane got to Berlin he found the atmo¬ 
sphere genial, and the discussions which he held with 
the Kaiser, the Chancellor, and the Foreign Minister 
gave him good hope that some advance might be made 
towards the removal of the misunderstandings which 
have endangered the peace of Europe of late years. 
The question of armaments was not touched upon. 
Armaments are like fur coats—the colder the weather 
the thicker the coat. What Lord Haldane sought to 
do was to. change tlfc somewhat glacial temperature 
that has prevailed in Berlin and in London. If he suc¬ 
ceeded in his mission armaments would diminish auto- 



Lord Haldane in Berlin. ^ 

The British War Minister, who went on a mission of peace to 
Germany, is the figure on the right; the other is his brother. 
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of John Bull on their commerce and on their coasts, 
were up in arms at once, fortunately, the Kaiser 
appears to have “realised the absurdity of making such 
fuss about a maladroit phrase, and the matter droi)petl. 
What Mr./Winston Churchill meant to say, and what, 
If he had said it, would have given no odence lo 
mortal man, was that (Germany and Britain resembled 
each other in that each of tliein had a branch of 
Imperial deicnce which was vital, and another which, 
although important, was not essential. For instance, 
the British Army is a luxury, wherc'as our Navy is a 
necessity. With (aTrnany the ( ase is reversed. With 
her it is llie Navy wliich is the luxury, whereas her 
Army is the iiccessil )'. Of courst?, neither Germany nor 
Great Ikitain could disjM'nse with their respective 
luxuri(‘s, Injt if Mr. ( luirchill had bracketed them no 
offence could have been taken. 

Great Britain stands to-day 
On the Brink (Mai'ch 1st) on the very edge of 
of IlelK Hell. One million coal-miners, 
representing th(^ whole body of 
workmen engaged in t oul-inining, have struck work : 
—V'orks and N. Midlands, 235,000 ; South Wales, 
220,000; Scotland, 130,000 ; Nortluimberland, 
120,000 ; Durham, 110,000; Midlands and South, 
105,000 ; North Wales, 70,000 ; N. and E. Lancs., 
45,000. If they refuse to go back to work until their 
demands are conceded, and if those demands are not 
conceded, the countr\' will be plunged into civil war. 
Not civil war of the ordinary kind, in which two armed 
forces appeal to the arbitrarnorit of arms as to which 
shall rule, but civil war of a far more terrible kind— 
civil war in which the sole arbiter w-ill be starvation 
—starvation endured not by the combatants alone or 
even in chief, but the starvation of a nation. Starvation 
is a far more cruel arbiter than War. War has its 
faws ; starvation knows no law. War confines the 
combat as far as possil:)lc to the armed forces of discip¬ 
lined coniliatants. Starvation WTeaks its Avorst 
tortures u|)on non-combatants, upon women, and most 
of all on infants. "ILere is a certain chivalry in war. 
There are many noble qualities evoked on the battle¬ 
field. In the arena in which Famine sits as judge there 
arc no such compensating a(l\antages, for if man be 
deprived of food for a certain number of days he is 
converted first into a savage, then into a wild beast. 
And it is now being realised for the first time that 
in our highly complex hand-to-mouth civilisation, in 
i thi.s modern society of ours, which is as delicate as the 
works of a watch, it is in the power of a single deter- 


dip RtviEWs. 

mined trade utiion to convert a whole nation of 
civilised men into an anarchic multitude of wild beasts 
ravening for prey. 

Since the world began thcnc has 

Our Hand-to-Mouth ^^ver been a nation of forty 
Civilisation. millions that lived so absolutely 
from hand to mouth as the British 
nation. Down to the middle of last century the 
country was to a large extent self-supporting. The 
nation also was organised, so to speak, in water-tight 
compartments. Railways were still in their infancy, 
liach district was compelled to rely more or less on its 
own resources. A hundred years ago each household 
laid in stores of food to supply its needs till the grass 
grew again in the fields. To-day all this is changed. 
The courary cannot feed itself. Two-thirds of its food 
come from oversea. No one lays in stores of food. 
Everyone lives from hand to mouth, relying with 
implicit faith upon the continuous smooth working of 
the vast system of railways, steamsliips and banks. 
And the power which kept ll»e vvhol(‘ system going 
with the regularity of the planets was coal. Without 
coal it is impossible to do anything. In old Times 
the villagers drew their water from tlie village well. 
To-day there are at least twenty millions of persons in 
Great Britain who would die of thirst if the pumping- 
engines at the city waterworks could not be kept 
going. Our cities would be in darkness without coal. 
The sewage of London could not be disposed of with¬ 
out coal. Our manufacturing industries would be 
f)aralysed. Outside the purely agricultural districts 
everyone would be reduced, without coal, to absolute 
lack of food and drink, light and warmth. And to-day, 
because u million miners refuse to go to work excepting 
on then own terms, this immeasurable disaster is 
threatenixig the whole nation. 

Sixty-five per cent, of the mine- 
Tho Questions owners are willing to agree to the 
at Issue. principle of a minimum wage by 
their own free will, 'rhe remainder 
are willing to give in if compelled to do so by Act of 
Parliament. For : Over sixty-five per cent.—English 
Federated area, comprising Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Midlands, and North Wales, Durham, Cumberland, 
Northumberland. Against: Under thirty-five per cent. 
—Scotland, South Wales, Forest of Dean, Somerset, 
and Bristol. But in both cases it is stipulated that 
the question of what the minimum rate of wages should 
be in each distric;t should be the subject of negotiatiem. 
The men’s demand insists upon the following individual 




miner’s minimum wage rates per day for piece-workers 
at the coal face :— 

s. <1. s. d. 

Yorkshire . 7 6 Bristol . 4 n 

Lancashire. 7 o Cumberland . 

Midland Federation Scotland. 6 

6s. to 7 o South Wales 

Derby. ys. 1} to 7 6 7s. ijd. to 7 

Nottinohamshire . 7 6 Northumberland 

North Wales. 6 o 6s. to 7 

Leicestershire. 7 2 Durham.. 6 ij 

South Derby. 6 6 Forest of Dean. 5 10 

Somerset . 4 11 Cleveland . 5 10 

Some security should be given that the payment of 
the minimum wage should not be made to cover 
malingering. Further, it is asked that the men should 
give some guarantee that bargains deliberately entered 
into should not be cynically set aside llic moment the 
miners think there is a good opportunity for a new 
deal. To these limitations the miners object. If they 
persist in their objections we shall no longer stand on 
the brink of Hell; we shall be plunged into the abyss. 

Ministers, appalled at the prospect 
Action Qf welter of anarchy and star- 

tho Cabinet. vation into which the country may 

be plunged, have taken steps which, 
as Mr. Asquith said, are in defiance of convention and 
tradition and custom, in order to compel the mine- 
owners to concede what, in the impartial and unani¬ 
mous judgment of the Cal>inet, the men might fairly 
demand. Mr. Asquith said :— 

We do not intend that the resistance of what I hope is a 
dwindling minority of the employers of labour shall indelinilely 
delay -the attainment of an object which we have satisfied our¬ 
selves is consistent with justice and the best interests of the 
community. 

If that object cannot be o]>lained by agreement, ‘‘our deter¬ 
mination is that, by whatever appropriate means we can command, 
it will become part .and parcel of the organisation and of the 
working of the coal industry of the country.” 

They are now up against the question whether, if the 
miners persist in demands which in the Ministerial 
judgment are unjust and unreasonalde, they will 
endeavour to compel the mine-owners to yield for the 
sake of the community. They naturally shrink from 
taking so extreme a step. For once let it be admitted 
that the miners have only to ask in order to have, and 
to be supported by the Government in enforcing their 
demands, no matter how unjust they may be, then the 
whole nation lies enslaved before the miners' union. 
Nor is it only the miners who would promptly profit 
by such a demonstration of the power of organised 
labour. Neither, let me add, is it only in Great Britain 
that such a complete surrender of authority to the 
blackmail demanded by Labour would bear fruit. 
Representatives of the French and German miners 


were in consultation with the British miners, promising 
them to follow suit. And it docs not appear unlikely 
that the force of that example will •make itself felt 
across the Atlantic. 

The miners admittedly have a 
The E^nomlcs giant\strength. It remains to be 
the Dispute, whether they will be tyrannous 

enough to use it like a giant. If 
tliey choose they can smash Society and knock the 
bottom out of civilisation. Any fool willi a lucifer 
match can burn down a farmsteading. But 1 k)w much 
better off they w'ill be when they have smashed Society 
and knocked the bottom out of civilisation is a question 
which they will do well to ponder. 'Fhe economic 
margin of profit on coal-mining in Britain is very 
narrow. Out of v.vcry pound realised lor coal at the 
pit’s mouth the miner receives from 12s. to 14s. The 
balance has to cover cost of machinery , rents, rates and 
taxes, cost of inanageinenl, and many other charges, 
so that the whole profit ol the coal owner does not 
average five per cent., or aliout tSAd. jkt tun, and ten per 
cent, increase in w^ages would wipe that, out altogether. 
The total extra amount demanded if paid in wages 
on the latest official 0Lit))ut would be appnjximately 
7,500,000, wdiich would bring the present aggregate 
net profits of £8,795,711; los. down to less than 
£1.300,000. Of course, it may hn said that the con¬ 
sumer may be made to pay more, l;)ut in that case the 
miner is striking, not against his ernpluyer, but in 
order to increase the cost of a necessary of life paid 
by every working-man in the country. Besides, the 
price of coal is fixed by competition in the international 
market, and any material rise in the price; of English 
coal would immediately divert miicli of tlie trade to 
America, Germany, afid other coalfields. 

There is a cry in some quarters 
Romodlos fo,- the nationalisation of the 
are no Remedies, mines. Ihit as tlu; expericrice of 
New Zealand shows, strikes can 
take phux' in nationalised mines, and the cost of pro¬ 
duction goes up when the mine is removed from the 
stimulating atmosphere of private management. On 
the other hand, there is a demand in some quarters for 
vigorous measures of coercion, and it is noted with 
grim satisfaction that orders have bceai issued for every 
available man in the British Army on Salisbury Plain 
to be armed and equipped ready for immediate action 
—cavalry, infantry, artillery, and engineers. But these 
measures of precaution cannot break the strike— 
cannot even maintain a scmblamx of order when famine- 
stricken mobs are looting London as ilie Chinese^ 
soldiers have been looting Peking. 

















The railway strike of last summer 
.. oily lasted a couple of days, but 
;rS?'r’ Taught Us. * it brought the great industrial 
tdwns within a week’s distance of- 
Ifltarvation. Local authorities warned the Home Office 
|fe»m all the great industrial fentres that there was not 
14 fortnight’s supply of food in their towns, that the 
^vitarying people would break into the shops to find 
Ihiread and meat, and that after that was consumed 
i^jiie community would find itself face to face with 
|®tmine. Short as the strike was, shojis were broken 
in Leeds. In Liverpool, where the strike lasted 
flonger, the lack of milk and fresh food was reported to 
llwve caused the iJeath of thousands of infants. 

It is idle to talk of importing coal. 

A Commune The Transport Workers’ Union have 
HatlonalWlo. pk-’dged themselves to treat coal 
as contraband of war as long as 
the strike lasts. The railways will keep running a 
limited servicx* as long as their stock of coal holds out. 
There are ominous rumours that the railwaymen will 
strike against the conveyance of soldiers to repress 
disorder. If the worst comes to the worst, we may 
expect to witness .scenes upon which the sun has not 
looked down since the Commune of Paris. A starving 
nation knows no laws, respects no persons. If there 
was food enough in the country it might seize it, and 
order might be preserved. But the supply of food 
depends upon the regular working of the steamship 
and railway service, iuid the continuous operation of 


public credit. If it really ccmes to starvation, tti^' 
famished people will hail as a saviour of society aiiy 
strong-handed man who will not hesitate to shoot, 
nor should I be surprised if, at the end of a month 
or two, every mail known to be responsible for the 
strike on either side were to be shot down at sight like a 
mad dog. 

It is the very terror of the possi- 
^ bilitie.s let loose by such an 

Despair. industrial war which makes me: 

believe that reason will assert its 
sway and that some way may be found out of the 
deadlock. If so, much good will come out of evil. 
The strike has already made us all furiously to think.- 
Men’s minds are much more open to consider the 
merits of schemes of profit-sharing and of co-partner¬ 
ship and of co-operation than they were before. So 
from the brink of Hell we may make our way to 
Heaven. “ Oh, Lord,” prayed the Methodist revivalist, 

“ take this vile sinner by the hair of his head and 
swing him over the pit of Hell till he can smell the 
reek of the sulphur and feel the burning heat of the 
fire, if so be, Lord, that he may turn from his evil 
ways and repent £ind be converted.” Wc have not 
been uttering that prayer, but it has nevertheless been 
answered. For this dispute about a minimum wage 
in the coal trade has brought us within measurable 
range of not being able to get a minimum ration 
of bread necessary to keep us all from dying of 
starvation. 



New Sci;retarv for Scotland. 


New Undcr-Secretarv to the Home Offiee. New Tiinior T.ord of the Trea.<mrv. 




























J h^tograph by\ [La/ayetiCf Dublin^ 

Lord and Lady Pentland and their Children. 

Lord Pentland lias just resigned his post in the Government as Secretary for Scotland, and has l>een appointed to the 
Governorship of Madras. Lady Pentland is a daughter of the Countess of Aberdeen, whom she strikingly resembles. 


The visit of Mr. Winston Churchill 
Mr. Churehlll to Belfast passed off quite pcacc- 
Belfhst. fully. Instead of meeting in Ulster 
Hall, where his father had spoken, 
a marquee was rigged up on the football ground, 
where, under a soaking deluge of rain, a faithful 
multitude listened to Mr. Churchill’s plea for Home 
Rule. It was a very good speech, but whether it was 
worth while going to Belfast to make it is another 
matter. Troops had to be sent into the town to protect 
the right of free speech at a cost of £2,730, a sum 
which, being divided by the number of words uttered 
by Mr. Churchill, averaged out at 15s. a word. It 
would, of course, have been right to spend ten times 
that sum to maintain liberty of speech, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. McKenna and London police 
magistrates will remember that truth when next they 
have to deal with rowdy mobs of students and fish- 
porters who desire to vindicate orthodox Christianity 
by dipping a Freethought lecturer in the pond of a 
London park. Lord Pirrie, who was suffering severely 
from the malady which afterwards necessitated a 
severe surgical operation, accompanied Mr. Churchill 


to Belfast. Mrs. Chiirc^hill also went with her husband, 
and it is possible her presence did more to prevent a. 
breach of the perce than all the cavalry and infantry 
which were quartered in tlie town during his visit. 

Lord Pentland, C.-B.’s favourite, 

. and 

Ministerial Changes. , 

has 

ship 

ship of Madras. Lor 
decision to make him a Cabinet Minister. Quiet, 
unobtrusive, diligent in business and always abounding , 
in good works, he will take to India the bright memory 
of a blameless record. His successor at the Scotch ;> 
Office is Mr. McKinnon Wood, who vacates the 
Financial Secretaryship of the Treasury. He was sue- 
ceeded by Mr. Masterman, Mr. Ellis Griffith becoming /I 
Under “Secretary at the Home Office. The new Junior 
Lord of the Treasury is Sir A. A. Haworth. A change ' 
quite as important as any of those just mentioned is ; 
the retirement of Sir Charles Ottley from the Secretary- ^- ^ 
ship of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Sj | 
Charles Ottley has succumbed to the temptation ' 
offered by the Armstrong Company, who can pay their j 
directors twice as much as the Government pays its J 


Lord Aberdeen’s son-in-law^ 
now exchanged the Secretary^ 
for Scotland for the Govemor* 
d Pentland justified 
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gifficials, and appoints them for life. We shall all 
pmiss Sir Charles f)ttley, who did yeoman servire for 
^;the British rausc at .the last Hague ('onference. I 
fAppe tliat his mantle has descend(‘d upon his siireessor, 
|Gaptain Hankey, who has served with Sir Charles, and 
y will be faithfiil to the traditiftn of tlie OiTirc. 

I The Home Rule Jiill is lo he intro'¬ 

ll The Prospects dured this niontli, providing the 
? Home Rule.* strike does not uf)set everything 
%■' —Ministers ineliided. 'I’hc ron- 

!!^roversy as to fiscal autonomy has subsided, the ina.1- 
Icontents realising that that way madness lies. 'Ihe 
yUouse of Commons will probaldy pass any Hill which 



**in iht' hiher.tl Monthlv.'\ 


Getting to Understand Each Other. 

John IJui.i.: “ You’re not half such a bad chap -s I used to 
think you 1\U ! ** 

Pat : “Sure, 1 never was—and the same lo yourself! ** 

- Mr. Asquith introduces and Mr. Redmond endorses, 
a.nd the House of Ta)rds will even more certainly throw 
it out. Next year the self-same Hill, without the 
.alteration of a jot or an iota, must be introduced and 
;^jpassed through all its stages, it is tolenibly clear, 
i from the experience of the last two Home Rule Hills of 
^ Mr. Gladstone, that if a Cabinet of angels and arch- 
j^gels framed a Home Rule Hill, and got it through 
;the House of (’ommons one season, the discussions of 
|the Recess would reveal flaws in the Hill which would 
^i^der it unworkable unless amended. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s finance, for instant^e. was proved to be quite 
?™apossible, 'riierefore, we take it, the odds are hea\’y 
iihuX before the Bill is introduced a second time it 


will have been discovered that some serious amend¬ 
ment or other will have to be made in it, if it is to 
work properly and be acceptable to the Irish people. 
Hut if a single amendment is made tlie Lords can 
treat it as a new Hill, and it will have to be sent up 
thrice, and two more years must elapse before it can 
l)c passed over the veto of the Upper House. Hence 
the prospects of Home Rule are by no means ro.sy. 
This is no reason for not trying to do the best we can 
with it. Hut do not let us delude ourselves by the 
notion that all is over but the shouting. 

When lovely woman stoops 
to folly” she sometimes stoops 
the Ministry. very low indeed. And it must be 
admitted that some of the women 
who arc zealou.s for the enfranchi.scment of their sex 
stooped very low when they attended the great 
woman’s suffrage meeting in the Albert Plall for tlic 
purpose of spitting out foul epithets at Mr. Lloyd 
George, who was there to plead their cause as he has 
defended it in the Cabinet. There is a certain feline 
ferocity in some women; they snarl and spit and 
swear at^'any object of their aversion, just as some 
cats snarl and spit and swTar at the friendliest and 
least offensive of dogs. Hut wdiat corwjeivaWe benefit 
c ould accrue to the woman’s cause by calling a Cabinet 
J\Iinister traitor,” “ liar,” and Heaven knows w^hat 
else, when he came to advocate their cause in a great 
public meeting presided over by Mrs. Imwcett, 1 fail 
utterly to y)erceive. Mr. Lloyd George’s statement of 
tilt; case w\as unanswerable. He was against the 
Referendum. He did not like the Conciliation Hill, 
l)ut if he ct)u)d not amtmd it he would at'cept it. He 
snid : — 

Tluoc-fourilis of th(‘ nannhers of the Librral Party support 
woiuen’.s Miflrage. 1 wo-thircls of the tnemhers of the Cabinet 
will vote lor the amendment wdum it come.s on. Bui onc-fourtli 
nf the members of the Taberal I*artyare oj:)posed lo the suftV.age. 
Now come to the Conservative Party : from two-thirdsto threc- 
foiirths of tJie members of that party are opposed lo thesuflFrag'' 
No jxirly, therefore, can form a Caliinet to carry woman 
suflragc. 

\\ hat then is the us(; of .swearing and caterwauling 
when you are up against hard fat^ts like that ? What 
is the use of insisting that the Cabinet must introduce 
ft Woman’s Suffrage Bill, when the Cabinet is hope¬ 
lessly divided upon the subject and the Prime Minister 
is opposed to it ? 

The militant section of the Suf- 
Window Smashingr fragists—somc of whom expend 

Protest. their energies^in writing letters to 
Mrs. Asquith threatening to kill 
her and her children—decided, at Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
instigation, to manifest their displeasure by smashing 
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M^indows on a great scale. Considering that the nation 
is in the throes of a coal strike which may eventuate in 
the assertion in the most naked form of the brutal fact 
that force is an ultimate factor in the settlement of 
social and political disputes, the moment docs not seem 
opportune for lawless manifestations by those who, 
with all their virtues, are nevertheless physically the 
weaker sex. There is no doubt a great deal to be said 
in favour of making yourself a nuisance \^^hcn you want 
to call attention to your grievances, but it is possible 
to make yourself such an intolerable nuisance liy press¬ 
ing your claims at the wrong moment as to provoke a 
reaction against you, which is the one thing you want 
to avoid. The wnirnan's cause has made much progress 
and has now attained siicli assurances of support that 
it .seems a thousand pities it should he thrown 
back by demonstrations of this sort. It is not the 
windows that are smashed I am worrying about; it is 
the cause of the window smasliers. 

At the gr(?at anti-suffrage meeting 

Tho Position at the Albert Hall, held last 
ol' ... 

the Cabinet. month. Miss Violet Markham dis¬ 
tinguished herself by nTaking an 
eloquent speecli aflirming that Nature\s Salic l.aw has 
disqualified woman for political activity. Then what 
is Miss Violet Markham doing on a political platform ^ 
And how can Nature disqualify women from the 
.simple act of marking a ballot-paper, while it leaves 
th(!m free to do all the arduous and disagreeable work 
of ainvassing for men ? The notable utterance at the 
anti-suffrage meeting was that in which the Lord 
Chancellor cut himself adrift from Mr. Asquith. It was 
always understood that the Prime Minister promised 
that if the House of Commons amendcid the Manhood 
Suffrage Hill so as to make it an Adult Suffrage Ih'll, 
the Government would take it up and endeavour to 
pass it into law as a Government measure. Not so, 
/however, thinks Lord Loreburn. He declared :— 

It would be a Constitutional outra'^o if such a chan^trt* were 
passed into law without the express sanction of the constituencies. 
But it would surely be acknowlcdj'ed that where ^rcat and 
signal departures of policy were concerned for which no Ministry 
were prepared to shoulder the responsibility it was not legiti¬ 
mate to spring a surprise on the country or to treat a vote in 
the House of Commons as finally decisive. He was convinced 
that the great majority of people in the country were opposed 
to the proposal, and they ought to do all in their power to 
prevent its becoming law without the real consent and 
deliberate demand of the electorate. 

Wc take it, therefore, either that Mr Asquitf* will 
modify his pledge, flr that Lord Loreburn will not be 
on the Woolsack if an Adult Suffrage liill is presented 
to the House of Lords as a Government measure. 


o£''TUir^WdEtD." 

Parliament met on February 14th. 

Parliament With the exception of March ist, 
Session. when it discussedThe Plural Voting 
Hill, it occupied itself witli dt'bating 
various topics raised l)y the s|)cech from the Throne 
and with disi'ussions on •vSiqiply. Mr. Honar Law has 
not made a good start as leader of tlie Opposition. He 
made charges of political corruption and jobbery, which 
he utterly failed even to attempt to establi.sh, and he 
made one great blunder in saying lie certainly would 
repeal the Insurance Hill if liis party came back to 
power. So conscious was he of having ‘‘ put his foot 
in it ” that he had to write to all the j)a|)crs the same 
night explaining away his words. When he .said 
'S:erlainly” he did not mean “certainly,’’ but only 
that under circumstanc es he would repeal it; other¬ 
wise bt‘ w’ould not. Mr. Halfour accustomed us to 
evasive dialectical answers. Hut everyone was sick of 
it, and we all hoped for better things from Mr. Honar 
Law. 

'I’he by-election at St, Rollox, 
The Prospects Glasgow, where Mr. McKinnon 
the Unionists. Wood was rc:-(?lected on liis accTpt- 
ing ofTice as Secretary for Scotland, 
showed a heavy falling-olT in the Liberal majority. 
From r,i)i7 in 1910, it dwindled to 469 last month. In 
this pulling down of the laberal majority it was like 
the by-elections which precedal it—.)nly more .so. 
'rhe fact appears to be that the agitation against the 
Insurance Act has acliieved some measure of success, 
and the prospect of Home Rule excites no (inthusiasm 
in Great Hritain. Without exaggcTating the significance 
of the by election.tfi(.*y certainly show a sufficient rise 
in the Unionist tide to justify a hope, if not an expec¬ 
tation, in the Unionist ranks that it they were to force 
a GcMieral Election they might come back to power, ; 
'rherc is little (ioul)t tlicy would stand a good chancy 
if they could only bury I'ariff Reform, 'rhey are doing 
their best at the Manchester by-election, but its ghost 
haunts them to tlufir own undoing. All questions 
between the. y)arlies will lie l>lotted out of existence as 
electoral issues if the strike goes on. And the strike, 
whatiiver else it may do, is almost (reriain to weaken 
th(‘. Government—first, by alienating the Labour 
Party; and, secondly, by enormously strengthening 
the Conservative instinct in the average Engli.shrnan. 
If this is wdiat we are coming to, says the man in the 
street, we liad belter have the Tories back. What they 
will do when they are put back is not very clear, except 
create a new Upper Chamber, guaranteed to be just a.s 
Conservative and far more powerful than the existin^u 
House of Lords. 



p Mr. Lloyd George has done well to 

^ Two appoint two notable capable women 

Capable ifomen. * iq assist in the administration of 
I; the Insurance Act. One is Mrs. 

the widow of the late Bishop of London, 
^hp so well known for her» ability that there is no 
^|iieed to speak of her. The other is Miss Mona Wilson, 
daughter of one of the broadest-minded, clcarest- 
|lighted clergymen in the t'hurch of England—Canon 
yilson, formerly Vicar of Rochdale and Archdeacon 
1 Manchester, Miss Wilson has dedicated her life to 
study of industrial problems affecting women. She 
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Mrs. Creighton, Widow of Bishop Creighton. 


ras a member of the Home Office ‘‘ Departmental 
imittee lo inquire into Industrial Accidents.’^ 
Subsequently she was appointed to one of the Trade 
ds under the Board of Trade, in which capacity 
was a potent factor in can\'assing the chain- 
liaking and the paper-board trades, and making the 
our exchanges of more practical use. As a mem- 
of the Board of Commissioners she will receive a 
l^ary of £ipoo. Monstrous ! Has any woman off 
ite stage e\'er before iHen so well paid—unless for 
the complaisant mistress of some rich man? 


’Tis “ vice alone will shelter wretchedness,** and it is j"! 
vice alone that pays record rates to women. It is ^ 
usually regarded as unwomanly for women to hold 
high-salaried posts. It is womanly to be a charwoman 
at ten shillings a week. But to be a Commissioner with 
a salary of £i,ooq —I can only repeat, it is monstrous I 
lo all those false friends of peace 
The who have been crying out for 

War in Tripoli, mediation between Italy and . 

Turkey I have constantly replied 
that mediation would mean only one thing, and that 
was advice to the Turks to submit to their invaders. 
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Miss Mona Wilson. 

Russia is now making a second attempt to secure 
concerted mediation, and as a matter of course we are 
told that no mediation can be thought of that does / 
not start with a recogniliin of the annexation of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaicaby Italy. Sir Edward Grey has 
gone far, very much too far, in holding the candle to 
the devil of lawless aggression in Tripoli; but for the 
sake of his own record and the faif fame of our country , 
I hope he will shrink from the infamy of putting pres- : ■ 
sure upon the Turks in order to induce them to abandon 
the most Moslem provinces of their Empire to a 

























crtmitial invader who, after five months, has utterly^ 
failed to do more than establish 130,000 men upon the 
seashore, where, so long as they are under the guns 
of the fleet, they are safe. Italy has decreed the 
annexation of provinces she has neither conquered 
nor occupied.^ The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
have ratified the crime. But the Turks have never, and 
ought never, and, I hope, will never, surrender their 
African provinces to the Italian aggressor. Italy does 
not advance into the interior of the provinces she has 
annexed on paper. To do so General Caneva regards 
as difficult, dangerous,'and even suicidal. If the Powers 
wish to mediate, let them remind Italy of the Treaties 
of Paris, London, and Berlin, and politely request her 
to desist from persisting in the att^pt to perpetrate 
a crime against international law and the good faith 
of nations. To ask us to confirm Ahab's title to 
Naboth’s vineyard even before the owner of the vine¬ 
yard is dead is an outrage of which I sincerely hope 
Sir E. Grey will never be guilty. 

The Italians, bitterly chagrined at 
Italy discovery that an expenditure 

Gettlnff Desperate, of £40,000 per day is not buying 
them either peace or territory in 
Tripoli, are now swearing that they will carry the war 
into other provinces of the Ottoman Empire. They 
made a beginning last month by shelling two rotten 
Turkish tubs-of-war in Beyrout harbour, incidentally 
killing and wounding many of the non-combatant 
citizens. It is, I suppose, what Drake would have 
called a “ singeing of the Sultan’s beard.” Rut its 
only result bus been to precipitate the expulsion of 
Italians from Syria and to unite more firmly than 
ever all Ottoman subjects in opposition to tlie 
Italians. Foiled at Beyrout, the Italians are talking 
“ mighty biggotty,” as Brer Rabbit would say, about 
rushing the Dardanelles and seizing Constantinople. 
If they found it impossible with 130,000 Italian soldiers 
to destroy 10,000 Turks and Arabs in Tripoli, how 
many Italian soldiers do they think will be necessary 
to defeat 250,000 Turkish troops in Europe and Asia ? 
The attempt to carry the war into the Sea of Marmora 
will justify, and indeed compel, the Turks to close the 
Dardanelles, thereby severing the great artery of 
commerce between hungry Europe and the Russian 
granaries in the Black Sea. 

England and Russia, I am glad to 
The record, still stand shoulder to 

Persian Trouble. • shoulder in confronting the forces 
of anarchy and incompetence which 
are rendering trade or travel in Persia almost impos¬ 


sible. The ex-Shah is still giving trouble. It is usually 
said by the Russophobes that he was pushed forward 
by the Russians. In Russia it js just as firmly believed 
that he was used by Germany to create a diversion in 
Persia at the identical moment when the Panther wa^s 
sent to Agadir. As the Persians cannot force him out 
by arms, the Anglo-Russian allies propose to bribe 
His Majesty to disappear. If he refused to do so and 
regained his throne in Teheran, Germany might reward 
his docility by recognition. We could hardly follow 
suit. But if wc did not we sliould be interfering with 
the internal affairs of Persia. 

The in.sane policy of alienating the 
The Russification confidence and provoking the; 

Finland. hostility of the Finns continues toi 
be carried out with unrelentiti||’t 
thoroughness by the Russian Government. 
month the Finnish Pilot and Lighthouse Departments? 
was definitely subordinated to the Russian 
of Marine. I'hercupon over 200 Finnish pilots resigi^^ 
their posts, and many Finnish ports are left pilotle|^^;| 
Now a pilot is one of those men who cannot be imptMl 
vised. To know the intricacies of a ( liannel is a thing 
that cannot be conferred by a ukase. If the pilo.tff?J 
stand firm it will be equivalent to a pacific blockade Of ;' 
Finland. What conceivable good can come to 
by these continuous encroachments on Finnish Home i 
Rule I utterly fail to understand. The hann they':; 
do is only too palpable. 1'hcy arc arousing the 
picion that Russia is moving steadily but stealthily| 
forward tow^ards the annexation of the Norwegian icei| 
free port which is divided only liy eighteen miles 
the northern frontier of Finland. It is monstrous 
impute such criminal designs to the Russian Govei^^ 
ment, but there is no doubt that the Scandinavil® 
world is profoundly agitated on the subject. 
dread of Russia’s advance northward, purely chimeri^^ 
as it may he, has had one good result in compcUll^l 
Sweden and Norway to forget the soreness of th^ 
separation* and to consider whether they should 
form a defensive military alliance against foreign foe&ifS 
Such an alliance will, of course, be extended to Deii^! 
mark. The alarm produced in Christiania and Stock^l 
holm by the Russifying policy in Finland is leading to> 
much expenditure on fortifications and armamentSil 
Such fantastical wickedness could never have beeti^ 
imputed to Russia were it not that her interference with$ 
the liberties of Finland seems utterly mad unless somei | 
such scheme lies behind. Even then it is mad and; 
bad; but then there would be some method 
madness. 





Tm Review op reviews; 


; The 
/c^hinese Republic. 


Affairs in China have been cleared 
up in one direction and compli¬ 
cated in another. The Manchus 
have consented to their deposition, 
l^though the Emperor is to retain a titular or honorific 
sition within the Empire which he ceases to rule; 
||td Yuan Shi^Kai is busy arranging lor the organisa*- 
of the Republic, of which he is at present the 
P^minal head. So far all seemed to be going well^ 
Ulthough ominous warnings reached us from time to 
|ime from Japan, from Knssia, and from British resi- 
Ijfifcts in China. Japan evidently dislikes the establish- 
Itient of a Repubiic in Asia. Russia is not very cordial, 
the chief diffH-ultics arc internal. Of this an ugly 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his own pic- 
turesquc language, has thrown his 
American Presidency, hat into the ring, and is now 

for acceptance as a candidate for 
the third time, which he declared so often he 
would never, no never, accept. Now he saya 
that his definite repudiation of all ambition to 
serve ‘‘ a third term meant “ a third consecutive 
term.” There are many ways of getting out of a 
pledge when you want to, and Mr. Roosevelt's 
excuse will serve his turn as well as any other. The 
important thing is that Mr. Roosevelt is now boldly 
in the field in opposition to President Taft, who is 
straining every means at the disposal of the executive 



by\ [A. K. A. 

The Chinese Amazon Corps. 

Tliese Ainnzons are ladies, mostly students, of g<^od family, who were accepted after much deliberation as fighting units of the 
Chinese Republic. They all bear arms and have been undergoing drill in Nankin and Shanghai, 


reminder was afforded us in the last days of February 
rby the outbreak of mutiny among the unpaid soldiery 
Yuan Shi-Kai in Peking, 'fhey appear to have got 
|fentirely out of hand and to have looted and burned 
lihe wealthy quarters of the citv. With the aid of some 
the troops wlio remained loyal the looters appear 
) have been subdued. But it was a bad business, a 
ister reminder of the forces which lurk below the 
>par€ntly placid surface of the Republic. It will 
:e more than the Chinese Amazon Corps to restore 
jliider in China if once the fountains of the great deep 
5^^ broken up. Unpaid soldiers turn brigands of 
i^cessity. And where Yuan is to get the money to 
jlpiay bis troops is as yet an unsolved problem. 


to secure renomination at the coming Republican 
convention. Mr. Roosevelt has come out on a very 
Radical platform. He approves of the Referendum 
and the Initiative, but, worst offence of all in the 
eyes of his critics, he is in favour of the Recall. 
This would give the mass vote of the electors 
supreme authority over the Supreme Court, whose 
decisions have often nullified the legislative enactments 
of Congress. That means, say his critics, that questions 
of law must be settled first by the Federal Court, 
secondly by the Supreme Court, and thirdly by the 
mob. The battle rages loud and long, and between them 
Taft and Roosevelt may make it possible for the 
Republicans to adopt a dark horse as a candidate of 
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Herr Schiedemann. 

The Socialist who for one sitting presided over the Reichstag. 


party reunion. If either Taft or Roosevelt stands they 
will infallibly be beaten. Unless, of course, the 
Bryanite Democrats were to rally round Mr. Roosevelt. 
They ouglit to do so. They would do so were party 
feeling not so strong in America that a Democrat 
would vote against the Apostle Paul if he were 
nominated by the Republicans, and vice versa. 

The Socialists, who are now the 
The Socialists strongest .single group in the 
the Reichstag. Reichstag, had the rare satisfaction 
of seeing one of their number sit¬ 
ting for one session as pre.sidcnt. The president 
originally elected had resigned, and Herr Scheidernann, 
one of the vice-presidents, took the chair until his 
successor was elected. All he had to do was to move 
that the House do adjourn, but the moment was 
enough. Mr. Cadbury is reported to have told a 
German Socialist that the German Socialists had killed 
Jingoism in Germany. If Mr. Cadbury ever said this, 
he must be very ill-informed as to how things stand in 
Germany. Without going so far as Dr. Dillon does, 
who maintains that the return of no Socialists will 
make no differendfe in the naval and military policy 
of Germany, one finds him much nearer the mark 
than Mr. Cadbury, 


Mr. Hawkes, Canadian Emigration 
Commissioner, paid a hurried visit 
Youngsters. to this country Just month for the " 
purpose of. inspecting what may 
be called the seedling crop of the future citizens of 
the Empire. Mr. Hawkes is a shrewd observer, and 
he has got the right iSea in his head. Immigration 
is far more important to Canada than emigration is 
to Britain. An emigration agency in this country 
shifis a boy across the Atlantic and is done with him. 
An immigration agency has to look after that boy in 
his new home and see that he grow.s up a worthy, 
self-supporting citizen. New Zealand and Australia 
are both on the look-out for likely seedlings to trans¬ 
plant to the dominions across the seas. It will be 
well if our local educational aiithoritic.s take more 
pains in familiari.sing the bojs and girls under their 
care with the opportunities and duties which lie before 
the emigrant to the Colonies. 

Lord Spencer, who aj)pointed hi$ ' 
•• Dear Old Charlie ” ^'t)llege friend, Mr. Charles Brook^ : 
Triumphant. field, to be Examiner of Plays and; 

virtual censor of the morals of th6 ' 
London stage, has resigned. He has been succeeded 
by Lord Sandhurst, whose mother was one ot the first 
women who .sat on the London County Council. “ Dear; 
Old Charlie ” has l^een revived by Mr. Hawtrey, and 
is nightly delighting London audiences, who chuckle 
sympathetic¬ 
ally at the 
glorification 
of‘a double 
adultery with¬ 
out passion, 
and rub their 
hands with 
delight at the 
spectacle of 
trusting hus¬ 
bands being 
betrayed by 
their‘‘fricnd.” 

‘‘ Dear Old 
C !i a r 1 i e,” 
meantime, 
continues to 
exercise his 
duties. A 

promising at- Pkoto^^rapk by\ \SwcUne^ Ne^u Bond St. 

tempt was The New Lord Chamberlain:^ 

made to call Lord Sandhurst 














attention of His Jilajesty to the kind of play the 
isor of Plays placed on the stage. But it miscarried. 
|Ehe memorial fell into the hands of men whose 
1^1 against the institution of the Censorship has. 
itsaten them up. Instead of getting signatures to 
iihe short and simple memorial to the Crown which 
0r, Archer suggested, they produced a column-long 
ffidiauffe of the arguments agtiinst any censorship, 
■^is immediately brought about the signing of a 
l^unter-memorial. Between the two memorials 
lathing will be done. Instead of concentrating upon 
one definite point on which, with the exception of 
pie Daily Mail, everyone was agreed, they raised the 
^pd issue, witli the same old result. The King ought 
^ go to see “ Dear Old Charlie,” and form his 
^^idgment as to the fitness of its author to be the 
Ipteeper of his conscience as to the morals of the 


Lister 

and 

Falrbalra. 


February has seen the removal by 
death of two leading figures in the 
not unconnected sidieres of medi¬ 
cine and theology. Lord Lister, 
|i^ the founder of antiseptic surgery, robbed the knife 
^ almost all its horrors. He made the cutting and 

carving of the 
human body a 
wonderfully safe 
means of restor¬ 
ing it to health. 
Such marvels 
have been 
wrought by his 
aid as to set men 
dreaming of the 
time when sur¬ 
gery will be em¬ 
ployed as readily 
and as fearlessly 
to remove inter¬ 
nal excrescences 
and superfluities 
as we now use 
the art of the 
barber and the 
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The late Rev. Dr. Fairbaim. 


l;:Fx-F*rincipal of Mansfiekl College, Ox- manicurist to re- 

• one of ll>e great Noneonformist redundant 

-lansof the \ ictorian age. ” , euunuanc 

hair and nails. 



Fairbaim was far .and away the foremost con- 
pructive theologian of the non-sacerdotal section of 
^lish Christendom. He brought the Free Churches 
|ii of the shadow of Agnosticism and of a merely 


literary religiom His glowing faith freed them franl 
the dread of free criticism, and bridged over the ^ 
chasm of negativism into which so many had fallen, 
making the way easy from the positive belief of the 
past to the positive faith of the future. He stripped 
the science of comparative religion of its supposed 
perils, and showed it to be an ally of the Gospel, 
His most overt and obrious achievement was the 
founding of Mansfield College at Oxford •, his most 
vital was the fusing of science and religion, of social 
and personal evangelism in the lives of his followers. 

The rapidity with which public 
Crusade Against opinion, is setting in the direction 
Poverty. of freeing the richest country on 
this side of the globe from the 
shame and pain of starving the poor is shown on 
many sides and in the highest qimrters. lire Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer long ago proclaimed his 
against poverty: But he is Mr. Lloyd George; ^ 
and iSnglishmen make liberal discount for Welsh 
enthusiasm. Only last week, however, the Prime 
Minister, with all the authority of hrs position as 
head of Government, and with the utmost 
emphasis, pledged himself to give effect to the 
“ tremendous principle ” of “ a reasonable minimum 
wage ” for all underground workers. Still, Mr. 
Asquith may be said to have spoken under the dire 
dread of a national paralysis. Perhaps most signifi¬ 
cant of all, as a proof of the movement of the most 
staid, cautious, and conservative elements in our 
national life, was the deliverance of the Primate, 
made in the course of his quadrennial Charge in 
Canterbury Cathedral. The Archbishop said :— 

He was prepared quite deliberately to express his own belief 
that, given a little time, say a couple of gencration.s, for bring¬ 
ing iibout the change; real poverty of the e xtreme sort, crushing, 
degrading poverty, ought to be, and in a Christian land like 
ours might be, j)ractically abolished altogether. He did not 
believe that anything short of that would satisfy even elemen¬ 
tarily the conditions of Christian brotherhood. . Different 
reformers and guides would have their own ways’of trying 
to lead them to that result. He could See no obvious and 
simple road. But that there was a road, and a Christian 
road, he was sure. That it could be found, and that by 
prayer .'inci pains and jicrseverance it would be found, he 
had no doubt at all. It was the task of workers in the Church 
of (iod to foster the growth of such a spirit as would make these 
results certain: to promote -such a sense of responsible brother¬ 
hood in the Church of Christ on earth that men should see that 
the .solution, by whatever pathway reached, was im})erative and 
ineviuble. Be that their resolve and prayer. Could they doubt 
that it was the Will of God ? Could they doubt that it was the 
duty of His Church on earth to set it forward ? 

' When an Archbishop of Canterbury declares for the 
abolition of poverty in a couple of generations, as an 
elementary condition of Christian brotherhood, Uie 
end of destitution cannot be very far off 



Talks on Topics of the Day. 

I.—WITH NORMAN ANGELL. 


Ralph Norman Angell Lane is the name that 
was given to him by his godparents in baptism. 
But Norman Angell is the part of his name by 
which he has made himself known to the public. 
Nobody knows Ralph Lane save the newspaper world 
of Paris and his colleagues in Carmelite House^ where 
he long ago piade a reputation for himself as one of 
the ablest newspaper managers who ever took office 
in Lord Northclitle's service. It is somewhat odd that 
Norman Angell should come out. of the Daily Mail 
office, but good things 
do sometimes come out 
of Nazareth, as a famous 
leading case is on record 
to prove, 'rhe name and 
the fame of Norman An¬ 
gel! are now world-wide. 

When T was at Constanti¬ 
nople the Russian Am¬ 
bassador told me that he 
had just finished Norman 
Angell’s book, and had 
passed it on to the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador, the re¬ 
doubtable Baron Marsoliall 
von Bieberstein, who was 
then eagerly studying its 
contents. Of late, Nor¬ 
man Angell has been 
addressing audiences of 
all sorts in Great Britain, 
and finding everywhere 
audiences eager, recep¬ 
tive, and • sympathetic. 

One day he lectured at 
the . National Liberal 
Club; another day he 
discoursed at ('ambridge 
Universitys. One Sunday 
he spoke at a Noncon¬ 
formist Church; the nexi 
he appeared at South 
Place Institute. But he 
was most at home when 
addressing the Institute 
of Bankers. For bankers need no convincing as to the 
extent to which civilisation is built on credit, and that 
the very existence of modern society facilitates inter¬ 
national peace. 

In appearance Norman Angell resembles the Apostle 
Paul, whose personal presence is said to have been in 
marked contrast' to the weighty and powerful produc¬ 
tions of his pen. He is short of stature, delicate in con¬ 
stitution, physically far from robust (though he 
has lived a rough life on the frontier ?^n(j travelled in 


wild countries), without an ounce of animal magnetism 
to spare for any public, meeting. Yet he holds his 
audiences. He is going to Germany to preach his 
gospel there, and everyone must wish him God-speed. 
For it is a gospel indeed of good tidings of great joy. 
It is an old gospel in a sense. For it is but a reitera¬ 
tion of the old saying that we are all mcmlxTs one of 
another.” But whereas the old saying is often limited 
to the city or the commonw'ealth, Norman Angell 
demonstrates that it is equally true when applied 

to the whole civilised 
world, 

I first met Norman 
Angell in Paris, when I 
was on my way to Con¬ 
stantinople, but I inter- ; 
viewed him last month' 
in Lon<lon at the Salis*- 
bury Hotel. He was, 
usual, quiet in manner," 
lucid in spcccli, and per- ■ 
fcclly certain of his posi¬ 
tion. 

“ People constantly mis¬ 
represent me,” he vsaid 
cheerfully. “ llicy assert 
that I have declared war 
to be henceforth impos¬ 
sible. In presence of the 
records of contemporary " 
history it is inconceivable 
that I could make such ^ 
an assertion. What 
have asserted, and noift5| 
only asserted but 
monstratcfi, is that 
is a game which is ni>^ 
longer worth the candley^ 
which in the nature of 4 
things must miss its aim, 
futile beaiuse when you ; 
have achieved your vic-^v 
tory the present organisa- ■ 
tion of the world will ; 
prevent your turning it 
to account. In former times you could make war 
pay. I’he Norsemen who harried our coasts found it 
a profitable operation. That day is past. No one 
can make war pay nowadays. It is an illusion that 
conquest means profit, or that you can increase your 
wealth by annexing territory. When that fact is 
recognised war will die out, as religious persecution 
has died out.” 

“ We all agree,” I said ; “ but I think you slight!^ 
over,stat^ your case in one direction, and understate it 
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Mr. Norman Angell, 

Author of “The Great Illusion.’* 



another. For instance) you contend that if Germany 
§|qpnqucred Britain it would profit her nothing. I agree 
P^hat the cost of conquest would make the operation 
|,^iinancially unproffLable, But you argue as if Germany 
w .being, let us say, suddenly in a position to dictate 
V terms of peace to England, i’oiikl not profit liy suclr a 
‘ position of vantage/’ 

I ** Do you think she could ?'” 

('ertainly she could, l^or instance, slie need impose 
h no tribute, levy no indemnit}', annex no territory. All 
■/that she need do would l»e to comjM*! Britain to place 
the administration and (ontrol of the Brilisli Navy 
f:exclusively in German hands. 'J'hey need not interfere 
; with our self-government. 'J'hey would man, control, 
l^nd command the Navy, and we would pay just the 
j:;;:;same Nuval Ivstiniatf's as before. Nay, they might even 
/ promise to .save us twenty millions a year in the cost 
t'Of the Nav\', since the old Anglo-German rivalry vould 
‘//be extinct. 'I'hey could clisliand their own navy, and 
^command the seas with one-lialf of the British fleet. 

^ Each nation would be .saved twenty millions a year ; 

■ and German)' would Ik* ma.ster alike of .sea and of 
land.” ^ 

'*1 would like to put on my considering cap,” .said 

• Norman Angell, ‘'before fully answering that objection. 
But practically it amounts to notliing. You cannot 
postulate tbe costless conqucjst of Britain, and the 
attempt at conquest would cost Germany more than, 
in your hypothesis, .she would .save by Jinnexing our 

“fleet. Besides, tlie gain of a reduc tion of e.slirnates 
i. might be brought about inorc! simply by a friendly 
/Agreement without a war.” 

“ Agreed ! ” I answered. “ I was only pointing out 
/.what seemed to me an unnecessary overstatement. 
/Now I come to )'our understatement. You dwell 
5; rightly and wiseh^ u|)on the extent to which the wliole 
i rfabric of modern society i.s built up on credit, and you 
/point out liow disastrous war would effect industrial 
.prosperity. But you might strengthen your argument 
by pointing out an even more conclusive* argument 
against war in the modern state.” 

And what may that be ? ” 

The absolute certainty that no w’ar between the 
two 'J riples could ever be* fought to a finish by naval 
or military weapons. M'lu: one dominating factor 
. of the fate of nations is not the Sword ; It is the 
Stomach. How long do you think Germany could 

• have k(^]jt on the war if it had broken out last 
/midsummer ? ” 

One of the Ic ading bankers was asked that que.stion 
the other evening,” .said Norman Angell. ” He replied, 

‘ Not longer than a month.’ He was speaking solely as 
ijti financier.” 

“The financial crasli will be bad, but it is the 
tljecondary effects of the collapse of credit which will 
. be decisive. Germany, like Britain, lives from hand to 
mouth. She has now twenty millions niore people to 


feed than she had in 1871. These people are fed 
abroad. They live from hand to mouth. Their daily' 
brefid depends upon the uninterrupted working of the 
vast complex machinery of modern commerce. In 
olden times every community was a .self-contained, 
self-sustained, self-feeding unit. That day is gone for 
ever. We live from hand to mouth to siujh an extent 
that a two-days’ railway strike brought our industrial 
North Country towns within .sight of famine.” 

“ 'J'hcre are countries which feed themselves.” 

“ Yes. In Russia there is food enough for 
her millions. Turkey also, and sparsely-peopled 
countries need not starve, but if a densely-peopled 
industrial community goes to war it cuts it.s own 
throat.” 

“ 'rhen, if war l)roke out between the Triples, what 
do you think would happen ? ” 

“ A cataclysm, in which society would temporarily 
disappear—a catastrophe, in which all thought of 
carrying on war against the foreigner would be effaced 
l)y the far more pres.sing ncces.<ily of finding lations 
for starving millions. The twenty additional millions 
of Germans, instead of being an added strength, are 
so many useless mouths that W'Ould demand food, and 
no food would be forlhf'oming. The .same thing would 
happen to us if we lost command of the sea.” 

“ I thii;ik there is a good deal in what you say/’ 
said Mr. Norman Angell, “ but even my moderate 
understatement, as you call it, has penetrated far 
and wide. My little book has been translated into 
many languages, and I hear echoes of its doctrine in * 
quarters where the book itself is unknown.” 

” Lord Esher told me the other day,” I replied, 

“ that he w^as one of the first to recognise the immense 
cogency of your argument. He bought copies of )our 
l)Ook and sent tliein to half the sovereigns and states-w 
men of Europe.” 

“ I have ne\ cr seen Lord E.sher,” said Norman 
Angell, “ though 1 owe him very much. He wrote 
suggesting that 1 should expand my argument, as he 
believed that it would have more influence than any 
book since Seeley published his ‘ Expansion of 
England. ” 

“Thinking over your thesis/’ 1 said, ‘ siigge.sts to 
me that modern civilised society is like* a city built 
upon a frozen lake. If a thaw comes the wdiole city 
will descend into the depths. Our credit system, our 
hand-to-mouth system, are the foundations of our 
industrial civilisation. They presuppose as a con¬ 
dition precedent a state of uhinterrupted peace. 
When war (*omes the whole fabric, will collapse.” 

“ Yes,” said Norman Angell, “and the notion of 
keeping the thing going by armaments is as absurd 
as if the builders of your city on i(‘c were to try to 
keep off a thaw by surrounding it with walls, which 
not only are powerless to prevent a thaw, but increase 
the pressure on the ice when the fro.st gives.” 



IL—WITH SIR ALBERT SPICER, M.P. 


: When the Russian visit was over I had a pleasant 
talk over the tea-table in the House of Commons with 
Sir Albert Spicer, M.P., former president of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, who was one of the twenty- 
nine selected guests who had enjoyed the liospitality 
of the Russians at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

f i)crt had enjoyed his visit. That, at least, was 
So, he said, had all the other visitors, 
d had a royal time and an Imperial welcome, 
hat impressed me more than anything else,” 
isaid Sir Albdrt, “ was the universality of the enthusiasm 


huge mistake if the visit had not.taken place; and 
from we have now seen, it wot^d have lieen a great 
disappointment to' a large number of the Rus.sian 
people, including peasants, working men and students, 
if we had not gone. Everywhere and by everybody 
our presence was hailed with evidence of the most 
friendly feeling; wherever the train stopped it was 
the .same. If it is said, ‘ Oh! the reception was 
engineered,’ all I can say is that there was over¬ 
whelming evidence from the rece^itions at all sorts of 
places that such a thing was impossible.” 
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The party were photoj^raphed in the IinperiaL Library, where they were accompanied by the members of the Imperial Council. 


on the part of the peasants and the working men. 
As I told the Emperor when he received our party at 
. Tsarskoe Selo, when we arrived at St. Petersburg I 
^thought by the crowd that was outside the station 
that a General Election must be going on, and as if 
the next step might be the dragging of our carriages 
to our hotel.” 

- There was some stupid protest before you left by 
a disgruntled fartic n who objected to your going to 
Russia because they disliked the policy of the Russian 
Government ” • 

“ Yes~yes ; I know,” said Sir Albert, I was 
w^itt^Jn?^^to and urged not to go, but I had no sym¬ 
pathy with their views, and felt it would have been a 


“ What impressed you most ? ” J;;' 

“ What 1 have just told you. The sentiment o£- 
frienclliness, the desire to clasp hands with the nation 
which stands for liberty and progress. After that I 
was most impressed with the vast, almost immeasur- ■ 
able material wealth of that enormous Empire. From 
the Baltic to Behrings Straits there stretches an 
enormous expanse of territory, much of whi( h, I* 
gathered, is still undeveloped.” 

“Sir Robert Morier,” I observed, used to say 
that Siberia would be to the twentieth century what 
the Western Stales of America were io the nineteenth.^ 
As to developing commercial relations, 1 had to 
respond to the Commerce Dinner in St. Petersburg, 
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^9 I ventured to say some things as to the obstacles 
it sttind to-day in the way ot a larger commercial 
SlLtercourse Ixlwcen tlie two nations, hirst, there 
light to be a simplification of the customs. 
iTbe Custom House machinery must ))e made 
to work more smoothly and f|uickly. Se(X)ndly^ 
there is a tenden(‘y in some local administrations 
; tc iput obstacles in the way of the employment of 
English overseers^ foremen, anri managers. These 
^obstacles are not created h> the law of the Empire, 
■but local prejiidica^ is dillicult to ovort'ornc, and there 
are also restrii'lions ini|)os(^d l)y the police in some 
^localities. 'I’hirdly, there should be some arrangement 
I made for the sell lement of disputes by a system of 
friendly arbitration. My remarks were received in a 
very friendly siiirit.'’ 

‘‘ I .suppose you found (ierman ( ompetition \'ery 
much en ivulmce ? 

From all I could learn tlie Oermans do a large 
business, but it is for the most part in cheaper articles 
than our rnarnifai:lurers care to turn out. Naturally, 
'so long as our p(‘o|)le t‘an find a demand for better- 
class goods, they arc not going to turn on to inferior 
qualities.’- 

‘ “ Hid you see much of the political side of things ? 

“ No. We went to the Duma and heard, but did not 
understand, a debate. 'I’hen we were entertained 
and listened to speeches all full of goodwill. But 
we naturally did woi venture upon controversial topics. 
1 heard nothing of Finland, nothing of T^ersia. 1 had 
several (’onve.rsations at the reception l)y the Duma 
with various meiniKTS to wlann 1 was introduced, and 
i: in those different conversations had pk‘iity of evidence 
^ as to the great variety and difference in opinions. 


One had, of course, other conversations at the various 
dinner-tables and receptions, where naturally one had 
to realise that one was a guest.” 

“ How did it go at Tsarskoe Selo ? ” 

“ Very well indeed. The Emperor seemed to me 
a man of firmer character than 1 had expected. The 
Empress was charming. 1 had a curious experience at 
the palace of taking precedence of a Bishop. The 
Bishop of Ossory, not being a Lord in Parliament, 
and only the Bishop of a Disestablished Church, 
stood below me. Apart from banqu(‘As and those 
receptions that we all attended, the Bishops, together 
with Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Jhrkbeck, were, I 
think, mostly togcthcT in gatherings connected with 
the Greek ( -hurch. In the few speec hes I heard from, 
the Bishops, apart from the*, spirit of friendliness, 1 
did not c'atch any very distinctive note. But very 
likely these were reserved for thcrir gatherings with 
the representatives of the Greek Church.” 

“ Then you were a pretty harmonious party ? ” 

“ Yes, most harmonious. We agreed at St. Peters- 
l>urg, with a view of meeting us many as possible of 
those who washed to receive us, to be sent wherever 
our leaders chose, and this plan answered very well. 
I understand before we left a Ru.ssiun said that we 
were the first party from other c oiintries that had 
visited Russia and had not ()uarr(‘iled amongst them- 
sel\a?s. It was, of course, a great disappointment 
that the Speaker had to return from Berlin on account 
of his father's death, but Lord VVeardale excelled 
himself as the chief s|)()kesman of the party. He wais 
indefatigable, full of energy, bonhomie, and tact. 
Altogetlicr it was a most cmjoyablc visit, and, I believe, 
will bear good fruit.” 
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A German View of Recent Anglo-German Differences. * 

(1) “ Hullo ! I! erf's oUl Michael ; what a lark I W’c can tlo wluit wc like with him, he’s such a poor-spiriled party.” 

(2) “ DoniiCiwcUcr ! *' ^ 


Character Sketch. 


LORQ PIRRIE. 


I am happy in thinking that merit is becimiing more and more the only determining factor in life, 
inviuuion to the youth of ilte world is “ Go in ami w in ! —Lokli •I'lRRic. 


So that to-day the 


L ord PIRRIE has nevTr been in the House of 
Commons. He has never (till now) taken an aeti\’e 
part in the political strife at Westminster. 
Hence he is less familiar as a personality to the liritislj 
public than.scores of far less famous men. For l.ord 
Pirrie is a famous 


John Knox, the Shorter Caterliisnij and the Hook of 
Proverbs. 

W. J. Pirrie was but a. wee orphan laddie when 
his widowed molhtT, leaving her husband's grave 
in Canada, decided to return to the land of her 

fathers. 


man, one of the most 
famous of his day 
and generation. He 
is the greatest ship¬ 
builder whom the 
world has ever seen. 
He has built more 
ships and bigger ships 
than any man since 
the days of Noah. 
And he not only 
builds ships, but he 
ow^ns them, directs 
them, controls them 
on all the seas of all 
the world. 

Lord Pirrie was 
not horn with a 
gold'en spoon in his 
mouth. Nor even a 
silver one. Like Mr. 
Carnegii*, he was l)()rn 
poor as regards 
worldly goods. He 
never went to college. 
When he was fifteen 
years old he began his 
life’s work. “ You 
have your own way 
to make,” said his 
mother to him ; it 
depends on your ow n 
exertions whether 
you succeed or not.” 
He has succeeded. 

It is an interesting 
fact that, like Mr. 
Bonar Law, tho 
Leader of the 



An Excellent Portrait of Lord Pirrie. 


jivnies Alexander 
I’irrie was a native 
ol Little Clandeboye, 
in County Down. He 
had married Eliza 
Montgomery, of Dun- 
desart, in County' 
Anlrim, and had 
crossed tlie Atlantic 
in the lorties to better 
himself in the New 
World. dheir only 
sun, n<jw T.ord Pirrie^ 
was born in Quebec, 
May 3Jst, 1847. His 
motluT brougiit him 
hih'k to J Belfast, and 
ga\'e to him the best 
education attain¬ 
able. He went to 
school at the Royal 
Atademical Institu¬ 
tion. He was a lively 
l)oy who stiu^k to his 
Ixxjks and showed 
a certain genius for 
matheniatic.s. In 1862, ■ 
when he was fifteen, 
he pleaded to be al-. 
lowed to leave school 
and enter as a pre- 
*nium apprentice the 
work;: of which he is 
now' the head. Four 
y(*ars before a small 
firm of shipbuilders 
had started work in 
the premises formerly 
used as an ironworks. 


Unionist party in the House of Commons, Lord 
Pirrie was bom in Canada. But although c radled 
in Canada, he came back as an infant to the 
land of his parents. Both lost their father in 
Canada. Although one was of Scotch and the 
other of Irish descent, l)olh belong to the same 
stock which was wielded into wrought-iron by 


In 1862 they were employing a hundred men. The 
era of iron shipbuilding had begun. Palmer was 
making the "i'jne famous, but the dyde was then 
easily first in the field. Neither dyne nor Clyde 
dreamed that the lad who was taking his seal^ 
in the draughting department of a small Belfast 
.shipbuilding firm would make the North of Ireland 






scat of the greatest shipbuilcling yard in the 
»nrld. . 

Harland and Wolff^ appear to have been men who 
pad an eye for capacity among their employes. It 
ii$ not quite clear how long it was before they discovered 
i'the genius whom they h;jd employed unawares. 
I^^aiiam James stuck to his work. He meant to “ go in 
win.” He had the right stuff in him and the 
?V^ht kind of mother behind him. 

LORD PJKRIE’S MOTHER. 

His mother was the third daughter of Mr. Alexander 
SSlontgomery, of (Vuinlin, co. Antrim, and niece of the 
iRev. Henry Montgomery, I.L.l)., of Belfast, who took 
l^ch an active part in the Disestablishment of the 
;! 3 rish Chun-h. 

: Young Pirnc was a very lively and observant boy 
/taking a keen interest in country pursuits and every- 
f thing that came within his range. He owed much 
Ito the advantage of having spent his early years under 
I the daily sujuTvision of a devoted mother. P'or it was 
his mother who had the early training of William 
rjames. Of silver and gold she had little, but she gave 
■him what was more ■ valuable than either silver or 
gold, in the .shape of a little manuscript book, in 
which with loving care she wrote down in .simple 
.sentences the love of a lifetime. 

In later years Lord Pirric »leclared that he would 
/advise (ivrTv voung man to make the chief corner- 
iStone of their lives this maxim :— 

Kespret your piireuts’ wisdom and {;o(jd atlvice. 

At llie oulset t)f his t arcer a yoimir man couhl not do bf.dler 
rosolvL* that by thcliclii of Diviiu; i^r.ue nothing sliall enter 
^■into his life of which his mother woiiltl not approve, or which 
fwouhi cau.se lier jiain. 

Herein wc hear an ceho of the Book of Proverbs :— 
V My keep thy father’s commandment and forsake not the 
law of thy mother, 

Bind them continually upon thine heart, and lie them about 
' ihy Tieck. 

When thou gocst It shall lead ihcc, when tiioii slecpcst it 
shall keep thee, and wdien thou awakest it shall talk with thee. 

For the commandment is a lamp, and the law is light, and 
reproofs of instruction arc the w'ay of Ji/c. 

HIS mother’s maxims. 

Few men have obeyed this precept more literally 
than T.or(l Pirrie. As one who wrote of him said 
quite recently:— 

Lord rirrie’s mother framed a code of hiw's for her son’s 
i :Obsei vance, quaint, lender, pious, and vastly wise and sound. 

• And the beauty of it is that her system succeeded. I.ord 
;vpirtie grew lip on the system, lie based his career upon it. 

’ The treasured little volume in which his mother wrote down 
V:Jicr thoughts and asyiirations concerning him has never been 
i ilar from his hand. Lt has accompanied him on all his many 
]: voyages. It has lain snug in his pocket while he lias been 
JjftCgotialing deals with the piinces of mqney and industry on 
^;l)plh sides of the Atlantic. 'This is no namby-pamby senti- 
tnentalism, no gush. 'I'his little volume of coun.sel in his 
;?mpther*s hand was for many years the stay and support of his 
i^^recr, and since then, seeing that he feels that he owes his 
^^fortunc to it, what more i ight and natural than that he shouhl 
Regard it with pious reverence and treasure it as his ricliest 
^possession ? 

I have not .seen the book which has been I.ord 


Pirrie’.s guide and compass through the stormy seas 
of life, for it has never been publishedbut extracts 
which have been published show that the mother was 
a shrewd, practical woman who knew how to condense 
into a few simple sentences the wisdom born of the 
observation and experience of a lifetime. For instance, 
she wrote:— 

It is the result of everyday experience that steady attention 
to matters of detail lies at the root of human progress, and 
that diligence is above all the mother of good lucfc. Accuracy 
is also of much importance, and an invariable mark of good 
training in a man, accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, 
accuracy in the transaction of affairs. What is done in busi¬ 
ness must be well done ; for it is better to accomplish perfectly 
a small amount of work than to half-do ten times as much. A 
wise man used to say, “ Stay a little, that we may make an end 
the sooner.” 

Simple industry and studious exactness would be the making 
of Ireland. Method is essential, and enables a large ainount 
of work to be got through with satisfaction. Despatch comes 
with practice. “If you want your work well done,” says the 
proverb, “ go and do it; if you don’t want it done, send some 
one else.” 

ms FIRST START. 

With these maxims in his head, and the inspiring 
influence of his mother ever behind him at home, 
William James soon made his mark. He rose rapidly 
in favour. He was steady, energetic and pushing. 
He had ft. head on his shoulders, an observant eye, 
and he never spared himself when work had to be 
done. By degrees he was trusted with more important 
work. When he was hardly out of his teens he was 
sent o(T to sea to learn the miseries and discomforts 
of sea travel as they then existed. And what he had 
to do when he came back was to take note of his 
difficulties and privations seriatim and so improve his 
miislcr’s ships that these discomforts and di.sabilities 
should be ruled out of the products of the Queen’s 
Island Yard. 

HARLAND AND WOLFF. 

I'hc story of the creation of the great .sliipl)uilding 
firm of Harland and Wolff, properly told, would be 
an epic of modern industry. The founder of the firm, 
Sir Edward Harland, was a man of original genius, 
of bold initiative and great capacity in the selection of 
assistants. With his partner Wolff he decided that a 
mudbank in the North of Ireland was the ideal site 
for a shipbuilding yard. It seemed a crazy decision. 
Ireland produced none of tlie ingredients necessary 
for the construction of steamships. Irishmen had 
never shown much capacity for the building of ships. 
Neither had Ireland ever created a great merchant 
marine. There were no skilled artisans available on 
the spot. Of the raw material, iron and steel and brass 
and wood, not one ton could be produced in the 
whole of Ireland. And what was perhaps still more 
important, coal, the magician whose touch alone could 
transmute iron ore and pig iron into hulls of ships, 
marine engines, and all the appurtenances thereof, had 
to be imported from Great Britain. Neither skilled 
labour, capital, nor raw materials were to be found 
in Belfast when Sir Edward Harland decided to enter 



into competition with the Clyde, the Tyne and the 
Tees, which had everything needed close to their back 
door. Orpheus with his lyre made trees and the 
mountain tops that freeze move hither and thither 
it Jiis will. Not less marvellous was the magic by 
which, as by the wand of an enchanter, men and money, 
coal and iron hastened to the mudbank on Queen's 
Island, from which access to the sea had to be gained 
by an artificial channel. 'J'hey began in 1859 with a 
staff of 44 men and an acreage of 3! acres. They 
now cover 80 acres and employ 14,000 men. And all 
this w'as accomplished in half a century :— 

O small beginnings, ye are great and strong ! 

Based in a faithful heart and weariless biain, 

Ye build ihe future fair, ye conquer wrong, 

Ye earn the crown and wear it not in vain. 

A TRIUMPH OF BRAIN- 

Sir Edward Harland, Mr. Wolff, Lord Pirrie, Mr. 
Alick Carlisle, Mr. Bailey, the Wilsons, and others who 
might be named, are entitled to a foremost position 
among the great industrial heroes of our time. Jt is all 
very well to exalt Labour and to maintain that Labour 
alone is the source of wealth. All the labour of all 
the men who were gathered together and trained to 
discipline and set to work at the construction of the 
ocean ferries of our time could not have created the 
great wage-earning machine which, year in year out, 
distributes a million pounds sterling to Labour in 
Belfast. Without the Harlands, the Pirrics, and the 
Carlisles Labour would have found not even a penny 
piece on the Queen’s Island mudbank. Nor would 
any Government Department have ventured, greatly 
daring, to attempt such a venture as the creation of 
this shipyard. Brain, after all, is the great thau- 
maturgist. It is genius which transmutes by its 
alchemy the grosser metals into gold. 

—AND OF RULE OF THUMB, 

The firm seems to have been born under a lucky 
star. It has had its misfortunes when it has ventured 
out of the beaten track. But so long as it remained 
true to the task set before it by its founder it was 
uniformly successful. And here, again, we find our¬ 
selves confronted by a strange paradox. Shipbuilding 
is of all the crafts the one which demands the most 
science. But Harland and Wolff knew nothing of 
science. Neither did Messrs. Pirrie and Carlisle, who 
succeeded them in the direction and control of the 
firm. The firm, from the first to the last, has built its 
ships by the rule of thumb. It began with small 
ships, it experimented with bigger ships, it tried ex¬ 
periments in all directions, and profited by their result. 
But although it has now the record for building the 
biggest and safest ships in the world, it has done it all 
not by scientific calculation, but by the sheer genius 
of the rule of thumb carried to the «th point. 
None of the great men who built up this marvel of 
constructive skill and made it capable of turning out 
the leviathans of the modern world could have passed 
an ordinary Civil Service examination. One of the 


greatest of them never learned to spell. But they 
built the Olympic, that wonder of the world. 

BELFAST AND ITS WORJC.MEN. 

One of the essential elements in the «reation of a 
successful industry is a constant supply of labour, 
obedient, skilled and docile. Belfast is the last place 
in the whole world whdre we should look for the raw 
supply of the labour required, 'rhe Black North has 
combined in its sons the dour doggedness of the Scot 
with the fiery combativeness of the Irishman. Belfast 
has long been notorious for the readiness with which 
its sons let their angry passions rise on the .slightest 
provocation. They are the only people in the British 
Empire who commemorate historical anniversaries by 
provoking alwins and occasionally producing bloody 
riots. When religion and history fail to supply them 
with an opportunity of showing that they have 
inherited the family characteristics of tlieir pro¬ 
genitor C'ain, they take a fierce delight in industrial 
wars. It was in the midst of this hornet’s nest of 
Kilkenny cats, to perpetrate an expressive Hibeniieism, 
that Harland and VVolff pitched their tent. They 
tamed the wild aboriginal and taught him to expend 
his energies not on l.)reaking heads, l)ut in driving 
rivets. 'I'hcy took the two-lianded j)iped who had 
previously earned an exiguous living l^y digging 
potatoes, and turned him into a skilled mechanic^ 
who, working in combination with his fellows and 
under the direction of his masters, turned out Olympics 
and Majesties as easily as his ancestors wove the 
wicker-work coracles of the western coast. The task 
was not achieved without many a tough and well- 
contested battle. The masters were as tough as their 
men, and they never shrank from the fray. NT) system 
of co-partnership, no tribunal of arl)itralion, was ever 
invented to evade the stern issues of industrial war¬ 
fare. Men struck and struck again. One strike 
lasted ten months. As a rule, if a strike lasted a day, 
It ran its course in ft)ur or eight weeks. But whether: 
in war or in peace, the conil)ataiits understood eadii 
other, and when the battle was over they shcjok haodsi 
without rancour and resumed their fruitful joint’ 
labour in good heart. 

THE TRIUMFJI OF HONESTY AND .SKILL. 

I remember some forty odd years ago reading 
jeremiads by Mr. Eroude over the alleged decay of 
honest workmanship in modern Britain. The 
foundering of the Mwga^ra was one of the incidents 
which in tliosc days .supplied the propihets of disaster 
with materials for their sombre prognostications of 
coming doom. If wc could raise Mr. Froude from the 
grave it would be interesting to have bis comments 
upon the superb results of modern shipbuilding. 
Better workmanship has never been put into floating 
craft since the world began than that which has been 
employed by Harland and Wolff. They are not the 
jerrybuilders of the sea. After breasting the .storms of 
the Atlantic for a quarter of a century, the WhifI 



liner Britannic seemed to renew her youth and 
l^ftclipsed all her previous records. The Oceanic^ among 
^|i)ther vessels, only,put* on her best speed after standing 
i the wear and tear of a dozen years in constant service. 

ft. ■:? ■ • * 

I'" THE BUTLDTNC; OF TilK SHIP.’’ 

ii! Longfellow’s “ The Building of the Ship ” needs to 
rewritten to suit the age of steel, l)ut its spirit lives 
§:in Harland and Wolff’s shipyard :- ■ 

BuiM me slraiglil, O worlliy Master ! 

% Staiincli and strong;, a i^oodly vessel 

Tlial shall ai all disaster, 

And with wave ami whirlwind wrestle.^’ 

The merchant's word 
Delighted the Master heard ; 

]‘'or his heart was in liis work, and the heart 
Givclh f;race unto every Art. 

V.V.- • • • • • *• 

And with a voice that was full office 
{■ He answered, “ Krc long we will launch 

r A vessel as goodly, and strong and staunch, 

As ever weathered a wintry sea.” 

Longfcllow’-s words were more literally fulfilltd at 
^ Queen’s Island than in the shipyard where they used 
; cedar of Maine and Georgia pine. I’his day and every 
day may be seen at Belfast how— 

Day by day the vessel grew . , , 

i Till after many a week, at length, 

Wonderful for form and strength 

ii Sublime in its enormous V)!dk, 

Doomed -dofl the shadowy hulk 1 

When Sir Edw^ard Harland began in 1859—for the 
| 4 nn of Harland and Wolff only came into existence 
}!' 1 n 1862, when Mr. G. W. W'olff was taken into partner- 
iihip—they built small ships of 2,000 tons. The first 
order they booked was ftir three stt amers of the Bibby 
Line, 270 feet long, 34 feet wide, and 22 fc(‘t 9 inches 
Vdeep. Their latest sliips are 45,000 tons, 880 feet long, 

" 92 feet wide, and 64 feet deep, 

- • 

SIR EDWARD HARLAND. 

Edward J. Harland was not an liishnum. He was 
: the son of a Scarborough doctor, who s(‘r\'ed his 
^apprenticeship as an engineer in the Stcplicnson Works 
^ dt Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. He worked as a journeyman 
at a pound a week at J. and G. Th('mson\s ship}ard 
on the Clyde, and got his first chance as manager of 
JkThomas Toward’s shipyard on the 'J’yne. When 
i'Only twenty-three years old he ap|)licd for and 
g^tained the post of manager of the Quex^n’s island 
'iishipyard, then doing l.nisiness on a small scale nndiT 
5 R, Hickson and (o. No sooner was he installed than 
|h€ was confronted l>y a strike. He broke it by import¬ 
ing blacklegs from the (lyde, who worked for a time, 
then, under the persuasion of peaceful picketing, 
lyithdrew. His best friends advised him to throw up 
|:the job. Hickson had to compound with his creditors, 
Harland had himself to guarantee the wages of 
|i0ie faithful few who stuck to him. if the strikers had 
jft^on there would have bi:en no Harland and WolfT to- 
I^ut Harland was a man of mettle 1 have 
Smouhted a restive horse,’’ he said, ‘‘ and i will ride 


him to the stable.” He persevered, got the Bank of 
Ireland to back him, imported more blacklegs from 
the Tyne, and finally triumphed. Three years later 
Hickson sold out, and Harland came into possession, 
when only twenty-six, of the Queen’s Island shipyard. 

WHAT HE DID FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

Professor Oldham, in his interesting lecture on 
“ The History of Belfast Shipbuilding,” attributes 
the success of the Queen’s l.sland firm, first, to its 
proximity to Liverpool—the Lagan has been the ship- 
yiird of the Mersey ”—and, secondly, to the initiative, 
energy and genius of Sir Edward Harland. He early 
grasped the idea that the fish was the finest design for 
a vessel, but a.s a ship must float, the art and mystery 
of shipbuilding lay in liitting upon the happy medium 
of velocity and stability. Professor Oldliam says :— 

Mr. K. Tin:land was the first shipbuilder lo perceive that an 
iron ship need not be kept to the lines that were most suitable for 
wooden vessels, lie had early conceived his theory that if an 
iron ship were increased in Jeriglh without a corresponding 
increase of beam, the carrying power both for cargo and 
juissengcrs would lie much greater, that the ships would show 
improved qualities in a sea-way, and that (notwithstanding the 
increased aetommodation) the same s|)ee(l with the same power 
would b<‘ obtained by only a slight iweicase in the first “caiiilal 
cost.” This idea was original with him, and is the rea.son 
why Ilelfast Sias become especially the place for building very 
large ships. He was confident that length could be fully 
compensated for by making the upper deck entirely of iron. 
“ In this way,” lo (juole Mr. llarhind’s own words, ‘‘the hull 
of the ship was (onverled into a box gifdcr of immensely 
increased strength, and was, I believe, the first ocean steamer 
ever so conslrueted,” He persuaded the Hibby firm to apply 
this theory lo the two ships for their second order, which were 
made 310 feet Jong. These new vessels were nicknamed 
“l>ibl)y’s coffins,’* by the old sailors, but they inaugurated a 
new era in ship conslruetionj partly because of the greater 
cargoes whieli they carrictl, but principally from the regularity 
with which they mnde their voyages w'ilh such surprisingly small 
consumption of coal.” 

'i’he firm has ever continued to apply new ideas in the design 
of their ves.scls. A few of their novelties may be mentioned as 
ilhistTatioris. The sbaipiiess of their fish-like hull conduced to 
steariincKs in a piudiing sea, as the ship went through the crest 
of the wavts—“it was not only easier for the vessel, but the 
.shortest r ad —iht? bow^ Ijcaring a turtlc*back covering lo 
throw off the .shipped waters. The perpendicular stem formed 
by culling the forefoot and figurehead aw‘ay w'as an artistic 
sacrifice to efficiency, for wdien combined w'ith a new' powerful 
steering gear, w orked amidships, it allow'ed the extremely long 
shijis lo l.)<? easily handled and swung round in narrow channels 
of navigation. To give large carrying capacity, they gave lo 
tlieir ships “flatness of lioltom and squareness of bilge,” and 
the “ Belfast bottom,” as it is technically known, has since been 
generally imitated. Finding it impossible lo combine salis- 
laelorily wood with iron (the two maierials being so differently 
.'liiected by temperature and moisture), they filled in the spaces 
between frames, etc., wdtli Portland cement instead of chocks 
of w ood. 

'TJiey were also pioneers in the introduction of marine 
engines and w^erc early advocates of the surface condenser. 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff have been identified with all the 
steps in the yierfecting of the reciprocating engine—from the 
simple engine to the compound, the triple-expansion, and 
especially the (piadruple expansion on Ike lialanced principle, 
which not only increased the efficiency and eccmoniy of the 
machinery, hut also greatly added lo the comfort of passengers 
by eliminating vibration. 



THE WHITE STAR LINE, 


It is sometimes said that the White Star line made 
the fortune of Harland and Wolff. But, as Professor 
Oldham points out, the fact is that it was the other 
way about. Messrs. Ismay and Fletcher started the 
Oceanic Steam Navigalion Company in 1869 because 
they saw that Harland and Wolff had invented a type 
of vessel which was both sjjeedy and etHaioniical. 
This firm have built over fifty While Star liners as well 
as all the Bibby liners. 

The evolution of the White Star ships can be stated 
in a couple of lines :— 



. 

Length. 

Pre;ini. 

Hold. Shnft 



Feet. 

Fofl. 


'J’onnage. Hor.se-powei 

1870 

Oct^anic 

400 

41 

33 

17,000 

1910 

Olympic 

882 

92 

64 

45,cxx> 16,000 

The While 

ir monsters 

are 

built for safety’ am 


comfort rather than for speed. 'Jbe Mauretania, carry ¬ 
ing 6,000 tons less cargo, requires 75,000 shaft horse¬ 
power in order to make twenty-six knots an hour, 
against twenty-one knots of the Olympic, 

THE queen’s island shipyard, 

I am not going to tr\' to describe the works, for, in 
the first place, 1 have never seen them, and, in the 
second place, judging from tlic elaborate descriptions 
of those wlio have inspected them, 1 sliould yttcriy fail 
to do anything but bewilder the reader with a confusixl 
impression of immensit}', lighted and worked by as 
much electricity as would illuminate the streets of a 
town of 300,000 inhaliitants. A few' nuggety facts, 
however, stand out from the bewildering maze of 
figures w'hidi dwell in the memory. To make the foun¬ 
dation of the slips on which the Olympic and Titanic 
were built required an expenditure of £250,000. iiu y 
have got a 200-ton floating crane—the largest in the 
world ; the travelling cantilever cranes are Brolnling- 
naginn monsters, wdiose reach of arm and lifting 
capacity arc quite uncanny. 

THE OUTPUT OF SHIPS. 


The firm has liranchcs or sister establishments at 


Liverpool and at Southampton. At the latter place; 
they employ from 2,500 to 3,000 men. Harland and 
Wolff have on twelve occasions during the List twenty' 
years figured at the head of the shipbuilding returns. 
The following record of their tonnage will be found 
interesting:— 


No. of 
Vessels. 


Hoard 4 » 1 ’'J'laflo ■ 

Gross RcKisilor. 
'Tons. 


LlI.JC 


1896 

1897 
1899 
1901 
1903 

1906 
190S 

1910 

1911 


12 

10 
7 

7 

8 

9 

11 

8 

8 


81.316 
S/1,240 
82,634 

92.316 
110,463 

85,287 

106,528 
115,861 
118,209 


61,324 

45.^50 

60,150 
76,000 
100,400 
72,031 
96,700 
05,840 
100,130 
96,916 


In addition to mercantile work, they have supplied 


the machinery for some if the largc.st vessels in the 
British Navy, as follows ;— 


II.M.S. IfiWftiba! . 

ll.M.S. Qmcn . 

11 . M. S. EihiHini 1 7 /. 

II.M.S. Minotaur ... 
II.M.S. Niptune . 


15,000 I.II.P. 
18,000 ,, 

18,000 „ 


27,000 

25,000 S.11.1\ 


At Belfast, Bootle, agd Southampton Harland and 
Wolff ein|)U)y a standing army of between 17,000 and 
20,000 workmen, w hose vveekly wage is £30,000, equal 
to an a.nnual wage bill of £1,500,000. 'I'he nominal 
capital of the company is £600,000, held in si.\ hundred 
shares of £1,000 each. I he value of the works repre¬ 
sents more than £2,000,000. 


LORD PIRRIE’s ('ARKER. 


After this digression com erning the famoii.s shipyard, 
in which he had at (jne time tlic major interest, and ol 
which he is still the chairman, it is time to return to 
Lord Pirrie. His rise was very rapid. He entered the 
yard when a lad ol filteen. He was luiad draughtsman 
when the Oceanic was desig,ned in jSOq, when he was 
twenty-two. Five yeais later, wlien he was only 
twenty-seven, lie becanu‘ partma*. and was soon master 
of the eoneern. 

AtaC'K CAKLISLK.” 

Jf 1 had spare I slumld like to devote a. special 
cliapler to Mr. Carlisle, the, rousin and brother-in-law 
of Lord Firrie, who entered the l)nsine.ss as an appren¬ 
tice in JCS70. Lord Pirrie left tlic organisation of the 
business to Ins capable brolliei -in-la\v, who worked like 
M demon. Up till his retirement he practically never 
took a lioliday. His instantaneitv of decision enabled 
him to get through the work of hall a dozen ordinary 
men. 1 Ic designed everything; looked aft(‘reveryl)iing; 
and had all the detail of every thing at his fingers’ emls. 
So herculean were his iaboiirs that no one was sur- 
prise<] when it was annoumrd that he had retired 
from the acih'r management. 0} the great concern— 
which has still tiie advantage of his consultative abili¬ 
ties. Many wondered how tlic shipyard would get on 
witliout him. But he had orgaoised it on solid 
foundations, 'fhe; Carlisle tradition is not .soon for¬ 
gotten ; and Marlaiul and AVoIlT (oniinues to piusper 
amazingly. Some tinu* ago Lord Jfirrie si.'ld the major 
interests in the company to .Messrs, J. Brown and ; 
Co., of ('iydehank, Sheffi(‘ld, who at, present own the 
celebrated Clydebank works, and will enter into full 
control of the famous iri.sh shipyard when Lord Pirrie 
lelirc'S Iroin the chairmansliiic 


THE CHARACTER OF LORD PIRRIE. 


Of Lord Pirrie as a man I can say nothing at first 
hand. 1 have never met Lord Pirrie, and when 1 began 
to wTite this sketch he was pr(‘paring for an operation 
which has, fortunately, been successful. If I had met 
him it is doubtful whether 1 could have fathomed that 
somewhat unfathomable character, of whom tho.se who 
knew him be.st say they knew' him least, who has 
carved his upward way to fame and fortune in cora-^ 
parative solitude of soul. 































Il/ v IQs speciality, which he h^ carried almost to the 
l^int of genius, was a magnetic talent for persuading 
;^eop]c to entrust him with orders. But in this, as in 
; much else, he preferred solitude to company. He 
i always dealt with those with whom he did business 
between four eyes.” Two’s company and three’s 
hone ; and of his exploits in persuading reluctant pur- 
; cl^'sei's to agree to his own 'terms there are no eye- 
yritnesses. Said one who knew him well: “ Those who 
J j(net Lord Pirrie for the first time were quite confident 
ilhat they would have no difficulty in besting the 
Ihpparently guileless, innocent gentleman who ushered 
||hem into his office. Jiut no matter who they were, 
^jtiitey all came out shorn.” This Svengah-like gift of 
llvfascination has done wonders for Harland and Wolff. 
I^e firm always gave its customers good value for their 
l^tooney, but Lord Pirrie it was who persuaded them that 
S jt would be so. If he had the innocence of the dove, he 
galso was as wise as a serpent; and the impression of his 
I wisdom lingered last. 

HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


Lord I’irric has devoted considerable attention to 
rpublic life. In 1896-7 he was Lord Mayor of Belfast, 
They were memorable years in the history of the city, 
( and Belfast testified its admiration of his character 
?' by making him its first honorary freeman—Lady 
Pirrie was subsequently made a sharer in the Freedom 
’. of the City. His Lord Mayoralty was distinguished 
( not only by his public-spirited enterprise in municipal 
if affairs and his hospitality, but liy his generous senti- 
ifinent towards all men, so that in a city hitherto noted 
I for religious differences all creeds and classes were 
|:.%awn closer together. During his term of office the 
f^city boundaries were greatly extended and Catholics 
Ifensured admittance to the Council. 

’ Aided by his wife. Lord Pirrie was instrumental in 
I'iurthering the erection of a large new hospital, the 
iifEoyal Victoria, in celebration of tlie Diamond Jubilee 
§Of Queen Victoria. He personally supervised the 
^'design and construction of this building, which is 
j'one of the most scientifically-constructed and best- 
f equipped institutions of the kind in the world. 

; He has taken an active part in the municipal affairs 
( of Belfast, and served in 1896-7 as Lord Mayor, His 
f election was a well-earned tribute to the man of whom 
f Lord Dufferin said :—“ He is a man who by his talents 
Ifftnd indefatigable exertions has so stimulated the 
activity of his town that he has lifted it from its foriner 
|5(|COmparatively inferior position to that of being the 
l^rd greatest commercial city in the whole Empire.” 

A GREAT IRISHMAN. 

I His zeal for the development of Ireland and Irish 
J^^ustry is by no means confined to Belfast. Together 
*|i|i|fith Lord Iveagh he projected a system of motor-cars 


’ which the produce of the country districts of Ireland 
" j^uld be brought to market. He is a great believer in 
industrial resources of Ireland and the Irish people, 
^^tlie Irish emigrate in thou.sands every year. “ This 
” not to be,” he declared. ” Why, Ireland herself 


is ready for -commerce.” . Why shotild S^e let her ’ 
choicest children go hence to foster the commerce of 
other lands beyond the Empire’s limits, when she 
herself has need of them ? ” Ireland is so ripe fw* 
commerce that I .should be very sorry to advise one Of 
her young men to try his chances abroad while such' 
glorious prospects remain at his own doorstep.” When 
he was a Conservative the Unionists made him a Privy 
Councillor. 'Hie Liberals made him a peer in 1906, 
and Lord Aberdeen made him Comptroller of the 
Viceregal household. 

• LADY PIRRIE. 

Fortunate in business, he was equally fortunate in 
marriage. He married Margaret Montgomery, the 
daughter of John Carlisle, M.A., of Belfast, whose 
brother, another young man of genius, succeeded Lord 
Pirrie as head draughtsman. It would not be correct 
to say that Lord Pirrie was made by the Carlisles, but 
Lord Pirrie would be the first to admit that without 
his wife and his brother-in-law he could never have 
achieved his astonishing success. Lady Pirrie has been 
in more ways than one the helpmate of his life. Unfor¬ 
tunately without children, she has concentrated upon 
her husband all the wealth of a loving nature and a 
shrewd and powerful mind. 

Since 1879 Lady Pirrie has been her husbiind’s 
constant,companion, travelling round the world and 
going everywhere with him, has taken a keen interest 
in everything connected with the welfare and further¬ 
ance of Harland and Wolff’s interests, coming into 
close contact with his ship-owning friends. Their 
iptcrests are always united, and while ,he looks 
after the business part, all who know her recognise 
that she helps to bind closely together the link 
between the commercial and social life which adds to 
the success of one’s undertakings. 

THE DIRECTOR OF A MIGHTY FLEET. 

Lord Pirrie’s shipping interests in 1909 included 
directorships in the following companies :— 

Slcuiiibliipa. 

British and North Atlantic Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany (Dominion Line) .il 

Frederick Ley land and Co.. ... 36 

International Mercantile Marine Company (Ameri¬ 
can Line) ... 4 

Mississippi and Dominion S.S. Company (Dominion 

Line) . ... 3 

Oceanic Steam Navigation Company (White Star 

Line) .30 

Wilsons and Furness-Leyland Lines . 6 

Total ... 90 

In 1910 he bought the undertakings of the late 
Sir Alfred Jones. This made him owner of a 
considerable portion of the following companies;— 

Sieamsliips. 

Elder, Dempster and Co.12 

African S.S. Company . ... 

British and African Steam Navigation Company ... 36 

Elder, Dempster Shipping Company.25 

Imperial Direct West India Mail Service Co. ... 6 
Elders and FylTes, Limited ... \ .16 

ToUl ••• •§• ••• ... 117 



Lord Pirrie thus was directly concerned with the 
affairs of 207 steamships^ including scores of vessels 
of 2,000 to 5,000 tons and the great White Star liners 
of 25,000 tons. As chairman of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff’s, the great Belfast shipbuilding firm, in which 
he has been a partner for thirty-eight years, he con¬ 
trolled the fortunes of 10,000 hands, and in some 
degree of Belfast itself. The London and South 
Western Railway, the London City and Midland Bank, 
and the Scottish Widows Assurance Fund claim him 
as a director. 

But still he was not satisfied. The other day he 
negotiated the purchase through Sir Owen Pounds 
of the Royal Pacific Mail Company and the Union 
Castle Line. 

A LAST WORD. 

The keynotes of Lord Pirrie’s character are the 
cheerful optimism and enthusiastic zeal he evinces in 
everything. Foresight, optimism, incessant industry. 


the selection of able lieutenants (a sure mark of superior 
ability), the constant introduction of new and improved 
devices, world-wide travel and observation—every 
possible combination of mind anS body, land and 
ocean, theory and practice, science and matter, have 
been brought into requisition, united with unique 
powers of organisation, to build up the greatest busi¬ 
ness of the kind that has existed in the world since 
men first began to go down to the sea in ships. 

This is not a biography but a character sketch, and 
it would be a mistake to overload it with the long roll 
of his directorships on railways and steamship com¬ 
panies, of banks and telegraph companies, of trustee 
and insurance companies, of oil mills and I know nut 
what. Let it suffice in this connection merely to print 
the string of letters that a^Dpear after his name in the 
Directory :— 

The Right Honourable Lord Pirrie, P.C., K.P., 
LL.I)., D.Sc., D.L., |.P., M.I.C.E., M.Inst.M.E.,: 
M.LN.A. 



PheUgraph hy\ {La/ayette^ Duilin, 


Aa Earlier Portrait of Lord Pirrie. 






Punch.'] 

The Burst Up. 

I The Worker : “ ’Elio, boss, here’s 
n general bust up at last I Thank 'eaving 
|fe know where we are.” 

f^(One of the Labour leaders had declared 
what was wanted was **a general 
Must up all round to put an end to shilly- 

IWlying ”)• 



Pacquinc,] • (Turin. 

The German Chancellor’s Surprise. 

Before the Elections, After the Eketions, 

“ Never fear, little man, wc will find a I “ Good heavens I He will fill up the 
corner even for you.” | whole House.” 


















Le Crt de P/tris."] « 

The Balance of Power. 


Kladderadaisch,'] 


K 5 lnl 


[Berlin. 


John Bull ; “ Sit tight, my children ; 1 am going to preserve Refers to the complete capture of Cologne by the Socialists, ;; 
the equilibrium.** who w'on all the seats. 


























; in Picture PolHicsA 

The Peacemaker-General. 

The Peacemaker-** General ** (Sir George Askwith): “ There .ue those bells 
again I 1 wonder what would happen if I were to strike 1 


KlatfderadatschJl iBenln* 

The ConsuItatioiL 

The Chancelior: “The left liand 
(Social Democrats) has suddenly grown to 
an enormous size. Do you think that any¬ 
thing can be done to reduce the swelling If 



Kik§nkt,l 


An Angflo-German Understanding 

results in a further extension of peace. 
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V’ojy •/lifiii 



Up Out of the Gloom. 






iitnmd^u JoumaU\ 

Unde Sam of the Orienb 
























^■*■1 [Berlin 

Tranquillised China. 

The Empkicss Dowager : “ Come, child, wc must go into exile.” 

The Ex-Emperor ; “ Ob, Aunty, I just want to see how Sun Vat Sen and 
Yuan Slii'Kai settle each other I” 




P$uiqinHO, J 


[Turio. 


I He Wants Everything^. 

' Thk Bkar : “ I should like to eat the calces 
too, if il Wsisn't for the conqueror,** 



Mucha.\ "• LWarsaw, 

The Royal Unemployed 


' This picture shows the ex-Shah of Persia playing chess with 
ex-King Manuel. The ea-Regent of China, holding in his 
^ms the ex-Emperot of China, remarks : “ Both of your chess- 
mqn [Portuguese and Persian] appear to be pretty busy going 
i-Jbr one another [referring to the continued unrest in both 
.eotintrics]. Hurry up with your game as I want to play, too, 
;iWe dhall soon sec how the Chinese Republican puppets shape I ” 



Mr, Rooskvki.t 
Mr. Taft 1 


My dear friend, you had letter look t 
some Other country! North America 
loo small for you,** 














Louder. 



















l? The Next Great Word in the Evolution of Peace. 

“■ -1 


A PtEA FOR A DEVELOPMENT OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

. 

I T is my privilege to publish the following Manifesto by one of the shrewdest and ablest public men 
to whom Latin America has gi\'cn birth in our time. It is a masterly presentation of a plea for taking 
a forward step towards the world^s peace by adding to the Monroe doctiinc, which forbids all conquest 
by European nations in the Western hemisphere^ the important corollary placing under the same interdict 
all conquest in the American Continent, without regard to the origin of the conquerors. Obviously 
this interdict at first sight seems to have as its objective a desire to make the extended Monroe doctrine 
a barrier against the possible ambitions of the countrymen of President Monroe. But in reality, as there is 
no citizen of the United States who desires to make any such conquest, the acceptance of such a 
formula by the Government at Washington would have as its first and immediate result the removal of the 
one great obstacle which hinders the extension of the influence and the interests of the United States 
in Latin America. 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard the proposal as one prompted solely by the position of 
the United States. Such an extension of the Monroe doctrine is neces.sary to secure the success of the 
Monroe doctrine itself. For that doctrine is not aimed solely at the prevention of European conquest. 
It vetoes European intervention “for the purpose of oppressing” the American States or “controlling 
in any other manner their destiny.” The latter clause is often forgotten. It is obvious that 
so long as conquest is allowed in the Western hemisphere any American Republic bent upon extending 
its frontiers might enter into an alliance with a European or Asiatic State in terms wliich would 
have the effect of placing the control of the conquered territory in fact, altliough not in form, in the 
hands of the powerful ally whose military or naval forces had elTccted the conquest. If all frontiers, 
were stereotyped as they exi.st to-day—barring such readjustments as might be crfe('tcd by friendly , 
arrangements—this easy way of evading the Monroe doctrine could be as easily l)l()('ked. American 
Republics would be delivered once for all^ from the temptation of wars of conquest, and this .self-denying 
ordinance would render it impossible for them to reward a European i)r an Asiatic ally with an: 
exceptional po.sition in the conquered territory. 

There is a third consideration which must not be lost sight of. Britain, France and Holland all, 
have colonies in South America. Suppose that by the fortune of w'ar any one of these passed into 
the hands of Germany, Italy, or Japan. As long as conquest is admitted as a right of American States 
it is a moot question whether that right might not be claimed and exercised by the new' holder of any 
one of the Guianas. It may .seem a remote danger, but it is as well to be on guard against all possible 
contingencies. 


Wanted: a Revised and Extended 
Monroe Doctrine. 

I.— THE MENACE OF EXPANSION. 

The present conditions throughout the world 
cannot be called those of peace and tranquillity. Even 
the most optimistically inclined must recognise the 
universal unrest prevailing in all manifestations of 
life—socially, within the States, and internationally, 
amongst the Stales themselves. The conflict of classes 
is no less acute than the rivalry of Empires. 

Events to-day develop at a pace unknown in cnrlicr 
periods. Modern n\ethods of. travel, transportation 
and communication have made the world smaller jmd 
accelerated the evolution from cause to effect, con- 
den.sing, so to speak, into years or decades what in 
former centuries only matured in the life of several 
generations. Social and international problems to-day 
^ demand untiring watchfulness and swift solution; 
neglect or pusillanimity spell disaster. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW—IN THEORY. 

All the civili.scd nations have accepted the principles 
of international law, which are identical for all of them. 
This unanimity is, indeed, reassuring. The differences 


which remain nnsctllod refer to si)e(’ial points, and do 
not affect the fundamental doctrines. Inirthermore, 
the effort to .settle those differences and to reach; 
perfect harmon)' is unceasing, and so widely .spread 
that it may bit called universal. 

The essential purpose of international law, in a world 
evolved from violence, bloodshed and greed from time 
immemorial, is noble to the point of sublimity : justice 1 
amongst nations. It is the highest ideal, embracing 
liberty itnd charity, for where oppression or cruelty 
begin.s, justic e ends. 

Such is the written law, ratified on countle.ss occa’^ 
sions. All the nations of the world cluster under its 
protecting segis, as the invulnerable shield of their 
liberties and their existence, as sovereign peoples in 
a new and regenerate world, from which violence and 
injustice—in the eyes of the law of nations—are but 
the memory of an evil dream. Well may the humanity 
of our day rejoice in a consummation so transcendent 
in its results. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW—IN PRACTICE, 

The mere contemplation of the daily occurrence.^ 
that range themselves as links of history, and the 
analysis of the relentless tendencies, serene and deep 



the Golf Stream, that shape the course of nations, 
ever, soon dispel the hope and exultation created 
the letter of the law. Violence, bloodshed and 
Capacity, with occasional compromises that hardly 
lipnstitute an exception, are still the supreme law of 
Imtions. Mendacity and hypocrisy have increased 
’a; thousandfold ; honesty is weakness, justice and the 
leshect for the rights of others count no more than a 
in the wind j might is still, as it ever was, the 
l^y right. 

if;'The statement of these undeniable facts solely by 
of lamentation would lie thankless and puerile. 
Hi becomes indispensable to the study of the trend of 
jl^odern development. 

Ifc PEACE BV ARMAMENTS—IN EUROPE. 

■ 

'€ Military force continues to be considered the basis 
national greatness. The Powers of Europe have 
l^nstitutcd themselves into two distinct groups, the 
l^in avowed object of which is to maintain the balance 
equilibrium of forces and to secure the peace of 


It is a matter of history that no war has reddened 
l|he soil of Central Europe for the last forty years. 
iMations on the Continent may be, as they are, every 
^ne of them, like a huge barracks. 'I'he personal 
■liberty of the individual may be curtailed by prolonged 
Military service; the masses may be reduced to the 
|rery edge of the life limit wage through the imposts 
iyhich are indispensable for the enormous armaments ; 
growth of an ubiquitous proletariat, oppressed by 
sery, verging on despair and blind revolt, may 
,ve been fosttired : all that may be, but the fact 
ains that Central Europe has been free from war 
T forty years—a mjirvellous event, unparalleled in 
|ii*evious hi.itory. 

I'. EXPANSION BY WAR—OUTSIBE EUROPE. 

jpeace in Europe has not signified peace in the rest 
the world, or that the European nations have been 
|t peace with other people. The period of expansion 
^that is to say, of acquisition of territory abroad— 
;^hich had started at an earlier date, has synchronised 

g ith the self-same forty years of peace in Europe. 

xpansion has meant war in every instance. Regret¬ 
table though it may be to the great imperial Powers, 
|bdoples and nations, no matter how weak they may be, 
||pr how forlorn their hopes of resistance, have not 
^ yet learned to give up their liberties, their wealth, 
^d their soil to a powerful invjider without a .struggle. 
i|he Powers may well point to the perverse stubbornness 
the invaded nations as the real cause of the unavoid- 
Iple wars. 

|;The tide of European expansion, w'hich has always 
roeant violence, has submerged every available spot 
lb the continents and the islands throughout the 
pbd World. The remoter regions of the East and the 
ib'ker and less accessible parts of Central Africa were 
Ip' first principal centres of attraction. The field of 
bberations soon extended to better-known and more 


accessible parts of the'Old World; the psehtfail 
dition for the seizure and retention bf a given territOi^' 
was that it should be in weak hands; the distribution 
among the great Pow’ers of whatever was available in 
the Old World is well-nigh complete. 

THE ETHICS OF EXPANSION. 

No justification is required beyond success. The 
weak cannot retaliate, and the Powers have established 
amongst themselves the principle of mutual non¬ 
interference in their predatory expeditions, based on 
what is called compensation, that is to say, some par¬ 
ticipation in the spoils, as between two rival cracksmen 
who agree not to obstruct one another in exchange 
for a .share of the plunder. 

Flimsy pretexts arc always alleged on each successsive 
aggression, a.s tenable and sincere as the old-time com¬ 
plaint of the wolf against the lamb, drinking below 
the stream, for disturbing the water. These are 
simply conventional concessions to form. It is thought 
that some attempt at giving a reason should take place 
before the unsheathing of the sword. 

As a general conception, expansion is in itself 
sufficient, and requires neither justification nor defence. 

The repetition of events of a like nature, carried out 
now by this great Power, now by that, has bred the 
indiffercncj of familiarity, which, in its turn, has 
rendered peoples and governments impervious to 
moral considerations. I'lius a state of conscience has 
been created which accepts and welcomes for the nation, 
on a huge scale, what it would brand and reject as 
criminal and infamous for the individual. 

M. HANOTAUX ON THE ACCEPTED DOCTRINE. 

In the quest for expansion violence to the weak and 
treachery and disloyalty to the strong, if occasion be 
propitious, are openly advocated as legitimate means 
of action. 

The following quotation from an article of M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, at one time French Foreign Mini.ster, a 
sagacious historian and an alert and outspoken writer, 
speaks lor itself (La Revue Hebdomadaire, Paris, 
November 25,1911): 

“ . . . As a convinced believer in the policy of 
the balance of power (riquilibre) I ask that France 
should devote herself to maintaining as far as possible 
the equal balance amongst the great Powers. 

“ In order fully to explain my point of view I would 
call to mind Italy’s example. She has indeed known 
how to employ these tactics, and she reaps the benefit 
to-day. At the very moment that she is entering 
upon a most difficult enterprise, which in reality 
menaces the interests of the two European groups of 
nations, and which, in any case, seriously jeopardises 
one of the principal axioms of general politics^—^viz., 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire—Italy’s diplo¬ 
matic situation is so strong that neither of these two 
groups, whatever may lie their real sentiment in the 
matter, dares to cross Italy’s path or even to offer the 
slightest remark, so grave is their fear that by so doing 



to join therivalc^bihlttkMli.: 
is thuiplay^ surety (sur It vehwrs) a 

I; il^tne which, on the other hand, is a very risky one. . » 
• ■ “ . ./. . It was this thought (of maintaining toe 

baknce of power) which took M. Waddington to the 
Berlm Congress, whence he brought Tunis back for us; 
it was this thought which took M. Jules Ferry to the 
Golonifl Conference at Berlin also, to obtain the 
rtoOgnition of our dominion in Central Africa with our 
rights on the Belgian Congo; it was this thought 
which, inspiring our conduct in 1898, allowed us to 
acquire without striking a blow and without granting 
‘ compensation ’ to anyone, the liberation of 1'unis, 
the extension of Indo-China as far as Mekong, the 
seizure of Madagascar, the large extension of our 
establishments on the West Coast and on the coast of 
Guinea, and, finally, the joining of all our African 
Colonies over the vast territories forming the three 
basins of the Niger, the Congo and the Nik*. France, 
relying on the. Franco-Russian Alliance, holds an 
{dmirable position for defence ; she provokes no one, 
and can bide her time.” 

THE CONTRAST BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ETHICS. 

" Without striking a blow,” “ France provokes no 
one ” ; there is a delightful candour in these statements. 
The wars in Indo-China and the butcheries in Mada¬ 
gascar, without further enumeration, being against 
weaker, and, in the case of Madagascar, practically 
helpless nations, are neither “ blows ” nor “ provo¬ 
cations.” 

Comment is superfluous. It is certain that the 
illustrious writer just quoted must be a model citizen 
in every way; that he abhors treachery and chicane ; 
that he never would resort to violence, nor acquire land 
or chattels except for value received to the satisfaction 
of the owner. Furthermore, he is not one of the 
amorphous multitude who take ideas as they receive 
them, labelled, like pills from the chemist. He is one 
of the thinker, an investigator, one should 

presume a seer. 

Bearing in mind that quantity does not alter the 
essence of things, that an atom of oxygen, for instance, 
has the identical properties of the whirlwind-from the 
blast of a steel furnace, and that the rule holds for the 
moral conception no less firmly than for tangible 
matter—for as Jouffroy said: ” One point of space 
contains the eternity of time and one instant of time 
contains the infinity of space ”—bearing this in mind, 
it would be interesting, and even profitable, to know 
by what psychological process an analyst of such 
magnificent power can arrive at his attitude of con¬ 
science and remain honest to his reasoning faculty. 

“ where does INIQUITY BECOME RIGHTEOUSNESS ? ” 

If quantity alters the essence of things, where does 
the change begin? Where does iniquity become 
righteousness? . 

• The tradition 0^ evil-doing from time immemorial 
txmstitutes no justification. Inveterate infamy may, 
and {(loeS> ^ acceptable reason to the dishonest 


pdSt&huiy th« blm^ raactionary, w the oppressor, 
individtwJly or collectively; the exceptionally gifted, 
however, have higher duties towards their fellow-men. 

The practice of depredation, called; be it remembered, 
expansion, and the necessarily constant decrease of 
territory* available for the purpose—that is to say, 
territory held in weak hands—have intensified the 
activity of expansionists as well as their spirit of 
enterprise; schemes are planned and carried out 
to-day which a few years ago would have been con¬ 
sidered foolhardy and impossible. 

THE OBJECT LESSON OE THE WAR IN TRIPOII. 

The latest events on the northern coast of Africa, 
too recent and notorious to require recapitulation, 
have sickened the conscience of humanity, callousj 
though it may have become of late years. One? isi 
prepared for anything from Russia; the action of the^ 
Italian Government, however, is ,an unexpcctedr 
shock. Never in the history of that glorious land'^ 
whose people ruled humanity for centuries upopV 
centuries, leaving the winged seed of liberty in 
human conscience to expand and fructify; never in tb^j 
long ages of incessant strife, of conquest and dominion^ 
was there such ruthless iniquity, in conception and ipl 
performance, as in the Tripoli expedition. It markil| 
present possibilities, and should indicate the trend anti| 
intensity of future developments. -1 

THE IMPOTENCE OF LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The two powerful groups into which Europe isj, 
divided are both formed by a combination of reacnl: 
tionary and enlightened nations. Experience has- 
demonstrated that no hope should be placed in the 
liberal Powers to guide or even to attenuate the 
policy of their allies. The bond of alliance throttles: 
all attempts in favour of justice and of righteousnessvo 
It becomes a bond of complicity. As in the case olj' 
a given currency, according to the law of Gre.sham;,pi 
when there are 'n circulation two classes of coins, on«| 
true, the other of Ixisc alloy, the latter drive.s 
former out of the market, even so in these allianc^ 
the policy of barbarism and reaction triumph.s ani|| 
prevails; the glorious traditions of Ihe past and 
self-impo.sed and nobly-done duty in defence of liberi^^ 
and humanity count for nothing. • ^ 

HOW ARMAMENT.S BREED REVOLUTION. . 

■; ■■■iv 

The complex causes that have brought about thi&j,,. 
recrudescence of the predatory instincts, arming 
with all the incalculable elements created by raoderii; '" 
science, bid fair to increase rather than to diminish-. 
Ours is an age of transition ; the doomed systems an^ 
institutions will die hard and exhaust every means of 
self-defence. Unlimited armaments have become 4 ;^ 
necessity, and also a cancer in the organism. 
appalling cost, which is constantly on the increase^^: 
drives the Governments to periodic and frantic effortSijI 
in search of a means for their limitation, since sup*'|| 
pression is inconceivable. Their efforts have thus f4r|| 
ptoved fruitless, and success is only possible throus^j 



^itiwiklamenital reconstruction of the international 
|ttracture, started, as it were, from within. Such a 
fjjthing i.s not likely to happen by evolution, but by 
:,:irevolution. 

< When millions of tra'ined soldiers who have returned 
' to civil life resume the military discipline on the day 
and for the purpose of casting ,a vote which is primarily 
a f>rotest against the existing order of things, the hour 
for radical and even violent changes is certainly within 
‘measurable distance. 

f EXPANSION AS A SAFETY VALVE. 

Expansion is considered as an offset against such 
Ijl'lnenaces ; it also serv'es the purpose of the all-powerful 
^^cosmopolitan financier. 'J'hus, expan.sion will continue 
I with a correlative increase in the intensity and audacity 
ipf its methods adapted to the increasing difficulty of 
Jthe circumstances and the higher pressure of the 
^determining causes. Furthermore, it lends itself to 
•i the cry of “ patriotism,” which still is, not only as 
JjDr. Johnson said, “ the last refuge of unsuccessful 
; scoundrels,” but, also, the supreme resource of dis¬ 
credited institutions and bankrupt systems. 

No deep cavilling, however, is reejuired ; the decla¬ 
ration of principle has been made with unreserved 
frankness. On March 30th last, Herr von llcthmann- 
: Hollweg, Chancellor of the German Empire, delivered 
himself, amongst others, of the following declarations 
to the civilised world, in the presence ol the German 
Reichst.ag: 

; " The condition of peaceableness is strength. The 

^ old saying still holds good, that the weak will be the 
'.prey of the strong. When a people will not, or cannot, 
continue to spend enough on its armaments to be able 
I'to make its way (sicA durchzuselzcv) in the world, then 
;;1t falls back into the second rank and sinks down to the 
‘ rUe of a ‘ super ’ on the world’s stage. There will 
I’ltlways be another and a stronger there who is ready 
i'to take the place in the world whi<-h it has vacated. 
vWe Germans, in our exposed position, are specially 
•hound to look this rough reality fearlessly in tlie face. 
It is only so that wc can maintain peace and our 
existence.” 

; The world, and specially the weaker nations, should 
take this warning to heart; it implies something 
beyond the serene recognition of a fact; it is the 
^declaration of a policy, and that is the policy of cx- 
/.pansion, considered indispensable to the maintenance 
'^f peace and the existence of the German Empire, 

THE STATUS QUO AS IT IS. 

I The situation, therefore, briefly staled, is as follows : 
■^e two combinations of Powers have succeeded in 
poaintaining the peace of Europe ; 

I ' That peace in reality is a state of latent warfare, 
;Which increases daily ^tlie burdens of taxation and 
menaces the existence of established social institutions, 
i^th in constitutional countries and in despotic 
.empires alike; 

Whilst peace has prevailed in Europe, the Pow'ers 


havg waged wars of conquest and have acquired outsitte 
of Europe possession and control of vast territories; 

7 'he methods of assimilation—that is, of conquest— 
have increased in violence and ruthlessness with each 
succeeding year; 

No Power interferes on behalf of the victims with 
the operations of another Power. If differences ever 
arise they refer solely to the distribution of the spoils : 

The unruffled equanimity of the official mind can 
never be disturbed ; it watches in calm composure the 
unnecessary destruction of property, the wanton 
cruelty to human beings, and the blackest crimes 
against humanity. Loyalty to the ally becomes 
thus ominously significant and horribly potential. 

'I'hc weak have nothing to hope from the good 
offices of the liberal Powers, which, after all, in reality 
are partners in the ventures. 

A FORECAST OF THE FUTURE. 

Leading thinkers and eminent state.smen alike, 
maintain the excellence of the system and the necessity 
for its continuance. In view of all this it is safe to 
assume that expansion will continue, that the force 
of circumstances will lead to the search of whatever 
territories may be held in weak hands, even in regions 
that up to the present may have been considered as 
beyond the reach of available forces. In this struggle, 
justice and human liberty count for nothing ; it is the 
polic)’ of the jungle : the tiger tearing and devouring 
the weaker beast. 

Europe as she is governed to-day is not the guardian 
but the enemy of democracy and human liberty when 
they are not entrenched behind large armies and 
powerfvil navies. 

” The weak will be the prey of the strong.” That 
is the official gospel of Europe in the twentieth century. 
It behoves the weak to look the facts fully in the face. 
Is there some precaution possible to avert the 
announced and imjicnding doom ? 

THE BLOODSTAINED CLAW OF EUROPE. 

The conditions just described, which would warrant 
the description of Europe—symbolically—as a huge 
bloodstained claw in eager quest for new victims, are 
not fortuitous nor sporadic; they are normal and 
endemic. No direct responsibility necessarily attaches 
to governing statesmen. They are as powerless as a 
floating log in the current ; even when they may think 
otherwise, loyalty to the system which they serve 
renders them helpless and not infrequently forces 
tliem to act in direct contradiction to their own 
convictions. 

The predatory spirit, therefore, ari.ses from causes 
which are ever on the increase. When Genghis, or 
Attila, or Napoleon, disappeared, the World could 
breathe more freely; in them war and devastation 
were incarnate. European expansion, in its present 
violent and sanguinary aspect, has- the immortality of 
collective human tendencies, deeply rooted in the 
entrails of past centuries. 



ir.—HOW TO PROTECT THE NEW WORLD. 

Th^ drama of recent European expansion has been 
exclusively confined to the Old World; Africa, Asia, 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean, large and small. 
Since the Franco-Prussian War no important redistri¬ 
bution of territory has taken place in Europe. The 
small States continue to exist, like wedges in a structure, 
required for the safety of the larger parts. 

The New World has enjoyed absolute immunity; 
the unsuccessful attempt to establish an Empire in 
Mexico, and the not more fortunate war of Spain to 
recover certain islands from Peru, have left no lasting 
historical trace, and, in fact, occurred before the 
recrudescence of the present spirit of expansion had 
set in. 

American political emancipation from Europe 
began in 1776, and was completed in 1824. The old 
colonies became sovereign nations, holding sway, in the 
majority of cases, over the same territory as to-day. 
ITie changes that have taken place have not been due 
in any way to l^Liropean interference. 

THK INDEPENDENCE OF PAN-AMERICA— 

The political independence of the American conti¬ 
nent from Europe is practically complete. England, 
France and Holland still hold some possessions, small 
in size and importance. Canada and the •other self- 
governing British Colonies arc, to all intents and 
purposes, .sovereign nations acknowledging a haughty 
and conscious, if not a defiant, allegiance to the British 
Empire, founded primarily on a sentiment of loyalty 
to the common ideals of liberty and democracy, and 
limited by the convenience of the Colonies themselves. 
If the action of the Mother Countrj—supposing such 
a possibility—were to endanger or to jeopardise the 
evolution of liberty and democracy as the Colonies 
understand them, or wittingly or accidentally to clash 
with the interests and the convenience of the Colonies, 
in the opinion of Ihe latter, the allegiance to the 
Empire would snap asunder like an overstrained bond- 

—STRENGTHENED BV EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION. 

Emancipation has proved propitious to the creation 
of new ties between Europe and America. Blood and 
treasure have steadily flowed from Europe to America 
during the nineteenth century, principally during 
its latter half, contributing more dcci.sivcly than any 
other factor to the creation in North America of the 
greatest democracy in the history of the race. A 
similar phenomenon is being realised, even at this 
moment, in the southernmost regions of the continent. 

These events are beyond 'the control of men, like 
the course of the seasons, inexorably advancing at the 
appointed time. 

Such happenings cannot be contemplated with 
equanimity in the old empires of Europe, where, doubt¬ 
less, it is thought that the national w'anderers to distant 
lands should there*constitute themselves, as it were, 
into a prolongation of the Mother Country, adding to 
its prestige and political power, and not become merged 


in the population of another nation, perhaps a potentW 
rival in the future. 

It is quite conceivable that the United Slates maj 
one day be the bulwark of the lijierties of the America! 
continent against German expansion, and yet, thi 
United States would stand for far less than they do ii 
the marshalling of the world’s empires, if it wen 
possible to eliminate the German element from the lifi 
of the nation. 

The attraction of the New World is as irresistibk 
to the European masses as the tides of the ocean 
limited solely by lack of information, or by sheei 
material possibilities of emigration. In the firsi 
place have come the United States and Canada 
then the River Plate, the temperate sections of Brazil 
and Cliili in a certain measure. And now, as the prts 
sure of taxation increases and science has begun U 
teach how to live in the tropics, the tropical region* 
begin to have their turn. 

THE HEAVY BURDEN OF THE Et»KOrEAN. 

All Europeans, in the United Kingdom, as well as 
on the Continent, are born with a burden of taxatior 
representing the vi('issitudes of past generations. Tb( 
cost of the Napoleonic wars, and of all the wars sincx 
then waged by Europe at home and abroad, awaits 
the European infant at the cradle and accompanies 
him through life, curtailing his tu'onomic independenci 
and the result of his energies. Undoubtedly it maj 
be argued tliat such is tlu; fee t>f empire and of greatness 
and the boons of civilisation, whic li, in varying degree; 
bless the different European nations ; even so, the fac^ 
remains that such a Imrden does not exist in any 0 
the American nations. Public debt there represent: 
remunerative performance; tlie few occasional cxccp 
tions from this rule do not alter tlie case. 

The pomp and pageantry of monarch)', militarj 
prowess on land and sea, re.sonant aristocratic namej 
and glorious traditions of warfan; and victory, must 
surely compensate the weary and life-long price 
imposed upon the niillion.s of the massc.s beyond al, 
sordid calculations. \'et llicy do not seem to think so ; 
they emigrate whenever they can to lands where the 
glitter of tradition may Ijc contemplated from afar anc 
not felt as a yoke. 

I'hc process of developing and strengthening th< 
nations of America with European wealth and Europear 
immigrants is bound to continue upon the lines tha< 
it has followed heretofore, unless some fundamenta 
transformation of existing conditions should arise 
which it is not difficult to conceive, and which circum. 
stances may render possible. 

A TEMPTING FIELD FOR EXPANSION. 

The territorial responsibilities of the Latiii-Araericai 
nations are greatly in exces.s of their respective popu 
latibns. The seventeen Republics from Mexico t< 
Cape Horn,, with an area several times that of Centra 
Europe, contain at best .seventy million inhabitant^ 
which could be comfortably housed in any one of tin 



iiirger Republics, ns Mexicb, or Colombia, or Brazil, 
to Argentina, learvjing the remaining immense territory 
gvailable for European expansion. Can Tripoli 
compare with the brocfd and fertile, plains of Northern 
Venezuela, bordering on the Caribbean ? Or Morocco, 
with the Atlantic coast seetjon of Colombia, where 
i^e Magdalena waters a marvellous valley, in no way 
^erior to that of the Nile, and equally well situated 
|eographically ? Can the Congo compare favourably 
with the Amazon, or Madagascar or West Africa with 
the inner lands of Peru, of IJolivia, or of Ecuador ? 

THE POSSIBir.ITY OF CONQUEST. 

:,lf _an army of 100,000 men were to land suddenly, 
|yithout warning or provocation, in true Italian 
lashion, on the coast of one of these Republics, with a 
population of three or four mi}lion inhabitants, 
scattered over a territory twice the size of Germany or 
of France, and practically unprepared for war, all 
tesistance would be unavailing; the civilised com¬ 
munities of Latin-America would succumb like the 
nations of the Eastern hemisphere, 
x: The consideration of such possibilities implies no 
Wanton spirit of alarmism. If Tripoli has been 
thought worth Italy’s present effort, and Morocco 
France’s recent venture, why should not the infinitely 
richer Caribbean coast of South America fare likewise ? 
No one in his senses, surely, would outrage the Powers 
by supposing that their abstention has been prompted 
by moral considerations; their reputation is too well 
^tablished. Thehr respect of the territorial rights of 
Tatin-American nations is as meritorious as the 
bonesty of the man who found the safe locked. 

The disparity lietween territory and population 
make^ the condition of the American nations one of 
^akness. The safeguard that has protected them 
ibom European expansion still subsists. On the other 
jhand, the danger of an aggression, which may become 
|he one supreme rallying effort of moribund systems, 
is constantly on the increase. No effort should be 
B^red to strengthen a protection which has proved 
so efficacious and decisive in the past. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

There was an clement of prophetic inspiration in 
the Declaration of President Monroe, uttered in 1823, 
It rang through the world like a peal of thunder; it 
paralysed the Holy Alliance, and defined, once and for 
all time, as far as Europe is concerned, the international 
status of the newly constituted American Republics. 

; The most important part of the Monroe Declaration 
reads:— 

In the wars of the European Powers, In matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy so to do. It is only when onr rights are 
invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or main. 
preparations for defence. With the movements in this hemi* 
inhere we are of necessity more immediately connected, and by 
causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial 
servers. The political system of the Allied Powers is essen- 
litlly ditorient, in this respect, from that of America. This 
jifierenee proceeds from that which exists in their respective 
governments. And to the defence of onr own, which has 


achieved the loss of so mneh blood and treasure, and mature . 

by the wiMom of their most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed such unexampled felicity, this'whole 
nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candour, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
Powers^ to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to''extend their system to any portion of this hemi¬ 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the eustiog 
colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not 
interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the Governments 
who have declared their independence and maintained it, an(f 
whose independence we have on great consideration and on 
just principles acknowledged, we could not view any interposi¬ 
tion for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner tneit destiny, in any other light than as the, 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United' 
States. 

THE SHIELD OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE^ 

The immunity from European aggre.ssion which the 
Latin-American nations have enjoyed since their 
emancipation, to this day, is exclusively due to the 
Declaration of President Monroe, which, having been 
uttered one year before the final overthrow of Spain in 
1824, was like a gift, which the nascent nationalities . 
found in the cradle of their newly conquered liberties. 
European conquest was banned from the American 
continent. 

Sovereignty to a nation is as life to the individual; 
partial conquest of a nation’s territory is mutilation. 
These truths must illuminate the appreciation of the 
scope and meaning of the Monroe Declaration, which 
has successfully stood the test of well-nigh a century 
of European expansion of unprecedented persistence 
and intensity. 

The immunity from conquest, bowever, has not been 
absolute. The United States themselves have on 
occasions turned conquerors. It serves no purpose to 
labour the point here. A glance at the map proves 
the assertion beyond peradventure of a doubt. Thus, 
notwithstanding the evident and supreme benefits that 
have been conferred upon the Latin-American nations 
by the Monroe Declaration, benefits which, in many 
instances, may be well considered as equivalent to 
national life itself, a spirit of distrust has been created 
throughout the whole of Latin-America, varying in 
degree according to local conditions and possible 
dangers—real or imaginary—which, if not counteracted 
and dispelled, may tend to modify, prejudicially, the 
conditions which thus far have made the American 
continent inaccessible to European political expansion. 

In the presence of .such dire possibilities it behoves 
the statesmen and the people of all the American 
nations to eliminate all cause for friction and anxiety, 
letting the dead past hpry its dead, looking solely to 
the future, mindful that recrimination never mended 
a wrong, and often was the source of fresh evils. 

“ AMERICA FOR THE AMERICANS.” 

** America for Americans ” is supposed to be the 
essence of the Monroe Declaration. The tenet, if 
rightly interpreted, embodies a noble ideal. It cannot 
and has not stood for limitation of the geographical* 
place of birth or of racial character, as is shown by the : 



millions of men’from all quarters of the world for whom 
America has become a refuge and a home. Had those 
men, however, sought to land, on any part of the conti* 
nent, as the foreranners of political expansion, repre¬ 
senting European systems of governments and Old 
World traditions of caste and privilege, the continent 
would have been closed to them. 

America is consecrated to the ideals of liberty and 
- democracy; they constitute the paramount issue of its 
destiny. “ America for Americans,” therefore, does 
not exclude any' free man determined to remain free, 
and abhorring conquest and oppression as he would 
theft or murder. 

DISTRUST OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The means to accomplish unity of sentiment and to 
dispel the misgivings between the United States and 
the Latin-American Republics is not far to seek. It 
is only required to amplify the Monroe Declaration to 
the full extent of its logical development. Therein 
lies not honesty alone, but safety and peace. 

In our day and on our continent conquest of territory 
is inadmissible per se, for its own intrinsic hideousness 
and for the lie it gives to the fundamental principles 
and the laws and constitutions upon which our political 
life is based, without any concern w’hatever as to its 
origin. 

What is a crime in a European natiorf cannot be 
righteousness if done by the United States. 

HOtV IT MAY BE DISPELLED. 

If these conclusions of honest logic are accepted and 
acted upon by the United Slates; if they should 
declare that the era of conquest of territory on the 
American continent has been closed to all and for ever, 
beginning with themselves, the brooding storm of dis¬ 
trust will disappear from the Latin-American mind, and 
an international cordiality of incalculable possibilities 
will ensue, not only for the welfare of the American 
nations, but universally for the cause of freedom and 
democracy. 

'I'he recognition of the principle should be officially 
accomplished; it might form the special object of a 
Pan-American Congress. It means no antagonism to 
Europe, but to modern European political expansion; 
and also to European political complications which 
threaten a return to barbarism and to briitc force as 
the one supreme law, and the destruction of a civilisation 
which is the fruit of countless ages of painful endeavour. 
It signifies the union of all the nations of America for 
one common, noble purposcr-for the establishment of 
international life upon the same basis as civil life 
amongst the citizens of a nation, the basis of justice, 
and not of violence. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PRESIDENT TAFT. 

This gospel has been preached to the w'orld from the 
same eminent place as the Mcnrce Declaration. Early 
in January of i President Taft said :— 

“ Personally I do not see any more reason why 
matters of national honour should not be referred to 
a oiurt of arbitration than matters of property or 
national proprietorship. 1 know that is going farther 


than most man are willing to go, but I do not see why 
questions of honour may not be submitted to a tribunal 
composed of men of honour, who understand questions 
of national honour, to abide Iw their decision, as well 
as any other question of difference arising between 
nations.” 

The United States ashould to-day, like President 
Monroe, scan the horizon of the coming centuries. 
The task of the morrow should be lightened to-day ; 
such is the law of greatness. The cordial co-operation^ 
of Latin-America, important as it is to-day, may 
become paramount to-morrow. In the field of distrust 
rivalries soon flourish; the interests of all I.atin- 
America are identical at this stage; a cunning diplo¬ 
macy may soon foster anUigonism and ^get irre¬ 
concilable ambition. We are at the parting of the 
ways. I'he exclusion of conquest of territory, as a. 
fundamental principle of international life on the 
American continent, should be solemnly proclaimed^; 
by all the American nations; they should all ^led^^e;: 
themselves to maintain it. The sands are running 
the glass of Time 7 to-morrow it may be too late, -i» 5 

wanted: a new declaration of PAN-AMERICAST'I 

POLICY. 

In these Tripolitan days the proposed declaration^ 
of continental policy by all the American natiof% 
would be salutary and opportune. It would not alter^l 
but strengthen present conditions, and forestia]|| 
possible dangers to the weak nations of the continent|i.' 
rendering the task of the United Stales easier of accom?' 
plishment. It means no antagonism nor hostility tp| 
the peoples of Europe; it is solely a defence against' 
European imperialism. It does not in any way,; 
interfere with economic developments, nor with thP;- 
open door for commerce; it is no utopian panaccaji 
no short-and-ready cut to the millennium; but it wouli^ 
maintain the American continent free from Eiiropeai^l 
political expansion, carried out in the service' 
systems doomed to early disappearance by the deai^ll’ 
lock of limitless armaments. 'Ihus the real interes^l 
of the peoples of Europe would he se^^'ed and reactips|| 
crippled. 

The declaration would also consult the true interest^ 
of the United States; it would carry the Monret^^ 
principles to their utmost honest logical devclopmeiit)|| 
and it would dispel misgivings and distrust throughojii|§ 
the continent, facilitating the harmonious and fruitful;^ 
evolution of international life. X 

Ihe declaration that conquest of territory shal^’ 
hereafter neither be practised nor tolerated on th«;i 
American continent is in essence in full accordij 
with the recent avowed jxilicy of the United States/f 
Such a declaration, in America, could only be opposed:^ 
by nations contemplating schemes of aggrandisement ;, 
at the expense of their neighbours, which would be . 
rank treason to liberty and democracy. In such a i 
case it is well for the friends of liberty and democracy,3 
irrespective of nation or continent, to know wheqiS 
danger and insincerity lurk. 

A. DE Manos-Albas, /; 




More Aboiiit the Twenty Greatest Men. 


^ Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose list of twenty first 
i$tarted the inquiry as to who were the twenty greatest, 
iSends me the following letter;— 

i; “Dear Mr. Editor,—The list of ‘The Twenty 
greatest Men ’ to which > ou have given wide circula¬ 
tion thru the Review of Review^s were not given 
|by roe as such. 

“ In ‘ Problems of To-da>’/ dealing with Socialism, 
:jpagc 151, chapter headed ‘ Variety versus Uniformit) / 
51 write : ‘ Seldom if ever to the palace or stately 
^ome of wealth comes the messenger of the gods to 
^all men to sii<;h lionor as follows supreme service 
the race. Rank has no place. Wealth robs life of 
the heroic element, the sublime consecration, the self- 
t^rifice of ease needed for the steady development of 
our powers and the performance of the highest service. 
Let working men note how many of the exceptionals 
indicated in the pret eding pages, who have carried 
the race forward, were workers with their hands :— 


,Shal«cspcarc 

Edison 

Arkwright 

Morton 

Siemens 

Franklin 

Jenner 

Uesseiner 

Kay 

Neil son 

M ushet 

Murdoch 

J.incoln 

Columbus 

Hargreaves 

Burns 

Watt 

Stephenson 

OuUenborL* 

.Ikll 

Symington 


“ ' All these began as manual workers. 'I'here is 
mot one rich nor tilled leader in the whole list. All 
ivere compelled to earn their bread. 

: “ * Under our present individualistic system, which 

breeds and develops the needed lt‘aders, there is no 
State official to interpose no commission to consider 
the respective claims of the exceptionals and decide 
iiapon their destinies. All are left in perfect freedom 
vin the possession of glorious liberty of choice, free “ by 
the sole act of his own unlorded will “ to obey the 
Divine call which consi?(Ta tes each to his great mission.’ 

“ So much for ' 'khe Problems of 'l o-day.’ 

“ Perhaps you can start another ball which wiM 
roll round the press which uses the English language- 
and perhaps give rise to similar interesting criticism. 
—Yours, Andrew Caknegie.” 

I had not intended to publish any more contributions, 
;but since the issue of our last number 1 have received 
^Some communications from which I deem it well to 
make extracts. One is from an Icelander now' working 
ias a farm labourer in Winnipeg. 1 publish his list not 
j^ly because he is an Icelander, but because his 
^contribution illusirales the very w’ide range of interest 
■that has been excited by this discussion. 

;; The writer says: “ Being myself an Icelander, I put 
itwo Icelandic names on the list, those of jon Sigurdsson 
ipmd Hannes Hafstcinn. "J'he former was the greatest 
Statesman and patriot that Iceland has produced, 
and the latter, Hannes Hafsteinn, ex-Premicr of 
Iceland, and doubtless her ablest and most farsighted 
Statesman of the present day. He also is one of the 
most distinguished poets of the country.” 


Balzac, 1799—^^1850. 
Charles Darwin, 1809— 
1882. 

Jon Sigurdsson, 

1879. 

Herbert Spencer, 

^903- 

Ernest Renan, 

1892. 

Henri k Ibsen, 1828— 1906. 
George Brandes, 1842. 
Anatole France, 1844. 
Leo 'Folstoy, 1828 1910 

Hannes Hafstcinn, 


i8ii“ 


1820- 


1823- 


Homer, loth or nth cen¬ 
tury B.C. 

Aristotle, B.C. 384—B.C. 

322. 

Marcus Aurelius, 121 -180. 

Dante, 1265—1321. 

Gutenberg (the greatest 
benefactor), 1400—1468. 

Michael Angelo, 1475— 

1564. 

Shakespeare, 1564—1616. 

Spinoza, 1632—:i677. 

V’^oltaire, 1694—1778. 

Goethe, 1749—1832. 

Sir Harry Johnston, in sending in his first twenty, 
said he would be better satisfied if he could nominate 
a second twenty, which he proceeded to do as 
follows:— 

Marco Polo, 1254—1324. 

Prince Henry of Portugal, 1394—1460. 

Vasco da Gama, 1450—1524. 

Magalhaes (Magellan), 1480—1521. 

Jaques Cartier, 1491— 1557. 

Elizabeth of England, 1553—1602 

James Cook, 1728—1779. 

Catherine If. of Russia, 1729—1796. 

Robert Arkwright, 1732—1782, 

Edward jenner, 1749 “1823. 

Robert Fulton, 1765-1815. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 1769 ^1821. 

Elizabeth Fry, 1780 -1845. 

Ferdinand de Lcsseps, 1805 1849. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, 1812—1896. 

Charles Dickens, 1812—1870. 

Henry Bessemer, j8j3 1898. 

Bismarck, 1815 1898. 

Queen Victoria, 1819 1901, 

“ Even this leaves out William Ewart Gladstone, 
whose opinions and reforms have profoundly afifected 
modern Europe.” 

The Strand gives a S}'mposium by more than a 
dozen contributors on the twenty greatest men, taking 
Mr. Carnegie’s list as text, and supplies the result in 
the following list of the names most frequently chosen 
and the number of votes which each has received. It 
w ill be noticed that the list includes more than tw'enty 
names, owing to no fewer than nine having received 
four votes each :— 


Shakespeare 

... 11 

Stephenson 

. 5 

J )ar\vin. 

... 10 

Watt 

... 5 

Newton ... 

... 10 

Arkwright 

. 4 

Gutcnlnirg 

... 9 

Cromwell... 

. 4 

Napoleon 

... 9 

Dante 

. 4 

Luther. 

... 8 

Galileo ... 

. 4 

Goethe ... 

... 7 

Jenner 

. 4 

Voltaire ... 

... 7 

Fa-steuf 

. 4 

Beethoven 

... 6 

Pitt 

. 4 

Cohinibiis 

... 6 

Raphael ... 

. 4 

\Va.shington 
Bacon . 

... 6 

... 5 

Wilberforce 

... 4 













Leading Articles in the Reviews 


IF BRITAIN WENT TO WAR, 

What Wq^^ld Happen in the City? 

The Round Table, that admirable arena for the dis¬ 
cussion of the serious problems of the Empire, publishes 
this month a most luminous and interesting arliele on 
the credit sy.stcm of the world, and how it would be 
affected by war. The article, cnlitled ** Lombard 
Street and War,” is anonymous, but it has liccn 
described by the Times as one of the most remarkable 
articles on what we may call the natural history of 
‘ the City ’ that has been published for some time. 
The writer displays an amount of knowledge of the 
working of the London Money Market and a degree; of 
insight into the forces which govern it which is unusual 
and refreshing. That it is written ^ w ith a purpose ’ 
makes its scientific breadth all the fnore surprising.” 

LONDON AS THE NERVE CENTRE OF THE WORI D. 

The writer says :— 

An infinite number of strands binds all tlic peal nations lo 
one another, and, like the nerves of Hie human body, these 
strands radiate frcmi the great nerve cenircsof credit. 

The art of banking is lo speculate viib success on the cliancc 
that only a small proportion of creditors will ask for their 
money in gold at the .'‘*ame moment. Ihit they all 

demand it. • 

Gold must he always availalde somew here. And it is always 
available, but only from one place in tlie world. I.ondon, 
alone among tlie great financial centres, has undertaken the 
task of meeting every legiliniale demand in gold at all limes 
and to any amount. No other banking nation has ventured to 
fiice the risk of meeting not only the demands of its own 
depositors, tut of the world itself. If Germany has to pay 
gold to Turkey for a loan new ly granted, she gets it from 
London ; if New York wants gold, she gels it from London ; if 
the Argentine or Egypt or India have had good harvests and 
want gold, they get it from I.ondon. 

She undertakes lo supply on demand not only the countless 
depositors in Iicr own bank, but the world at large. Anybody 
in the world w'ho keeps money in London or can raise a credit 
or get an advance in London can get gold from tlie Hank of 
England. 

LONDON’S r.OLD RI SEKVK. 

The Bank of France holds gold to the amount f)f/'i2S,c00,000; 
the Bank of Russia, 125,000,000; the Reichsljank, /'55,ooo,ooo ; 
while the Bank of England, w'ilh world-wide liabilities, has 
only 35,000,000 lying in bullion or coin in the vaults of the 
Bank of England, logelber with iJje slock of nielal liehl by 
other banks, in all, perhaps, 70,000,000. It is esliiiialed that 
this sum is equal to not much more than six per cent, of the 
total deposits of the banks of the United Kingdom. While the 
stock scattered about among the different banks is a valuable 
standby, the final reserve i.s the reserve of the Hank of England. 
That is the reserve wdiich all the banks in the United King¬ 
dom fall back on. In 1907 America drew' nearly /’15,000,000 
in two months from I^ondon. The Hank of Tuighind’.s reserve 
fell over /"fijCCOjOCO in tw'o weeks. There is no other nation 
which has been able to undertake these tremendous respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Since 1895 the w orld’s gold has increased by 1,000,coo,000. 
A great portion of this huge sum has passed through London, 
because London is a free market. Only £20,000,000 has 
stayed there. 

IF AVAR I5ROKF. OITT. 

What, then, is likely lo happen on the outbreak of such a 
war T Suppose, for instance, Germany declared w^r against us. 
A crisis in the Money Market' would be at once precipitated. 


Everybody would 1 )<? seeking to place ibtmseKos in a position 
to meet their engagements. Money •would dry up, and the 
Hank rate would be forced lo a high lignre. At the same time 
there W'ould he a tremendous fall in value of all securities on the 
Stock Exchange, so great a f^ll that the Stock Exchange mighi 
even have to be closed. Hanks would have to “carry” their 
customers who had borrowed against fecuritirs, and would find 
a large part of their assets unrcalisal»lt\ The discount inaikot 
— the bill markc'.-"would be no better oft, 

London finances Germany by means of acceptances lo the 
< xtent probably of about £yo,000,000 sterling at any one lime. 
This means that accepting houses in London will have made 
themFclvcs responsible during the two or three months after the 
oiul rcak of war for the paynienl, mainly lo the Jomi Slock 
Hanks, of70,000,000, against bills draw n on German account, 
which il\ese l>anks and others will have bought in the discount 
iniiiket. Hut the accepting Iu-Um.'s would only be in a position 
tf> pay the w bole of this lari,*; ^um if (hey receive, as they would 
ill the ordinary course of affairs, the same amount from tlieir 
German clients, to finance whose business the bills were ilravvn, 
It is (juilc probaldc that these clients would not or could npt 
pay. It is proh;d)le that in any case, whether their money were 
received or not, the discount rnarkel would bo so hopelessly dis¬ 
organised that a “ inovalorium ” w ouhl have to be declared. 

WOin.D LriNDnN PI T 11* US SlItriTFKS? 

T he whole credit systi m rests on the siqiply of banking 
currency. If this currency is withdrawn no one can meet his 
debts, bcraiise no one lias the means in j>ay. The whole 
money market would be slnuk with paralysis. As Hagebot 
said, all that W’ould bo left would lie a mass of failures and a 
bundle of securities. In any case the sudden st(^p of the 
discount machinery would cause incalcidaldc damage and 
confusion lo trade and cnleiprise ibrcmghoul the w^orld. 
l^veiyibing wouhl <lepcnd on the action ot our foreign clients 
as a whole. If they look fright and demanded immediate 
payment in gold, London might have to jnil up her shutters 
as a free gold maiket, simply through lack of time to save 
herself by the realisation of some of her immense assets al>road. 

WOfJJ) Wl', FVI K Ri roVKK? 

London might never regain her |dace. Gold wouhl flow' in 
again, no douljl, to pay Jnr the inleiest oix our present invest¬ 
ments, which amounts to Munctliing like /.‘i8o,cxx),ooo per 
annum on a capital invested of ^^3,300,00(^.000 sterling. T he 
most dangerous period, thertd'ore, will lie tlie few days or wet?ks 
after the declaoilion of war, 01 if it was quite clear war was 
inevitable tlof few days before that declaration, when our 
onemits might allempi to withdraw as much money as possible. 

But if wc were dofcatccl onr |)Osilion as the world’s 
finuru ial ('entre might fie lost lor (nor. 

moral of this is. according to the writer, that 
“The British flc’ct is the best protector of London’s 
gold reserve.” lo vary the phrase, Lombard Street 
floats in the British Navy, and the nerve centre of the 
world depends for its salety upon the maintenance of 
the standard of tw'o kiels to one. 

Fry\v for Feliruary is as varied as ever. The experi¬ 
ence of an amateur vet. will furnish much guidance to 
those whom poverty compels to look after the health 
of their own horses. Walter Dexter describes Charles 
Dickens as tramp, and quotes passage.s to prove his joy 
in tramping through the country. • Mr. Dexter suggests 
that readers of Dickens should find out from his W'orks 
his favourite w^alks, and tramp as he did. Lord Lyveden 
tells of curling as developed amidst the winter sports 
of Switzerland. • 




PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN POLICY. 

Suggestions ifOR Solutions, Practical and 
Impractical. 




j:;;,;'THE ioTcigi) qucstioHS chiefly dealt with in the 
previews are the Anglo-German rivalry and the Anglo- 
l^ussian entente, , 

V* THE test of GERMAN FRIENDLINESS. 

Mr. J. "Ellis Barker, writing in the FortnighUy after 
ripending six weeks in Germany, reports that the 
ilJoverninent apparently doe.s not wish for an improve¬ 
ment in Anglo German relations. He says :— 

J- In a few wetks’ lime we shall know the mind of the German 
|jSovernnient, If it should not demand additional credit for the 
liiii^sUuclion of six iuhliiional Sujier-Dreadnoughts, an atmo- 
^:|j) 4 iere conducive to an Anglo-Gt-riiian rapprochvment will le 
?ircatcd ; but until the German Government'has shown that it is 
earnest w^ith its intention to arrive nl an understanding wdth 
iGreat Ihitain, it is (jiiiic useless for Germans and Eiiglishmen 
^to talk of Anglo-German friendship and co-operation and of the 
Wtural union of the countries of Goethe and Shakespeare, 


TWO VIEWS OF THE ANCLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE. 


f Mr. Sidney Low, writing on “'i'he Most Christian 
Powers/' takes the worst possible view of the policy 
of England and Russia in Persia. He says ;— 


Is the existing Persian nation, which through all tlic vicissi¬ 
tudes of twenty-five centuries of liistory, and under all its 
conquests, has contrived to maintain its unity and its identity, 
:to be finally sacrificed to the indolence of Britain and the 
■acquisitiveness of Russia? Is another crime as bad as the 
partition of Poland to be consummated in this year of arbitra¬ 
tion, treaties, and pacificist speccbe.s? One hopes not, but it 
^scorns very likely to occur. 

I The other side of the shield is presented by Captain 
Battine, who lays stress upon the recuperation of 
^Russia and the impossibility of tarrying on a policy 
antagonism to both Germany and Russia at the 
^j9ame time 

Great, therefore, as the temptation may be in England to 
i^r^ard Russian ambitions with jealousy and distrust, the fact 
;jremains that we must come to a decision as To what Powers wc 
can regard as friendly, and so shape our policy tow^ards them as 
to eliminate friction and suspicion. If Russia is to be an ally 
;in Europe, she may reasonably insist that British policy shall 
not injure Russian interests in Asia unless undoubted British 
lights are involved. It is not for us to play the part of knight- 
errant, nor are our resources equal to the rdk. 

Result of German Elections. 


Dr. Dillon, writing on “ Foreign Affairs " in the 
Contemporary Revieiv, says that from a military point 
of view Germany has not been in the least weakened 
by the last general elections. The immediate danger 
■ito the present regime from the Socialists' triumph is 
^largely imaginary. There are few republicans in 
^Germany, and even of the Socialist working-men the 
l^bulk are quiescent monarchists. 

Dr. Dillon speaks enlhiisiastitally concerning the 
^veffects of the British visit to Russia. He says that the 
?j^glo-Russian yearning for mutual friendship, which 
?:was a few years ago peculiar to certain men of mark, 
jhas since become part of the general consciousness, 

^ the PERSIAN PROBLEM. 

/Writing upon Persia, Dr. Dillon maintains that if 
thei’e be one people more unfitted for constitutional 
^government than the others, it is probably the Persians. 


The Shah was overthrown by a motley band of fili¬ 
busters in the Caucasus. The Persians themselves were 
mostly passive. Under the constitution the whole 
country is in a state of disorder and chaos that almost 
baffles belief. There is no administration of justice, no 
maintenance of order, no security for property, and 
little for life. If the independence of Persia is to be 
preserved we must recognise that the constitutional 
regime has failed. Dr. Dillon thinks that England and 
Russia will grant a loan of five or six millions sterling 
if the Fidais of filibusters are disbanded, if a two- 
Chamber Government is established, and if the Persian 
Cabinet is allowed a reasonable innings before sharinjg 
its power with the Chamber. He thinks the ex-Shah is 
not supported by Russia or England, but if he were to 
succeed in regaining power he might be recognised by 
Germany and Austria, and if England and Russia 
refused to recognise him 'they would be held to be 
interfering with the independence of Persia. 

Writing about Turkey, Dr. Dillon says that the 
King of Montenegro, who is now in St. Petersburg, 
leports that the condition of the Balkans is truly dis¬ 
quieting, and his Minister of Foreign Affairs reports 
that he is pessimistic in his forecast, being convinced 
that in the very near future a storm will burst over 
the Balkap Peninsula. 

TWO ATTEMPTS TO STOP THE ITALIAN WAR, 

Dr. Dillon says that Russia has made two attempts 
to stop the war. In the first place,M.Saxonoff addressed 
himself to the great military Powders of Europe— 
Germany and Austria-Hungary—suggesting that the 
Powers should equip themselves as soon as possible 
with everything requisite to make mediation successful 
when the acceptable hour should strike. The German 
and Austrian Ambassadors at Constantinople opposed 
the scheme, and it was allowed to fizzle out. But on 
February ist the Russian Foreign Office issued a 
Circular to all the Governments, urging them to 
acquaint themselves with the main features of the 
problem, and to concert together in advance upon the 
lines ol mediation in which they are prepared to move. 
The Russian idea appears to be that there should be 
no peace treaty, but only an armistice followed by the 
withdrawal of all Ottoman troops from the African 
provinces, and the recall of the Italian squadron. The 
Italian Government would pay a sum of three or four 
millions sterling, and will be left to go on fighting the 
Arabs without interference from the Sultan. Turkey, 
however, refused this, but Dr, Dillon thinks that she 
ought to be compelled to give in. 

In China he thinks the Republic will inevitably lead 
to the ultimate loss of Manchuria and the North- 
Western Provinces of Mongolia. 

A Picture Gallery for Pence. —In the Country 
Home for February Mr, Haldane Macfall describes 
“ the fascinating hobby of the Passe-partout,” under 
the title, “ A Picture Gallery fof Pence.” It should 
be read by all who desire to make their houses beautiful 
at a minimum of cost and with a maximum of artistic 
effect. 
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PROBLEMS OF DOMESTIC POLICY. 

By PoUTiaANs of All Parties. 

Paruahent havmg assembled^ great are the multi¬ 
tude of counsellors in the magazines as to how our 
legislators should solve the various problems con¬ 
fronting them. 

MR. F. E. smith’s ADVICE TO FREE CHURCHMEN. 

In a paper entitled “ Recent Developments of 
Education Policy ” in the Fortnightly Review, Mr. F. E. 
Smith, M.P., tells Nonconformists to look the fact.s 
in the face and to cease crying for the moon. He 
says:— 

A denominational majority in now installed in both Houses 
of Parliament. A Bill anvending the Education Act of 19 ^2 
and based on the principles of parents’ rights could pass both 
these Houses, and no other Education Bill could. If Noncon¬ 
formists want the redress of their educational grievances, they 
can gel them. 

In this way, says Mr. Snfiith 

Let the suspicions of the Nonconformists be met by Church¬ 
men with a frank offer to concede the fullest possible public 
control over all the village schools in England. Let Churchmen 
demand of Parliament fair regulation for the conduct of 
religious teaching, and then let them surrender to the public 
authority the conduct of the schools so regulated, trusting 
entirely to the operation of a carefully drawn statute imposing 
upon local education authorities the terms and conditions of 
parental choice and denominational equality in tUb conduct of 
public elementary schools. 

AIR. Gardiner’s optimism. 

Mr. Gardiner, of the Daily News^ writing on the 
prospects of the Government in the same review, takes 
a wonderfully couleur de rose view of the position. 
He’favours giving the control of customs and excise 
to the Home Rule Parliament. The Government is 
most assailable on the subject of electoral reform. 
But he says ;— 

There ought not to be any danger to the Government in a 
straightforward fulfilment of Mr. Asquith’s pledge on the 
subject. It will put to the test the reality of the House of 
Commons’ sentiment on the subject. If the sentiment is sincere, 
the vote for women will be won. If it is in a large measure a 
pious opinion not intended for a work-a-day world, it will be 
defeated. In either case the Cabinet’s prestige is unaffected. 

MR, E. T. COOK ON THE SITUATION. 

Mr. E, T. Cook, writing on ‘"The Political Prospect ” 
in the Contemporary Review for March, maintains that 
the Home Rule Bill may reasonably hope to succeed. 
At the same time he is absolutely opposed to giving 
fiscal autonomy to Ireland. He looks forward to the 
passage of a Bill which, by the concession of Home 
Rule to Ireland on “ Federal ’’ lines, will give a new 
efficiency to the Imperial Parliament, and bring a new 
strength and solidarity to the British Empire. He 
thinks the Opposition will make nothing out of the 
Insurance Act and nothing out of Welsh Disestablish- 
meat. As to the evidence supplied by the by-elections 
showing a weakening of the Liberal position as com¬ 
pared with the Conservative, he admits that it is 
considerable, but not large enough to portend any 
decisive movement. There have been twenty by- 
elections since the Insurance Bill was introduced. The 
Opposition have gained some ground, but whereas in 


189s those seats were held by eleven Conservatives 
and nine Liberals, to-day they are held by six Conser¬ 
vatives and fourteen Liberals. As to Women’s Suffrage, 
he finds it difficult to believe that the present electorate 
would support Parliament in swamping them at one 
swoop by the enactment of Female Suffrage on the 
larger scale. 


THE GROWING POWER OF THE KING. 

A VERY clever writer in the World's Work for March 
discusses the growing power of King George. The 
writer says that the Indian journey has added some¬ 
thing to the King’s stature. It was the King’s own 
business, his own proper doing, and it adds much to 
his prestige. The writer goes on to say, “ The King is 
the most characteristic Englishman who has ever sat 
upon our throne ” :— 

His intelligence is highly objective, so that facts impress hilh 
more than theories, anti actions more than principles. Yet, ; 
below llic surhxce, is a deep vein of imagination and enthusiasm.^ 
His opinions and practice in the sphere of morals are what thc^; 
enlightened Continental would condemn as painfully narrow-j 
His praise is for achievements, his enthusiasms are for achieve*.^ 
nieiits yet to be, -i 

A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 1 

An interesting instance is told of the King’s attitude^ 
to one of the most jironounced of Liberal Ministers — 

Before his acccssitm it was understood that his political 
opinions W'cre emphatically not on ihc lines of sentimental 
Liberalism. There was curiosity as to how he would agree 
with his Ministers. Then came that one of the Ministers 
W'hoin it might be thought the King would have appreciated 
least of all, and talked to him about King Edward’s death., 
The expression of sincere sympathy at such a moment counted 
for much more than any opinion on party politics. Common 
sorrow, and an atmosphere of the most natural and human of 
all sentiments, made the basis of future intercourse. How 
readily one can believe this of the common “unemotional” ^' 
Englishman? 

“ DEFENDER OF THE FAITH ”—MORE, A BELIEVER. 

A deeper trait may be quoted 

It may be just decent to recall the story of bis retiring eatlyjj 
to bed one Saturday night at a country house because he Hked^ 
to have a little time to prepare himself for the Holy Com*^^ 
munion. It is one thing to be “ Defender of the Faith it 
another thing to take that Faith so seriously. -y 

■■ .'...j 

DECAY OF PARTIES THE KING’s CHANCE. 

The writer goes on to ask, What is this man destined ■ 
to make of the British monarchy ? He declares 

Of all the features of our public life at this moment there is\ 
none more remarkable than the growing alienation of thei 
political parties from the people. : 

Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are holy^ 
whatsoever things are noble and generous and wholesome, tend 
to fall outside the bounds of party feeling. Here it is that the 
monarchy can lead the nation. 

. In every respect the minds of Englishmen are prepared for 
rapid and decisive changes, and for a succession 01 momentous , 
events. There is a weakening of the sense of national con¬ 
tinuity. 

Here the monarchy has something approaching to a manifest 
destiny. It is a visible symbol of national unity through all 
changes, and an enduring chain of connection between th% 
national past and the national future. Constitutional 
restraints only heighten the importance of the monarchy in this 
respect. 
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IS ENGLAND EMPTYING HERSELF? 

Mr. Chtozza Money, in the Nineteenth Century^ 
Praises the quaint querj;, A * Littler ’ England ? ” He 
tails alarmed attention to the increase of emigration 
from the Mother Country. Since 1894 the number 
'leaving these shores as emigrafits in the year has risen 
from 38,000 to about 262,000 in 1911— the largest total 
yet^on record. This extraordinary increase has taken 
■place, not as in the old da\’s, in a time of deep com- 
•merrial depression, but in a time of abounding pros- 
■perity. Mr. Money asc ril)e.s the increase to the way our 
'Dominions oversea -first Canada, then Australia, 
"and presently South Africa—are advertising their 
attractions. At tlu* same time, though the death-rate 
‘is sinking. tJie liirth-rate is dwindling too. The 
natural increase of births over deaths in the 
United Kingdom in 1911 is estimated at about 440,000. 
Subtracting the 260,000 emigrants, the net increase is 
only about j 80,000, or only o’4 per cent. A further dip 
in the birth rate and a further rise in emigration, and 
pur population will be on the down grade ! Great 
Britain and Ireland will take their places with declining 
nations like France. Meantime the population of 
Germany goes on increasing by births over deaths, 
900,000 a year; and she is actually receiving more 
Thigrants than she loses. In tlie next decade she can 
hardly advance less than by 8,000,000. So by 1921 she 
will have 74,000,000, while the British Isles and 
France together will have, saVj 8j ,000,000. 

It is nul that these isles arc overcrowded. With a 
first-rate coal supply, close by tide water, the United 
Kingdom could sustain two or three times as many 
people as at present:— 

Populated at the Jieli^ian rate, the United Kingdom would 
ijontain 14,000,000 families, and to house 14,000,000 families 
at the Garden City rate of six families to the acre would ahsorI.> 
but about 2 \ million acres of the 77 million acres of United 
Kingdom area. 

The suggestion of remedies is evidently not so 
much Mr. Money’s purf)osc in this paper as to 
sound an alarm. True, ho asks, ‘‘ What arc we doing 
to advertise the natural advantages of the United 
Kingdom to those who inhabit it ? ” But agricultural 
operations, even wMth the help of small holdings, 
demand a steadily decreasing number of workers. He 
has a fling at “ tlie exactions of private railway com¬ 
panies/’ which extract an extortionate monopoly 
profit of about £50,000,000 a year,” and consequently 
injure our trade at every point. He merely hints at 
solution when he says :— 

The problem is oin‘ c»f a fuller economic use of our natural 
ftd\'antages, combined with a livelier regard for the creation of 
healthy and beautiful urban and suburban dwelling-places for 
those occupied in industrial operations. 

: In the Hindustan Revieiv Mr. Abbas A. Tayebji, 
writing on the ethics ol Islam, maintains that it is a 
mistake to think that Islam is intolerant of non- 
Moslems, or approves of barbarity in war. On the 
contrary, its teachings are as humane as any practised 
today. 


the Revue Eeonomlque Internationale. 

The January number of the Revue Economique 
Internationale opens with an article, by M. Jacques 
Bardoux, on Economic Activity in England, 1905-11. 
The writer deals wdth the increase of British trade 
since 1904, and compares it with the trade of France, 
Germany, and the United States. His article is 
based on the statistics of the Board of Trade and 
tables compiled by the Economist, Dr. Albert Haas 
writes on the Baltic and White Sea Conference, and 
Dr. H. Smissaert has an article on the proposed new 
Tariff Law in Hollatid. The form of protection 
which the Dutch Government seeks to impose on the 
couniry, he says, is not desired either by Dutch 
industry or by Dutch commerce. M, G. Renard, 
who contributes a paper on Technical Education in 
France, considers some of the improvements which 
are needed. 


The Mahamandal Magazine. 

A MAGAZINE whicdi I have never seen before 
reached me last month, entitled The Mahamandal 
Magazine. It is a socio-religious magazine, published 
at the head office of Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, 
Benares City. No. 2, Vol. 1 ., has an interesting 
article concerning the relations between the Sikhs ^ 
and the Hindus; an article on “Amritsar and its 
Recent Anti-Hindu History ; ” a\id another interesting 
paper which says that the Natucotai Chetties of 
Madras—whose name I hear for the first time—have 
spent a fortune over the repairs and renovation of 
tlie great temples of Southern India; and the 
Chetties, who are millionaires, have not only pro¬ 
tected the historic shrines of the South from the 
ravages of time, but have given a new' lease of life to 
the indigenous decorative arts that were threatened 
with extinction. The editor cries aloud for other 
millionaires to follow their example in every Province 
of India. 


Mind. 

The tendency of psychology and philosophy to 
concern itself more and more with the processes 
and prcclucts of religion is again illustrated in the 
January number of Mind, Mr. W. E. Hocking’s 
“ Meaning of Mysticism ” is an example. “ Homo 
Leone” discusses at length the Vedantic Absolute. 
The writer maintains that the Vedantic doctrine 
makes elevating and possible the only life that is 
worth living, at once human and divine, concrete and 
universal. It is a message * of universal peace. 
Mr. H. A. Prichard contends that moral philosophy, 
as usually understood, rests on a mistake. It is an 
effort to have proved to us that our sense that we 
ought not to do certain things is not illusion : we 
want to be convinced of this by a process which as 
an argument is different in kind fr6m our original and 
unreflective appreciation of it. This, he argues, is an 
illegitimate demand. We try to base on argument a 
process that depends not on argumentative grounds. 




ttA^iNG Articles 

CHAT ABOUT CHANCERY. 

In CasselVs for March Mr. T. W. Wilkinson writes 
on Chancery’s millions. 

THE REAL JARNDYCE V. JARNDVCE—Ol TDONE. 

He grants theife is ground for the reputation of 
slowness which the Court of ( hancery has obtained : 

Witness that famous cause, Jarntiyce r*. Jarndyce, which is 
known in legal annals as ihe jennens case. The original of 
B cak House was a deserted mansion at Acton, in Suffolk, 
w ere lived an eccentric miser named Jennens. On his death 
in 1798 his estate went into Chancery, and gave rise to several 
suits which c^ragged on till 1878. They were then disposed of 
by the Court of Chancery, and revived again and finally decided 
hy the Court of Appeal in 1893. A still longer cause originated 
in a cpiarrel about-lands between one of the Lisles and J.ord 
B rkeley. It lasted for seven generations, 189 years, aiul was 
then, to the great grief of the Chancery Bar—who had long 
looked upon it as a perpetual annuity—settled l>y a compromise. 

£50,000,000 NOW IN COURT. 

Chancery is the repository of vast funds, though 
thc.se are by no means all dormant or unclaimed: — 

The nominal value of the money and securities now in court 
is about fifty millions, made up of amounts paid into court to 
abide the result of litigation, the proceeds of estates sold liy 
order of the court or under private estate Acts, appeal deposits, 
the properly of liinatic.s, etc. One of the most curious sources 
of income is a railway imclerlaking. If a company w.'inls to 
acquire land hy compulsory purchase, and (juestions of ow ner¬ 
ship are raised, it need not trouble itself in the mafter at .all. 
By a dispensation wliicli lias iKcn an immense boon to the Bar, 
it can jiay the money into court, and leave the parlies to fight 
for it. 

ONLY ,^ 1 , 100,000 DORMANT. 

A certain portion is oflicially styled dormant:—that is, consists 
of funds, not less than £^Oy which have not been dealt w ith 
otherwise than by the continuous investment or placing on 
deposit of dividends during filleeii years. 1his portion, which 
is comparatively small, amounting as it docs to about 

I,ICO,000, has given rise to the ridiculous ninths. 

“ CHANCERY EXCAVATORS.” 

'J'here are not many nice plum.s included in thi.s 
more than a million :— 

For more than tw'O decades a class of men know'n as 
“Chancery excavators ncxt-of-kin agents and solicitors— 
have been Ininting among the records, and they have been tlie 
means of recovering an enormous sum in the aggregate. 

The “excavators/* in truth, have explored Tom Tiddler's 
C.round to such purpose that they have well-nigh denuded it of 
big nuggets, and now'adays their “ finds ** are, with few' 
exceptions, more curious than valuable. 

RECENT CHANGES IN WEDDING CUSTOMS. 

The March Strand tells how wedding customs have 
been altered in recent times. Bridal white is an old 
custom that d«ates from the Dark Ages, but the modern 
bride often adopts louclies of colour and white and 
gold brocade. This change began with Lady Helerk, 
Vincent in 1890. Similarly, the old bridal bouquets 
were exclusively composed of white blooms, but Lady 
Loch introduced coloured blossoms and carried , a 
bouquet of red roses at her wedding in 1900. So the 
wreath and hair decoration, once of necessity orange 
blossoms, may now be of other flowers or foliage. 
Myrtle is a special favourite. There have also been 
worn recently wreaths of white roses, gardenias, white 
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heather, laurel leaves, lace mantilla, silver fillet. 
Pearls, though reckoned unlucky by the superstitious, 
have been bravely worn at recent weddings. There is 
now' a dead set against a diamond tiara. 

THE RETURN OF THE GROOMSMEN. 

Old-world styles are eften introduced for brides¬ 
maids. So one set of bridesmaids w ore copies of robes 
in Botticelli’s picture of Springtime ” ;— 

But the greatest innovation of all is the return of the 
groomsmen. During tbe hist year or two they have been seen 
at several marriages, ainJ biicics, britlogroonis, ami bridesmaids 
(especially the latter) wonder w hy they ever w ent out of favour. 
They are always useful, and certainly add to the specbacular 
effect of the ceremony. .At the above-mentioned weddings the 
old cusloin Avus revived of six groomsmen, who accompanied 
the six bridesmaids as they followed the bride to the altar. 
The fact that to-day we use tlie term “best man,’* is evidence 
of this old-time fasliion. “Best m,an ” really means tlie best 
groomsman, just as we now speak of a first bride.smaid. 

Motors ntnv tiikc the plate of broughams and 
victorias in the “ going aw^ay ” of the bridal pair. 
Some have driv en off for their honeymoon in an open 
carriage with lour houses and postillions, (>r on a four^ 
in-hand coach, the bride handling the ribbons. One 
bride of sporting ta.stcs was escorted to church by the 
staghouruls of one meet, and on Iut return was accom¬ 
panied by the foxhuumls of another. Another bride 
was followed to the altar by a favourite white bulldog. 
^\‘t another drove to church in a carriage drawn hy 
six white rosetted gun-horses, driven by an artillery¬ 
man in full uniform. 'I'ho smartness of Society 
W'eddings is on the increase, presents become more 
numerous and of greater value, toilettes of great 
beauty and splendour. 'rrousseaux tre, however, 
diminishing in bulk, if not in price. Few^ ha\ c reached 
the outfit of the lady vvlio married Mr. Whistler. Her 
trousseau consisted of u new loolhlirush and a new 
comb ! 


THE SOURCE OF MANY GHOST STORIES. 

Miss Frances Pitt, in Bathninton for March, tells 
how' the increase' ol field-mice is kt'pt dow^n by foxes, 
badgers, owls, hawks, h(?dgehogs, prowling cats, 
stoats and weasels. She gives some most instructive 
photographs. She sav s :— 

The barn ow l is, I believe, the source of more ghost stories 
than any oilier living creature, for, w hile in pursuit of mice, it 
penetrates, by means of broken windows, holes in the roof or 
beneath the eaves, into the deserted w ings of old houses, and if 
not at first disturbed may even lake up its quarters thtre. 
Sooner or later somebody will invade the solitude of the 
deserit^d and shut-up building, to be probably greeted by a most 
peculiar sound, like a long-draw'n wailing hiss. It is so strange 
anil weird that it is sufficient to upset the very stoutest nerves. 
I know of nothing else like it, .and nohorly hearing it for the 
first time could possibly suppose it was uttered by a bird. The 
owl, which only gives this cry under the pressure of fear, anger 
and excitement, at the same time draw's il.sclf up as high as it 
can, droops its wdngs, and moves its head round in circles, so 
that anybody with an active imagination, catching sight for an 
instant, in a gloomy building, of this strange while object, 
which a second later may have vanished without a sound, has 
ample material wqth which to construct the most griiesomc of 
tales! And all because mice and rats infest these sort of old 
places I 





A HEW SKETCH OF THE KAISERi 

Approved by Himself. 

The March 5/ra«d,contains a paper on the Kaiser 
as he is, “ written by one who is in intimate personal 
contact with the German Emperor/’ and it “ has been 
specially approved by His Imperial Majesty.” 

LOVE FOR THE ENGLISH AND THEIR QUEEN. 

The Kaiser is, and always has been, a great asset lor 
pdice 

He bfls a very grCiit liking for England and llie English 
people, and an affection for the iiieinory of the late Queen 
.Victoria that almost amounts to veneration. He once said to a 
group of his officers that the two w’isesl and best monarchs that 
^Ver existed were Queen Victoria and his grandfather, the 
jj^mperor Wilhelm I. “ With two such grandparents,” he 
added, wdth one of his whimsical smiles, “ 1 ought to make a 
^successful ruler,” He frankly confesses that he has aken these 
two as his models throughout his life. 

There is very considerable friendship between the Kaiser and 
King George, and the two rulers exchange letters at frequent 
intervals. The Emperor hopes that it may be convenient for him 
to pay a short visit to this country every year in the future, and 
it remains to be seen how far this will be possible. 

.The writer says that the Kaiser has passion for 
letter-writing, and disdains the aid of the typewriter 
for corrc.spondence with his fellow-monarchs. lie is an 
extremely early riser, and often works late. He is 
nothing like so methodical as King George. He will 
take up half a dozen matters simultaneously, and deal 
with them at one and the same time. 

A “poor financier.” 

The Kaiser is staled to be a very poor financier 

Indeed, he frankly confesses that his knowledge of figures is 
of little more than an elementary character, and that he is more 
than a trifle bored when he is called upon to deal wdth them. 
It is upon finance more than anything else that His Majesty has 
disagreed with his Ministers. 

; ** Retrenchment,” indeed, is a word that is anathema to the 
Emperor, and neither in his public nor his private life does he 
. pause to consider the txpense into which he is running. His 
private income is,, of c( urse, very considerable, but there have 
• wen limes when he has been distinctly “ hard-up.” 

- At sea he Unbends to a degree unknown ashore. He 
is an enthusiastic musician, and has composed several 
pieces himself. His private band on the Hohenzollern 
IS one of the finest:— 

A few years ago, during a cruise, the Kaiser stopped suddenly 
and listened to a piece that the band was playing. “ What a 
horrible noise ! ” be exclaimed, and sent one of his attendants 
to discover the name of the composer. The officer came back, 
and, scarcely able to conceal a smile, he informed His Majesty 
i that it w as one of his own compositions. The Kaiser, the story 
continues, frowned heavily for a moment, and then saw the joke 
of it and laughed heartily, as did those about him. It was 
hoted, however, lliat the piece promptly disappeared from the 
Tcperloirc of the Ixind. 

AGAINST VOTES FOR WOMEN. 

The person who has the most influence over his 
political actions is his brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, The Kaiser is one of the most pronounced 
opponents of woman’s suffrage. During his visit to 
this country h(j had paid constant visits to the 
nursery of the Prince of Wales, and had given 
many more or less useful hints to those charged with 
care of the children, and, speaking to Queen 
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A new Portrait of the Kaiser, 

With his eldest grandson. 

Mary on votes for women, he demanded fiercely, 
“ What can they know' of politics } ” 'J'o which Queen 
Mary replied, Just about as much as a man know^s 
of the oiganisation of a nursery and the rearing of a 
family ! ” 

A TUSSLE WTTH RHODES. 

A famous interview with Mr. Rhodes is thus 
described :— 

The great South African statesman deeply impressed the 
Kaiser with his abilities Sind force of personality when they had 
their famous meeting to discuss the future construction of the 
trans-African railway and telegraph lines. Rhodes tried his 
hardest to get even the smallest strip of the hinterland of 
(German East Africa ceded to Great Britain, in order to realise 
his great ambition that the line froin Cape To>^ to Cairo 
should run solely through British territory. The Emperor was 
inflexible upon the point, how'ever, and ultimately a compromise 
was arrived at. “ I will find a way somehow,” said Rhodes, 
during the discussion. The Emperor looked at him rather 
curiously. “ There arc only two persons in the world entitled 
to say ‘ 1 will * in that emphatic manner, and I am one of them,” 
he remark^. Rhodes: smiled broadly. “ That is quite right,” 
h^ retorted; “I am the other one.” 

The Kaiser is quoted as saying, “ I never talk upon 
military matters to the Duke of Connaught but he 
teaches me somethmg I did nof know before.” 

QUICK TO CONFESS A HASTY EKKOR. 

Queen Alexandra has described the Kaiser often 
lately as “ having been more than a brother to he?; 





^ : of King Edward/V The writer does not 

viieSitate to 

' : to to a de^^ree he undoobt^ly is, and 

I to a hates to diverted from its purpose. 

He is alto hasty in his judgments as much as in his 

actions. No one is more quick to realise his failures, however, 
than he is himself, and he has been known after a heated out¬ 
burst to go to the Minister or official who provoked his wrath 
almost immediately afterwards and oder his apologies, nnd 
agree that a different course from what he had at first demanded 
would possibly be the wisest. 

For his hasty telegram to Kruger the Kaiser is said 
to have written very fully to Queen Victoria, reiterating 
his regrets. Of late the Kaiser is said to have shown an 
ever-increasing tendency to devote himself more to 
intellectual pursuits than to shooting. 

The chief significance of this sketch is the fact that 
it is declared to have been approved by the Kaiser. 
This approval may be another indication of the 
strenuous endeavour of the Kaiser to make himself 
‘ known to England. ’ 

SUN YAT SEN ON HIMSELF. 

The March Strand contains a. paper taken down 
from Sun Yat Sen’s own lips, which is a statement 
of his career up to the time of his last leaving England. 
He says that up to 1885, when he was eighteen years 
of age, he led the life of any Chinese youth qf his class, 
except that from his father’s conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity and his employment by the London Missionary 
Society he had greater opportunities of coming into 
contact with English and American missionaries in 
Canton. An English lady became interested in him, 
and he learned eventually to speak English. Dr. Kerr, 
of the Anglo-American Mission, allowed him to pick 
up a great deal about medicine. He studied medicine 
for five happy years of his life at the Hong Kong 
College of Medicine under Dr. Cantlie. 

HOW HIS REVOLUTIONARY CAREER BEGAN. 

On obtaining his diploma he decided to try his 
fortunes in the Portuguese Colony of Macao. It was 
then that Jie enrolled himself a member of the Young 
China Party. He failed to secure a paying practice in 
Macao, and removed to Canton, where he formed a 
branch of the party. In 1895 he formed a conspiracy 
to capture the city of Canton, which, however, the 
advance of Imperial troops frustrated. He fled for 
his life to Kobe, cut off his queue, and dressed as a 
modem Japanese. In 1896 he sailed for England, 
where he was kidnapped at the Chinese Legation and, 
by the intervention of Lord Salisbury, released at 
the eleventh hour. He returned to China during the 
Boxer troubles, and spoke and wrote and lectured on 
the inevitable revolution. It was then that Colonel 
Homer Lea ^ave in his adhesion, and became his chief 
military adviser. 

CONVERTED HIS CAPTORS* 

• Ever since the Canton conspiracy a price had been 
placed upon his head. At one time that amounted to 
,£100,000 sterling 

. M extraordinary experience was in Canton, when two 


young oflScmls caipe themselves to capture me. I was in iny 
room at night and in my shirt-sleeves, redding and looking over 
my papers. The two men opened the door. They had a 
dozeti soldiers outside. When 1 saw them 1 calmly look up one 
of the sacred books and began to react aloud. They listen^ for 
a time, and after a while one of them spoke and asked a 
question.. I answered it, and they asked others. Then ensued 
a long argument, and I stated my case and the case of the 
thousands who thought as I did at full lenglli, as well as 1 
could. At the end of two hours the two men went away, and 
I heard them saying in the street, “That is not the man we 
want. He is a good man, and spends his life healing the 
sick,**^ 

“ I HAVE DONE MY WORK.” 

Often asked why, with such a price offered for his 
head, he went about London so freely and took so few 
precautions, he answered that his life was now of 
little consequence; there were plenty to take his 
place. Ten years ago the cause would have suffered 
by his death; now the organisation is complete. So 
he adds 

Whether I am to be the titular head of. all China, or to work 
in conjunction with another, and that other Yuan-Shih-Kai, is 
of no importance to me. I have done my work ; the wave of 
enlightenment and progress cannot now be stayed, and China— 
the country in the world most fitted to be a republic, because of 
the industrious and docile character of the people—will, in a 
short lime, take her place amongst the civilised and liberty** 
loving nations of the world. 

Effect of the Crists on India. 

The Rajput Herald, writing on the new Asia, says 

After the adjustment of Persia, which will be accomplished in 
a few years, the next step towards which the ball, set rolling by 
China, will run to, is India. The Japanese victory had a 
stupendous effect in India, and the people who never, a few 
years ago, knew the existence of Japan, rejoiced at her victory. 
Now the Chinese awakening will increase it further and further. 
In social matters India would once for all bridge her social 
gulfs and the people would put a stop to all internecine 
quarrels ; a deep feeling of awakening would electrify the 
nation, and after a few years social difi'erences will be practically 
unknown. 


ABOUT MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

In “Sixty Years in the Wilderness,” in Cornhill, 
Sir Henry Lucy mentions Matthew Arnold, whOy 
he says, in company that he liked, was a delightful 
causeur :— 

To those permitted to enjoy intimacy of acquaintance he 
bubbled over with fun. He had a curious way of telling little 
stories against himself, I remember two dropped in at tbe 
dinner tabic. Talking about Mrs. Arnold, he said : “ Ah, you 
should know my wife 1 She has all my ctom of manner, and 
none of my conceit,*' 

Another related to the episode of his unsatisfactory visit to 
the United States as a lecturer, a work undertaken at great 
personal sacrifice in order to perform what he regarded as a 
duty to his family. When the project was mooted, Arnold 
urged that it was not hopeful, since he was very little known 
in America. 

do not suppose,” he said, half hoping for contradiction, 
** that there are a hundred men in the country who possess one 
of my books.” 

Sir,” said the agent, I assure you you are mistaken. 1 
know America, and 1 will undertake to say that there is nut a 
small town or village that does not possess in its institute 
library a copy of * The Light of Asia.’ ” 



LABOUCHERIANA. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russei-L contributes to Cortthill 
several characteristic reminiscences of the Jate Mr. 
Labouchere:— 

. ♦ 

He was the oracle of an initiated circle, and the smoking- 
room of the House of Commons was his shrine. There, poised 
in an American rocking-chair and delicately toying with a 
cigarette, he unlocked the varied treasures of his well-stored 
memory, and threw over the changing scenes of life the mild 
light of his genial philosophy. It was a clicquered experience 
that made him what he was. 

HIS “ ARTS OF ROMANTIC NARRATIVE.” 

He delighted to call himself “ the Christian Member 
for Northampton/' in contrast to his colleague^ Mr. 
Bradlaiigh. Mr. Russell gently insinuates that the 
Christian grace of veracity was not characteristic of 
Labby :— 

1 have sptiken of the flavour of unreality which tvas imparled 
to Tabouehere’s conversation by his affected cynicism. A 
similar effect was produced by his manner of personal narrative. 
Ethics apart, 1 liave no quarrel with the man who romances to 
amuse his friends ; l.ut the romance should be so conceived and 
so uttered ns to convey a decent sense of probability, or at least 
possibility. Laboucherc's narratives conveyed no such sense. 
I’hough amusingly told, they were so outrageously and palpably 
impossible that his only object in telling them must have been 
to test one’s credulit 3 \ 1 do not mind having my leg pulled, 
but 1 dislike to feel the process too distinctly. 

These arts of romantic narrative, only partially successful in 
the smoking-room, were, I believe, practised with great effect 
on the electors of Northampton. 

No powers of divination could have ascertained what 
Labouchere really believed, but I think it was easier to know 
what he really enjoyed. 

HOW HE WAS SHUT OUT OF THE CABINET. 

Of his exclusion from the Liberal Cabinet in 1892 
Mr, Russell says, speaking of Mr. Gladstone :— 

He became Prime Minister for the fourth time, and formed 
his last Cabinet. Hut he did not find a place in it for 
T.»abouthcre. Before he subrnitled his list to the Queen, he 
had received a direct intimation that he had belter not include 
in it the name of the editor of Truth. On this point Her 
Majesty w'as reported to be “ very slifi.” Whether that stiffness 
encountered any corresponding, or conflicting, stiffness in the 
Prime Minister I do not know ; but for my own part I believe 
that “the Grand Old Man” acquiesced in the exclusion of 
** Henry ” without a sigh or struggle. 

HIS HATRED OF NONCON. POPES.'' 

Mr. Russell quotes a letter ol the end of 1906, in 
which Labouchere wrote ;— 

As fur the Education Bill, I do not love Bishops, but I hate 
far more the Noncon. Popes. Either you must have pure 
Secularism in puldic schools, or teach religion of some sort ; 
and, aliho’ 1 personally am^ an Agnostic, I don’t see how' 
Xtianily is to be taught free from all dogma, and entirely 
creedless, by teachers wdio do not believe in it. This is the 
play of “ Hamlet” without Hamlet, and acted by persons of his 
philosophic doubt. 

“ LABBY " ON JOEY." 

In the same magazine Sir Henry l^ucy, in his 
‘‘ Sixty Years in the Wilderness,” devotes several 
pages to Labouchere. In a letter of 1886 Labby thus 
describes Chamberlain 

Over-l?umpliousncsB is his weakness. He imagines that he is 
the Radical Party, and that all depends on him. This is true 
in Birmingham. Outside they regard him, much as the 


Apostles would have regarded Judas, if he had come swagger¬ 
ing in to supper with an orchid in his buttonhole, and said that 
the Christian religion would not go on, if his flower ” were 
not adopted, and he recognised as its chief exponent. He 
utterly spoilt by the adulation of his fellow-townsmen, and has 
to learn that England is not Birmingham. 


THE WONDERFUL CAVES OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

In the February Windsor Mr. C. P. Conigrave gives 
a fascinating account, with striking illustrations, of 
the caves found in,Western Australia. The Govern¬ 
ment has wisely taken precautions to safeguard these 
natural treasures. In Yallingup there is a series of 
caverns and chambers, the vestibule of which is known 
as “ The Theatre,” and is lit up with electricity. 
The Wallcliff Cave consists of a cluster of stalagmites 
which have assumed the .shape of a mighty outstretched 
hand, some five feet in height, known as “ The Devil's 
Hand.” Mammoth Cave has been wrought by the 
action of a watercourse. Within, on all sides, are 
great boulders, massive pillars which rise to the roof, 
and strange and grotesque formations appear oiv every 
side. The cave is twelve chains in length. It com¬ 
pletely penetrates a large hill. There have been 
found in it the remains of the great extinct marsupial 
diprotodon. Giant Cave contains a huge (‘hamber 
600 feet? in length, with vast dome for roof 60 feet 
from the floor, wherein is found the “ Fairies' Ball¬ 
room.” The Lake Cave, only recently discovered, is 
singularly like a subterranean Polar sea—everything 
white, pure crystal white. Its most remarkable 
feature is the suspended table, which measures 15 feet 
in length and ^ feet in breadth, the stalactitic supports 
being several feet in circumference and remarkably 
corrugated. 'Phe Yanchep Cav(!S arc only thirty-five 
miles to the north of Perth. 

WHAT JAPAN HAS DONE IN MANCHURIA. 

Mr. Lindsay Russell, speaking to the Japanese 
in the Oriental Review for Feijruary, says that Japan's 
main achievements in Manchuria during .six years 
have been the construction of 189 miles of railroad 
over a mountainous country, the widening of its 
gauge, then the reduction of its gauge in the South 
Manchurian Railway on taking it over from Russia, 
and the conversion of the entire road (470 miles) to 
the standard gauge and its equipment with American 
rolling-stock. The town of Dairen- now compares 
favourably with any town in America of 60,000 in 
population. I'he Japanese concession at Mukden is 
becoming a modern model cit>\ What Mr. Russell 
thinks the most remarkable achievement of all is that 
Japan has created one of the greatest industries of 
modern times—the bean and bean-oil trade, now 
Manchuria's chief export and greatest wealth-producer. 

A VERY realistic sketch of t)ie French student of 
to-day is given in the Lady's Realm by Rowland 
Strong. . 
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GBEEK PATBON SAINTS OF FEMINISM. 

Sappho and Aspasia. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney prints in the Fortnightly 
Itevifw his lecture before the Royal Society on Sappho 
and Aspasia. 

It is a brilliant attempt to vindicate the pioneers of 
Feminism in Ancient Greece. Mr. Courtney says that 
as they both set an early example of feminine enlighten¬ 
ment from prejudice, “ A kind of crusade was entered 
upon to destroy their character, to deride their pre- 
lensions^^to throw .scorn upon their oames.” 


inatroiis of Athens did not hesitate to join this cultured circle, 
whatever might be the existing prejudice. The constant object 
of her solicitude was a study of the rights and duties which 
marriage creates for man and woman. 

Everywhere she upheld the cause of woman a.s a 
social integer, a definite portion of the State economy. 

Aspasia, the w^ell-belowed of Pericles, stands in the 
very front rank of the great women who have adorned 
the pages of ancient and modern history. 


A DREAM OF THE “GREAT STATE” TO COME. 


SAPPHO. 

Mr. Courtney thinks the time has come to do justice 
to these two women, who are deserving of being 
hailed as pioneers if not patron saints of the woman’s 
movement in the Western world :— 

In considering Sappho, we have to imagine a stale of society 
in which it was not considered improper or indelicate to write 
frankly and openly about emotions, and feelings, and even 
passionate stales. Sapplio’s poems contain some instances of 
this frank speaking, and they have been misinterpreted, because 
we read into the words some of the associations-which belong 
only to a much later stage of civilisation and life. Sapjiho 
spoke sometimes w'ith unconventional directness, but to argue 
from unconventional language to disorderliness of behaviour is 
to go a great deal beyond what the record warrants. 

Naturally, it suited the Christian writer, in his tirades against 
heathenism, to follow' Greek perversions, and paint* a Sapplio 
full of corruption, as a terrible example of the depths to which 
heathenism could descend. W’e must put aside all these 
aspersions and innuendos, and take the poems themselves, if W'e 
want to understand .Sapplio, 

A grave, clear l>eauty seems to reign over them, and that is 
why the only real way of jmlging Sappho is by reading her 
poetry, and then judging whether she could possibly have 
been the dissolute libertine that the Attic comic dramatists 
represented. 

ASPASIA. 

In whitewashing A.spa.sia Mr. Courtney is on firmer 
ground :— 

The scandal of Aspasia’s existence in Athens was based 
especially on the fact that, instead of believing in the seclusion 
of W'omen, she held reunions, at w hich both she and her friends 
moved with absolute freedom, discussing, with all the most 
learned men of the day, problems of policy, of philosophy, and 
metaphysics. 

She was also attacked by political partisans who 
hated Pericles. Mr. Courtney points out that Pericles 
had made a most unhappy marriage, and was living 
apart from his w'ife. He could not marry Aspasia, 
who was an alien. But he lived with her openly as 
his wife, kissing her whenever he left home on business, 
and the excellence of the union was attested by the 
fact that the Athenians legitimatiscd her son :— 

Aspasia was a great woman, full of quick natural intelligence, 
adorned and fortified by a steady, organised system of culture. 
Socrates, in his laughing fashion, dcclarc.<^ that she taught him 
how to speak. She made the house of Pericles the meeting-place 
for men and women, as wx should say, 6f the higher culture, 
who discussed, on terms of perfect equality, various topics^ 
domestic economy, politics, art, the principles of morals, physics 
in the largest sense, probably religion. Aspasia's home 
. W'as a salon, in the best sense of the word. The great artists 
w’erc there, the great dramatists, the great philosophers. And, 
so far as we can tell, some of the more emancipated of the 


By the Countess of Warwick. 

In the Fortnightly Re%>iew Lady Warwick gives us 
a sketch of her vision of things to come when Socialism 
has triumphed and the Great State has come into being. 

'I'he Great State will abolish great cities. The 
Birminghams will give place to the Warwicks. In 
the Great State there will be no room for towms of 
factories belching forth yellow fog or for congested 
areas of slums* Free and speedy transit will scatter 
the population over the country :— 

The railways and trams and cars will then be communal .intl 
fiee services, just a.s the roads are communal and free to day. 
The waste of innumerable lickel-eolleclors and booking-clerks 
will bo saved ; the citizens of the (ifeat Stale will regard 
transit as a commonplace, which they will provide without 
stint, and encourage everyone to use witliouf a moment’s 
hesitation. 

All dwellers in the country will be within easy r^-nge 
of the advantages of town liie : - 

For example, a well-equipped opera house, a theatre, a 
concert hall, art galleries and niiistiims, libraries, swimming 
baths, specialised medical advice and .spi-cial insiruciion, 
facilities for higher education, large shops with a full variety of 
cht>icc for their customers, (he invigorating interchange of the 
social intercourse ol large gatherings ; all these tilings demand 
a town of fairly extensive size for llieir accompJislimcnt, 

Farming will be revolutionised on a scientific and 
co-operative basis :— 

Under the rule of the Great State, the landlord and the small 
and large privide farmers will no lotiger exist, 'file Slate will 
own the hind, 'i’he land will be divided up into convenient tracts, 
of a size determined by the nature of the soil and the kind of pro¬ 
duce to be grown ; and these vs ill be woiked as Stale farms, under 
the control of a director and assistants M'ho arc higldy traine<l 
in the latest science and art of tlieir department of knowledge. 
The Great Slal<^ agriculture will be to the agriculture of to-day 
what I lie Oil Trust is to the oil shop in the back streets of a 
slum. Electricity, in the days of the Great Slate, will not be 
the monopoly of the towns. There will be no need to have a 
smoking slack of factory chimneys in every village w’hich 
possesses a factory. 

There is another probable development to consider. The 
industrial artisan and the agricultural worker will not hece.ssarily 
be two distinct persons. The bulk of the work on the fields i.s 
seasonal j and the winter, on the whole, is a slack time for 
farmers. A wxll organised agricultural system will get much of 
its work done at limited periods, leaving its workers free to 
remain in the towns or villages during the darker months of 
the year. The man who makes hay and digs potatoes will 
probably have a town craft—for example, )x>otmaking| or 
woodwork, or house decorating—for a winter occupation ; just 
as the town artisans will supply the extra hands to allow the 
countrymen to keep their reasonable hours during the stress of 
harvesting. 




TO CANADIANISE BBITAIR 

; Under the quaint title of “ Thfe Impejial Emigrant 
^’Rnd his Political Religion" Mr. Art^r Hawkes, 
v:SpecialCommissionenof Immigration for the Dominion 
; of Canada, writes in the Nineteenth Century for 
January. He insists that the emigrant is the real 
custodian of the Empire’s * future. He urges the 
importance of trying to understand and prepare the 
emigrant by the light of the change that has come 
■ over the returned emigrant. He mentions, by the 
^.;way, that an Australian talks like a Londoner; the 
I British Canadian speaks largely as the American 
-"•peaks. 

WHERE TO PREACH THE IMPERIAL GOSPEL. 

V His main theme is that the right place for the 
/'Imperial Canadian gospel is where the Imiierial 
^emigrant begins his pilgrimage. The gospel of 
/ emigration should first be preached to those who will 
never emigrate, that they may pass it on to succeeding 
groups of emigrants, and that they may become the 
leaven through which Britain herself may master the 
lessons of the emigrant returned. He implies that a 
judicious development of county patriotism in the old 
country will prepare the emigrant for the patriotism 
of the province of the Dominion abroad. Further¬ 
more, Westminster might learn from Ottawa that a 
Government can enter the advertising business with 
as much skill as the proprietor of a brand of shoes 
does. “ With its manifold shortcomings, the Canadian 
Goternment strikes a more intimately human note 
. than the public instruments have discovered how to 
' do in the Old World." The British attitude to 
; Canada has been revolutionised within the last 
- decade. I'here is a new Canada and a changed 
Britain. 

THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND’S PLAN. 

The writer speaks most favourably of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s plan. 'Fhe Duke proposes the associa¬ 
tion of Canadian and British brains and capital 
in obtaining from the Canadian Governments lands 
and means of intercommunication, on which will be 
placed settlers through a company which will partially 
prepare the farm, erect buildings, and put a certain 
amount of land into crop, and sell it to the occupant 
on terms devised to show a certain elasticity accord¬ 
ing to crop results. The Duke helps the settler to 
purchase his farm, and then retires gracefully 
with his capital and 6 per cent. The writer would 
also develop the process of approximating the life, 
ideas and standard of living of the average man in 
Britain to the life, ideas and standard of living of 
the average man in Canada. So he would try to 
Canadianise Britain. The writer mentions the 
Canada British Association, which has been formed 
to promote amongst those of British birth the sense of 
a Canadian nationality, to promote the extension of 
Canadian and British channels of commerce, to 
encourage the immigration of settlers from the British 
Isles, and tQ„. welcome all new-comers from the Old 
Country. 


PARIS Ain> HiR I 

M. Gustave Pessard has just publish^ a Frent^^ 
pamphlet entitled “ Parisian Statuomania.” 

THE mania FOR MONUMENTAL HONOURS.. 

The author’s aim is to draw attention to the 
fabulous number of monuments and statues which 
have been erected in Paris, and to cry, Halt! Many 
of the subjects honoured seem to have little claim to 
fame, and many of the monuments have equally little 
claim to be called.works of art, and in many instances 
they stand in most uncongenial surroundings. At 
the present moment there are literally no blank spaces 
left. It has been suggested that the churches and 
public buildings might be more utilised, that busts 
might suffice for a large number, and that th8 
cemeteries might be adorned after the manner of 
Pbre Lachaise. Quite a number of celebrities have 
more than one monument. Voltaire, for instance, 
has seven, Richelieu four, Joan of Arc three, and 
Napoleon two ; Alfred de Musset and Victor Hugo 
each have three, and will soon have a fourth ; 
Moli^re has three, Beethoven and Chopin each two,. 
George Sand two, and a third is projected, and a 
second tiionument is to be erected to Beethoven. 
Meanwhile the new celebrities are asked to wait a 
while. Gardens are to be laid out on the site of the 
old fortifications, and these will require some decora¬ 
tion. Perhaps, then, a little more system and sense 
of fitness in the selection of celebrities will be shown. 
There are still many great scientists, poets, artists, 
musicians, and writers of past centuries with real 
claims awaiting beautiful and suitable monuments. 

NINE HUNDRED STATUES. 

Not counting the large number of saints on the 
facades, etc., of the churches, or the monuments in 
the great cemeteries, or such works as the I-ion de ■ 
Belfort, the Monument of the Republic, the Triumph 
of the Republic, the Statue of Liberty, and one or 
two others, or the statues in the Place de la Concorde, 
or the innumerable busts of immortals in the courts 
of the Institut, but reckoning the 335 statues in all 
styles—mythological, allegorical, and others which 
decorate the squares and avenues, the 328 Parisians 
of mark considered sufficiently illustrious to ornament 
the facades of the Hotel de Ville and the terraces of 
the Louvre, and the 180 other monuments of different 
kinds consecrated to the memory of individuals scat¬ 
tered about everywhere in the promenadeSj and 
including the seventy-two statues projected or in 
preparation, the grand total of monuments, statues, 
busts, bas-reliefs, etc., in Paris destined to com¬ 
memorate or to recall the names and exploits of 
great men exceeds 900. It would be interesting to 
learn how London compares with Paris in this j 
respect. 



r - m^iOt HRflBWS OH T8H JMIRBAB. 

, T^B Indian Review brings out a special Durbar 
‘ number/with a series of symposia, with contributors 
English and Indian, including Sir William Wedderbum, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Lord Kinnaird, Dr. Clifford, 
Mr. Harold Cox and Mrs. Annie Besant. They form 
together a chorus of applause. 

' Mrs. Annie Besant. 

The scene at Delhi seems to have impressed Mrs. 
Annie Besant very deeply, but, she added :— 

There were incidents in these gorgeous Delhi days,‘however, 
that touched the heart more than these splendid pageants. I'hc 
King-Emperor was leaving the polo ground on foot, strolling 
over towards his carriage. As hexame to the road there was a 
great rush of the poor people, ivho had gathered thickly in llie 
hope of seeing one who, to the Hindu, is very God on earth. 
Not unnaturally, perhaps really alarmed for his safety, the 
police and soldiers pushed them roughly 
back. But quickly the Emperor raised 
his voice and checked the men, bidding 
them let the people come near. En¬ 
couraged by his smiling face, they 
crowded round : Oh I stand and let 
us see you.'* And he stood smiling, the 
good Emperor w'ith his fatherly heart, 
and his poor gazed their full. Again, at 
the garden party at the Fort, he and his 
Empress tooJc the trouble to put on their 
royal robes and crowns that the vast 
crowds of the poor, gathered on the plain 
which stretches from the foot of the wall 
to the river, might see their monarchs 
clad in Imperial garb ; the crowd cheered 
and cheered again, and their faces were 
a sight to see. Then they disrobed, to 
walk again amid their guests in ordinary 
dress, 

Mr. H. P. Mody in Eas/ and West 
for February speaks enthusiastic¬ 
ally of the Indian Coronation and 
its effects, and says :— 

The result was due in a large measure 
to the personality of the King-Emperor. 

Let me not commit myself to Uie pleasant 
fictions which it is usual to indulge in in 
speaking of exalted personages. King 
George may not yet enjoy that general 
personal popularity which his late father 
commanded in such a large measure. 

I’here is a wide difference in their habits 
and .temperament. But King George has shown, during the 
brief period which has elapsed since his accession to the throne, 
that he possesses in a remarkable degree the purpose and capacity 
that make a ruler of men. 

The Change or Capital. 

The Hindustan Review declares :— 

The change of capital from Calcutta to Delhi has been 
approved of by the organs of public opinion in all parts of the 
country-^except by one Indian and two Anglo-Indian journals 
of Calcutta. The almost universal opinion of the country— 
which we ourselves share—is that the proposed change will be 
beneficial and advantageous to the.public interests of India at 
large, though it may partially affect the vested interests in 
Calcutta. ^ 

THINGS Left Out. 

Sundara Raja, writing in the Rajput Herald of the 
change of capital^ says, Except this discomfort for 




Hindi Punch.} 

Hurrah for the 


a few lazy pitece clerks^ not a single living real Indian is 
against the change.’^ But while carefully distinguish* 
ing the King-Emperor from the conduct of his Ministers, 
the writer puts in question form *the things that were 
left undone;— 

First of all, ask whether the enormous and ever-incrcasing 
taxation has been redtice|,1 ; ask again if the numerous political 
prisoners were released ; thirdly, make an inquiry as to whether 
education W'as made free, if not compul^ry; fourth, see 
whether the broken pledges in the late Queen-Empress 
Victoria's proclamation of 1858 have been re-installjKl in tlieif 
places; huh, whether the lawless laws of deportation and 
similar other freedom-depriving and liberty-killing legislations 
were erased from the Statute-book; and last, but not least of 
all, whether any democratic tinge has been added to the present; 
unsatisfactory, non-satisfying Legislative Councils, formed 
under the personal inception of the most- autocratic of alk 
Secretaries of State for India, Lord Morley. Ask ihesi, 
questions, and the very walls will echo ini 
reply, “ No/’ ** No,” five times “ Now-”- 
I'hen are we to call these changes boons! 
to the people ? ; ■ y. 

I'he Gaekwar Incident. 

On the Gaekwar incident 
Rajput Herald expresses deep reg 
that the Gaekwar should have 
peared in a miserable dress, a drpi^^ 
which would be construed as 
warranted insult even by 
sovereign prince.s of India. Her 
forth, says the writer, the 
raja of Baroda is ruler of Baroda| 
and nothing more. He has 
his reputation as the leader of 
nation. The writer also deplores^ 
the concurrent events that havfj 
lowered him in the estimation Pjl| 
his people. Posing as a social 
former, he gave assent to 
polygamous marriage of 
daughter. Then came the Divor 
Court. Strange astrological sig 
have conjoined to pull him aowii|Z 
I'he Underlying pRiNciPLtiii^l 
The Rajput Herald y which 
completed its first year, sa| 
of the Delhi Durbar : 

* It is an'event of which none can deny the historic importani 
The practical unity of East and West had been for long 
musing of poets and the dream of politicians ; for centuries 1 
the West attempted to join the Asiatic tributary to the ii 
stream of its civilisation. This, in a measure, the Durbar 
accomplished. Not .the pageantry and pomp ; not the barb^; 
splendour that characterised the ceremony—it is not these 1 
so much contribute to the union and co-operation of East ■{ 
West, as the principle underlying the visit of His Majesty I 
Delhi, his tangible recognition of India as a factor of Imperj^j 
greatness t this it is which links India and England. To 
people living 7,000 miles away the idea of an English king wailif 
vague, appealing merely to imagination; but to see ih^l 
Emperor face to face in their own land instills into them deep^il! 
feelings of love and loyalty. This cements India and Englan^^ll 
closer and firmer than any formal act of best conceived diplomacf^^ 
In the history of Asia this Delhi Durbar will stand out as a 
cal event of the greatest importance, and^e year will not^^ 
easily forgotten. k 


I Bombay. 

New Capital 1 






ORBAm INDIA. 

A PAPER by Bhai Farmanand in the Modem Review 
f February suggests that before long we may have 
i Eastern Seeley writing on the expansion of India, 
l*. Farmanand writes on Greater India. He says very 
iw people m India realise the importance and extent 
the emigration that has been going forward. He 
vfeies this process of colonisation into three main 
ions : the first round the Indian Ocean, including 
past ’Africa. 

fc IN EAST AFRICA. 

Mombasa presents all the features of an Indian town, 
puid seems to be a growing commercial centre for East 
| 4 frica. The major part of its merchants and Govern- 
l^nt officials are Indians. The trading population of 
Ipanzibar is mainly Indian, both Hindu and Moham- 
4 Atedan. There are Indian traders in German and 
i;Fortugiie.se liiast Africa. In the Island of Mauritius 
fjli’^rly half of the population are Indians. The struggle 
the Indians to maintain their footing in the Transvaal 
of course a burning question. When the writer was 
lin South Africa, Johannesburg and Fretoria vrith their 
Jiuburbs contained nearly 10,000 Indians. In Natal 
the Indian.^ form the backbone of the colony. Most of 
;)lAe industries, agriculture, factories and mines are 
i;^orkcd by them. They form more than half the 
l^ulation. 

i IN WEST INOIE-S. 

;; The second section of colonisation is in the West 
?J^ips and South America. In British Guiana the 
Indians form about one-half of the population, all of 
Ipicm, or their forefathers, having come under contract 
labourers. Many of them have grown to be wealthy 
pund. prosperous merchants and landowners. The 
Ifodians in Trinidad number more than 100,000, and 
^ey occupy a yet better position than in British 
puiana. There are villages in Trinidad which contain 
# purely Indian population. Surinam, or Dutch 
0 Uiana, contains about 40,000 Indians, some of them 
paders and landowners. Jamaica contains not more 
tlian 10,000 Indians, “ who will be gradually swallowed 
mp by Christianity if they are not taken care of.” 

ON THE PACIFIC. 

The third section is the colonies in the Pacific Ocean. 
California has a few thousand Sikh labourers trying to 
become farmers. British Columbia has also a few 
thousand Sikhs, mostly labourers in the fields, but only 
few of them have their wives with them. In both 
Bpees the Government has pul a stop to immigration. 
Jhc Fiji Islands have got a population of about 70,000 
l^tdians. The Madras Lslands have also a number of 
ptadra.$ immigrants. 

A UNIVERS.AL HINDU CONSCIOUSNESS, 

i; Mr. Farmanand concludes by urging all young men 
iA'India to go abroad in ever-increasing numbers, and 
to encourage our brothers across the seas :— 

India has arisen without noise of drum or trumpet, 
r t! e palm trees of tropical America and on the snow -girt 
IS of Canada. It is time to tdke slock of our position and 


think in terms of a universal Hindu , consciousness. Tito, 
children of these colonists should be educated along nationttr 
lines. 

Thus the young men abroad may be saved froiii: 
absorption into the Christian ctmmunity. “ They aner 
converted to Christianity only ror social reasons, and 
not for the sake of their souls.” 

EXPANSION ?—OR SLAVJI TRADE ? 

A dark shade on this picture of expansion overseas 
appears in the next article in the same magazine, by 
Manilal M. Doctor, who writes on the Indian indenture 
system in the colonies, notably Mauritius, and demands 
that it should be put an end to in any shape or form. 
He would protect the Indian youths and girls who are 
kidnapped or abducted to Mauritius by prowling 
sharpers who obtain licence to recruit coolies. They 
are ruthlessly oppressed by the community at 
Mauritius, as is attested by the evidence of Mr. 
Bateson, an cx-magistrate of Mauritius. Further¬ 
more, they find it difficult to • satisfy the legal 
proportion of men to women, even by taking on 
bazar women. In Mauritius the proportion is 33 
women to 100 men. Morality in general, and sexual 
morality In particular, cannot grow under these cir¬ 
cumstances. The family antecedents of colonial-born 
Indians cannot as a rule satisfy fastidious inquirers. 

THE ESSENCE OF HINDUISM. 

In a recent issue of East and West Lala Baij Nath 
writes on the essentials of Hinduism, apropos qf the 
Special Marriages Bill and other measures now 
before the Indian public. The question put to him 
by a census superintendent was, “ What is the every¬ 
day working belief of every Hindu, irrespective of 
sex, age, caste, creed, sect, education, or social con¬ 
dition?” He declares that caste is no rule of 
conduct in many cases. He finds the essentials to be 
four;—(i) Belief in the Law of Karma—as you sow, 
so you reap ; (2) active belief in a heaven where the 
good will enjoy the fruit of their good karma, and 
hell where the bad will be punished for their bad 
karma; (3) belief in the immortality and transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul from one condition of existence to 
another, according to its karma; (4) belief in a 
Higher Power, called by various names, which 
rewards the good and punishes the bad. These are 
the basic beliefs of Hinduism. 

“ ITie ideal of every Hindu is to achieve emanci¬ 
pation from this ever-recurring round of birth and 
re-birth, which is a source of infinite misery.” If the 
Hindu is serious anywhere, it is here. This, then, 
is the essence of Hinduism—the merging of the 
individual into the universal self. “ He sees all as 
his own self.” The writer would include as many as 
possible in the fold of Hinduism, and open the door 
of university education and reform as wide as possible^ 
to include Sikhs, Jains, Brahmo% Arya Somajists, 
Buddhists, and all others who are now living and 
working in India. 




; THE ETHICS OF HR. ROOSEVELT, 

t* As Illustrated by the Story of Panama. 

^ A VERY scathing attack^upon President Roosevelt’s 
policy with regard tqithe Panama Canal is published 
in the February number of the North American Reviriv 
by Mr. Leander T. Chamberlain. The contrast between 
Mr. Roosevelt’s view of his own policy and the facts 
as they appear to Mr. Chamberlain may be gathered 
from the following extracts. 

THAT GOOD MAN ROOSEVELT ! 

Mr. Chamberlain opens his attack by quoting 
Mr. Rooscfvelt’s own words in praise of his own action. 
He says :— 

In a recent public statement cx-President Roosevelt declares : 

“ It must be a matter of pride to every honest American proud 
of the good name of his country, that the acquisition of the 
[Panama] canal in all its details was as free from scandal as the 
public acts of George Washington or Abraham Lincoln.” “ The 
interests of the American people demanded that I should act 
exactly as 1 did act.” “ Every action taken was not merely 
proper, but was carried out in accordance with the highest, 
hiiest, and nicest ^standards of public and governmental ethics.” 

“ The [1903] orders to the American naval officers w^ere to 
m aintain free and uninterrupted transit acros.s the Isthmus and, 
with that purpose, to prevent the landing of armed forces with 
hostile intent at any point within fifty miles of Panama. These 
orders were precisely such as had been issued again and again 
in preceding years, 1900, I901, and 1902, for instance,” 

** Every man who at any stage has opposed or ccffidcmncd the 
action actually taken in acquiring the right to dig the canal has ^ 
really been the opponent of any and every effort that could ever 
have been made to dig the canal.” *'Not only was the course 
followed as regards Panama right in every detail and at every 
point, but there could have been no variation from this course 
except for the worse. We not only did what was technically 
justifiable, but what we did was demanded by every ethical con¬ 
sideration, national and international.” We did harm to no 
one, save as harm is done to a bandit by a policeman wdio 
deprives him of his chance for blackmail.’* “The United 
States has many honourable chapters in its history, but no more 
honourable chapter than that which tells of the way in which 
our right to dig the Panama Canal was secured, and of the 
manner in which the work has been carried out.” 

WHAT R005EVELT REALLY DID. 

Mr. Chamberlain subjects this PecksnifFian self- 
praise to a coldly cruel examination. He points out^ 
that the President’s policy was the exact reverse of 
all that he pretends it to have been. It began by a 
cynical violation of treaty faith, it was continued 
by an unprecedented illegal intervention in the affairs 
of a friendly State whose independence the United 
States had undertaken to respect, and crowned by 
the immediate recognition of an American-fostered 
revolution which severed Panama from the Republic 
of Colombia. In describing Mr. Roosevelt’s panegyric 
upon himself, Mr. Chamberlain bitterly exclaims :— 

The raid on defenceless Colombia, in the interest of a swift 
indomitable construction of an Isthmian waterway, made 
to vie with the heroic settlement of a new continent, in the 
interest of civil and religious freedom ! The “ fifty-mile order ” 
and its congener of the following day, foredooming a ’’guaran¬ 
teed ” ally to defeat by secession, ranked with the proclamation . 
which gave freedom ffi enslaved millions 1 The coddled 
Panama ” uprising,” insured in advance, set in the illustrious 
cat^ory of Lexington and Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and 
Yorktpwn 1 The recognition of a new sovereignty, after one 
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day, seventeen hours, and forty-one minutes of pampered, fliinsy 
independence, favourably compared with an independence 
which was won by yeais of ceaseless conffict and the saciifice of 
treasures untold I ^ 

A CASE FOR THE HAGUE ? 

Mr. Chamberlain maintains that the question is one 
which justifies ColomBia in appealing to the Hague 
Tribunal for just and ample redress for this high¬ 
handed wrong. The Republic of Colombia has asked 
for arbitration, but, as the Colombia Minister at 
Washington complains. Uncle Sam does not deign to 
reply to the demand. Hence last month there was 
a brief sensation occasioned by the public declaration 
that Mr. Secretary Knox had much better not pay 
his contemplated visit to Bogota until this old sore 
had been healed by the acceptance of the proposed 
arbitration. _ 

INDIAN AND ENGLISH NOBLES COMPARED. 

The nobility of India and England arc compared in 
the Rajput Herald, and the contrast drawm is somewhat! 
instructive :— 

The nobleman of England claims suptiriority on the strength 
of his birth, without fulfilling the conditions of his order at ;' 
required by society to which he belongs. On the other handt 
the superiority of the Rajput—the Indian aristocrat—in hit 
country is not ^ only placed in his hereditary aspect as an 
aristocrat, but in the fulfilment of the conditions and other 
details demanded of him as an aristocrat. The one, whether 
he abides by rules and regulations enacted by society or goes 
against them consciously, is entitled to the term nobleman and 
poses himself as such, lie even forces recognition in others 
as such. But the Rajput, the very instant he fails to follow 
the enactments of society, falls far short of his vocation as a 
Rajput, sinks beneath the level of a nobleman, and is not 
recognised as such. An English nobleman, the representative 
of the hereditary aristocracy of England, Jacks in qualities 
which an average Rajput possesses. , 

The writer thinks that the nobleman is not made, 
but born. So soon as Mr. So-and-so, nurtured among 
common surroundings, becomes a Lord So-and-so, ^ 

the air is contaminated, the purity of the soil is lost.” 
The writer proceeds :— 

With the solitary exception of Barons of Magna Charta, there 
has not been a single nobleman who has aided and assisted the > 
people in the restoration of their liberties, who has sacrificed i) 
his life for the happiness of the nation. If the liberties of.> 
Plngland were vindicated it was not by a Lord X, Y or Z, but 
by a Mr. Pym or Mr. Hampden. 

He even goes on to say, " We find to-day the zenith 
of corruption parading the ranks.” The Rajput has a ' 
very different conception of its duty :— 

The .Rajput is not born to lord over all. He does not want 
to lord over the universe. He w^ants, by his simplicity, truth¬ 
fulness, self-sacrificc, devotion and love, to serve the weak, 
down-trodden and the depressed. 

I'he British aristocracy perhaps expects to be 
criticised by the democracy ; but criticism of the kind 
quoted above from the ancient nobility of India may 
prove as salutary as it is surprising. 

TltE ruins of Persepolis, the ancient capital of Persia, 
are described with photographic pictures in the March ^ 
Pall Mall by Mr. John Horne, 





THE UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD. 

A Chinese Dream. 

I In the February Forum Mr. George Soulic describes 
the United States of the World, a Chinese philcwo- 
^^cr*s plan for universal happiness.” It is interesting 
note that at a time when the Chinese are setting up a 
l^itepublic, a Chinese author should be writing a Republic 
|that recalls Plato in more ways than one. The author 
•^a'K’ang Yeou-Wei, who was appointed editor of the 
filiepartment of accounts in 1898, before the Dowager- 
empress took fright at the pace of reform and the 
Innfortunate editor had to flee for his life. He at last 
ffbund refuge in Nagasaki, under the constant pro- 
lection of the Japanese police, 'i’here he has produced 
plhis work. He finds that happiness is the one motive 
I'of life, but it is essentially variable, and it includes the 
l^f^sire to escape from sufferings and sorrows. 

THE FAMILY TO BE ABOLISHED. 

1 ^ Having got his leading motive, K’ang Yeou-Wei 
entirely reorganises the basis of the family and life. 
Hup begins, radically enough, with the capital import- 
IS ance of heredity and procreation. He would deprive 
H lof the power of adding to the population those who had 
;; physical or moral deformity or were criminal. Even 
Hchildren previously born to criminals should be sought 
out and executed ;— 

The family would lie definitely destroyed : women, when 
they attained maturity, would be married, after an inquiry of 
: ihe “ Direction of Unions.*’ As for the children, when they 
I are olfl enough to take care of themselves, towards six years 
old, they would be placed in large schools, where their instruc¬ 
tion and education would be provided at the same time; from 
that period they will form a part of the government and become 
the property of the State and the world. In the new order of 
■. things, the child, not knowing its father, will be separated from 
its mother before it has become strongly attached to her ; all 
ancestral relation will be suppressed. The wife living in the 
phalanstery will not exist to the Imsband, who will not know 
nis children. 

PRENATAL EDUCATION. 


clothing, and some pocket-money, with rewcoxis^ 
rapid promotion, and certain advantages, for thosi;^ 
who discharge their dutiesi satisfactorily. There wbiildl 
be two sorts of punishment-^leprivation of employ¬ 
ment, and exclusion from the community, and depriva- ^ 
lion of the power to produce children. Bachelors and 
married people who did not have children would be 
excluded from the community. 

ALL THE EARTH MADE PUBLIC PROPERTY. 

On the economic side this is his organisation of 
society:— 

All the land on the globe would be declared public property ; 
individuals could not possess it in their ow'n name, The State 
w'ould utilise it in different ways—renting, cultivation on shares, 
or any other form of contract. 

All the mines would be managed by the community, as well 
as the groat railroad and navigation companies ; the great . 
manufactories would belong lo it, and commerce would be done 
in its name and for its profit. 

Each region, each race, having its individual 'needs and its ‘ 
special ideal, the laws could not be universal, so there will be 
various Governments, all established on the same basis. 

TWO CHAMBERS OF LEGISLATURE. 

Each Government would contain a Ministry of 
Justice, including Direction of Unions, of Re-allotment 
of Property, a Ministry of Cares for the People, 
including direction of the prenatal education of chil¬ 
dren, the care of childhood^ the care of sick and aged :— 

Each region would have two Legislative Chambers : an 
Upper House, composed of permanent members chosen from 
the scientists and sages ; a Lower House, consisting of members 
chosen by the people for three or four years. 

P'inally there would be a general Government of the United 
States of the world, composed of two Legislative Houses, a 
President and a Vi’c-President, chosen from the men most 
famous for their knowledge or their great qualities, and an 
executive power consisting of different Ministers regulating the 
intercourse between the States themselves. 

From what Mr. George Soulie .<5ays, it seems that 
K’anjg Yeou-Wei might be described as a cross between 
Plato and Fourier. As with both his intellectual 


Expectant mothers would be sent to phalansteries progenitors, his scheme will shatter on the impregnable 
established in the mountains or on the seashore or rock of the family, 
other places where the purity of the air and 
the iHiauty of the landscape would unite in 
making a favourable impression upon the 
mind and health. They would be placed 
■ ; under the care of famous hygienists, in- 
: . strucled in all that is necessary about the 
■, care of children, in human anatomy, physi- 
plogy, and every evening will have orchestras 
^^pJaying to them the finest music. Any 
woman discovered to possess dangerous or 
unhealthy characteristics should be pre- 
C vented giving birth to children. Members 
the community, both men and women, 

^Hon reaching their twentieth year would spend 
i a year in Ac establishments for the direction 
• of the care of the sick and old. The young 
/inen would be employed after their studies 
i W^re complete, according to their aptitudes, 

and would receive in exchange food, lodging, The Latest Addition to the ReinibUcaii Family. 
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f: the CHiMAMAN AS THE COMIMO JEW. 

. By A Canadian Macistratb. 

- ■ Mr., 'W. Trant, the first 'police magistrate of 
Saskatchewan, contributes to the North American 
Review for February a remarkable paper, entitled 
“ Jew afid Chinaman.” He declares that the China¬ 
man is the coming Jew. Mr. Trant says:— 

The Chinaman, as the Je\^’, has discovered that whcic wealth 
is there also is power, ami he is rapidly becoming wealthy, so 
that the position of the Jew as arbiter of •the world's affairs is 
being threatened by the Chinaman. Napoleon said of China : 
** There lies a giant sleeping. ' Let him sleep, for when China 
moves it will,move the world." The white man has awakened 
the giant, and China is moving. She is making history. China 
ts assimilating Western customs, ideas, and civilisation generally. 
It may be a bitter pill to swallow, but she is doing it as a 
matter of prudence and precaution. She has established a 
complete system of education, from the kindergarten to the 
university, on the English plan ; her young children are flocking 
by hundreds of thousands to schools of Western learning. A 
postal service has been established with remarkable rapidity; 
telephones, telegraphs, and railways are spreading faster than in 
any other country ; and commerce/ manufactures, and every 
department of human activity are throbbing with the impulse of 
a new life. China, always rich in agriculture and minerals, is 
developing her resources by Western methods. Cotton-mills 
and steel-mills are multiplying to such an extent as to threaten 
the supremacy of England along these lines. 

If the Jews, despite all the pitiless persecution to 
which they were subjected, achieved thej^ present 
position, although they were 

without poetry, without science, without art, and without 
character, what shall be the result of the Chinese, with their 

. intense solidarity, their marvellous industry, with faith in their 
new destiny, with a history, literature, and science that are and 
have ever been the wonder of the world ? China cannot be 
kept bound in her geographical empire for ever. The history of 
the world shows the fatuousness of the notion. Nor will the 
overflow be across the plains of Asia and Europe, as u as the 
great movement of long ago. It will lake the line of least 
resistance, viz., across the Pacific. 


OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

Views of Dr. Ethel Smyth. 

The biographical article in the Musical Times for 
February is devoted to Dr. Ethel Smyth. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE. 

As the trend of Dr. Smyth's inspiration is in the 
direction of opera, her views on the prospects of opera 
in this country at the present time are interesting. 
She says :— 

You get a first-rate orchestra, good principals, new scenery 
painted, regardless of expense. But all these things arc of 
little or no value artistically compared with the creation of an 
adequate ensemble. 

The Covent Garden Syndicate claims to manage the 
only opera-house in Europe that pays its way without 
a subsuiy, but it is able to achieve this mainly because 
it is a fashionable social gathering. The general pro¬ 
duction is often excellent, because great singers are 
engaged, and troubde is spent over favourite works. 
But when a new opera is proposed the risk of failure 
io please the public is a governing factor in the decision. 


LACK OF THE CRITICAL SENSE. 

The Coiitinental opera-houses are subsidi.sed because 
the public cares about opera and demands novelties. 
Dr. Smyth continues :-r 

Whether the English public has a potential taste for opera or 
not we do not know. The food is loo bndty cooked, aiul 
those who are asked to cat it«how no signs , of appetite, 'i'hcre 
is not an audience abroad that lias not a roti^h idea ’of whether 
a performance is good, bad, or indifferent ; one can say thiit 
as regtirds English opera the English public has not the laintest 
critical sense in this matter. . . . 

For myself, I have declined two recent offers to produce 
"The Wreckm” in England, being perfectly certain that it is 
a waste of time and money. But on the other hand it will be 
produced in Vienna next spring, and so certain am I of its 
being treated as a work of art should be treated that I shall not 
even preside at the rehearsals. 

Under present circumstances I cannot conceive of ever writing 
an opera in English again. I would rather “do time'* than 
endeavour to get it properly produced. You cannot make - 
bricks without straw. 

OPERA A CIVIblSATION, 

Dr. Smyth thinks EnglLsh voices extremely beautiful, 
but the singers have not the most elementary know- ' 
ledge of acting and of expressing the drama which the r 
music contains in their action and plrrasing. Even the 
question of light is not thought out. Summing up her'; 
views. Dr. Smyth declares :—“ Opera is itself a eivili- 1 
sation, and that civilisation in England b lacking.” -A 


THE FAIRY TALE IN ART. 

Writing in Cfuimbers's Journal recently, Mr, 
A. B. Cooper has found a charming subject for an : 
article—“ The Fairy Tale in Art." We may explore, 
he says, every gallery in Europe without finding a 
single picture with the slightest claim to the title | 
“ Old Master ” which has for its subject an incident; 
from a fairy tale. Legend, parable, mystery,. : 
mythology are all well represented, but it has been 
left to the modern artist to discover a mine of wealth;:^ 
in the fairy tale. Of course, the artist was forestalled 
by the word-painter, but "it is interesting to note thae|| 
during the last fifty years the greatest artists of oui | 
own country have not thought it beneath their dignity:';| 
to paint the fairy tale. Two beautiful examples by 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes are cited—“ Hop-o-my* 
Thumb” and “The Woodcutter’s Little Daughter.” S 
Mrs. Marianne Stokes has made the fairy tale her«^ 
special province, and the picture “ Little Brother and 
Little Sister ” is named to show how she has caught 
the true authentic note of the fairy tale. Miss 1 . L. 
Gloag has painted “ Rapunzel,” Val Prinsep 
“ Cinderella” and “ The Goose Girl,” and Mouat 
Loudon “The Sleeping Beauty.” Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones also painted an allegory of life, “ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” “ shadowing sense at war with soul," and Mr. 
G. F. Watts painted as one of his earlier pictures 
“ Little Red Riding Hood." But what a number of 
fairy tales are still left out in the cold night of at tistic 
neglect! ‘ * 
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IN THE TWENTY-SECOND CENTURY. 

Mr. Kipling’s .Vision of the Hell to Come. 

Mr, Rudyard Kipling begins, in the London 
mjuiAgazine for March, a prophetical romance entitled 
Easy as A B C,” the date of which is 2150 a.d. 
|»^ders will rejoice that there* is no chance of any of 
living to witness the state of things which 
l^r. Kipling professes to foresee. The most suhcnt 
l^atiire of the w^orld which he desc ribes in his vision 
that its population has been cut down to 450 
illions. ITie I^lanet, which has passed under the 
iSpotic government of the Aerial Board of Control, 
sickened of popular government, 
t?;; The board sitting in London was informed that the 
l^^iatrict of Northern Illinois had cut itself out of all 
|i;fystems, and would remain disconnected till the 
J?;©oard should take it over and administer it direct. The 
pMayor of Chicago in the district had complained of 
^Jiiarowd-making and invasion of privacy. Ihe planet 
feiiad had her days of popular government. She suffered 
f^from “ inherited agoraphobia.” The planet had, 
;^moreover, taken all precautions against crowds for the 
|:past hundred years. The total population was drop- . 
(ping, it was expected, to 450 millions. But men lived 
(a century apiece, on the average. They were all rich 
tod happy, because they were so few and they lived so 
long. 'I’he country at the foot of Lake Michigan, like 
most flat countrier>, >was heavily guarded against 
invasion ol privacy by forced timber, fifty feet oak and 
tamarack grown in five years. No news sheet had 
been printed in Illinois for twenty-seven years, as 
Chicago argued that engines for printing news sooner 
or later developed into engines for in\'asion of privacy, 
which might in turn bring the old terror of crowds and 
'blackmail back to the planet. The carefully guarded 
privacy of the individual home was secured by belts 
of quicksand permeated with electric current that 
suspended the motion of any persons attempting to 
pass it. When the aerial fleet assembled over Chicago, 
the road-surfacing machines w'ere working on each side 
of a square of ruins. The brick and stone wreckage 
crumbled, slid forward, spread out into white-hot 
pools of sticky slag, which the levelling-rods smoothed 
put more or less fiat. The people were singing the old 
forbidden song, to an infernal tune that had carried 
riot, pestilence and lunacy round the planet a few 
:,j^nerations ago. C)ne stanza onlv is giv^en of this 
ahthem of Hell;— 

V Once theie was Ihc People -Terror gave it birth ; 

' Once there was The People, and it made a hell of earth ! 

i- Earth arose and crushed it. Listen, oh, ye slain ! 

Once there was 1 he People-^ it shall never be again ! 

To suppress this insurrection of song the 250 ships of 
le aerial navy turn on terrible streams of light; the 
^mament as far as the eye could reach seemed to 
on pillars of white fire. The light was with- 
.wn, and in the awful darkness the forbidden .song 
again from undef<?atcd Chicago. Then the fleet 
jiirns on terrific .sounds that iouch*‘thc raw fibre of 
brain, and again pour down the beams of light. 


The notes cut through one’s marrow, and after three 
minutes thought and epiotion passed in indescribable 
agony. All Illinois asked them to stop. The deeper 
note the lower C—could lift street paving.” On 
the Admiral’s .ship arriving at the Chicago north 
landing tow^r a grovelling crowd gathered around, 
some crying they were blind, others pleading that no 
more noises should be made. Next day they’^ were 
told their eyesight would return. 


GROWTH OF SOCIALISM. 

In the American Revienv of Reviews for March 
Mr. Thomas Seltzer describes the growth of Socialism. 
He says that:— 

Germany always led in the Socialist movement of the 
world, and until recently none of the Socialist pnrties of the 
other countries dared even to aspire to rival it. But of late 
the remarkable spread of Socialist sentiment in the United States, 
the steady and rapid grow’th of the Socialist organisation, its 
many municipal victories piling one upon the other in the brief 
space of two years, the incYcasing nuiiil>er of Socialist repre- 
sentatiyes in the .Slatelegislatures, and finally the appearance 
of the Red Spectre in Congress itself seemed to augur such a 
piicnoinenal landslide that for a moment it was thought American 
Socialism would outstrip the German Social Democracy. 

He gives the following valuable summary of the posi¬ 
tion of .Socialism at the latest general elections 


Cuiintry.^ 

Germany ... 

■ France 
Austria 
Australia ... 

United States 
Belgium 
Great Britain 

Italy . 

.Sweden 
Finland 
Switzerland 
Denniaik ... 

Norway 
Holland 

Spain. 

Bulgaria :.. 

Argentina ... 

Servia. 

Russia. 

Greece. 

Luxembourg 
Turkey 

W 35'per cent, of total electorate. 

(^) In addition, 194 Socialist representatives in the State 
I.egislaiures, 

(c) The French Chamber has also 21 Independent Socialists. 
(*/) Labourites not Socialists. The Labour Parly in Australia 
leans strongly toward Socialism. It also has a majority in the 
Senate, 23 out of 36. 

(if) Socialist Party 607,674, Socialist Labour Parly 34,115. 
(/) Also 23 representatives in $ legislatures. 

O') Also 7 senators, 

(A) Independent l.abour Party 370,802, Social Democratic' 
F'edcralion 2,843. 



Vote. 

in 

Lower ITuus 

1912 . 

. 4,250,000 {a) 


1910 .. 

1,106,047 

76 {c) 

1911 .. 

1,060,000 

82 

1910 .. 

669.681 

44 W 

1910 .. 

641,789 (f) 

i(y) . 

1910 •• 

483,241 

35 (aO • 

1910 .. 

373.645 W 

42 

1909 .. 

338 .**S 

43 

1911 

170,299 

64 

1911 .. 

321,000 

87 

1911 .. 

100,000 

98.721 

9 

1910 .. 

24 

1907 .. 

90)000 

11 

J909 .. 

82,494 

7 

1910 .. 

40,000 

I 

1911 .. 

13.000 

1 

1908 .. 

5,000 


1908 .. 

3.056 

1 

1906 .. 

(?) 

17 

1910 .. 

(?) 

4 

i<jc 9 .. 

(?) 

10 

1908 

(?) 

0 


of Seats. 

27*71 

13’or 

58-66 

25 

21 *08 
6*27 
8*46 

38-79 

43-50 

S-29 

21 *06 
8*94 
7*00 

25 

52 

62 

3-82 

1*93 

20*89 

3-06 


Mr. Seltzer reports that the French syndicalist 
Herv^ has been converted by the success of the German 
Social Democracy to admit that its method of opening 
the r^d to the social revolution is more effective than 
the French labour movement. Even in the Far East 
Socialism is raising its head threateningly. 
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WHEH WILL WAR CEASE? 

When the Community Revolts Aoainst the State. 

In the International Journal of Ethics for January 
there is a most sug^stive and useful paper, entitled 
‘‘ War and Civilisation/’ by Mr. R. M. Maciver, of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, Mr. Maciver points out 
that the State, which once was conterminous with the 
community, is now only representative of a dwindling 
percentage of the vast range of the interests of the 
community,which become more and more international 
every year. War will cease when the community 
which is international revolts against the right of the 
State to declare w^ar. 

WAR AN ANACHRONISM. 

Mr. Maciver contrasts the ancient military isolated 
State with the modern community :— 

The city was once the State, so far as a State existed, and 
where the political society is co-cxicnsive with and equal to 
the whole social life of the community, that community is 
thereby essentially cut off from all others. The new civilisa¬ 
tion, bringing to civilised peoples an ever-increasing and 
altogether new solidarity, is thereby making war more and 
more a meaningless survival. It is not our doing, we cannot 
help ourselves. It is solidarity that is making war unintelligible : 
the credit system merely makes it more disastrous. Isolation is 
the source of all hostility, the alleged c.iuses are mainly 
pretexts. • 

THE STATE AND THE COMMI’NITY. 

The State is nowadays one among other societies, 
fundamental, necessary, and the most authoritative, 
but neither alone fundamental nor alone. The greatest 
social phenomenon of the present age is the expansion 
of society beyond the limits of any one State. It is 
perhaps the greatest distinction between the modern 
and the ancient world, but wc have as vet failed to 
bring our political thought into accord with this 
development. The civilised world is becoming more 
and more rapidly an effective society. Each country 
is becoming more and more bound up in the welfare 
of each. 



[PiiHs 

For the Peace of Europe. 

Poor Peace I 


THE PATHWAY TO PEACE. 

The community which is international will some 
day question the right of the,State to declare war. 
F'or war is the breaking down of all community, and 
men will ask what right the State has to carry on 
warfare, when, as is nt)w the case, the State is not 
co-extensive with society. 

The stages in the path to peace have already been 
traced :— 

So far as we can discern the dim beginnings of civilised life, 
first in the history of peoples came the law, never cnacle<l or 
proclaimed, next the court, the jurisdiction, the “<loorn,’’ 
revealing but n6l making law, and last of all the legislature 
took law into its charge. International law is following exactly 
the same cour^. 

The Hague Tribiinal has already begun its operations, 
and they will be extended. President Taft proposes 
to submit questions of honour to arbitration, and his 
example will be followed. Disarmament will come 
piecemeal by itstdf. War will cease to be regarded as 
the test of manhood. “God has found in place of 
war the tests of social and commercial progress.” 


MODERN GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 

By Professor Munsterberc., 

Professor MuNSTERBERt; contributes to the North : 
Atnerican Kevmv for February a characteristic essay 
on “ The Germany of To-day.” 

THE SECRET OF GERMAN SUCCESS. 

The Germans, says the Professor, owe their industrial 
prosperity: (1) to frugality, thrift, and a hatred oi 
waste ; (2) to a natural spirit of enterprise; (3) art 
inborn delight in industrious activity. The German. 
love.s his amusements in his leisure hours and can bfe-- 
happy with most naive pleasures. But he knows that j 
work is work, and that it should be done with the best 
efforts of tlie whole personalitj'. But besides all these:; 
things, the Professor jxiints out how much the German 
owes to the fact that he thinks first of the community ; 
and secondly of the individual :— /l- 

For him llie final aim is never llie individual ; his aim is the v 
life and progress of the community, not as a mere summafioiv 
of millions of imlividuals, but as an independent unity. The^ 
whole German life is eoritrollccl by this belief in the real ejcist^- 
ence of the general mind as against the individual mind. This- 
abstract comvminily is the real goal of interests, and the claims, 
of any individuals must be subordinated to it. 

THE GERMAN LOVE OF PEACE. 

Professor Munslerberg will have it that the mainten¬ 
ance of the German army is conclusive evidence of 
the German passion for peace. I'he forces— ,, 

which really work toward the conservation of European peace 
liecomc more stable and firm in Germany from year to year. 
The strong new nationalism and patriotism with ail its pride 
in the German army and its contempt for a weak cosmopolitanism 
is not at all in contrast but ultimately in deef)est harmony with - 
this peacedoving internationalism which acknowledges and 
respects the characteristics of every other nation. 






:^ANTED. COLONISTS~FOR FRANCE 

A Paluative against Depopulation. 

prjHE Attnales de Giograpkie for January published a 
summary of recent census takings in various 
of the world. Beginning with France, the popu- 
1 in T911 was 39,601,500, the increase of 349,264 
Oitants since 1906 being less than one per hundred. 

A HIGH DEATH-RATE. 

Panting in the Nouvelle Revue of February 1st, M. 
j^^ues !Daugny draws attention to the movement 
: population in France in the first half of 1911. 
Vitality has increased, the birth-rate is reduced, 
' there is a decline in tbe number of marriages, he 
%ys^ Moreover, the number of deaths has exceeded 
number of births by 18,000. Compared with 
siland, Belgium, England, and Cicrmany, which are 
favoured by Nature, France, notwithstanding her 
oiperate and healthy climate, has a higher death- 
|te. The decline in the population in France, there¬ 
in, is not due entirely to a low birth-rate. 

In order to raise the birth-rate M. Paul Leroy- 
^aulieu has suggested the payment of bounties to the 
Others of families ! 'I'he writer acknowledges the 
Iplendid w'ork to fight depopulation of private associa- 
jrons and public aid which have helped poor mothers 
^ rescued abandoned children ; and yet the French 
ace is the poorer by 18,000 souls in the first six months 
HJa^t year. It is not so much in regions where the soil 
|ftrid and less produc'tive as in the more fertile regions 
at the depopulation has not been arrested. 

TO INCREASE THE RURAL POPULATION. 

iiln the harvest months thousands of foreigners cross 
! frontier for a short season and then return to their 
pfiih lands. Since this invasion is indispensable, the 
(iriter proposes as a palliative to arrest the decline 
if the rural population that the annual foreign inva- 
Ktn be replaced by immigrants invited to settle in the 
jotintry with their families. There would be. no diffi- 
jtillty about finding them. Every year a million men 
(migrate from Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean 
id form colonies in Africa and America. On their way 
» these unknown lands they cross French territory 
ib embark at Havre or Marseilles. How many of them 
^ight be tempted to remain ! Poles, Ruthenians, and 
lihers would soon acclimatise themselves and replace 
llith advantage in the North of France the.Belgian, 
~erman, and other invaders; while the Sardinians, 
libilians, ('utalonians, and Andalusians would make 
client colonists for the south. Rude and primitive, 
but hard-working and not afraid of large families, these 
^es might form an effective barrier against German 
^Itration. I'he Slavs would make good soldiers, and 
^ Latins would assimilate quickly and easily with the 
lative population. To elaborate and put into force 
jili^h a scheme of home colonisation needs but good 
and a small capital, while the immigrants recruited 
Ibm the most robust races might furnish France with 
^ arms which she lacks, and check the invasion from 
;coiintries on her eastern border. 


THREE raPLANATIONS OF EL DORAPO. 

In a paper on the quest pf El Dorado in the BulMin 
of the Pan-American Union for January, three origins 
are given to the story. A roving Indian in 15^5 first 
told the Spaniards the story of the gilded chieftain. 
The person about to be made king, after a long fast, was 
obliged to go to the Lake of Guatavita, and offer sacrifice 
to his god. “ After being stripped, he was anointed 
with a viscous earth, which was then overspread with 
powdered gold in such wise that the chief was covered 
with this metal from head to foot,” Arriving at the 
middle of the lake with a great quantity of gold and 
emeralds, he made his offering by throwing into the 
lake all the treasure which he had at his feet. After 
several abortive attempts had been made to drain the 
lake, quite recently an English company have .secured 
a concession from the Colombian Government, have 
completely drained the lake, and found the bottom 
covered with a deposit of mud about three metres in 
thickness. It will be necessary to wash this carefully 
in order to find what treasures, if any, are contained 
in it. So far only a few beads, ceramic and gold objects 
have been found. 

According to Padre Gumillii, the word “ Dorado ” 
originated on the Caribbean coast. The Spaniards 
visiting the«valley of Sogamoso found that the priest 
who made his oblation in the great temple there was 
wont to anoint at least his face and hands with a certain 
kind of resin, over which powdered gold was blown 
through a hollow reed or cane. 

Others declare that the first authentic information is 
in a letter of January 20th, 1543, from de Oviedo. He 
tells of a great and powerful prince called El Dorado, 
near Quito. ” This great lord or prince goes alxiut 
continually covered with gold as finely pulverised as 
fine salt. To powder oneself with gold is something 
strange, unusual, and costly, because that which 
one puts on in the morning is removed and washed 
off in the evening and falls to the ground and is 
lost. And this he does every day in the year. While 
'walkiiig clothed and covered in this manner his move¬ 
ments are unimpeded, and the graceful proportions of 
his person, of which he greatly prides himself, are seen 
in beauty unadorned.” 

Will some American millionaire on reading this be 
tempted to advertise his wealth by assuming the 
El Dorado costume ? It is to be hoped not. 

Apropos of the now withdrawn circular of the 
Japanese Government, relative to a combination of the 
common elements in Christianity and Buddhism and 
Shinto, may be quoted what Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff 
reports in the Monist for January;—” Six centuries 
after the Christian era Buddhist and Christian legends 
were so mingled in Western Asia that the Koran 
absolutely confused the two; wh^e a little later in 
.Eastern Asia a Chinese emperor issued an edict for¬ 
bidding the same confusion dien prevalent in his 
dominions.” 



THE PREJUDICE OF SEX. 

Philosophy of M. Ftnot. 

M. Jean Finot, who is bringing out a book on the 
Woman Question, publishes another chapter from it 
in La Revue of February i. 

CAUSES OF UNHAPPINESS. 

In two previous chapters M. Finot has shown how 
a large numl)er of ills, real and imaginary, may poison 
our existence, whereas happiness in the main depends 
on our selves. (See ‘‘ The Science of Happinessand 

The Philosophy of Longevity.”) In a third he has 
dealt with the prejudice of race, which has hitherto 
tended only to divide men, as though the world was 
not large enough to procure for all the means of living 
divinely. Still more inconceivable, he says, is the 
prejudice of sex. In his march towards liberty, 
equality and happiness man would seem to have 
forgotten his constant companion, to whom he owes 
his existence and the better part of himself, and w^ithout 
whom paradise would be worse than hell for him. 

COLLABORATION OF THE SEXES. 

M. Finot points out that since it is due to the collabo¬ 
ration of the two sexes that w'e owe the immense 
variety of physiological life, it is also onl}; by their 
social and political co-operation that we can bring 
about , a diminution, if not the total disappearance, 
of the evils which poison the lives of individuals, 
nations, and humanity. By the side of the evils 
resulting from the prejudice of death, the prejudice 
of the inequality of men, and a false conception of 
happiness, there is this other great source of discontent 
—the prejudice of sex. Believing themselves unequal, 
the two sexes have for centuries been erecting between 
each other a barrier of lies. How can two travellers 
making a long journey hope to succeed except under 
conditions of complete harmony? Instead of an 
associate animated by a sense of duty and conscious of 
danger, man has preferred to have at his side"a shadow 
or a slave. The woman, humiliated by the man, has 
in her turn humiliated him. 

HARMONY VERSUS DISCORD. 

But time is finding a remedy, and in the city of the 
future divine harmony will reign between the two 
hum^n halves of the race, and the dignity of the sexes 
will be raised. As humanity grows more just it will 
be happier, and man will be more contented with his 
lot when his wife or his sister will be admitted to the 
banquet of life, and be permitted to taste with the 
same right of its sweetness, joys, and sorrow^s. While 
one half of humanity suffers injustice the oppressors 
are unhappy, just as when one part of the body is 
damaged the whole organism suffers. A change in the 
condition of woman must improve the condition of 
man. It is the new woman who will restore to 
humanity harmonyA)etween the sexes, peace among 
the nations which has so long been desired, and the 
happiness so long awaited. 


THE DAY OF THE SPINSTER. 

, Anna G.arlin Spencer writes a clever paper under 
this heading in the February Forum. She declares 
that celibacy is comparatively speaking a recent 
experience of the human* race (in face of the hordes 
of Buddhist monks, this seems rather a bold saying). 

But, she avers, “ not Iintil our own civilisation is 
reached do we ever find celibate women numerous 
enough to form a class.” The courtesans of Athens 
and the vestals of Rome were exceptions. To make it 
possible for the respectable secular and average woman 
tolivea normal life without a husband two world-events 
of .supreme importance were necessary : one, the pro¬ 
clamation of Christianity, the other the abolition of 
slavery. Of the new draught of liberty the unmarried 
woman of to-day drinks the deepest and with the 
easiest abandon, 

'I'he writer does not think it yet proved that the spin¬ 
ster as we now know her is to last for ever as a large 
class. It is the normal and the average that in the long 
run serve the purposes of social uplift. Hence she looks 
upon the day of the spinster as but a bridge of feminine 
achievement, which shall connect the merely good 
mother with the mother that shall be both wise and 
good. 

The wTiter finds the embodiment of the social value 
of the spinster in this her day in the woman head of 
the social Settlement. Although men have been 
prominent in this work, and even husbands and wives 
with young children manage to harmonise a fine 
domesticity with public household arrangements, and 
to preserve for their children a right atmosphere in a 
wrong environment, the Settlement is distinctly and 
logically a celibate movement, and also, to a great 
extent, a movement of celibate womanhood. The 
w^oman head of the modern Settlement has established 
a new type of salon. The larger and better-known 
Settlements, so far from being places of .self-sacrifice, 
are the most coveted of social opportunities by young 
people of keen perception, high ambitions, and wide 
outlook. 

Is Golf Scotch or Dutch ? 

Let Scotland look to her laurels ! The royal and - 
ancient game of golf has been one of her proudest : i®i 
distinctions. Now, in Fry's for February, Mr. W. W. 
Tunbridge declares that it is to Holland, not to 
Scotland, that wt originally owe this popular pastime. 

He says :— 

It is a popular belief that the game originated in Scotland, 
but this is a fallaqy. It was brought to Scotland from Holland, 
at some time unknown, and this is proved by some of the ex¬ 
pressions that still survive. 

The name golf” itself is derived from the Dutch word ko/f, 
meaning a bat or club. Then “ fore I ” the w’ord that is shouted 
before driving off, when there are players in front, is derived 
from the Dutch voor (pronounced fore), meaning in front. 

Putt ” simply means to hole, from the Dutch 
fatten, to hole. Niblick is derived from an old Scotch 
word." knibloch,” a knob of wood, which comes in turn 
from the Dutch knobbelachtig, meaning knotty. 



THE CHILD’S NEED OF PLAY. 

A Novel Creed for New York. 

- The Chautauquan publishes the following extracts 
Trom a creed drawn by the Playground League of 
:K«w York. I heartily commend it to all who, in 
Great Britain or elsewhere, are interested in the welfare 
; of the child:— • 

; We l)clicvc that a city child need? a place to play, things to 
rtay and someone to take a fatherly or motherly interest 
ah its play. 

We believe that a playground should be made attractive to 
lifin the child ; varied in equipment to hold the child, who 
neieds constant change; and swj>erviscd by directors trained in 
:jphild culture, who can care for this child garden, as an expert 
I'Bojrist w'ill care for his flowers, developing the best in each. 

We believe ibat family life should be encouraged in the 
. avoiding the formal grouping according to age. 

We believe that normal f>lay on swings, seesaws, and other 
, apparatus, or with simple games, such as ball anc tag, in 
varied forms, or with toys such as toy brooms, doll house, etc., 

■ to be a lictter jireparation for normal life than exciting competi¬ 
tions and coni]>licated games requiring constant instruction. 

We believe that playground work where the character of the 
.‘ child may be moulded through skilful suggestion, informally 
: given, should be in the bands of persons of the highest character 
and best 'training, who will make this a life work—a yearly 
graded salary as in other professional work being essential to 
attract such workers. 

We believe that the park playgrounds should be open on 
: week day mornings as well as after school, and under super¬ 
vision, so that the mothers and babies, and physically weak and 
mentally defective children, may have opportunity for outdoor 
play when the grounds arc not crowded with school children. 

We believe that playgrounds should be developed into 
centres of civic usefulness, beginning in the care of their own 
play space by tlie children, this extending to the adjacent park 
: property, and thus leading to an interest and understanding of 
; ttr-reaching questions. 


A SOCIALIST PLEA FOR PURITANISM. 

In the Socialist Revieiv Mr, Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., 
i^uts in a plea for Puritanism. He admits that Puri- 
! tanism is rough; it does not worship the eye and the 
k^elly ; it does not fall into the error of putting history 
'iOn an economic basis ; it has the insight to know the 
rdevil when it sees him, and the showman when it secs 
|him; it has no sympathy with retolutions that are 
^produced by chatter. Very decidedly Mr. Macdonald 
says 

The I,a 1 x)ur movement must welcome Puritanism if it is to be 
jSny good, or even if it is to last. And the reasons are these 
^;4^mongst others : 

■ Our young men who join us full of enthusiasm against the 
^Jpresent crushing order of society will never be disciplined and 
iiihardened for the fight, made wary against its difliciilties, and 
|l,^bered in preparation for its triumphs by the vanity and mental 
|dthilaration of tall and smart talk, of platform bravado, of 
IJilerary swashbuckling. The man who is to do anything in the 
^jijibour and Socialist movement must begin bx getting himself 
pip hand. He has to serve an apprenticeship in mental and 
SiPAoral discipline. T\\c Puritan can drudge as well as strut. 
|Tl»n the Puritan spirit protects the movement against rascals of 
i|ill types. With the I^uritan, character must always count. 
I^he Puritan can no more ask what has private character to do 
l^ith public life than he can ask what has theft to do Avilh 
^oaesty. The Puritan view is that personality does count, and 
sterling qualities count in personality. 'A man who has 
||>een unfaithful to a woman may be a fine mob orator, but he is 
Hintrustworthy as a representative of men, and is unworthy of 
^y position of public trust and responsibility. A man who 


professes the "morality and the kindly humanity of Socialism, 
but who reproduces in his own actions all the injustice and un¬ 
generous treatment meted out by Capitalism, is still an un¬ 
regenerate. 

Mr. Macdonald further insists that Puritanism' 
makes life artistic^ gives life a rich background^ throws 
up its lights and shades, and gives to the most trivial 
incident a setting in the Eternal. 

Even the Puritan Sabbath was an apprenticeship in not a few 
attainments which would be of great value to us now. It 
taught the mind to surmount difficulties ; it imposed the task of 
self-control upon it. One sombre day in the week is not a bad 
thing for men who, like Socialists, have to carry on a war 
which calls for moral weight as well as lingual readiness, which 
asks for able men as well as smart men. 

Perhaps one may detect the occasion for this robust 
outburst in the sentence :— 

About the new British Socialist Party and similar movements 
there is a variety of pose like what one sees in the women at a 
fashionable Society dinner, or, later in the evening, on the 
streets. ^_ _ 

PROTESTANTISM IN PRANCE. 

In La Revue of P'ebruary ist M. Je^n Vi^not replies 
to the article by M. Onesime Keclus, in the first 
December number of the same review, on the Protest¬ 
ants in France. 

In this article M. Reclus drew attention to the small 
number of Protestants in France, and emphasised their 
former grfiat influence and their great superiority. 
Compared to the Catholics they were the salt of France. 
M. Vienot replies, it is no secret that M. Reclus, the 
son of a well-known pastor, was a Protestant by birth, 
but that now he is no longer attached to the Protestant 
faith. Some of his facts are incorrect and others 
cannot be verified. He attributes to the Protestants 
of the past the qualities which he refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge in those of to-day. When he says that Protest¬ 
ants in general have been spoilt by prosperity, he 
merely repeats a phrase from the Soleil, but does not 
establish a fact. 

M. Reclus writes of the Free Church of sixty years 
ago; but every one knoAvs that the Free Church, 
like other Churches, is affected by the ferments of the 
day. Criticism and science have their place beside the 
faith, and the official journal, the Eglise Libre, openly 
acknowledged this quite recently. The statistics 
which M. Reclus quotes are some of 1903. There are 
no reliable up-to-date statistics dealing with the 
question. There may l^e legions where Protestantism 
is declining, owing to (he migrations of the people, or 
depopulation. In certain small places Protestant 
families are more numerous than others, and total 
disappearance is simply displacement. 

M. Vienot thinks the French Protestants are too 
much divided, but these divisions have never succeeded 
in destroying the fundamental unity of French Pro¬ 
testantism. A diversity of sects is a proof of intense 
life and conscious individualisation of things pertaining 
to the soul. There are two things^ .says M. Vienot in 
conclusion, which the world will never renounce—^ 
religion and liberty. And Protestantism will always 
triumph when its fate is united with that of liberty. 
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THE WESSEX DRAMA. 

A French Book on Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

The most complete and competent criticism of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s work which has yet appeared 
comes from France, says a writer in the January 
number Of the Edinburgh Rmew, The l)Ook thus 
referred to is “Thomas Hardy, Penseur et Artiste,” 
recently brought out by M. Franck A. Hedgcock, a 
French writer, and it is described by the reviewer 
as a model of what criticism should be. The book 
is also the, subject of an interesting article by M. 
Charles Chass<f in the Grande Rame of December 
2Sth and January loth. The opinions expressed in 
both articles are presumably those of M. Hedgcock. 

MR. hardy’s pessimism. 

Writing of Mr. Hardy’s pessimism, M. Chass^ says 
that from his early works one might think the novelist 
had been influenced by Schopenhauer, did he not 
himself so emphatically deny it. His pessimism 
certainly existed before he knew the v.ritings of 
Schopenhauer, but it cannot be denied that when he 
wrote his later novels he had come under the in¬ 
fluence of the German philosopher, and in them he 
uses a number of expressions borrowed from the 
philosopher’s vocabulary. What Schopenhauer did 
was to help him to systematise a pessimism, which 
before had only been instinctive. If Mr. Hardy 
had been integrally a pessimist he would have com¬ 
mitted suicide or have died of grief. As it is, he 
is too healthy-minded a man, and the instinct of pre- 
.servation is too strong in him to allow pessimism to 
take complete possession of him. For this reason M. 
Chasse does not think Mr. Hardy’s work very 
dangerous. Besides, with the normal man the love of 
life is so strong that no philosophical consideration 
can shake it. 

HIS SERVICE TO ENGLAND. 

A striking feature in Mr. Hardy’s work is the great 
sympathy, and even a certain amount of envy, with 
which he speaks of the country-people. Zola’s “La 
Terre ” makes one pity the peasantry, Mr. Hardy 
makes us love them. In fact, he makes us love all 
men. Thus, notwithstanding his pessimism, he helps 
us to find life more bearable and to make it more 
agreeable to others. But to the English especially he 
has rendered a great service, because he has dared, 
without prudery and without exaggeration, to speak 
clearly of the sexual problems and religious questions. 
The English, who morally and physically are perhaps 
more courageous ihan the French, are intellectually 
more pusillanimous. There are questions which they 
dare not ask for fear the answers should prove 
unpleasant. Mr. Hardy has dealt with these ques¬ 
tions and has forced his contemporaries to discuss 
them; he has brok|jn down their reserve and made 
them think of these things; and that is one of the 
most splendid glories to which a novelist, and 
especially an English novelist, may pretend to attain. 


The Sex Obsession. 

The Edinburgh Revim^er^ in analysing Mr. Hedg- 
cock’s book, points out that the key to Mr. Hardy’s 
attitude towards life, his interpretation of its problems, 
is pathological—the medium, the perspective, the 
focus are wrong. To see all things in .sex is to see 
them out of focus. Sex is not the whole of life or all 
man. Life is manifold; its chord is too full to 
tolerate the monotonous persistence of one note. 
Preoccupation with the details of sex does not carry 
with it a high view of women. Religion, replies the 
reviewer, is ceasing to be Oriental; education is 
ceasing to be confined to men, and the e.stiraate of 
women based upon them has ceased to be tenable. 
In a word, feminism has re-shaped the sex-problem. 

SOME INTERESTING COMPARISONS. 

Mr. Hardy’s attitude to nature is compared to that 
of VVordswdrth. The poet is a teacher or he is 
nothing, but Mr. Hardy is content to feel and 
describe. The Nature-sense is twofold, outer and inner. 
Wordsworth posses.sed both. Mr. Hardy, though he 
has it to perfection, has the first only; hence his 
sombreness, recalling that of the Nature cults of the 
old world. Again, the standpoint from which Mr. 
Hardy regards life is contrasted with that of Stevenson 
—that of the pessimist who lays stress on the evil, 
and that of the optimist who lays stress on the good. 
Mr. Hardy is curiously destitute of the spirit ol ad¬ 
venture, whereas adventure is the most distinctive 
note in Stevenson. 

Another interesting comparison is made between 
Mr. Hardy and Meredith. With Mr. Hardy the 
style is simple and the standpoint individualistic. 
He is a spectator rather than an actor in the universe. 
Meredith’s outlook is radically diflferent. To the 
individual he opposes the race, to .speculation science, 
and contemplation action. He believes in the world, 
in mankind, in the future, and in himself. To him 
life is a succession of efforts, and if his appeal is 
primarily to the understanding, we must remember thisv 
faculty is the key to our nature. He does not invite 
us to suffer with his personages, but to think about 
them, to observe them, to criticise them with him. 
He is more a professor of psychology than a poet. 

Christina Rossetti. 

The January Bookman contained an article by 
Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) on Christina Ros¬ 
setti, who died in 1894. In Mrs. Hinkson’s opinion 
Christina Rossetti stands head and shoulders above 
all other women who have written English poetry, 
and the noblest series of sonnets given to the world 
by a woman is that entitled “Monna Innominata.” 
Mrs. Hinkson also ventures the opinion that among 
the Victorian (xiets Christina Rossetti and Browning 
will eventually take the first place. The article is 
illustrated by a number of portraits of Christina and 
other members of the Rossetti family, most of them 
the drawings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 



iit^AXES OF SWISS PEASANT LIFE. 

■ ■ Jekemias Gotthelf and His Work. 

> Ik the January issue of the Bibliothiqiu Unh’erseJle 
i^re is an interesting article, by M. Virgile Rossel, 
|ilh Jeremias Gotthelf, the writer (in German) of a 
lumber of powerful tales of Swiss peasant life which 
mive attained European fame.' 

* THE NOVEL AS A PULPIT. 

Jeremias Gotthelf is the pseu<lonym of Pastor 
^Ibert Ritzius (1797-1854), who in 1832 became 
jpastor of Liitzelfluh, a small village in the Emmcnthal, 
And remained in the parish during the remainder of his 
life. Up to that time he had written nothing. He was 
hserely observing, and being himself more of a peasant 
lhan a citizen, he soon .showed himself the friend of 
1^ valiant peasantry, who had by their labours trans¬ 
formed the arid soil of the district into a fertile and 
Wrdant prairie. He appreciated their perseverance 
and intelligence, but was not blind to their faults^ 
their, want of charity, their greed of gain, and the 
coarseness of their manners. Not satisfied with a 
pulpit from which to speak to his little parish, the 
pastor soon felt the need of a wider pulpit from which 
to enlighten the people, and this pulpit was the 
book, whose voice cannot be imprisoned within the 
walls of a church. 

EUROPEAN FAME. 

His first tale, published in 1837 and entitled "The 
Autobiography of Jeremias Gotthelf,” is the story of 
a poor peasant boy who succeeded in bursting the 
jebains of misery in which he had been brought op 
and became a schoolmaster, assuming the rble of 
Counsellor to the disinherited and humble providence 
ip the oppressed. In 1839 ^be best of his books, 
f Uli the Serf,” was pmblished, and a year or two later 
C sequel entitled " Uli the Tenant.” Other stories 
include "TheSorrows and Joys of a Schoolmaster,” 
a story dealing with pauperism, and several stories 
dealing with alcoholism. The reception of them was 
at first somewhat uncertain; there was too much 
brutal frankness for many people. They seemed 
also of such limited local interest that it was doubtful 
whether they would never be read beyond the Swiss 
frontier. The first to sound the note of praise in 
Germany was Jacob Grimm, and a Berlin bookseller 
then admitted the pastor’s name to his catalogue; 
and, translated into French, some of them appeared 
id the Revue dex Deux Mondes^ and George Sand 
proclaimed herself an admirer. In short, the simple 
peasant stories eventually became a part of European 
pterature. 

i: . THE NOTE OF SINCERITY. 

A pastor who never left his little parish, as little of 
I literary man as it is possible to be, ignoring all 
fiprins of advertisement and disdaining any success 
catcept that of trying to be a regenerator of the 
j^ple, a great romancer without being aware of 
if Or having any pretensions to be such, a profound 
kild powerful realist by the mere grace of genius. 


Gotthelf has left some books which mil UvOf tlie#.' 
many artistic defects notwithstanding. The secret of- 
his surprising literary success was doubtless bis great 
gift of sincerity, and to this he has himself added, 1 
love my little country : therein consists my strength.” 

SCOTLAND AND HER SONGSTRESSES. 

A WRITER in the January number of the Edinburgh 
Reviero has an interesting-article on Lady John Scott 
and other Scottish Songstresses. 

Nothing is more remarkable, he says, than the 
succession of essentially democratic songs which we 
have from the pens of a number of aristocratic ladies. 
Many of them , base their claims to immortality on 
one or two songs; they wrote spontaneously and 
shrouded themselves in a veil of mysterious anonymity. 
Thus we have Lady Grisell Baillie (1665-1746) who 
is chiefly remembered as the author of " Werena my 
heart licht I wad dee.” Next appeared a Flodden 
song, a version by Mrs. Alison Rutherford Cockburn 
(died 1794) of "The Flowers of the Forest” which 
was entitled “The Blackbird," and with which she 
came to be identified. The version of Miss Jean 
Elliot.(1727-1805), with which the old air is associated, 
is stated to be vastly superior to that of Mrs. Cock- 
burn. It'was in 1756 that Miss Elliot, driving home 
after nightfall witli her brother, fell into talk with 
him on Flodden. Lying back in her seat, with the 
refrain sighing in her ears, she put the verses of her 
Flodden song together. Immediately it became 
popular, but Miss Jean gave no sign as to the author¬ 
ship. Lady Anne Lindsay or Barnard (died 1825), 
who wrote “ Auld Robin Gray,” kept the secret of 
the authorship of the song by which she is best 
remembered for fifty years. 

Lady Nairne and Lady John Scott, unlike the 
songstresses of single songs already named, were 
primarily and definitely poets. Both ladies were 
intensely Jacobite in sentiment, both had powerful 
aristocratic instincts, a wide capacity for sympathy, 
and a morbid dread of publicity. Lady John, we are 
told, was deficient in a sense of humour, whereas 
Lady Natrne’s best work is found in her humorous 
poems. Carolina Oliphant, Lady Nairne (1766-1845), 
came of a distinguished and ancient Scottish family. 
Not until late in life did she acknowledge the author¬ 
ship of " The Land o’ the Leal,” which had hitherto 
been universally ascribed to Burns, and it was only 
after her death that a set of poems by her, entitled 
" Lays of Strathearn,” was published with her name 
affixed. Alicia Anne Spottiswood, Lady John Scoft^ 
(1810-; 1900), like the other poetesses of her line, wrote 
in the every-day language of the people. Her poems, 
which are largely autobiographical, seem to show that 
many sorrows fell to her lot. But sad as the family 
poems are, there is no morbid sentiment. As a writer - 
of Jacobite songs, the writer ventures to assert she will 
occupy a high place. She is the”singer of Culloden 
as Jean Elliot is of Flodden, but her finest work is to ' 
be found in her topographical poems. 





SIMPLICITY .V/ GOHOEOUSNE^^ IN DECORATION. 

Whistler AND William Morris. 

In the Century Magazine for February there is an 
interesting article by Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Pennell on 
Whistler as decorator. 

WHISTLER FRAMES. 

Whistler, we learn, designed his (farly frames, he and 
his assistants decorating them with patterns derived 
from Oriental motives. Each was different, being sug¬ 
gested by the picture it enclosed. Later lie gave up 
these painted frames and adopted one now known as 
the Whistler frame—simple gold with reeded lines tor 
oils, water-colours, and pastels j and simple white for 
etchings and lithographs. He used many sorts of gold, 
and his frames and canvases were of definite sizes, with 
the result that the canvas fitted the frame for which 
it was designed. 

FLAT COLOUR SCHEMES. 

He recognised no distinction between landscape and 
portrait painters, and he insisted that to be a painter 
one must be a decorator, able to make of the wall and 
the whole room a liarmony, a symphony, an arrange¬ 
ment, no less than was the picture which was a part 
of it. Whistler had no sympathy with William Morris’s 
ideas of decoration. It is a curious fact, say the writers, 
that Morris, who said he was appealing to the people, 
never appealed to them ; while Whistler, who tried to 
escape the people, made it possible for the people to 
follow him. He always used-a flat colour for his walls, 
so that pictures and prints would tell upon it. Dis¬ 
temper gave him best what he wanted, but plain paper 
could be used. The background of the “ Mother,” the 
‘‘ Carlyle,” and the Miss Alexander ” shows the 
scheme of grey and black in his house—2, Lindsey Row. 
While Morris, preaching art for the people, would run 
up a bill for five thousand dollars in decorating a room, 
and make it so precious that the owner hardly dare 
use it, Whistler, insisting upon the aristocracy of art, 
would, at the cost of five dollars, arrange a room more 
beautiful, which could be used without fear, since it 
could be done over again in a day. 

Whistler liked his windows big, and his curtains 
Were mostly of white muslin without patterns. Of 
course, there were shades in the studio. The matting 
on the floor he designed himself in harmony with the 
colour scheme. The furniture was simple in form. He 
had no patience with the modern upholsterer’s elaborate 
contrivances to encourage lounging. His extravagance 
was in detail—the china, the silver, the table-linen 
marked with the butterfly, etc. When conditions justi¬ 
fied it, he could be as gorgeous as he was usually simple. 
Witness the famous Peacock Room which he was asked 
to decorate for Mr. Leyland. 

MORRIS AND THE PAST. 

Morris’s idea was to put himself in the past. He 
preached that all things useful should be beautiful; 
that art sprang froA the people, and should return to 
the people; but, in practice, he made it impossible for 
4>eople to own, or even to see, the work which he main- 


taihed was theirs by right. His designs were beautiful, 
but the schemes he revived were often inappropriate 
in modem houses. Similarly, in thcr making of books, 
Morris copied old ones, without^ considering the needs 
of his time. They were beautiful, but the Gothic type 
he used was as ill-suited to Victorian eyes as mediaeval 
tapestries to Victorian hbuses. I'hey were to be looked 
at rather than, read, and the price explains how far 
they were beyond the reach of the people. Whistler’s 
books are not toys for the rich ; with legible type and 
a well-leaded page, they make easy reading, and were 
intended to be read, and not hidden away in a bookcase. 


DICKENS AND MUSIC. 

Mr. James T. Light wood contributes to the 
February number of the Choir (C. H. Kelly, City Road) 
an article on Dickens and music. 

Strange as it may seem, the influence which poetry 
and music, especially the latter, exerted on Dickens 
has been little referred to, but Mr. Lightwood ha$ 
recently made a perusal of T 3 ickens*s works with a view 
to noting all the musical references. This has revealed!,! 
the fact that in practically all his books Dickens v 
introduced musical characters, or incidents with music;^ 
as the background. Though not a practical musiciari;! 
himself, he was greatly interested in everything per^^ 
taining to music, iind eagerly availed himself of any ^ 
opportunity of musical intercourse. 

Dickens’s orchestras are limited both in numbers: 
and resources—a solitary fiddle, or a fiddle and a 
tambourine, or fiddles and harps, etc. He makes much 
innocent fun of the flute. Jack Redburn found con¬ 
solation on wet Sundays in “ blowing a very slow tune 
on the flute.” The ’cello, ** the melodious grumbler,” 
comes in for the most notice. Mr. Morfin solaced 
himself by producing “ the most dismal and forlorn ; 
sounds out of his violoncello before going to bcd.”j,> 
Among the many references to organs and organists^/^ 
may be noted the faithful Tom Pinch playing hiiirj 
favourite in^'trument. In “ The Chimes ” there is 
fine description of the music of the organ in the churchi;|| 
As to vocalists, Dickens pays more attention to bass^l 
prof undos than to other voices, but the references arc^ | 
all of a humorous nature. Almost all the novels contai^^;! 
references to singers, good, bad, and indifferent; 
the songs are often a parody of the original, an adapta^l 
tion to suit the character who utters them. Dickens ;i 
shows much enthusiasm for the patriotic songs of the 
eighteenth century. “ The British Grenadiers ” is “ 
inspiring topic,” and he is equally attached to “ Heart | 
of Oak,” as it is more correctly named. According to 
Dickens church music was not in a healthy condition, 
cither in the Anglican churches or in the dissenting 
chapels, but his view of the music in the village | 
churches is, on the whole, more favourable. 

World history and Empire history need to be taught , 
in our schools, and so develop a political force of no ^ 
small magnitude. Such is Mr. Douglas Gregory’s 
contention in the Empire Review for February. 



§ THE GOSPEL ACC0SDIN6 TO DR. STEINER. 

f -yy / •« 

A RosicRuaAN Ideai;. 

^ - Mrs. Mabel Collins contributes to the Occult 
for March an interesting account of the teachings 

Dr. Steiner, the teacher of the new International 
^/iLea^ue for the Study of Occultism. Baron Wallein, 
of the Steiner Lodge of Copenhagen, lectured 
the Rosicrucian ideal in London recently, and 
^ Mabel Collins has taken her synopsis of 

; -Steiner’s teachings. 

y WHAT THINKS HE OF CHRIST ? 

The fundamental idea of Dr. Steiner is that— ^ 

;;; Since the coming of Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
iVhavc been, and are, open to all. Before Christ only the high 
t M were able' to get into touch with Divinity. The 
Divinity was outside man, now He ii within man and the whole 
f earth ; but ‘‘ has to be awakened by man's own cITor^ without a 

Jesus Christ, he teaches, was a reincarnation of 
Zarathusthra. The reincarnation took place at the 
baptism at Jordan, when Jesus of Nazareth withdrew 
His ego, and in its place came the Cosmic Christ. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHRIST SPIRIT. 

/ Dr. Steiner teaches— 

t hat the man in whom the Christ Spirit is awakened has to 
ransform matter into spirit, not to get away from matter. In 
the lecture given on February 12th, Baron Wallciri gave this 
doctrine very definitely. As he expressed it (as nearly as I can 
remember) he said that, ** We have to take the evil in the 
■ world and turn it into radiating, beautiful spirit, by the power 
• of Love.” 

V A man may not complain if another strikes him, because it is 
himself who first struck the blow and it has but returned to 
iV bins* So with all the bad things done by others to us. To 
;;;fiiK)se who accept this teaching personal bitterness is of necessity 
ditninated from life. None can complain whatever their lot 
p. may be, for they themselves have created it. ** There is no 
J/ iwd Karma—Karma is always good, always gracious, and no 
!; matter what the trials, the weight of a Karma can be carried as 
' a banner is carried, instead of as a burden undesired.” These 
:are high words and enable the pupils of such a teacher to set 
out upon the hardships of life with new cour.igc. 

THE ACTIVITy OF THE SOUL AFTER DEATH. 


J Dr, Steiner is against spiritualistic seances, holding 
that the phenomena are purely astral, therefore mis¬ 
leading, and sometimes quite false :— 

Dr. Steiner teaches that the duty of the ego during Devachan, 
.' the stale after death, is to change the character of the world and 
help it in its evolution. This it does by meeting with the souls 
who represent and rule groups of beings in a lower state of 
'■' consciousness than that of man, and influencing them, urging 
f|thcm to lead their groups upon the upward path. He says that, 
j vfor instance, all diamonds are represented in this higher slate by 
I;one group-soul. He considers that the animals are likewise 
)Inpresented by group-souls, and says that these are very wise, 
^■;^d that by contact with them man can help to evolve the 
l^iiuiimal worlds. Thus it maybe said that it is our “dead” 
|;iificnds who are actually, when we have lost sight of them, 
l^^orking Upon the conditions of the earth. 

f; ■' ■ “ ■ 

I Yuan Shi-Kai’s entire career is pronounced by the 
^MOriental Review for February to be an evidence of what 
mu crafty man, devoid of conscience, may be able to 
Ticeomplish in the. world. 


THE «*SaNG OF THE SANDS*’’ r 

A SINGULAR natural phenomenon is thus descried 
by Mr. W. J. Harding King, as he narrates his travels 
in the Libyan Desert, in the February^ Geographical 
Journal He says :— 

At a camp in the north-eastern corner of the plateau the 
curious “song of the sands” was heard. This was on April 
I9lh, 1909. The week before had been unusually hot, and this 
was followed, on the 19th, by a cool, almost cold, day, with an 
overcast sky and slight showers at intervals. Towards sunset 
this was followed by a regular downpour, which, however, 
only lasted about a quarter of an hour. After sunset there was 
frequent vivid summer lightning. The sound began about 
7.30 p.m. and continued at intervals until about 8, The sound 
was very faint; in fact, two of my men were unable to hear it. 
There were two distinct sounds ; the one somewhat resembled 
the sighing of the wind in telegraph wires, and the other was a 
deep tlnrobbing sound that strongly reminded me of the after 
reverberation of “Big Ben,” The sky was about half overcast 
at 7.30, but the clouds had practically all cleared off by 8 
o’clock. A few drops of rain fell between 7.50 and 7.55. The 
aneroid at 8.20 read 28*55 inches, the dry bulb thermometer 
read 59*5 deg., and the wet 56*0 deg. It was very diflicuU 
to determine the direction from'which the sound came, but 
apparently it came from a place about a mile distant where the 
sand poured over a dow scarp. The sound was a distinctly 
musical one, as opposed to a mere noise. Some of the dunes 
we. crossed, which happened to bo covered with a hard crust, 
gave out a hollow almost bell-like sound when trodden on, and 
1 have heard of a place on the top of the plateau, to the north 
o£ Kasr Dakhl, that gives out a loud musical note when struck, 
but I was never able to visit it. Much of the surface of the 
plateau we crossed is covered with loose slabs of sandstone, and 
in many places this produces a tinkling sound like broken glass 
when kicked. 


DRY FARMING IN THE TRANSVAAL 

In the Empire Review for February Mr. Henry 
Samuel offers a very urgent plea for emigration from 
the Mother Country in order to prevent South Africa 
from becoming wholly black. He says that the 
capacity of South African lands is at least equal to the 
arable lands of America and Australia :— 

On a piece of the poorest soil in one of the driest districts 
in the Transvaal a dry-farming Government test was made, 
all manures being purposely withheld. The work was entirely 
done with hired white labour, and the yields realised were: 
wheat twenty bushels per acre, giving a net profit £4 ; 
potatoes four tons per acre, net profit ^27; maize eight bags 
per acre, net profit ,^1 5s. 4d. per acre. Only national 
recognition is required to ensure that hundreds of thousands 
of white children growing up in South Africa and Britain shall* 
within the next twenty years, be taught a highly interesting, 
manly business, and settled in independence on their own 
farms. The Closer Settlement Commission’s report showed 
that the country is in every way as suitable for compact 
colonisation as Australia, New Zealand, or Canada. All 
that is needed is the immigration of the steady, industrious, 
hard-working white settler, and he is the citizen whom South 
Africa should welcome and encourage. 

Mrs. S. E. Abbott, in the same magazine, declares 
that life in the tropics of the northern territory is quite 
possible to white women. “ White women can live 
here, and if they leave the drugs and liquor alone, can 
rear as healthy a brood of children as one could wish 
to see.” \ 



FBEDEEIOK THE CHEAT AS HISTORIAN. 

The Seven Years’ War. 

^ The German reviews for February publish a number 
bf articles bn Frederick the Great, one of them, by 
Elisabeth von Moeller, in the Deutsche Rutidsckau, 
dealing with him as historian of the Seven Years’ War. 

tHE king’s voluminous WRITINGS. 

"'Hie works of Frederick the Great are said to be 
twice as voluminous as those of Goethe, and they were 
all written in French, for the King, with his contempt 
for German, could hardly speak, and certainly could 
not write,'his own language. In Preuss’s edition, 
published under the auspices of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, 1846-7, the King’s writings run to thirty 
volumes. These include his famous history of the three 
Silesian Wars, the third war being now better known 
as the Seven Years*^ War (1756-1763). The history of 
the first two wars was completed in 1746, but was 
carefully revised thirty years later. Two volumes arc 
devoted to the third Silesian War. It may here be 
remarked that Frederick did not use the designation 
“ Seven Years’ War ” ; that title was invented twenty 
years after the war by G. F. von Tempelhoff, in his 
history, and made popular by Archenholtz, another 
historian. 

SOVEREIGN CARELESSNESS AS TO DETAILS. 

Frederick’s history of the Seven Years’ War was 
never subjected to revision, like the previous histories, 
and many errors, rather trifling it may be admitted, 
have crept in. Various causes are given for the inac¬ 
curacies. The King complained of his bad memory, 
but more probably the chief causes were the haste in 
which the history was written and his “ sovereign 
carelessness,” The work was taken up as a kind of 
recreation after the day’s work. “ This occupation,” 
he wrote, “ makes me happy so long as it lasts; it 
makes me forget my present condition, and gives me 
what the doctors call lucid intervals., But as soon as 
this stimulus disappears T shall sink again into my 
sad dreams.” He did not approve of that painful 
accuracy which reeks to avoid a mistake even in the 
smallest detail; it .seemed to him pedantic and lacking 
in. intelligence. “ Our historians,” he thought, “ have 
always made the mistake of not distinguishing between 
Chief and secondary things.” lie despised details 
Which diverted attention from the main point. 

A CHRONICLE OF HUMAN FOLLIES. 

According to one critic, never did a King speak so 
impartially about his own deeds, or, as a statesman or 
general, so frankly about his motives or his mistakes. 
Frederick never emphasises his own great deeds ; he 
merely states facts. He apologises for his use of the 
French language. He had considered the difficulties 
for a German, but,, on the whole, he thought French the 
most precise, as it was also the language most in use 
in Europe at the timS. Like Ciesar, he writes in the 
; tiurd person, and refers to himself as “ the King.” It is 
not possible to say how much time he spent on the 


history, but the bulk of it was probably written in the 
last seven or eight; months of 1763, Though said to 
have been finished in December of that year, the 
preface is signed_March 3rd, 1764. On February 16th 
he wrote to Marcchal d’Eco.sse:—” 1 am at work 
writing down my political and military follies ” ; and 
on April 7th he wrote :—” The memoirs just completed 
convince me more than ever that the writing of history 
is making a collection of human follies and chance 
experiences.” 

THE HLSTORY A JUSTIFICATIONi 

The two chief objects he had in view in writing his 
own account of the war were, he said, first, to prove 
to posterity that it was not possible for him to avoid 
the war, and that the honour and welfare of the State 
prevented him from making any other terms than 
those agreed upon ; and, .secondly, to explain his 
military operations. The history was thus a “ justi¬ 
fication,” military and political. At the outbreak of the 
war, as we know, he took the aggressive, but he 
explains:—“ 'ITie real aggressor is undoubtedly he 
who compels another to arm and undertake a less 
serious war to avoid a more dangerous one. One must 
always choose thedesser of two evils.” While the war ■ 
was in progrc.ss he wrote down explanations of his. 
military strategy. His characterisations are often 
severe. “ Must not Maria Theresa feel that she could 
not break her word against anyone without inflicting 
wrongs ? ” he wrote. On the other hand, we have 
” Maria 'I'heresa, the splendid woman devoured by 
ambition, who executed plans worthy of a great man.’i 
Some of the officers arc very briefly mentioned, and 
there arc no eulogies. But Schwerin is described as 
” worth more than 10,000 men,” and Fouqud is “ a 
second Leonidas.” Other officers come in for severe 
criticism^ 

Frederick’s philosophv< 

Many a valuable hint for his successors is recorded 
by the King. For instance :— 

No matter how favourahlc oneVs opinion may be of oneself^ 
carelessness in war is always dangeiou.s. It is better to take 
superfluous prcciiutions than omit necessary ones. 

After all, it is neither the fbrlificalions nor ihc soldiers which 
defend a city. Kverythin^j depends on more or less capable 
heads and the strong courage of the man in command. 

A few glimpses of the “ unbelieving belief ” of the 
King are also afforded us in the great history. On otic 
occasion he expresses his contempt for humanity by 
referring to the people a.s “ an animal with few eyes 
and many tongues.” While he affected to set little 
store by “ secondary causes,” he writes 

The existence of min hangs by a hair, and the winning or 
the loss of a battle depends on a mere bagatelle. Our fates arc 
the result of a universal network of secondary causes, which, 
owing to the results they induce, must of necessity end favour¬ 
ably or disastrously. 

Sometimes he calls the secondary causes “ fate ; but 
again he explains, “ What is usually called fate has 
no part in the things of this life,” 


I THE or 

CIiIr. riiBDKiii^K Roobrs mites in ttie Treasury (or 
il$braary on the ghosts at Hampton Court. He re- 
the stories about three ghosts—Jane Seymour, 
i^Oxerine Howard, and Mistress Sibell Fenn—but 
idis to find conclusive evidence. He says, how- 
lyer-;— ■ 

iV Criticise them, laugh at them, or rationalise about them as 
willy it is an undoubted fact that ghosts remain subjects of 
MitiUtnent and abiding interest in literature and in the reading 
rorld. They vary in characteristics with every generation, but 
do not pass away, and probably no generation has pro- 
luced such a rich crop of supernatural stories as' the present, 
^^haps the best writer of ghost stories to>day is Monsignor 
itobert Hugh Benson. His story entitled “ The Traveller " is 
imply perfect as a piece of literary art, whether it has any 
bundation in tradition or history, or not, Mr. Algernon 
ilackwood runs him close, but his ghosts are often things rather 
han embodiments of anything like a human spirit, and the 
iame may be said of the crowd of smaller men whose ghostly 
ireations All the oolimins of ‘‘occult ” and other journals. And 
fter all, it is the relation of the ghost to humanity that makes 
t interesting. We cannot work up much interest in things 
vhicb l>elong neither to this world nor the next. 

It was Lord Byron, scoffer and sceptic to the last, who wrote 
oncerning things ghostly: 

I merely mean to say what Johnson said, 

That in the course of some six thousand years, 

All nations have believed that from the dead 
A visitant at intervals appears., 

And what is strangest upon this strange head 
Is, that whatever bar the reason rears 
’Gainst such belief, there’s something stronger still 
In its behalf, let those deny who will. 

^ His w»as an eighteen-century voice, a century that filled its 
iterature full of ghosts, never succeeded in making them 
ohvincing, and yet managed to get for them as much belief as 
rould heartily frighten, not only timid young ladies, but staid, 
Iderly men and women as well. 

104 YEARS OLD. 

^ Roy Vickers, in the gives an account of the 
life of Captain Jackson, an old man who has attained 
the age of 104 years. He is in full possession of his 
faculties. Said this aged worthy:— 

. Men are not so cheery as they used to be. It seems lo me 
that somehow, in your frantic rush to “get on,” whether at 
work or play, you have lost the art of being sociable. You can 
no longer entertain yourselves. You have to pay others to do 
it for you. 

In my day a countryman’s life interest was his work, whether 
as farmer or labourer. He lived simply and dressed simply ; 
and anything like social pretension never entered his head. But 
nowadays he spends his spare lime trying to imitate the City 
clerk. He has a smart suit in which he lounges about in the 
evening (how often have you young men seen a smock ?); and his 
.pottage is furnished with a lot of furniture which would have 
Mn laughed at when 1 was a boy. He has learnt, in short, to 
:do what you call “ keep up appearances,” I grant you he is 
:^iiaarter to look at, and, maybe, more intelligent, but—he is not 
sohappy^ 

even remember seeing a duel in the Batter- 
Fields between a noble lord and a politician, in 
,'iiiriiich neither was injured. The old man went on:— 

; V T have noticed a great change in the relationship of master and 
man; .In my day there was a bond of mutual respect between 


■. them;-. 

leejp^ seeHtol to hatred. I am nut aayihg 

is tne &ult df in piuttitular. 1 suppose that it^» 
account of all your wondeiful inventions which have made coih;;- 
petition so keen that both master and man hate to fight so haid^ 
for a living that neither has time ibi the civilities. 

He attributes his longevity to his healthy, open-*«ir 2 
life, to his eating slowly, to his moderate habits, andj 
to being early to bed and early to rise. i 

AN INFANT PRODIGY. 

The for February contained an account df 

an eight-year-old genius. The list of her distinctions 
is indeed astounding :— 

One of the most remarkable children of the age is Winifred' 
Sackville Stoner, daughter of Dr, James Buchanan Stoner, of 
the Public Health and Marine Service, Pittsburg. 

At the age of eight Winifred can speak eight languages— 
linglish, French, German, Japanese, Russian, Esperanto, Latin,: 
and Greek—and she has already written three books of essays 
and verse I The latter show her remarkable sense of rhythm 
and rhyme. 

Her education began when she was a tiny baby, for her. 
mother used to read Virgil to her instead of singing her to sleep. 
To hearing these lines of perfect metre her parents attribute 
the child’s genius for writing verse at so early an age. When 
Winifred was two months old her mother began to show her 
pictures, end a month later she used to read to Jier, pointing to 
the illustrations. 

At six months old Winifred began to talk, pronouncing all her 
words distinctly. She was never taught to read, but learnt to 
do so by playing with lettere<l blocks. At three she began to 
use the typewriter j and at four she knew Esperanto (in which 
she has written a play), as well as French. At the same age 
she could repeat many passages of Virgilr At five she began to 
write verse, in which she embodied her knowledge of natural 
objects. 

The wonderful achievements of the child arc the direct result 
of a sjretem of education carefully planned by her mother, to 
produce what she calls “a linguistic and literary prodigy.” 


COLD CHARITY, INDEED! 

Those who live among the poor, and have rejoiced 
to see the improvement in the faces and lives of the 
children of the very poor since the necessitous chil¬ 
dren have been fed in our public elementary schools^ 
wrill smile at the quaint paradox which appears in tjy 
pages of the Economic Review for January. It i# it 
clergyman who is writing on a Children’s Car^ 
Committee; his name is Rev. Henry Iselin. Th^ 
journal in which he is writing is the organ of the 
Christian Social Union. Yet this Christian ministei^i 
writing for the Christian Social Union, thus bew affl jK 
the feeding of starving children 

The fact remains that the Vacation Act, as it applies to tW 
provision of meals, is bad. It was an ill-considered attempt hjr ' 
politicians in a hurry to appease the demands of an outcry ! 
section of agitators. False to all theories of rational govern* j 
ment, .the Act has shown itself pemicions in practice ; and if ttt' 
policy constitutes friendship " tor the masses,” the sdKreltai^: 
poor may wdl pray to be saved from their irieneb. At tWi 
ontset social workers who, for the sid^e of the people wboiiP 
they cared, have nndertitkm) its administration, 
faUuK and ite ndsdiie^ and their prophedes hav«^ beeA 
sadlyfulfiUed/ 



M Pt) E T H y IN THE* MAO A ZIK ES. 

; V ;* Indian View of Industry, 

A POEM in the February East and HVy/ on “ I he 
v'.Hill of Frenzy/’ by Umrao Singh; contains a very 
iiiSpirited description of the new industrial life that is 
invading India:— 

Far in the distance a factory funnel pieicing the air, anti seinling 
• ' to Heaven the incense of Hell, and grinding things to un¬ 
wholesome powder, 

And the voice inaudible whispering of hope and fear and 
warning, 

: Whispering from looms and grinding stones and smelling fur- 
\ nace, fronr whirring motor and puffing engine, fn in 
stitching needle, 

I From creaking yoke and scratching quill, from clanking harness 
and twitching muscle, 

Whispering of life, its luring hopes, its vanishing guerdons, its 
joys ever at hand and ever receding ; 

Of ever unwelcome but never departing sorrows ; of hopes 
reviving from the ashes of life, from the travail of years, 

Of the biilh of life from the womb of death. 

“ A factory funnel piercing the air and sending to 
Heaven the incense of Hell/’ is about a.s good a 
description of a tali chimney as we have seen. 

St. Valentine’s Dav. 

In the Englishwoman^ Dorothy I^ussy t ontriliules a 
poem on February T4tiij from whith the following 
lines may be chosen 

Love chose His holiday to hill 

In winter-time ; His festival 

He keeps when skies are dark and drear. 

In the saddest time of all (he year. . . , 

He knows that of all sweets bereft, 

With neither fruit nor blossom left, 

We shall but stretch our empty hands 
More eagerly to Him who stands 
The Lord of Life and Death, and [iiay 
With quicker, purer hearts than they 
Who go rose-crowned and never know 
'JTie stress and gloom of wind and snow. 

A Nine^Year Old Poetess. 

A recent issue of Harpef s contained the following 
stanzas on the Hermit Thrush/’ by Arvia Mackayt;, 
the nine ycar-old daughter of the poet, Percy 
Mackaye :— 

While walking through a lonely wood 

I heard a lov(?ly voice : 

J* h voice so fresh and true and good 

II made my heart rejoice. 

Tt sounded like a Sunday bell 
Rung softly in a town, 

Or like a stream, that in a dell 
Forever trickles down. 

It seemed to be a voice of love 
That always had loved me. 

So softly it rang out above— 

So wild and wandeiingly. 

O Voice, were you a golden dove, 

Or just a plain gray bird ? \ 

O Voice, you are my wandering love, 

Lost, yet forever heard, 

;■ A RECfATTA of motoLS in miniature in the pond of a 
'London park is desermed in March Eoyal b\' W. A. 
/jViUiamso^ I'here are miniature electric launches, 

1inf»r« nn/l bnftlocbinc 


the Decay of the Yellow Press. 

In the Oriental RtvifW lor February, Mr. Hamilton 
Holt, comparing the Amerit'an and Japanese Press, 
conveys to his Japanese reader;^ this piece of good 
news :— 

I am happy to tell you, however, that the ** yellow” press in 
America has already reached its zenith. We now are witnessing 
a positive reaction against it. Though it still wields a great 
power through its wide appeal to the masses, it is fast losing its 
prestige as ;i moral and political force, and that presages the 
ilaw n of a better day in American journalism as well as inter¬ 
national relations. 

Cherif-Pasha on the Young: Turks’ Committee. 

'I'liK MrilieroutiflfCj or ConsliUiiiimnd Oltof/ian, for 
Janimry, the organ of the Ottoman Radical Parly, 
contains a \'igorous indinmciit of the (ommittee of 
Union and 1‘rogress, as a new Ugolin, by^ its editori 
Cherif-Pasha. He sums up by saying :— 

All liberties are suj.pressed- liberty of speech, of Press, of 
meeting, etc. T here is only one institution wliieh remains un- 
louclied, the f'ourt Martial. 

Tile Coiiimittec of Union and Progress has completely 
destroyed the (.’onsrilulional rule whieii it pretemlcd was its 
woik. 

Like Sahnn an<l I'golin, it (levours its children in order to 
preserve to them a father. 

Thai is why we liave the Committee nf Union and Progress 
without a Consliiulion, 

But our friends abroad lire disturbed about it, and the Otto¬ 
man people arc revolting against it. 

It is, in iffeci, evident that the Kinpire will vr*ry soon partake 
of the fate of the Constitution if tliis state of affairs conlinius, 
and lb.it it cannot develop freely, entirely, Hides?,flisembarrasse<l 
from tliis sanguinary parasite. Then revel sing the situaiirm 
we shall have a Consiitulion without a Conimillre. 


Foreign Spots in London. 

iMk. ). F'o.STER i’RASER, pursiiijig liis disrr very uf 
London '' in the Lomlvn for Man li. I’c.sn ilu s 

the habits and hiilntats of the 200.000 lorcigners living 
within the foiir-Tnilc radius. In Limcliou.sc Causeway 
vou find diinatown ; Whitccltapcl is jcwland ; the 
Orriuan ('olony is the oldest of foreign sidilements in 
London. 'I’lierc an* now about 70.000 (icrniuns in 
London, with Iwcnty (letman clubs, twelve German 
chun lies, a German farm colony, several employment 
bureaux, and two German newspapers. At Forest 
Hill llure is a eonsiderahle population of Germans. 

Go into Soho, and it is jii.st a.s though )'oii had ste[)pecl 
into France.” The Italian colony is around St. 
I\‘ter\s duirch in Hatton Garden. lUit Hatton 
Garden is “ the houTipolch of nationalities.” 

Do Merrs Meetings help the ( hiirchcs ? ” is the 
question discussed in a symposium by ministers of 
religion in the Sunday at Home. The answer is 
emphatically in the affirmative; though it i.s admitted 
that the men generally make no systematic contril)ution 
In the Phiirrh fiind.s. 




THE modern view OF RELIGION. 

0 Universe, Thy Will Be Done! 

vITn the Internaiiofial^ Journal of Ethics for January 

A. Burrow maintains we arc getting bark to the 
ircck attitude of mind :— 

Wc arc asking questions about ^<he fniHiamcntal nature of 
ixlaicpcci not simply about niaifs fate and man’s part. \Vith this 
-enewed study of general jiroblcins lias eoinc a lessened 
hlslstt&nce on the individual. As our civilisation has grown 
norc complex, the individual realises that he counts for but one. 
kittling it simply, we arc more concerned with the salvation of 
he world than with the salvation of our own soul. Kven the 
ptcrest in morality, which seems, from its preoccupation with 
nan, to join more closely to the mediaeval interest, is not to-day 
he interest in changing the world to unworld 1 incss, nor in 
leaking to be saved oil I of if, but the concern with the problems 
jf sociology. We ask not how to be saved from the world, 
iiXl how' to live in ii. 

Mr. Harrold JohnsoiK in a paper on ''The Problem 
>f an Effective Moral Education in Schools/’ gives, 
intong other things, an interesting account of the 
/iews of M. Devolve, author of a book on “ Rationalism 
ind Tradition.” Mr. Johnson says :— 

The author is of opinion that what is now' required is a 
laturalistic transposition of such religious experience .is this 
nto, forms which may prove reasonably acceptable to the 
nodern mind and in accordance with the terms of modern 
cience* The conditions of such a transposition of religious 
ixperience ay)peai to him to be : (i) We must replace the 
communication of the soul with a transcendent Being by its 
communication w'ilh a reality wiiich is one with objective 
lature. \Ve must acknowledge the homogeneity and real unity 
if nature with the soul iluC thinks it. (2) This sense of the 
lomogencity and unily of being iiivolves the ultimate accord of 
he purpose of the conscious ego willi the purpose of the 
iniverse. (3) We must have faith in the i)owcr of the Being 
incl in the certain victory of his aspirations. 

Hence, says Mr. Johiison, man “must learn to cry 
vhen the fierce struggle within him goes on between 
:he vtister and the narrower claims : ‘ Kot my will, 
!) Universe, but thine be done !' ” 

MEDICAL MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 

In the January Eu^i^cnics Review A. N. Fickl 
lUggests in New Zealand a new condition for entering 
he marriage stale : - 

The idea is that every p«?rson before marrying sliouhl be 
jompelled by law' to undergo a medical examination. The 
has been accustoine*! for many years past to submit 
ivithoul complaint to examination by doctors when taking out 
ife insurance policies, and the examinations now’ proposed 
would not be one whit more irksome than that. The iloctors 
would give each person examined a certificate, setting out his 
ar her general physical condition, and the answ'crs given to the 
usual questions as to parentage, .ige of parents at death, and 
:ause of parents’ and brothers* and sisters’ deaths, and so on. 
For the purpose of compiling statistics the persons examined 
night be grouped into three i>r four grades, according to their 
general soundness of physique and stock. 

The examination woukt be perfectly private and confidential, 
ind i*s result W'ould not even be disclosed by the doctor to the 
nhcT parly to the marriage. Tlie certificate would be issued, 
ind the person receiving it could then do as he or she thought 
it with U.. One alteration in the law migln, however, be made 
nth advantage, and that would he to provide lliat where one 
lairfiy toa proposed mairiage refused to show this official medical 
ertificate to the other party, no action for breach of promise 
rquld lie. 


The writer grants that when two people got to the 
stage of applying for a marriage licence^ no doctor^s 
views as to their physique are likely to have much 
weight with them. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
a medical examination must be undergone before 
marriage would cause the whole population to think 
more seriously about it. A national premium is, as 
it w^ere, placed on good health. The writer’s purpose 
is that a duplicate of the certificate would be filed 
away in the Government archives, and from these 
graded records valuable eugenic data would be 
found. The children of parents whose health was in 
the lowest grade would be the particular concern of 
the State. . 


FROM THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

In the Theosophical Path for February there is the 
best illustrated * account I have yet come across ol* 
Katharine I'ingley’.s headquarters at Port Loma in 
( alifornia. The author, a .Swedish Consul, writes with 
enthusiasm of the educational work that is carried on in 
this terrestrial paradise. There are several hundred 
members of all nationalities. He ntn cr saw groups of 
children so happy^ healthy, lund well-balanced. No 
1 race of mere religious forms is to be found. He came 
as a sccplje* and went away convinced and converted. 

In the International Journal of Ethics Mr. A. Waite 
presents a reasoned plea for reincarnation. He says, 
‘‘ The doctrine of reincarnation, in its iiighest aspect, 
looks to a social end and not to tiie consummalion of an 
i.solaled perfection.” 

Jn the Theosophisl for February Father Benson 
presents a carefully written exposition of the creed of 
the Roman Catholic Chiircli. It is very ably done. 1 
liave seldom read a more popular presentation of the 
case for the Roman Church. 

In the Occult Review for March Miss Tl. A. Dallas 
and several correspondents 'discuss tiu: fascinating 
subject of dreams, their origin, and their signifi- 
cant e. “ Scrutator ” writes on Star Love and Star 
Tradition,” and M. Zumsteg describes wbat he calls 
inentalism. Miss Mabel Collins’ paper on a Kosicrucian 
ideal expounds the faith as it is in Steiner. 

'fhe International Theosophical Chronicle for February 
republishes from I he Ancient Bards of Britain ” 
the doctrines of the ancient Druids, which are sur¬ 
prisingly modern and Christian. 'Jake, for instance, 
this on pride :— 

Bride is the utmost degree of huiiuin depravity. It siippli-s 
the motive for the pcrpetriition of every manner of meanness 
and Avickedness; it aims at displaying .•superiority and tlic 
usurpation of power to wliich none save the Ruling Spirit of 
the Universe is entitled. 

The Open Court for February publishes an account 
of Mr. David P. Abbott’s New Illusions of the 
Spirit World.” Mr. Abbott claims to do “ spirit ” 
pictures as w ell as the Bangs Si&iters^ and he has also 
invented a talking tea-kettle, which carries on con¬ 
versations with anyone who puts its spout to his ear. 



THE GERMAN SOCIALIST PARTY. 

The Sozialistische Monatshefie of February 15th is 
a German election number. Herr Eduard Hernstein 
and other writers discuss from various points of view 
the significance of the recent General Election, as shown 
in the enormous increase in the party elected to the 
new ReieflStag, as well as in the Socialist vote. Having 
twenty-nine more members than in 1903, the Social 
Democratic Parly, with no members out of a total of 
397, ought to be able to make its influence felt. 'I’his 
brilliant success is attributed to the extensive growth 
of industrialism in Germany and the consequent 
increase of the working classes, the splendid organisa¬ 
tion and propaganda work of the party, the growth of 
the press, etc. But Herr Bernstein add.s a note of 
warning. Numbers, he says, are not everything, and 
it does not necessarily follow that the no Social 
Democrats will have more influence in the Reichstag 
than the 43-51 members of the previous Reichstag, or 
the 81 of 1903. Against the 287 members of the other 
parties the no are still a minority. Cases in Austria 
and France are cited to prove that a party with a 
smaller number of members has often had more 
influence in Parliament than a larger one. 

SOCIALISM AGAINST MOB SWAY. 

In the Socialist Jimew for Fcbruary*thc labour 
unrest occasions certain disciplinary remarks that 
might surprise some readers. The recent railway 
strike could only do little, we are told, because it had 
no purpose. It was an outburst;— 

A bhiliint crowd lias written nothing but Fau tutE in history 
every, lime that it began to w rite anything. "We accuse not the 
crowd. Our hearts beat for them, our energies and our capaci¬ 
ties are theirs, lliey are worthy of all good that can come to 
them. Wc accuse their spokesmen, the Rev. Mr. Kcttlcdrum- 
mcls, who preach the good gospel nonsensically to them. 
We want no more peasant wars which end in the darkness of 
rout, no more Chartist movements led by charlatans into wil¬ 
dernesses. The duty of the Socialist is to see lh.it the unrest 
docs not sjjcnd itself in a vain, if lieroic-looking, beating of the 
air. All the lemptaiion offered to our movement is to shout, 10 
talk of revolution, to gel gidily with the giddiest, to hclililc 
everything that has been done and censnre everyboily who has 
had the courage to do it. That ji.iys—for a day. '1 hat is 
“advanced so long .as the temper is at boiling point ; it gels 
the cheers .and the enthusiasm of the meeting. It even wins a 
few victories~at first, and they arc Pyrrhic ones. iJui it is 
poor fighting. _ 

THE SPEAKER’S COACH. 

Mr. Oaki.kv Wili.ia.m.s dt;.scribcs in the Murrli Pall 
Mall the Slate coach of the Sjteaker. It weighs two 
tons one hundred weight and several pounds, \ ct it is 
so well hung and balanced that one able-bodied man i.s 
able to draw it. Its origin is oltscure. It is commonly 
stated to be vSpeaker I.enthair.s, and therefore dale.s 
back to the time of the Commonwealth. Its style and 
decoration is said to be undoubtedly Jacobean. 'Hie 
workmanship is probably Flemish, The panels arc- 
filled in wit h rich paintings, evidently of a much later 
^te. They are attributed to Cipriani. On one of the 
doors is a figure presenting a sheaf of documents 


legibly labelled " Magna Charta ” and Bill of Rights,” 
to a patron who may be either the Genius of History on 
—possibly George III. The interior i.s upholstered iiy 
red velvet, and it is designed to .seat five persons. The 
privilege of horsing the Spedker’s coach on State, 
occasions belongs to the brewers, Messrs. Whitbread 
and Company. It is u«ed some four or five times in a 
century, on Coronation and similar ceremonies. 

THE SOUVENIRS OF M. DE FHEYCINET. 

In the mid-February is.sue of the Revue ties Deux 
Monties M. Henri Wclschingor has an article on the 
volume of " Souvenirs ” recently published by M. de 
Kreycinct. 

'i'hc book doiils with a period of about thirty ye^rsjr 
1848-1877—11^1 is to say, it gives the life-story of M. 
h'rcycinet from the ago of nineteen to the time when 
he joined the Diilaure A(lniini.striition as Minister of 
I’ulilic Works. Rrcsumably a second volume will 
record the events of his .sul>.sequ( nl career, but it may' 
here fie remarkt-il that he ha.s represented the Depart- 
mcnl of (lie Seine in the Senate for thirty-six years ; 
he has been Iwice Minister of Public Work.s, four times 
Minister for Foreign AlTairs, si.\ limes Minister of War.,j,,' 
tind four times President of the Council. 'Ibe most 
important historic events which figure in the hook are ' j 
(he Revolution of 1848, the Coup d'Klttl of 1851, Ihe^; 
Franco-German War, the National Assembly of 1871, 
and the foundation of the Refniblic. 

In a few lines M. Freycinel dcscriht;.s llic situation’ 
of the (jovernment and of the countr}' in the six *' 
weeks which preceded the fall of the Krtipire. The 
weakness of the Emperor, tlie intervention of the 
I'lmprcss, the culpalile (omfiliance of tlie I'orcign 
Minister, the falsilictilion of the Kms telegram, the 
laek of serious preparations, the inferiority of the 
French artillery, the incoherence of llie ciirly opera-' 
tions, the transport disonler, ctt.—all foretold the, 
disasters to folknv. Beside.s numerical inferiority and 4 > 
incfiicicnry in the command, tlie French .army suflered ■: 
from insufficient training, and the inexperience of the. 
rccriiil.s compared with the drilled rc.serv'ists of Gerr.?!; 
many—in a word, a general lack of disc ipline. 'Ihe-^j 
man who htis nf>l liecn broken liy di-scipline in tim^’| 
of peace lends himself to it with difficulty in times M.| 
war. He says in conclusion : “ Ifiscipline does not| 
mean passive olietliencc. Soldiers must he convinced, 
of the necessity and utility of obedience. Military ' 
di.scipline. .should be human and just. It is the absence 
ol those monil virtues which form the soul of a nation' 
—di.scipline, respect, union, faith in an ideal and in a; 
religion, the. love of one’s country—the ccinsent to;, 
sacrifice oneself—which makes disasters inevitable.” ; 

“'The keynote of the recent carnivals lias been l 
gradual triumph of woman, which culminated last ye 
in the birth of the first Queen Carnival.” So .say.s M 
Isa Gibson in the March Royal, as she describes t 
Carnival at Nice. 



WORUrS FASTEST EUNMEEi v 

i^ J^adminUm for March Mr. G. C. Teiry gives a 
interesting account of the Tarahumare Indians, 
i^^ampion runners of Mexico. Some 15,000 of these 
as dwell in the Sicrre Madre Range. They are 
^Jsole remaining cave-dwellers in North America. 
^ are pagans. They live orj, beans and corn, and 
the.se give out, on rats and snakes. I'hoy e.xcel 
running of races—not the .sprint of the white 
oi, hut of a kind that no white man could or would 
l^re. As couriers prol}al.)ly no other runners on 
|t|h can compare with them. They are employed 
l^txniriers by the Mexican Government and by mining 
^rns of Chihuahua and Sonora. They average 
fe^ucntly 170 mile.s a day. One .specially quick 
jsetJger covered a distance of 600 miles in five days, 
runner had no luggage, but simply carried his 
lite wool f)Ianket and a package of ground corn, 
iiimole ” 

short of aiiiiiiiinilion (they use only the bow 
aiTO\^ft) llicsc Indians will run down a deer, there 
ing great numbers of these animals in the Sierras. Half-a- 
iwn men will tahe part in the chase; they head off the 
iifnali taking up the pursuit in relays, until hnallythe poor 
St, running in ever narrowing circles, drops from pure 
baustion. They also chase and capture the wild turkey in 
6 ' same manner. The runners undergo a sort of training 
ibre the races come off; that is they eat no fat, no potatoes, 
or anything sweet. Neither must they touch “tesvino,’* 
Own native intoxicating drink. Their food consists of 
i^t and piniole. A “ shaman (chief or medicine-man) has 
put them through a sort of primitive rubbing-down and 
age ; and Uic night before the race all runners are “ cured.” 
said curing consists of semi-religious ceremonies, led by the 
nan, and all the men sletjp within sight of their tribal tokens 


THE LABADISTS. 

An interesting article in the Anftquary of January 
id February is that by Mr. J. F. Schcltema, on Anna 
iria van Schuurman, and her relations with the sect 
■ dissenters in Holland called Labadists. \ pioneer 
the movement in vindication of the rights of her 
Ky Anna Maria van Schuurrnan maintained that 
>men ought to be allowed to cultivate the arts and 
ehces on the same footing as men. Herself a prodigy 
"tevery branch of science and art, she was the wonder 
!;her age. When jean de I-abadie loft the Reformed 
i^rch, and founded a kerk of his own, orthodox 
jate made it impossible for him to tend his flock. 
I^a Maria van Schuurrnan stepped forward to the 
;ue, and eventually the Labadists were enabled to 
l^e at Wieuwerd in hVicsland. Here they lived the 
|ipte life. All tliat tended to foster a taste for finery 
forbiddenj and those who had been accustomed to 
^fort and refinement were given the most menial 
to perform. Anna Maria van Schuurrnan 
^678) seems to ha\ e made many conwrts to the 
^■laith, but to-day, alas ! there is practically nothing 
liie left of the labadists at Wieuw erd. 


Mr, G. M. Trevelyan reviews M. Thayer’s Lup ui 
favour” in the Atlantic Monthly lor February. Mr. 
T revclyan says ;— . ' 

Germany is a greater country than Italy, but favour was 
greater than Bismarck, almost in proportion to the inferiority of 
the material with which he had to work. Whereas Itoly suners 
to-day just in so far as she has failed to understand or^refu-sed to 
imitate the spirit of favour's statesmanship, Germany's ills 
derive from too close an imitation of the great man who made 
her,—his tariffs, his junkerism, his dislike of the power of 
Parliament, and his belief in the army as the proper factor to 
dominate in national life. Bismarck used a maximum and 
favour a minimum of force, favour thought force bad in 
itself, and Bismarck thought it good in itself. 

Not with Bismarck, therefore, must favour rank. 
He has his place in a trio of a higher order :— 

As a nation-maker, therefore, favour* stands with William 
the Silent and George Washington. Each of these men fought 
through the agony of a w'ar of liberation, yet never yielded for 
a moment to the militarist or despotic ideals so liable to be bred 
in lime of crisis; each loved free institutions with his whole 
heart; each could have said (as one of them did say), “ I was 
alw.ays on the side of the people " ; yet each avoided the special 
faults of the demagogue us completely as Wellington or Peel; 
each planted justice and mercy amid the chaos of wrath and 
revolution ; eacli kept an heroic equanimity of temper toward 
all their supporters, even toward the foolish and the false who 
bade fair to ruin their work ; finnlJy, each died leaving as his 
handiwork a nation whose every merit is symbolised in the life 
of the man who made it, whose every defect is due to the tradi¬ 
tion which he i-larted being too lofty for imitation. 

THE SIX INSTINCTS. 

“ Educatton Dramatised ” is the title of a sugges¬ 
tive paper by Harriet Finlay-Johnson in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February. She says :— 

No less an auihoiily than Mr. K. G. A. IJolnies, late Chief 
Inspector of Elementary Schools in England, has tabulated 
these instincts in his recent book on Education. They are—• 

1. Die Communicative instinct-- to talk and listen, 

2. The Dramatic instinct—to act, to make believe, 

3. The Artistic instinct—to draw, paint, and model. 

4. Die Musical instincl—to sing and dance, 

5. The Inquisitive instinct—to know the why of things. 

6. The Constructive instinct—to make and invent things. 

THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT. 

The writer goes on lo insist:— 

If w'e neglect any one channel of expression wc are not 
developing the w'holc man. If Nature implanted certain 
instincts it is not ours to discriminate which, if any, we shall 
neglect and help to stunt and kill. Children are born actors. 
They are constantly impersonating, or making their dolls 
impersonate, other people. They play at “mothers and 
fathers”; or, with dolls for scholars, they play at being 
“teacher.” Some people might say this is merely mimicry; 
but if one listens to the plays one finds originality rather than 
mimicry. All ’who are interested in the education of children 
know how successful is the kindergarten game among little,, 
ones in presenting to their senses and understanding things 
which it would be otherwise impossible to teach them. In the 
play for older scholars we visualise facts in a similar w^ay, 
extending and prefiting by our experience with younger 
scholars. • 

In the March Royal the bursting of the Bradfield 
Reservoir at Sheffield is described to Walter Wood by 
a surviving spectator, Mr. Jo’in Gilley, then clerk to 
the Chief Constable of Shefneld. 



RANSEif ON YOKING POLAR BEARS. 

Fridtjof Nansen writes in Scribner's for March 
on the race for the South-Pole. He estimates the 
advantages first on the side of Captain Scott of the 
British expedition, and then on the side of the Nor¬ 
wegian expedition under Roald Amundsen, Nansen 
does not think that modern invention has been of much 
importance for Polar exploration. Peary's great 
achievements were chiefly attained by employing 
Eskimos, with Eskimo methods, Eskimo' dogs, and 
Eskimo sledges—methods used by Polar travellers 
thousands of years ago. There has been an improve¬ 
ment of late years in working out systematically in 
detail beforehand what was necessary for an Arctic 
expedition. The motor-car does not appeal to Nansc n 
as likely in its present stage of development to be of 
much service. The airship and the aeroplane may in 
time come to be of value. But perhaps the most 
picturesque suggestion is as follows:— 

It has Ijecn suggested that the |>f»lar hear miglit possibly be 
turned to account as a draught animal for polar expeditions. 
Captain Aniundsen at one time considered the advisability of 
trying to break in polar bears for the purpose, and men¬ 
tioned it to the well-known IJerr llagcnbeck, of Hamburg. 
Ifagenbcck considered it very ]>0'Sible, and actually started to 
break in some bears, and, according to what I have heard, real y 
to some extent succeeded. Anyhow, this experiment has not 
)jcen made in the polar regions, hut if it really were possible to 
train the polar bear for the purpose, he woulif naturally be 
an ideal druiight animal for these regions: his strength and 
endurance arc wonderful; like the dog, he can live on concen¬ 
trated food ; and, better tliaiT the dog, he has remarkable reserve 
poweis, eiuibling him to live for a long lime without any food, 
I am, however, afraid that the polar hear would he a somewhat 
risky and troublesome draught animal to use, as he might not 
always be very easy lo manage. 

DANCING DERVISHES IN DAMASCUS. 

In March Cornhill Mr. T. C. Fowle describes the 
Darweeshes (as he calls them, according to tlie native 
pronunciation of the word) of Damascus, He entered 
a building crowded, excepting in a centre place, that 
looked like a prize-ring. After a short Moslem service, 
the darweeshes walked staidly round in a circle, 
counter-clockwise. Music was playing, the instruments 
being drum, fiddle, and a pair of cymbals :— 

The darweeshes again began their slow procession round, but 
as each reached the sheikh, who now stood still at his prayei -mat, 
a change occurred. The sheikh bent forward and kissed the 
cap of each darweesh, which was inclined for Ids salute, and no 
sooner was this done than, as if moved by some sudden and 
invisible machinery, the darweesh himself spun away, whirling 
giddily around. At first his arms would be crossed on his 
breast, his bands clasping his shoulders, but as his momentum 
increased, as though shot out by centrifugal force his arms would 
extend themselves until they were at right angles to his body. 
The next darweesh would go through the same slow, dignified 
approach, the same salutation from the sheikh, the same sudden 
rotWon ; and the next, and the next, until the whole company 
of them, lo the number of about fifteen, were whirling below 
me like so many gigantic white tops. It was a strange sight, 
and moreover a not ungraceful sight either. In fact, I have 
seen far more awkward expositions of the “ poetry of motion” 
in a Western ballroom than 1 did that day in a darweesh 

Takecyeh. . 

After about ten minutes the music ceased, the darweesh^ 
ceased spinning, coming lo a standstill w ith their hands on their 


shoulders, tkeir arms crossed l>efore them j and the sheikh, 
coming out into the centre of the circle (he had noi as yet taken 
part in their whirling), bowed gravely to them. The darweeshes 
returned his salutation, and took rest for a short while. Again 
the music commenced, again the darweeshes whirled in (he same 
manner, and after almost the same space of lime stopped, w^ben 
once more the sheikh bowed and w as bow'ed to, 'J he third ,ind 
la.st bout of whirling was femarkable for the fact that the sheikh 
took part in it himself—-that is, in a modified manner. 

Looking back on the affair, one finds in it ts, physical as well 
us an ethnological interest. I mean it scorns extraordinaiv that 
men could go through three bouts of w'liirling, such as 1 have 
described, with only a short intcr\’al for rest in between—and 
that rest taken standing, not silling down. 

SAND-HILLS MOVED BY WIND. 

**Thf Automobile in Africa’' is the title of Sir, 
Henry Norman’s sketch in Scribner's of his lour fronij: 
Algiers into the Sahara. Sir Henry savs that the 
Sahara is not a vast plain of sand, as is generiifljr^ 
understood, but an undulation, var\'ing in height froni. 
considcralile depressions below sea level to heights of 
thousands of feet. 'Ihe ax'erage h(‘ight of the SahjEUTt:. 
is one tliousand fi\(’ hundred leet above soa-levdi:; 
more than five hundred feet higljcr tlian Europe;;^ 
liut though not a sand> plain, it is spread over witl|| 
great or little spreading mounds or dunc^ of goldeflig 
sand, called " barchans/’ 

These, wind-croated jind wind -impelled, move Inrw'iird almOStj; 
like live things. Engineers employed in laying out (Icsert-. 
railways have made costly, and even fatal, mistakes by not rectogi^ ■. 
nising the fact, now rslahlishcd, that “desert dunes are not; 
anchored or stationary hills of sand, but mobile masses,’ 
advancing at a very appreeial)ie rate in :i definite direeliun.^' 
These dunes begin to move, according to another scientific! 
observer, as soon as a light breeze blows : the air is perceptibly: 
charged with sand in a moderate breeze; and during slornjd 
llicir progress may lie nearly two inches an hour, while (heir 
average advance is fifty feet a year. Many a once flourishing;, 
oasis is now buried forever beneath ihe great sand-dunes, which,; 
“ever slow'lv widening, sihnee all”; nothing stops theirV 
insidious advance ; “ in some localities extensive and prosjwrous.; 
settlements hav* been overwhelmed and blotted out of cxii^t-! 
i:nce.” 'fhey form, however, lait a mimile part of tlie surfaC^^ 
of the desert. ;;; 

It is not the soil ol the Saliiirn that mnkes it sterilc^iv 
l)Ut simply the vvanl ol rain. 

A ROBIN STORY. | 

In tlu; AUuHtu: Monthly for I'Vbruary Mr. Johi!i| 
Uurrouglii' writes on animal wit indoors and out. H* 
insists that the experimentalist of the laboratory:: 
removes the animal from its natural surroundings, ari(i; 
that his eonclusions arc therefore vitiated by the up- 
aeeustomedness of the animal to its unnatural surround; 
ings. He urges that the field naturalist is the true; 
investigator. He tells this prtdty story of two 
robins :— 

1 beard of a well-aiubentitatcd case of a pair of robins build¬ 
ing llkiir nest under the box on the running gear of a farmer’s 
wagon which stood under a shetl, and with which the farmer 
was in the habit of making two trips to the village, two miles 
away, each week. The robins followed him on these trips, 
and the mother bird went forward with her incubation while 
Ihe farmer did his errands, and the biids returned with him 
when he drove home. .Xnd, strange lo say, the brood was dufy 
hatched and reared. 




llfUSIC AND ART IN TRE MAGAZINES. 

Etchings or Mk. Joseph Pennell. 

^IVriting in the Canadian Magazine for February, 
||ir. Britton B, Cooke draws attention to the work of 
Joseph Pennell as an ctclicr anil as an illustrator, 
ptr. Pennell’s “ portraits of pluccs ”—New York sky- 
plCi»pcrs, London .scenes, etc.—are outstanding from 
rest of his work. He finds out the l>eauties of the 
gbenes and the atmosphere in which they lie, and 
^presents these. He does not make a sketch of the 
||ubject and work it up afterwards in his studio. Hi.s 
||fepst beautiful etchings have been executed at street 
llprners. Three centuries ago Kenibrandt became the 
li^mter of his own work ; the fastidious Whistler did 
jsllltewise; and now Mr. I'ennell is doing the same. 

Pennell was born in Philadelphia, of Quaker stock. 
SHew York has always been a source of delight to him, 
;^d) as Marion Crawford once remarked, he has 
5 ‘. made architecture of the New York buildings ! ” 

Gi,uck and His Portraits, 


; The February number of the Arf Journal opens with 
An article by Sir Claude Phillips on “ Some Portraits 
;iif Gluck.” The portraits referred to are four, all by 
;French masters, and all representing the composer in 
the full vigour of his late maturity. The famous bust 
vby Houdon was placed in the foyer of the Opera Hou.se 
Jii the Royal Palace in 1778. It was left unharmed by 
Ahc conflagration which destroyed this old opera- 
'Jjanlse, but only to perish in that which destroyed the 
|l 3 rand Opera in the Rue Lcpeletier in 1873. The 
Jjipuvre contains a fine marble copy of this fine work, 
fp’he painted portraits are two by Duplessis, and one 
[Attributed to Greuze. All belong to the years 1774-79, 
S**" Claude, Houdon, Duplessis, and Greuze 
;|i4ve, by their consummate art, done as much as the 
'^distinguished chroniclers of the eighteenth century and 
'the distinguished critics and biographers of the nine¬ 
teenth century to enhance the glory of the German 
jn,aster who revolutionised French opera. 

A Musical Despot, 


In a most interesting article contributed to the 
Revue de Paris of February, ist, M. Romuin Rolland 
[tells the musical life-story of I'^rederick the Great. He 
A^^rites of the great King’s early passion for music. 
cMusic, then, was the King’s best friend, the only friend 
Kwho had never deceived him, while his flute w'as called 
and he vowed he would never have 
l^any other love than this princess. We have an account 
the operas which were written in French by the 
xiRing. The Court poet translated them into Italian, 
[.and another poet translated them from Italian into 
[^German. I'he King had no lo\ e for German poetry and 
jllh^rature. Graun composed the music, for the^ King, 
||||ough a composer, had his limitations. Then came the 
|Si?ven Years’ War, which entirely changed the nature of 
liJie King. During the war he continued to play his 
fihjtey but before it was over he had liecome an old man. 
Ififis artistic sense seemed to become petrified. Worst 


of all, when he lost all real interest for music his musical 
despotism survived. He became severe and tyrannical 
with his musicians. One of the principals. La Mara, 
once said she was unable to sing, and to punish her her 
husband was imprisoned in a fortress. She persisted 
that she was ill and unable to sing. Two hours before 
the performance a carriage, accompanied by eight 
horsemen, arrived at her door. The actress was jn bed, 
but the Captain who entered said he had orders to 
take her dead or alive to the opera, and he would 
carry her off with her bed. She was obliged to go and 
to sing. M. Rolland pities the great but poor musicians 
compelled to pass their best years at the Court, 
especially Philip Emmanuel Bach and Franz Benda. 

A Choir of Lancashire Mii.l-Giri.s. 

The Gentlemen’s Concert at Manchester on 
Januarv' x5th enabled the public of that, city to 
realise the real significance and greatness of the work 
being done amongst the girls of Ancoats by Miss Say 
Ashworth, says a writer in the February number of the 
Musical Times, Ten years ago she started with abso¬ 
lutely raw material; perseverance and a constant 
pursuit of the highest ideals have enabled her to raise 
a choir which, on this occasion, was w'ell worthy of 
as.sociation with Sir Henry Wood. Among the works 
given wasfDebussy’s ” Blessed Damozel,” and this was 
the first hearing of the piece in Manchester. There is 
food for much thought in this juxtaposition of Lan¬ 
cashire mill-girls, Rossetti’s “ Bles.sed Damozel,” and 
Debussy’s elusive music, observes the writer. What 
was the power that enabled these comparatively 
untutored girls to give us the quintessence of such 
subtle music ? Why should they succeed where more 
cultured folk entirely miss tlieir way ? Sir Henry Wood 
Stated it was the most beautiful performance ih its 
absolute truth and rightness that he had yet con¬ 
ducted. One of the soloists, like the choir, was a 
product of the competitive festival movement. 

The Opera King. 

Mr. Arthur Farwell contributes to the February 
number of the American Review of Reviews a short 
article on Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, the American 
impresario, wdio, in April, 1910, startled the world by 
selling his Manhattan and Philadelphia Opera Houses 
(the former opened in December, 1906, and the latter 
in November, 1908) for something like two million 
dollars, and agreed to withdraw entirely from the local 
field of grand opera. With the operatic anchor thus 
weighed, he sailed, quite literally, in quest of hew 
worlds to conquer, and landed in London, where he 
announced,his intention of giving up-to-date opera. 
As is usual with Mr. Hammerstein’s opera-houses, the 
building was completed a few minutes before the 
raising of the curtain on the first performance. If Mr. 
Hammerstein has anything that can be regarded-as a 
fundamental principle of success, it is the use of a vast 
deal of common sense—common sense based upon a 
knowledge of common humanity. 




RANDOM REAliiNGS ^ ^ REVIEWS. 


Frank ! 

Gwendolen Overton, writing in the November 
Forum on democracy and the recall, quotes a recent 
Admission of Governor Woodrow Wilson:—“ For 
fifteen years,” he said, “ 1 taught my classes that the 
initiative and referendum wouldn’t work. I can prove 
it yet. The trouble is that the)- do.” 

War Not Necessarv to Heroism. 

War against physical nature and the evils of human 
nature arid tlicir ultimate subjugation to the intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual dominion of man, constitute a 
.struggle which will give ample scope to the energies 
of the race beyond our remotest ken. We cannot even 
guess its ultimate possibilities ; but so long as there 
are mountain barriers to be overcome, floods to be 
controlled, deserts and swamps to be reclaimed ; or so 
long as men arc denied equal opportunities, and 

predatory wealth ” has any other than a historic 
meaning, man need not feel that war is necessary to call 
forth the best there is in him. As we do not want 
holocausts or mine explosions or flood or pestilence in 
order to give us heroes in action, so we do not want war 
simply to draw forth the heroic in human nature. 
Neither do we w'ant these perils for mere efficiency’s 
sake.— General Chittenden, in February Forum, 

How Much Depends on Trifles. 

We are reminded of Mr. Powell’s work a few years 
ago in the orange district of Southern California. 
Much of the fruit was rotting en route to the cast. 
The Department of Agriculture at Washington sent 
Mr. Powell out to investigate. He found that the rind 
on the orange was being pricked by the finger-nails as 
well as by the scissor-clippers of the pickers. He cut 
off the ends of the clippers and manicured the finger¬ 
nails of the pickers, and soon there was practically 
doub’e the amount of fruit coming through sound and 
whole. The net result of the experiment was that this 
little trip of Mr. Powell’s resulted in the saving to the 
fruit-growers of one district of as much every year as 
the whole cost of the new Government agricultural 
buildings at Washington — about 1,500,000 dols. 
annually.— British Columbia Magazine. 

Disappointed in the Ten Commandments. 

I have the privilege of knowing two young ladies, 
daughters of a well-known member of the House of 
Commons, whose conversation is occasionally illumi¬ 
nated by startling flashes. The elder is aged eleven, her 
sister seven. One morning they had read out to them 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus, wherein it is written : 
“ I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers on the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate me.” “ I am 
very sorry to hear that,” said the younger, a note of 
profound disappojptment in her voice. " I have always 
understood He had no faults,’!— Sir Henrv Lucy, in 
Cornhill. 


Women as Jurors. 

As jurors, in a number of recent cases, women irt 
the Western States of Amerjca elicited praise and 
recognition from judges and high-minded lawyers, 
They did not display the .supposed prejudice of their 
.sex against certain claiftes or set.s ; they tried the case.*! 
on the issues of law and fact; they were anxious to 
do justice and avoid mistakes of the heart as well as 
mistakes of the mind.--r//c Chautauquan, February'. 

The Rhodes Scholars. 

There were last year 176 Rhodes Scholars in resi¬ 
dence at Oxford—se\-enty-seven from the British 
Dominions, eighty-nine from the United States, and 
ten from Germany. Of the ordinary Honours Schools 
at Oxford that of Jurisprudence (forty-four students) 
attracts nearly twice as many Rhodes Scholars as 
Natural Science (twcnty-lhree), and History (eighteen) 
makes a good third ; while the famous “ Greats ” Or 
I.iteree TJumanittres School is being taken by fourteen; 
and Theology by ten. The lines of work taken up by 
the scholars who left Oxford in iyo6-jo are, it appears,, 
from a statement just issued as follows Education,': 
eighty-four ; law, sixty-six ; religious work, nineteenj- 
Civil Service (Germany), thirteen; medicine, eleven} ! 
scientific work, nine ; business, eight; journalism, five}' 
mining and engineering, five; agriculture, three} 
Diplomati*’ Service (Germany), three ; Diplomatic and 
Consular Service ( 1 -.S..A.). two ; Indian Civil Service, 
two; forestry, two; Consular Service (British), one} 
Colonial Sendee, one; Army, one; secretarial work) I 
one ; miscellaneous and unknown, ten.— 2 'ht University 
Correspondent. 

Self-advertising Animals. 

Some animals walk delicately, some lie low, sode- 
fade into their surroundings, some put on disguise.: 
On another tack, however, arc those that are noisy 
and fussy, conspicuous and bold,—the self adverlisers,; I 
'I'he theory is that those in the second set can afford 
to call attention to themselves, being unpalatable of;-! 
ill some other way safe, 'riic common shrew, for-1 
instance, is fearless and careless, and makes a frequenl^^l 
squeaking as it hunts. It can afford to be a .solf-advef^?;| 
tising animal, because of its strong musky scent, iifhicb;:| 
makes it unpalatable. A cat will never eat a shreW.,S 
Similarly, the large Indian musk-shrew is conspicuous, ' j 
even at dusk, fearless in its habits, and goes about 
making a peculiar noise like the jingling of money, :)! 
But it is safe in its unpleaisant musky odour. The:!! 
common hedgehog is comparatively easy to see at 
night; it is easy to catch, becau.se it stops to roli:’ 
itself up; it rustles among the herbage, and “ sniffilt ? 
furiously” as it goes; it is at no pains to keep quiet. 
Nor need it, for although some enemies sometimes ::! 
•eat it, it is usually very safe, partly in its spines, and- .] 
partly because it can give rise to a most horribte:| 
stench. The porcupine is another good instance of a 
self-advertiser, and so is the crab-eating mungoosei i! 
—^Professor J. A. Thomson, in Kmytvkdge. 




f THE HIBBERT JOURNAL AND ITS EDITOR. 

II'. 1 ’he most notable achievement in the domain of 
^iKirious periodical literature that has occurred in the 
Hist twenty years has Ijcen the creation of the Hibbcri 
'mpmnat. In its way it is one of the landmarks of 
f*Bl^arv history. It ranks vwtli the creation of the 
urgh Revim and the founding of the Revue des 
feuDi Mondes. If anyone had asked me or any 
thcr editor of periodical literature in the year 
whether it was possible to secure a paying 
ifculation for a half-irown (luarlerly devoted to 
2[ion, theology, and 
ihy, tile answer 
flf’OUld ha\t lieen cm- 
Iphatically in the negative. 

||t that time the public 
'^emed to have lost its 
jappetite for serious read- 
i^ag. High thinking had 
ii^Onc out of fashion in the 
^.ys immediately i)rei-ed- 
?jrig the Boor War. “I'lic 
ipublic mind wbieh was 
not, absorbed in the ae.- 
j^uisition of territory and 
fthe exploiting of gold 
iifuincs was intent upon 
jihe reform of the male- 
tifial conditions of the life 
the poor. It was a 
Materialistic age, which 
P^orred metaphysics, and 
tegarded theological 
Ifculation with the same 
iiitying contempt that we 
ppbk upon the ingenious 
f Iculations of mediaeval 
'Schoolmen as to how' many 
i^gels could stand on the 
|)oint of a needle. Never- 
;.^eles.s, it was just at that 
Md, black Philistine lime rhei'’gr.ifh i>y\ 
that certain men, of whom 
‘I#. P. Jacks was one, arose 
fid conceived the daring 
lldlea that there might be a 

l^mnant of thinkers who would, if the opportunity 
■^re offered, support a journal exclusively de^•oted to 
' e high matters of the mind. 'I'his daring optimist 


doubt bom of their mature experience,- Aftcif be'; 
had linisbed setting forth his conception b£ what 
a Hibberi Journal ought to be and what a Hibb^. 
Journal might accomplish, a Trustee asked him; 
hov/ many copies of such a high-class, religious, 
metaphysical, philosophical journal, published at 
Imlf-a-iTown a quarter, did he think he would be able to 
sell ? 'I he promoter of the .scheme, takmg his courage 
in both hands, boldly replied that if he were fortunate 
he expected he would have a sale of seven hundred 
copies per quarter ! “ Seven hundred ! ” exclaimed 

the Man of Experienced 
Wisdom. “Seven hun¬ 
dred ! You will be lucky 
indeed, if you can sell 
three hundred.” Neverthe¬ 
less the Trustees showed 
their courage and fore¬ 
sight by generously back¬ 
ing up the enterprise.' 

in such discouraging 
atmosphere as of a wintry 
frost the Hibberi Journal 
was born. 'J'o the amaze- 
• ment of everyone it was 
discovered that, to use 
the cant phrase, it filled 
a long-felt want. There 
was for a metaphysical, 
philosophical, religious 
review a public that was 
counted not by hundreds 
but by thoirsands. It was 
a success, and a paying 
success, from the first. 
When at the close of la.st 
year the decennial number 
was issued it had secured 
a circulation of about 
10,000 copies. The de¬ 
cennial number went up 
to 12,000, and the Hibberi 
Journal is still “ going 
strong.” 

So phenomenal a suc¬ 
cess is due to the editor, 
who first of all divined the fact that even in the midst 
of this materiali.stic generation there was a faithful 

• rk .f j n 1 ‘- remnant which had not bowed the knee to Baal, and 

pyes in Uxford ot all places in the world. His name, who had the courage, the persistence, and the skill to 
“wm to this day, is hardly known to the multitude, carry out without flinching his own conception of 
Plough he has successfully ac complished one of what the Hibberi Journal ought to be. In his hands 
miracles of the time. This man, then only forty the Hibberi Journal became the arena in which all 
tors of age, is a prolcssor in Manchester College, the doughty gladiators of modern thought were free 

FtL ’ battle in their own way for their own ideas, 

pii^rt Irustees and asked for their .support in his There was nothing topical about the Hibberi Journal. 
|iyel venture. Ihe^ Irustees listened to him with Anything less “palpitating witff actuality” could 
Ipipathy for his ideal, but with a not unnatural hardly be conceived. It was to the bookstall pur chaser 



\Elliott and 


Mr. L. P. Jacks. 

Julilor of the Hibbcrt ’Journal, 










jimply tdb for anything, heavy, unrcadabte, an 
altogether impossible publication.” Yet the editor 
his iound his public, and the Hibberl Journal circulates 
10,000 copies. 

How can the success be explained ? It certainly is 
not due, as is the success of some magazines, to the 
all-pervading personality of the editor. Never was 
there a more impersonal editor. So far as the reader 
is concerned the identity of the editor is hidden behind 
an impenetrable shroud of thick darkness. His name 
does not appear on the title-page, and his occasional 
contributions rank simply side i:)y side with those of 
other coiltributors. Yet his brain has created the 
journal. His power of selection, perhaps .still more 
his instinctive genius lor rejection, is perceptible in 
every number. He is an ideal keeper of the ring. 
No one can tell from the choice of essayists on 
whose side the editor ranges himself. Ho is con¬ 
cerned solely about two things : Has the man a 
thought, and can he express it ? For among meta¬ 
physicians the gift of thinking is often widely severed 
from the art of expression. 

But great and successful as is the editor, the nnin 
is greater, and destined to a still greater success. 
For L. P. Jacks, Avho is the Editor of the llibhert 
Journal, is also the autlior of two of the m^ost remark¬ 
able books I have read for many a long day. ‘‘ Mad 
Shepherds ” and “ Among the Idol AFakers ” arc 
masterpieces. Here is g(‘nius,with the supreme gilt of 
.expression, and a still more rare gift of repression. 
Genius full of insight into the hidden depths, hut 
lambent with humour and instinct with pathos, 
rhat Oxford should contain such a man is one of the 
mysteries of a time not fertile in prodigies. 

Snarley Bob in Mad Shepherds ” is a master¬ 
piece, and the story of his communings with the 

Master ” is pregnant with spiritual insight and 
truth. “ Among the Idol Makers ” is hardly up to 
the high—the very high—level of “ Mad Slicpherds ” 
and there is squandered in the mere telling of the 
narratives treasure out of which other authors would 
have constructed a whole book. But L. P. Jacks, as 

the Americans say, is “ great.great, sir, and no 

mistake.” '_ 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly opens with some verses by Thomas 
Hardy bearing,the somewhat painful title of “God's 
Funeral,” an allegorical conception of the present state 
of theology. 

ood’s funeral. 

The poet sees the funeral procession of the Deity. 
The mourners lament:— 

“ How sweet it was in years far hied 
To start the wheels of day with trustful prayer, 

To lie down liegely at the eventide 
And feel a blest assurance He was there I 

“ And who or what shall fill His place? 

Whither wdll^wanderers turn distracted eyes 
For some fixed star to stimulate their pace 
Towards the goal of their enterprise ? ** 


The theology may be bad, but it Is not worse than 
the “ poetry.” If any new beginner had sent in such 
limping lines his contribution W9uld have gone into 
the waste-paper basket. 

LORD KITCHENER IN EGYIT. 

An anonymous author gives a glowing account of 
the tact and authority with which Lord Kitchener is 
ruling Egypt:— 

Lord Kitchener has taken upon himself the w'holc burden of 
government in Egypt, and has made the Agency the responsible 
and head olhcc for every Ministry and Department. Lord 
Kitchener will have very little difficulty in governing Egypt* 
and so long as he remains in the country we may expect ; 
tranquillity to rqign. Bui when he leaves, and a man of less 
mighty reputation takes his place, then we may look out for 
trouble. 

THE NET RESULT OF THE KJNG’s INDIAN TOUR, 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh describes in glowing teiTn!^; 
the excellent, results which have already folJow^:^ 
King (Jeorge's visit to India. He specially praises— 

the King’s \\ (»rtls about the cthicational jnjlicy that the Indin%; 
tlovernmcnt should pursue, anti (Icclarcs that when all else 
forgotten, if his suggestions are loyally and generously canh^i- 
out, they will be rcrnembercil. l‘oslerity, proud of llindoslan*ft|[ 
intellectual, spiritual, and ccononiit: staldlity and progress, wif^ 
point to the first trip undertaken by llic “ White Maharaja, 

1911 and T912, during the course of wdiich the first definiic:;i;i 
l>ronouncenient was made to accelerate, the speed and tnuhjply^ 
the power of the machiiuTy which is removing the ^>tigma 6(K' 
ignorance and superslilion from twentieth ccnluiy India, 

A RUSSIAN TRIHITE TO THE JEW'S. 

Mr. Gelbcrg replies on l)cliiilf of the Jew’s to thc:? 
remarks of Baron A. Hcyking in the January number/., 
of the Forinightly. 'I'hc most remarkable passage in:/ 
this article is the following quotation from a speech;: 
said to have been delivered by the Governor-Gencr^^' 
of Poland ’ ./p 

“ My connection with I'olaiu],’* wrote the jiresoiU Governor^-*;; 
General of Poland (M. Skulon) rec'cnlly, ‘‘has converted 
from a Jew-baiter into a frieiid of the Jews, 'rhe latter pos^Cil 
good qualities and noble feelings. They are a mcrcifuiji;| 
charitable, and non-cxtravaganl pcojde, by no means unfriendly||1 
to the Christians. 'l lio clay when the Jew will be eman;'^|| 
cipatecl will be tlio happiest day in my life, because it will 
Ijiing advantages and j^rosperity to the Russian nation.” 

OTlIliK AKTiri.E.S. 

Mr. Callcolt, writing on the “ Philosophy of Clothes, 
shows that '* Sartor Kesartiis ” was anticipated by 
pamphleteer in America who published his e.ssay oftil 
the subject in 1772. Angus Hamilton writes oifS 
“ The Mishmi Mission,” and Mr. E. Temple Thurston^ 
begins a new serial entitled ” The Antagonists.” An'-i; 
“ American Exile,” who has just returned from a short'' 
visit to the States, sets forth the truth about the": 
l^resident, his policies, and his prospects, de.aling with, 
the subjects in which Engli.shmen are chiefly concenicd,/; 
namely, Canadian Reciprocity, the Arbitration Treaty, -: 
Trusts, the Tariff, and Mr. I'aft’s chances of re-election r: 
to the Presidency—a matter which really affectS:/ 
English interests. # 



I the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

j^ucH the best article in Contemporary Review 
pfetf March is Mr. Ai G. Gardiner’s admirable sketch on 
il* The Social Policy of the Government,” which is 
lipoticed elsewhere. Sir William Collins describes the 
^orlc that was done at the International Opium Con¬ 
ference at the Hague, which premises to be a landmark 
|iji the attempt of Governments to abate tlie plague of 
|bpiuin eating and smoking and the morphia habit 
psmbng the nations of the world. Mr. F. W. Hirst, of 
Pt^e Economist, writes on “ 'I'hc Problem of Arma- 
|jments,” in which he give.s a free rendering of the 
^iews set forth by baron d’Estournellcs de Constant, 
^ir William Ramsay writes an essay on the “ Method 
fcbl Research in History.” Mr. A. P. Graves discusses 
■^' Celtic Nature Poetry.” Mr. Harold Johnson W’axes 
^enthusiastic over bahai.sm as the birth of a world 


eligion. Mr. E. Vincent 
Romance of the Planetoids.” 


He ward describes the 


SYNDICALISM AND THE LABOUR UNREST. 

I Mr. J. H. Harley, in a paper, tells the story of how 
|M. Georges Sorel, the high priest of Syndicalism, began 
|his revolutionary propaganda. He‘points out how it 
(developed into an advocacy of violence, and that 
Whatever truth there may be in Sorel’s doctrines that 
' labour is to go forward separately in the power of its 
own undivided strength, he ought at least to give them 
some idea as to where they are going. What is to be 
i the end of it all ? He lights no beacon to illumine the 
; exceeding darkness of the future. M. Sorel begins by 
'decrying rational and ordei;ed progress, but he is only 
*; jilaying with fire. He advocates violence, but he cannot 
■flell us confidently where the violence may lead us. 
‘The most interesting thing in the article is that in 
cwhich Mr. Harley traces the connection between 
’ Bergson’s philosophy and the outrages of the Syndi- 
i calists 

‘ In fad, Sorel practically reveals the n.ikedness of his Happy 
■’ T.and 'when he define., the Ocner.il Strike in Bergsonian language 
: as an “ undivided \vhole> and invites us to conceive the transi¬ 
tion from Capitalism to Socialism as a catastrophe of which the 
Xlelai U Imffle.dcscription." 

_ All this is not very convincing ! But, if it does nothing else, 
It reminds us of the danger of all depreciation of reason both in 
^ philosophy and life. 

THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell writes a very well-informed 
and very discouraging paper concerning the Portu- 
;guese Republic. He confirms the conclusion at which 
'. most of us have reluctantly arrived, that the upset of 
■: the; Monarchy has done little or nothing for the 
.Portuguese:— 

; The weakness of the Republic has been that it w.as based 
,;jipon these two extremes in education, the indifference or 
expectations of the completely ignorant, and the generous or 
liUeKStcd 'but Impractical dreams of doctrinaires. It was 
jtbstract intellectuals produced by the University of Coimbra 
Wlio. undertook, to govern Portugal after the fall of the 
‘.Monarchy. 

Its finances arc in disorder, and beyond passing a 
decree it has done nothing for education. It has 


rendered the reKgious.tfifficulty more acute, and it has 
weakened the principle of authority everywhere. Its 
history has been full of strikes and disorders, which it 
has repressed with ruthless severity, and even a 
Republican journal declared in last December that the 
Republic in fourteen months had done more harm than 
fourteen years of Monarchical politics. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

As mfght be expected, Mr. Maxse is very sarcastic 
concerning Mr. Haldane’s mission, of the origin of 
which he gives the following account:— 

The Kaiser deserves the entire credit of summoning Herr 
Balin to his councils, who, in his turn, enlisted the services of 
Sir Ernest Cassel, who conveyed the suggestion to our Govern¬ 
ment that the presence of a British Minister in Berlin would be 
welcome, and incontinently his Majesty’s Ministers walked into 
a transparent trap. It goes without saying that absolutely 
nothing will come of this absurd episode, except the shedding 
of an enormous mass of ink and the talking of a v.rst amount of 
twaddle. 

Mr. Maxse rather bores us with his repetition of the 
phrase of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery as applied 
to the pre.sent Government, a pltrasc which he evi¬ 
dently thinks is a masterpiece. Mr. .\ndre .Mevil, in a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Some Light on Agadir,” "goes over 
the old ground. The only important thing in his article 
is the menacing sentence with which it closes:— 

If the German Government does not change its methods, if 
its clumsiness and arrogance arouses fresh incidents, France will 
rise as one man, and the French Government, whatever it may 
think or whatever it may do, will be incapable of retarding for 
a single hour the accomplishment of her destiny. 

The Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, M.P., states the Conser¬ 
vative case concerning Welsh Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. A naval writer, reviewing the books 
of Lord Charles Beresford and Admiral Mahan, pro¬ 
poses that we should introduce- a Navy Act providing 
that in each of the four next years six Dreadnoughts, 
eight cruisers, and twenty-four destroyers, besides 
submarines, should he laid down. If the Germans 
pro\'ide only two Dreadnoughts per annum we might 
be content with five. I should be well content if we 
stuck to the standard of two keels to one. 

Mr. George Hookham examines Professor Bergson’s 
criticisms of Darwin. A Radical reviews the life of the 
eighth Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. T. Comyn Platt 
writes a very pro-Italian paper on the situation in 
Tripoli. He tells us that General Canava wisely refuses 
to follow the Turkish army into the heart of a waterless 
desert. We can well believe him when he says that peace 
will not be yet awhile. What good the waterless desert 
IS likely to be to the Italians he does not explain. He 
says it would be sheer madness to advance fhrther into . 
a country as useless as it is inhospitable. I agree with 
him, but why on earth spend £40,000 a day to occupy 
the fringe of such a worthless desert ? 

Mr. W.' Halliday, iii a charming paper, describes the 
sea birds which nest in the Fame Islands. Mr. Charles 
Howard contributes a fancy sk^ch on the “ Rise of 
Archie,” a Labour man, but who Archie is I am too 
dull to divine. 




THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Perhaps the most startling paper in the March 
. number is the alarm sounded by Mr. Chiozza Mone\', 
M.P,, over the exit of people from these Isles, rhal 
has been noticed elsewhere. 

HOLDING A NATION TO RANSOM. 

‘Mr. Harold Cox finds the true meaning of the railway 
strike last autumn and of the threatened coal strike 
this spring in a deliberate purpose of the working-man 
to hold the nation to ransom by the policy ol tlic 
general strike. There is no chanc e of obtaining a fair 
settlement of the wages question unless adequate 
police and military protection is giving to the indi¬ 
vidual working-man. He thinks the present Govern¬ 
ment^ in refusing to give this, will only enable the 
Miners’ Federation to fasten its hold upon the 
nation’s throat. “ To-day it is a minimum wage we 
ddmind. To-morrow it will be something else,” 

THE PERIL OF HOME RULE. 

'I’he note of alarm wdiich runs through so much of 
this number is vigorously sounded by Mr. Edgar 
(Vammond, who, after a formidable but most useful 
array of statistics, points his moral thus :— 

'J'he goneriil toiidLMiey of Imperial finance within the pa^t 
decade has been to place tlie l>urdt*nof expenditure lor Imperial 
services more and more upon the shoulders of the* iMiglish and 
Welsh taxpayers. In 190O England contributed 87‘05 per 
of the total Imperial expenditure ; slic now contributes 
9.)'33 per cent. Scotland in 1900 contributed io‘84 per cent. ; 
she now contributes only 9*67 pet cent. ; while Ireland's 
meagre contribution of 2‘1I percent, in 1900 has been Iruis- 
formed into a deficiency of l'o6 per cent, lingland and Wales 
are already contrilaiting far more towards the cost of Imperial 
service? than they should be required to provide on the basis of 
taxable capacity, and any scheme of Federal iloinc Rule on the 
lines which have already been suggested for Scotland and Ire¬ 
land would inevitably throw a still greater burden upon the 
English and Welsh taxpayers in re.spect of Imperial services, 
and at the same lime raise difiicuLt questions which would cer¬ 
tainly lead to bitter controversy. 

IN FRIGHT OF FEMALE FRANCHISE. 

Another wail, almost of dismay, is raised by Mr. 
Charles E. Mallet over the awful outlook for the 
TJbcral Party, the nation, and humanity at large if a 
Woman’s Suffrage Hill were parsed through the House 
of Commons this session. It would destroy the unity 
of the party, sacrifitX’ Home Rule, prevent Welsh 
Disestablishment, frustrate One Man One Vote -and 
all without a mandate from any General Eiee?ion. .Mr, 
Mallet implores the Liberals to lielp the Government 
out of its present impossible position in one of three 
ways—postponement, referendum, vote against the 
Woman’s Suffrage Amendment. 

BEWARE OF FRIENDSHIP WITH GERMANY I 

Scare also dominates Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s lament 
over what he describes as the new foreign policy of 
English Radicals, which, he thinks, is to renounce the 
Triple Entente for friendship with Germany. Mr. 
I. 4 ithbury urges tlfat . Russia, France, and England all 
desire as their chief interest the maintenance of peace. 
Germany wants peace, it is true, but it is not her chief 


and only aim. So long as the three Powers are of one 
mind it is impossible for German)' to go to war with 
any one of the three. Mr. Lathbury closes by sa)ung 
that these Radicals are the sole inheritors of the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield—enemies of Russia and fricnd.s 
of Turkey. 

THE COLONIES OF PORTUGAL. 

Sir Harry Johnston resumes his congenial task of 
making over again the map of the world. This time he 
offers Portugal his benevolent and disinterested advice^ 
of which this is the gist :— 

If the Ponugiiese sold Guineu to the Eiench ; the (*ongo 
province .and North Moz.nnbujuc (I 1 k») to the (iermiins; 
/uinbezi.'i, Beir;i and Delagja Bay to the British, they 
would still remain the recognised and ellectivc rulers of an ■ 
empire of 500,000 square miles, a much larger area than they 
actually possessed in 1S70; while, in addition, they should.-^ 
have acquired a fund which would sufiice to buikl a outwork ^ 
of light railways over Portugal itself and enable that land to 
become the greatest fruit-producing region of Europe, 

CAN ACQUIRED CHARACTERS BE INHERITED ? i| 

Prince Kropotkin reverts to tliis much-discussed ijj 

question. Weismann’s attempt to prove the imposSK^ 
bility of hereditary transmission of acquired characters-|?i 
he pronounces to ha^'e failed. He insists that both in 
plants and animals there is a germ-plasm scattered 
all over ^lie body. This germ-plasm is capable of ;• 
reproducing, not only those cells in which it is J 
lodged, but also the cells of quite different parts of^ 5 
the organism. 5 

THE ‘‘bachelor” girl. ^ 

The Hon. Mrs. Wilson writes vivaciously on the 
“ Passing of the Chaperon.” She feels there is a want ! 
of honest out-speaking on all sides. She remarks ;— 

New methods have produced a type o! bachelor-girl™(I have ; 
already used this phrase, but 1 can think of no other)^ -i!! 
previously unknow n to us all. All my sympathies are with hcr^ ■ 
though she w'ouki not like this. SIjc has unwittingly created . 
an for hersclfi She docs not know that though she has jS 

altered, men arc ever tlie same, that the idea of pufuiah is 
strong in the West as in the East. The bride that is desirablevi 
is the precious guarded jewxl which has nol sparkled for otheffi*; ^ 
There must be mystery where there is to be romance. We catirli 
not blame men wdio feel this ; they are gt>ing back to the 
primeval instincts, of which tlie unwritten law of social life 
merely the shadow'. 

OTHER ARTICLES. ' ^ 

Admiral Sir Reginald Custance puts the naval casC:;S 
for ratifying the Declaration of London. The Rev. 

E. G. Selwyn forecasts the future of the Oxford 
Movement. Sir Godfrey Lagden declares the influence y 
of the public schools to make for the formation of 
character, and for the developr^ent of the best national 
qualities. Miss Gertrude Kingston would get out of 
the difficulty of the dramatic censorship by forming a ■ 
Ministry of Fine Arts in the hope that the British I 
character would fmull)' give the place to art that is at " 
present occupied by sport. Mr. D. S. MacColl breaks ! 
a lance with Mr. Frederic Harrison over what is foul ■ 
and beautiful in Rodin and his art. Mr. W. S. Lilly y- 
warmly commends Mr. Ward’s “ Life of CardinaVf 
Newman.” v. 




THE ROUND TABLE. 

. ■ The Round Table for March gives the first place, 
to the admirably lucid exposition of the effect 
j^Wch war would produce on Lombard Street, but to a 
igiiper entitled “ ITie Balkan Danger and Universal 
reace.” ' 

t THE TRUE PAUIKUTSM. 

». It is a carefully reasoned argument of the absolute 
i&tility of the dreams of the conventional pacificist 
;pnd an inspiring exposition of the British Empire as 
jthc model and the omen of the organisation of 
iparikind- 

The British Empire is the only iitlcinpl which the worhl has 
seen at the practical application of those principles which 
will lead to the ulliinnle al.K)]itioi) of war. 

. , ,Modern war is caused hy a conflict of interest, or aspiration, 
^between nations. It will not disap))car until that cause is 
tremoved, ami this wendd iitvolve two jjreat changes. The 
prevailing nationalism of the most civilised peoples must he 
Umiermined the present organisation of 1 umanity into iudepen' 
dent .sovereign states must be abolisltel, ‘ order that the 
'machinery for the maintenance of the eign of law may he 
extended so as to embrace the whole world. This is a stupen¬ 
dous task. 

But it can Ire solved on the basis of a system as loose 
and clastic ns that of tlie British Empire. 

, OTHER ARTICl.lCS. 

There i.s a sensible .irtiele setting forllt the case for 
the Decliiration of London and the Naval Prize Court. 
It is followed by a short but clear narrative of how 
Imperialism wrecked the hopes of Greece. .\s long as 
the Confederacy of Delos was orgtinised as tlie British 
Empire is organised it was great and flourishing. But 
Iwhcil Athens attempted to compel the Confederati-cl 
iState.s to contribute to the cost of a fleet which Athens 
delusively controlled, the death-blow was given by a 
policy whi(;h destroyed the enthusiasm of th<! States, 
which had been reduced to the status of mere depen¬ 
dencies. 

THE ARENA. 

This name, which is already familiar to readers of 
American and Continental magazines, now’ appears as 
the title of a new .shilling monthly, published this 
month for the first time. The aim of the /lrc»a, w'hieh 
incorporates University and Public School Life and 
Amateur Sport, is to “ appeal to the Public School and 
University men as .such, and to deal with all subjects 
likely to interest anyone who is or hxs been associated 
jin any cajiaeity with these institutions.” These sub- 
ijects are apparently’ in the main three: academic 
news and memories; sport; and undergraduate 
humour—a species for which the outer world seems 
Biot to possess the requisite organ of appreciation. 
The illustralions are admirable. The frontispiece, a 
j^iew of the interior of King’s Chapel at Cambridge, is 
jigcceptionally fine. There are sketches of the Oxford 
Phion Society, Marllwrough CoIU^ge, and of Cambridge 
Club chronicles begin with an account of the 
pfeckheath Football Club, and a full-page coloured 
jfjortrait of B. C. Hartley in football gear. 'J'he Arena 


does not shrink from farther corrupting the Engiislf" 
language by disseminating through its pages ' ^-, 
jargon known as ’Varsity slang. I'he new venture 1 ms 
chosen its own public, and within that limited sphere 
will doubtless awaken much sympathetic interest. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The World's Work for March is a very good number. 
A striking paper on King George V., along with the 
paper on Vancouver, and Selma Lagerlof on Woman 
the saviour of the State, have been separately noticed. ^ 
“Why London is the Centre” is the title of a 
scries of papers begun hy Mr. J. H.. Collins. He 
mentions that of two brothers in New England one 
sold out and brought his capital over to London to 
Sturt there in his own way. He meant to extend hi.s 
bu.sincss in the United Kingdom, and did so, but found, 
to his surprise, that he was being drawn into an export 
trade extending over the whole world. 'I'his illustrates 
flow London is the lodestone to foreign trade:— 

London now has vigorous conipetiiion not only in other 
countries but from other great British cities ih.nt have arisen at ’ 
home. But it is still the world’s largest seaport in tonnage, and 
its tinnual trade, counting goods that come and go by railroad, 
exceeds ,^4,000,000,000. The magnitude of this (igurc may be 
realised wiieii it is known that it amounts to several million 
pounds more than the entire manufacturing output of the 
United .States. 

“ Home Counties ” tells the story of the farmers 
wlio could not be daunted - the Dutchmen who have 
turned their straw into straw-board, potatoes into 
flour, make money out of moor, and farm contentedly 
fifteen feet below sca-level—an object-lesson of difli- 
t:ultic.s conquered which may be commended to the 
grambling English farmer. 

Arbour Day at Jilacklcy, Manchester, is described 
hy Ben Wilde. Every year for five years the children 
of the municipal school have gone forth to plant trees, 
and already 103 trees have been planted b\' the children. 
'I'be trees are paid for out of money collected by the 
children They are planted by the Superintendent of 
Parks, and the Highways Department arrange the 
necessary excavating and reflagging. Each child takes 
part in the actual planting of the trees. Beside.s 
beautifying a very black neighbourhood, the scheme 
is a continual education to the children, who watch 
the growth and learn how things grow. 

Mr. Frank Norton discussc.s the progress of the 
cult of the sweet pea. 

Miss Josephine Tozier continues her description of 
the Monte.ssori method of teaching children without 
tears. - 

Mr. Arthur James offers political parties the de.spair- 
ing advice that they should postpone their quarrels 
and give their attention to the wages question. A 
whole session spent upon that question would do ; 
more for the peace of the country than either Tarjff y: 
Reform or Home Rule, or the enfranchi-sement of a 
few million more of new voters. ^ 

'fhe visits of Charles Dickens to America are vividly;: i 
described by Mr. Joseph Jackson. ' - ^ 



v A fifiekens Number. 

^ The February issue of the Booknmn is a Dickens 
■hi|mber. Mr. B. W. Matz contributes “ Some Desultory 
Notes/’ in which he points out, among other things, 
the most notable instances of autobiography in 
Dickens’s novels, the pictures of the troubles of his 
father, and the whole struggle for existence of his family. 
%en follows an article on Dickens and London, with 
illustrations of the many houses in which Dickens 
lived, and, finally^ there is a symposium to which « 
number of writers contribute personal recollections and 
opinions. Mr! Harry Furniss'is the only artist who has 
illustrated all Dickens’s novels ; Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
the only surviving member of Dickens’s staff on 
Household Words and All the Year Round, writes of 
his connection with those journals; Mr. William 
De Morgan believes he owes everything to Dickens ; 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton echoes this sentiment; Mr. Percy 
White describes a Dicken.s reading ; and other writers 
say whic h of Dickens’s stories they consider his greatest 
work. 


Nordland. 

In January a new German illustrated fortnightly 
magazine, called Nordland, made its appearance. As 
its name implies, it is to be devoted to the interests of 
Northern Ciermany and Northern or Scandinavian 
interests in Germany ; in other words, the relations, 
commercial and cither, between Germany and the 
countries of Northern Europe. Commerce, sliipping, 
sport, travel, literature, art, and science are all to be 
represented. The first three numbers contain articles 
on Spitzbergen, Dr. Nansen, the Swedish Cemcert 
Union, the Position of Danish Women, Hans Christian 
Andersen in Weimar, Georg Brandes, August Strind¬ 
berg, Gerhard Munthe (Norwegian artist), Anders 
Zorn and Nils Kreuger (Swedish artists), etc. The sub* 
scription for Germany is three marks per quarter (six 
numbers), and the address, Kochslr. J4, Berlin, 
S.W. 68. ^ 


The Forum. 

The February Forum contains several articles (hat 
have claimed separate notice elsewhere. The Pil¬ 
grims of Eternity,” by Ferdinand Early, are a series 
of verses illustrating the new poetry of connubial 
passion tvhic'h is becoming a feature? in American 
literature. Edwin Bjorkmann sketches the unhappy life 
of August Strindberg, whom he describe.^; as the greatest 
living writer in the Sc^andinavian North, and one of 
the greatest in the whole world. He traces his spiritual 
growth Irom Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the Un¬ 
conscious,” till he found rc?st in Swedenborg, He 
touches lightly on his three matrimonial ventures, but 
^sists that he was essentially a lone soul, though much 
attached to his children. Edwin Pugh “ in search"* of 
l^ndon/’ declares that the true London is elusive, can 
pb fbbnd neither in City, west, east, south, or suburbs. 


Blackwood. 

To readers in quest of psychic novelty tlie paper 
on the Norwegian Varddgr, noticed dsewhere, will be 
the chief feature of the March nijmber. The political 
article denounces Ministers as victims of their own 
vanity, demented as the first stage to their doom. 

Musings without Method ” inveigh against Sir George 
'fYevelyan’s '‘George 111. and Charles Fox”—as 
expressing “ the views of the desperate Whigs.” Sir 
George Scott gives a vivid account of census-taking in 
Upper Burma, in a town where no census was even¬ 
tually taken ! “ Linesman ” tells a grim story of a 

private shot, on his own confession, for murdering his 
(^fiiccr, who was proved after the private’s death to 
have been killed by the enemy ! A graphic account 
is given of the Coronation Durbar at Zaria in Northern 
Nigeria. Mr. Andrew Lang reveals from a pamphlet, 
” The Tobermory Galleon Salvage,” the mystery of 
that galleon—a vessel of the Spanish Armada, .sunk 
off roberinory Pier. 

Hispania. 

*J'uE third number of this new political and literary 
Spanish-Ainerican periodical maintains the high 
st andard of its two predecessors. Mr. San in Cano 
contributes a well-thought-out article u|)on the failure 
of Parliamentary rule. Mr. Enrique Perez wTites 
upon the military influence of Chili throughout South 
America. The Chilian army is the finest in Latin 
America, its officers are highly trained, and many of 
them are now acting as instructors in the armies of 
neighbouring Republics. A humorously sarcastic 
editorial deals with tlie aspirations of ltal^^, as set forth 
in Italian newspapers, to annex Constantinople and 
generally to imitate Scipio’s conquests on the borders 
of the Mediterranean, In an appreciative sketch of 
Dickens, Mr. S. Perez Triana compares him w^ith 
Shakespeare as a great master of literature, and points 
out that whiLst the latter drew upon the whole w^orld 
for his writings, Dickens confined himself almost 
exclu.siveJy to the upper and lower middle classc.s. 
Dickens is regarded in Spanish countries, wheie his 
works enjoy great popularity, as a master of laughter, 
a g(;nius who can make a poem out of anything. Mr. 
Triana points out, however, that Dickens respected 
the puritanical hypocrisy in his treatment of love. 
Instead of depicting passion as the great furnace it 
actually is, he showed it in his novels as a feeble flame 
hardly warm enougli to heat a cup of tea. 

The Hindusian Revinv has begun a stud}^ of Indian 
women. The writer says :— 

Parsec women are fur more advanced than any other com¬ 
munity. The Brahmo Samaj preaches the ideal of women 
leaving the purdah and coming into the world. Certain 
Mahomedan ladies also, notably the members of the Tyabji 
family, liave cast aside the purdah ; hut apart from a few such 
instances women seem to be as much behind the purdah as ever. 

She warns Indian men that if they want freedom 
they must seek it for their sisters as well as for them¬ 
selves. 




THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 


&. JLo /.ertwra contains four contributions concerning 
Spanish poet £tnd author, Juan Maragall, in whose 
j")biQnour a solemn sessio/i of the Madrid Athenaeum was 
pdd a short time ago. The.se consist of two orations by 
liinOT of mark, and two of Maragall’s own essays. 'J'he 
|r.aai^ Catholicism and religiouf> spirit of Maragall are 
!f,^lo^ised in one discourse ; while the purity of his life 
iiand the style of his writing arc praised in the other. 
5 One of his cs.suys dwells on the power of the spoken 
• word, called by him the greatest of physical and mental 
; marvels. The second essay is on the advantage derived 
';;from having a mountain in close proximity; how the 
' 'mountain cnaliles us to gain an insight into the won¬ 
drous expanse of hcavcai aliove and the vast plains 
' :below it, with a bird’s-eye. view of the houses lying 
saround. 'I'he articles on “ The .Sadness of Contem¬ 
porary Literature ” are concluded, with examples from 
plays as well as novels ; but it is pleasant to note that 
; the author perceives signs of a reaction and a return 
to wholesome optimism, both in Spain and elsewhere. 
A long contribution on the painters and sculptors of 
the Jiasque country contains some interesting details, 
mention being made of, among others, Echena, whose 
picture of “The Arrival of Christ at Calvary” was 
very favourably noticed by English critics. .* 

In his article on “ riic Tragic .Sentiment,” in Espana 
Moderna, Profe.ssor Miguel de Unamuno treats of the 
hunger for immortality, which he also calls the thirst 
for it, and which might be termed, in unadorned lan¬ 
guage, the longing to live for ever. Writers have 
called life a dream and the shadow of a dream, as if 
■ th»y expected that real life would commence hereafter, 
and as if our present existence were of no special 
importance. Many quotations are given. The whole 
€s.say is of a thoughtful character. The next article, 
“ Dream Phenomena,” is c(|ually interesting, and 
many instances are given of sleep visions that have 
been prophetic. Mental transference may account for 
some of the things seen in dreams, but there are many 
which cannot thus be explained. I'he story is told of 
a man who dreamt of the hou.se at which he was to call 
on the next day ; he .saw the people, the furniture, and 
even described one large dog and three smaller ones, 
and a lovely young lady. On paying the visit he found 
that every detail w'as accurate ; yet he knew nothing, 
had heard nothing, of all those facts until he dreamt 
. them. Even the theory of inherited memory could not 
explain this vision. 

The article on “ 'I'he Spanish Zone of Influence ” in 
; Morocco is continued in the current Nuesiro Tienipo, 
and various details are given concerning the military 
force and the administration of the country. The 
military force con.sists of men of all ages and con¬ 
ditions ; anyone who is able to carry a weapon is a 
.soldier; the army is without discipline, and no time- 
" limit of service is prescribed. Keckless fanaticism, 
rather than bravery or organised methods of fighting, 
has secured for these people the great victories, ancient 
and modern, which stand to their credit. According 


to the writer the Spanish zone contains land that 
should yield much profit to its proprietors. The bio¬ 
graphical sketch of the old Empress of China is con¬ 
tinued, and there is a lecture on Jovellanos, the great 
Spanish agrarian reformer, the centenary of whose 
death was solemnised at the end of last year. The soil 
of Spain is stated to be the most fertile of any in 
Europe. 


THE PUTCH REVIEWS. 

De Gids opens with a translation of “ Prometheus 
Bound,” and then passes to a contribution on the 
future of what might be termed, using a literal trans¬ 
lation, folk la 7 t). Many of the laws by which the people 
of various nations have been governed were founded 
on Roman laws ; the influence is still prominent, but 
the time.s are changing rapidly and profoundly. 
Religion and morality are playing their part, forming 
a code which is not in the statute-book, and, with other 
factors, affecting the law which statesmen are making 
for our government. International law is affected by 
the growth of intercourse between nations and by the 
desire for the abolition of war. Yet, when great nations 
think of what is right and proper, it sometimes appears 
to them that it is good for them to forget the rights 
which snualler nations think they (the? smaller nations) 
pos.sess, and absorb those minor communities. In 
another article expression is given to the fear of the 
consequences to Holland of a war between England 
and Germany, and the necessity for preparing, as far 
as possible, for such a contingency is urged upon all. 

“ Anglo-German relations must either improve or 
grow worse.” 

I'he review of a book on fables, legends and rules of 
conduct, from the Sanscrit, is one of the most enter¬ 
taining contributioas to De Gids. It is the Hitopadecii, 
which is taken from the Pancatantra, and this latter 
is a descendant from a collection the original of which 
is lost in obscurity. It is calculated that the Panca¬ 
tantra was written about 300 n.c. Among the many 
quotations and references we find, with some amuse¬ 
ment, variants of such fables as “ The Alilkmaid.” 

“ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,” and “ The Tortoise and 
the 'I'wo Ducks.” We may conclude that La Fontaine 
took some of his themes from ACsop; but here we have 
other forms of the same subject. Instead of the milk¬ 
maid making money by the simple process of counting 
her chickens before they are hatched, it is a Brahmin 
who does so in a dream, and with the same disastrous 
result. But he dreamt of things very different from 
milk, eggs, chickens, and the like ! 

Vragen des Tijds contains three articles of a financial 
character. The first deals with the price of Government 
securities and local loans ; the second concerns savings 
bank deposits (in Holland a depositor cannot pay m 
more than £25 per year, and it is necessary to increase 
this sum); and the third is ab^ut the payment and 
privileges of Members of Parliament in different ebuh-. 
tries. In Denmark, for instance, they receive about :; 



tis, per day during the session, with free railway 
tickets, etc, 

, Elsevier is a good number, with reproductions of the 
pictures of J. S. H. Kever (“Mother’s Help” and 
others), followed by “ Japanese Colour Prints,” and a 
very readable article, with illustrations also, on the 
French occupation a century ago. There is also a con¬ 
tribution on Dickens, with reproductions of the original 
pictures of Cruikshank, John Leech, Robert Seymour, 
“ Phiz.,” Luke Fildes, and others. 

It would not be easy to find two articles more inte¬ 
resting than the first two in the current TijdspiegcL 
The first traces the origin of the streams of water wlucli 
we see running down the mountains of Switzerland and 
elsewhere; the second takes Frazer’s book, “ The 
Golden Bough,” as its starting-point, and gives a most 
entertaining summary of comparative mythology, 
using the word in a wide sense. Legends and super¬ 
stitions of widcly-distant countries are noted. The 
next instalment will be eagerly awaited. 

THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

There is no article of outstanding merit in the 
Italian magazines this month. In the Rnssegna Conte in- 
poranea the Senator, R. De Cesarc, gossips about the 
diplomacy of Leo XTII. and his relations with Cardinal 
Galimberti, in an article mainly noticeable for its 
bitterness against Cardinal Kampolla. The Duke of 
Gualtieri, wiio, as a fellow duke, has much sympathy 
with English peers, writes of the Parliament Act from 
an extreme aristocratic standpoint, affirms that 
the admirable British constitution has been finally 
destroyed, and laments “ the low social and moral 
level ” to which the House of Commons is now reduced. 
The Rassegnaj like other magazines this month, has an 
article on the Sicilian poet, Mario Rapisardi, whose 
recent death has revived memories of the bitter literary 
controversy of past days l)etween him and Carducci. 

In the Nuava Antologia Professor Lino Ferriani 
writes with extreme outspokenness on the cruelty of 
society towards infant prodigies, who, he declares, arc 
often ruined morally and physic ally by being com¬ 
pelled to give public performances. Where its pleasures 
are concerned, the professor asserts that society is still 
as cruel and selfish as in past ages. Professor C. Segre 
discusses Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey ” with much 
intimate knowledge, and adds notes on his relations 
with Elizabeth Draper. Romolo Murri writes lengthily 
on the recent tendencies of Socialism, identifying 
himself completely with the movement, Helen Zimmern 
describes with enthusiasm the aims of the Workers’ 
Educational Association. L. Einaudi gives a detailed 
account of the admirable system of workmen’s railway 
tickets in force in Belgium, which, by their cheapness 
arid their variety, have gone far to settle the housing 
problem by allowing workmen to live outside the towns, 
and have greatly iricreased the mobility of labour. 

The Rassegna Nasionale publishes a striking his¬ 
torical study of the hitherto unsolved problem. Did 


Alexander I. of Russia die a Roman Catholic ? That 
all his life religious preoccupations filled the Emperor's 
mind is well known. From among much that is legen¬ 
dary it is now clearly established that through General 
Michaud, Alexander was in communication with 
Leo XII. with a view ip his formal reception into the 
Catholic Church. It is probable that his talk of abdica¬ 
tion at this time was connected with his intention. 
The Emperor’s sudden death at 'raganrog put an end 
to negotiations which had been conducted in strict 
.secrecy, but of which documentar)' e\idence exists 
both at the Vatican and in Turin, 'fhe well-known 
deputy, Attilio Bruniulti, discus.ses lengthily and with 
great moderation the position and prospects of Italy 
ill Tripoli, points out the suitability of (Arcnaica for 
the cultivation of oranges, figs, olives, etc,, in which 
Italians arc experts, and recommends that colonisation 
should be undertalien in the first instance through 
agricultural co-operative societies wdiich will have 
capital at their disposal. Hopeful as lie is, the author 
cannot refrain from showing some impatience at the 
slowness of militar\' progress. 

Emporium^ which keeps up its high level of artistic 
excellence, describes tlie successful results of the* 
restoration that is being carried on in the Palazzo 
Riccardi at Florence, many of the architectural 
feature.s of which have Vieon concealed by modern dis-' 
figiirements. Another profusely illustrated article 
describes the architectural treasures of Prague, 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

I NOTICE elsewhere the tlircc most important jiapers 
in the February North Amen'can Review, which is a 
very good number. 

Booker Washington exultantly points out that the* 
negro is betaking himself more and more to farming: 

“ Fully three-fourths of all the tc>tal increase in the i 
number of farms in the Fnitcd States during the past 
ten years is in the Southern States.” 

Mr. W. Jell Lanc'k says that the new immigrants . 
now arriving in tlie States art? responsil)lc for mudV;; 
of the increased crime : 

IruTeases in the nunilici of ca-os of lioinicide and ahdu :tion dntl 
kidnapping, and other crinie.s of personal vif)lcnc.e, may be largely ’ 
traced to the heavy immigration from southern and eastern 
Eurojje, ami trspecially from Italy. To immigranls fiom Italy, * 
(rreocc, and Uiissia may also in considerable measure be 
ascribed the growth in tlie number of offences against public 
policy, and to the Greek and Kus.sian tlie violation of local 
ordinances in large cities. 

Mr. R. Le Galliennc exults in the fact that Waltejp '; 
Pater is coming to his own. Lucy M. Salmon explains = 
that history has constantly to be rewritten, because 
new sources of information are constantly turning up. • 
Mr. Livingstone urges the Americans to take practical 
pos.session of San Domingo. But tlie most remarkable 
article of all is that in which Mr. IT. I.. Salterlee main¬ 
tains that every State in the American Union should y 
possess a Dreadnought, for the navv is the best^S 
national university in the world. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


'HE annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association took place in Birmingham this year, 
and a gratifying increase in the membership was 
JOfijted. Professor Wichman.i spoke about the 
|j|K)rtaiice of a knowledge of German to all engaged 
V commerce, and not that alone. Friendship without 
languag in common is not practical. His stale- 
that the German schoolmaster last summer saved 
lift peace of Europe has a basis in fact no doubt, but we 
"ntish folk must not hold back and leave matters to 
„liie German schoolmaster. Amongst my latest letters 
three from young Germans desiring to correspond 
ith young Englishmen. Will some of my readers 
ll^ention this fact, so that I may be enabled to pas.s the 
fitters on to Englishmen willing to respond and eager 
|p obtain a lx tt(T knowledge of German by this simple 
ethdd ? 

Two of the other speakers at the Modern Language 
^eeting laid stress upon the increased difficulty of 
phe study of a foreign language to children who had 
p|ot been taught grapmar and who, therefore, did not 
Understand simple grammatical terms. 

One teacher in a girls’ school (Altona) has one 
pundred girls who would correspond with English 


ESPERANTO. 

The annual dinner of the British Esperanto Associa- 
Ifcion was an unqualified success. Visitors from outlying 

8 laces had a good opportunity to exchange inforrna- 
on; the string quartette, though amateur, was not 
|ftmateurish ; Miss Maud was in fine voice, and Mr. 
| 0 utler’s harp solo unforgettable. The speech of 
|ii(. Privat though short was full of matter, and he 
|jj^ldly called upon the British folk to gird up their loins 
|test they be beaten in the race. Adverting to M. 
f^Michelin’s splendid gift of 20,000 francs to be used in 
J-jpving school prizes for Esperanto in France, he urged 
phat Esperantists should endeavour to find a similar 
Ibenefactor in Great Britain. Above all, they must not 
Imake the mistake of supposing that it was patriotic 
|tO conclude that English must be the international 
iiedium for intercourse ; in all his tra\ds in Austria, 
"oland, Russia, etc., he had been astonished to find 
it neither Freiu h nor English was of service ; c\Tn 
St. Peterslnirg itself he found but one Russian 
poguent in Freru h. and that was the Prime Minister, 
>bikt as regards J^rngiish lie did not meet a single person 
used our language ; so that many firms have 
und that they can birst push their business in Russia 
^ using Esperanto. 

and Mrs. Moscheles had given an “ At Home 
Sunday preceding, so that non-Esperantists could 
tt M. Privat and his bride, who with him is journey- 
jj;,:far and wide to spread the knowledge of Esperanto. 

result was not only a pleasant evenings but the 
j^isc of several of the giu sts to think seriously of a 
so important. 


Death, alas ! has been very busy in our ranks lately. 
M. Van der Beist, the promoter and president of the 
Antwerp Congress, was called away in the midst of ^ 
w'ork which perhaps no one else can take up. Herr 
Ledcrer was a well-known and devoUd German wprker; 
and now we have lost M. Robin, a comparatively young 
man, who leaves behind him a widow and two young 
children. As the editor of Danubo he was doing grand 
work in the Balkan countries. 

The arrangements for the eighth congress are going 
on apace. The Galician Minister is wholly favourable. 
The old Polish capital is not only beautiful,but it is full 
of interest, whilst, as has been said, the West of Europe 
needs to be brought into contact with the East, and 
never will people of small means have a better cliance 
of obtaining personal knowledge of some of the finest 
amongst the Polish, Czech and Russian peoples. The 
common meeting plsice will be at the Commercial 
Academy, which will be placed at the disposal of the 
congress. As many poor students are expected, 
arrangements are being made for the utilisation of 
schools as boarding places. Tw'O, each having room for 
a hundred, are possible, the cost to be about 2s. 6d. for 
the six daySi For us in England, the journey costs will 
be the great difficulty; but, as during 1912 the date of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first publication of 
Esperanto will occur, and as it is feared this may be * 
the last of Dr. Zamenhof’s personal attendances, many 
will strain a point to go. 

Will our readers turn to tlie notice of the Esperanto 
l)0()ks we publish ? One much neglected is the reprint 
of Dr. Zamenhof’s own article, packed with ar iments, 
upon “ The Problem of an International Language,” 
placed, with the English tran.slation by Mr. Wackrill, in 
pan'llel columns, thus giving the learner the finest 
possible model for composition, a reading lesson, and 
translation exercises. It was printed at Dr. ZamenhoPs 
special re(|uest, costs sixpence, and i.s known as “ An 
International Language,” by Uniel. 

If, however, a book to convince the unbeliever or 
awaken the sleeper is needed, nothing finer can be found 
than Mr. B. K. Long’s “ The Passing of Babel ” (British 
Esperanto Association), which gives the reasons for the 
need of an international help-language, the origin of 
Esperanto, its qualities, the proofs of utility given by 
congresses, science and trade: its literary and educa¬ 
tive value, etc., together with an appendix which 
contains statistics and an epitome of the language 
itself, 'rhe price is 6d. 

I Imve no space to record the capital lectures and 
oversea news. The British Esperantist for the last 
two months has given these in detail and in English. 

Norman Angell is now certain of a great audieneft 
when he writes; but so that it may be truly inter¬ 
national, Messrs. Bunce and Cameron have tran.slated 
the third chapter of “ The Great Illusioyi,” and it has 
appeared, with other interesting matter, in the February 
Revuo. 



gOMB AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriciifittre, Land (see also France, Hollandi United 

^States): * 

The Great State and the Country-side, by Countess of 
Warwick, “ Fortnightly Rev,’' March. 

Armies : 

German Army Questions, by Gen, li. von Besclev, 
“ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” Feb. * 

The Social Influence of the Army on the German 
People, by Hauptmann von Roon, “ Konservativc 
Mpnatsschrift,” Feb. 

The Military Policy of Japan, by R. Vamato, “Questions 
Uiplomatiques,” Feb. i. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation: 

The French Aerial Fleet, by Commander P. Rcnard, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Feb. i. 

The Military R 61 e of Aerial Navigation, by Ca})t. K. 
Caslant, “Grande Rev,” I'eb. lo. 

Education : 

Recent Development of Education I'olicy, by V. M. 
Smith, “Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

Emigration ; A Littler England, by J-. G. Chio.'za Money, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Finar.ce : 

England’s Economic Position and Her Relations with 
Scotland and Ireland, by E. Crammoiul, •“ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” March. 

Politics and Prosperity, by A. D. Noves, “Atlantic 
Mthly,” Feb. 

Everybody’s Balance Sheet, by A. Scott, “Worlds 
Work,” March. 

Insurance, National, and Old Age Pensions : 

Further Old Age Pensions for Women, by Elsie E. 
Morton, “ Englishwoman,” March. 

The Swiss Referendum of Feb, 4, by M. Turmann, 
“ Correspondant,” Feb. 10. 

Ireland : 

Home Rule and the Unionists, by Democritus, 
“ English Rev,” March, 

Financial Aspects of Home Rule, by A. W. Samuels, 
“ Financial Rev, of Revs,” March, 

Jews (see also Russia): 

Jews and Chinamen, by W. Trant, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” Feb. 

Labour Problems : 

Holding a Nation to Ransom, by Harold Cox, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” March. 

The Brains Behind the Labour Revolt, by R. Kenney, 
“ English Rev,” March, 

Look to Wages, Oh Partisans ! by Arthur James, 
“ World’s Work,” March, 

Syndicalism and the Labour Unrest, by J. IL Harley, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” March. 

Navies: 

Fhe Problem of Armaments, by F. W. Hirst, “Con- 
temp. Rev,” March. 

The Verdict of the Admirals, by Navalis, “National 
Rev,” March. 

The Naval Policy of Japan, by R. Yamato, “ Questions 
Dipiomatiques,” Feb. i. 

Opium : Conference at the Hague, by Sir W. Collins, 

“ Contemp, Rev,” March. 

Parltatnentory; 

ThfrMeeting of Parliament, “ Blackwood,” March. 

' The Political Prospect, by E. T. Cook, “Contemp. 
Rev,” March. 

The Prospects of the Government, by A. G. Gacdiner, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 



*1" 




English Radicals and Foreign Politics, by D. C. Latb^ 
bury, “ Nineteenth Cent,’' Martli, 

Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

The English J*oor Law Problem, by H. Parkinson, 
“Mouvement Social,” Feb. 

Population Questions s 

Plea for a Reduction of the Birth Kate, by M. E, 
MacGregor, “ Westminster Rev,” March. 

The Census-Takings of 1910 and 1911, “Annalcs de 
Geographic,” Jan.: 

Against Depopulation in France, bv J. Daugny; 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” Feb. i. 

A Census-Taking in Upper Bunnah, by Sii J. G. Scotty 
“ Blackwood,” March. 

Socialism, Social Reform, etc. 

The Growth of Socialism, l>y T. Seltzer, “ Aincr. Rev. oi 
Revs,” March. 

The Social Policy of the Government, by A. G, 
(iiirdiner, “ Contemp. Rev,” March. ^ 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic; 

.Socialism and Prohibition, by A. I'orel, “ Sozialistiscbie 

Monatshcfle,” Feb, 15. 

Wales and Disestablishment, by Hon. W. Onnsby-Gori^i 
“National Rev,” March. 

Women: ® 

The Cabinet and Women’s .Suffrage, by Mrs. Henrjj( 
Fawcett, “ Englishwoman,” March. 

Woman Suffrage and the Liberal Party, by C. 

Mallet, “ NinclOeeiith Cent,” March. > 

Woman’s Suffrage and the Balance of PartiesJ 
“ Englishw'oman,” March. 

The Emancipation of Women, by Jean Finot, “La 
Revue,” Feb. 1. 

Prussia and Prussian Women, by Bernarda von NeH, 
“ Preussische Jahrbucher,” Feb. 

Emancipation of the Swiss Women^ by Mrs, Julian 
Grande, “ Englishwoman,” March. 

Woman the Saviour of the State, by Seirna LagerldC 
“ World’s Work,” March. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonies : The World Organisation of Colonies, by 
Bollack, “ (jrande Rev,” Feb. 10. " “ 

Foreign and International Affairs (sec also Peace, etCr|i^^ 
The Triple Alliance, by B. Moldcn, “ Preussisc^l!| 
Jahrbucher,” Feb. ^ 

Peace Movement, Disarmament (see also Navies) ; '1 

l^eace and Heroism, by Gen. H. M. Chittendei^ 
“ Forum,” Feb. A; 

The Declaration of London, by P. F-. Lewin, “ Quc^ 
tions Dipiomatiques,” Jan, i. ;|!i 

The Naval Case for ratifying the Declaration of Lon| 
don, by Adm, Custance, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Marcltl 
Africa: 

].ord Kitchener in Egypt, “ Fortnightly Rev,” March, 
'iVipoli; Italy, Turkey, etc, : 

Daugny, J., on, “ Rev. des Franqais,” Feb. * 

Platt, T, C., on, “ National Rev,” March. ? 

Thomasson, Commander de, on, “Questions Diplo^ 
matiques,” Feb. i. 

Morocco ; France, Germany, England, etc,: 

Hagen, M. von, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Feb. 

Kann, R., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” Feb. ij. 

Some Light on Agadir, by A. Mevil, “ National Rev,’ 
March. 

The Congo and the Franco-German Alliance : 
Challaye, F., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” Feb. i. 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Elections, by P. Braun, “ Ques* 
tions Dipiomatiques,” Feb. i. 




^*‘he Review OF 


Afia (sec also China, India, Japan, Mongolia) : 

The Most Chrisfeiin* Powers, by Sidney lanv,Fort¬ 
nightly Rev," March. 

Austria-Hungary : • . , 

Hungarian Affairs, by Lntz Kurodi, “ Prcussische 
Jahrbiiclier,” Feb. 

Chinu (sec also Mongolia) ; 

The Revolution, etc., by Dr. Paul Rolubach, Preiiss- 
isebe Jalirbi.cher,'’ Feb. 

The Army in the Revolution, by I'.. Rollach, “ Rev. 
de Paris,” Feb. *5. 

Young China, by J. D. P. Bland, ‘‘National Rrv, 
March. 

Chinese Question: Jew and Chinaman, by W . J rant, 
“North Anier. Kev," 

France: 

The Cabinet C risis, “ Konservative Monals .chrifl, ’ 
Feb. 

Poincare and I'liiiices New National Ministry, by 
O. Ciiei lac, “ Amcr. Rev. of Reviews,” March. 
Agrarian Socialism, by K. Lacoinbe, “ Moiivemcnt 
Social,” Feb. 

l*he S(»cial Role of Landed Ihopeily, by D. Zolla, 
“ Rev. des Fran^ais," Feb. 

'Hie Malady of France, ]>y l>i|»lomaliciis, “ National 
Rev,” March. 

Germany and Prussia: 

The General Flection and After : 

Ilernstein, F.,and others, on, “ So/ialislisclic Monats- 
heftc,” Feb. 15. 

Delbriick, Ur. Hans, on, ** Prcussische Julirbiicher,” 
Feb. 

Le Conte, R.,on, “Oiiestions Diploinatiqiies,” Feb. 16. 
'fhe AiiL;U)-<rerman Understanding, “Deutsche Rev,' 
Feb. " 


AiiglO't ierinan Differences and Sir Fdwartl Grey, by 
j. Ellis Barker, “ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

Lord Haldane and the Lorelei, by A. Harrison, 
“ English Rev,” March, 

Germany's Foreign Trade, by J. D. Whelpley, “Cen¬ 
tury Mag,” Feb. 

The (.iennany of 'Fo-day, b)' H. Munsterberg, “North 
Amer Rev,” Feb. 

Holland ; Farmers Who could Not be l>auiUed, l>y 
Home Counties, “ World’s Work,” March. 

India; 


The Net Result of the King’s r<>iir, by Saint Nihal 
Singh,* “ National Rev,” March. 

The Mishmi Mission, by Angus Hamilton, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” March. 

Indo-China : by P. Khorat, “ Correspondaiu,” Feb. 10. 

Japan: The Financial and Economic Siiiiulion, l>y 

K, Sejouriu*, “Ouestions Diploinalicjiics,” f eb. 16. 

Mahomedanism, and Its Future, by W Chaiivel, “ [.a 

Revue,” I'eb. 1. 

Mongolia : China and Russia in Mongolia, by A. 

Kcrganl, “ Onesiions 1 )iplomatiqiies,” Feb. j6. 

-Portugal : 

The Portuguese Re^)ublit:. by A. F. (L Bell, “ Contcinp, 
Kev,” March. 

The Portuguese Colonies, by Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” .March. 

Russia (see also Mongolia) : 

Russian Ascendenc) in Europe and Asi;i, by Capt. 
Battine, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

The Russian Consul (jencral and the Russian Jews, 
by S. Gelberg, “ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 

; jUnit^d States: 

i'' President Taft, “Atlantic Mthly,” Feb, 


A Letter to Uncle Sam, by Junius Junior, “Atlantic'^ 
Mthly,” Feb, ^ 

Democracy and the Recall, by Gwendolen Overton, 

“ Forum,” Feb. 

The Fourth Constitutional Convention of Ohio, by 
H. W. Elson, “Amer. Rev. of I?evs,” March. 

Recent Immigration, by W. J. Laiick, “ North Amer. 

» Rev,” Feb. 

The Negro as a Farmer, by Booker T. VV^'iishington, 

“ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 


NOVELS PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY. 

Abboii, K. H. The Sick-a-Bed Lady, etc.(Hodder) 6/0 

n.'irnett, John. A Queen of Castaways .i Methuen) 6/0 

liashford L. Everybody’s Boy .(C'onsuible) 6/u 

itenson. Fil. P'. The Room In the Tower .(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

HunsiMi, R JI. The Coward . .,Hutchinson; f^/o 

Bindloss^ H. The Pioneer .(Waid, Lock) f>/o 

Bramah, F.. The Transmutation of Lfna .(Kich.aids) net 7/6 

Bryant, M.cguLTite. The Adjustment ..(Hcinemann) 6/0 

Hi-yce, James. The Story of a PlOliRhboy ..-Lane) 6/0 

Borland, f. B. H. Lord of Tronfi:r.*iy .(CheeninK) 6/o 

Burn, Irene. The Unknown Steersman .(Unwin) 6 

Uannaii, G. Little Brother .illcinmnann) 6/n 

Chesterton, G. K. Manallve .. >N«dsop) net a/o 

Cl.iike, I. Prisoners' Years.iMctiiu^n) 6/0 

Clou .tun, J. S. His First Offhnee .CMilis and Boon) ff/ri 

Uoke, l)estnond The Cure .(Ch pinan) 

Coulerain, dc. The Heart Of Li!e .(Ga'stll) 

Davis, R. H. The Man Who Could Not Lose .(Duckworm) 

Dawc, Carlton. Eternal Glory . NaslC 

Dickens, M.iry Angela. The Debtor .(lliiii-liinsun) 

Diehl, Alice M. Their Wedded Wife .;Slai Icy Paul,' 

Dotlfcje, Janet. Tony Unregenerate . .(Dtickwonh) 

Drummond, Hatnillon. The Three Envelopes.-.Si mlcy Paul) 

Klctcher, Margaret. The Fugitives ..(l-niigiiian) 

Koreman, Stephen. The Fell DogS ..Long 

F'reeiiian, R. A. The Singing Bone . .•Hoddorl net 

Frothingh ini, E. B. Her Roman Lover .(Constable- 

(hddic, V. raubiiiati. Marjorie Stevens. (Ileincmann) 

tioring 1’1» mas, A. R. Wayward Feet. .(Lung) 

tiruhnni, VVinihrd. Sons Of State .uMilL iind Buon) 

Hawtrcy, Valcnlinn. Heritage.j.(Constable; 

Holnicrs, A. H. Twinkle. (Duckworth) 

Ince, Mabel. The WIsdom of Waiting ..Chalto) 

Jacomb, Agnes E. Esther .^Heinein.inn) 6/o 

James, (lerlrtide de S. Wentworth. Barter .(Evereil) 

kencidy, Aiubella. The Woman-Hunter .Sianlev Paid) 

Knowl S-F osier, K. G. The Written Law .(MIIL and Ihn n) 

Ladd, AnnaC. Hieronymus Rides .iMac niihin; 

L. 'import, R. F. Veenl the Master.;Stanit;y Paul) 

Le Hhmc, M. The Frontier .(Mills and Boon) 

Lc Sage, A. B. In the West Wind ..Duckwonh; 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. The Chink In the ArmOUr .(Melhiicii) 

Macaulay, R. VleWS and Vagabonds .(Murray: 

Mrickay. IsabJ E. The HoUSe Of Windows .(Cassell) 

Makower, s. V. The Outward Appearance .(Seek r) 

Maichiiiont, A. w. The Huby Heart of Kisligar .(Hodder) 

M. ^l^h, K. Sam Briggs: His Book. .l-oni) e/o 

Meadows, Alice M. A TlCket-Of-Leave Girl .(Digby, Ja>ng) 6/o 

Moore, Leslie. The Cloak of Convention .(Rivers) 6/0 

Meuman, B. P.'uil. Roddles..(Murr.iy) 6/0 

O'Kane, W. M. The King’s Luck .(Chapman) 6/0 

Oppcnheini, F.. P. For the Queen .(Ward, Lock) 6/6 

() czy, Baroness. Fire In Stubble .iMethu.m) 6/o 

Parker, L. N. Pomander Walk .(Lane) 6/o 

Pocjck, Roger. Jesse of Cariboo . Murray) 6/o 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. The Body Of Hls Desire .(Cassell) 6/o 

Reynolds, Mrs. Fred. The Gifted Name . . (Huddn-i 6/o 

Si. Lcger, E. The Shape of the World .(Puti-am) 6/o 

Sharp, Evelyn. The Victories of Olivia, etc .(Macmillan) 6/o 

Sheldon, C. M. The High Calling .(Hodder) 6/o 

Silberrad, Una L. SUCCesS.(Constable) 6/o 

Snaith, J, C. The Principal Girl.(Meiliuen) 6/o 

Straus, R. The Prison without a Wall .(Hcinemann) 6/o 

.Stone, Christopher. The Shoe of an Horse .(Chatto) 6/o 

Syreti, Nefta. The Endless Journey, etc. .(Ch.itto' 6/o 

Thurston, E. Temple. Thirteen .(Chapman) 6/o 

Travers, John. In the World of Bewilderment.. .(Duckw'orth) 6/o 

I'roulridge, Lady. The Girl With the Blue Eyes (Millsand Boon) 6/o 

Vance, L. J. Cynthia of the Minute .(Richards) 6/0 

Vansittart, R- John Stuart. (Murray) 6/o 

Vauliard, G. de. Mated In Soul .(Hurst) 6?.i 

Villiers-Stuarl, O. The White Shrine . x .(Mulrose) 6/o 

Waller. Mary E. A Daughter of the Rich.: .(Melrose) 6/o 

Watson, Helen H. The Open Valley.<Cassell) 6/o 

Webling, Peggy. Follx Christie. (Methnen) 6/o 

Wentworth, Patricia. The DevU’S Wind ..*. (Melrose). 

Wt'liainsbn, C. N. and A. M. The GuestS of Hercules (Methuen) 6/0 
Wrench, Mrs. Stanley. Ruth Of the Rowldrlch (Mids and Boon), 6/0 
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Books of the Month. 

THE MILLIONAIRE, THE MADMEN, AND THE APOSTLE* 


H ere are three topical books which make t imely 
reading in these restless days. Two of them 
deal with the ultimate product.^ of our modern 
civilisation, the millionaire at the top and the mad 
anari:hists at the bottom, 'rhe third and the only 
really helpful book of the three is Mr. Stanle\ Lee’s 
“ Inspired Millionaires.” I have already l)rieny 
noticed Mr. Lee’s volume, which is more inspired than 
the millionaires, but the circumstances of the present 
time seem to me to justify tlu' uniisnal course of 
retmiiing to the book, tor 
it conlains much meat at 
which the hungry may cut 
and come again. 

I.- lOHN PlERPON'r 
MORGAN. 

The da>s of monarchy 
arc numbered. Jn the 
past, kings and emperors 
iiave led their hosts to 
battle and to vitlory, l)ut 
'the future has for them 
no placT*. 'Fhe Socialist 
has priidicted the su¬ 
premacy of the prole¬ 
tariat, but this prophecy 
is in vain ; the millionaire 
has arrived, and his (on- 
cjucst is alread)' assured. 

In future the people of 
the earth may enjoy 
peace or may suffer the 
toils of war, but not of 
their own volition ; the 
arbiter of the fate of 
nations is the millionaire. 

This ran be the onl\' con¬ 
clusion drawn by the 
average helpless citizeii 
on reading the life .story 
of J. Pierpont Morgan b)' 

Carl Hove}'. 

The biographer is no mean artist ; he does not ov erdo 
the picture in any one particular. He may leave certain 
things untouched, hut he paints in the background, 
careful of every detail ; childhood and youth, the 
financial condition of the ’50’s, the railway tangles, 
and all other essentials to the reader’s understanding. 
Here a line, there a line, and little by little there 

* “The Life of Johni Pierpont Morgan,” by Carl llovey. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6cl. net.) 

“The Anardiisls: Their Faith ami Their Record,” by 
E. Vizetelly. (Lane. 10=^. 6<t.) 

“Inspired Millionaires,” by Stanley Lee. (G. Richards. 3s.6d.) 


emerges on the canvas tlie bold outline of a man not 
ruthless but thorough, no adventurer but a soldier, 
and vet no pioneer or sapper, but ever the general 
whose bloodless cami)aigns always spell .succ'ess. A 
masterful personality who seldom or hardlv ever needs 
to talk ; not troubling over much about men, but he 
can marshal massed columns of gold with greater 
precision than Napoleon directed his battalions. Even 
the great king-maker had to submit to the rigours of 
Kin<4 bVbruarv. Hut lo |. I^ierpont Morgan there is 

no weatlicT; lie maktis his 
own climate, and if he 
operated for a ‘‘ freeze ” 
zero would be badly left. 
And vet at the age of 
ill tv the name of Pierpont 
Morgan was unknown 
save U) a restricted circle, 
and this at least is les- 
limonv lo the man’s 
strength, lor he has always 
dispenst'd with the sweet 
iisos of advertisement.” 

d'homas Carlyle would 
have rejemed to imlude 
siK'h a one in liis gallery 
of heroes, and the only 
[oil)le whic h revcids the 
millionaire's kinship with 
common clay is liis strong 
olijection lo he wrongly 
labelled as Pierrepont,” 
as though he were the 
veriest liank t lerk whose 
ac(|uainlanccs ignore the 
“ hyphen Smith ” part of 
his onlv' title to suburban 
distinction. 

Mr. Carl Hovey’s liio- 
graphy is a well-balanced 
tributi‘ to real greatness, 
the author achieving not 
a little of his subject’s 
directness of style, and this life-story is the latest 
commentary on Smiles’ “ Self-Help.” 

Men like Morgan are no longer portents, they are 
activ'^e world forces ; and who may ( onlrol them ? 

As humble pawns in .the game w e can only wonder 
and wait, hoping that in some way, a.s yet tinvoiu hed, 
these gods may be amenable at least to the laws of 
heaven. 'Phe master of armed millions must wait on 
their will or court di,sastcr, and the peoples of the 
earth can only pray that they may be as neces.sarv To 
the millionaire in the future as they hav e been, in 
the pa it. 



Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 





Not that J. Pierpont Morgan is a tyrant, for if not 
the mildest-mailnered of men, his biographer impresses 
us with the fact tl^at this emperor of world finance 
fully recognises that;— 

It is excellent 

To have a giant's slrenglh ; C ut it is tyrannous 
To use it like a ginnt. 

Indeed, there is nothing to fear, for Mr. Carl Hovey 
pictures the mo.st amiable person whose financial cou^ps 
are more or less object-lessons in public philanthropy; 
and have we not Mr. Stanley Lee in our midst thanking 
God that all is well with the world in its strange 
depcndencx* upon the rnoni^y kings for all lilcssings and 
ultimate good ? 

The old-fashioned democrat who has had visions of 
the triumphant progress of the natiorc^ must be 
reduced to despair when he finds that when the people 
are sic k the only physician who can be called in—if 
he will come—is his lifelong enemy the much becallcd 
millionaire. 

If he will come—“ aye, there’s the rub ”—but we 
may take comfort, for we gather from his biographei 
that, in spile of external brusquencss, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan possesses the perfect bedside manner, and 
when the need is real his services may be relied upon, 
and, in fact, as consulting specialist his prescriptions 
have averted more* than one financial disaster. In 
spite of prejudice, the public is forced to recognise a 
benevolent despot who insists on playing the part of 
happy Providence to derelict railways, wobbly steel 
combines, etc., threatening to wreck themselves and 
to overwhelm others in their ruin. 

This benevolence,is all to the good; but what if 
our Lord and King hardens his heart and is concerned 
to turn wrecker? In this case the public >vould 
probably be more ready to assess the mischief than 
the good works of which they suspect nothing—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that they 
suspect everything. 

Mr. Morgan is many-sided in his interests, being a 
keen yachtsman, a good farmer, and, as all the world 
knows, a patron of the arts without a peer ; education 
and religious causes claim him as a friend, but strangely 
enough he does not pretend the least interest in 
politics. Mr. Hovey tells us that when the German 
Emperor sought to discuss Socialism with Mr. Morgan, 
he found his guest uninterested, presumably in such a 
minor topic. A little matter which may keep an 
emperor awake at nights, but to a multi-millionaire a 
matter of small import! Probably this aloofness from 
politics is a matter of self-preservation, an instinct 
with the money-maker and market manipulator. The 
politician is, at lea.st, under the necessity of appearing 
to be honest and above-board, and this, as may be 
imagined, might be a self-imposed handicap to the 
financier; further, the politician has his ups and 
downs, whereas for the shrewd master of finance there 
should be no “ downs,” only on the other fellow. 

There are, however, two sides to everything, and it 
remains to be seen how long our masters can afford to 
remain outside the political arena. 


ri.—THE ANARCHISTS, ^ 

Mr. Vizetelly’s book is somewhat of a pot-boflen 
It is more of a sensational catalogue of the crimes of 
the madmen who wish to make themselves famous by 
murder and to inaugurate the millennium by massacre, 
than a comprehensive philosophical survey of one of 
the most painful phenomena of mental disorder. 
Nevertheless, “ The Writing on the Wall ” would have 
been an appropriate title for Mr. Ernest Vizetelly’s 
bock, The Anarchists: their Faith and their Records 
It is true that many of the regicides of the past two 
decades were men of the baser sort; but when one 
reads the death-roll—Carnot, the Empress Elizabeth, 
King Humbert, President McKinley—one is forced to 
realise that here is something in the nature of a world 
movt*mcnt. The self-appointed assassins, whose courage 
and fanaticism is admitted, do not leave room for 
doubt that they are the devotees of a religion which 
numbers many adherents in every country which boasts 
a civilised government. 

Let those who sit in comfort review in impartial 
mood the history of the reigning houses of Europe 
(including something of the endless intrigue of the 
master churchmen of the ages); the Newgale Calendar 
will make more moral reading. If the comfortable 
citizen *cannot in very truth acquit the world’s rulers 
of almost every conceivable (and inconceivable) crime*, 
what of the citizen \vho is no citizen, possessing the 
right to exist, but no riglit to live ? So long as he 
remains ignorant all is w'ell, but when he has read the 
indictment and, reading, understands, it is no longer 
the same ; his hunger—his spiritual hunger—does the 
rest, for these men deriding our ordered chaos ” are 
not sheer wolvc.s. 

The men of the International believed in liberty, and 
their hatred turned to all those who represented the 
restriction of the individual—kings and their satel¬ 
lites. The hideous things done in ail ages under the 
segis of law and order served them for an unending 
text, and the Anarchist took up the holy war with such 
effect that Mr. Vizetelly’s three hundred pages only 
suffice to outline some details of their bloody campaign. 

Even peaceful England has served the turn of the 
Anarchist, until we are threatened with the registration 
of every foreigner who reaches these friendly .shores. 
That we have gone scathless is duc.not to an ill-placed 
hospitality, but to the toleration which, thank God, is 
still numbered amongst our proudest assets ! The 
briefest study of Mr. Vizetelly’s book proves cotf^ 
clusively that stem repressive measures ” are fol¬ 
lowed by doses of dynamite which these fierce surgeons 
deem to be a specific against the distemper of law and 
order from which we suffer. You may not argue with 
Anarchism; to bully is useless, to reason equally vain. 
What, then, remains? Nothing short of the perfect 
way. Society believes in wi^ and bloodshed; the 
Anarchist is a man of peace. Society believes in thchf 
chicanery and stupidity of the law; the Anarchist^ 
seeks to avoid that first-born of the father o£ IiesS 
Society believes in the firm hand of authority | 



f^rchist knows that hand to be cruel; he would 
drestore Eden^ even though to do so he would plunge 
us all into hell. 

V WTiether we believe and endure, or accept a com¬ 
promise or makeshift, our Anarchist friend (for in 
theory he is no man’s enemy) knows a better way. He 
is the complete idealist of imagination all compact, and 
the task for modern civilisation is to do its best to take 
whatever few grains of w'heat are to be found in these 
despised and forsaken of men,” and winnowing the 
chaff from the grain, realise something of the hopes 
that dimly stir the heart and brain of the dumb millions 
who only become Anarchists when they lose their wits. 
Is it not written, oppression will drive even a wise 
man mad ? And many of the victims of oppression 
are far from being wise to start with. 

IIL--THE APOSTI.E. 

Mr. Stanley Lee is an American who has an eye to 
see and a pen with which he can record what he secs, 
and, what is more important still, he has a mind 

capable of see¬ 
ing and inter¬ 
preting the 
signs of the 
times. The title 
of his book, 
“ Inspired Mil¬ 
lionaires,” has 
misled many. 
I nspired em- 
j)lo\ers’ mana¬ 
gers would con¬ 
vey his mean¬ 
ing better. lUit 
the title does 
not matter. 
T'he message of 
the book is the 
main thing. 
'I'hat message 
is that we 
sUmd at th(‘ 
parting of the 
ways. The old 
ind ividiialisni, 
with its doc¬ 
trine of liiissez 
faire, and “ the devil take the hindmost,” is dead 
and done for. The devil has got the hindmost and is 
using them in the shape of Anarchists, syndicalists, 
and the like to play the devil with Society The 
future lies either with individualised Socialism or 
socialised individualism. Mr. Staiile)' Lee contributed 
last month to the Daily Chnmide and the ll>5/;;//w.s7cr 
two articles, extracts from which will ser^^e my turn 
better than any comments or criticisms of my own to 
set forth the true inwardness of Mr. Stanley Lee’s 
message. Speaking of Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Lee says:-- 
; ; In ihc background of my mind as 1 sec Pierpont Morgan 

tnere iss always the man who will take lji> place, and I feel that 
' if 1 did not see tl\e man coming, and coming rapidly, who is to 


take Mr. Morgan’s place^ Mr« Morgan himself would seem to 
me to be a milure, a disaster, a closed Mall at the end of a 
world. The man M'ho takes Mr. Morgan's place will justify 
Morgan's M*ork by beginning to rivet his visk)n on to the M*orkl 
where Morgan's vision leaves off. As Morgan lias fused rail¬ 
roads, iron, coal, steamships, seas and cities, the next industrial 
leader will fuse the spirits and the Mills of men. The 
individualists and the Socialists, the aristocracies and demo¬ 
cracies, the capitalists and lhe«lalK>urcrs M ill Ijc welded together, 
will he fused and transfused in this man and men like him, into 
their ultimate, inevitable, inextricable mutual interests. 

riie ncM* heaven and the new earth may prove to be an 
individualised Socialism, or it may be, as 1 have believed, u 
socialised individualism, but M’hatevcr it is, the great comnu>n 
ground that is now made ready for it will be largely owed by 
this world to John Pierpont Morg.an. 

In an admirable article in the Westmnsier Gazelle on 
Phe Striker as the New Machine for Making Crowd.s 
'Phink,” Mr. Lee thus states his view of the true solution 
of the industrial problem. 'Po him force is no remedy 

One cannot help being angererl by force, because one knows 
that it is not only not a reiueily, but is itself the cause of all 
incompetence and blindness in business. Force merely heaps 
incompetence and blindness up, postpones co-operation, defeats 
the mutual interest M'hich is llie very sul)stance of business 
efriciency in a nation. Force is itseli' the injury, mounting up 
more and more, uhich it seeks to cure. 

'J'he im>st likely w.ay to prevent industrial trouble Mould seem 
to be to have employers and managers and foremen m ho have 
a genius for getting men to believe in them. We rir getting 
smoke-consumers, computiug-mucliiius, and the next contrivance 
is going to be the employer who has the underslancling spirit, 
and who sees the cash value of human genius, the valm: in the 
market of a genius for being fair and getting on with people. 

Success is the science of being believed in. Under present 
conditions, if we have in e.acli industry one single toinpelerit- 
employing firm, Mnlh brains for being fair and brains for being 
far-sighted, and for being thoughtful ff>r olhcrs~in short, M'illi 
lirains for feeing believed in—the control of. that industry 
srion falls into their hands. 

After a rcferenci‘ to tlie taxicab strike Mr. I.ce 
humorousl)’ suggests that emploNcrs should be com¬ 
pelled to go about the world with fare recorders on 
their backs. 'J'his being irnpossililc 

1 he only possible alternative is to have, in charge men with 
enough genius for being believed in and for taking measures to 
be believed in— to keep em])loyeos believing in spile of secrecy. 
Under these conditions it cannot be long before we will see in 
every business, on behalf of employers and employees lioth, llic 
men being pul lorw’ard on both sides who liavc a genius for 
being believed in. iMuj^loyers with the power of inspiring 
more and belter uork from their workmen. Labour men M’ilh 
the poAvei of inspiring cmi>loyers to liolieve in them, inspiring 
employers to put up money, slock, or yirofits on their belief— 
on the belief that workmen are c.apuble of the highest qualities 
oi manhood -hard work, loyalty, persistence, and faith toward 
a common end. 1 have preferred to have this inspired 
employer a millionaire, bcc.au=ic the more capital he has the 
more men he can employ, and the more rapidly the other kind 
ol inillionaiie—the Idind, old-fashioned butter of I^abour—Mill 
be driven out of business. 

At this special juncture, this psychological moment for 
co-partnership and ilic spirit of co-partnership in Kngland-'-al a 
lime when one can sit still and almost hear a Nation think - I 
do hope that the case I have tried to make out for co-parlnor- 
sliip between Capital and Labour will be of use to those who 
.are trying to do things, and who for the moment find themselven 
lolled at every point by men m'Iio have given up believing in 
human nature. 

It is the old Gospel, “ By faith are wc saved. He 
that belicvcth not in his fellow men and who cannot 
make them believe in him is a lost soul.” 



Photograph fy] [IVattor Bomtingion. 

Mr. G. Stanley Lee. 

Author of “ Inspired Million.aircs.” 



Some Notable I^oks of the Month. 


rOLlTICAL AMj SCCIAL l‘R<»Hl,KMS. 

. The True Temper dj Itnipire, u iih Corollary hlssays^ 
by Sir Charles Bruce, C.C.M.G. (Macmillan and Co. 
5s. net.) The author’s exjwricnce as administrator 
enables him to speak with peculiar authority on the 
problems of Empire^, and his broad toleration enables 
the reader to adopt criticisms and conclusions which, 
from other sources, would merely challenge debate. 
The value of tlH‘s(‘ essays lies in the fact that Sir 
Charles never avoids the tangled paths of unsolved 
' questions. He has much to say alunit the “ British 
Indians in the 'rransvaa!, ’ and he rounds his opinions 
with a timely contrihiilion on Ireland’s place in the 
British Empire.’’ II all our pro-tonsuls approached 
; th^ir ta.sks with as little bias, (cmpromise would never 
seem the ec|uivalent of defeat; to serve the Empire i.s 
always more tlian serving one’s party, whatever the 
^ reward. 

JV/r Rejeremlum Amonf^ the Rpif^lish, hy Samuel 
Kobertson Honey (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net). 
A brief description of the working of the principle of 
the Referendum in the United States. It should make 
a few things plain to the average voter, who i.s not, we 
must confess, good at constitutional conundrums. 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey conlribiiles a long intro¬ 
duction ; he seems to lie anxious that we should make 
this experiment. It is all to the good to find poli¬ 
ticians desirous of cdiangc—it is not always that so 
Socialistic a doctrine finds suc'li and so ready converts. 

Our National Food Supply, by’ Janies l.umsden {T. 
Fisher Unwin, is. net). If we British are irally 
concerned with that which concerns us we might do 
worse than take the Ic'ssons of this little book to 
heart—and a great revolution would have been 
achieved. The kind of hook wliiivh should be read in 
schools, to seizure the attention of the coming gcaiera- 
iion, as the present one is too busy to trouble. 

National Insurance, by A. S. ComMis Carr, W. 11 . 
Stuart Garnett and J. II. 'Jaylor, M.B. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. net). A (omprehensiAc* surAcy of all that 
appertains to tin? great Act wliich has so surprisingly' 
found itself on the Statute Book of the United King¬ 
dom. This measure denotes the passing of the old 
political method of legislation l)\ clamour so dear to 
the rowdy partisan, who is by no means satisfied that 
the Act is either wanted or workable. I'he prophets 
of “the end of all things” will probably find their 
prophecies partly fulfilled, for this Act. administered 
Avith good sense (one of the monopolies of the profes¬ 
sional classes), will be the end of a good deal of muddle 
and misery which can be eliminated from any self- 
respecting community whenever the superior person 
condescends to be concerned with things that count. 
There will still be plenty of time for golf when the 
'middle classes have done their duty. 'J'he joint 
authors can be congratulated on the character of their 
work, and the treatment of the many legal and medical 


a.^pects of the Act w'ill render the l:cok indispensable 
to many thousands who.se intelligent co-operation is 
essential to the success of any scheme for national 
in.surance. 

The English Agricullural Lcbcurcr, by the Rev. A. H. 
Baverstock (A. C. Fifield. 6d. net); Shop Slavery and 
Emancipation, by William Paine (P. S. King and Son. 
js. net); Mammon's Victims, by T. A. Brocklebank 
(('. W. Daniel, fid. net). Ihere are plenty of self- 
satisfied individuals who need shaking up; to such 
we recommend (at an expenditure of two shillings) a 
study of these three pamphlets. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
writes a foreword to the first and Mr. H. G. Wells 
asks for consideration for the second. The third 
deals with the mortality amongst railway shunters^ 
and is mordantly described as a "I’ext-book for 
W orkers and ('01 oners.” 'ihere must be some answer 
to lhe.se A'oi('es crying in a wilderness over-populated 
with political busybodies, and others, all, ala.s ! 
uninterested in tlie heartless exploitation of the under 
dogs kennelled in Christian England, 

A History of Labour Representation, by A. W. jJum- 
phrey (Constable. 2s. 6d. net). A faithful record of 
a long-drawn fight. 

The Irish Parliament: What It HTr,v and What It 
Did, hy J. G. Swift MacNeill (Cassells. Is.)^' A criti¬ 
cal survey by our chief constitutional authority. 

The Church and the Age, by Dean Inge (Longmans, 
(been. 2s. net). These now celebrated discourses 
illustrate once more the difficulty of the progressiAT. 
clergy, who strangely enough in practice arc mostly 
found opposed to progress. 

niCtlRAeUlCAI.. HISTORICAL, ETC. 

George the Third and Charles Fox, the concluding 
part of the American revolution. By the Kt. Hon. 
Sir George Otto T revelyan, Bart., O.M., in two volumes. 
Vol. I. (Longmans and Co.) I'he chief (piality of 
tlie autluir is his power of intimale introduction. 
There is no attempt at portrait painting, as such, yet 
in these pages one js at home w'ith Fox at his clul), - 
surrounded by his friends, is en famille with Burke 
and his cronies at Beaconsficld, and from a favoured 
seal in the gallery in the House is cordially impressed 
witli botli orators. The too obvious weighing of facts 
and incidents is fortunately absent, and ont enjoys a 
growing enmity throughout the volume towards 
George 111. and his creatures North and Sandwich. 
We presume these had their good points, but one is 
glad to feel that they need little consideration at our 
hands. History repeats it.self, and W'e find under the 
loose administration of George’s favourites the Navy 
had declined to the point of virtual extinction ; but 
the zeal of the citizens saved the situation, even as it 
might—impossible thought!—if our first line of defence 
failed us to-day. The problem was a little less com¬ 
plicated in those days when the man always counted 
for more than the machine. In politics, top, those were 



the days of men rather than of the caucus. Various 
incidents of the American revolution are dealt with, 
not apparently from their own intrinsic value, but 
rather as a background to the activities of the 
characters filling the political stage in England. Sir 
George Trevelyan was born in the traditions of the 
grand period, in the light or shadow of which he 
pens his reflections (we had almost said memoirs), lait 
a generation of change has served to dispel the atmo¬ 
sphere of the days when gentlemen were bought and 
sold and the price of a member of Earliament could 
exactly be* averaged by the King, who ('onstituted 
himself chief paymaster. 1'here may not be much 
in democracy, but bribery and corruption are not so 
unblushing as in the clays of good King George. If 
they exist at all —pare Mr. Belloc- the)’ ha^'c the good 
grace to avert their faces from too great publicit) . 
'fherc is much delighllul reading in the volume, and 
one regrets the more the long absence of the genial 
statesman from public life, and anticipates with 
pleasure the completion of Sir George's task. 

thp: itfe of ce<)k<;e borrow. 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins deserves the congratulations 
lieaped ujion him by the press of all shades of opinion 
ftir the wa\ in which he has compiled his Life oj George 
Borrow (John ^Iiirray. los. bd. net). MP. Jenkins has 

had access to 
many unpub- 
1 ished oflicial 
documents and 
letters in the 
archives of the 
Ihble Society, 
and he has pul 
I o‘ g ether a 
p ai ns taking 
mosaic portrait 
of one of the 
strangest con¬ 
glomerates of 
human char.u- 
ter the world 
has ever seen. 
'I'he man P>or- 
roA’ possesses a 
strange fascina¬ 
tion for many, 
which ma\^ he 
attributed to 
the fact(i)that 
his “ i5il)lc in Spain gave a pleasant Robinson 
Crusoe touch to the Sunda)’ books of our youth, 
and (2) to the pleasure with which' people flock 
to see Siamese twins, two-headed nightingales, and 
similar lusus ttaiurer. That within one and the same 
skin could be fpund such diverse elements as the 
gipsy and the gospeller, the erudite philologist and 
the adventurous tramp, interests us by its appeal 
to our sense of the incongruous. George Borrow has 


found a painstaking biographer in Mr. Herbert Jenkinsifir 
whose future career I shall watch^with interest. 

The Making oj Western Furopey l>y ('. R. L. Fletcher 
(John Murray. 7s. bd. nOt. 409 pp.). If Mr. Jdelclicr 
pos.sess the true spirit of the historian, he can 
a(‘(]iiitted of adopting the style of the heavy brigade, 
J'he author permits himself to indulge in humour 
which is sure to give more otTenc e than his excursions 
into the intricacies of early Christian thcolcjgy. Vol. I. 
covers the period of 300-1000 a.i>., and attempts ** to- 
tnue tlie fortunes of the children of the Roman, 
Empire througl) what is aptly termed ‘‘ ' 1 ‘he Durfc^ 
Ages.” I hk is no light task, but setting out with a' 
wvy liglit heart and a few' prejudices, Mr. Pletcher 
('overs the ground with the ease of a ('ook's coiirieri^ 
I he ubseiK c of elaboration is the secTel of Mr. Fletcher’s 
success ; he takes up position after position, and give$ 
the reader a bird's eye \'iew of the situation. This 
saves time and crc‘aU*s a \'ery real picture of. the 
tendencies and cross currents when liinperors, Kings^ 
and Popes were* involved in a world game the issue% 
(d which are still undecided. 'Ihe author is very 
whimsi( al. W hy does he hate Radicals ? Why doeiS? 
he besmirch his ow'ii judgTra‘nt by wholesale co^r: 
demnation of the Slav ? rhe historian should 
emulate the child who wonders why spiders exist. Iti 
has pleased Proviclenee to breathe the breath of life! 
into the Slav, and it is surely <aiT)ing the Oxford 
manner to unnecessary extremes to deny ‘‘ approval 
to a whole race. Upon rcflc<'lion, Mr. Fletcher may 
admit that even politicians, mere Radicals and 
Socialists, may play as necessary 11 i)art as, say, 
professors, and as honourable a part as the Emperors 
and Popeswbose very uncertain (|ualitiis arc recounted 
with .so much charm in tlu' present t ontributipOr 
Mr. Flclc'her will be forgiven the more readily for th# 
\ery real merit of his work. ;; 

Miichcr. by E. F. Henderson (G. P. PuUiarn. 
net), 'riie fierce old soldier is doubly interesting, firisf 
as a maker of modern Germain, and as Napoleofljji^ 
most redoubtable antagoni.st . 1‘hc oft told tale 
Waterloo loses none of its interest, and gives Bluchel; 
more credit than English writers generally allow, . S 

Through Tiuibuclu aud Across tin' Great Sahara : An 
account of an adventurous journey of exploratioii 
from Sierra Leone to the source of the Niger, following 
its course to the bend at Gao, and thence acToss the 
great Sahara to Algiers. By ( aptain A. H. W. ll^iyr 
wood, F.R.G.S., R.A. (Seeley, Service. 16s. net); 
Captain Ha)’wood .sets out the details of his trayglsj 
with military precision. His search for game is carried 
on in the same busines,s-like fashion, and he hardly 
condescends to the picturesque until he finds himself 
immersed in the great desert and his former occupatipn 
gone. 'Fhe author does not play to the gallery, but 
the reader will appreciate to the full the sturdy wjpi| 
and remarkable enduranc e ne eded for a successful 
in a journey of this character, 'Jhe l)ook is rppft 



Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 


^bii^ and constitutes one of the most realistic 
riptions of the ^aharu available in the English 
c. 

" THE PEOI'r.E’S HOOKSHELF.” 

TAa People's Books is the title chosen by Messrs. T. ('. 
E. C. Jack for the latest «up-to-date sixpenny 
Reprints, they say, represent the work of the 
: generation. The new generation wants books 
dally written for its needs, cml)odying the most 
at results of human study in ail branches of human 
ivity. So they have designed a scries of sixpennj’’ 
ks all written specially for the People’s Bookshelf, 
which a dozen were issued last month. They are 
Tty little lM)oks containing loo pages of good paper 
print neatly bound in green cloth. 'I'lie list of 
S first sixty volumes—twelve now. issued, another 
live to appear in April—contains 24 volumes 
ier the head of science. Religion and philo- 
Ijphy have eleven volumes ; history eleven ; social 
economic .section four, and literature ten. Of 
first dozen one is devoted to woman’s suffrage, 
Httcn by Mrs. JAiwcelt, and another to Bergson. 

scientific volumes are “ Botany,” " Heredity,” 
iPtganic ('henaistry,” and “ Electricity.” Under 
|eraturewe have “ Shakc.speare ” and “ Dante.” 'I he 
i||Kject is one of high ambition, and I wish it ail succe.ss. 
M 1 SCE 1 .I..\NEU» s. 

Louis Raveneau is lo be congratulated on the 
^blication of the twentieth volume of the Hihlio- 
pjpJSiiV Qeopaphique Annuellt, compiled under his 
Election by a number of (onlributors, and issued in 
Ifijnection with the interesting review, Annales dr 
ihie. 'J he new ^’olume is not merely a classified 
l^but, in the large majority of cases, a signed analysis 
plmc geographical publications (in almost all European 
jages) of the year 1910--books, pamphlets, 
acles in re\’icws. etc. An index of authors and 
Ivellers refeired to completes the work. (Librairie 
Hand Colin, 5, rue de Mezieres, Paris.) J’p. 336. 

f iLelters and ReroUerlions of Mmsini. f)\ Mrs. Hamilton 
ling (Longmans, Green and Co. 5s. net). Perhaps 
was not the most favourable moment to present 
bis volume. Italy seems to have travelled in somc- 
devious jraths since Mazzini’s inspiration enabled 
to achieve liUTty. Mrs. King’s enthusiasm serves 
I^Temind us that there were “ giants in those days ” , 
^Kough, in spite of Swinburne, the group of Maz/mi 
pr$hippers does not seem to increase,. 

'§Poise and Pm'er.; by (Tiristian D. I.arson (L. N. 
ler and Co. is. net). We can only envs' the 
Itvidual who am command th< leisure and mental 
ichment to cope with the too simple directions 
^ined in this little guide to the perfect life. 

The Lion Hunter of South Afrtca (illustrated), by 
^ Jon Cumming. Notes from a Diary, 1851-1S72, 
tolSir Mountstuarl E. Grant Duff. We haw rerei\ ed 
specimen vohimes of Murray’s One Shilling 
ury; neatly bound in crimson cloth, printed in 
type, the librarx should find a wide public. 


THE NOVELIST AS HISTOHlAN. 

Jjmdon : South, by Sir Walter Besant (A. and C. 
Black. Demy 4to. Fully illustrated. 30s. net). 
Sir Walteir Bc.sant loved his London with an absorbing 
interest, and the “ Survey of London,” on which he 
worked down to the day of his death, was his magnunfs 
opus. It was a vivid and fascinating study of a 
subject the interest of which is inexhaustible, described 
with all the imagination of the novelist and much of 
the painstaking research of the antiquarian. The 
present volume on London South of the Thames 
marks the realisation, ten years after his regrettable 
death, of the original scheme of its creator. It was to 
make a complete and exhaustive survey of the whole 
of London included in the County Council boundaries, 
after the fashion of Stow’s monumental work first 
published in 1598, which had taken thirty-six years, 
or nearly the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, to compile. 
Stow, however, had little more than what we term 
” the City ” to absorb his attention, while three 
centuries later Sir Walter Be-sant dealt w'ith a London 
grown ptfy times as large. Even Strype, who published 
a new' edition of Stow in 1720, was describing a little 
London compared to that of 1900, which was twenty 
times as great. Not only has Sir Walter made 
a wonderfully complete picture of London at the 
opening of the twentieth century, but he has, in 
his comprehensive historical treatment, given a 
siHX'cssion of convincing pictures of the metropolis 
from its early days, as a small trading centre sur¬ 
rounded by the n)arshos and forests that bordered the 
'J’hamcs, right through the Middle Ages, when, packed 
tightly williin its restored Roman wall. London is 
shown to ha\e been a place of extraordinary 
picturesquencss. down to the London of late Victorian 
>'ear.s which has altered so amazingly in the decade . 
which has elapsed since the survey was made. 

It is easy, in turning over the pages of this last 
volume, and reading the chapters on the districts in 
which one has lived for even a decade, to find 
that many sv^eeping changes have been made 
here and there not mentioned; but perhaps there is 
much to be .said for the publishers’ explanation. 

“ There was,” they say, “ very considerable temptation 
to revise and correct the last volumes of the work so 
that they would represent l.ondon at the moment of 
publication, but, after careful consideration, it was 
decided that it would be more desirable for the whole 
work to belong to the very beginning of the century 
as it was compiled under Sir Walter Besant’.s super¬ 
vision.” 

The publishers are (erlainly to be congratulated 
on the beaut> of the form in which they have presented 
Besant’s work, the excellence and variety of the 
illustrations and maps, and the comjpleleness of the 
indices. It was a great undertaking, involving much 
labour and expense, and its completion is a matter of 
no little public interest. 





I books: pleasant, and otherwise. 

Imagimry Speeches, by Jack Ceilings Squire (Stephen 
Swift. 3s. 6d. net). Parody at its best. Admirers 
of Lord RcBebery or Mr. D. Lloyd George , will revel 

in the speeches 
with which Mr. 
.Squire credits 
them. T li e 
minor poet, tiie 
master of style, 
arid even the 
poor working 
journalist are 
made the vic¬ 
tims of an imi¬ 
tation which in 
this case is the 
most cruel form 
of flattery, but 
as tlie whip is 
impartially ap- 
{) Iied to all 
backs, no harm 
is done. One 
is left with the 
sad impression 
that 'England 
is in danger of 
losing its fluid- 
it\' of expres¬ 
sion if carica¬ 
ture can so readily reveal its stereotyped and hiero¬ 
glyphic formula'. It is bare justice to Mr. Squire 
to suggest that his stjle is wasted on the lay figures 
he is kind enough to animate with his wit. 

Woinan and Crime, by Hargrave I.. Adam (T, Werner 
Laurie. los. 6d. net), A work of supererogation. 
The author sets out to pro\e that woman is the arch¬ 
criminal. Apparently lacking original research, he 
takes refuge in bald transcripts from the police news 
of the la.st two generations. Mr. Adam might well 
have satisfied his soul by publishing his introductory 
remarks and his e.s.say on “Sexual Mania” as a 
pamphlet. The chapter on “ Poisons ” is superfluous, 
and that on “ Physical Conformation and Crime ” 
begs the real question. It would be well within the 
author’s powders as special pleader to produce a similar 
volume, or a series, showing that ex-.soldiers, clergj'men 
or any other section of the community were in a peculiar 
measure the one and only instigators and organisers 
of criminal deeds. The author’s w'eak chse is rendered 
ridiculous by the inclusion of a chapter entitled “ The 
Aiders and Abettors of Crime ” ; the directing motive 
in such instances is absent, and to include the accident 
of an accident as evidence is to prejudice any real 
claim to be cons;idered judicious, let alone judicial. 

Peaks and Pleasant Pastures, by Claud Schuster 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press). Of all human con¬ 
ceits climbing is the most pardonable and profitable. 
Pays spent above the cloud or the snow line are unfor¬ 


gettable, and the masonry of mountaineers will add 
to the author’s own achievements, and the book will 
be read arid re-read when the latest novel fails to please. 

England and the Moslem World, a series of article,*!, 
addresses and essays on Eastern subjects. By Syed 
H. R. Abdul Majid, l.^.D. (Yorkshire Printing Co. 
5s. net). Empire problems are dealt with from the 
standpoint of educated Moslem opinion, which in 
some matters is more advanced than home politicians 
are generally aware. 

NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 

Success, by Una L. Silberrad (Constable. 6.s.). This 
i.s unquestionabl): the best of this month’s novels. In 
it Miss Silberrad has excelled herself in depicting, under 
exceptional circumstances, Iw'o fine and unusual 
characters without 
making them un¬ 
natural. Michael 
Annerly is an elec¬ 
trical engineer with 
a facull}' for inven¬ 
tion, and has ob¬ 
tained a position 
in one of the great 
foundries which 
have a world-wide 
reputation. He can 
do and understand 
things few others 
can, and, while not 
thinking highly of 
him.sclf, his extra¬ 
ordinary industry 
renders him un¬ 
popular to his 
fellow workers. His firm has allowed him a free 
run in rrany ways, the directors expeiding him to 
perfect an aerial torpedo. When the story opens he 
lias just completed the invention, and is flushed with 
ambition and success. Ihen the thunderbolt falls; 
his plans are at the firm’s disposal; the\' have had 
their u.sc of him, and by a trumped-up charge of 
dishonour, backed by a lie from a man w'ho hates 
him, succe.s.s falls from him as w’ould a torn garment, 
and he is left as naked as the man who fell among 
thieves. Dazed, tlespairing, he is seen in the street 
by a girl friend. Gently and quietly she pours in 
balm to his wOund.s and encourages him, until his 
interest in life is re-awakened. It would be impossible 
in this brief notice to give more than an idea of this 
powerful story which, full of interest as it is, almost 
ignores love and does not lead to marriage, and shows 
that failure may be success in disguise. 

An exact contrast is Roddies, by Paul Neuman 
(Murray. 6s.). Roddies is a little wizened jobbing 
tailor, whose wife has run away and left him with twin 
boys to bring up. His one idea is to gain for them 
that success in life which, as he constantly complains, 
“fate has denied him.” So, though he beats he 
twins, and jeers, drunk or sober, yet he feeds them 



















well and keeps them clean. With great foresight he 
sends them to diffcTent schools;, .so that they may both 
carry off the most profitable scholar.ship.s. Yel, with 
all this care, he slu^vws affection but once and for a 
moment only. I'he l)oys become, one an eminent 
ji.;d;e, the other a grc-al doctoi^llie father keeping away 
so liiat he may not disgrace them. Ihe result, as an 
old friend sorrowfully reniaiks, is that success has 
been only another way to spell failure. But at the 
end there is a brighter gleam, for Roddies becomes a 
Salvationist, and he learns, Iiowe\ er late, the lesstm 
that love cannot be left out of our lives. 

The Chink in the Armour, b\' Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
(Methuen. 6s.). A novel to he read for the \’ividly 
intere.stiiig descriptions ot liie in a gambling paradise 
at a short distance Ironi Baris. I’he tw'o ladies, who 
go to Lax ville, vi.^it a fortune-teller first, and the p.>yehic 
element is a minor feature ol the story, riiriously 
enough, tlie characters have not much charm, and 
though the reader may be mildly pleased that the 
heroine coa.cs out safely Irom her perils, the inte¬ 
rest is not prolonged beyond the closing of tlic 
^ book. 

Three stories crammed with m}’stery, ad^’entu^e, 
and intrigue are Havre, by E. Phillips Oppenheim 
(Hodder and Stojghton. fis.), in which the thrilling 
exploits of a Foreign Oflic e agent are descrilocd. He 
succeeds in baulking the. enemies of England, and 
obtains a loving wife. In the Mystery oj the Raven- 
Spurs, by Fred M. While (Ward, I.ock. 6s.), the 
demon of the story is a Princess of Lassa, who, liaving 
been married to an Englishman, attempts to de.stroy 
all his family in order to obtain their money for her 
country. They are rediKod to seclusion in an old 
granite fortress overlooking the North Sea, but even 
there death pursues them, until the hero comes on 
the .scene together with two men whom the Princess 
ha.s tortured and left for dead, and they, by revealing 
the enemy, put an effective stop to lier plotting. New 
York and the West Indies arc the locale of Cynthia of 
the Minute (S'tTiXni Richards. 6s.). Cynthia h a ship 
filled with adventurers engaged in illicit trading. 'I'he 
description of what unemployment means in New 
York is poignant and real. Madam Savarin, the 
retirexl milliner, who carric.s about with her priceless 
jewels, possesses character, and w'ith that lady “ aboard 
the lugger/’ the author is at no loss to supply the 
reader with a (|uantum of exciting adventure. 

Wc have read with more than usual interest two 
novels which bear more or less directly upon the 
present-day (|uoslions of marriage and motherhood. 
The first is The Spindle, l)y Elizalielh Harden (John 
Long. 6s.), in which two fine women, both spinsters, 
are depicted. Neither became “ derelict ” bv her own 
will ; each had given Her love to a man blind to the 
rich gift which was his for the taking. Both did fine 
work; one , as the ow ner of a farm, the other as a 
doctor. 

In The Woman-Hunter (Stanley Paul. 6s.) Arabella 
Kencaly gives us a clever portrayal of two very different 


and exceptional men, the one emasculate, the other 
virile. Possibly, in order to cmpha.sise the contrasty 
the colouring is laid on with too liberal a .brush, but 
the picture is not untrue for all that. The heroine 
is married first to a (dergyman who fears to consumijiate 
the marriage, supposing it would lead to self-indulgence. 
The other man, who has “ lived,” rises to the height 
of self-sacrifice w hen inspired by the woman whom he 
loves. 

Jesse of Cariboo, by Roger Pocock (John Murray. 
6 ,s.) Here fs a book that will give pleasure to all 
tired to desperation of the cheap colouring and stock- 
in-trade of the ready writer. ]esse is an original 
indeed, and his autobiographical details have seldom 
been equalled ; when, however, he embarks on the 
troubled waters of matrimony it is inevitable that 
the story .should .suffer a sea change. "J'he interest is 
maintained at a high level, and the only ordinary 
touch Ls the.author’s weakne.ss in supplying his readers 
with the usual happy ending. 

Felix Christie, by Peggy Webling (Methuen. 6s.). 
A full plot, a secret, and a fine hero characterise this 
most interesting story, in which a wasted musician 
develops a literary gift, and show.s himself capable of 
a great sacrifice. The newspaper people introduced, 
especially the head of a great syndicate, ha^ e a proper 
Fleet Street savour. 

The Guests of Hercules, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
(Methuen. 6s.), and The Ruby Heart of Kishgar, by 
A. W. Marchmont (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.), are 
two sensational novels, with any amount of adventure. 
'I'he guests of Hercules are the Monte Carlo visitors. 
The Ruby Heart has been stolen from a shrine, and 
bought later on by a German royalty, and is, of course, 
subject to the repealed attempts of its worshippers 
to regain possession. 

The Unknoii-n Steersman, by Irene Burn (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.). Though not “ loocl for babes,” a 
\'aluable insight is given of Indian harem life. 'I'he 
women *1 the story are well drawn, especially one of 
the least prominent, Miss Card well, whose self-.saerificc 
“• is full of pathos. 

The Children’s Magazine. 

Thk young folks arc Ixnng spoiled—ridiculousi)-, 
almost wh'kedly spoiled. Of this the latest illustration 
is the Children's Magazine, a sevenpenny illustrated 
periodical for youngsters, which Mr. Arthur Mee Is 
editing. It is like feeding the bairns on plum-cake to 
serve them up ^such rich fare as the Children's Magazine. 
It is crammed full of ‘‘ sugar and spice and all that’s- 
nice ” in the shape of pictures, plain and coloured, 
stories, travel papers, and all manner of good things. 
In the March number special mention should be made* 
of the paper ‘‘ Inside the Great Pyramid,” and the 
admiralde series of physiological papers entitled 

Jack’s House.” It is a veritable children’s treasury. 
No home with children between eight and sixteen 
should be without it. 
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q' best* writers of the day. ^ 

A genuine Library for the 
H People in Plain Language. 

THE FIRST 12 VOLUMES, AS BELOW, ARE NOW READY. 

5- Botany: The Modern Study of Plants ... i^y M. C. Stopks, d.s-., I’h.n., K.L.S. 

JO. Heredity ••• ... .... ... Hy J. A. s. Waison, n.sc. 

13 . Organic Chemistry . )5y i’lof. J. B. ('i>hexN, H.-Sc., 

13. The Principles of Electricity . By Nor.m.an k. Campi.i:;!.!., .\J..\. 

15. The Science of the Stars ••• •.• l^y E. w. .Maundkk, 1''.r.a..s., of iiic Royal 

()l)servatoiy, (ijeaansioli. 

36. Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change By H. Wiloon Cakk. 

33. Roman Catholicism . B.y H, B. Coxon. Preiacc, Mgi. R. H. Bknsox. 

39. Mary Queen of Scots ... .•• •• Hmzareth O’Nkh.i,, m.a. 

47- Women’s Suffrage-A Short History of a I j^y q i?Tr, T.j,.n. 

51. Shakespeare . '^y C. H. Herioud, i.m.i'). 

53. PureGold—A Choice of Lyrics and Sonnets By H. C. 0 ’Neii.l. 

S7. Dante . Howki.t.. 

A further Twelve Volumes will be issued in April. Prospectus 
giving List of First 60 Volumes may be had from any bookseller. 

T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long Acre, London, W.C., & Edinburgh. 
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GOETHE AND HIS WOMEN 
FRIENDS. 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD. With 
76 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, lOs* 6d« 

[Inland pestagt, '^d. 

It has been the author's object to set forth the facts about Goethe 
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I DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


r FRINCIPAL events OF THE MONTH. 

fFcl). I.—Tlic liiiush Conn wctii into momninjj for five 
ijBeks for llie Duke of Fife? ... Thib Hritish Deputation in 
lussia visited the Kremlin, the University, and other institu- 
■OOtt. and received an entluisidslie welcome Serious taxi-cab 
[bts occurred in Paris, where aho the increase of robberies 
dlb violjjnce caused great public alarm ... The JVesbyterian 
'hurch in Ireland lield a convention in Belfast to protest 

S inst Home Rule ... Miners’ strike notices to leave work on 
>. 29t]i, unless the demands for a ininiiniim wage were con- 
itkjed, were served Out in all parts of the South Wales coalfield 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan jiromiseil /'io,ooo to the Y.M.U.A. 
■Uilding fund. 

""Feb. 2.—'I'lie l*‘renc.ii Uhainber expie.ssed its approval of the 
sOverliment’s policy in Tunis Iw 40S voles to 104 ... The 
knglo-iierman Fiiendship Society appealed for >^5,000 for the 
urpose of establishing Iriiiullier feelings between the tuo 
ountrics ... 'I’lie British sul*inaiine “A 3,” with four othcers 
nd ten men on boanl, sunk during inanrcuvrcs off the Isle of 
Vighl, and all on board jiciisliird ... 'I'he Central Unemployed 
bcly for Lomlon accepted the otfer from Sydney to pay/Y) per 
ead toward.s ilic eiiiigiaiion of one thousand single men for 
lew South W'ales or Oueensiand. 

Feb. 3.—The tiial of Mr. Stewart, at Leipzig, \\a.s con- 
ludid; he was hauid guilty of espionage, and sentenced to 
tree and a half years’ detention in a foilre.ss, and to pay 
le costs of the iiial ... 'J'hc J'Yench ('hamber sanctioned 
loan of /,3,(>20 ,(x.) 0 for railway const ruction in Tunis ... 
It. JJoyd (ieorge made an imjjorfant speeeii at the City liberal 
lub, in which lie replied in detail 10 Mr. Bonar Law’s 
titicism of the Govi nm.ont. 

leb, 4 *— ^ Chioeii arrived at .Spiihead in stormy 

leather. 

Teb. 5-^ 1 he King and (^)ueen travelled from lYirlsinoulh to 
iOndpii, and received an entlui-iastic welcome on their way to 
luckingham Palace ... Sir I Ieorge Askw ilh intervened in the 
'jyde Dock dispute ... The InTcrnational Arbitration l.eague 
^blished a protest against l)ie airships in warfirre ... The 

Bbate on the Franco-German T-eaty opened in the French 
Bnale in tlie Union Hou.se of As.scmiily ... Tire .Minister of 
kOnds dc-scribed the Government’s juopo.^als for land settlement 
jVolving ilu‘ ariinral ? .vi>endi.iirc of one million for the next 
VC years. 

;hel». 6.— The Nanking A.s.sembly disoiis.setl the latest terms 
lit forward by ^ uaii Shih-kai, and accepted them in princiide 
.The French Naval programme, as revealed in the debate in the 
hanibbr of Deputies, involve.s an exjK-nditure of sixty million.s 
ttring the next eight years ... Russia agreed to inform the 
ic-Shah of Persia that he niiisl leave Persia, but would be 
Ho well a pension and amnesty for his followers ... The King 
ad t^hiocn, with (>ueen .Alexandra and other members <»f the 
loyal family, attended a tlianksgiving .service at St. Paur,s 
Cathedral after their safe return from India. 

Feb. 7 - The newly eleeied Reichstag was opened b)' tlie 
^aiser. I he speech from the rhrone referred to increased 
aval and mili:ary expenditure ... The Republican terms for 
i€ treatment o( the Maiichus after abdication were comnnmi- 
lited to Peking for approval ... liejKirls from St. Petersburg 
fferred to reinlorcemenis of kus.-.ian troops being ordered to 
North of Persia ... In London tlie failure of the National 
ohference between owmers and miners on the minimum w’age 
uestion intensitieil the serious outlook in the coal trade ... Mr. 
iedmond was re-elected Uliairman of the Irish Parlianientaiy 
piy ... Mr, \\mghiin Nash was appointed A^cc-CKairman of 
\t Development Commission ... Ihc centenary of Dicken.s’s 
pth was celebrated in England and the United States. 

Feb, S,—rLoid Haldane at Berlin ; conversation with Herr 
Bethmaim-Hollweg ... Mr. Winston Chuichill at Belfast ; 
jfcech on Home Rule . .. Archbishop Davidson, in his Diocesan 
barge at Maidstone, on Welsh Disestablishment ... Foiinda- 
>iv-stones of new buildings of the Riiskin College at Oxford 


laid by Mr. Sydney Buxton, Airs. A. L. Grafllin, and oihcns ... 
German Naval Estimates for 1912 puldished. 

Feb. 9.—Conversations of Lord Haldane with the Kaiser 
and with Dr. von Bethmann-HolJweg... Mr. Winston Churchill 
at Glasgow^ ; speech on naval rivalries ... Heinrich (irosse, 
German spy, sentenced to three years* penal servitude at AVin- 
chcsler .. Resignation of Earl Spencer from the post of Lord 
Chamberlain ... Riots at Glasgow in coiuieclion with dock strike 
... In the Reichstag, Dr. Spahn \vas elected President, and 
Herr Scheidemann and Herr Puasche Viee-Presi*lents ... Report 
published of devastation wrought by floods .at Seville and eksc- 
where in Spain. 

Feb. 10.—Addresses of congratulation and welcome received 
by the King and Queen from the City Corpora*ion and the 
London County (’ouncil ... Mr. E. T. Hoolcy .sent to prison for 
twelve months (second division) for obtaining cheques by fiilse 
pretences ... E'ld of Glasgow' dock strike ... Mr. E. A. Bcndali 
appointed joint-cxaminci of jilays ... Adoption by the French 
Senate of the l^ill ,ratifying the Franco-German agreement of 
November 41I1, 1911, by 222 to 48 voles. 

Feb. II.—l*rohil)ilion referendum in New /.ealand resulted 
as follows :—•l.ocal Pplion : continuance, 237,025 ; no licence, 
2341656 ; informal, 13,329. National 1 ‘rohibition : against, 
205,()bi ; for, 259,943 ; informal, 19,345. 

]"cb. 12.-—Speech of Mr. Lloyd George on the Insurance 
Bill at llie l.ondoii Opera House ... Speeches of .Sir Edward 
(..‘arson and Mr.'J, H. (‘amplxdl on Home Rule at a conference 
of Nonconformist Unionists at the Memorial Hall ... Sir 
Edward Grey appointed Knight of the Garter ... French Naval 
programme accepted by the (Jham])cr ... Russian Navy Esti¬ 
mates fixed by the Budget Coniniiltce of the Duma ... Report 
of the Financial Relations Commission laid on tlie table of (lie 
Hou.se at (Yipe Tow'n ... Debate in the House of As.seml»ly, 
(.’ape Town, on the (Jrow ji lainds Bill, w'hich was read second 
lime ... End of the Mandni dynasty ; three edicts is.-ued and 
Provisional Rt*publican Government to lie eslaldished. 'fhe 
seventy articles of the proposed Republican (.'onsiilulion in 
China made public. 

Feb. 13.—Cabinet changes involving retirement of Kail 
Carrington and laud Pentland ... Mr. AIcKinnon Wocxl 
appointed Secretary for Scotland, ami the office of Lord Privy 
Seal resumed by Marquis of‘Crewe ... Lord Pentland to lie 
(Governor of Madras ... Dcmonstralion by the Lal>our Party 
and the I'abian Society at the Albert Hall in favour of Adult 
Suffrage ... Prcsemalion to Cardinal Bourne from ihe Roniati 
Catholic laity . New approach to .Southwark Cathedral 
opened by the Lord Mayor ... Fourth cricket lest match at 
Melbourne : English victory over Australia by an innings and 
225 runs ... Sugar Convention between the Powers to be 
renewed for five years ... Debate on Military lOstimates in the 
French Senate; huge aviation scheme ... ( 31 d Age Pensions Bill 
introduced in the Belgian ('hamber ... 'Prial of Miss Malccka 
at Warsaw’ Ircguii ... Vuan Slii-Kai empowered organiser of the 
Chinese Republic. 

h’eb. 14.—Entliroiiement of Bishop Drury at Ripon ... Lord 
Sandhurst appointed Lord Cliamberlain ... Mr. C. F. G, 
Masterman appointed Financial Secretary to the Treasury ... 
Owing to the resignation of Dr. Spahn and Herr Paasche, 
Herr Kaenipf and Herr Dove (Radicals) were elected President 
and Second Vice-Presiflent of the Reichstag ; Herr Scheidemann 
(Socialist) is Vice-President ... Discussion of new Estiniate.s in 
the Reichstag ... Admission of Arizona into the American 
Union ... Numerous arrests in connection with dynamite ca.ses 
in America. 

Feb. 15.—Board of Trade inquiry into the loss of the DMi 
on Dec. 13 epened at Caxton Hall ... Labour Deputations (o 
the Prime Minister, Mr. McKenna and IVfr, J. A. Pease, on 
Labour Legislation, Education, etc. ... Debate in Convocation 
on the Marriage Service ... Statement in the Reichstag of Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg on Lord Haldane’s visit. 

Feb. 16.—Trade Union Congress Deputations to the Admi- 
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rnlty, Mr, Haldane, ami Mr. Sydney Buxton ... Specdv of Sir 
IDclward Grey at Manchester on Anglo-Gerin.'in relations, etc. 
... vAttack on the Socialists by the Imperial Chancellor in the 
Keich^taf; ... Resignation of South Australian Cabinet and new 
Ministry formed by Mr. Peake ... Governor’s legislative pro¬ 
gramme outlined in New Zealand Parliament ... Kesignation of 
the Norwegian Cabinet. 

Feb. 17,—Second .speech of Sir Edward Grey at Manchester 
on Foreign Policy, etc. ... Mr. Graham Gilnuair, airman, killed 
at Richmond ... Reply in the Reichstag to critics by Herr von 
Kiderlen Wacchtcr on his Agadir policy . Launch of German 
Dreadnought Pr/z/s Luitpold at Kiel ; and speecli of ilic 

Kaiser on the unity of the German Kmjure. 

Feb. 19.—Mjr. Ellis J. Griffith appointed Tndei-Secretary to 
, the Home Department ... In the Union llous * of Assembly, 
Cape Town, General Jlcrlzog resumed his speech on the Civil 
Service, and Sir Starr Jameson^s motion was rejected by seventy- 
two to ihirly-fQiur votes. 

P>b. 20.—Letter from the Prime Minisui to coalowners 
and miners, inviting them to meet him to discuss the means of 
averting a national stoppage ... Represenl.ative meeting of tlie 
British Medical Association, opened at the (iuihlhall, to consider 
the Insurance Act ... Mas.s meeting of Churchmen at the .Albert 
Hall to protest "against Welsh I)ise'ital)iislimenl ... M.C.C. 
victory over New South Wales at Sydney by 8 wickets ... 
Motion of want of confidence in the (h-)vernmenl proposed in 
the New Zealand IIoiiso of Kepiesenlalives ... C'onni Bercli- 
lold appointed Austro-Hungarian I'oreign Mini.ster. 

Pel), 21.—Acceptance by representatives of the coalownors and 
miners of Mr. As<juilli’s invilaiion to private conference on the 
ininiiiinm wage (jiieslion Appolnlnuiils of Mr. V, E. (uiest, 
'rreasiiier of the Household, and .Sir Artlmi Haworth, Junior 
Lord of the Treasury .. Decision of the lepiesentatives of the 
British Medical A.ssoeialion with reference to the Insurance Act 
to demand a minimum payment of los. per annum for inendjcrs 
of approved societies, and a wage limit or/'2 per week ... An 
I'jnployers' J*ar)i;imentary Association formed at Mancliester 
to .secure the postponement and amendment of the Insurance 
Act ... Arbitration l>y Lord Mersey in Glasgow Dock dispme, 
regarding llie agreement of Kebruary 10; amt work resnmt‘d l»y 
the dockers ... Speech of Mr.^Kooscvclt at Columbus, Ohio, on 
lioliiical tjueslions of the day ... Dedication of the new Coptic 
church at Cairo ... Great fire at Houston,/I'cxas, and hundred.'^ 
of persons rendered homeless. 

Feb. 22.- Meeting of coalow ners’ and miners’ rcpre.senlalives 
at the Foreign Office ... .Speeih <»f Mr. Binell, at Bikslol, on 
Home Rule ... Conchuling meeting of the representatives of the 
British Medical .Association ; capitation fee reduced to 8s. 6d., 
and w'age limit of £2 reaffirmed ... .At the annual meeting of 
the Carnegie 'I'nist for the Universities of Scotland it w'as 
decided to grant loans for the erection of hostels for students... 
Colliery explosion at Bargoed, Rhymney \'allov ; three men 
injured ... Bill introduced in the Italian Parliament to ratify 
the annexation of Tripoli and Cyrenaiea ... Conclusion of the 
sale of the Weber eolleclioii at Berlin ; over ^^228,000 realised. 

Feb. 23. - Consultation with Mr. Asquith of coalowners’ 
committee ... Supplementary Civil .Service Esiimate shows 
that j^31,000 will be required for salaric.s of In.siiiance Coiii- 
IIIissioners...Demonstration by the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies ,at the All)crt Mall, and speech by Mr. Lloyd 
George ... Judgment delivered on the loss of tlie Ddhi; wreck 
due to error in navigation ... Canadian by-cleclion at South 
Renfrew; Mr. Graham, former Alini'^lorof Railways, returned 
... Yuan Shi-Kai expressed his determination to remove all 
religious disabilities ... Second rcailing in the Union House of 
Assembly of the South African Defence Bill moved by General 
Smuts ... Bill adopted by the Italian Parliament, by 423 to 9 
votes, ratifying the annexation of Tripoli. 

Feb. 24.“'Meeting of Lord Mayors 'and Mayors at the 
Mansion House on the tfirealcned coal strike ... Two Turkish 
warships sunk by Italians in Beirut Plarboiir ... Contribution of 
/^2,ooo each from four Paris newspapers tow^ards the organisa- 
V lion of aeroplane meetings in France ... Opening by the 
German Empress of the Exhibition of Women’s Work at 


Beilin ... Mr. Roosevelt declared his willingness to be nomi¬ 
nated for the Pfe.sideney. 

Feb. 2$.—Serious lioiing at Kingston, JaimnVa, twving to 
dissatisfaction with the management of the Electric Tramway 
Company ... Murder of three Cretan Moslems near Canea.: 

Feb. 26.—Coal strike begun at Alfieton ... Revolver dis¬ 
charged in the House of (lOinrnons by licensed preacher ... 
Official instructions to lecturers on the Insurance Act published 

New regulations of the Local Government Board prohibiting 
the use of preservatives in milk for bnmari consumption ... 
Majority Report of the South African Commission on Trades 
and Industries published Military aviation measures taken 
by the French (.lovcrnment, contemplating an army of 1,000 
aeroplanes ... Further rioting in Jamaica ... Riot at Canea in 
Cieic. 

JVb, 27,—Army ^i^liIna(cs issued, sliowing an increase of 

170,000 ... Furilier cemferenres at Ihnvning Street in regard 
to the national stoppage ; 32,000 men estimated to be on strike 
... Depiiialion of Mayors to Mi. Winston Churchill on the 
'Ihamcs iron industry ... The Rev. (.'. J. Wood appointed 
Bishop of Melanesia ... Arrival of British warships off Canea ... 
Opening by I.ord Kitchener of El Obeid extension of the 
Kharloum laihvay. 

lA.'b. 28.-.The (..lovernment jut'posals endorsing ihc: prin¬ 

ciple of a minimum wage acee]>te(l by the coalowncrs of Durham 
and Federated Districts, l)ut nut by tin? remaining eo-alowmers 
or the miners’ reprc.seiitalives ; 115,000 men reported to be on 
strike ... Funeral at Windsor of the Duke of h'ife ... Aiiti- 
SiifiVage demonstration at the .All»erl Hill ; siieeclies by I.ord 
Loieburn, l.ord Cur/on, Mi. Lewis Ilarcuuit, :vnd others, 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Feb. 2,'--l\;isl Edinburgh. Owing to (he ilealh of .Sir J.anes 
Gibson a by-el<‘ction took plae< : - 

J. M. Ilogge (I.) . 5,or,4 

J. Jameson (lb) .. ... ... 4,139 

Liberal neijMriiy ... 925 

Feb, 26.—.St. Kollox, (.ikasgow. Owing to the appoinlment 
of .Mr. AleKinnon Wood as Seerelary et Scotland, a by-election 
was held : - 

T. McKinnon Wood (L.) . 

F. A. M.'icqiiislen (U.) ... ... ... ... 8,o(,i 

Lil>eral m.ijuiity ... ... 460 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

h e),. 14.--Stale Opening of rarliamcnl and .Speech from the 
riironc ... .Address in the House of Lords moved by l.ord 
Sheliield anti .seconded by Lord Furness ; and speeches by Lord 
Lan.stlow'ne and Lord Crewe ... In tlie House of Commons, 
Address moved by Sir 11 . A'erney and seconded l.>y W. G. C, 
Gladstone; and spceclies by .Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Asquith, 

Fell. 15.—Deliate on I Ire Adilrcvs in the Commons resumed 
... Amendment in favour of statutory provision for minimum 
wage, and of nationalisation of railways, mines, etc., of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, and amendment to promote co-partnership 
of Mr. Felo, rejected. 

Fell. 16.—Amendment of Mr. Hayes Fisher on grants from 
Imperial funds in aid of local expenditure, and reply by Mr, 
Lloyd George; Government m.ajorily, 78. 

Feb. 19.—In the House of Lords, discussion on South Africa 
and the immigration of Indians, and speeches by Lord Kmmotl, 
Lord Selborne, and Lord Crewe... In the 1 louse of Commons, 
official Opposition amendment moved by Mr. F. E. Smith ; 
replies by the Solicitor-General and Mr. Montagu. 

Feb. 20.—In the House of Lords, discus.sion on the Army and 
the Territorial Force, witli speeches by Lord Roberts, I.,ord 
Haldane, Lord Midleton and Lord Crewe ... In the ('onimons, 
the Opposition amendment, af'.er speeches by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Ure, was 
rejected by 324 to 231 votes. 

Feb. 21.—Discussion in the House of Lords on the proposed 
removal of the seat of Government from Calcutta to Delhi; the 




[Phfit^grafh /y {Cent tat Itrws, 

At the Home Rule Demonstration at Eelfast 

A photoijraph of the platform, showing Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill. 


plan condemned by Lord Curzoii and defended by Lord Crewe 
... In the House of Commons, amendment respecting the affairs 
of Persia moved by Mr. Ponsonby and replied to by Sir 
Edward Grey. 

Feb. 22.—Debate on Indian policy in the House of Lords 
'i concluded, Lord Morlcy and Lord Lansdowne being the chief 
speakers ... In the House of Commons, a 'Pariff Reform amend¬ 
ment, moved by Captain Tryon and opposed by Dr. Macnamara 
and Mr. J. M, Robertson, was negatived by 258 to 19,; votes. 

Feb. 23.-—Conclusion of debate on the Address in the Houie 
of Commons... Amendment moved by Mr. Stanier and seconded 
* by Mr. Tesse Col lings, in favour of .small ownership of land, 
rejected by 188 to 132 votes. ... Address agreed to, 

P'cb. 26.—In the House of C'onimons, Civil Service Suppl'’- 
mentary Estimates agreed to ; criticism of IheR jird of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

P*eb. 27.—In the House of Lords, Lord Selborne drew 
attention to the statement of Colonel Seely that a Governor¬ 
ship lies quite outside the ordinary course of promotion in the 
Colonial Service; speeches by Lord Einmott, Lord Crewe and 
others ... In the House of Commons, Civil Service Supplementary 
Estimates continued ... Re.soluiion of Mr. Evelyn Cecil on the 
huancial administration of the Government rejected by 231 to 
187 votes. 

Feb. 28.—In the House of Lords, Lord Haldane gave 
, information as to the Special Reserve of Infantry, etc. ... In 
the Commons, consideration of Supplementary Estimates was 
continued ... Dr. Chappie’s resolution in favour of Scottish 
Home Rule was carried by 226 to 128 votes ... Government 
statement as to the Coal Strike read. 

OBITUARY. 

Feb. 5.—Sir Theodore Fry, 76. 

Feb. 6.—Frederic Seebohm (historian), 78 ... Major-Gen. the 
flon. A. H. Henniker-Major. 


Feb. '8.—Miss Rosa Morison (Superintendent of Women 
Students at University College). 

Feb. 9.—Principal P'airbairn (Mansfield College, Oxford), 73^ 
... M. Charles Loyson (P^re Hyacinthc), 84.* 

Feb. 10,—Lord Lister (founder of aseptic surgery), 84 ... 
I.. Dclaunay-Belleville (inventor of Belleville boilers) ... Lord 
Wandsworth, 67 •... Baron de Rio Branco (Brazilian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs). 

Feb. II.—Rev. F, Bashforth (scientific inventor). 

Feb. 12. -General Langlois, 73 ... Henry Lepper (art expert), 

Feb. 13.—Princess Victor of Mohenlohe - Langenburg ... 
Malhurin Moreau (French sculptor) ... Judge Beresford, 

Feb. 14.—Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, 76 ... Very Rev. 
Dr. J«>ha Gillespie, 76. 

Feb, 15.—Lord Robert Brudcnell-Bruce, 67 ... Lieut.-CoL 
E. S. Milinan, 79 .. Lady Goschen. 

I"cb. 16.—Sir F, T. Marzials ... Lady Adye, 80 ... Lady ? 
S. M. Rawson, 83. 

Feb, 17.—Count Aehrenthal (.\ustro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister). 

Feb. 21.—Sir J. G. N. Alleyne (engineer) ... Canon Sir J, E. 
Philipps ... Dr. Osborne Reynolds (cx-Professor of Engineering). 
Feb. 22,—Maharajah of Mourbhanj. 

Feb. 23.—The Oand Duke of Luxemburg, 60. 

P'cb. 24.—Sir Gainsford Bruce (former Judge) ... William • 
Miller (ex-Speaker of the Canadian Senate) ... Rev. A, W. B. 
Watson (distinguished Army chaplain) ... W. H. Hooper (wood 
engraver) ... Thomas Mackay (Poor Law authority) ... Tules 
Lefevre (French portrait-painter) ... Mrs. Robert Wilfucma;: 
(Emily Epps) (artist), : p 

P>b. 25.—Prince Kim Rahal (of Morocco). ; ? 

Feb. 26.—General Sir Alexander Taylor ... Sir FrandiSr 
Cruise (physician and author). ^ 
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THE BUSINESS QUARTER 

OF THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” , 



Profit Sharingr, 

Since the late Sir George Livescy introduced the 
system of sharing profits with his employes so success¬ 
fully in the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
many firms have recognised the desirability of giving 
the workers a personal interest in the financial success 
of the business. Various forms of co-partnership and 
profit-sharing are being tried throughout the countr\, 
and those who have had experience of the actual 
working'of such schemes arc confident that this system 
is the only one which will ultimatel}' suc('ced in 
putting an end to strikes. Nationalisalion has not 


en ti rely upon coal to produce the motive power they 
need. There is little doubt that this discovery—for 
it is a disco\‘ery to many—will greatly assist those 
who urge the substitution'of oil for ( oal as fuel. The 
perfection of internal coml)UStit)n engines has mside 
this possible over u very wide field of industries. 
j!:xperimcnts with petrol-driven engines on the Great 
Western Railway are to be carried out, and if surce.ssful, 
as they hav(^ luen with tramc ars, railway transit may 
ere long be revolutionised. I referred recently to the 
increasing number of ships which were being fitted 
w ith internal combustion engines ; a further develop- 



The East Asiatic Company’s Motor Ship “ Selandia ” at the West India Docks. I 

ITer tonnage is 4,c^t’>4, and she is propclJcd by two eight cylinder oil engines of ihe Diesel type, which can develop 3,500 h.p,, 
and drive the ship at twelve knots. She was built by Messrs. Burmcister and Wain, of Copenhagen, ami behaved excellently on 
her trip tlirough heavy seas from Denniaik to the Thames, She will ply between J.ondon, f.’olombo, Singapore, .and liangkok, 
and carries enough oil for the round voyage of 20,000 miles at lull power. She has extensive and high-class passenger accommoda¬ 
tion, and is the first oil-driven ship for regular passenger service. Two sister-ships are under construction : one in Denmark, the 
other at the Clyde; and two others, slightly larger, will soon be laid down for the same company. 


prevented strikes/nor in the niiturc of things can it 
do so, but co-partnership and profit-sharing should 
be elTeclive. One of the most notable divisions of 
profit made last month wd^: by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, who arranged for a division of money 
.equal to 8 per cent, of the wages amongst every 
person in its employ at home or abroad. The 
amount involved is considerably over £50^000. 

Oil V. Coal. 

The shadow of & great strike has forced home as 
.never before our absolute dependence upon coal. 
Lighting, water supply, traction, sanitation—four 
Ihin'jsth:^ nutiou cannot exist without—rely at present 


ment is reported by the Liverpool Journal of Cowmerre^ 
which states that contracts have been placed with 
firms on the north-east coast for the construction of 
no less than twenty-one large oil-tank ships, which are 
to be adapted for the consumption of either coal or 
oil. Eight of these v^rill be of 15,000 tons, the rest of 
9,000. The arrival of the motor-driven funncl-lcss 
ship Selandia in the Thames excited great public 
attention. It provided ocular demonstration of the 
success of the marine internal combustion engine, and 
recalled the prediction of the late Sir Frederick 
Bramwell that the steam-engine would one day be 
relegated to the Museums. 

























f > Hussia and U.S. Fall Out« 

£;i The abrogation *of the commercial treaty belween 
United States and Russia, together vvith the 
lij^isagreement betwccn"*the two Governments over the 
ll^i^ssport question, has created a good deal of ill-feeling. 

has resulted in an iinoffu fcil boycott of Arnerican 
igoods in Russia. At pre.sent the Russian Empire 
I TCquires some -.5^15,000,000 worth of agricultural 
i^|1^chinery per annum, rno.st of which is purchased 
S^lrom the United Slates. As Russian merchants are 
iiynow anxious to buy this specialised ma(‘hinery elsc- 
where, the Commissioner ol the Russian Agricultural 
Department luis gone to Canada to see if their w^ants 
Jean be supplied there. Naturally, Canadian manu- 
iJfacturers arc delighted at the prospect of doing business 
rwith Russia to the extent of perhaps £10,000,000 a 
:;year, and if they can secure lengthy contracts, will 
greatly incTcase their plant to meet the demand. New 
Vcapital can easily be raised for the purpose. It seems 
" extraordinary, though, that the*necessary implements 
cannot be obtained on this .side the Atlantic, The 
position is much as it was in Australia with the wood¬ 
men's axes. In the old days the English axe with a 
hammer head was used; then the hammerless 
American axe was introduced. The English manu¬ 
facturer refused to alter his pattern, with the result 
that the Australian .soon got tired of laboriously cutting 
ioil the hammer, and has purchased exclusively from 
America since. 

Colonising Siberia. 

■ The reason Russia requires so huge a .supply of 
^agricultural machinery and appliances is because 
Iberia is being settled quietly on a gigantic scale, 
sjklany people,.no doubt, still jegard Siberia as a cold, 
barren waste, inhabited chiefly by political offenders 
iand their warders. Actually, it is one of the richest 
.countries on the face of the globe. Its mineral wealth 
is enormous, whilst its fertile valleys and plain.s can 
in time produce enough grain to feed the world. Into 
this continent some 600,000 person.s go annually from 
Ru.ssia, almo.st the whole of them taking up land and 
cultivating it. It is these new settlers who demand 
up-to-date American machinery. The stay-at-home 
Russian is contented with what he can get from 
England, and from his own factories. In fact, a quarter 
of the agricultural implements required by Russia 
proper comes from this country. 'Fhe task of colonis¬ 
ing Siberia is vast, and will take time, but there are 
no lack of .settlers, Russians to a man, who will help 
to build and strengthen the Empire. Canada is 
calling for 350,000 immigrants this year; Australia 
could get 100,000, but there are only ships for 50,000. 
Siberia is 1,000,000 .square miles larger than Canada, 
and is absorbing 600,000 new settlers every year. Ere 
long it must be a very formidable rival in the markets 
of the world, and if victory rests with the great 
battalions, Russia must in time be the greatest of 
all European nations, Her population is increasing 
at a prodigious rate-no less than 2,730,000 per 


annum, as against Getmany's 1,000,000. and oiiir 
400,000. 

Extension of National Insurance In Germany. 

Whilst we in Great Britain are, so to speak, trembling 
on the brink before plunging into the actual working 
of the National Insurance .Act, and lugubrious fore¬ 
bodings of di.saster are heard on every side, Germany, 
where a similar Act has l)een in force for years, is 
boldly going ahead and is now extending CTjmpulsory 
insurance to .salaried ernploj^es. 1'his does not look as 
if national insurance in Germany, at any rate, had 
been a failure ! The chief difference between the 
Briti.sh and the German .schemes is that in the latter 
the State pay.s nothing at all. All the contributions 
c ome from the workman and his employer, both paying 
considerably more than is demanded-by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Act. 7 'he new measure i.s intended to provide 
an old age, infirmity, and widows’ and orphans’ 
in.surancc fund for the large class of salaried employes 
(other than those in the public services), whose social 
status is held to be superior to that of workpeople,” 
and for whom no general provision has been made in 
the various social insurance laws hitherto enacted in 
Germany otherwise than by the accident in.surancc law 
which, as recently amended, covers works superin¬ 
tendents earning up to 5,000 marks (£246) per annum. 
The number of persons affected by the compulsory 
clauses of the new’ law is estimated at 1,800.000. 
('lergymen, teachers in public schools, doctors, dentists, 
and veterinary surgeons arc exempt, but every other 
[person between sixteen and sixty years of age receiving 
more than £27 and less than £246 per annum is com* 
pelled to insure. They are divided into nine cla.sses, 
according to their salaries, the contributions per 
month varying from is. 7d. where the yearly salary 
is not more than £27, to 26s. 2d, w^herc the salary is 
hetw^een £197 and £246. 

£32,000,000 a Year In Pensions. 

Forty-.^ix years ago the Civil War ended in the 
United Slates. It is estimated that 550,000 of those 
who served therein still survive, and of these 96 per 
<'ent. arc in receipt of pensions. That is to say, for 
pension purposes almost all the men who .survived the 
war have been failures since. The system of pensions, 
to quote Mr. C. F. Adams, in the WorWs Work, is not 
improperly characterised as one which ‘‘ offers every 
possible inducement to mendicancy, and conceals every 
possible inducement to fraud ” No li.st of pensions is 
published, ^and any suggestion that it should be is 
strenuously opposed. Had publicity been given to the 
whole administration from the beginning there is no 
doubt that the nation would not now be paying more 
every year to sun^ivors of the Civil War than it votes 
annually for the navy I According to the official report 
last year there were 921,000 pensioners on the roll, of 
whom 602,100 were soldiers and 318,900 widows and de¬ 
pendents. In the United Kingdom almost an equal 
number, veterans of industry mostly, have bad their 
old age provided for at a cost of £12,200,000 per annum, 
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HoW the Sucking of Formamint 
Tablets prevents 

INFLUENZA 

by killing the Germs 
Which cause it. 

“ When ' Influcn/a is 
in the air, it is well to 
allow a Formamint 
Tablet to dissolve 
occasionally in the 
mouth. . . . Formamint 
may be relied upon to 
ward off infection.” 

These words by Dr. Andrew Wilson, the well-known medical author, have recently been 
confirmed by striking experiments made by Dr. Piorkowski, the famous scientist, of the 
Physiological Institute, Berlin. 

He planted Influenza germs on a culture plate comparable to the favourable breeding 
ground of the mouth cavity. Abundant growths were obtained when no disinfectant was used 
as shown in Fig, r. Fig. 2 shows the enormous decrease of germ-growths on another plate 
which had first been treated with saliva from a person who had sucked three Formamint 
Tablets. Fig. 3 shows the total destruction of Influenza germs on a plate treated 
with saliva from a person who had sucked five Formamint Tablets. 

Thus Formamint prevents Influenza by killing the germs which cause that disease before 
they have time to grow and multiply in the mouth cavity. 

CURES SORE THROAT. 

Besides preventing Influenza and other dread infectious diseases like Diphtheria, Con¬ 
sumption, Scarlet Fever and Measle.s, Formamint may be relied upon to cure and prevent such 
common ailments as Sore Throat and Mouth Troubles, 

Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets are absolutely harmless, and are most pleasant to take. 
All Chemists sell it, price u. iMi. per bottle, but .some sell imitations too. Insist on Wulfing’s 
Formamint, the only genuine kind, and write to-day, if you have not yet tried it, for a free 
.sample and booklet to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning 
the “Review of Reviews," and enclosing \d. stamp foFpostage. 

WULFINQ’S FORMAMINT 

The Germ-Killing Throat Tablet. 



iHE KEV^EW of KEVIE^VS 




^ SAteUEL OOMPERS. 

p Head of the American Federation of Lahoi;r. 
fe Discussing the Present Plight of labour,” the 
Wj^orld^s Work gives a brief sketch of President Gornpers, 
pflJie head of the great business-like organisation which 
pi^an in j88i, and to-day has a membership of close 
7,ooO;Ooo:— 

THE AIMS OK THE KEOEkA'IlOi;. 

/The particular objects v.bich the Feilcr:iliv>n sels itself, in 
!|!^d)tion to the. orj^anisation of la)x>iir and the spread of 
^Iprjgatlisation sentiment, are tlie shorleninj,^ of workinj^ hours, 
Ijaiesp read of recognition of the union label, lh»? olitaitiing of 
0im$fation favourable lo workers, the securing of nK>ro sanitary, 
and comfortable conditions, the abolition of child-labour. 

§ THE LITTEK ClUAk-MAKtNG ENdUSH JEW. 

. With an interrnission of a single year, Samuel ( ionipers has 
fjjbeen president of the American l'*ederali(ui ever since it first 
f^;^fectcd a president in 1K82. He is unap|)ro.achcd ii* the 
^i|.|pM?sition he occupies in the regard of labour union v»c:i. 
;^;jAdmiration, confidence, and ailection are words tiuit should be 
^iSCOupled with regard. There is a iremenflous jonounl of senti- 
i^^ttsent among working-men, those, at all events, who have the 
vfjmagination and the spirit to join unions—a treinendoiis anuiunt 
!^j6f it, and it spends itself lavishly on the head, the big but 
^.jiCaiitily-covered head, of this little cigar-making English Jew. 
p’- A^SQUAT-EIGirRED, I'tri I'V-KACt h MAN. 

Anyone who, the day before i'hristinas, in the height of the 
^Attacks on him following the McNamara exjK>suies, could have 
his desk and his office piled with pretty gifts and heard the 
^^petiug contents of the letters and telegrams constantly pouring 
liin^ W'ould have been deeply impressed with the fervid, even 
Jjcdigioiis, sentiment of the movcmenl of which this squat-figured, 

!, i|iililtty'faced man is (he head and w ith his own not unenjoying 
^ of martyrdom. He is a very remarkable man, a figure of 

^Cilignity and ability, for all you may say. There is no company 
K n W'hich he does not raiik among tiie a hies!—and the most 
i: Sequent. 

SOCIAUSM HIS I'ET AIJlIOKkENCE. 

Born in Knghind sixly-two years ago, Sam (iompers-— 
unionists love io talk ofSam woikeil at the bench of a 
^ cigar-maker. He rose to leadership in his union -he is still 
; its vice-president '-and then he became head of all the allied 
unions. Shrewd he is, perhajis wise. J.ahour in this country 
jievcr had a leader who won so much for it. lie is candidly a 
practical man, and an o|>portunist. He has no social visii>n, 
:iiV> great dreams. Socialism is his pet abhorrence. J‘'or it ami 
its professors he reserves his choicest, richest, and most copious 
vituperation. A very practical man lie is, yet an arrant 
; Sftntimentalist by temperament. He talks always ii. the lone 
which he would use in making a speech before the assembled 
jiarliaments of the world ; he has l>ecome rather a victim of his 
■ rhetorical gcriius ; he orates ul you, when you would h.ave 
him converse. His gifts have made him a welcome figure at 
iishionablc public dinncr.s, on public occasions, at conventions 
■tmd conferences wlicrc public questions are discussed ; he is 
first vice-president of the Civic KeilcMalioii, that society w hich 
together great cajiilalisis and labour leaders. 
Always and everywhere, liowexer, thimpers is llie apostle of 
V labour, never for a moment beguiled from the remembrance 
tpt his |x>pularily rests on his influence over the working men. 

^ LAliOUR-UNlONiSM V. .SOCIALISM. 

One thing which deserves to be made clear to everybody 
interested in the labour problem is the conflict Ijclween laboiir- 
unionisiir/and Socialism — as the advocates of each to-day 
t^derstand them. TIv issue is sharp, and the opponents fierce. 
The point of 'the matter is that labour-unionism exists to gain 
m it can from private capital, while Socialism wants to abolish 
private capital. 

; The most interesting question in the W'orld of Inlxuir is 
whether, in the months ahead, Socialism or Trades-unionism 


will grow the faster. Both will grow. The Los Angeles 
tragedy is not going to discourage the Federation. It will only 
stir it to new energy. But the Socialists have a more 
picturesque if a less practical appeal. Their leaders arc 
younger and more brilliant; they speak a later w'ord j they 
interest a bigger audience. Their hope now is that the Los 
Angeles tragedy will make it plain that theirs is the policy of 
law and order. __ 

trade in the tWENTIETH century. 

In an article in the Duify Netvs Mr. L. G. Chiozza 
Money gives some interesting particulars about the, 
unjirecedented trade progress which has taken place 
during the first ten years of this century 
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Here Britain and Germany made the chief advances 
V)oth actually and proportionately. Curiously, both 
countries gained as nearly as possible 40,000,00c 
in exports in the ten years, but as Germany started 
from a lower level, she made the greater proportionate 
gain. _ 

LONDON UNDERGROUND TRAFFIC. 

The Railway Magazine for March calls attention to the 
phenomenal growth of underground traffic in the Metro¬ 
polis. In the Bakerloo, Piccadilly, and Hampstead 
lines the last six months Of 1911 show an increase of 
11,000,000 passengers over the same period in 1908 :_ 

II may here be added that during the year 1911 the lines 
controlled by the Underground Eleclrie Railway Company— 
the Metropolitan, District, and the Baker Street and Waterloo, 
Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton, Charing Cross, 
Fusion and Hampstead tubes—cm ried no fewer than 
181,000,000 passengers. 





























































































TliE QUtiS'fil)>J OF TONICS. 

HOW LEADING DOCTORS ANSWER IT. 


As medical etiquette forbids the publication of professional names in adverliscments/the following and hundred 
of other doctors* testimonials to the marvellous restorative properties of Hall’s Wine have been inspected by “ Th 
Review of Reviews,” and are guaranteed genuine and unsolicited. 


No. 840 

“I think very highly of Hairs Wine in cases of Debility, 
Anaemia, and Weakness following illness. The benefits are so 
marked and rapid, and I can strongly recommend it in cases of 
exhaustion following after illness.’* 

No. 778 —^ 

“I have prescril)ed Hall’s Wine for many years past with 
very good results,” 

No. 772 - 

“I have prescribed Hall’s Wine in my practice for many 
years past, with most excellent results. I have several poor 
patients who I should like to take the wine, but they arc (|uitc 
unable to purchase it. Would your firm be prepared to give a 
few bottles in really deserving cases ? ” 

No. 764 - 

Hall’s Wine is my favourite recommendation.” 

No. 766 - 

“ I have had most excellent results in prescribing Hall’s Wine. 
It is especially valuable in Debility following Influenza.” 

No. 756 - 

I have recomniendctl Hall’s Wine in Convalescence after 
most diseases, for some years past, with satisfactovy results.” 

No. 767 - 

As a stimulating and rapid restorative, as well as a good 
pick-me-up, Hall’s Wine is of exceptional value.” 

No. 776 - 

“I have found Hall’s Wine very useful for several years in 
many cases. I usually keep a bottle in the surgery.” 

No. 866 - 

“ For Neuralgia, Colds, Weakness following Influenza, Hall’s 
Wine can be safely recommended. In my own case, its action 
has been simply marvellous.” 

No. 857 - 

“In cases of Neuralgia I know of nothing that acts so 
rapidly as Hall’s Wine, and since taking it I have improved in 
every way,” 

No. 1)81 - 

“I take Hall’s Wine whenever I am run down, and it always 
restores me to my normal slate. I consider that HalFs Wine is 
exceptionally good as a restorative after accouchement.” 


No. 060 

“ Suffering from a very bad break-down, through overWorl 
I have taken Hall’s Wine, and am pleased to be able to .say i 
has done me the greatest good. There is no doubt as to it 
marvellous restorative pro|wties.” 

No. 966 - 

“ I cannot speak loo highly of Hall's Wine as a rcstoraliv 
after serious illness.” 

No. 805 -- 

“ I am pleased to say that my little daughter greatly beneflte< 
by a course of Hall’s Wine, which I consider of great valut 
during convalescence. 1 am about giving it to a patient suffcrilii| 
from Cardiac Syncope. I think he would be I>enefilcd by ! 
judicious trial of your wine. I can also congratulate you updl 
the perfect comlition in which I liave always found Hall’f Wta< 
lobe.” 

No. 701 

“1 regard Ilall's Wine as a very valuable restorative arK 
tonic, and the fact that I prescribe it for myself shows my faiS 
in It.” ; 

N<i. 703 .. 

” I have prescribed Ilall’s Wine for so many years how Ihtt 
it is unnecessary for me to say that I consider it to Ikt one of thi 
most satisfactory rcstorative.s after s<’rioas illness known.” . 

No. 785 - 

“I have prescribed Hall’s Wine for sorne years with maf)(et; 
success during convalescence.” 

No. 760 - 

“I am frequently recommending Hall’s Wine in my.practrd 
as I find it suits my patients, especially during the convalc:!^'^ 
periorl after serious illness. The fact that 1 buy it for my owi 
household is in itself a recoinimndation.’* . 

No. 810 

“After prolonged convalescence following a serious operatioBi 
I went through a course of Hair.s Wine myself from which I 
derived so much benefit that 1 have .since prescribed it in eveif^ 
similar case, with gratifying results. Although I am back at m] 
work again I continue to take Hall’s Wine, as I find it ' 5 i|i 
excellent soporific (night-cap). It give me great pleasure tfi 
add my name to the list of medicals of long practice who valliiii 
your invigorating wine.” 



It is extremely important in cases of Influ-? 
enza that the strength should be mamtainedi, 


It is the serious after-affects of Influenza, however, 
which make the malady so dangerous. To ensure a 
prompt and sound restoration to perfect health after 
Influenza there is no means so certain as to take 
Hairs Wine. 

In thousands cases its unique recuperative effect has 
won the day. Hall’s Wine has a well-defined restorative 
action on the blood and the nervous system. It replen¬ 
ishes the blood with rich, red corpuscles, and revitalizes 


the nerve centres. It has been proven beyond question 
that Hall’s Wine maintains the “ illness-resisting”” forces 
of the body at top-notch, and after such illnesses as 
Influenza has no known equal. 

That many practising doctors recognise its usefulness is 
amply proven by the above voluntarily given testimonials;. 
The new, extra large-sized 3/6 bottle of Hall’s Wine is 
obtainable from wine mercliants, licensed grocers, an^l 
licensed chemists. 










LOST LIHERS. 

'Tn an article on *‘^Lost Liners ” in the March number 
i Chambers*s Jourkhl, Mr. Joseph Horner recalls the 
iuihber of vessels which have from time to time disap- 
Nbared mysteriously, leaving not a single survivor to 
ill the story. , 

In the North Atlantic service alone, between 1841 
ind 1890, no fewer than twenty-four big steamers were 
^tally blotted out of human knowledge, together with 
^cir crfws and passengers, numbering 3,453- 
President, with 336 souls on board, was the first of 
ihese to be lost for ever in 1841. 'I'he City oj Glasgow 
iiisappeared in 1854 without leaving a trace, and she 
ltd 480 souls on board. In 1856 the Pacific, with a 
Sving freight of 240, sailed from Ijverpool in June, and 
frOS never more heard of. 'I'he Tewpe.^L with 150 souls. 
Mysteriously disappeared in 1859. 'llie City oj Boston, 
frith 170 persons, vanished in 1870. 'I he Uuronian an 
Mhin liner, di.sappeared in 1902; and the Jlrilish 
l^inboat, Condor, was lost in the Pacific in 1901. hi 
($93 a cattle-stcarner, the Naronic, with seventy-.sevcn 
lltnids^ was lost. 

1 ;: As to the possible causes of the ( atastrophes, it is 
Sandy po.ssible to surmise capsizing: damage lron\ 
frilhin, such as explosion, lireakdown of machinery, or 
lire ; or damage Irom without, such as collision with 
frh iceberg or with a derelict hulk, have all been sug- 
M^sted to explain the losses of ves.sels. 'I he Captain 
pap,si2ed, and hundreds of lives were lost, and it is now 
a^nerally assumed that the* Waratah ca]).sized by reason 
if top-heaviness. As to damage to nuu hincry , we have 
i^e case of the City oj Paris. whi('h had a big smash in 
of heir engine-rooms in 1890. She was near the 
^jjpish coast, but though both engine-rooms wvn^ filled 
frith water in ten minutes, she was kept afloat owing 
iid her watertight compartments lor three day.s till help 
same to tow her into Queenstow n, In the case: of a fire, 
Everything, probably, would be consumed to the 
frater*s edge, and if this happened far from land, the 
(rhances of rescue would be remote. Ileavx’ wc-ather 
ind tidal waves with the older vessels, at any rate, were 
probably other reasons for shipwrec k. 


boat at the Arch Street Ferry and be row ed by its steam-engine 
as far as Trenton, for it had no paddle-wheels, and instead us^ 
.steam-propelled oars. It is recorded that this curious barge 
made between two and three thousand miles in its trips, and 
attained a speed of nine miles an hour. 

A CURIOUS SUPERSTITION. 

J’he new phenomenon roused much alarm in the 
breasts of the conservative :— - 

T'hc superstitious still believed that the power engendered by 
fire and water belonged to the devil. 

It is told of cjiie villager, wdiose mind was possessed of this 
fear, that he ventured on board the first steamboat that arrived 
at Jiis village to investigate this alleged connivance W'ilh the 
powers of daikness, his companions meanwhile w'atching from a 
safe distance. .Scarcely was he on board, however, before the 
captain appeare<i, follow'ed by a pet monkey. This was an 
animal entirely unknown to him. His worst fears were 
visualised. In terror, he fled, yelling the news that the devil 
himself w'as aboard and had made the vessel go. 

Tlur wTiter says that the greatest distinction of the 
steamboat lies in the fact that it began the modern era 
of industrial and commercial upheaval. 


THE WORLD'S NORTHERNMOST RAILWAY. 

In the Railway Magazine lor March Mr. G. Brochner 
describes the Lapland railway, which he says is the 
world's extreme northerly railway, and certainly one 
of its most f)i( fure.sque. Begun in 1877, it was, on the 
failure of the Company, taken over by the Swedish 
Government in Sweden, and in Norway by the Nor¬ 
wegian (iovernment. 'Fhe writer says :— 

The l^apland Knilway has turned what was formerly a 
didicull, costly, and almost adventurous iindertiiking into a 
tlelighiful trip—a journey tie tnxe —by means of which from 
the windt)ws of your saloon or restaurant car you can behold 
all the wumlers of this w'eird and remarkable land. Swedish 
railways are far-famed for their comfort and admirable 
iiianagemeiit, and the servants of the Slate railways—and of the 
l>rivaU" railways, too, for the matter of that—are un.surpas.sed in 
their civility and helpfulness, which is all the more to ,their 
credit, seeing that they are not allowed to, and never do accept 
any gratuities. The run from Stockholm to Narvik look origin 
ally about 50 hours, but it has gradually been accelerated, and 
is now compassed in less than 40 hours, during which the 
passeiigi^r need iu;vcr leave the train. 

TWr. MOUNTAINS OF SOLID IRON ORE. 


EARLY STEAMBOATS. 

In Scribner^ for March Mr. Stanley M. Arthurs 
(jfcscribes early steamboat days. He say s :— 

f. The record of steam navigation dales, certainly, as far buck 
i| the year 1707. There are more or less liadilional accoums 
OiTsteamboats as early :is 1543, fust luie hundred years befon* 
l^ulton’s SUCCC.SS, a French physician, by the niiiiu* 4)f l^ipin, 
lavigated the river Fulda, in Hanover' Prussia, with n. boat 
l^ploying steam-driven paddle-wheels. His creation wa>, 
M^wever, thought to lie anomalous and dangerous to other i rali, 
^ met an early and summary fate, being torn to pieces 
^ a mob of boatmen, and l>r. I^apin did not venture to 
ifriid another. 

“ STEAM-PROPKLLKD OARS ” 

J'The first steamboat pas^enger service in the world 
fras e$tabli.shed on the Delaware by one John Fitc h : - 
: A person travelling from Philadelphia to New York dining 
fre>uiiimcr months of 1790 could have embarked on his unnamed 


'I'hc line passes through scenery of the most x^aried 
nature and enters into the Polar region, but the main 
attraction has been the two sister mountains of solid 
metallic iron ore - Kirunavaara, to the south, and 
Luossawiara, to the north of the railway :— 

i'hc foniu‘v is being worked by tunnelti and terraces—no 
iindeigruund work here. Ore by its own weight runs down to 
tlM‘ railway trucks, and by doing so hauls up to the working 
])l;ice on the mountains the empty wagons on the specially 
consii ucted side line. 

One can walk right into this huge lump of iron ore, con¬ 
taining millions upon millions of tons, and having worked one’s 
way to the top, one is rewarded by a wide and majestic 
J.apland view, snow-clud Kebnekaisa, Sweden’s highest 
mountain, with others visible on the hoiizon. 

'the most picturesque portion of the railway is, however, that 
limning along the. southern side of Toritt 'I'rask-—a glorious 
mountain Lake, far-fumed for its fantastic, chameleon-like 
beauty, enhanced by the snow-topped mountain ridges on its 
o|>posite shore. 




" NERVE-RECONSTRUCTION.” 

Famous Scientlst*s Public Offer. 

3/9 Packages Free to Readers.- 


** Nerve-Reconstruction " Is the medical sensation of the day. 

Over 4,000 people have testified that they have been cured 
of **nerves** by this method. Thousands more are benefiting 
under this new treatment. *'Weak Nerves** have been made 
strong. Diminished vltaMty has been reinforced. Falling 
energies have been re-vitalised. In a word they have com¬ 
pletely regained their health, to no longer exhibit the slightest 
trace of the (often serious) nervous weakness. 

Thi.s 4,ooo-fold health change for the better has been brought 
about by a marvellous new method of “ Nervc-Rcconslnirlion." 
*' Everyone may nmv benefit from this method free of charsrey 

“ What is Nerve-Reconstruction ? " 

It is a system of re-building weak or disordered nerves by a 
scientific method. 

Your nerves (including your brain) .arc responsible for every 
action of your body. Scientific research proves that these nerves 
are composed of millions of minute nerve-cells. 

These nerve-cells, though infinitely small, are cxtroMnely voracious. 
'J'hey arc little workers with big appetites. I’hcir numbers are as 
the sands of the sea-shore. 

Unless these nerve-cells feed they cannot work. All the nervous 
aibnents men and wom.cn suffer from to-day arc due to irisuthciently 
nourished ncrve-cclls. 

As these nervc-cells cannot move about, their food must be 
brought to ihenk 'I'hey arc like those strange inhabitants of the 
ocean-depths, whicli, fixed to .some rocky recess, feed greedily upon 
the minute forms of life that float past them in the water. 

The tixsk of feeding this army of hungry nerve-cells is perfornH^d 
Iw the blood. 

To feed these nerve-cells the lilood extracts from the food you cmi 
a certain es.wntial ncrvc-niitricni. This nerve-nuiricnl is extracted 
in inflnitcsiiual quanlilics from ordinary flxid, and reaches the 
nerve-cells in the forrn of Oganic Phosphoric substance. It is this 
element that keeps llie nerve-cells “going ”—when they get enough 
of it. When they don t get enough of it they become weak and 
disordered. 

Here are some of the ailments caused by this starved condition 
of the Nerve-cells, and resiorable by the new method of Nerve- 
Reconstruction. Read down this list. See if the illness or 
weakness from which you are suflering is included. You can learn 
how to get rid of any of these troubles and regain your la^idth 
l)y accepting the proffered seven days’ free trial of this gnrat 
“ Nerve-Reconstructing ” method. Here are a few ailments due to 
Nerve-Cell-Starvation : 


— Sleeplessness. ; 

—General Debility. | 

— Pains in Back. | 

—Inability to Cofu entraie yoiit i 
Mind. 

—Bad Memory. 

—Headache and Neuralgia. 

—Brain P'ag, 

— Irritability. 

—Loss of Energy. 

All these are cured by the ' 
discovered by the great scientist, I 


- - Depression and Melanchoiia. 
— Dizzinesf. 

—Lack of fire" and vigour. 
Excessive .Shyness and 
Timidity, 

— Hysteria. 

— Ancemia. 

—Incipient Consumption. 

—Failing Vi non. 

Nerve-Rcconstruction " method 
»r. Muller. 


DR. MULLER'S WONDERFUL FOOD. 

Dr. Muller hafi 'discovered an exact counterpart of the natural 
nerve-nutrient supplied to healtliy nerves. 

Dr. Muller has rendered this Ncrve-l''o(xl easily assimilable by 
the blood and nerves. 


You take this Nutrient ilirough your digestive organ.s. It is , 
nssimiliated and taken by the latter straight to the semi-starved 
nervc-cells. Thest; seize upon it as a half-starved man .seizes upon , 
food. It gives them renewed strength, health, and vitality. Dr, 
Muller's wonderful Nerve-Nutrient (which you can nmv try fret-..df-'y 
cost) nourishes the nerve cells, reconstructs them, restores them to;\; 
ilieir normal activity, .^s a result vour nervou.s system recovers^'■. 
from its exhaustion, and the nervous .ailment or dernngement IrOm i - 
which you hav<* lieen suffering is permanently banished. , 

Besides nourishing and i •-building your nerves, Dr. Mulletr'$ .^^ 
Nutrient. ’ ' 

1. iMiricIies your blood. : 

2. Strengthens and increases iIkj all-important corpuscles of 

blood which defend your Ixady against germs, and " 

3. Re-vitalise.s and makes letter your whole system. , 

I Jttlc wonder, then, ih.at after taking Dr. Mullcr’.s Nutrient fort# 
a few days bis you can now fof a. week free, of charge) you febi ^ 
absolutely different, Ix'tter, brighter, stronger, hesdthier, and moiXS 
energetic and more “vital” in every way. 

As stated above, over 4,000 people have alre.ady strengthened 
their nerves with this wonderful discov.-ry. : 

(.)nc striking instance of its marvellous curative effect is the case 
of .Miss A. Rnsbridgo, of 49, Clifford Street, Soutli.aiiipton, • ;? 

This lady had suffered from nervous breakdown. For sevrii; 
years she has lx*en unable even to walk. Remedy afUM remedy 
hiiled. Yet a short course of Dr. Muller's Nutrient cured lier weak j 
nerves and miLscles rapidly and completely. 

^‘1 am like the dead brought to life," writes Miss Rusbridge, 
“and can liardly give expnrssion to the gnitilude 1 fwl for lost 
health restored once again.” ' 'jf 

Thousands say the same. I'lnty have been rescued from th%^ 
depths of NtTvous Breakdown. I.oss of ICncrgy, Melancholia, -fi 
Neurastheniaj Insomnia, by this wonderful new method of “ Nerve- V| 
Reconstruction ” yon can nmv try for you rsetf free. 

To-day Dr. Muller h.as put aside i.oik) fult-nzed boxes oi T>t^ 
Muller’s Nerve-Ninrieni for free, distribution amongst readers^ 
suffering from any rervous ailment, j 'm 

Kach box contains suflicienl to last for seven days. Its usiiUl|| 
price is 2s. qd. Yet by writing for it to-day you can obtain lliijf 
whole week’s supply free. 

2/9 BOX OF NUTRIENT FOR 6d|5 

You are asked to laiclose a 6d, )X)Sial order to defray the co#t 
packing and po.stage. That i.s all it costs you. In return ther-i| 
2r. 9^/. box of Dr. Muller’s Nerve-Nutrient will be sent you as 
free gift. It will enable you to rcliuild your nerves, enrich youC'^^ 
blood, relieve your nervous trouble, and make yourself strong anti ^ 
well and full of vitality, force, and power. 

With this week’.s free course of Dr. Muller s Nerve Nutrient wilt/j 
Ije sent full directions for use, and a, pre.sentation copy of Dri /S 
Muller's book on the Nervous System and its rec|iiirements for 
health. Published at is., thi.s book will also lie sent you free. 

This generous offer is only intended to bti taken advantage df 
once. Ihere are only i.ooo of these Free Nerve-kecoiisiructing "> 
Courses to be sent out, and the number of applications may exceed j:; 
the supply. So only one free outfit can be sent to the same person.. / 

Write to-day, enclosing 6d.. postal order. By return this most J 
generous gift will be sent you free :o banish your weakness and 3 
illness and to give you the strength that will aiil you to doniimitf^|| 
your surroundings, and the vitality that gives to your life ten limes: ^ 
the savour it has for you now. -\d(lre.ss, 151, Dr. Mullev>^..;) 
I.,aboratorieb, 61, New Oxford Street, Dpndon. 
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I SEVERING A CONTINENT. 

^■r Mr,‘ J. F. Spkinckr contributes a most informing 
^llirticle to the February and March numbers of Cassier's 
'^agazine on the Panama Cana). Much ha.s already lieen 
l^ritten on the suVijcct. but it is a)wa\*s fascinating, 
|]M[r. Springer deals chiefly with® the met'hanical appli¬ 
ances in use. 'Phesc have made the <’anal possible. 
I^Vhen the French took up the project such apf}lianc:es 
ivere unknown. 'I’he Suez (anal was little more than 
iii digging proposition. I'he enthusiastic l^’rench pro 
/Rioters of the (ompany for cutting the Panama t'anal 
Jdicl not realise the reallN formirlable < haracler of the 


five days for the Chagres River, with it.s most torrential 
efforts, to raise the surface of the lake one foot. I.arge 
spillways amply provide for that increase. A large 
break at (latun dam would be a catastrophe ; there is 
the weakest point in the canal. A further difficulty 
in the way of a sea-level canal is the fact that the 
tide rises only one or two feet on the Atlantic side, 
whilst on the Pacific side the fluctuation amounts to 
twenty feet and more. 

MOW sirn* wiur. pass tjirough thk canax.. 

A ship coming in between the breakwaters at the entrance to 
J.iinon Pay, on the Atlantic side, will have a sea-levcl section 


l^ork. The canal is to he ready on January ist, j 9J^. 
Tt is forty miles in length from shore to shore. 'Phe 
^surface level of the water for thirty-two miles l)etween 
:';GuIebra and (lalun will be eight\'-tive feet above mean 
isea-level. .\l the Atlantic end two ant] a half miles 
will 1 k‘ at sea-level, at the l^icifn' end alxnit one mile. 
■The remaining four or five miles w ill he takt^n up with 
ill $hort length of intermediate level and with the 


500 feci in width to Gaiun locks—a distance of seven miles. 
Pas.sing through and up the locks, it will come out upon Gatun 
Lake, where the channel will have a minimum width of i,ocx> 
feet for fifteen miles. For the next three miles ihe channel 
will Iw 800 feet wide. This will be followed by a short section 
of 700 feet width. Then there will he about four miles of 
channel having a width of 500 feet, Culcbra Cut will then be 
entered, wheie the minimum width is cut down to 300 feet. 
The ship will then pass through a lock of the Pedro Miguel 
locks and come out upon a siihill body of water—MiraAores 



/fy courtesy “ Casiicrs ] 

A Topographical View of the Panama CanaL 


various lotks. So that the c^anid will have three 
di.stinct levels. Mr. Springer points out that had the 
plan been to construct a canal which would be a 
:4rait connecting the two oceans, the exc'avation wotild 
have had lo be c arried down eighty-five feet instead of 
forty feet throughout the entire high level section. 
The additional amount of material that would have 
had to be removed would hax e been nothing short of 
enormous, although pcThaps not prohibitive. Cer¬ 
tainly a mighty debit, but there would have hcon a 
mighty cTcdit. No loc ks would ha\T l)c*en re(|uirc*d. 
Had it not luien for the exisUmce oi the ( hagres River 
watershed a sea-level c'unai migiti have been built. 

THK c"iiac;rfs rivkr. 

Vi'-'' . , , 

'ITiis nver is sulijert to gnat cliangcs in rcspoct to 
■the amount of water in its Iwd, it lieing a torn!ntial 
'stream. To provide for its fluctuation llie Gatun 
T.ake lias Ix-en created. Iiroufilit into existime by llie 
construction of the great (iatiin dam. The lake will 
have an ateii of ib.i I^juare miles Jt would reijuirc 


Lake. For the one? and onc'-half or two miles through I Ins 
lake Ihe channel will be 500 feet wide:. The MiraAores locks 
will now be |»assed, when the ship will enter upon the final 
stretch at the level of the 'i’acilic. This section, of perhaps a 
little more than eight miles in length, will have a channel of 
500 feet. 

A COMMERCIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons arc lo l>c congratulated 
upon the appearance of thc^ first volume of their com¬ 
mercial Encyclopieclia (30.S. net). Jt consists of 432 
pages and covers the letters A to ("OS. 'J'hree more 
A olumes arc to follow, and the four together will make 
a most comprehensive and inv^aluablo Dictionary of 
Business. The work is edited by J. A, Slater, B.A., 
lX.B., assisted by over fifty .specialists as contributors. 
The text is illustrated with numerous maps^ illu.stra- 
tions. facsimile business fcjrms anfl legal documents, 
iliagrams, etc. Lhe compilation is most carefully 
done, and it is sale to say that no man who i.s interested 
in business affairs c;in afford tg be without this wgrk. 
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WATER 


is a necessity in every house. 

A‘‘Berkefeld” Filter 

at a small cost will give you pure 
and germ-free water. Think of ' 
your children’s health. 


lyriit"for Catalogue ** N” to 

THE BERKEFELD 
FILTER CO., Ld. A 

121. OXFORD STREET. 

LONDON. W. 



For All Climes 

and all times 


Skipper Sardines make every meal a treat 
—a treat you will want to repeat to¬ 
morrow— that the children will want 
repeated for many to-morrows. Their 
hearts are .set upon these dainty, succu¬ 
lent little fish -plump little fish, full 
of the vital phosphorous essential to 
their growing tissues. Be sure you get 

SKIPPER SARDINES 

Slcifiprr Sfivdineg are guar:intec<l to have been caught in season 
only, at'd to be packed in the purest Olive Oil or 'J'oniato. 

Of Grocers and Stores in F.tfjr/and and Abroad, 






PARQUETIME rJrh... 

Apparent Solid Parquet Floor. Removable by Tenaat. 
One Million square feet sold. 




The “OXFORD” Sectional Bookcase 


Book-lovers are invited to write for free booklet 
fully describing the handsomest, best made, least 
expensive, and only perfect Sectional Bookcase. 

WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Library Specialists, OXFORD. 

Bftabliahod ovor 100 Yaara. 





































f ' mPITS OF TRADIMO. 

Mk. W. H. Harland writes in the Loco/ Government 
^Rfoiew for February on municipal trading results. He 
||py«l a table in which— 

takings treated as trarhng concerns arc allotments and 
|3wiia!l holdings, baths and washhouses, cemeteries, electricity 
;; Jl^orks, gas works, harbours, piers and clacks, markets, slaughter- 
^hotlSCR, telephones, tramways and light railways, water works 
F^and workmen’s dwellings. The figures relate to the dec.'ide 
' ended 1908-9, which is the last year tor which the complete 
Taxation Returns are available. In the following table 
ij-ii. shown for each of the ten years the trading profit and the 
i^iaiirplus or deficit after loan service has been met and the return 


! I’espcctivciy on outstanding indcl>tedness :— 

■k ■ 

^ Trading IVofit 


Net Surplus 
or Deficit. 


Year* 



Amount. 

to licbt. 

Amount. 

Ratio 
to Debt. 

1899-1900 

/: 

/o 


/: 

% 

6,232.200 

4’8o 

S 

593,200 

©■46 

l 900 -i(;oi 

5,986, 

4*23 

D 

195.500 

0*14 

1901 -JfX )2 

6,838,7ck> 

4-5* 

1) 

94,600 

o'o6 

n;;o2-i<x)3 

8,343,800 

500 

]) 

108,500 

o‘o6 

1903-1904 

9,473,200 

S ' IS 

S 

462,400 

0’25 

I < f 04 ' i 905 

II,416,2(X) 

SS3 

s 

622, (KX) 

0 32 

1905-1906 

12,19^), I(X) 

4’S9 

D 

9».30o 

00 3 

i90(*-i9O7 

i3,(X)i,Soo 

4 'Si> 

S 

75-300 

0.03 

1907*1908 

13, i89,(kx> 

4 ,S2 

D 

408, ICXl 

0-15 

1908-n 109 

i;LI 92,5 o<> 

472 

1) 

804,000 

0*29 


Taking the whole of li»e reprcMluclivc undertakings, their 
evemie has averaged during the ten years /’25,501,700 per 
annum, and their working expenditure I5»SI5,200, giving a 
mean trading profit of j^9,986,500, whicli is wjual to a return 
of four and seven-cighlhs pci cent, on capital. I'he average debt 
service is just alxiut the trading profit, there Ireing a small 
surplus annually of ^4,5 lo. 


AGAINST THE LACE MIDDLEMAN. 

Herman Schkffaiier (ontinues in the March 
London liis grutsome de.scription of the work and 
homes of the women and children toilers in England’s 
under-world. He depicts the tragedy of the half-time 
workers in Lancashire, the using up of the population 
in the textile factories, “ the grimmest, most ghastly of 
warrens,*^ which lie in the Manchester district of 
Ancoats, the horrors of Sheffield industry, and the 
sufferings of the hice-wTjrkcrs of Nottingham. He 
quotes a stout old woman who was particularly bitter 
against the middlewoman in the lace industry. There 
is a certain vividness and picturesqueness al)Out her 
language that justifies its reproduction here :— 

“ The mouldy swine,” she exclaimed, “that stand all-fouis 
in the trough and nuzzle up the choicest bits ! Young sir, I’ve 
been at the trade thirty year, and I’ve raised my girls to it— 
the more fool 1 ! l>ut Tve never seen things so stinking bad as 
liow. And tliere’s thousands the same as me all over ilasford, 
Kadfoi'il, Mappky, and Sandiacre—with the marrow sucked 
out of our Imnes, and never a bone to suck ourselves. It’s 
.devils that drives and sharks that eats us nowadays. The work 
, -.chews all the life out of us, sir, and the middlewoin,an gets our 
T here ain’t a shabby penny in it any more—not a 
stale crust ! The bellies of most of us is sticking to our backs; 
and I’m standing here in my btKits only fx'caiise my man’s got 
work. Look at that fellow down tlic street. Kourteen year 
ago he was a brick-mason ; hadn’t a feather to fty with Gave 
^ It up, and he and his woman took to Xm middlemen. Now he 
Jdoes a woman's work, the black ferret, while his wife wheels 
her bloodv barrow over ou\ necks; Ami the iw* of iheni has 


got reeking rich bh it; to Blaclqp<»^ 
year, have rounds of beef, lega o' lainb, dinner ale, ^hiny bdo’e,: 
and all such luxuries. And never touch a thread, damn theft 
hides 1 And we-^wc has to feel br^py if we’ve got a rag 
hide our ribs, a bit of cheese, and a pair of pickles, My owiii 
daughter—the youngest—has sometimes to feed her two on ft 
penn’orth of fish. Souse, tripe, and cow-heels means a banquet 
to us—when we gets ’em.” 

He finds, as an addition to the terrible tangle of 
grked and need, the steady industrial subversion of the 
sexes. Only recently a Yorkshire factory dismissed 
900 men, and replaced them' by girls and women, in 
some oases the wives and daughters of the men, at 
wages less than one-half.” 

ELECTRIC POWER IN MINES. 

Mr. Rowland Gascoyne contributes a first article 
to Gassier*s Magazine, giving an account of the very 
general introduction of electrical power in the Trans¬ 
vaal and the revolution it has caused in practice there. 
Perhaps its most notable achievement, in view of the 
increasing depths to which mines are being sunk, is 
the solution of the winding difficulty:— 

It is unknown as yet to what depth mining operations on the 
Rand will be carried on in the future. So many difleicnt 
fiictors enter into the question, such as value of the reefs, 
working costs, underground temperature, etc., that it is imptw- 
siblc to speak definitely on the point; but it may be anywhere 
between 6 ,qqo and 12,000 feet from the surface. Ten years ago 
it seemed as though the ultimate depth capable of being reached 
would depend entirely upon the ability of the mechanical 
engineers to design suitable plants to wind ore successfully from 
great depths, and much speculation prevailed upon the subject. 
Since tlic application of cleclricily to winding purposes became 
an accomplished fact that. difiTiciilty seems to have well-nigh 
altogether disappeared, and the ultimate depth to which mining 
operations can be taken on the Rand appears to lie governe«l 
more by the value of the reefs as they grow in depth than by 
any other factor. At all events, engineers on the Rand now 
regard the deep-winding problem with every complacency, 
feeling sure that by the adoption c»f stage winding they will be 
able to wind the ore from any depth mining engineers can 
successfully extract it. 


Reading in Bed. — Jhe Kefereader, to which I 
drew attention some months ago, continues to justify 
its popularity. 

Our editor, hav- . vV 

ing had a bad 
cold last month, 
followed Mr .Glad- / 
stone’s example / 
and betook him-/ 
self to bed asl . 
the best place in i- 
which to keep on ;, 
working at an \ 
equable tempera¬ 
ture. The “ Re- 
fereader” came 

in very handy ' 

for supporting books and papers .which you want to 
read in bed without keeping your hands and arms 
outside the bedclothes, 





I RESTORE OREY HAIR 

Faded Hair Scientifically Restored 
to the Natural Shade of Youth. 


In days of old ladies ruined their hair by 
extravagant head-dresses like this worn by 
Elizabeth of Bavaria on her marriage with 
Charles VI. 

In modern times hair pads, 
hair dyes, and alleged hair 
restorers, mental stress and 
worry, are rapidly turning the 
hair of women and men pre¬ 
maturely grey. 

It is my business as a Hair 
Specialist to restore the hair 
of men and women naturally, 
harmlessly, and permanently, 
and, without using dyes or 
dangerous chemicaLs, to re¬ 
store grey hair to its natural 
colour. 

At no period in my ex¬ 
perience have I noted so 
much premature greyness and 
baldness as exists to-day, and 
I have found that a great 
cause of this degeneracy i.s 
the use of hair dye.s, shampoo powders, and 
fancy-named preparations called hair restorers, 
which contain ammonia, lead, &c., and rot 
the hair as well as injure one’s health. 

The use of a hair dye by anyone of either 
cex always gives the user an unnatural ap¬ 
pearance ; it deceives no one, and only makes 
its victim an object of pity or derision. 

The difference between Professor Paul Lind’s 
Liquid for the Hair and every other preparation 
is that rtline is a* harmless scientific discovery 
which has never yet failed to restore grey hair 
permanently to its natural colour of youth 


by beneficially acting upon the hair roots and 
the colour cells of the hair, and that it does 
this even up to seventy years of age. 

There is no other pre-^ 
panition in the world which 
will do this and at the same 
time produce a healthy growth, 
of fine, brilliant, luxuriant 
hair, the change in colour 
alway.s seeming .solely due 
to improved health, and 
causing men and women to 
look fifteen to twenty years 
younger. 

I have thousands of letters 
from grateful clients from all 
parts of the world which you 
arc invited to .see at my 
consulting rt»oin.s. 

Tliey positively prove that 
I effectually cure grcynCvSS 
from whatever cau.se arisingy 
that the restoration to Its 
original, natural colour is 
^lernianent. and not only perfectly harmless, 
but beneficial to healtli. 

FULL TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 

I do not ask you to take any risks or undergo 
any expensive treatment. I know exactly what 
my liquid for the Hair will do, and I guarantee 
it will do it. So sure am I of its goodness that 
I will forward you a free bottle and a valu¬ 
able book gratis if you will send two penny 
stamps for postage to my Consulting Room. 
PROF. PAUL LIND. 85, Dorset Hou.se, 
489a, Oxfortl Street, London, W. 



Ilclui-dress made of cardlwanf, and one yard 
and a half high^ called **//ennin." 





OPEN-AIR DIAMOND MARKET. 

In the Lady's Realm Henri Duval describes the 
‘Diamond Bourse, Paris, which, strange to say, is a 
street market, “ very mucli like the kerbstone market 
in stoc'ks and sliares that makes our own Throgmorton 
Street u roaring Bedlam/’ This diamond market is in 
front oi tin* ('ale Viennois, rue (liateaudun. By eleven 
o’clock in the morning Inlying and selling is in full 
swing, anfl the tables, both inside the cafe and on the 
pavement, are occ upied l)y men discussing the merits 
of stones gathered Irom all parts of the wc^rld. Among 
the 120 men who do business dally there are some ot 
the slirewdest diamond experts in the whole world, 
'rile majc»rity of the men are Jews, Inil th(‘re are also 
.Roumanians and (ireeks. (iiriously, lV)rl.ugal has 
become a great sr)urr<‘ of this trade ■ 

A few of llic ]>ig (k*al* rsin ihis strange? market arc |irosj)eroiis 
enough to send out men into eouiitric’s like Italy, Sp;,in and 
I'ortugal on lli<? looknuii jor cheap jewellery. 'I'hese agents 
make it th<?ir husiness to get into touch with the impoverished 
aristocracy, who are olten only too anxious to sacrihee llicir 
heirlooms for the ready cash that the agents liave at hand. 
For many years roriULial trspecialiy has been a rich mine for 
these men. I' or a Joj»g time alter the iliscovery of tlic Brazilian 
diamond fieMs in 1725 there was a steady flow of precious 
stones into the eounlry. In many cases there was no real 
knouh:dge of the true value of the jewels, and it is on record 
that sfune large “ gla.ss stones’’ that were being used as 
counters in card gAmes at C'ourt w'ere eventually <liseovered to 
be diiimouds, of almost pi ieelcss value. I’ortugal was flooded 
with these Brazilian diamonds, ami almost every household of 
im|)orlance yielded up :: rich and profitable haul, which soon 
found its way to llie little cafe in the rue t'haleaudun. 

More than £20,000, possibh twit e that sum, passes 
over the tables in a day at the ('a(e Viennois. 'I’he 
majority of the stones that change hands here 
eventually find their way to the United States. But a 
larg(‘ business is tione with tii(‘ wives (d men who have 
been recently ennobled in Kngland. (lerrnany and other 
countries. “Jewellery with a history ’’ is especially 
prized. 


^ CACAO. 

'I'liK cat'ao of the world is the subject of an oiteresting 
paper in the January Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union. C acao can only be grow-n on a small area of 
the earth’s .surface, between 20 deg. nortft and south of 
the Equator. Practically on(*-half of the year’s crop 
comes from seven Republit's (d ].atin America. J'ho 
British possessions have become remarkable prodiK crs 
of cacao in rei ent years. (V)'lon, once famous for its 
coffee, and then lor its tea, has now begun to grow 
cacao, ( ai'ao has a well-recognised food valu(‘. 'riu: 
principal constituents of the cacao bean are said to l)e 
alkaloids, starch and sugar, albuminous matters, cacao 
butter, together with \arious mineral substances. In 
the form of chocolate, the palatahility and assiinilabilit y 
of sugar mix<*d with it are \ ery much enhanced. Sugar 
“that is, carbohN'drates is now acknowledged to be a 
normal part of human Inod, in certain circumstances 
a necitssary part of it, and an) way to get sugar into the 




system, so that it will be agreeably assimilated, is td- 
help Nature to accomplish her proper ends. Chocolate 
sweets arc sometimes one of the first solid foods offered 
to the convalescent from typhoid. Some armies supply 
men in the field, after a severe march or under ex¬ 
hausting tropical heats, with chocolate sweets. In 
(‘entral America and Mexico the breakfast food of the 
inhabitants from prehistoric times has been a prepara¬ 
tion of Indian corn with the produce of the cacao tree; 
this is made into a porridge called “ tiste,” wdiich ^ 
agreeable to the taste and nourishing. The United 
States uses about i jlb. of cacao each year for each 
inhabitant, Germany about 3§, France a little over 1 j, 
England about i!,, Holland almost 9, Switzerland a 
littie over 5, and Spain not quite ^ pound. 

Holland and Switzerland export the finished article. 

The world-consumption of c acao beans has steadily 
increased, as shown by the figures for the last nine 
years:—1903, 122,526,000 kilos; 1904, 138,822,000; 
^905, 143^564,000; 1906, 156,784,000; 1907, 

156,557.000; 1908, 165,139,000; 1909, 194,835,000; 
1910, 200,779,000; 1911, 232,200,000. 



HOUSING THE WORKERS. 

A MOST usvful account of Co partnership Housing is 
given hf Mr. E. Dillon Clarke in a twopenny booklet 
issued l)y the Co-operative Printing Society. Mr. Clarke 
writes with inside knowledge as an ex-official of the 
co-partnership movement, which he wholly approves. 
His severe c riticism of cerlain’'pructices which he has 
seen growing up in the movement, practically nullifying 
and setting at naught the vital principles upon which 
the societies were; founded, will therefore carry great 
weight. He deals exclusively with the Pioneer Garden 
Sulnirl) at Ealing,its general principles and administra¬ 
tive control. 'Chat co-partnership housing is assuming 
great proportions is shown by the fact that the cost 
value? of land and Iniildings of federated sewieties is 
now' over £1,000,000 sterling. Mr. C'larke, do votes a 
third of the bcxik to a well-thought-out sc'hetne of 
housing which could be adopted by trade unions. 


PRESS GUIDES. 


“Mitchem/s Press Directory” makes iCs sixty-seventh 
appearance this year with an introductory historical survey of 
joiiriinlisni when the Directory w'.is first published and journalism 
to-dny. The article is written by W. T. Stead, whose journal¬ 
istic life spans forty-one of the sixty-seven years covered by his 
sketch. The obituary notices, with portraits, include Mr. W, 
Wellsman, of Milchcirs Directory, Mr. 11 . Laboucherc, 

Sir Percy \Y. Bunting, Mr. Moberly Bell, and other notable 
deceased. The Directory is w'ell got up, handy and complete. j 
It is an indispensable adjunct to every iiew.spaper oflice and a 
Tutt/e mecum to the advertiser. 


Three other press annuals have reached us which are invaluable 
lo advertisers, journalists, and general public alike. v @ 

“Sell’s World’s Press,” now in its thirty-first y?er of 
publication, i.ssiied by Sell’s Advertising Agency, of Fleet Street, /ifi 
is a fiimilar work, and its five hundred |iages contain over thirty 
thousand entries, together with the usual explanatory pages and 
a concise record of imnortant “Newspaper Happenings” in 
1911, among which is cnronicled the death of Mr. Henry Sell, // 




>iie (bumtcr of “ The Dictionary of llie World’s Press, *’ a 
Jjirefitory of Telegraphic-Addresses and “Commercial Intel- 
ligcnce.” An article on “The British Press,” by Sir Henry 
Lucy, and •* An Anecdotal History of British Journalism ” lend 
an added interest to this comprehensive volume. 

“Street’s Newspaper Directory” is another familiar annual, 
issued by Messrs. Street and Co., Ltd., of Searle Street, W.C. 
The book provides a well indexed and valuable mass of 
information relating to the British and Colonial press, and a 
Copy should be on the shelves of all who are interested in 
modern journalism. The four hundred pages arc accompanir’d 
by useful newspaper maps of Great Britain and Ireland, and at 
3s. 6d. the volume is cheap. 

“ Vickers* Newspaper Gazetteer,” issued by Messrs. Vickers 
and Co., Ltd., of Nicholas Lane, E,(^., also provides a 
valuable index to the British, Foreign and Colonial press. 
It is well indexed, and its simple geographical arrangement 
permits easy reference to its contents. Its price is 2s. (>d., and it 
is provided with coloured maps. 

Diet and Fitness. 

In these strenuous days more and more'atlenlioii is being 
devoted to the once neglected subject of “diet.” From the 
“Pitman” Health Food Company of Birmingham wc have 
received a number of interesting pam}>hlels bearing upon this 
subject, and it behoves all who are interested therein t«^ 
send for these invaluable booklets. In “Aids to a Simpler 
Diet,” No. 2 ol the “ Health from Food Lil.)rary” Dd., by post 
ijd.), there is ,'1 short account of “ How the Movement has 
Progressed,” togtMher with the essence of many of the bulky 
volumes which have been written on the .subject. 

An Old Firm. 

A nusiNKss quite uni()ue in its way is that which has now 
been established for more than sixty years at 31-29, Great 
Portland .Street, under the name of Mr. W. Bill. The chief 
goods supplied are the highest qualities of homespiin.s, cheviots, 
tweeds, friezes, serges, fl-anncls, and hand-knit Irish and Scotch 
hosiery. From these premises in (ireat Portland Street a trade 
is carried on with customers resident in all corners of the earth, 
while the .showrooms are open to the inspection of any resident 
or visitor in London. Quality is the outstanding feature of this 
business, and is the explanation of the unbroken connection of 
decades with llie .same customers of the highest classes both at 
home and abroad. 


“Service” Literature. 

Every branch of human activity has its corresponding litera¬ 
ture, and the “ Service ” does not form any excepiion. From 
Messrs. Masters, I.id., of Rye, we have received copies of a 
penny publication entitled the Bhujacket ami Soldier^ issued for 
sale among the men of blue and red. The numbers before us 
contain autograph copies of the favourite naval and military 
photographs of the late King and of King George V'., which 
were selected and .sent to the publishers by their Majesties lor 
use in these special numbers. From the same firm we have also 
received a collection of yarjis, “ '1‘old at One Bell.” It bears a 
foreword by Vice-Admiral Prince J-ouis of Batleriberg, and i.s 
copiously illustrated. It is sold at 2S., and its 186 pages are 
rej^ete with matter which can be recommended to^ihe perusal 
not only of those in the Services, but also to all interested in 
rheir^ life. 


A WIDE range of patterns of spring and .summer fabrics has 
reached us from the Royal Serge Warehouse of Wellington, 
8omi^'iset. Messrs. Egerton Burnett have a reputation for 
quality, and the pallerns before us are ample proof of a variety 
extensive enough to satisfy the requirements of even the most 
critical buyers. .Space rendering it impos.sible to mention the 
particular excellency of some, we commend the general excel¬ 
lency of all. Patterns to suit any requirements will be sent to 
all 'who write to the warehouse. 


The Evening ‘ Meal 

A he?ivy meal at the end of the dii>’ is gener¬ 
ally followed by a restless night. On tlie other 
hand it is not wisp li) go to bed fasting, 

A Clip of Savory and Moore’s Cocoa and 
Milk is an admirable thing to take the last 
thing at night, as, besides being highly nourish¬ 
ing and soothing-, it is very easily digested. 
People who arc unable to take lea, i-.otlee, or 
ordinary cociia can digest it witli ease and 
irnnh api>reciate its delicious flavour. It is 
highly beneficial for the brain worker, tbo.se who 
suffer from “nerves ” or any digestive weakness. 

The following testimony should be of 
interest “ Ordinary cocoa for supper used to 
cause slceple,ssness and a headache in the 
morning, whereas J can take yours and sleep 
well after it, rising quite refreshed.” Tins, 
'IS, bti, and i.v. 6r/., of all Chemists and Stores. 

SAMPLE for 3cl. POST FREE. 


A Trial Tin of the L'ocori and Milk will be sent, by return, 
post free, l<ir yi. Mention “ The keview of Reviews," and 
address: .S.-ivory .ind Moore, l.Kl., ('Iieniists to The 
l>f|.it. A. i,|i, New- Uoiiii .Slreel. l.tiiidon. 


Sc 


avory & Moore’s 

Cocoa&Milk 


INDERELLt 



16b. Od. 


You Try This Machine 

We take all the Risk. 

Simply send us 8/- mid you Ciin 
li:ivo :i CINDERELLA 8EWINQ 
MACHINE in your ow'ii hoiiiC. Thfll 
ror>ip.'iro it with hii^her priced niacliines. 
See how smoothly it runs -wJiat perfect ■ 
work it di^es uii nil cI.'issl-k of material, - 
After testini;; it, if you are not satisfied 
with it, retum it. and your 5 /- will Ijie 
paid in full. We pay carriage both ways. 

6 Different Models to choose from. 


for Ca.h have Ustai it , 

i*i yaur tyjvft noffin. 

Model 20 , as illusiruted, with Cover, with all iiiiprove.iiic.-nts and accessories, 
£2 10S< Od«p or by Eh*ven Monthly tiisi:iliuiM:!s of 5 ^,'. and one inst.'il- 
meiiL of 8 jt. Send /or the Cindereitu iltindbook ; it is quite free, 

CINDERELLA SEWING MACHINE CO., 

10F| Carthusian Street, London, E.C. 


** Sheffield Made, Haft and Blade.” 



IF VOU WANT , 

Spades, For km, | 

And other Garden Tools of the 
Highest Quality and Finish^ .'l 
ask your Ironmonger for 

“HARDY’S," I I I 

and look for this mark: 


THE HARDY PATENT PICK CO., LiMITEO. 

SHEFFIELD, ENOLAND. . | 






We (BnN Make 
Your Life SueeESSFUL. 


HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 

“I do wisli 1 was ri .succtssful aiitluir. I’d love to be a successful author and to know that thousands of 
|H*ople were rending my iKwks -the products of niy own brain—luy ihouKlils, ideas, and conception of life. I'd 
love to do ihiit, and to know that by so doing 1 was making plenty of money." 

kailier a worldly and |)erha|>s selfish ending to such an ideal ambition ! Hut why not? Vou are in the world 
and you have to live, and surely 'lis wise to choose a congenial profession which is, furthermore, more than 
f^rdin.nrilv reiimneraiivc. ^^'hy not I'hoose to be a successful author making plenty of money ? 

W'lIA'r ARK YOUR ABILITIKS? 

Arc m/ oiu‘ of those persons who would like to Ixicome a successful author, but feel that it is impossible because 
you have not the slightest idea of lu)w to do it ? Yel it is probable, given the proper training, that you art; the 
vf^ry person whose words could sway the tlioiighls and actions of millions of people. It may be that your abilities, 
now lying dormani, brought to the surhice in the proper manner, would influence ]mblishers to strive to obtain 
the privilege, nay, honour, of producing your works! Why not? You yourself Ciinnot tell. But there 
is an Institution whie.h has fjoen sfK;ci.'illy founded to meet the needs of such as yourself. This Institution can 
sift down yoiii abi)iiit;s and your capacities until the right germ is discovered, and then can train tins germ so that 
you can easily become a truly successful author. 

A BRIGHT OR DULL FUTURK? 

Tli(;re are thousands of struggling young would-be authors, who, lacking the proper trainii\g and following 
the wrong train of tliouglit and action, are making miserable chaos of lives which could easily be made bright, and 
even wealthy, if only put into the right channel. Do not let this hapi)en to you, Let it be a warning to you that 
without the propc:r training you cannot hope to become a successful author. Nevertheless, let it presage a future 
life of fame and realised ambition by adopting the wise course of reueiving that very proper training neccsssry 
to the aspiring author. 

A WI.SK RKFLKCT'iON. 

If you have already launched yourself into the literary sea with even moderate success, pause over this article, 
liecaiise the College can etjually assist you. If you have not even contemplates I entering the world of letters, turn 
it over in your mind and remember that here right at your hand is a promise perhaps of fame, but anyway of 
lemuneratioii according to your ability to grasp and retain all that the Empire C^orrespondence College* can teach 
you. This College was founded to supply a deficiency not filled by any existing CorresfX)ndencc ('ollege, and 
is receiving the active support of Mr. W. T. Stead, himself one of the most famous literary men of modern times. 


IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Of all employment, that of the Civil Service is mo.si 
pleasurable and holds the most promise of certain 
remunerative jxiy. In the Civil Service a young man 
or woman is a.ssured of an annual increase in salary^ 
of satisfactory enuilumeiUs, holidays, sick leave and pay, 
superannuation, and in the case of ladies, a marriage 
dowry. No employment exiuld be better, no employer 
could be kinder than this—ihe (!^ivil Service, or, in other 
words, the Government. 

To obtain a position under this ideal employer it is 
absolutely necessary to possess certain qualifications 
which can only be obtainc*d after a proper training. 
Such a training is easily imparted to any young man or 
woman through the post by the Empire Correspondence 
College, which already lues secured the futures of 
thousands who have placed themselves under its tuition. 

I'ull particulars are given in the Prospectus w'hich 
is sent to any address on demand. 


IN COMMERCIAL LIFE. 

Why are .so many young men and women remaining 
in offices striving and struggling to make ends meet, 
every day Vmt a repetition of yesterday, nothing to relieve 
the monotony, subsisting on poor wages, with entire 
lack of lho.se little lu.vurics so dear to the heart of all ? 

Simply a lack of training. Not optX)rtunity. Not 
misfortune. Simply lack of training. There arc oppor¬ 
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LONDON, April x, 1912. 

Last month J vvrolv, luul wrote 
Back truly, that Britain stood on the 

from Purgatory, brink of ITell. I’his montli J write 
not less truly that Britain, having 
escaped TIell, is returning from the purifying flames of 
Purgatory. Whereat let us thank (lod and glorify His 
Holy Name for e\er. March has been a dark and 
dolorous month- a month of grim suspense and sore 
affliction, a trying month, a testing month, Imt never¬ 
theless it is likely to be remembered long in our annals 
as one of crowning inen’y. ‘‘For whom the Lord lovtlh 
He chasleneth, and scourgc'th every son whom He 
receiveth,” and although “ no chastening for the pre¬ 
sent is joyous, Init grievous, nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
lh(!m which are cxen'ised therel)y. Wherefore lift up 
th(‘ hands wliich hang down, and tin; feeble knees, and 
make straight paths for jour feet.” flow appositely 
the familiar versc's from tlu* Epistle to the Hebrews 
apply to the jin'sent situation ! For the making of 
straight paths, lest that w hich is lame be turned out 
of the w'ay, is the task to wliich the nation is now 
addressing itself, and wo shall tio well to take as our 
order of the day, “Follow' peaee and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” Wliich lesson, if it 
be indeed taken seriously to lieart, will be well worth 
the fifty millions sterling wduch Britain is computed 
to lia\ e lost in the Month of 'Irial. 

Fhe fining-pot is for silver and the 
furnace for gold, but tlie I.ord 
the Furnace. trieth the lioarts. We have been 
tried, and we have not been found 
weanling. From the highest to the lowest, from the 
King upon the throne to the humblest of his .subjects in 
the depth of the mine, wc have been subjected to a 
stern ordeal, and if w'c have not come out pure gold 
from tlie refiner’s fire, we can at least thank God and 


OF THE World. 


take ( ourage from tlie fact that there lias liecn so little 
dross to be burnt awaj’. 'The IVime Minister and the 
T.ord ('liancellor lioth referred in terms of gratitude 
and pride to llu* evidence which this stern crisis has 
r(^veale(.l of the resources of our national character. 
The way in w'hi(‘h this strike lias been La ed aiuf settled 
has been the admiration and the wonder of the world, 
“ The British deniucriic y,” e\cl:iiin(‘<l a Norwegian 
observer, “ has set an oVijeci lesson to tli(‘ world.” Even 
Maximilian Harden has been (‘onslraiued to .|)av a 
tribute ol admiration to the st‘lf control and the dignity 
w ith vvhieh this conflict has been l arried on. A I'reiich 
corresp()nd(‘nl chronic led in arnazemcnl the fact that 
at the fiercest moment of the soc ial war leaders on both 
sides met as friends, anrl tliat the bill (‘mess of the 
industriid strife never poisoned the n‘lali()ns of the 
men and the mine-owners. 'J'herc were not wanting evil 
ones, emissaries of Satan, wflio were jirornpt lo proffer 
counsels of hatred and malignity, Th.e inciters to 
class liatrcd were busy on Iioih sides. I Ini the nation 
heeded them not. So it has come lo |>ass that wc can 
look back upon wlial Ihrealencd to be a plunge into 
Hell w’ith the dc^vout ihankfnlness of those who have 
emerged from the jnirifying fires of I'lirgatory, 

f irst and foremost, honour must 
“Blessed are he rendenal where honour is most 
the Peacemakers. King and his Prime 

Minister, for tlie patient, .strenuous, 
and wcariles.s encrg\' with which from first to last they 
kdioured in the cause of peac e. I say the King, because 
Mr. Asquith would be tlie first to arknowT‘dge how 
keen was the interest taken b\’ His Majesty in the 
efforts made for the compo.sing of the strife which 
threatened to convulse the realm, and how ardently 
and sympathetically His Majesty encouraged his 
Prime Minister to persevere in the paths of peace 
Of Mr. Asquith it is difficult to speak too highly. 
From first to last he show-ed a statesmanlike appre. 



station of the gravity of the crisis. He made the 
|s(ppeasement ol tM strife the first order of the da\' 
^nd pf every day. Surrounded by the chief Ministers 
;ipf his Cabinet, aided and advi.scd by the tried experts 
iof the Board of Trade, he toiled day in and day out, 
^eek-dayand Sunday, at the thankless task of removing 
llaisunderstandings, of (bearing away obstacles, and of 
the firm foundations of a settled peace. He 
,s no mere Falkland Inipotently ingeminating Peace, 
peace ! He fought for pea<'e as generals figlil lor 
jyictory on the field of l•^lltU^ and if pane hath her 
*|^ictories no less renowned than war, jMr. Asquith 
^ indeed entitled to the laurel crown and the victor’s 
fJwreath. More than onct' it seemed as if the combat 
going against liinn Hut he never faltered and 
|bc never feared. lU' ioiight the good fight from first 
^to last with mar\ (‘llous tein|)er, with invincible resolve, 
%nd in the end he had the rare distinction of bringing 
ifhe strife to a rUisv amid the plaudits of both the 
^combatants and an outluirst of grateful appreciation 
;i|rom tlie nation at large. To him, indeed, may be 
l^aid, ** Well (lone, good and faithful servant.” 

If the first place belongs to the 
Prime Minister, the second must 
he ai'cordcd to the miners. There 
are a million of them, plain, 
w^ho .spend arduous lives in the 
of death, wringing from the deep 
^hidden womb of the earth the fiery life tliat \'italises 
the industry of the world. They W'cre led by men 
of their rank, honest and painstaking, but who had 
never before been thrust into the limelight to play 
a leading rcle in a great national crisis. They had to 
bold their own in argument with the ablest brains 
which money could purchase and to confront day by 
day the picked intellects of the Administration. That 
they blundered badly at times, that they occasionally 
flinched where leaders of more moral courage or, let 
us say, audacity, iniglit have greatly dared, and that 
they managed things so curiously that at the last 
they all went into the Lobby against the Bill which 
conceded to the lull the individual minimum wage 
for wliicli the strike was originally declared—all this 
ipnnay be admitted. But over and above all these 
^things stands the (act that these leaders, with a divided 
icPunsel and an imj)aticni million, never lost their 
temper or self-control, always confronted their antago¬ 
nists with a united front, and finally succeeded in 
achieving a triumph for l-abour w hich last year seemed 
to be altogether beyond the sphert* of practical politics, 
^hd when the. end came tlu^y .showed neither exulta¬ 
tion in victory nor re.scntment against their adver- 


The Miner. 

uncuUurcd men, 
Constant [)resenc(: 


The Nation. 


saries, but applied themselves with a will to secure 
the speedy eflacement of all traces of the war. 

The strike was hailed at its incep- 
tion as the most magnificent 
demonstration of the .solidarity of 
Labour the world had yet seen. 
It was eedipsed before it ended by a still more magni¬ 
ficent demonstration of the solidarity of the nation. 
The struggle for the minimum w'age in the mines 
incidentally entailed the total loss of all wage.s by 
nearly a million other w'orkers, the paralysis of 


trade, the cessation of business. Men, women and 
children shivered in the bitter east wind before fircless 
grates. Advertisements are the stimulus of trade, 
and during the strike the advertising business was cut 
up by the roots. Priniem' Ink for April says a single 
advertising agent cancelled orders for £100,000 in the 
first three weeks of the strike. The railway companies 
curtaiUxl their passenger services, and counted their 
losses by half a million a week. In llie Potteries and 
elsewhere yjrivate charity fed hundreds of thousands 
from day to day to keep them from dying of starvation. 
But in the^direst hour of distre.ss and of suspense there 
w^as neither panic nor passion. Silently and uncom¬ 
plainingly, rich and poor .set their teeth and grimly 
decid(.(] to see the thing through, helping each other 
as l)est the\’ could until the ordeal was over. 

It was a sii^ht for sin and wrong 
Anil slavish tyranny to set^, 

A sight to make our faith more fierce and strong 
In high humanity. 

The Government, meaning thereby 

The Government. administrative positions, 

both local and national, showed 
themselves worthy of their trust. 
If any exception may be noted—such as the prosecution 
of Tom Mann and the Syndicalist printers, errors of 
judgment due to excess of zeal on the part of local 
functionaries—they are but the exceptions which 
prove the rule. The local authorities, it is true, had but 
little to do in the task of maintaining order. The miners 
themselves maintained such order that the Chief 
ConstaWe of Wigan jocularly declared that he would 
have to put his policemen on short time. But on the 
few occasions on which order was imperilled the 
authorities acted with energy, but without fluri:y\ The 
Home Secretary made no parade of troops, but the 
moment they w'ere needed they were despatched in 
sufficient force to make resistance impossible. But the 
chief burden of the Government fell upon the broad 
shoulders of John Burns, and nobly did he respond to 
the trust. Mr. Burns has been of late years somewhat 
too much absorbed in the administration of his Depart- 
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inent to appear much in the limelight' This crisis 
brought him his reward. Confronted by a widespread 
distress and unemployment, compared with which the 
Lancashire Cotton Famine was a flcal)ite, John Burns 
addressed himself to the work of coping with the 
emergency with splendid composure and tireless 
energy. It is an amazing fact that during all these 
trying weeks not a complaint and hardly a (|ueslion 
w^as addressed to the Local Government lioard. 
Firmly putting his foot down upon panicky proposals, 
some of which emanated from the 
highest quarte-s in Church and State 
Mr. Burns applied himself diligently to 
encourage, to direct, and to stimulate 
the administration of relief 1)\' local 
authorities and voluntarv agera'ies 
throughout the country, 
never lost his head or failed 
to bring to his task a cheerv 
confidence that things would 
work out all right if they 
were only tackled in 
the right wa\. And 

he has had his reward/ [SOUTH WALES_ __ 
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HfcldRTHUHBERLAND j^^B Looking hack uve||j 
DEMAND perils thatconr 

fronted the Local 
Cl o \' e r n rn e n t; 
lioard last month 
we salute the Pre¬ 
sident with, “ ]fere's to the 

^ captain who weathered the, ' 

HAND Rr 

storm! 

^ I file House of 

jJl Parliamont. ('ommons showed 

fj III) admirably iii^ 

m the Iat(‘ ('risis. 'J'hc great Nationid^ 
f Palaver showed that it could on occasion? 
hold its tongue. SiletK'e in ( ortain crises ^ 
golde n, while speech is only silver. Mug® 
impatient nonsens(’ was written l)y some news-^: 
[liipcrs about th(‘ duty oi debating in public: 
dtdicale questions which were tlie subject of; 
iu‘gotia lions in private. But the House was 
unmoved l)y these gadflies C)f the lA)bby. So; 
long as an arnicalile arrangement was possible 
it !ield its peace, and when legislation becamd' 
necessary it legislated with a rapidity that 
almost take.s away the breath. The House of 
I-ords also deserves a w ord of praise. It effaced 
itself. If only it would follow the same course 
in other crises it would earn a high place 
among those institutions which have donejj; 
their duty. The debates in both Houses w^ere 
not unw^orthy of the occasion. T’hey were 












ler protracted nor irrelevant. The speeches even 
tie most extreme,men were moderate and sensible 
lif befitted the representatives of a nation in the throes 
a crisis. The speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
^corge, Mr. Thomas Lough. Mr. Brace, and Mr. 
:^tephen Walsh were memonible.* Only one unworthy 
i^eech was delivered by any leading man, and that 
|jvas not spoken at Westminster. 

One, and one only, national reputa¬ 
tion was made during ill's crisis 
on the miners’ side. Tbt speech 
was (leli’v’ered in ('ommittee by 


Mr. Stephen Walsh. 


|Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.I\ lor Ince, when the Mini¬ 
mum Wage [fill was in Committee. C'itizenship, he said, 
Was higher tlian Iradt' unionism, and when the national 
interc.sts w^ere in danger he would stand l>y the S'ale. 

therefore declared liimsell in favour of making the 
most of the Act. Defending himself afterwards before 
miners’ meetings in Lan< ashire, Mr. Wal.sh said r- 

j Therr li:ul Ihhmi (*xlroiiiisfs, mainly from Sonili Wales, who 
advised ihe cvmft*n.MU*e to dely llu: (lovcrnmcnl and to 
out the tran‘'porl workers and .*=0 stianglc ilio lile ol Ihe nation. 
That would have nieaiil starvation, children cryin|,^ for hiead 
,|«nd women hc-aril rokeii, and des|>erale men with policemen’s 
batons and soldiers’ h.iyonels in liieir luKlies. It would have 
iiieani civil war. 11 he iiail remained silent and allowed their 
people to be haloiu d and sabred as they would have been, he 
would have been uinvotihy of lire minorN^ confidence and would 
have felt a coward and a skulk all the days of his Ijle. . . . 
People Avere talking about his trtaclicry to liis fillnw-mcn. 
Ho flung the lie hack in llu? teeth of those who hroiighl such a 
charge. 'J'lu- juinciple of the niinimum wage having been 
conceded after a figlit extending over fifty years, it was ibe 
duty of the men to accept the Act and to do their utmost to 
eliminate all that was bad m it. 


Many other lenders of the miners took tlie same line. 
But to Mr. W alsli belongs the honour of liaving dearly 
formulated the fundamental truth that “ ('itizenship 
is higher than 'Trade Ihiionism.” Lowell wrote :— 

The nation claims our fealty. We grant it so, but then 
Bcfmc man nradc us citizens great Natuic made us men. 


But if Humanity takes pr<‘cedence of the vSlate, 
Citizenship gots before any class interest, even 
when tlial class is as numerous as the trade unions. 

The Opposition failed to rise to the 


The Opposition. 


occasion. It was throughout nega¬ 
tive, reminding us of Disraeli’s 
famous apliorisrn, “Conservativism 
is the mule of politics that engenders nothing.” Mr. 
Bonar Law did well in deprecating dcliate. He did 
well also in giving place to Mr. Ballour, whose return 
to the leadership—actual though not formal--was 
bailed with general enthusiasm. But, otherwise, none 
of the Unionist leaders distinguished themseh'es. 
They suggested as possible solutions methods which 
were manifestly iin]>ossihle, and they shrank afraid 


from the heroic counsel.? of Mr. Garvin, who for olice 
has utterly failed to ride the whirlwind and direct 
tlie storm. Once bit, twice shy is apparently the 
motto of the Unionist Party. The worst thing about 
the Opposition was that its note was throughout one 
of bitter, almost nancorous dislike and distrust of 
Labour. It was said in the Lobby that the one thing 
the younger Tories were wishing for was .such a pro¬ 
longation of the strike as would bring the soldiers into 
the fi(dd ; for a few dead colliers >^H)uld be a welcome 
addition to the assets of the Tory Party. Of course 
this will be repudiated as a calumny. I merely 
chronicle it as a story current in the Lobby, and firmly 
believed by many Liberals. 

Among the minc-owmers the only 

The mne-owners. Personality which emerges dis 
tinctly towering above the throng 
is that of Mr. D. A. Thomas, of 
the (.ambrian ComI)inc, whose attitude of irrecon- 
rilaVile opposition to the miners’ demands in council 
did not prevent him making very moderate proposals 
for the settlement of the controversy. His letter to 
tlie l imes was a masterpiece ol clear statement, and 
his relations with the miners were of iinliroken friendli¬ 
ness and of mutual esteem. Sir A. Markham was the 
only other mine-owner conspicuous above the crowd, 
but he was more in the camp of the miners than of 
lliose of his own class. His mines are rich enough for 
him to concede any minimum without being ruined., 
Ministers did not resort to legis- 
Xho lation until all other means had 

Minimum Bill. failed. It was only when they 

found that all the miners and 
65 per cent, of the? mine-owners were agreed that there 
should be a minimum wage that they most reluctantly 
resorted to legislation for the purpose of cocTcing the 
recalcitrant minority to stand in line wdth the majority. 
'J’he Act is loosely drawn , and as it provides no penalties 
for the violation of its provisions it may be regarded 
from one point of view as a mere pious declaration ; 
from another point of view it is a. revolutionary new 
departure. The vital clause is the first, which begins 
thus :— 

I. —(i) It shall be an implied term of every contract for the 
employment of a workman nndergroimd in a coal mine [which 
■ncliides ironstone mines] that the employer shall pay to that 
workman waj:»es at not less than llie minimum rate settled 
under this Act and applicable to that workman. 

Then, after setting forth exceptions and conditions, 
Clause 2 declares :— 

Minimum rates of wages and district ruffcs for the purposes oi 
this Act shall be settled separately for each of the districts 
named in the schedule to this Act by a body of persons recog- 
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nised by tbe Board of Trade as the joint district board for that 
district. 

The Board of Trade may recognise any body of persons 
which it considers fairly and adequately to represent 
both workmen and employers— 

the chairman of which is an independent person appointed by 
agreement between the persons representing the workmen and 
employers respectively on the bo<ly, or in defiiuit of agreement 
by the Board of 'frade. 

This chairman will liave a casting vote when men and 
employers disagree. If, in a fortnight after the passing 
of the Act, no joint district board has been formed, 
the Board of'I'radc may either forthwith, or after such inter\:il 
as may seem to them necessary or expedient, aj)point .such jx r- 
son as they think fit to act in the place of the joint disiricl 
board, and, while that appointment contimies, this Act shall he 
Lonslnied, so far as respects that district, as if the person si> 
appointed were substiluled for the joint district board. 

Workmen who arc aged and infirm. 
Conditions f,,ji complv with the 

Limitations. conditions as to regularity and 
efiTu ient'y laid down by the rules, 
are excluded from Uic benefit of the Act. 'I'he Act 


be interfered with. On the other.hand, district boards 
may exempt mines from the general minimum by" 
fixing a special minimum for- such mines. The clause 
governing this matter is of great importance. It runs 
as follows 

The joint district board of any district shall, if it is shown 
to iluiii thill any general district minimum rale or gcMieral 
district rules are not ajiplicable in the case of any coal mine 
within llic district or of any class of coal mines within the 
district, or in the case of any class of workmen, owing to the 
special circumstances of the mine or class of mine or workmen, 
set lie a special iiiiiiimuni rale (cither liiglier or lower than the 
general district rale) or special district rules (i‘ither more of lests 
siringcni than the general dislricl rules) for that mine or class of, 
mines or class of workmen, and any sucli special rate or special, 
rules shall he the rate or rules applicable to that mine, class of 
mine, or class of workmen, instead of the general district 
mininiiini rale or general tlisiriet rules. 

Without this jirovision many mines would be shut 
down altogether, 

'i'he only serious dispute arose 

.. between the miners ami thcf 

6 and 2. 

Government over the demand 


remains in force for three years. Wages fixed liy the 
district board shall remain for twelve months unaltered 
except by mutual agreement. At the end of twelve 
months either y)arty can give three months’ notice of 
their desire to vary the minimum. Existing special 
agreements to pay higher than the minimum shall not 


made by. the former that 
(‘lanse r (i). (juoted above,should define the minimunE| 
wage as that of five shillings j)er day for adults and 
two shillings per day for lioys for those engiigecl at 
fixed wages. It was because this defin lion of the 
minimum was not inserted in the Ifill that the Labour 
Party voted against the third rc*ad- 
ing. The demand \^a.s suyiported in 
the Caliinet by Air. Llo\'d George 
and Mr. Ruxlon, and it met w'itli 
much support outside. Personally I 
thought the demand might have 
been concedt'd as a temjiorary pro¬ 
vision, lerniinating with the provi¬ 
sional period during which wages,, 
were Ix'ing fixed. 'I'he miners^ how- ■ 
ever, would not listen to any such, 
compromise, and the Cabinet was 
shut u|) to a plain yes or no to the 
demand tliat Parliament should 
fix definitely for three years the fiVe 
shillings and two shillings minima. 
Mr. Asquith, vigorously supported 
by Lord Loreburn, Lord Morley, 
and, it is said, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, resisted the demand, not 
because they regarded five shillings 
as excessive, but because they 
rightly questioned the right of Par¬ 
liament to lay dow'n hard and fast 4, 
rules as to what should be paid in 
any industry. If this were done for 
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Mr. Bull : “ Look here, my friend. Nobody wants you to be worse off and 
everyone wants you to be better off than you were before. It may be difficult to 
put it in exact words and figures in an Act of Parliament, hut it’s what we all mean ! 
Can't we put an end to all this distress that is falling on innocent people ? ” 
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the miners similar clemands would be pressed by all 
other trade unions, and there would be no end to it. 
Having constituted the district boards, it would not 
be wise to witlulravv from them the right to fix the 
rates of district wages as \vell as the rates to be paid 
for hewing. I'hc* miners threatened to ('ontinue the 
strike unless their deniunds were eoneeded, but ultim¬ 
ately the\’ conseiUt'd to refer the ejuestion to a ballot 
of* the men. which is now (April i) l)eing taken. 

'J'lu‘ more the Minimum bill is 
The Magnitude considered the more immense will 
Minimum Bill. he seen to be the new departure 
which it initiates, llenceforlhj 
tW’o principles l)ecome part and parcel of our industrial 
.life. First, that tlu* worker must have a reasonable 
^living wage, and, secondly, that when men and their 
,^rnployers cannot agree what that wagt‘ i.s to be, the 
government, through the Hoard of 'I radc, must step 
lia and either organise represeiitativt* district boards 
an independent ehairman to .settle the ciuestion^ 
if that is impo.ssiblc, it must appoint its own repre- 
|lentative to proceed to the district and fix up the 
^^ispute. It is not eompulsor\ urbitrarion. No 
l^nalties are prescribed in case either party disregards 
aw'ard. But public opinion, which is a vague 
potent Chief Justice, will mete out .sharp puni.sh- 
to those who after fret* and full hearing, re])udiate 
i|h award either of the district board or of the Hoard 


of JYade. It is in trades disputes as in international 
arbitration. The award cannot be enforced either by 
law or by force. But the public has in its hands the 
Boycott, A strike persisted in after an award has 
been given would dry up strike contributions, would 
paralyse charily and cut down credit. On the whole, 
the Minimum Wage Bill is a maximum stride towards 
indu.strial peace. 

'I’he indirect t^onseqiiences of the 

The Condition Minimum Wage Bill are even 
of the , ^ . r . 

People Question, greater than any resulting from its 

provisions. 'J’he miners, after all, 
are but a million men and boys, 'rhere are forty-five 
millions of people in these islands. The Minimum 
Wage Bill affects the million directly and the forty-five, 
million indirectly. Mr. Arthur Mee, writing in Public 
Opinions remarks quite truly liiat “ on every hand 
it is freely adniitled that nothing will ever be the 
same again after this crisis, 'the nation has entered 
upon a new path.” And the first outward and visible 
sign of tlie nevv departure is that the Condition of the 
People Question is now the fust order of the day. 
'I’he declaration of the Government at the close of a 
brief debate on Syndicalism w^as perhaps of more, 
i nportance than even the passing of the Minimum 
Bill. Mr. llobhouse .said there was an amendment 
by Mr. Sherwell wdiich more nearly expressed the 
views of the Government than the motion before the 
House, and which they would be much more willing 
to accept. This amendment ran as follows :— 

"I'lu? interests of the Slate and of social order could best be 
secured ])y iimneUialc consideration of the causes of the unrest 
now and lately j>rcvailing among the working classes. 

Mr. Uobhouse went on to say tliat other countries 
had already caused inquiry to be made. lie 
continued :— 

The Government were prepared and indeed had begun to 
make inquiry, some limited inquiry, as to tlie rise in prices and 
the cost of living in this country ; but be thought it would be 
far more satisfactory to get a far wider inquiry tlian that which 
bad been carried out in other countries, and the Government 
would be prcp.'ncd to assent to some wider inquiry than wa.s 
going on at present. If liis lion, friend the member for 
j liuldersfield moved his amendment the Government would 
accept it. 

If wc turn to Mr. Sherwell for 
“A Far Wider information as to the scope of 
Inquiry.** this “ far wider inquiry,” he leaves 

us in no doubt as to its far- 
reaching scope. Speaking a day or two after Mr^ 
Hobhouse, he said 

I believe that the time has come when Parliament must pre* 
pare for the new' responsibilities wliich the needs of the times 
are ihrusling upon it, by thoroughly and systematically investi¬ 
gating the conditions of social and national life, especially in so 


far as those conditions bear upon vvaces and prices and upon 
fluctuations in the cost of living. That will j-how the way 
to remedies that cannot safely be sought without knowledge. 
Mr. Hobhouse’s speech encourages me in ilic hope that Parlia¬ 
ment will earnestly address itself to a thorough and far-reaching 
investigation of the conditions of life for the pco|,k*. 

1 suppose this means a Royal Commission, with a wide 
mandate. A series of small sub-commissions, each 
charged with one branch of the inquiry, would enable 
the work to be carried through with celerity. It is 
to be hoped the Condition of the People Commission 
will not be like the Divorce Commission, w-hich, utter 
taking twelve months to collect evidence, is apparent!} 
taking another twelve months in which to make up 
its mind. Mr. Asquith is, however^ not satisfied that 
a Royal Commission will meet the recjuiremenls of 
the case. 

The effect of the pacific settlement 
Looking of fho minimum w^ages (|uestiou 
Further Afield. in Britain is likely- to lie felt far 
and wide throughout the world. 
For, as Lowell sang,— 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through llie broad eartliV 
aching breast 

Runs a thrill id joy prophetic, trembling on frouveast to west. 
Through tile walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous 
l.hi*be 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earlli's systems to and fro. 
At the birth of each new ora, with a recognising start 
Naliun wildly looks at nation standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the 
Future’s heart. 

When the Minimum Bill was passing a Scandinavian 
observer in the Lobby said : “ This is the greatest 
event that has happened since the French Revolution.” 
And a vision of a new Heaven and a new- earth has 
undoubtedly begun to dawn on many darkened eyes 
all over the world. 

Great expectations are apt to be 

greatly disappointed. The Svndi- 
Perlls Ahead, ^ r . ^ V • , . i J ^ 

cahst anarchists stand ready to 

profit by every failure of Govern¬ 
ment to realise the ideal. But again, to quote Lowell 
when he wrote exultingly over the new energy divine 
of Toil’s enfranchised glance :— 

And if it be a dream, 

The dreams which nations dream come true, 

And shape the world anew. 

If this be a sleep, 

Make it long and make it deep. 

While labour so slcepeth, 

His sorrow is gone, 

No longer he weepeth. 

But smilclh and slcepeth. 

His thoughts on the Dawn. 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

Ah I ?f he awaken, 

God shield us all then, 

If this dream, rudely shaken. 

Shall cheat him again. 


Mere man has revolted against the 
M.. 1- womi;n. and aftet 

the manner of his kind he has hit 
out at the weakest thing within 
range of his fists and Jcnocked it down. In other words, 
he has rejected the Conciliation Bill by a majority of 
fourteen, which he read a second time last year by a 
majority of 167, not in the lea.st becau.se he does not 
believe in woman’s suffrage, but because he wants to 
“ teach these window-smashing women to behave.’’ 
1 'hat the window-smashers hated the Conciliation Bill, 
and that by rejecting it Man goes far to justify theirmajor 
premiss that all men, especially all memliers of Parlia¬ 
ment, ought never to be trusted ; these ('onsideratiops 
do not weigh with him one atom, 'the dear, delightful, 
illogic al John Bull ! One cannot help Io\-ing him ; he 
so hysterical, illogii al, irrational, impulsive, and cvery^ 
thing else that Sir Almrotli Wriglo says chfiracterisfesfe 
Jolui Bull’s wife. They are a worthy pair, well mtitchc?|[y; 
and their children are like unto them. 'l‘he eausc of th$: 
women has suffered a temporary set-back, just 
the cause of Home Rule was pul back by the murdef 
of T.ord Frederick Cavendish. The l(;aders of tb@; 
W.S.P.l’. arc, to the great body of the suffragists, whil?; 
the Invincibles were to the great liody of Irish Home 
Rulers. Of course, window-smashing is nothing lik^ 
so heinous a crime as the assassination of an Iri^ 
Secretary, but both are alike in being appeals tp^ 
violence which irritate without intimidating those tp 
whom they are addressed. 1 

What the women sliouJd do it 

What the Women f'’*” wonifii to docide. Far b^: 

Should Do. it for a inert* man to arrogate 

himself the right to direct tb^| 
political strategy of poiili( ians who are at least aiij| 
capable of framing their own policy as any politiciai^^ 
in Parliament. But it mav without presumption 1 ^ 
remarked that if men were, in their place there is nS 
doubt what men would do. They would accept witjj^ 
grim stoici.sm the temporary rebuff, recognising tb^ 
it was but the natural and inevitable penalty due fp® 
a false move. But then they would set to work 
organise the League of the Unenfranchised in every corl^ 
stituency so as to render it difficult to carry any candid 
date who would not pledge himself to vote the 
way. And they wn^uld make a vigorous effort to combii!^ 
all branches of the movement into one federated wholi&| 
At present the women are all at sixes and sevens. Thi^j 
all want some kind of a Bill, but they cannot 
upon what kind of Bill it is they want. They all agrPii 
that .some action should be taken, but they canhjp 
agree as to what that action should be. One extremi^ 
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Sjf ^erftiixs/L>M of t fur froprietoyrt of** Punch,'*] 

In the House of Her Friends. 

,** To iJiink llial, aJ'h'i- all llu’sr yt’iirs, 1 .shouM 1)C the first 
niailyr,” 


mutters ‘‘ l)onjl)s,” another says “revolvers’'; i\ third 
would smash wimlows ; Jlrs. Despard would have Uu‘iti 
go bareheaded ; others are dishearteiu‘d and jiroposu 
nothing. H women eould but get a suriieient number 
of women in e\ erv eon.stii.uene\ to refuse to c anvass 


for or to support an}’ eaiididate who would not 
vole for their enlranehisemenl, and to pledge tliem- 
selves to work against any candidate wJto was a 
declared o|)ponent of woman's suffrage, they would 
have no reason to des].)air. The ITiionists in any^ 
case will probaidy i-nfrancbise them next Ikirliament. 

The liiidget is to be taken on 

^ April 2nd. Tarliament rises for 

r Parliamentary . , , . n 

Outlook. die hiielest ol all Laster Recesses 

du' day after, to meet again after 
^^aster Tuesday, riien we are to have the Horne 
;;kule Bilk After that the Bill disestablishing the Wel.sh 
|l0mrch^ and after that, again, in the far-off distance, 
|we are promised t he llanhond SiilYrage Bill. Nobodv 
fvants the Manhood SulYrage Bill exe(?pt those who 
Iferish to conveiT it into a Womanhood Suffrage Bilk 
^ there is no ihance fd carrying an amendment 


substituting adult ” for “ man ” in Committee on 
the Bill, the zeal of many has growm cold. There 
is no need for any further liesitation in facing 
the facts. No Suffrage Bill, whether manhood or 
adult, has a ghost of a chance of passing this year. 
Tlie House of (.’ominons has not the lime, the Tfoui-e 
ol Lords has not the will, to deal with the rec oust ruction 
of the ( onsiitution at the fag-end of a Session the 
heart of which has been consumed by' the Minimum 
Bill, Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment. If we 
can get the Blurul Voting Bill througli this Session, 
there is a chance that in two ycjars' time, after pas.sing 
it througli the House twice more, it may become la\V 
in spite of the Lords. More than that it is in vain 
to pray for. If Ministers really meditat(^ .seriously 
dc'aling with the franchise and redistribution, the sooner 
they set a .small (Vimmitteo to work out the details 
the better. 

'J'he Home Rule Bill will be be- 

„ ^ ft^te the coLiutrv 1 adore these pages 

Home Rule Prospects. , , ", , , . 

reach Ihet^yeof the reader. It is 

therefore idle to write anything 
alioLil the iTicasure which Mr, Ascjuith will iiitrodiiee. 
'klu' important thing to rememhcT is that, although it 
is nominally tlu‘ Bill of a Cabinet in which no Irish 
member has a, seat, it is in reality' Llie Ihll of Mr, Red¬ 
mond, Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. J*. O’t'onnor, who, as 
an Informal eoinrnitteeof the Irish party, have attended 
frequent councils at Downing Street lor the purpose 
of assisting Ministers in drafting the measure. It 
would in cYvry way have been ]:)referalde if the Irisli 
Junto had beitn saddled with the direct responsibility 
of framing the measure, and if, in the first instance, 
it ha<l been introduced by’ Mr. Redmond as the Bill 
whi‘ h Irishmen had trained to meet llu* a.spirations 
ol the Iiidi nation. But nothing scares the Nation¬ 
alists S(; nuK'li as a demand that they should define 
what the Irish nation re(]uires for the legitimate satis¬ 
faction of its Nationalist aspirations. It is probable 
the great triplet, R. I). 0 ., will re].)iidiate the .sliare 
in framing the Bill which e\’er\'one lielieves to l>e their 
due. For that we rnu.st wait and see what will happen 
when the Dublin Convention meets to consider the 
Ihlk The moral courage necessary to lead is not often 
possessed by nominal leaders on eitlier side of the 
Irish Sea. 

The most extraordinary thing 
Optimism To-day. Irish question is the 

To-morrow ? unusual optimi.sm of the National¬ 
ists and also of their Liberal sup¬ 
porters. Mr. Redmond told the great meeting in Dublin 
on March 31.st 1 entertain a confident belief that 
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the Home Rule Bill will be a great measure. It will be 
adequate for the purpose of those who promote it. . . . 
We have everything to encourage us. Believe me 
Horne Rule is winning. Wo will have a Parliament 
sitting in College Green sooner than the most sanguin<" 
and enthusiastic man in this crowd believes/' 'rhese 
be bold words. Hope springs eternal in the luiniaii 
breast^ and it is never well to discourage optimism* 
Ministers at Westminster seem to be almost as con¬ 
fident ; they talk airily about the financial difficulty, 
they pooh-pooh the problem of the representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament,and the>' assure their 
followers that all is going as merry as a marriage-bell. 
Again I say it is well; it is alwa\ s good to expect llu; 
best, l>ut to pre])arc for the worst ; and when the 
Thing ]iapj)ens which the Destinies decreed, to make 
the best of it, saying “ Kism(‘t ! Hallelujah ! A g(UKl 
many |)eo]fii: can say Kismet,” but \er\- few arc ablt; 
to say Hallelujah ! ” when the will of the Lord has 
been revealed in the wreck of their hopes, the defeat 
of their policy, the loss of their cause. ' 

The Socialist,said Mr. Lloyd George, 

is the policeman of the Svndicidist. 

Syndicalism. ,,,, i i r 

Ihc Socialists would nationalise 

all property tor the benefit of the 
community. I he Syndicalist would have the miners 
seize the mines ; the compositors the newspapers ; the 
cotton-spinners the mills ; the railwa)’-mcn the rail¬ 
ways. Jn short, that every union of working-men 
should steal or appropriate—‘‘ convey, the wise it 
call all the property of its employers, and use it for 
their own benefit. It is theft exalted into a religion ; 
a kind of Kuropean 'J'huggee minus murder. W'e are 
all Sot'ialists nowadays, plus common-sense and the 
ten eomniandments. Syndicalists are also Socialists, 
but tlieir Sot'ialism is minus common-sense and the 
ten commandments. The chief exponent of this old- 
fashioned doctrine of plunder is Mr. Tom Mann, who 
in 1891-4 was a member of a Royal Commission on 
Labour which madt*. many recommendations that 
still wait carrying out. Tom Mann ln‘lieves that 
Plunder will abolish Poverty, and being a first-class 
demagogue—as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Chamberlain were demagogues-he has a consider¬ 
able following, who regard him as the Joshua who 
will lead them into the Promised Land. 'Phe 
unlucky indiscretion of the local authorities at 
Salford in prosecuting him for a foolish speech has 
given Tom Mann a pedestal from which to address a 
wider public than he could reach from the iniproviscd 


platform at the dock gates. He will naturally make- 
the most of it. Hut we do not grudge him the oppor¬ 
tunity. And, after all, the better Syndicalism is under- 
.stood the sooner it will be banished from the mind 
of man. 

Mr. \Vinslon Churchill produced 
The Naval Esliinatcs which showed a 

Naval Estimates, reduction of jo. 1 'he figures, 

however, were accompanied by a 
statement that these Estimates have been framed on" 
the assuni])lion that the existing programme of other 
naval Powers will not be increased. Jn the event of 
^iuA\ increase it will be necessary to present supple¬ 
mentary Estimate^ both for men and money. The 
(icr])ian Estimates show that they are going to add 
thre(‘ more Dreadnoughts or pre-Dreadnoughts to 
llieir fleet in the next few years. 'I'o meet this increase 
Mr. Winston ('hurchill staled that for es cry additional 
ship that the (iermans laid down w^e should lay dowii 
two. Our |)resent balance of strength in Dreadnoughts 
is al)oal sixteen to ten, iail the pre-Dreadnoughls still 
give ns a superiority of two keels to one. As llie prc- 
Drcadiiouglits drop out we .shall ha\e to put (»ur best 
foot foremost in order to keej) njj our necessary ascen¬ 
dency. The (Germans, wlio a few years ago were r|uile 
content with our ihree-to-one majority, and after¬ 
wards rt'garded our standard of two keels to one wfith 
satisfactiori that we slionld he so moderate, are now 
insisting that three keels to two is a mncli fairer pro¬ 
portion ; while others frankly declare that tluw- will 
never be satisfied until they have keel to keel. Mr. 
(’hurclnirs sj)ee(:li was very frank and quiie carried 
the House with him. What is wanlc'd is not so much 
eloquent speeches as steady building, witliouL talking, 
to keep up the standard of Iwo k(“els to one. 

"J'he race to the South Pole has 
The Race teriiiinated in a gallant victory 
the South Pole, f aptain Amundsen, a Nor¬ 

wegian. ( aptain Scott has failed, 
and is to resume his efiort to reach the centre of 
Antarctic interest. Amundsen arrived at Hobart on 
March 7th, and telegraphed a special report of his 
exploit to tl'iC Daily Chronicle, w hich once again distin¬ 
guished itself by its enterprise in connection with 
Arctic and Antarctic exploration. "I'here is no doubt 
about the fact that (Captain Amundsen really reached 
the South Pole and planted the Norwegian flag on the 
spot which has since the w orld began evaded the 
inquisitive curiosity of mankind. Captain Amundsen is 
only forty years of age. He is a graduate of Christiania ^ 
University. When he finished his studies lie went to 
sea, and being fired by the example of his friend 




Nansen, he started fifteen years a/^o in the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition, and drifted aixait in the Bvlgiai 
for twehe months. On returning home again a restless 
fever once more drove him towards the ice; this time he 
spent two years in a small boat of only forty*eiglit tons, 
in the neighliourhood of the North magnetic Bole. 
He tlicn planned to make a push to the North Pole in 
order to forestall Peary. Having failed in that ambition 
he turned his attention once more to the Antarctic; 
;ind lias succeeded in cutting out Captain Scott. 
Atniindsen seems to luwe done bettfT with his dogs 
tlian Captain Scott did with his ponie.s. 'llic Nor- 
jWegians are naturally \erv exultant over the ex|)loit, 
which is worth)’ oi the great traditions of Norse 
! heroism. 

' Italy having tailed, utterly and 

The Cloud ignominiously failed, in Tripoli, 
: the Near East. where she has hardly gained an 
inch of territory beyond cover of 
:her ships' gun fire,is now emdeavounng to bluff Europe 


into coercing the Turks to abandon the most Moham¬ 
medan province in their Empire. Europe is impervious 
to the Italian sugge.stion. The meeting of the King ol 
Italy with the Kaiser seems to have produced no 
result. France will not lend them money, and England 
will not lend them support. There remains Russia, 
and here, we admit, wc are puzzled. Russia seems to 
be inclined to support Italy. The support is purely 
platonic. But it has been emphasised by the recall of 
M. 'feharikoff from the Russian Embassy at Constanti¬ 
nople, and the retirement of her able Councillor, M. 
Mandelstamm, from the Diplomatic Service. I do not 
know what M. Sazonoff is driving at. But it ought to 
be something very good to justify the .sacrifice of such 
an able and devoted servant of the 'fsar as M. Tchari- 
koff. Russia, like Britain, suffers from a singular lack 
of capable diplomatists of the first rank. M. Tcharikoff 
had a long and varied experience at Bukhara, at 
Sofia, at Rome, at Belgrade, at the Hague, and 
latterly at Constantinople. He is a man of .signal 
transparency of character, with a great simplicity 
of .style and a keen and c.iltivated intelligence. 
At the Hague it was he more than M. Nelidoff who 
secured the success of the Conference. At Constan¬ 
tinople he had achieved a place only second to that 
enjoyed by Baron Marschall von Bieberstein. He was 
the friend of the Turks, the Bulgarians, the Greeks, and 
all the Balkan peoples. He was emphatically an 
advocate for peace and federation. Why he should 
hiixc been sacrificed I do not know. It is stated that he 
was flung over at tht* demand of (!ount Berchhold, 
('ount Aehrenthars successor ; but St. Petersburg has 
not yet become a registry office of the decrees of 
Austria. Dr. Dillon, who is in close touch with the 
Russian fi'oreign Offic'c, protests that M. Tcharikoff’s 
recall is m portent of impending war. I hope so. But 
if Russia is not about to change her policy, why on 
earth should she change her ambassador ? It will be 
a long time before the new man can gather up even 
the crumbs of the prestige of his predecessor. 

Italy, it is announced, is about to 
Forcing try and force the Dardanelles, 
the Dardanelles ? dirigible airships co-operating with 
her fleet. So far as the Turks are 
concerned Italy has a monopoly of the air and a 
superiority on the sea. But she is impotent on land. 
When the war broke out everyone flung up his cap 
and said, “ Behold the justification of all that Mahan 
has written concerning the dominance of the sea power." 
But after six months of war everybody is singing 
another tunc. The omnipotent sea power can do 
nothing to force the fight to a finish, because the Turk 
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is as supreme on land as Italy is on the sea. Shefket 
Pasha would make short work of any Italian army 
that could be landed in Europe or in Asia, and in 
default oi effective military occupation w^hat is Italy 
to do ? If her airships are able to destroy the forts 
which guard the straits by dropping dynamite upon 
them from the skies, the fleet may get through—if it 
dodges the anchored torpedoes, some of which the 
dolphins have been exploding by mischance. But after 
it gets through, what then ? It,can, of course, burn 
down Constantinople, which is an unfortifled town. But 
that will not suffice to bring the Turks to submission, 
whereas it would bring all Europe about the ears of 
Italy. The situation of Italy is, no doubt, very bad, 
and it will steadily get worse as the summer advances. 
It is well that it should be so for the sake of civilisation, 
and especially for the sake of Italy. No greater 
disaster can befall a nation than the discovery that 
it is cheap and profitable to pla\’ the pirate. 

I'he Italians have got a wolf by 

What Italy Tripoli. I’hey can 

Has Got to Face, neither advance nor retreat. Tliere 
is not a. sign that the Arabs arc 
weakening in their determination to resist to the death 
the invasion of their oases. As for the Turks, their 
position is perfectly plain. It w as very lucidly explained 
to me by a 'I urkish senator who recently arrived in 
London. We cannot make peace with Italy for two 
very good reasons. It w'C made peace signing away 
Tripoli, w'e slioiild immediately be confronted with a 
far more serious w'ar, a war of the Arabs against the 
Power which had betrayed them to their foes. 'I‘hc 
other reason why we cannot make peace is because 
it costs us less to make war than it did to govern 
Tripoli in lime of peace. The w^ar at present costs us 
nothing. 'I'ripoli in lime of peace was a burden upon 
our finances. Tripoli carries on the war without 
asking from us one piastre. But an Arab war w^ould 
cost us much. To ask us to make peace, therefore, is 
to ask us to exchange a war with Italy, which costs 
us nothing and cannot possibly do us any serious harm, 
for a war with the Arabs which will cost millions and 
might entail the loss of the whole of Arabia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. So far as we are concerned there will be no 
peace until the summer comes, when the cholera and 
perhaps the Senoussi may clear the invaders out of 
Tripoli.” 

Profound regret was felt and 
The Attempt expressed throughout the civilised 
Klnff*oritaly. world when it was heard that on 
March 14th a young anarchist had 
attempted to assassinate King Victor Emmanuel of 


Italy. The King was leaving the Quirinal for the 
Pantheon to attend a memorial service for his father, 
when a young mason of twentrj -one years of age fired 
several shots at him.^ They fortunately missed their 
mark. One bullet wounded the major in charge of 
the royal escort. The would-be assassin, who narrowly 
escaped lynching, said that he was an individual: 
anarchist, and made the attempt as a protest against 
the organi.sation of society. The incident has done 
much to increase the ent^iusiasm with which the 
King is regarded by his subjects. No saner or more 
liberal-minded monarch sits upon a European throne 
than Victor Emmanuel. " 

The General Election in Turkey 
The Result successful. The Com- 

the Turkish mittce of Union and Progre.ss have 
General Election, qj- almost all their^ 

political opponents. It is estimated that 200 of th^." 
267 members of the new Charnljer will be the supporters j 
of the Committee. This is from one point of view St I 
triumpli; from anotlier it is a disaster. I'he (.om- 
mittce of Union and Progress would have been better 
advised if it had not made the elections with such Jg 
thoroughgoing determination. RizaTewtlk is out, and '-f. 
M. Boussios and many another man of independence 
and influence. So far only a few incidents of coercion 
are reported. But it is probable that the (Committee 
followed Spanish rather than Ifritisli precedents in 
managing the elections. However tlaiy diil it, the 
result is clear. 'I'hc Committee has got a majority 
at its back once more, and as the army sljows no signs 
of mutiny, the Young Turks have got another chance, 
of which wc all sinciTcly liope lh(‘\' will make the:^, 
best use. WhcthcT the (la\^ of grac e will lx* prolonged; ^ 
much further no one knows. J’herc are uneasy move* ; 
mcnls among the MaJissores and Montenegrins, 
Bulgarian revolutionists arc bnsN. But threatened 
men live long, and the Sick Man, who is always on the| 
point of death, never dies. 

Not even tlie presence of Lord ^ 
The Khedive Kitchener in Egypt entirely over- 
Grand Vizier. shadows the personalities of the 
Khedive and his Prime Minister. ^ 
The Khe^live, who opened the General Assembly . 
March 25th, has been credited with the ambition of ^ 
realising the ideals of Mchemet Ali. If the Ottoman ■ 
Empire were to be broken up in our time, possibly , 
the Khedive—whose resemblance to the Kaiser Wilhelm 
is obvious to everyone who looks at hisjjortrait— ^ 
might be tempted, but as Turkey is not going to be ] 
broken up, he will not be exposed to the temptation. 
The Prime Minister of Egypt, Mohamed Viisha Said, is ; 
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Abbas II. 

Khedive of Egypt. 


but little known in this country. In France, where he 
made his studies before entering the magistracy, he is 
better known. In Egypt he has given ample proof of his 
ability by services rendered in many distinguished offi(XS, 
from the starting-point in the native tribunals. There 
he occupied the post of ('hef du Parquet, then became 
in turn Minister of the Interior, and when Boutros 
Pasha w^as assassinated his nomination as President 
of the ( ouncil followed almost as a matter of course. 
Mohamed Pasha Said is a great worker. He is still 
! in the prime of life, l)eing only forty-six years of age, 
- and although, like all caj)ahle men, he has enemies, he 
; has shown himself to be very moderate in policy and 
' loyal to the Khe(li\ e, full of symipalhy w ith the natives, 
and capable of loyal co-operation with Lord Kitchener. 
■ Such at least is the character given him Iw a corre- 
0 spondent in Egypt who speaks from personal knowledge 
t of the man. 

'v'/ 

M. Venizelos may be congratulated 


The Greek 
General feleetlon. 


m:. ... 


upon the result of the General 
Election in Greece, which has 
returiicd an o\ crw^helming majority 
; of his supporters to pow er. Whether he deserves 


equally to be congratulated upon the methods by 
which this majority was obtained is doubtful. The fact, 
however, that he has been confirmed in office is satis¬ 
factory to all those who wish to see the affairs of Greece 
in the hands of the ablest Greek. M. Venizclos will 
have some difficulty in dealing with the Cretan ques¬ 
tion, where the irrcconcilables are once more giving 
trouble, but on the whole we may be well content 
with the fact that he is once more the man on horse- 
bat:k, and can be relied upon to use his great power in 
maintaining peace in the New' East. 

The American Senate, being moved 
The thereto chiefly by partv motives, 

Arbitration. struck out Article 3 of the Anglo- 
American and Franco-American 


Arbitration 'lYcaties by forty-two votes to forty. 
Article 3 is that which constitutes a Joint High Com¬ 
mission for the consideration of questions upon which 
a dispute arises as to whether or not they are arbitrable. 
It is a good clause, one of the best in the Treaty ; but 
it w'ould be a great mistake to sacrifice the Treaty 
because itJi best clause has been cut out. 'Phe Senate 
further emasculated the treaty by excluding from 
arbitration questions affecting the admission of aliens, 
the Monroe doctrine, and the indebtedness of States in 
questions of policy. It is not yet known definite.y in 
what light the Governments will regard the alterations 
introduced b\ the Senate. 'J'lie 'Ircaties as modified 
were adopted by seventy-six votes to three. 

The vigorous attempt made by 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Roosevelt to secure the clcc- 

Policy. 

tion of opponents of Mr. Taft to the 


Repu blican 
c o n V e n t i o n 
which is to 
nominate the 
next President 
.seems to have 
resulted in a 
dismal failure. 
Whether it is 
in the East, in 
New' York, or 
in the far West 
of Dakota or 
Colorado, the 
supporters of 
President Taft 
seem to have 
carried all be¬ 
fore them. It 
seems doubtful 



& E. Mohamed Pasha Said. 

Grand Vizier of Egypt.. 















at present whether Mr. Roosevelt will be able to secure 
the return of a respectable minority to protest against 
the re-nomination of President Taft. The Executive 
in America has an immense control over the machine, 
and it has become part of the unwritten law of the 
States that any President that fills the White House 
creditably for four years is morally entitled to re-nomi¬ 
nation. President Taft, although he has disappointed 
many people of his own side, can nevertheless claim 
that he has not lirought discredit upon the office which 
he holds. His rc-nominatiori, therefore, may be 
regarded as practically certain. There is no such 
certainty about his re-election. The Democrats have 
not yet decided whether they will put forward Mr. 
Champ Clark, Mr. Woodr(.)w Wilson, Mr. Underwood, 
or Mr. Harman.’ Any one of these is capable of making 
a good President, and as things lie at present, which¬ 
ever one is nominated stands a very good chance of 
being the occupant of the White Hojse. 

On March joth Yuan Shi-Kai took 
The the oath of office as provisional 

Chinese Republic. President of the Republic. In his 
oath ho swore to “ endeavour 
faithfully to develop the Republic, to sweep away 
the disadvantages of absolute monarchy, to observe 
the constitutional laws, to increase the welfare of the 
country, and to cement together a strong nation 
embracing all the five races. When the National 
Asseml:)ly appoints a permanent President I shall 
retire. 'J’his 1 swear before the Chinese Republic.” 
A new Cainnel has been formed with a new' Foreign 
Secretary, and things appear to be quietening down 
much better than anyone had any right to expect. 
There has been, however, a great deal of looting, from 
which Peking itself did not escape. Mongolia seems 
likely to be permanently lost to the Chinese 
Republic. 

Sir Joseph Ward is no longer 
A New ^Premier Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
New Zealand. he bowed to the adverse 

decision of the General Election. 
His Party, while declaring its high appreciation of his 
services as one of the foremost statesmen and abkist 
administrators of the Australasian Colonies, accepted 
his resignation and proceeded to instal in his place 
Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, an Edinburgh Scotsman, who 
had previously been Minister for Industries and 
Commerce. Mr, Mackenzie adds one more to the 
number of Scotsmen *vho are holding the first places in 
the British or, as it may soon come to be called, the 
North British Empire. 


The Royal Commission which was 
Report of appointed in 1006 published its 
Commission. final report last month. The 
majority of the Commissioners 
were in favour of vivisgetion before the inquiry began, 
and they remain in favour of it after the inquiry has 
closed. They exonerate most of the holders of licences 
and certificates from charges of cruelty. They have 
showed loyalty and good faith in their endeavour to 
conform to the provisions of the law. 'I'hcy mention 
tw'o operators whom they gibbet as unw^orthy to hold 
licences in future, and they give us plainly to under¬ 
stand that they think that vivisection can be con¬ 
ducted without cruelty to animals, and that it ought 
not to be conducted if it involves cruelty to animals. 
They admit that many of the claims put forward by 
viviseclors as to the result obtained l)y experiments on 
living animals are exaggerated, and are proved to be 
fallacious or useless. 'Fhey say that notwithstanding 
such failures valuable knowledge has been acquired by 
vivisection, and that, on the whole, it has reduced 
suffering both in man and in the lower animals. After 
having returned this verdict tho\' llien proceed to make 
various recommendations, all of wbicli arc* in the direc¬ 
tion of increasing the severity of the restrictions under 
which viviseclors do their work. The Research Defence 
Society plead for greater liberty; the anti-Vivi- 
sectionists plead for greater restriction. On that issue 
the anti-Vrivisectionists win luincls down. On the whole, 
the conclusions of the ('ommission may be aiu'eptcd 
w’ith satisfadion by the great body of the public which 
is neither for nor a gainst vivisection. 

Of all the cities in the world 
A Museum Greater Lojidon is tlie least self- 
London. conscious. When the London 
County Council was created some 
years ago London was little more than a great vrilder- 
ncss of bricks and mortar, a sprawling l)0(iy without a 
soul. The; City of London w'as intensely conscious of 
its ow'n historic glories, but (Greater London had never 
personified itself as Paris lias done, or Vienna, or even 
Berlin. The proof of wliich came home to me very 
closely some years ago when I w^as endeavouring to 
find a monument or drawing or painting symbolic of 
Greater London. The opening of the London Museum 
at Kensington Palace marks another step towards the 
realisation of self-consciousness, and Mr. Punch for 
the first time in his life, if I am rightly informed, has 
drawn a typical figure of I.ondon as the lady with a 
past looking over the exhibits which Mr. Lulu Harcourt 
and Mr. Guy Laking have collected in Kensington 
Palace Museum. Museums are somewhat dull places 



io the general public, but there is much in this museum 
iihat is as likely to attract a multitude as does Madame 
Tussaud’s. In fact, it is a kind of Madame Tussaud's 
for London, with wonderful reproductions of I.ondon 
before the great Fire, and illustrations of scenes in the 
past history of the great city, from the time when the 
[Fude barbarian sat in his dug-out canoe down to the 
; . dolls of Queen Victoria. To make the analogy more 
complete there is a Chamber of Horrors. 1 congratu¬ 
late Mr. Laking upon having combined the erudition 
pf the historian with something of the instinct of a 
^popular showman. 

A very remarkable religious move¬ 
ment has been in progress during 
the winter in America, whicli has 
attracted mucli loo little atteniion 


The Men 
and 

Relliirion Forward 
Movement. 


liij this country, h'or some lime past it has been noted 
jiii the United States that the Churches are falling more 
?«and more into the hands of women. They say that on 
.an average thia'c are three women Churc h members to 
one male. To arrest this tendene>' and to restore the 
requisite masculine element to popular religion in the 
States a syndicate was formed for the purpose of uniting 
evangelical Churches in America, and of combining 
effort to bring men and boys into the Church. Women 
apparentl}' are left out of the movement altogether. 
It began last summer with a representative con¬ 
ference at Silver Bay, in the Stale ol New York, which 
was attended by delegates from all parts of the 
Union. It was decided to hold a series of eight-day 
missions, having as their oi^jective the re\'iving of the 
interest of men and boyi> in the work of the Cliurch. 
The dominant idea ol the prompters was to bring 
business methods into religion, and to work for the 
attainment of moral ends with, the same energy, 
concentration, and common sense that are us(‘d in 
the making of a great fortune. Selected teams of 
speakers were sent to the various cities with the object 
of getting the Churches into line in the first case, and 
in the second case for the getting of the men and bo> s 
into the ('hurches. rhe objects of the Men and Religion 
Forward I^Tovement are divided under seven different 
heads :- (i) Membership ; (2) i)oys’ work; (3) Biblc- 
study ; (4) evangelism ; (5) social service ; (6) home 
and foreign missions ; (7) inter-Church work. With the 
view of cnlhroning (jod in the (onseience of man they 
undertook a religious and sociological survey of the 
territory, and suggested no fewer than sixty charts 
w^ere to be made as the result of this exhaustive 
series of censuses, 'fhe department for social service 
Naturally appeals most to the world at large. The 
^Social Institute programme is very comprehensive. 


It appeals to all our readers because it is an att^pt 
to realise on a national scale the ideals of our old Civic 
Church, plus a distinctly evangelistic element which the 
Civic Church movement lacked. I am interested and 
surprised to find an almost entire absence of any 
allusion, direct or indirect, to the fact of existence after * 
death. The committee has been kind enough to ask me 
to address a meeting, held under their auspices, on the 
“ World’s Peace,” in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
April 21 St, at which President Taft and others will be 
among the speakers. I expect to leave by t\\c Titanic 
on April 10th, and hope I shall be back in London in 
May. 

A very striking contrast in the 
Old Afire Homes housing of the aged is reported by 
Workhouse. Browming Settlement. Away 

in a delightful valley of the Surrey 
highlands has sprung up, under the care of the Settle¬ 
ment, a picturesque village for the aged, called the 
Browning Bethany Homes. Already there is accom¬ 
modation for T35 old folks, though the grounds afford 
room for many more than the twenty-one cottages now 
built, 'rhe present occupants average only seventy- 
two. The expenditure for 1911 has yielded most 
instructive results. The coal, water, gas. oil, rates, 
medical care, w'ages. extras for the sick, provision for 
depreciation, cost of superintendence (estimated, the 
office being actually an honorary one), amount to an 
annual cost of £8 o.s. 4.id. per head. Add to this sum 
the cost of an Old Age Pension from the Slate of £13 
for the year, anil the total thus reached—£21 os 4id.- 
vvorks out at exactly 8s. id. per head per week. Now 
take the corresponding figures for the London work- 
house.s, which generally in appearance and surround¬ 
ings are the very opposites of the chalet-like Bethany 
Homes. Mr. John Burns has announced in Parliament 
that the annual cost per indoor pauper in London, 
according to the latest available figures- those for the 
year ended March, 1910, when paupers were still dis¬ 
qualified for pensions—was £34 8s. 4d. This is at the 
rate of 13s. 2jd. per head per week. In neither case 
does the capital outlay on land and buildings enter 
into consideration. The Settlement reports :— 

So the contrast runs : happiness, self-respect, sense of inde¬ 
pendent home at the Bethany Homes costs per week an average 
of 8s, id. ; misery, degradation, homelessness in the workhouse 
costs 13s. 2jd. This represents a weekly saving per head of 
5s. ifd. a week, or ;£i3 7s. iijd. per year. If the method 
of the Bethany Homes were carried out with the indoor paupers 
of London, the saving of more than 39 per cent, on the present 
rate of expenditure would be a most substantial gain to the rate¬ 
payers. How long will the nation ^jersist in the folly and 
cruelty of spending nearly two-thirds as much again in making 
the old folks miserable in the workhouse than on making them 
hajjpy in villages for the aged like that at Whyteleafe ? 



Current History in Caricature. 


“ O wad some power the giftie gie os, 

To see oursels as ithers see os.” —Burns.* 



lia9etU,\ 


The Suffragette Garden. 


In the Bow Street prosecution of the Suffragette leaders on a charge of conspiracy, 
Mr. Bodkin mentioned the code used with regard to the names of Cabinet Ministers. 


Lmtige J IHci lit.. 

The Chinese Versailles. 

Yuan Shi-Kai, the Bismarck of the East, 
proclaims the Republic, 










































]Vestminstcr Ciase/U*} 

Resuig:en9. 

The Swan, which was siip|-«>scfl to have sung its S\van-son|j, last 
year, has turned up again very much alive. 



y\/// Alait Gazette j 

Nearing; the End. 

“ The ass is become so weak that the ants climb np on 
him.”— Turkish Truveib. 
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XTO — 

De Profundis. 

Old King “Coal” is a warm old soul, 




Ihil a! prcicnl he’s somevviial gliiin, 




For he’s making it hoi 




For Ihe whole blessed lot 


SpoK'i’amau-Kev vvr.'. ’ 


Till he gets liis “ fixed minimum,” 


One Year 

of Mexican History. 





r: JamrfuU,} 


Warming; Up. 


I^edelsfialtsr,] [Zurich. 

The Passing of the Manchm. 
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I Kiadderadatsch.'] Loeri 

KladderadatscK^ [Berlin. 

In the Cafd International. 

Some of the doings of old John Bull make France (jiiite 
speechless ! 

^ A German View of our Coal Strike, 

Miner : “ Now, John Bull, see how you can get along 
without me I ” 






ClmUcAter^l^ LVicnna. 

1912. —^‘Mojestat, the President of the Reichstag is without 
and begs to pay his respects,” “ Certainly not I ” 

1932,—‘^Mr. President, my name is William Hohenzollern, 
4gent, May I pay my respects I ” “ Certainly not I ” 


Kladderadatsch^l 

The Rivals. 

John Buix (to Michael) ; “ I don’t want you to drown, but 
really that lifebuoy you have is a luxury ! ” 
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Kladiirradatsch . J | Jicr 1 iii. 

The Watch Dogs. 

This is :i Vt.*ry f.Ievrr ( kmiikhi fiiitoDti, in whicli 1.1u‘ liki;n( >SL'S 
of succeed in ChMUCellors o\ llie (M-niiun Kinjure Iruindcd by 
Bismarck are worked into the faces of die wattli ilo^^s. 
** Bismarck lau”bt carioonisl, ‘ lliat watchiulness 

and fnlelily Avcie not the only lliin^s required—at limes the d-nrs 
musL be able lo bile.'’ 


P W 'ahrc Jacob.\ 


[Siiiltgiiil. 


Most Unreasonable. 


J'l Al.v . “ llclj), 1 k 1|» I Thi' h;llr>w won’t let me cut off 

bis foot r' 










%'■ A’^i temn/ y?#*w/<’701 [ Ctai la, 

“Ihe Day breaks, and the Shadows flee away.*' 

'• - . Ov//uu\s\ 



o/eA’t'j wtiti-A i' 7 Jt . 7 V.\ r 

Up into the Light 

(An unusual subject for a cartoon. It refers to Ihc “ Men 
and Religion P'orward Movement ” in America.) 
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IVrstmifistrf Gnze/U\ ] 


Up Against a Hard Place. 
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perWahrty^toK-] rStuttgart. 

On the Run: the Manchu Dynasty leaves Pekin. 


if^Uf^aUer,'\ 


Clemenceau pulls the strings# 


[Zurich. 


























Character Sketch. . 

-- 

TWO DETHRONED SOVEREIGNS: JOHN BULL AND OLD KING COAL 

For heaven'* sake, let us sit upon the grround. • 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings. —A'/V Richard It, 


I.—INl’RODUCTORY. 

W E had a dim perception of what was coming. 
But we never realised it till last month. Then 
the truth—the bitter, cruel truth—smote us 
between the eyes like the fist of a prize-fighter. Until 
last month we were able to avert our gaze from the 
unpalatable fact. Things might not be quite so 
bad as they seemed. Appearances are ever deceitful, 
and it is never wise to meet trouble half-way. But it 
was no half-way last month. For the stern fact met 
us face to face in the stand-and-dcliver fashion of the 
most ruthless highwayman, and bade us stand and 
recognise the truth. 

Wc had all of us read \vith a listless interest of the 
end of the Manchu dynasty. It seemed little better 
than a stage play, the quaint ceremonial of abdication 
which dismissed the Imperial household into private 
life, discrowned an Emperor, and established the 
Chinese Republic. Yet all the while, if \ve had but 
known it, there was being enacted in our midst the 
deposition of sovereigns of much more ancient lineages, 
the downfall of a dynasty and the establishment of 
a new ruler on the prostrate throne. John Bull has 
fallen, apparently to rise no more. The predominant 
partner is predominant no more. The sceptre has 
departed from England, and the over-lord.ship of the 
three kingdoms has passed into the hands of her 
junior partners. And as it is w'ith John Bull, so is it, 
or soon will be, with Old King Coal. Even at the 
moment when in the pride of his might and in the 
plenitude of his sovereignty he had doomed a wbole 
nation to .starve and shiver, the blow’^ had fallen. The 
edict had gone forth, his doom w^as sealed. There is 
something in it that recalls the irony of Belshazzar’s 
feast:— 

The King W'as on his throne, 

The Satraps throng’d the hall; 

A thousand brijjht lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Carrie forth against the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand : 

“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 

His kingdom p.asscd away ; 

He, in the balance weighed. 

Is light and worthless clay.** 

But although the Mede is at his gate, the Persian 
is only on the steps.of the throne. The lamps around 
are bright, the prophesy’s in view. And the dismayed 
revellers find it impossible to turn their eyes from the 
** Meney meney tekel, upharsin ” which portend the doom 


cf King Coal. Even in the hour of his supreme 
triumph the cup is dashed from his lips, and already 
the shouting crowds are hailing the coi vmation of his 
successor, President Oil. 

II.-l'IIE DEPOSITION OF JOHN BURL, 

Time was, not so very long ago, when a Prime 
Minister spoke wdth awed respect of John Bull as the 
predominant partner. He may have been so in the 
nineteenth century. I'he twentieth finds him in a,, 
strangely different position. For although business is 
still carried on at the old stand, the junior partnersJ 
appeared to have acquired the major interest in the 
concern. During the whole of the trying and troublous:! 
crisis of last month, the wishes of England, the interest 
of England, the word of England, counted for nothing. ? 
Ilie situation was dominated from first to last by •, 
Scotland and Wales. If want and vNoe and desolation : 
w'ere carried into a million English liomcsteads, it was ■ 
due to the imperious will of the Scotch and Welsh 
partners in the Imperial concern. It is not for the 
first time that the Sc-olch and the Welsh have spread 
desolation through the English l:ind. 'fhe marche.s , 
on the Welsh border have many grim talcs to tell of 
the devastating march of the Cymri. Northumber¬ 
land’s history is one long bloodstained record of forays " 
from across the Border—forays \vhirh, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, brouglit llie Scotch invaders as far . 
soutli as Worcester. But never before, not ev(;n in the 
dismal days that follow^ed Bannockburn, has England, 
the whole of England, cowered before the Scot. And ; 
never in the heroic da\ s of ancaent Wales did Welshmen 
so dominate their Englisf) brethren as they have don6 j 
this last month. ; ^ 

At the bidding of the irrc( oneilables in both campsi! 
—for in the subjugation of England mine-owner and 
miner of the Celtic fringe were as one—the industry ^ 
of England was held up. Her factories were closed, 
her forges deserted, the pulse of her life on her railways ^ 
flickered and threatened to stand still. Her silent ^ 
ports became the temporary tombs of her merchant- 
men. Five million women and children hungered for J 
bread and starved for lack of fire because Wales and / 
Scotland willed it. They had deposed old John Bull, 
and thev celebrated their victory by the slow' torture ^ 
of h is unfortunate subjects, not butchered but 
hungered to make a Celtic holiday. 

Yet to all outward seeming John Bull had lost 
roie of the attributes of sovereignty. His acreage : 
was the same, and the numerical preponderance of his ^ 
teeming population was even greater than before, t 
His wealth had never been greater, and in the legisla- 
ture his representatives outnumbered all those from 







Scotland^ Wales, and Ireland. In the House of 
Corninons tlio Englisli have 465 seats out of 670, 
the Irish have only 103, the Seotch 72^ and the 
Welsh 30, 

But all that availeth nothiiij^ in the testing day of 
crisis. John Bull ina,)^ be iuIkt, more numerous, 
better rej)resentcd ; somehow or otlier he has lost the 
power to be master in his own house. While he 
arrogantly prides himself upon holding one-fourth of 
the world in fee, and a( ling as terrestrial proviclcnee 
to one sixth of the hiiinan race, he is impotent at home. 
Even on the question of Woman's Suffrage the Con¬ 
ciliation Bill is rejerled !>> Irish xoles. Jkit for Mr. 
Redmond and his myrmidons th(‘ Bill would have 
been carried by iwentN -six. 

Wc who are now I lie under-dog may dislike these 
things, or lliosc* of our rc'aders wlio belong to the 
triumphant Celts may exult in them, but the fact is 
undis[)uled. Left to oursebe^. we English would 
have settled our coal dispute without allowing the 
crisis to (iev(‘loj> into a strike and the strike into a 
civil war. We were not left to ourselves. Our 
destinies w(Te taken out of our liaiKh^ The sceptre 
has departed from our IsratT and we were perfonv 
eomjielled to dance at the bidding of our new, mastcTS 
—a grim daiK c, a dance of IJnnger and of Want, of 
Cold, and sometimes of Death. We are beginning to 
realise at last what it is to I.e a subject rar'e. 

It was said that tlie coal strike proved that a million 
men could bold iij. a nation of forty-live millions. 
But that is to understate the ease. The slrikt‘ was 
due, not to the action of a million men. but to the 
action of a minority of the million, numliering all told 
less tlian j 20,000 in Scotland and \Vales. Manv of 
these were against the strike, but the kaal voting 
majority carried the day. So we witness in .sliame 
and luimiliation the prostration of Joliii Bull, not 
before a million men, but before less tlian go,coo 
Cells. 

'J'he pace of a troop is set by the pace of the slowest 
horse. But in th(‘ great national strike the pace is 
s:et by the Celtic horse that takes the bit Ijelweeri 
his tet'th, and eompels his English >()ke-felIow^ to 
follow Ids mad ea.r(‘t'r. 

This is the last straw. Gradual, stealthy, but 
irresistible, the (on(|uest of England is now complete, 
do the Seotehman. of course, this is in the natural 
order of things. What more obviously in arc'ordanre 
wdth the Divine law, w hether inter|)reted by Mo.ses or 
by Darwin, than that of the .survival of the fittest ? 
Was it not spoken by the ancient patriarch to the Scot 
of his day : bet ]>eo|)ie. scr\'e th(‘e and nations bow 
down to tbe(‘ ; l)e lord over thy brethren, and let thv 
mother’s sons bow^ down to thee ” ? With what grace 
can John Bull apjieal against tlu‘ iron law which he 
has enforced and still enforces o^'er so man\' hundreds 
of millions, that the weakca- shall ser\(! the stronger, 
and that tlie supcrioi rfice shall rule the infe rior ? 
We used tluil fdea to the Hottentots, and now find 
that we, in our turn, are Hottentots to the Celt. It is 


unpleasant, but the measure we meted out to others 
is now being meted out to ourselves,heaped up,pressed 
down, and running over. 

Wc have imagined that wt were a self-governed 
nation. The truth is that we are a Scotch-governed 
nation. “England, a populous, wealthy and fertile 
land, governed by a handful of Scots and Welsh,’’ 
will be an entry in some future encyclopa-dia. With 
the exception of the years of the Salisbury Cabinets, 
England has never been governed by Englishmen. 
Mr. Gladstone was of Scotch descent, and tlie member 
for a Scotch constituency. Disraeli was a Jew. Sir 
H{‘nry CampbelbBannerman was a Scot. Lord Rose¬ 
bery was a Scot. Mr. Balfour was a Scot. Mr. 
Asejuith, although of English descent, sits in the 
('ommons as the representative of the kingdom of f'ifc. 
'fhe next Liberal Prime Minister w ill eitluT be a Welsh¬ 
man or a North Country Englishman whose con¬ 
stituency marches with the Scottish border, and is 
much more Scotch than English in race, religion, 
speech and character. When th<‘ resignation of one 
Scot—Mr. Balfour—from the lead(‘r.sliip of the Oppo¬ 
sition (Tcated a vacancy, tfie Cnionist .squires and 
demagogues alike, elected for the most part by English 
constituencies, agreed with ^niching unanimity that 
only a Scot could be trusted to lead them. Mr, 
Bonar I-aw was, as tlie Sahirday Review lamented, 
neither a scion of the nobility, a country gentleman, 
a scholar of Eton or Harrow, a graduate of Oxford or 
(Vimbridge ; but all these drawbacks w(‘re as dust in 
the balance compared with the supreme fjualification 
of lieing a Seott'hnian. 

\Vhen we turn to the men wlio rule over us in the 
leading dej)artiTients of State, we find Scotchmen 
ev(TVwhere to the fore. The Lord Chancellc^r, the 
keeper of th(‘ King's conscience, is a Scot, 'The 
S(‘cretary of Stale for War is a Scot. Lord Morlev, 
wlu’n h(? became Secretary of State for India, was 
member for the Montrose Pairghs. l.ord Pentland, 
formerly SeenTary of Stale for Scotland and now 
(iOV(Tnor of Madras, is a Scot. 'I’la* ('hief W’hip of 
tlic party is a Scot. The Home Secretary is a Scot 
wlro sits for a Wk^lsh constituenew 'The First Lord of 
the .Admiralty, although English by birth, sit.s in the 
House by the election of Dundee. John Burns was 
born in London, but the President of the Local Govern¬ 
ment P>oard, as his name implies, is of Scotch descent. 
Mr. MeKinncjn Wood is a Scot, for the appointment 
of an Englishman to his post w^ould not be tolerated 
north of the '1 weed. In Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man’s ('abinct Mr. Bryce, Lord Elgin, and Lord 
Twe(‘dmouth were all Scots. 

In Ireland the King is represented by a Scotch 
Viceroy; and in India, until the other day, the 
Emperor was represented by a Scotchman—Lord 
Minto. 

Everywhere the chief posts of j)Ower and t)f emolu¬ 
ment are monopolised by Scotchmen. W’e English pay 
the taxes; the Scotchmen spend them. We have 
become the Gibeonites of the United Kingdom, the 
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hewers of wood and the drawers of water for the 
superior race from beyond the Border. 

In the Church of Eni^land we might at least have 
expected to find a preserve of Anglicanism. For tin* 
Scotch are, as a nation, not ]ipis(‘oy)alians, and from of 
old time tlicy had no love for Bishops. But (*\'en in 
this jealously-guarded fold we find the Scot triumphant. 
A Scotchman sits in Lambeth Palace on the thionc 
of Archbishop Taiud, and a brother Si'ot is the Metro¬ 
politan of tlie Northern province. Nor is this the onlv 
time that Scots have climbed to the Anliiepiscopal 
throne. 

These are‘facts—those stubborn chiels that vvinnu 
ding and daiirna be disputed.” 'rhe Ottoman 1 'nrk 
fills the chief places in the Ottoman Kmpire with men 
of his own race. But tlicn tin; Ottoman Empire 
honestly proclaims itself to be the Ottoman Empire. 
If it had gone on calling itself the (ireek Empire while 
filling all the high administrative posts with Turkish 
pashas, it would have afforded us an apt parallel to 
what wt* witness in England to-day. How long, I 
wonder, will it be before it is officially declared that 
the so-c:alled English language is a Southern dialed 
of the ScoU;h ? 

We make no complaint. Why should we complain ? 
The English are at least good sportsmen, and, there¬ 
fore, good losers. We have had a fair field and no 
favour. We have not bcer\ adversely handicapped ; we 
have been beaten on our merits, and we bow our head 
defeated before our victorious concjiuaaa-.s. Wliat wo 
have* to learn from them is obvi»>us. 'f'hev have won l>y 
brain and character. If wc Iuut to win back (.»ur 

right to be self-governed.an 1‘aigiislv nation and an 

English (duirch governed by khiglislinuai—we must 
go to school as the; Scotchmen did. And here I 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting a, classic 
passage from Macaulay’s speech on Education. It 
was deliv^ered in 1847, but every word is as true to-day 
as when the speech w'as d(;li\’ered :— 

\ luindred and fifiy yc;ir>; ago luigliind was one of the best- 
governed anil most |■)^o^|)clOl{s ;.’Ouniiies in the world ; Scotland 
was, pcriiaps, the riulost and poon-st eoiinhy that could lay any 
claim to civilisation. 'I'lie name of SccUchmari was then 
uLtere<l in this [)art of the island with contempt. 'I’he ablest 
Scotch statesmen contomplatod the degraded .stale of their 
poorer couiilryinen willi a feeling approaching to despair, ft 
is well known that Fletcher of Salloun, a Inave and accom- 
fdished man, a man wlio liacf drawn liis sword for liberty, who 
had siifferc<l proscription and exile for liberty, was so miicli 
disgusted and dismayed by the misery, the ignorance, the 
idleness, the lawlessiie-s of the eominoii people that he poiposed 
to make many thousands of them slaves. Nothing, he llioughl, 
but the discipline which kept order and enforced exertion among 
tl.e negroes of a sugar colony, nothing but the lash and the 
stocks could reclaim llie vagaiiorids who infested every part of 
Scotland from their indolent and predatory habits, and compel 
tliem to support themselves by steady labour. He, therefore, 
soon af'er the Revolution, pnblislicil a pamphlet in which he 
earnestly, and, as 1 believe, from the mere impulse of humanity 
and patriotism, recommended to the estates of the realm this 
sharp remedy, which^lon<% as he conceived, could remove I lie 
evil. Within a few months after the publication of that 
pamphlet a very different remedy was applied, d'hc Parliament 
which sat at Kdinhiugh passed an Act for the establishment of 
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parochial schools. What follovved ? An im|)rovement such as 
the world had never seen look place in the moral and intellcctua! 
character of the people. Soon, in sjiite of the rigour of thi 
flimate, in spile of the sterility of the earth, Scotland beca<< 
a country which had no reason to*envy the fairest portions 0 
the globe. Wherever llu^ Scotchman went—and lliere wen 
few parts of the world wliich he did not go—he carried his 
superiority with him. If he was admitted into a puldic office 
he worked his way up to tlie higliest post. If he got employ 
luent in a brewery or a factory, he was soon the foreman 
If lie look a shoj), his trade was die Ijcsl in die street. If hi 
enlisled in the army, he became a colour-sergeant. If he wen 
to a cr»lony, he was the most thriving planter there, Thi 
Sctiichman of the .seventeenth century luul been spoken of h 
l.ondon as we speak of the J^^nuimaiix. The Scotchman o 
die eighteenth century was an object, not of scorn, but of envy 
'I'he cry was that whenever lie came he got more tiian his share 
thai. mixi.'d witli l^nglishrnen or mixi'd with Irishmen, he rost 
to tile top as surely as oil to the lop of water. And wha 
prodiiiM-d this gr(?al n:vt>lulion ? The Scotch air was still a 
cold, the Scotch rocks were still as liare as ever. All thi 
iKitin.d ^jualidcs of the Scotchman were still what they hac 
been wh<rn Ii-arned and benevolent men advised that he shoulc 
be lloggecg like .a l)easl of burden, to his rlaily task. But ihi 
Stale had given him an education. '1'lia.t education was not 
it is true, in all rosi^ecls whai it should have been ; but, .such a: 
it was, ii had dontr mon^ for the bleak and dreary shores of thi 
J^’orlh and the Flyde than the rielu?sl ol soils and the mos 
genial of climates had (l(u\e for Capua and Tarcntaim. 

Whatever the cause may be, the fact i.s only toi 
apparent. The coal strike has been dominated b; 
i\ir. Smillie, a Scotchman. But for him it is gcnerall; 
believ(xl the Federation would have )delde(i to th 
earnest and persuasi\'e pleading of Mr. Asquith. Bu 
till' word of the Scotch miner ])ro\ ailed o\er the won 
of tin; Ibiirie Minister of the Crown. Hence the strike 
Of Ml. Smillie’s personality little is known outsid 
mining circles. 

.\t the other end of the soi'ial scale we have Lon 
Ko.seber}', who has been evohed by a process 0 
naturjil selection into that unique but most ni'cessar; 
functionary, the Orator of the Jvrnpire. When anyom 
is W'anted to say the word of the hour in the ear 
of the whole Empire, e\ ervone turns by a kind 0 
instinct to the. Laird of Dalmeny. 

In the Press the Scotchman, the Irishman, and th< 
Welshman are everywhere to the front. Mr. Donald 
a Scotchman, edits thi; Daily Chronide, with Mr. Jones 
a Welshman, as his chief of .staff. vSir W. Robertsor 
Nicoll, from liis throne in the lUilish Weehly, issuei 
weekly decrees on all matters of Ix-lief and conduct 
pronouncing with ccpial confidiaicc upon the Divini 
nature of the Christ and the literary merits of th< 
kailyard school. Mr, Nicol has left the. Morning Pos 
for fi(‘lds afar. '1'. P. C)'(!onnor in his weekly and hi 
monthly lays down the law with all the authority 0 
an uniTowned king. Mr. Cnirvin wdelds the sceptr 
of Irish rhetoric from his dual throne of the Pall Mai 
Gasjt’ltc and the Observer, Outside the llarmswxirt! 
Press, where also the junior partner has his representa 
lives, almost the only journalists of influence of Englisl 
birth are the Spenders and the brood that shelter 
under the wings of Mr. Massingham. 

If wc turn to business it is the same thing. Las 
month I de.scribed the gigantic operations of Lon 
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?irrie, an Irish Scot born in Canada, who owns the 
argest shipyard in Great Britain, and I had to add 
hat whenever he should see fit—may the day be 
ong distant !—the control of Harland and Wolff 
vould pass to the firm of f. Tkown and ('o. But 
vho are J. B>ro\vn and Co. ? Under the cover of 
his English name we find the Scot lurking and the 
Velshman in anil)iish. Eor the ehainnan of f. lirowii 
,nd Co., the head of the vastest industrial organisation 
if our time, is l-ord Abereonwas-, 1 etter known as 
lir Charles Madaren, a Scolcbman b\' name and by 
tigin, who, with a Welsh fortune and a Welsh title, 
lominates the armour-plate industry of Slieflield, the 
"lydebank shipbuilding yards of Scotland, and w'ho 
yill in due course of time straddle the Irish Si‘a. and 
'ontrol Harland and W’ollT. 

But wliy labour this point ? Juiough has surely 
)een said to justify this lament over the dethroned 
overeign John Bull. But one thing musi be added. 
Those who have spent many hours paring the outer 
..obby of ihc. House of ('ominons must oft have 
totieed, and perhaps sometimes have wondered at, the 
act that no one can enter the Mouse of Commons 
without i)assiiig under tlie window on which is 
mblazoned tin* arms and the pictun; of St. ])a^'id, 
he patron saint of Wales. .St. George guards the 
mortals of the House of Lords, 'flje House of Commons 
an only la; approac lied through the gateway guarded 
>y St. David. Wherein lliere lies a paralde. The 
nost puissant .Minister of tlie C rown and the supreme 
.ord of the Jv\e]ie<]uer of the ]«;m])ire is none other 
ban the Welshman. I)a\ id by name, l>etter known as 
Joyd (ieorge, nho has becM) raised up in these lattc'r 
,ays to wreak vengc'ance on the (nuanies of the 
'ymri and establish the rule of tlie C elt over 
he Saxon. I'he envious, blackhearted Saxon, forc- 
eeing the triumph of David, sought to slay him 
:i the streets of Birmingham, as Saul sought in old 
imes to slay another David. But Lloyd George 
sca])ed out of the hands of his j)ersecutor wearing the 
isguise of a policeman. .Novvada\s, ('asting off the 
onstal)lc\s uniform, he reigns supreme over the 
ational 'Freasury, 

When we turn to the ('oloriies \\q find Scotehmen 
:verywhere to the front, l.ast month Sir |. Ward, in 
Jew Zealand, had to give w^ay to a S('6U:h Premier in 
;he person of the Hon. Fhomas Mackenzie. 'Fhc }*rirnc 
Minister of Australia is a Scotchman, Mr. h'isher, and 
he strongc'st State Premier in the (.'ommonweath is 
At. McCJowan. In South Afric'a the l^rime Minister is 
t Dutchman. C'anada on]\ the other day had as 
Premier a h'rcMnlunan. All round the world the 
SnglishTnaii lunubl\' takc's a 1 ) ic k seat. 

And yet, as our spirited contemporary' the Euyjish 
reminds us '"{a) ICngUind contributes over 
^ per cent, of the Imperial Kevenue ; {b) 8o per rent. 
)f the persofincl of the British Army are Englishmen 
lour soldiers out of every live !): (r) above c^o per 
of the pcrsoiind of the Rcjyal Nav\', the best in 
ihe world, are English ! ” 

■ All that ava-ils us ncithing. VVV pav : otlicrs spend. 


P'or John Bull is dethroned in the limpirc which he 
created, and the Scotchman, the Welshman, and the 
Irishman occupy his vacant throne. 

'J'he Session is monopolised by the junior partners. 
Scotland and Wales have paralv’sed all legislation by 
the coal strike, which has cost the English working 
classes fifteen millions in w\iges alone. 'I'he rest of 
the Session is to be divided between the Disestaldish- 
ment of the Welsh (liiirch and the Bill establishing 
Home Rule in Ireland. Ever since 1868 Ireland has 
demanded and obtained the lion’s share of the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament. It docs not matter w’hethcr Whigs 
or Tories fill the Ministry, the Iri.sh piper sets the tunc 
to whic h they dance. Mr. Redmond, with his seventy- 
three ()l)edient followers, holds the life of the Ministry 
in llu' hollow of his hand. Whenever a crisis arises the 
Englisli Ministers must toe the line or surrender 
olfic e. Money b\‘ the hundred millions is pemred out on 
the conversion of Irish tenants into Irish freeholders. 
Labourers' cottages, light railways, a Ijenc^ficent Provi¬ 
dence* in the shape of a Gongestecl District Board, a new 
university, anything and everything that lr(‘land asks 
for Ireiancl gets, wdiile Jolin Bull humbly stands hat in 
hand in the corridor wailing hi.s turn. When Old Age 
Pension.s arc di.stribuled the Irish, who need them 
least, receive the most. WTierever we turn it is the same 
old storv—“ The Irish first ; you c an wait.’' 

Some day, perhaps, the worm will turn. Bui tlien it 
may be too late. 

Now that we have realised our subjugation, w'c. find 
on every hand sv'ml;)ols of our conc|Ucst bv the 
(‘eh. 

'Fhc communist objects which meet our eve when 
we take our w'alk along the riverside blazon (orLb the 
story of the triumph of the exultant concpieror. The 
Monument, which like ‘‘ some tall bully lifts its head 
and lies," with its lying legend of the Eire of London, 
is comparatively unnoticed. On tlie other side of the 
'Fhames far loftier towers rise skyward, to attest the 
victories and enforce the dominanee of the Irish and 
the vSe otch. On one side of Waterloo Bridge one loftv' 
pile proclaiiTis to the subject race that if they w'ant 
the cup that cheers but never ineliriates they must 
purc hase the teas of an Iri.shrnan. But it is on the 
oilier side of tin* Bridge that the supreme Scot dazzle.s 
the. eye from eventide till midnight by the most glaring 
and insolent assertion of the ascendenc)' of the North 
Briton. Disdaining the commonplace resource of mere 
letters, the Scot assails and affronts the eye of every 
passer-by, the literate or illiterate, by an illuminated 
living f)i(;:ture of l^'e triumphant hero, the embodiment 
of the national genius dacl in all the romantic' dignity 
of kills, engaged the livelong night in filling his glass 
w'ith Scotch whisky, and pouring it dowui his insatiable 
gullet, “ Behold," it seems to say, the cause of the 
downfall of John Bull !—the secret of Scottish domina¬ 
tion. Where is there an Englishman among all your 
millions wdio can keep on drinking so much pure spirit 
and preserve a level head ? But how ea.sy it is to a 
Scotchman !" So let us bow down and worship the 
sunerior race. 



III.—OLD KING COAL. 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul, and a merry old 
soul w'as he. Tint old King Coal is no,merry monarch. 
He is a despot merciless and cruel, whose antocraev is 
now drawing to an end. 

It may seem paradoxical to speak of Coal as a 
dethroned sovereign in a year when he and his million 
satellites have afforded the nation so signal a demon¬ 
stration of his authority. Hut, as is often the (ase, 
Powder, intoxicated by its own might, has ventured 
at last on some exercise of authority which is tl)e 
signal for its own destruction. W'e ate living in 
the closing* days of the sovereignty of King ('oal. 
He has presumed to lu)ld 
up the nation, and the 
nation has already de- 
(Teed his deposition. Ttu! 
day of his monopoly is 
drawing to its close. His 
sun is setting. Never 
again will he j)ossess the 
gi.int’s strength which lu* 
has used after the tyran¬ 
nous fashion of a giant. 

Already Oil is on the steps 
of the throne, and if King 
('oal is to save any rem¬ 
nant of his sovereignty 
it will l)e by entering into 
an alliance wilii his suc¬ 
cessful rival. 

At preseril King ( oal 
is the power-producer of 
the world. 10k('tri<‘ity is 
only a method of dis¬ 
tributing force. 11 is ilsc'lf 
a manufactured artick". 

Hut. it n'uders possil>le 
the ris(‘ of a [)Otent rival. 

Niagara 

tlu; tramc ars of a whole 
eountryside, works the 
machinery of a thousand 
actories, and lights the 
street^ of cities hundreds 
of miles from the kails. 

Niagara is but th(* most 
outstanding application of the j)owcr (/f a com- 
l)in:ition of waler and electricity to depose King 
('oal. All over Ihe world “ the costless drainage of 
the wilderness,” the meriting ic(‘ of the glacier, 
the rainfall on the mountain skk^ is being utilised to 
do the work which King Coal in former times mono¬ 
polised. We have not as yci learned how to yoke the 
tide to our chariot. Hut a day will come when the vast 
illimitable energy of rising and falling tides will he 
employed to generate power for the use of man. ( oa) 
is but bottled heat of the sun, as we are constantly 
reminded, but in the tropic d l)ell man is using sun¬ 
shine raw, .so to speak, converting the sunrays direct 


into motive force. Sun-driven engines could not be 
worked in these i.slands, but there are a couple of 
hundred miles on either side of the Equator all round 
the w'orld wdiere. \vhen the sun-engine is perfected, it 
will be as absurd to carr)’ coals as it is now to carry 
coals'to Newcastle.* 

Over two of his earliest rivals King ('oal has scored, 
derisive victorie.s. Neither wood nor wind ( an challenge 
his ascendency. Wood is still used to generate steanr 
in Russia, but the devouring maw of the furnace cannot 
l>e satisfied e^'en with tluj spoils of tlie forest. Wind is 
too ea;>ricious. Holland still has its windmills, but 
until some better and more ec^onomical method of- 

storing elcctri<'ity can be 
discovered, by which the 
force of the hurric'ane and 
the tornado can be bottled: 
up for future u.se in thc; 
firiving of machinery and 
the srn(*lling of metals,": 
the vvirwl is tixj fitful and: 

( apricious a ser\'ant to te: 
rcli(‘d upon in the service 
of man. 

'I'lu* formidable 

rival of King ( oal is Oil, 
and if all that we hear he. 
true, it is only by con¬ 
senting to be converted 
into Oil that King ('oal; 
can ))reser\'e any v(\stige 
of his swa\ . 

Oil is as y(‘t but in its^ 
infancy. riie ('ombined 
coal (production of the 
(oal-inims of Great Firi-; 
tain and tlic I’nilcd State.s ■ 
is over 700 million tonS'" 
per annum. J'he ainoiint?;^' 
of oil pnKluced annuallyl 
is under firty million tons* 
Hul a ton of oil burnt 
fuel is said to have 8o;| 
]H‘r tent, more elfuacncj^ 
than a ton of coal, so tha|^ 
even when used as fuel 
fifty million tons of 
ma\ be r(‘(‘koned as an equivalent to ninety million tons- 
of coal. II we reckon I lie saving in stok ing this figure;; 
should lie largely inereased. Although the British^ 
Navv dreadV consunu-s 200,000 tons of oil as fuel; 
ever\' year, this is the most wasteful method of con¬ 
verting oil into energy. When oil is used to drive 
c‘xyjlosive motor-engines tlui value of a ton of oil is. 
nearl>- five timt^s as great as a ton of coal, and its use': 
enables the user to economise so enormously in labour 
and in engine space as to (xuivince most shrewd 
observers that the reign of King ("oal is at an end. 

At the opening of the Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
Sir W', Ramsay suggested that in future eoal would 
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life converted into gas at the bottom of the pit. Shafts 
li^Ould be sunk to" feed the fire which would com'ert 
ie coal into gas iti It is dillicult to conceive 

iSe burning of coal in the seam. It must still, I sup- 
se, be w'orked by hewers and led to the gasw orks at 
bottom of the pit. Ify this means the cost of 
liing and handling coal would he minimised. It is 
oubtful whether the transfer of tlie gasworks from 
pit^s mouth to the l^ottom of the pit wa)uld be 
'fled from an economical point of vi(‘w. but tluit 
will be converted into gas at the pit’s mouth 
itjier^ is little reason to doubt, lliis will revolutionise 
fiilie railways, which at present have to haul 250 
l^illion tons of coal per annum. They w^ould still 
ilmndle the coals exported, but there would no longer 
1^ any demand for coal w^agons for home consumption, 
i^he siibstitution of gas for coal would be an immense 
jjjsaving. Seventy-six thousand tons of soot are said 
|to be throwm every year into the atmosphere of 
^London. A million and a half gas stoves are now in 
ISiSe, and their number is likely to increase. London 
feiri time may l)e as smokeless a.s Paris used to he when 
Ir, Gladstone, sur\'eying the \''ille I.umiere from the 
|ieights, lamented there w'as so little smoke. Gas can 
made irom oil as well as from coal. At present 
l^^ng Coal reigns supreme in the gasworks. But his 
^ign is threatened. In Newcastle, of all places in the 
rid, they are preparing to substitute oil for coal as 
|l(e sdurce of their gas supi)l\. 

most formidable engine for the destruction of 
Coal’s sovereignty is the Diesel engine. 1 
&?red to the arrival of the Seiandia last month as 
little cloud no larger than a man’s luind which 
eatened with destruction the suvereigntj^ of coal. 


Dr. Diesel \rrote to me, pointing out that 1 look too 
alarmist a view of the case. Her engine can lie worked 
efliciently with any kind of oil, and he predicts that 
its general adoption will enable us to extract twdcc as 
much power out of coal as we are able to evoke at 
pre.sent. “ I double the power product of the world/^ 
says Dr. Diesel. This means tliat, instead of raising 
267 million tons of coal per annum, we could generate 
all the power wg need by raising 140 million tons. In 
that case 50 per cent, pf the million miners who have 
been holding up the country will find their occupation 
gone. 

I'hc Diesel engine, which promises to prolong the 
life of our coalfields from 175 to 350 years, w^as first 
built in 1898. It has since then been improved and 
developed. Thou.sands of Diesel engines are now at 
work all over the world. It is a motor engine w^hich 
is self-igniting. It can be w'orked with any kind of 
oil except petrol. When all our coal is done, we can 
work it with earth-nut oil, castor oil, blubber, or any 
other kind of oil. But Dr. Diesel thinks it will for 
some time to come depend chiefly upon tar oils, or 
oils extracted from coal tar. He told the London 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers last month that 
tar and tar oils are from three to five times better 
utilised in the Diesel engine than coal in the steam 
engine. What will happen in the future, possibly in 
the near future, is that in place of the colliery village 
inhabited by the miners, a small industrial towm will 
spring up round every pit mouth. The coal, instead 
of l)cing put into trucks and carried over the country, 
will be at once converted into coke, gas, and coal tar. 
( hemical works will spring up at the pit’s mouth for 
extracting the aniline dyes and other by-products 
















from the tar, out of whicli the oil will then be distilled 
and made ready for use in the Diesel engine. Electrical 
works will be established where the gas will be con¬ 
verted by means of gas-engines and dynamos into 
electricity, which will be conveyed by mains to all 
parts of the country. The half-million miners whose 
services underground will be dispensed with will find 
employment in the gas, chemical and electrical works. 
The coke alone will need to be carried off by the 
railway. 

This is an industrial revolution which will afford 
the planners of Garden Cities a great opportunity. 
For all our colliery villages will have to be laid out 
afresh. But upon that we need not dwell. 

The Diesel engine not only economises fuel, Imt, 
what is still more important, it economises space in 
the hold and economises labour. The following table 
.shows the difference between an ordinary steamship 
and a Diesel-driven vessel carrying the same amount 
of cargo :— 


Vessel St:;uii .'is lo-day. 


Vessol iisint; Oil. 


Saving. 


Capital cf)st;^40,000“ 
£$ 0,000 

Fuel 3odays 3,000 tons 

Space occupied 
180,000 cubic feet 

Weight of machin<?ry 
and 15 days' fuel, 
2,700 tons 

Repairs and Deprecia¬ 
tion /’5,ooo. 

Men required 40*50 


Capital cost /“i5,000 j^25,ooo*;^35,ooo 

Fuel 30 days 650 tons , 2,350 ions 
Space occupied ; i5cf*ooo cubic ft. 

30,000 cubic feet : 

Weight of machinery 2,230 tons, 
and 15 days’ fuel, l 
470 tons 

Repairs and Depre- , ^’4,000 
ciation;^‘i,ooo 

Men required 7 33“43 nicn 


Instead of needing 410,000 cubic feet for machinery 


■ • r . 

of propulsion, the Diesel ship only requires 21,000 cubic 
feet, a saviig of 80 per cent. 

Wherever coal is dear oil has everything its own 
way. Dr. Diesel quotes s6me remarkable figures, 
showing that on the Congo a steam engine with coal 
fuel costs 6d. to generate one horse-power per hour; 
The cost with a Diesel engine is only one-fifth of a 
penny per horse-power per hour. 

One of the great advantages of oil over coal is thal 
the force of gravity is sufficient to secure its distributior 
throughout great stretches of territory. The use dl 
steam-engines in the interior of continents not yet 
bridged by railwa^^s is almost impossible owing to the 
cost of hauling coal. Hut wlicn oil is used a pipe 
line is laid down, and the oil, by the aid of a 
pumps, flows to its destination free of charge. There 
are said to l)e 25,000 miles of pipe lines conveyinitj 
subterranean rivers of oil from the oil wells to centriw 
of comsumplion in the United States. 'The cost dS 
mineral oil for use in the Diesel engine varies frdi^ 
43s. to 48s. per ton, and as one ton of oil in orii 
])icsc‘l engine doc^s tlie work of nearly five tons of cof^l 
le(i to iin ordinary steam engine, poor old King Coal 
is simply knocked out. 

In an interesting pamphlet on Tne (tuiVing oi 
Pctroleiiin,” pul dished l)y Curtis, Gardner and Co., 
the writeT says :— 

l>ul ibc use of oil or ils prorlucts is not likely to Ik: confined 
lo maciiinery for raising powur. Almost every day great slridejs 
arc being rnadc in the way of iinprnveinetils in the methods 
employed for Ibe gasification of jietrol, kerosene, and otliei 
bydro-t arbons. It is not at all uidikely thal oil-gas in one form 
or another will in the near future 1)C a rival to coal-gas oi 
electric light for illuminating purposes. Indeed, a growing 
industry has already been created in ibis direeiioti ; ariU petrol 
gas jdanls for illuininaling purposes are alreaily installed in a 
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feat many buildings c^incl dwelling-houses ihroiighout the 
Smntry where coal-gas is^ not conveniently iiviiilablc. More¬ 
over, petrol gas is found to l)e efficient, clean and econoinical. 

In the Kilson lamp for street lighting compressed air is used 
tb raise the oil to the burncF, where it is vaporised, and by 
il^eans of the flame ihiis obtaineil a large iiiaiillc is heated to 
Incandescence. A light of 1,000 candle^iowcr is thus protliiced 
bt the veiy low cost of id. per x,ooo candle-power. 'this 
Tcprescnts, ii is staled, the highest economy hitherto obtained in 
the use of mineral oil, and compares with— 

, 2jd. for the incandescent table lamp. 

7 }rl. for the duplex lamp. 

I j l, coal gas. 

Is. 2d. electric liglu. 

Oil has lately been diseuN cred at Willesden, bnt at 
pr4jsent it is not l)elieved lluit oil can l)e tapped in 
i^aying quantities in any part ol the British Isles. 
;At present the oil outpiil ol tin* world is produced 
^^most entirely outside the British dominions. 


Metric 1.0 

^tlTliitcd States 27,27.8,27 

^Ucia ... 

^uich Indies^ 

^oumania 
Bntbti Kast 1 die 

^xicof. 

jApan* . 

©ei-niaiiy'^ 

'iPchcr Cuuntrifts* 

h Total 

Approximate 
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or 

.-igeof 
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+ 464,704 


C474.751 

- 314,180 

+ 25,24^ 


i,2g;,a‘;7 

iS,ib8 

o’Si 


18,321 

©•58 


6 , 7 .s 6 


^.537 

17.463 

o*6'» 

3'> i 862 

4 - 3,208,364, 


+ IC-sii 

kalcd. 



’ John Hull and King Coal have reigned together, 
Ijind it would seem as if they wcto so loyal to eacii 
lather that no oil would flow under the shadow of the 
■Jjnion Jack. As they bnvc reigned together so they 
iiiay fall together. Liki: Saul and Jonatlian, it maN' 
be said—with a pardonable effort of the imagination 
.-^lovely and pleasant were they in tlicir lives, and in 
their deaths they were not disdded. For John BulFs 
industrial supremacy has been bused on the possession 
of the best and cheapest coal in the world. Now the 
isceptre is passing to oil, which John Bull will have 
to buy from his rivals. 

' It is extraordinary how^ many substances am be 
extracted from crude petroleum. Here is a list of 
^some of them ; “Motor spirit for aeroplanes, motor 
spirit lor cars, best illuminating oil, illuminating oil 
for ordinary use, oil for enriching gas, lubricating oil 
•flight), lubricating oil (heavy), residue useful for 


fuel,, paraffin wax, asphalt, coke, water, dirt, and 
waste. 

How soon the Diesel engine will drive the steam 
engine off the field no one can say. But those w^ho 
have seen the motor-’bus practically annihilate the 
horse ’buses of London in less than five years, wall 
not question the rapidity with which a new invention 
can demolish its rivals. There are said to be 60,000 
motors and motor-cycles in the United Kingdom. 
Ten years ago there were only 2,000. How^ many 
Diesel engines there will be in another ten years who 
can say ? 

If, as is asserted, the oil engine—not a Diesel, but 
a steam engine burning oil instead of coal—can haul a 
train 80 per cent, further with a ton of oil than a 
similar engine can do with a ton of coal, and if the 
cost is only half—as it is wlicre oil is cheap—what 
cluince has Kmg Coal? In California the railways 
arc said to have saved 3(^6,000,000 in the last five years 
by substituting oil for coal. 

On every side we hear of new applications of oil. 
'I'he Creat Central Railway starts a ];)Ctrol-driven 
railway car. Builders are overwhelmed with orders for 
motor-engines for canal-boats, fishing-boats, and all 
manner of small craft. 'Hie oil eiigine works automati¬ 
cally almost without the need of human oversight. 
Mr. W. J^ollock tells us in the Evening Ne 7 vs that-. 

Recently a trial tii]> was of a full-pi>\vereil lisliing 

vts^cl fitted with a JJoIiruler crude oil eniiine without anybody 
l>eing in the niotor-rooiu, not even the driver or engineer ; in 
fact, all hands were ordered up on deck and the engine-room 
locked up whilst the oflicial and speed tiials wore taking place, 
rids was done to show what little aUeotimi is rerjidred. 

An oil-engine incurs no ]u.ss of time in ‘‘ getting up 
steam.” At present tbe use of oil is kept bark by the 
high freight. JfuL when the fifty floating oil-tanks now 
under construction are hiunchcd, freights will fall, and 
it is onh a question of time w'hen coal will follow wood 
into the limbo of discarded fuels. All the new American 
battleships are to be fired ex('lusively by petroleum, 
with the result that they w ill save .space in bunkers and 
time in reconiing. 'rhey will be able to dispense with 
stokers, and carry, in consequence, heavier guns and 
thicker armour. If, as is asserted, one ton of oil fed 
into the furnace generates as much steam as three 
tons of coal, and if one ton of oil used in the Diesel 
produces as many horse-power as five tons of coal, 
how can poor old King ('oal hojie to liold his own ? 



Leading Articles in the Reviews 


THE COAL STRIKE; 

The Non-Miner’s Point of View. 

Mk. Henry Seton-Karr contributes to the Nhie- 
kenth Century for April an article upon the Coal Strike, 
the spirit of which may be inferred from its title, 
“ We are the Government Now ”—a boast attributed, 
rightly or wrongly, to a Miners’ Federation leader. 
Mr. Seton-Karr says ;— 

The simple, dverwhelining tnUli is ihul this country cannot 
aiforcl, from any point of view, economic, social, or inter¬ 
national, to indulge in industrial disputes of this hind, and 
general coal strikes least of all. It is incumbent upon us, as a 
^d, nlighi id hi peoj.le, to rpj 

prevent any possibility of a recuiTence of u general coal or 
transport strike in the luiurc . 

This is all very well, but how should this be done } 

WHAT MIGHT (?) HAVE BEEN DONE. 

The wTiter says that if the country had been governed 
by an enlightened Dictator, or even by a strong and 
homogeneous majority Government in tlic House of 
Commons, this is wdiat would have been done :— 

It is at least highly probable, if not quite certain, that in this 
case a clear iniimalion would Ijave been conv^^yed to the 
Tederalion leaders, long before the strike actually look place, 
that any general allempl to hold up the nation's trade would at 
once be met, as has been done in Australia as well as in Euroj)e, 
by seizure of Union iiinds, and prosecution of the Ferlciaiion 
leaders for conspiracy against the public weal; that the necessary 
legislation for these pur|)oses would l.'e rapidly passed ; this 
action also bting accompanied by a clear and deliiiile public 
declaration that all willing workers would be promptly and 
adcquati'ly protected if and when they desired to continue work. 
At the same time every facility for calm discussion and arhitra- 
lion might have been offen d. One thing is quite certain. Had 
some siicli steps licen taken in good lime there would have 
been no strike. 

“ NEVER AGAIN ! ” 

lie thinks the iiiition will arrive at the following 
conclusions :— 

Never again shall the production of the first necessaries of 
our nation’s life and Hade, and the means of our transjH)rt, be 
allowed to be the instrument of organised industrial unrest. No 
longer shall corporate 'Trade Union action remain fo-ed from 
the common obligations of honesty and honour, such as are 
inherent in and necessary to all other forms of civilised human 
intercourse. No longi^r, jjcrliaps, shall the insane economic 
doctrines of Socialism and .Syndicalism be allowed to be 
preached, unchecked, in our niitlst. And never again shall 
a Trade Union Executive be allowed arbitrarily to control 
individual Irocdom, and to usurp or to chiini the functions of 
(ioverninent. 

THE PERIL OF FOREIGN RIVALRY. 

Mr. G. Ih Walker contributes to the same magazine 
an articUi entitled “ The Coal Strike and After.” 'I'he 
chief point in Mr. Walker’s paper is that the colliers 
must never shut their eyes to foreign competition in 
the coal market. He describes the legislation of Prussia 
and the organisaflon of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Syndicate. The result of this careful fostering of the 
C/eriTian coal trade has been that German coal has been 
edged into British markets at whatever price would 


secure the busine.ss, the losses on the export coal being 
made good out of tin; better jtfices obtained at home. 
'Fhe total quantity of coal exported from the German 
Government coal-fields has gone up enormously, and 
risen in the last seven } ears from about 6,000,000 tons 
to 30,000,000 tons per annum. About one-fourth of 
the coal prodiK'cd in Great Britain is exported ; an 
increase in the cost of producing that coal gives an 
advantage to our German competitor. Nor is it only 
the Germans who are competing with us in the Labour 
market. 'I hc cheap coals of Jaiian and China have also 
to be faced, to say nothing of I he rivalry of oil. Mr. 
Walker says :— 

\Wt havr, on the* one hand, .'i d(*mand for increased pay, 
negatived, in the opposite direction by a shrinking market* 
TTiese can only be reconciled, il ihey can be reconciled, by a 
reduced number of men earning a higlier wage, and a corre¬ 
spondingly larger iuind>ei of men out of employment and forced 
to earn their living in callings where the j>ay is not so good. 

'I’he MinkiCs 1’oint of View. 

Mr. W. Brat'c, M.P., contributes a very sensible 
article to the Contemf/nrary Review on “ 'I he Mining 
Industry of Britain.” He has no sympathy with Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s harsh strictures upon Mr. 
Asquith, He says :— 

My own feelings are not of condemnation (I am writing this 
after the third week of the struggle has commenced), but of 
gialiuide to the statesman who, l)y accepting the princiyile of 
the minimum wage, n iuleidi the workman a service of incal¬ 
culable value at a most critical point in the proceedings. 

He is against comjmlsory arbitration. But — 

I am far from believing that il is either necessary ui desirable that 
strikes atul locke>iUs shouhl 1 m: a leailing lealure id our 
indu-.uia] inuvements in the future. If they are to l>e avoided, 
then the wisest and sniu^st minds in the land must address 
lliemselvi*vi to produce a scheme that will enable einjdoyers 
and workmen to settle their dillcreiiees by negniiatiori and 
conciliation rather lliaii by conllici. Tlie iii^tiuinenls in 
o])(Mation lo>da> fail sliort of tlie requirements of the age. 

For Syndicalism he has nothing but abhorrence. A 
general national strike, the most deadly weapon in the 
armoury of the workman, should only be used as a last 
resort :— 

The miners’stopjiage will have done something to show to the 
workers the futility and ho]»elessncss of .such a policy. For one 
oiThe oulslanding lessons this national strike has taught is that 
a complete closing down of one of Hiilain’s staple industries 
arts as a severe punishment on workmen, and those dependent 
upon them, engaged in trades other than the one actually at a 
standstill. 


On February 28th Germany celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of’ Berthold Auerbach, who 
wrote a number of village talcs the enormous success 
of which astonished no one so much as the author 
himself. 'I'lie February number of the Gartenlaube 
publishes a short article on Auerbach by Herr Anton 
IJettelheim. He died in 1882. Another interesting 
article on Auerbach, by the same writer, itppeared in 
the Deulsche Rundschau for February. 




WHY NEITHER POLE IS BRITISH 

The failure of Captain Scott to be the first at the 
fjSouth Pole lends additional significance to Mr. Alfred 
iillarrison’s paper in tKe Nineteenth Century on the 
stontrol of British Polar research- He writes to show 
ijUiat Great Britain has been left behind the rest of the 
'world in Polar research, and to explain the reason, 
^ritilih exploration work is mostly the result of private 
-;|ESnterpriFje. We are accustomed to look to the Royal 
geographical Society to take the lead in such matters. 
iThe writer gives the Narcs Ilxpedition full credit for 
?,j^eir fine achievement in 1876 in coming within four 
^hundred miles of the North Pole. But the control of 
|pe country’s Polar policy has since then rested with 
|i 3 ie body of explorers who lor over thirty j cars have 
|ik£)t seen an ice-field. Yet it enforces its opinion with 
authority of the Medcs and Persians. The Nans 
jedition left with Great Britain the record for the 
; North, which she had held for three centuries, 
|b^ving during that period continually improved her 
record. But since then its record has been beaten 
^bt less than five times in the space of not less than 
|k“quarter of a century, thrice by Americans, once by a 
l^orwegian, once by an Italian. Yet the Roj’al Geo- 
ifraphical Society has taken no steps to put a British 
^ctie expedition into the field. 1'1)C .sum total of the 
l^yal Geographical Society’s active British Polar work 
|tbring the last thirty years appears to be the Discovery 
»xpedition to the Antarctic, and the expedition at 
present in the field under the same commander. The 
Iprants have been, to Captain Scott’s two Antarctic 
i^editions, £9,500 ; to British Polar explorers, £1,800 ; 
Po foreign Arctic explorers, £872. The writer holds 
l^t the Poles are “ close boroughs of the experts.” 
)S[e has formed the opinion that the Society favours 
naval men only as their nominees for this purpose, 
lie does not think the Royal Navy has the monopoly 
bf the knowledge suitable for such an expedition. 'I'he 
men best suited for such work are captains of whaling 
dtips. Dr. W. S. Bruce went to the Antarctic before 
Captain Scott and did remarkably fine work, and sub¬ 
mitted plans which Captain Amundsen’s journey now 
tends to show were quite right. But the Polar experts 
of this country pronounced them impossible :— 

Secondly, .Sir Ernest Sliackicton, who succeeded Cajdain 
ScoU as a Soiiili Polar explorer, received no support from the 
Society other than the loan of an instrument, and why 1 Pre- 
Munably, because he was not one of their nominees. On his 
Ijetum the Society killed the fatted calf for him, and partook of 
(the meat, but history does not say whether the meat was 
jpalatable. 

Thirdly, the late Mr, David Hanbury, by nature a 
Polar explorer, was in his prime when Captain Scott 
^ command of the Discovery. But Captain Scott 
littiself declares that he had no predilection for Polar 
Ixmloration, and obtained the post largely by personal 
^uence 

The Royal Geographical .Society, with its widespread 
iganisalion and command of resources, is able to subordinate 
r^acethe private adventurer. The man of rough, practical 


manner, who is a fool before a Committee, hut is at hoine' iU 
the wilds of the frozen North or South, has no chance .-of 
support from the expert explorers of Savile Row. He will 
passed over, if not scorned, and some young man of equal 
ambition and greater influence who is anxious to win his spurs 
will be chosen instead. 

If the methods of the Royal Geographical Society are 
continued, the chance of Great Britain for recovering 
her place in exploration will be lost:—The man at 
the helm, the pilot who is to put the British ship first 
in the international race, will always be the wrong man, 
who was not chosen by nature for the post, but by the 
Royal Geographical Society.” 


NEW INVIGORATION OF THE EAST 

Caused by the Defeat of the Mosquito. 

The white man in the tropics is the subject of an 
interesting paper in the London (Quarterly Review by 
Dr. Edward Walker. The rapid extinction of tropical 
disea.ses, thanks to the war against the malaria¬ 
breeding mosquito, leads the writer to indulge in a 
very significant forecast. He says the enormous reduc¬ 
tion in the death-rate must entail a great incre'ase in 
the population, the greater because the birth-rate will 
improve as malaria, which is one of the leading causes 
of a low birth-rate, diminishes. He goes on ;— 

The people who survive will .ilso be stronger and healthier, 
and before another generation is over we may look for a more 
vigorous and virile people. \Vc have heard much of (he 
\i])heava1 and revival of the East. If malaria can be successfully 
combated in India, that revival will be intensified. Freed from 
the depressing and degenerating influence of that fell tyrant, we 
shall find instead of an enervated, morally incflicient population, 
a nation of strong and vigorous men, strong to think, strong to 
fight. The temperate zones will not then have a monopoly of 
jirogressive, far-sighted men, men of initiative and insight. The 
West will h.'ivc to meet the East renewed in strength and moral 
force. ComjHJtition will be keener than ever, and Europe will 
have jnore powerful rivals for war, eommcrcc, learning and 
empire. As in the Ea.st, so in Africa and Central Amcpca. 
Much of the backwardness of these nations is due to the 
Incidence of di-easc. Given the absence of its destruction and 
devitalisalion, there is a chance of these peoples coming to their 
own and a pro.spect is opened up of progress and competition 
hitherto unknr>wn. 

Not only so, but the white race will be able to 
colonise tropical regions,—millions of miles of the fairest 
and richest areas of the earth’.s surface, unlimited room, 
unbounded productiveness. The writer also hopes for 
an increase in the number of missionaries, and in the 
impression produced on the natives by the victory 
over the dreaded malarial foe. 


In the Theosophist for March Mrs. Besant continues 
her study of Karma, and Mr. Leadbcater adds a 
chapter on “ Reincarnation and the Purpo.se of Life ” 
to his “ Text-Book of Theosophy.” He maintains 
that the process of building a chara/;ter is as scientific 
as that of developing one’s mu.scles. Count Kcy- 
serling contributes “ Some Suggestions Concerning 
Theosophy ” very suggestive to Theosophists. 



^BRITISH DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After Mr. Noel 

* Buxton writes on diplomacy in Parliament. He 
points out that the upper class, which has long lost 
its administrative domination over home government, 
retains it in foreign affairs. This upper class is almost 
entirely Conservative, and Parliamentary control has 
been dormant. Thus at the very moment when 
international forces are becoming more democratic, 
progressive and pacific, the inspiration of our diplomacy 
tends to grow more discordant with the public opinion 
it should represent.’* 

The Foreign Office suffers not only from the natural 
infirmities of all officialism, but from the abnormal 
misfortune of being practically free from criticism. 
It has the dangerous security of isolation, and the 
further danger of restricted competition for places in 
its service. The candidate has not only to pass the 
gauntlet of nomination, which is intended to limit 
the profession to members of the Upper Ten. but has 
to show that he has private means to the extent of 
not less than £400 a year. A great deal more than 
3^400 a year i.s necessary, his official pay being a 
negligible quantity. Hence the men who take up 
diplomacy are in many cases rich men who w'ant an 
interest in life, or who intend to retire after a few years. 

♦ The writer urges the amalgamation of Foreign Office 
and diplomatic’ services, and, as in other States, an 
interchange between the diplomatic and consular 
service. The arguments for our privileged caste 
system are that the diplomatist should be able to 
make himself freely acquainted with people of impor- 
tance. But in these days real power resides 
increasingly in classes outside the Upper 'I'en. Now¬ 
adays, of what use to the 1 ^'orcign Minister would lx* 
a man who mainly studied the rich ? One ol the 
difficulties we have to contend with is the impression 
often made b)' Englislimen abroad, the sense of his 
own nation’s superiority, which makes him show a 
genial conlcinpt of less favoured people*. 'J'his does 
not point to retaining the method of a privileged c«asle. 
Englishmen are sneered at for their ‘‘ typical coiffure 
and monocular equipment,” still more for their prefer¬ 
ence for golf as against wx)rk, whuh discounts the 
Engli.shman from the point of view- of utility to a 
needy (iovernment; and for “ snobbism,” to an 
extent unknown amongst French or Ciermans. Mr. 
Buxton presses for adequate pay and appointment 
by merit. Oflu-ial committees of Parliament in the 
■end wdll, Mr. Buxton thinks, be forced upon us, but 
in the meantime unofficial committees arc in existence. 
T'hcy form a protest against the obscurantist doctrine 
of diplomacy, the concealment from the public of the 
general outlines of our foreign policy. “ Liberals feel 
that this is based on an assumption, as to tlie designs 
,and powers of one great Continental State, which 
cannot be substantiated ; and it is felt that tlie 
policy is virtually dictated by a very small number 
of permanent men at the Foreign Office and in 
diplomacy.” 


THE IDEAL PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

By Mr. F. E. S^HTt^. 

In a paper in the Nineteenth Century, entitled “ True 
Lines of Temperance Reform,” Mr. F. E. Smith 
sketches his own ideal of the public-house. He .says 

The idcab public-houseVoiild be, allowin^j, of course, plenty 
of scope for local variations, a commodious and decent building, 
i-ito which any passer-by might enter and call for any reasonable 
kind of refreshment—food or drink, the latter alcoholic or 
non-alcoholic. He should be able to consume these refresh¬ 
ments comfortably seated in a room well lit, warmed and 
ventilated. He should l)e aide not only to smoke, but if he 
chose, to obtain the materials for smoking also on the premises. 
The place should be so reputable that, whatever his social 
position, he could enter it openly, and even take his wife and 
children with him and find suitable refreshment there for them. 
If he were alone he should be able to call for or purchase in the 
bouse newspapers and magazines. If be bad any business to 
transact there should be a telephone on the prcniiscs for his 
use. If he had one or more friends, and the party desired 
amusement other than conversation, they should be able to call 
for cards, chess or dominoes, or quoits and bowls in the country. 
Or, if they desired more passive amusement, there should be 
music to listen to. The biimbhjsl inn cnuld provide an hour or 
two a day of piano ]»hiying; the richer—the large houses in 
wealthy towns—could furnish a small orclieslra and a vocalist 
or ivo. And there is no reason why dancing should not be 
permitted under due guarantees of respectal)ility. 

This is the ideal ])ublic-bousc. Such a house as ibis would 
add to the iiinoeenl enjoyment of the people, and would be an 
incentive lo tem[)erance and good order. No one ’would 
misbehave himself in such surroundings by drinking to excess, 
or by any other form of disorder ; public opinion would make 
such conduct impossible. Upon young people of the working 
and lower middle classes such a house would exercise a positive 
influence for good. It wnxihl improve their manners, and might 
improve their morals. They would be better in sudi a house 
than in prowling streets and lanes at night j and they would 
avoitl that boredom which is the fruitful jiarent of all kinds of 
mischief. 

this ideal be realised ? It evidently can. There are 
dilhculiies in the way, of course. Has any reform ever been 
known that has not liad to encounter difficiillics ? 

All this beautiful preUiflc leads up to the significant 
oncliision that among the things wanted are the 
removal of a few useless restrictions from the Statute 
Book, and an end of confiscatory attacks upon the 
trade. Aliem ! 


JOHN MILTON, JOURNALIST. 

Under this title Mr. J. B. Williams recalls how 
JIasson disco^x^red in the Register of the Company of 
Stationers that :— 

on March jiodi, 1651, the printer, Thomas Newcomljc, entered 
six copies of Manmus roUlkus “by order of Mr. Milton,’^ 
nnd that all the entries of Ibis weekly “ newsbook,” up to 
January aqib, 1652 (when Milton’s name no longer appears), 
were “under the hand of Mr. Milton.” 

As Mercurins ro/idrus appeared every Thursday, the last o 
the six copies first authorised by Milton must have l>ec*n the 
number published on Thursday, March 20tl), and the first, 
No. 35, published on Eelmiary 6lb, 1651. The last number to 
which be gave bis “imprimatur” was No. S5, issued on 
January 22nd, 1652. Thus for a year all but a week, Milton, 
either as licenser or “author,” was connected w'ilh the news¬ 
paper press. 

Mr. Williams suggests that John Hall, poet and 
pamphleteer, very largelj' assisted Milton. 



HOME RUL« FINAN 

A Dismal Prophet. 


Mr. Arthur Warren Samuels discusses the finan- 
aspects of Home Rule in the Financial Review of 
^^^Reviews, His main criticism of the usual complaint of 
pS-iigland’s robbing Ireland is given in this parfigraph :— 
The contention that England has “ robbed ’’ Ireland of 
'^Xj^SiOOOtOoo or made a profit, of ^330,000,000 out of the 
ySnion depends upon the .assumptions (a) that Ireland was unre- 
|:^3?^®Scn!ed in the Imperial Parliament, (d) that Ireland sharted 
^ 4 ebt free in 1817, and (r) that Ireland shoidd, while sharing in 
security and all the advantages of the Empire, not have l>een 
p4*^lled upon to contribute to ilefencc. 

Mr. Samuels then proceeds to argue that if Ireland 

f ilretains both customs and excise there will be an annual 
^deficit of 3^1414,000 ; if she gives up customs and 
|;it^tains excise a deficit of {5,280,000 ; if she gives up 
g^pth customs and excise a deficit of {7,516,000, To 
llitihese deficits must Ix' added the increased charge of 
^^1,000 for extended Old Age Pensions, and {800,000 
ilw State contribution to National Insurance, making 
||^^o6t,ooo of an addition to the deficits in each 


A SAN(;riNE Prophet. 

Jn the FortnF^hlly Review “ An Outsider ” describes 
difference between Repeal and federal Home Rule, 
e is very sanguine .ns to the ease with which the new 
Government will meet its financial difficulties - 
|^7Irclanfl\s .'innual income at present is, roughly, ten millions, 
id doubts m.ay have been expressed if it would bo possible for 
Irish Parliament and Executive to rim an eftlcicnt Home 
Government on I hut income. 

in 1910, ran its Clovernmcnl, incUuling nionarcliy, 
and navy, on a revenue of seven and a half millions, 
iSHoHand on less than six, and Switzerland on less than four. 
gJBut the Irish Government can neither economise nor utilise its 
'^;:i^source$ unless it is given the power both to raise and spend, 
gr For some lime to come economics on a large scale in Irish 
!;?ixpenditure are, indeed, impossible. The scrupulous care that 
-Parliament lakes of vested interest would prevent an immediate 
reduction of office, salary, or pension. Ireland will doubtless 
RCcd some help from the British I'rcasiiry, either in a bulk sum or 
It temporary annual allowance, to start housekeeping on her own 
' Account—such help its* the Financial Relations Reports siKm is 
vfestitution, not alms ; but once fairly started the country can 
easily live within its inconx?. 

; Mr. Herman Scheffauer. Special Commissioner, 
rdcscribcs his impressions of Ulster in the London 
Magazine, The chief point he makes is that Ireland 
must look to the younger generation for a final adjnst- 
tnent of her manv differences. 



Golf! Golf! a^l for Golfr 


In the Iwpenal and Asiatic Quarterly Review Sir R. 
■ Fulton laments our national absorption in .sport — 

As for tlie middle clashes, they seem to have no oi^ject 
/^’batever in life except the playing of golf, and in that they 
;ylive and move and have their being—they think of little else. 

other night some satirical lines, which reproached 
: 4 nA English for their lack of devotion. *J'hey arc verv short, 
if you will allow me, I will repeat them ; 

' “I was playing golf the day 

^ ' That the Germans landed ; 

; All our men had gone away, 

IAnd all our ships had stranded, 

And the thought of England’s shame 
Almost put me eff rny game ! ” 


SLUM CHUMBH OK HiUJlte 

Mrs. Barnett contributes a delightful paper 
the April Cornhill on the Children’s Country Holiday. 
Fund. Its charm consists in selections from the 
5,280 letters that she has received from the twenty^ 
two thousand odd children that went out under the 
Country Holidays Fund in the summer last year. 
'riiey are full of vivid glimp.ses through the child’s 
eyes of country life. The letters niake much reference 
to the meals. The regularity of the meals makes a 
change wffiich strikes the imagination. The letters 
give also an idea of the generosity of the poor hostesses 
to the London children. Here arc some of the children’s 
observations :— 

'I'he trees seemed so happy they danced. 

The wind was Idowing and the branches of the trees was 
swinging llieniselves, 

The rainbow is made of raindrops and the sun, tears and 
smiles. 

' It was nice to sit on the grass and see the trees jir.nncing in 
the breeze. 

'There w’erc \vasps which was yellow and pretty but unkind. 

There was no strikes on down there but there was a large 
number of wasps, 

I did not sec a babbi. I mean to mind it all the time. 

'The ladvs girl dont mind the baby as much as me at liome. 
It stops in the garden, 

.Some of the regrets at leaving the country arc very loucliing : 

“I wish I was in the country now.” ** I shall never go 
again; I am too old nowx” “ I think in the fornight I had 
more treats than ever before in all my life.” “The blacking 
V)crries were red then and small. They will l>e Idack now and 
big.” “ I wish I was with my lady’s baker taking the bread 
round,” I enjoyed myself very much, 1 cannot explain how 
much. Please God next year 1 will come again. As I sit at 
school I always imagine myself roaming in ihc fields and 
watching the golden corn, and when 1 think of it it makes 
me cry.” 


Father Hyacinthe on Immortality. 

The Open Court for March contains a character 
sketch of Father Hyacinthe Loy.son by the editor, to 
w hich i.s appended a translation of Father llyacintlic’s 
last discourse on Marriage/’ delivered in 1911^ wffien 
he was eighty-five years of age. At the close of this 
lecture he said :~ 

7 have drawn from my Christian faiih, from tlie mcditulions- 
of the deepest philosophers, Ecibniiz and Renouvier among 
Olliers, from tlie study of the moral laws of human nature as 
ii'iefragablc as tliosc of physical nature, the certainty that death 
is not annihiJa if)n but iran.sformation. What disappears is the 
jiliantom of man, the transitory l>eing, the breath of a day. . , , 
\'cs, this physical, and even to a certain point intellectual, 
phantom has vanished in-to the black whirlwind, but the 
jKTSonalily which thinks, which wills, which suffers, which is 
exalted and which loves—I swear it by human nature, at least 
such as 1 bear within myself—this essential being is called to a 
still higher training ; this being is immortal. 


Another sign of the popularity of the short story, 
CasseU’s Magazine, always bright, varied, and enter¬ 
taining, lias given more and more sjiace to fiction, until 
it has now blossomed into CasselTs Magazine of Fictimy 
at 5d., claiming to be the largest magazine in the world, 
with 256 big pages to support the claim. 




eidftGE tRB beEald of revolution r 

y In Blackwood^s for April Mr. Arthur Page relieves 
hiiriself in an alarmist paper on “ Our lo .t Magna 
Charta.^^ The Trade Disputes Act he describes as the 
charter of revolution, and he demands its early repeal. 
He declares that the principles underlying the pro- 



Pa/l Man GazeiU.\ 

The Avalanche. 

Mu. Li.oyd Gkoroe : “Heavens! Wlial is*tbis ? ” 

Ttrt' Avalanche : “The Kclio of Liinehonsc is ihc Voice of 
my Slones.” 

gramme of the Social Democratic Federation, the 
Independent Labour Party, and advanced Radiinls 
are substantially the same. 'I'hey may possibly vary in 
degree, but not in kind. He recalls—and it is interest¬ 
ing-to recall at this present juncture—what Mr. Lloyd 
George said at Limehouse on Friday, July 30th, 
190C) : ” 

* The land lords are receiving iiiillions a year by way of 
royalties. Wlial for? They never deposited the coal there ; it 
was not they who planted these great granite rochs in Wales. 
Who laid the foundations of the mountains? Was it iJie land¬ 
lords? And yet they by some divine right demand, for mero'y 
the right for men to risk their lives in hewing these rocks, eigiir 
niiliions a year. . . . When the Prime Minister and T knock 
at the door of these great landlords and s.T.y I o them, “Here, 
you know these po(»r fellows have been tligging up royalties at 
the risk of theii lives ; some of them are old, they have survived 
the perils of the trade, tl cy arc broken, they can earn no more. 
Will you give something towards keeping them out of the 
workhouse?” 'Khey scowl at you ; and we say, “Only a half¬ 
penny—Just a copper.” They say, “ V’r)ii thieves ! And they 
turn their dogs on to us, and every day you can hear them l)ark. 


MR. E. E. SMITH WRITING HIMSELF OUT. 

Mr. F. E. Smith is very much to the fore in tlie 
current magazines. Not merely does he write much, 
but he commits himself to a number of positive 
measures that recall the exuberance of Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s unauthorised programme. In the Oxford and 
Cambridge Retnewpfor example, he insists on legislation 
to enforce the claim that the funds of trade unions 
shall be made responsible in damages for breaches of 
contract procured by the men’s leaders^ and “ it may 


be that legislation will be necessary, rendering it ille^l; 
for agitators to recommend the breach of existing’ 
contracts.” In the Nineteenth Century he traces what 5 
he calls the true lines of temperance reform, with a^i 
view to establishing his ideal public-house. Here, again; 
he commits himself lo “ the removal of a few usele^ 
restrictions from the Statute Book, a change in the? 
methods and extent of taxation, and an end of con^;; 
fi.scatory attacks upon the trade to whose enterprise 
the carrying out of the improvements will necessarily'; 
be entrusted.” In the National Review Mr.* Smith. 
commits himself to universal military scrvrice, andv 
looks forward to a time in the not far-di.stant future- 
when a political party may find itself in a po.sition to; 
cement with a system of national training a very bad 
fissure in thd dyke of Imperial defence. These arc alL 
formidable undertakings for a P>ont Bench politiciah; 
The freedom with which they arc given forth to tho^( 
world suggests rather the irresponsible private member; 
than a serious Minister-in-Waiting. ‘ yj 

THE CHANCES OF MR. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. S^'DNKY Brooks, writing in the ForinightX)i!c 
Revino upon Mr. Roosevelt’s reappearance, takes aij 
more sanguine \ iew of the late Thesident’s chanc€$r 
than that prevailing in the Ignited States. He i 5 |' 
however, very non-committal in his final judgment 

It looks on tlie surface as tboiigb Mr. KoosevcU, in conipieN;- 
ing for the nomination under all liis many disadvantages, were ^ 
attem])ting an almost impossible task. Hut it is worth remem* > 
bering that the ex President is not only tlie biggest and /; 
vital personality in American public life, but is also an uncannily^'; 
shrewd campaigner. There may be forces and conditions telliiw ; 
in liis favour which arc invisil)lc three thousand miles away. If “ 
he cannot secure the nomination for himself he m.ay yet be able,; 
lo prevent its going to Mr. Taft, and so oblige the Conventioili;; 
to fall back on a (■omj)roinise candidate. If he cannot achiew-| 
that inuL'h, he m.ay still he able to commit the ('onvention to 
endorsement of tlic initiative, the refeiendiini and (he “recall/''.^; 
and so force the adoption of a platform on which Mr. Taft, 
if nominntod, would probably, indeed almost certainly, declUR^:^ 



The DueL 



t WHAT IS IMAGIirATIOH? 

r “ Everythino’,” Says Mr. Stanley Lee, 

.. Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, the author of “ Inspired 
;Millionaires,” contributes a characteristic article to the 
ffibberl Journal for April, entitled “ Business, Good- 
i ness, and Imagination.” 

■ The real drift of the article is to assert that 
f imagination is everything. Imagination is busine.ss ; 
' imagination is goodness ; imagination is the god that 
is to deliver us from the evil in this world. If anyone 
vjdpes evil it is because he has not sufiicient imagination, 
(•/ilie Jews crucified Christ l)ccausc tlic)’ had not sufficient 
|iinagination. Hence (’hrist, when dying, could .say, 
i Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
’;do.” Why ? Because they had not sufficient imagina¬ 
tion. Goodness, says Mr. Lee, is essentially imagina- 
r tion— it is brains ; it is thinking down througli to 
slwhat one reall\’ wants. i 

Imagination needs to have time to work. If people 
|do things in a hurry, without taking the time to think, 
|they do wrong things, things which they themselves 
i^regret having done. I’eojjlc cru(-ificd Christ because 
' they were in a hurry :— 

c They did wliat they wanted to do at the moment. They did 
;4>0t do wbiit they would have wished they had done in twenty 
^ycars, I would define {goodness as doini; wluit one would wish 
had done in twenty years - twenty years, twenty days, 
■iwenty minutes, twenty seconds, according to the time the action 
^kes to get ripe. 

pn the other luind, .sin is doing something that you 
Icnow you ought not lo do; but most sins are com¬ 
mitted becaii.se people don’t see what it is they are 
doing. Jesus Christ Himself, in speaking of the most 
colossal sin that has ever been committed, seemed to 
think that when men committed a sin it was because 
.they did not really sec what it was that they were doing. 

. If two great shops could stand side by side in the 
main street of the world, all the vices in one window, 
and all the virtues in the other, and if all the people 
could pass by all day and all night and sec the virtues 
as they wTre and the vices as they were, all the 
world would be good in the morning, and would 
remain good so long as they remembered how the 
windows looked :— 

If a man were to lake a fancy lo any particular vice and 
would take a step up to the indow, and take one real look at it in 
■the window, see ii lyinjj there, its twenty years’ evil, its twenty 
days\ its twenty minutes’ evil all branching up out of it, he 
would be Rood. 

, Mr. Stanley Lee sayv,: -- 

If Clod had nrranged from die hcRinning slides of the virtues, 
and had furnished every man with a stercnpticon inside, and if 
:«ii a man had to do at any particular time of temptation wa.s to 
take out just the right slide, or po-ssibly try three or four up 
rtfaerc on his canva> a second, no one would ever have any 
ilrpuble in doing right. 

It can be seen that Mr. Lee is a confirmed optimist, 
|i«: says that wo .should recognise that no one ever 
4 ^ wrong becau.se he wants to, for he always wants 


to do right, but he cannot see what right doing is. 
He tells us :— 

We shall see the men—all of the men and all of the good and 
the evil in the men this moment, daily before our eyes working 
out with implacable hopefulness the fate of the world. We 
know that in spite of selfideceived syndicalism, and self-deceived 
trusts, in spite of coal strikes, and all the vain, comic little 
troops of warships around the earth, peace and righteousness in 
a vast overtone are singing towards us. We are not only going 
lo have new' and better motives in our modern men, but the 
new and better motives arc going to be thrust upon us. 

Mr. Lee concludes his article in the following charac¬ 
teristic outburst:— 

Some of us have decided that w'c will never Iiave anything to 
do with monopoly. Presto 1 there is .suddenly evolved an 
entirely new type of monopolist, the man who can be rich and 
good, the millionaire who has invented a monopoly that .serves 
the owners, the producers, and employees, the distributors, and 
the consumers alike. An American railway president has been 
saying lately that America would not have enough to cat in 
2050 ; but it nould not do to try to prove this just yet. Some¬ 
one will invent a food that is as highly concentrated as 
dynamite, and the whole food supply of New York—who 
knows?—shall be carried around in one railway president’s 
ve.st pocket. 


THE STANDARD FACE. 

Mr. E. S. Valentine, in the Strand^ describes the 
beauty merter, or kallomclcr, invented by Professor 
W. B. Fotheringham :— 

Professor Fotheringham always starts from a horizontal line 
drawn through the pupils of the eyes (which should be exactly 
two and a lialf inches apart) when the gaze is directed level 
immediately in front. From this point to a line drawn below' 
the opening of the* nostril, llio nose should be one and seven- 
eighth inches ; the upper lip should measure three-quarters of 
an inch to the moan line of the mouth, and two inches from the 
mouth to the bottom of the chin, 

THE IDEAL NOSE, 

There i.«; a difficulty in rccon< iling the variou.s 
mea.<^urcrncnls of the Clreek sculptors. The no.se in llic 
Apollo Beh'edero measure.s one and seven-eighths 
inches ; in the Hermes of Praxiteles it is two and one- 
eighth indies ; in the Antinous it is two incho.s. But 
the Greek sculptors had a tendency to make the nose 
too long. I’he Professor .says only one in a million fulfil 
the canons of beauty. The writer applies the Pro¬ 
fessor’s standard to certain celebrities. He says :— 

For instance, William Makepeace I'hackcray, besides being a 
famous novelist, possessed a head measuring nine and Ihrec- 
quarlcr inches long instead of eight and a half. Moreover, his 
nostrils were half an inciv above the standard, and his moutli a 
quarter of an inch below it. Charles Dickens could boast an 
almost beautiful mask. His great predecessor, Scott, w'as 
abnormal in the height of his brow and the length of his upper 
lip. If Scott belonged lo the long-masked, Mr. Kipling 
belongs to the square-masked species. His chin, although 
somewhat squarer, is full Hellenic, but bis forehead is low er and 
bis nose shorter. 

I'he standard face, according lo Professor Fotheringham, 
should be of a certain width—some five and a half inches across 
at a point just below the ear, and the eycjs two and three-eighth 
inches apart. This would make the’width of the head a full 
seven inches, yet there are heads only five and a half inches 
wide, and eyes less than tw'O inches apart I 



Hpnswsf 


THE. COMMAND OF THE AIR. 

By Mr. W. Joynson Hicks, M.P. 

The science of aviation, says Mr. Joynson Hicks 
in the National Review, has burst upon the armies of 
the world with all the force of a revolutionary 
discovery. Aviation may mean national life or 
national death, and unless the h^rcnch, German, and 
Russian War Offices arc entirely wrong in their views 
our national position is one of distinct jeopardy. 
The general staffs of Germany and France realise what 
our War Office apparently does not—that victory lies 
w'ith the Power which obtains the command of the air. 
The frigates which were in Nclson^s time the eyes of the 
fleet will be superseded by hydro-aeroplanes, which 
will accompany every war fleet of the future. Mr. 
Joynson Hicks says :— 

When within the zone liostiliiies ihcy will launch their 
avions, which will sweep over the seas wilh a speed twice or 
thrice as great as the swiftest cruisers, and will bring back 
information of the strength and situation of the enemy’s ,s!iij)s, 
<^)iiite recently 1 saw an American Iiydro-aercjplane in the course 
of expeiiinents in the Mcditcrmnean rise from the soa, sweep 
backwards and forwards over the I'rcMich Navy. 'I’he Command 
of the .Sea, so long as we retain it, is our chief national asset ; 
but the value of the Command of tlie^ Sea, henceforward, will 
depend largely on the Command of the Air, which carries with 
it the Command of Information. 

Mr. Hicks deplores the slackness of our*War Office 
in dealing wilh aviation ; \vc have only two really 
effective aeroplanes capable of flying at sixty miles an 
liour. 'Fhe h'rench at the last autumn manevuvres had 
forty-four aeroplanes attached to the opposing armie.s 
m three sections. Colonel Benard, after seeing the 
work of the acroiffanes, said that “ two batteries and 
one aeroplane are five times as redoubtable as three 
batteries without an aeroplane.” 1 ‘Vancc has at this 
moment 208 military aeroplanes actually ready for 
use, and a grand total of 234 machines built and 
building ; and at the end of this year she will be able 
to dispose of 344 military aeroplanes. It is pnictically 
certain, however, Unit Frame’s total at the end of 
1912 will be, not 344, but between 500 and 600 machines 
built and building. 

It is the admitted intention of France to have a fleet 
of 2,000 to 3,000 aeroplanes within the next three or 
four-years. French military airmen are being carefully 
trained at twenty-six military aviation centres. Besides 
her aeroplanes, France has twenty-three airships, while 
Germany has thirty dirigibles ; and, besides bombs, 
they are armed with many other instruments of 
destruction :— 

The most interesting anfl, as yet, most useful invention of 
the kind is an “aeroplane bullet/’ with which experiments 
were recently made. It has a conical tip, and its sides are 
grooved. It is about six inches in length, of the circumference 
of a pencil, and is made of steel. It was found that when 
dropped on a plank of hard pine from a height of lliree feel the 
bullet penetrated the wood an eighth of an inch. U'he conical 
steel tip is sufficient to maintain the bullet in a perpendicular 
fashion, although a device is fixed to the end of the bullet in the 
form of a cross which is designed to ensure a perjiendiciilar 
fall. These bullets can be thrown out in handfuls by an 
aviator. "I'hey weigh exactly one ounce, and will kill when 
dropped from a height of 2,300 feet. 


Germany has pinned her faith to airship.s, but is ndw 
rapidly building aeroplanes. Last February she had 
160 built or building. In a short time she will have 
400 to 500. Our position, compared with Prance and 
Germany, is ludicrous. The Government has only a 
paper scheme to enable us to hold our own with our 
Continental competitors. 


PLOUGHING WITH DYNAMITE. 

In the World's Work for April Mr. F. A. Talbot 
writes on farming with dynamite. 'J'he ordinary 
plough docs not reach the deep subsoil. A farmer in 
desperation buried dynamite in holes drilled in hard 
soil, which, exploding, broke the ground up into smalt 
pieces for a depth of several feet, letting in the water, 
and so di.ssolving the essential nutriment, while the 
roots were able to descend to a greater depth. The 
idea is now spreading throughout ('anada and Mexico 
like a prairie fire. 'Ihe method is used for ploughing 
fields deeply. It is also u.sed for clearing stumps' 
from the soil. Nay, more ; dynamite is used for i 
planting trees. The spade-made hole leaves the sur¬ 
rounding soil in a hard condition, and the roots find - 
it difficult to start. With dynamite a large clean 
hole is blasted out, and the soil on all .sides is loosened , 
for five or six feet. So the trees planted in the dyna- ; 
mited holes grow twice us (piickly us those set in the 
usual spade holes. A new profession has arisen, of 
expert dynamite farmers. In the cottim-growing 
.Southern States dry weather no longer inflicts wide¬ 
spread damage, 'hhough the streams and lakes are 
dried up, the cotton roots, having penetrated deeply 
into the dynamite-shattered soil, are al'le to obtain 
enough moisture. “The use of dynamite is proving 
the salvation of the cotton country. 'J'lie number of 
farms which are being ploughed in this way are ; 
increasing by thousands.” Nay. it is found effective / 
in draining .svvamj)s. A farmer in Kansas was handi- * 
capped by a swamp extending for forty acres on his \ 
farm. At last he blasted a row of holes across the / 
lowest part of the swamp where the collecled water / 
was about three feet deep. 'I'hc water sank into the 
ground, and ever sinc'C then his forty acres have / 
produced four crops of alfalfa e\’ery ) ear. j 

The Twenty Greatest Men. 

Lettkrs continue to drop in from various quarters 
from correspondents who were too far away to con¬ 
tribute to tlie first symposium. An Indian corre¬ 
spondent writes to protest against the omission of 
Shankarachaya, the Absolute Monist, the great philo¬ 
sopher who influenced the whole of Indian thought. 
He also demands the right of place for Akber and 
Shiwajee. The former was the first man to begin a 
systematic crusade against intolerance, and the latter 
was a successful empire-builder who changed the fate 
of India as well as that of the world. Another Indian 
correspondent pleads for the inclusion of Omar (second 
Caliph), Sadi (Persian poet), Avicenna, Averroes, 
Saladin, Jenghiz Khan, and Gibbon. 





GERMANY DISTRUSTS ENGLAND. 


SoMK Plain Troths bv Mr. R. E. C. Long. 

‘ii ,The article, “ ITie New Rcich.stag and Old Policy,” 
^htributed by Mr. R. E. C. Long to the Fortnightly 
should be attentively read, not only by every 
IpH^inet Minister, but by every mcmlH-r of the Anglo- 
^ennan Friendship Committee. For it contains plain 
unpalatable truths too often forgotten, which, 
^Iteyertheless, should constantly be borne in mind by 
Ip those who seek to improve tlie relations between 
two countries. It is true that Mr. Long is a pessi- 
Jst, but he is a shrewd observer who studies inter¬ 
national politics from the inside track. 

the HOPELESSNES.S OK AN ENTENTE. 

■ Mr. Long despairs of any friendly arrangement such.- 
.that which Lord Haldane attempted to negotiate ;— 
vlf the Ihityi Foreign Office is about to offer bribes in Africa 
igur elsewhere in ihe hope of placating Germans and getting in 

t rturn a general abandonment of naval and other conipelilion, 
is likely soon to be undcctivcd. Germany W'ill lake the 
Ij^ment, but she will lefuse to give the consideration ; and she 
l5|?ill make the good defence of the advertiser who effers goltl 
•patches for a shilling—that tlic buyers by their own crcdulily 
Pivitcd fraud. No [»olicy is wanted by the German people 
Mhich places their Kinpire at the iiierey of a foreign Slate which 
ibhey dislike and dislnibi. 

Ttiji: ROOT OF Germany’s dislike. 

I^ Mr. Long attrihuli^s what he regards as the ineradic¬ 
able distrust and even hatred of England to the fact 
,^at we are now openly allied with their enemies, 
loanee and Russia :— - 

How can she, they ask, desire equal friendship with three 
?^wers when she is leagued with two of them to make war, if 
/j^ccessary, upon the ihinl ? 

Geiniuns the protest that the agreement with France and 
Hvssia is only defensive has no value. All governments, and all 
is^liMnccs, they Fay, protest the same thing ; usually with perfect 
good faith. 

HOW IT IS WATERED. 

If the Triple Entente is the root of German distrust, 
it is plentifully watered by the amazing inconse¬ 
quence and impertinence of the speeches of English 
statesmen 


They do net think it an officiars business to make quasi- 
diplomatic sjieeches ik enntibus rebus et quibusdam aliiSy to rain 
down comments on other country’s affairs, indeterminate offers, 
frantic asseverations of goodwill, moral classifications of the 
universe from the point of view t>f Pacifism, and advice apropos 
of no particular niaUcr, to other Slates as to how they shall 
negoiiale and how they shall arm. Germans held that our 
Ministers ought to leave them alone ; drop the word 
•‘ Gcruiany’ out ol their speeches, except when they must use it 
^^ith some sciious aim ; and generally cease lecturing, insulting, 
■flattering, ami nicddling in their affairs. And above all they 
;,ask that Minisieis cease bombarding them with conciliatory 
/Speeches and offor.s, nearly every one of which, owing to the 
:«ppalling Hriiish ignoTance of German affairs and sentiments, 
ftontained uninierulcd t ffence. 

& WHY GERMANY INCREASING HER NAVY. 

Mr. Long .says the Germans believe we always 
,parrel, with the next strongest Power, and they think 
p!d have only made friends of our old foes, France and 
possia, in order to quarrel with Germany. They arc, 
llferefore, resolved to create a fleet equal to that of 


Britain. Not tivo keels to one, nor- three keels to two,K 
but a standard " on the principle of parity ”• 

The real Germany does not in the least care what we think 
of her shipbuilding; she would if possible this year build toxf 
capital ships and rejoice in our helpless irritation ; she abstains 
from this, and abstains from supplementing the Navy LaW 
merely because her finances are disordered. 

As for Sir Edward Grey’s “ surprising proposal ” 
that Germany should recognise our right to a superior 
navy, Germans always laughed at it as an instance 
of British simplicity or impudence.” 

WHY WAR IS THOUGHT INEVITABLE* 

Mr. Long regards the German ambition to have a 
supreme navy as the rock upon which all agreements 
will founder. The two countries have drifted into a 
posture of defiance and of rivalry :— 

Tlie gravest questions with France and Russia have suddenly 
become childishly easy to settle, wdiereas every trifle in which 
German interests are opposed to ours is considered worth a war, 
Thai is how Germans see our policy. And that is why they 
distrust the indications that we are again starting reconciliation 
a Hem pis from the W'rong end, and labouring at an agreement 
w hich w ill be satisfactory, only in so far as it leaves untouched 
the real causes of the auarrel. They know that the quarrel 
itself will remain ; and that the next trifling differences, which 
with France or Russia w'ould be eavily settled, wdll with them 
be cause of w ar. I'he totality of the Empire’s domestic and 
diplomatic cpncliiions dictate, therefore, a new' bid at national 
sclf-realijation perhaps in a domain of wdiich the agreement- 
makers do not dream, and this will, of course, provoke British 
opposition, and probably—judging by the angry temper of 
Germans last summer—this time bring about the long overdue 
war. If waged against British dictation it will be a popular 
war with (iermans ; and in any case, they reason, a popular 
war with us, inasmuch as the military factors indicate that in 
the end the only sufi'erers will be our Continental allies. 

There i.s therefore nothing to be done but to say 
nothing and build two keels to one. 

Dr. Dillon on the Other Side of the Question. 

The English distrust of Germany seems to be as 
deeply seated as the German distru.st of England, if 
we may judge from Dr. Dillon’s chronique in the 
Contemporary Reinew :— 

Germany is set on outvying us in a race for undisputed naval 
superiority. No one with a feeling for realities can blame us 
for selling down such action to a resolve to liring the Britisli 
nation under her political yoke, or for drawing such practical 
conclusions as may seem warranted. The touchstone of her 
sincerity is precisely that question of the relative growth, of 
naval armaments. It cannot be reserved or shelved. The 
German Press, one regrets to say, does little to dispel the 
clouds of misunderstandings which hinder the Kaiser’s subjects 
from view'ing the people of Great Britain and their polky in 
the |?ropcr light. Many of the leading newspapers treat the 
negotiations for a belter understanding as though success were 
neither likely nor desirable. 

Undeterred by this double distrust, Lord Courtney 
of Penarth, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, and Mr. Ensor, of the 
Foreign Policy Committee, discuss in the same review 
whether any practical step can be taken to clear 
the air and prove to Germany that we have no desire 
tO'hemherin. They contend :— 

(i) That an Anglo-German agreement, far from being incotn«. 
patible with the French A', is the natural supplement to 
that as it was originally and properly understood.. 



X an €inknU \(ith Germany be concluded, it 

Would clear up the whole international position ; the tension in 
Europe would be slackened, the construction of armaments 
would be moderated, and we should have our hands free to pro¬ 
tect our interests elsewhere. 

(j) This does not involve a violent reversal of our friendly 
policy with Russia, but it carries the consequence that Russia 
would have more respect for our expressed desires. 

In Other words, let us make up to Germany in order 
to have a freer hand to quarrel with Russia in Persia. 
A strange policy for friends of peace ! 

NORWEGIAN DIVORCE. 

In the Lddy^s Realm Frau Ella Anker declares that 
Norway has solved the divorce evil by the law of 1910, 
which her brother-in-law, Castberg, Minister of Justice, 
passed into law. The Norwegian lajv contains the 
following provisions :— 

If there is agreement between husband and wife, the law 
grants a divorce without inquiring into the reasons, but as 
security that the step has been well thought over before action, 
it provides Mrf/jwy c/ sepiuuuion must intervene between the 
implication and the actual granting of the divorce. If the request 
is made by only one party, two years of separation must precede 
the actual divorce. 

The machinery is largely in the hands of 
administrative officials, and the proceedings arc 
very simple and cheap, the cost running from 
a little less than 5s. to /5. When •a husband 
and wife agree that they want a divorce, they 
apply to a magistrate lor an order. He sends them 
to the Conciliation Board, and if the Conciliation 
Board cannot reconcile them, they are granted a sepa¬ 
ration order. At the end of one year the Ministry of 
Justice is compelled to make the divorce final, if 
demanded by either party. Separation is granted for 
continued neglect of support, continued alcoholism, 
bodily ill-treatment, grave discordance. Immediate 
divorce is given for separation lasting two years, 
incurable insanity lasting two years. Divorce is pro¬ 
nounced at once if either party before marriage has, 
without the knowledge of the other, suffered from 
insanity, disqualifying bodily faults, crimes, desertion 
for two ) cars, infidelity by either husband or wife has 
been a ground for divorce in Norway since 1680. It is 
interesting to know that— 

with the easiest and theapesl divorce law in Europe, Norway 
has one of the lowest d^c»rce percentages. In 1910 there were 
390 divorces out of 400,000 existing matiiagcs, of which 14,600 
had taken place that year. Thus the percentage is about two- 
and-a-half per year. _ 

The Occult Revictv for April is an interesting number 
full of variety. The editor review's Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s ‘‘ The Body of His Desire —the “ most 
occult novel I have ever read.” Mr. H. Carrington 
gossips about scientific truths contained in “ Fairy 
Stories.” Mr. A. E. Waite describes, in an illustrated 
paper, The Shrine of the Thousand Buddhas,” taking 
his material from Dr. Stern’s ‘‘ Ruins of Desert Cathay.” 
There is a story of*i haunted house in a village watering- 
place close to Dublin, which ought to be investigated. 
The ghosts were in full and horrible possession of the 
place as recently as 1906* 


MR; GEORGE WYNDHAH AND LORD MACDONNEtL 

Sir Henry Lucy, in the “"Sixty Years in the 
Wildei^ness” which he (ontributes to Cornhill for 
April, treats of the mystery of Lord MacDonnell, whose 
influence led to the Unionist Government being almost 
committed to the pdlicy of devolution. The mystery 
was why the Chief Secretary, Mr. George Wyndhain, 
was sacrificed to the outcry of the Ulster members^, 
while Sir Antony remained undisturbed at his post<; 
Sir Henry has heard, from a source whose authority 
commands respect, an interesting explanation of thia’ 
mystery :— ; : 

His late Majesty King Edward VII., .so ihe story raUi 
earnestly desirous of putting an end to di.sconlent in lreland| 
having during his visit to India whilst yet Prince of Wales j 
gained perscinal knowledge of Sir Antony’s successful admihir ^ 
strut ion in that country, nominated him for the post at the IriA’:r 
C>flice. At an earlier dale the King’s prescience and shrewd^'; 
insight into character had, on something the same lines, beeSj^; 
amply justified. It was on his Majesty’s suggestion that SfaPw; 
Edward Bradford, with whose work in India he was 
personally familiar, was appointed to the command of 
Metropolitan police, an experiment crowned wdth succew;:|J 
According to iny informant, it encouraged effort in anothii|| 
direction, with the result that . Sir Antony, resigning his higii:i 
position as member of the Council of. India, returned to 
native country as Under-Secretary to the I.ord-Lieutenant. 

Ibis .story be true - 1 assume no responsibility beyond that 
raconteur —it will explain the extraordinary fact, incompW^ 
hensible and irritating to the Ulster members, that a powerfttfy 
Ministry, created and maintained on Unionist principles, shouldi^ 
after wbal look place in the House of Commons, have dismis^jew^S 
Mr. Wyndham with ignominy, whilst they retained Sir Antonyji* 
MacDonnell in office under the Chief Secretaryship of ihalslern;;! 
unbending anii-Hoinc Ruler, Mr. Waller Long. 3 

One was under high protection, the other stood alone. ■ 

A TAME WOLF AS PET. ^ 

Mrs. M. 1. Lrovi) tells in Badmifitoft for April very ;s 
prettily the true life-story of a tame wolf. She bought; 
it a.s a cub from a man who had caught it on a jungte| 
path. It soon became her favourite pet, and fa$t| 
friends with her pet cat. After eight months’ absents^ 
she returned to Lucknow and sent for the pet sh^ 
had been without so long : — 

On going out in a dressing gowji I saw a creature like. jk| 
beautiful little collie with a large ruff, a thick brush, ai^f 
glorious tawny eyes, held on the chain by a wilddookiw| 
pahari (liillmah). She glared at me a moinenl, and when I 
to her made a dash towards me and threw herself at my fc<^^ 
whining like a pup|)y, then sprang up and fawned, licking'll 
hands arul feet, and finally lay down and rolled with sheer 
No doubt about the recognition and the delight at being 
home again ! She w'as let off ih.e chain, and after dahciljij||| 
round me for some minutes suddenly made a bolt for ttiyr 
bedroQin, the French windows of wdiich opened on to tbtii 
verandah, ihrongli it to the bathroom, and w ith one bound intd^ 
my mb—as in old days. J 

Her appetite for meals was always small, but she lovedj 
sweets, sugar, and all sorts of cake. I kept a bug of largH' 
browm bulrs-eycs in my room wherewith to appease her wheife: 
she took it into her head to howl at the moon. After two ^ 
three she w’OuJd be quite comforted and lie down quietly 
sleep. 

“ Grannie,” as the vs olf was called, had a particular- 
dislike to black clothes. The sight of a dergymart! 
made her lay her nose to the ground and howl, Th^ 
poor beaslie died at the Zoo in London, 



IN PRAISE OF THE WINDOW-SMASHERS. 

By MisS Elizabeth Robins. 

Miss Elizabeth Robins, the most brilliant literary 
l^xponent of the tactics of the militant Suffragettes, 
^contributes to the Contemporary Review a fervid defence 
j'lof the window-smashing campaign. She is full of 
ti?* thankfulness that, in spite of [irovocation, women 

■ far \)ave not, in their struggle for freedom, emulated 

Iii:he more violent deeds of men.” She exults in the 
Success of the militant tactics in doing away with the 
||6lerant amusement with which the ciaims of women 
,l%ere formerly regarded : The)' arc the tactics which 

^ihave rallied the greater numbers and the larger financial 
3 iiwking to the ('ause. Thc)’ arc tactics which have 
^iireathed new life into tlie very societies which denounce 

l^pilitancy.” Stone-throwing has not only liroken 
pvindows ; it has broken apathy 

I" If you believe llial you arc figlitiiig, not only for the 
Hljl^pTessetl, blit for the final Uiumph of civilisation, you are 
(for tile acliit'vcinciil of ends so moiiienlous) to make some 
ili^crifioe, '.I'liere arc women who woukl even sacrifice a few 
Spines of glass, if the crash of that lircaking would break Ihe 
that lias bouritl men under the u[):is tree of an evil 
l^adition. 

' Women, says Miss Robins, are kept closer to reality 
litnd common-s(;nse than men. Whatever the cause, 
^^an hypnotises himself w'ith what he calls thc 
Irhilosophy of l.ifc and .Science of Government, and 
>;& the bond-shu e of outworn forms : - 
fe’Tn 1884, in ckfonce of .Mr. Chamberlain's threat to march 
l4oO,000 men from JVnmingham to London in support of the 
|:^Francbise Bill, Mr. Ghidstfme put his views on record in these 
Klljsrtns; “I am sorry to .say iluit if no instruciions had ever been 
addressed in political crises to the people of this country, except 
i'i^O hate violence and Jove order and (‘xercise patience, thc 
-:iKbertie,s of tliis country would never have been attained.” 

“1 am not,” said iiinke, “ of the opinion of those gentlemen 
who are against disturbing the public repose. I like a clamour 
■■whenever"there is an abuse. 'Idie fire-bell at midnight disturbs 
/ your sleep, but it keeps you from being burnt in your bed. The 

■ hue and cry alarms the country, but preserves all the property of 
the'province.” 

When dealing with women’s application of these truths, tlie 
; judicial sex shows lack of a sense of proportion. 

’ ' Thc woman’s act was of tlic same nature as thc breaking of 
ihe glass-case, which you must do before you can ring the fire- 
ralarni. It is thc accepted j)reliminary to warning people of a 
^danger that threatens thc cominiinily. Precisely so the stone. 

■ Not to injure anyone, but by way of sounding an alarm. \ 

■ thing done to draw attention. How well the women aimed is 
proved by the result. The stone succeeds where all the other 

have failed. 

■In:''- ■ 

No creature was hurt by any of these stones. Women 
f are pursuing a policy of pin-pricks, hoping still that a 

E * :k may rouse the men of the nation. Rou.scd them it 
, no doubt, but it can hardly be said to have roused 
^hem to .support the cause in aid of which the stones 
|were thrown. Of this cause Miss Robins writes with 
l^loquence and emotion. Men maintain armies and 
Ivies, they say, in defence of the home. But armies 
navies 

vsek:ss allies in that conflict in which uncounted thousands 
|||«^riiy suffer and die. They die for k'.k of proper housing ; for 
' of uncontaminated milk ; for lack of segregation of con¬ 


tagious diseases ; through the absence of glate-trained midwives, 
through the dangerous trades. In the sweat-shops are the 
struggling legions who do worse than die—they breed disease^ 
And there is the legion who do worse than die in unspeakable 
dens of infamy. Innocent childhood and honourable old age^ 
the Holy Places in our pilgrimage—to rescue tliese from thc 
Unbeliever is the goal of the New Crusade, 

She concludes by quoting Emerson’s dictum that— 
“every project in the history of reform, no matter how violent 
and sui prising, is good when it is the dictate of a man’s genius 
and constitution.” 

Very piobably Emerson, as well as Burke and Mr, W. E. 
Gladstone, might hesitate to include women among mankind. 

The Creator seems not to have hesitated. 



Charles R, Sykcs.'l {Reproducedhypermission rj the *' Bystander^* 


'IV> Miss Robins everyone pays the homage due to 
an earnest and devoted woman of genius, who has 
con.secrated herself to what she believes to be the 
noblest of tasks. But a policy of pin-pricks, like all 
other policies, can only be justified^by results. And, 
.so far, the results of window-smashing seem to have 
only profited thc enemies of the Cause in the promo¬ 
tion of which the window^s were smashed. 









THE ATLAS OF THE “TIMES” 

Mr. J. Murray Allison. 

The other day 1 sent Mr. J. Murray Allison of the 
Times a small terra-cotta statuette representing Atlas 
bearing the world upon his shoulders. I inscribed it^ 
“ To the Atlas of the Times newspaper.” J am glad, 
therefore, to find in Printers' Ink for April that Mr. 
Murray Allison is the subject of its cartoon inset. 
Mr. Allison has been in complete charge of the adver¬ 
tising side of the Times since it passed into the hands 
if its new proprietors, and the result has justified 
the confidence placed in him. 'I'he writer says that 
in round figures the advertisement revenue of the 
Timesf since Mr. Murray Allison took hold, has 
increased by a sum running into nearly six figures 
per annum. 

Mr. Murray Allison, who began life on an Australian 
stock farm, started as an advertising man wdth 
Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., and in a year or two 

was managing 
director of 
Spot tis woode, 
Dixon and 
Hunting. When 
he went to the 
Tini^s he found 
the true scope 
for his great 
ability. His idea 
is that the Times 
is the mightiest 
means for pro¬ 
moting British 
trade all over 
the world. Its 
special foreign 
editions have 
been the em¬ 
bodiment of his 
ideas:— 

Murray Allison 
knows every side 
of the advertising 
business. IJe can 
write advertise¬ 
ments, canvass ad¬ 
vertisements, origi¬ 
nate advertising 
schemes, manage 
clients' advertising 
to llieir entire satis¬ 
faction, or organise 
a big statT such as 
he lias at Printing 
House Square. 

His theory is 
that a principal 
should know all 
the details of his 
business and then 
select the right 
people to carry 
them out. In his 
owm words, 

Murray Allison of the ‘‘Times.” farmer should know 



how to plough and yet not plough. His hishtess is to farm 
Advertising ability he defines as literary and artistic ability * 
combined with.selling sense and common sense." That is worth, 
remembering; it is far and away the best definition of adver-' 
tising ability we have ever heard. • . 

“ Every good business man wlio has some literary ability and 
can sketch is a potential advertising man." Mr. Allison, is 
passionately fond of pictures—and knows something about them. 

He is fond of horses and dogs. Shoots a bit and is reported 
to be a clever fisherman. He says he is the worst golfer in the 
advertising profession—if so, he is pretty bad ; some might say ■ 
-bad 1 lie likes the river and docs a bit of rowing. 

The number of Printers' Ink in which this article 
appears is remarkable for the beauty of its co\ cr. The 
magazine specialises in its covers, but it has seldom 
done anything better tlian the April number. Mr. T. 
Swinborne Sheldrake's “ Charader Sketch ” is devoted 
to Mr. Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. Mr. Simpson was 
started on commercial art by Mr, Murray Allison, who^ 
se\en )'ears ago asked him to design some magazine 
advertisements for Fry’s cocoa. He is full of enthu¬ 
siasm as to the possibilities of corn’erting hoarding^ 
into art galleries. He does not tliink that French posters 
are either strong or artistic. 'Phere are better posters, 
he says, in Gcnnany. The character sketch is followed 
by a paper by Mr. Reginald Arkell, on “ How the 
Man in the Street has influenced Modern Adver¬ 
tising.” Mr. 'rirm ke publishes a ‘‘ Flea for Photography 
in Advertising”; and Mr. F. S. Hole continues his 
papers on “ The Philosophy of Advertising.” In his" 
second paper he deals w itli the function of ad^'Crtising 
in the social fabric of to-day. He regards advertising 
as an incubator of living for<'cs. He compares adver¬ 
tising to the interesting electrical in.'.trument called 
the “ Booster,” which takes in a (‘iirrcnt of a certain 
voltage, and, by running it round and round itself, as 
it were, sends it out greatly iiuTcased in power. 

Curious Reminiscence of NapoIeonie~_Days. 

In Blaclmumrs for April Mr. Arthur WeigalF 
describes Kapuleoivs great adventure in Egypt. The} 
writer quotes a remarkalde reminiscenc e of Napoleou’s^^ 
invasion of Egypt which recently came to light:— , 

In tlie year 1907 a (ictatlimrnt of Ji^nglibh troops was route-- 
marching in the Delta, and, being somcwdiat short of provision»/?i 
lialtcd near a small village in order to purchase a few' chickens : 
and |)igeons. 'I'lic Omdt’h^ or headman, hearing the news 
thinking that the supplies were to be commandeered without; 
payment, hurriedly sought amongst ins papers until he had^ 
found a certain document preserved wdlh care in a sealed' 
envelope. With this in hand he made his way to the officer in' 
command, and told him that the village was exempt from' 
supplying food to the troops, this (locumenI being proof of 
statement. The officer opened the envelot>e and found Ihereifit^ 
an order signed by one of Bonaparte’s generals, staling that 
return for services rendered to the French army the village waS; 
to be free from interference in future. 

The Englishman smiled, and laid the document aside. 

“This was made out by the French over a hundred ywisl 
ago," he said to the Omdeh, “ It is no longer valid." 

The Egyptian shrugged his shoulders, “ French or English/J; 
he replied, “ now or then : it is all the same to us. fVe are thiil 
same people." 








THE UNITED STATES PRESS. 

I'-J In the Chautauqmn Mr, B. A. Heydrick writes on 
lithe journalism and humour of the United States 
ll^ess. He says 

||: The first thing that impresses onf is its magnitude. The 
papers number 2,472, the weeklies 16,269, the monthlies 
pi,769. Tri-weekly and quarterly publications bring the total 
to 22 ,Uo 6. Of these one group of two hundred daily papers 
a circulation of ten millions, while five magazines have a 
circulation of over five millions. Of the others few ate 
^elow a thousand ; if wc take two thousand as the average, it 
PIfiVes a total circulation of fifty-niric millions, or enough to 
l^ovide a daily paper, a weekly, and a monthly magazine for 
SStevery family in the United Slates, 

fe'is ... 

C’f The writer remarks on the deca}'of the editorial. The 
l^ost highly-paid man on a newspaper is the advertise- 
piient manager^ next the special correspondents, then 
best reporters, and only then the editors. To 
ttt^wer the question whether there was anything 
letter in other countries, a study was made of four 
yi^mals—the Netv York Times, the London Times, 
tohe Vossische Zeitmif^ of Berlin, and Le Journal of 
^IParis, with this result:— 


York Tiniis 

Times . 

^psiiike Zeitung 


Total 

Total 

No. of 

Piig:s. 

Cols 

News. 

. 22 

LS4 

70 

.22 

13^ 

93 

■AO 

120 

46 

.10 

60 

^0 


Editorial. 

4 

3 

2 


AdMs, 

80 

3 ^> 

m 

28 


fe:Thc London 'fimes gives only about onc-fourth of its space 
( advertising. 'I'liis is explained l>y the fact that it charges 
iliC c^nts a coj^y, so that the reader pays a large share of the 
of the paper. In other London papers which sell at 

! cent, the advertising is equal to ours. In Ik-rlin and Paris, 
|llie ratio of news to advertising is about the same as in New 
ll^prk* So if journalism is commerciali.sed in the United Stales 
appears to be equally commercialised in other countries :— 

^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ > C 2 2' 

5 ^ 2. C* ^ ir T "d 

B 


2 1 

1 I 

2 I 
1 1 


York Times . 7 i 4 11 4 S i i 

tf^ndm Times .10 02 i 2 2 10 2 0 

%yossiscke Zeitung . 7 o o i 5 o 7 1 i 

\Le Journal . 9*S3572oo 

Next the writer compares the number of newspapers 
^published in the various countries :— 
i Comparing again on the basis of the number of newspapers 
1 ^published in the various countries wc have :— 

v;., United Slates .22,806 

/v Great Britain. 9 * 5 ^ 

Germany . 8,049 

f;' France . 6,681 

we compare this with the respective population of these 
lli^ountrics, we find that in the United States there is in round 
lljiiumbers a newspaper to every 4,100 of population; in Great 
tj|ritain, one for every 4,700 ; in Germany, one for every 7,800 ; 
France, one for every 5,900. In respect to the numbers of 
pen published, we lead all other countries, both absolutely 
■ relative to population. 

SAlt^side of the loss ol confidence in the newspaper 
grown, he says, an increa.sing dependence on the 
Kekly and monthly magazines. The latter have 
piidertaken the work of really guiding public opinion, 
daily papers have almost ceased to perform. 


A POEM BY JdHN CaiSWOBT^ 1 5 

A REMARKABLE pocm of thirty-onc stanzas is contri¬ 
buted by John Galsworthy to the March number c^ ’ 
the Atlantic Monthly. It is entitled “ A Dream.^’ He 
dreamed that God appeared to him and led him to a 
“ ^llows yew," where He bade him confess his faith, 

“ The word thou speakest saves or bars.” He knowa 
that if he does not speak the truth, “ God .would not 
spare, but hang me dead.” So he musters up courage 
and begins:— 

“ This then, O God I is all my creed 
In the beginning there was still 
What there is now, no less, no more ; 

And at the end of all there will 
Be just as much. There is no score 
or final judgment. Wonder^s tale 
Will never^ never all be told. 

There will be none without the pale, 

No saint elect within the fold. 


“ If then this mighty magic world 
Has always been, will ever be, 

There must be laws within it curled 
That .spin it thro’ Eternity. 

I see twin equal laws obiry 
A sovran, ncvcr-captured Law— 

For all this world wuuhl melt away 
If Heart of Mystery wc saw.” 

Two laws he recognises and no more—the law of Life 
and the liw of Death, which are brought to fold 
“ within that one and Sovran Heart ’’;— 


** That Sovran Heart is Harmony ! 

Its face unseen, its ways unknown. 

*Tis utter Justice ; boundless Sea 
Of Unity ; and Secret Throne 
Of Love ; a spirit Meeting-IMacc 
Of vital dust and mortal breath, 

'I'hat needs no point of time or space 
To bind together Life and Death. 

‘‘ Tis thus, O God ! I see the Vast— 

Self-fashioned and Self-wonderful, 

A jewel infinite, so fast 

With secret light, can never dull. 

It is all Space, so cannot fait, 

It is all Motion, may not move, 

It is of lime the very all, 

And has within itself all Love.’* 

Then the tall dark Thing of terror proceeds to hang 
him 

Then, in that bravery of soul 
Which flames in icy clutching death, 

I bade my parching tongue oulroll 
A last defiance of my breath : 

'*Thou art not Him I know I Thou hast 
No part in all my vision. Thou 
Art Dissonance and Hatred. Fast 
Is my God throned. No God art Thou ! ’* 

He vanished; the nightmare passed 

No more were death and life apart, 

No more the winter longed for June., 

' And oh ! ihe marriage in my heart 
Of sun and shadow, hush and tunc!. 

The Persian poet Nizami antj his masterpiece; 

“ Khusrau and Shirin,” are the subject of a most 
interesting paper by H. Beveridge in the Impcrieli , 
and Asiatic Quarterly, 













^ THE MIGBATION dF BIEDS. 

. Mr. Lewis Bonhote contributes to the Strand 
lor a very interesting study of bird-migration. 
He says that the subject was first studied seriously in 
the last quarter of last century. The late Herr Gatke, 
living in Heligoland, made observations that have 
•become classic. Gatke concliidtid that birds which left 
Africa at dusk the previous evening arrived at Heligo¬ 
land late in the morning, having come at the rate of 
.180 miles an hour. The idea that birds migrate to 
escape the cold of winter is a fallacy, for the cuckoo 
and swift leave in July or August, before any sign of 
winter or scarcity of food has become apparent. 'J’he 
. birds arrive and depart with extreme regularil)-, inde¬ 
pendent of food and season.^, 'that birds tnavel due 
north and south is also a mistaken idea. 'I'he accom¬ 
panying map shows how much the migration routes 
differ from the popular impression. I’o obtain exact 
knowledge, a system of ringing wild birds was in.sti- 
tuted by Mr. C. C. Mortensen, at Viborg in Denmark, 
and has been generally followed. Aluminium bands 
bearing a distinctive numljer and address arc fastened 
to the legs of any bird that may be caught either as a 
nestling or otherwise. 'I'lic particulars are entered in a 
schedule filed at headquarters. Birds ringed in England 
and Scotland have been reco^'cred in Portugal, France, 
Germany, and Norway, 'f’he storks give most striking 
results from ringing. From Hungary to Palestine no 
ringed storks have Ijcen secured. But from I’alcstinc 
four, from Alexandria one, Blue Nile one, Victoria 
Nyanza one, and seven from the Transvaal, Natal, 



Map Showing the Migration Routes taken by 
well-known British Birds. 


The line A shows the track of the wlicatear, whitethroaf, 
diiffcbnff, willow warj>ler, swallow, sand-martin, house-martin, 
and swift. B, the dotted lines, is the track of the yellow wagtail. 
C that of the nightingale, tree pipit, red-backed slirikc, wr) - 
iMck, and turtle-dove. D shows the track of migrants passing 
through to the Continent, 


Basutoland/etc. No fewer than seventeen Hungarian 
storks have been recorded from Vhe various localities 
in South Africa. How birds find their wav remains a 
mystery. 


A REPLY TO NORMAN ANGELL. 

Bv Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan. 

In the North American Reviejv for March Admiral 
Mahan flings his hat into the ring and challenges' 
Norman Angell to a buttle. He says that he has read 
“ The Great Illusion ” twice, and alrsolutely disagrees: 
with it. The Admiral say.s that Mr. Norman Angell- 
suffers from a great illusion himself, one of the 
greatest of all illusions—namely, that nations go to^ 
war from caleulalions of self-interest. 

'I'he idea that economic advantage goes with the^ 
exercise of military force is, to Admiral Mahan, not 
illusion, but a fact. Two conspicuous instances of Glip 
afforded by history are the supremacy of Gres^ 
Britain as a financial and industrial community, whic^ 
is due to the Battle of Trafalgar, and the economic^; 
development of Germany following upon the war wi|l||’ 
France in 1870-71. Leaving that, however, on one sid^»| 
• he compiles a history in order to prove that wars aia^; 
chiefly waged under the influence of popular passion; 
or for moral, or immoral, reasons which have nothing; 
to do with calculations as to economic ad^’antftges. 
'I’he principal wars of the la.st half-century proceeded; 
from motives essentially moral. So far from thinking; 
that conquest is mischievous moonshine, he considers^ 
that tlie gratification arising from the con.sciousness of 
great national achievements i.s not moonshine, but R; 
very solid fact. Admitting that mi.\cd motive is thfi- 
rule and not the exception with nations, as with indi* 
viduals, he maintains that wars so selrloin result froi^^ 
calculations of self-interest that llie elimination of tha|{ 
element would not materially reduce the necessity f6i| 
armaments. But although nations do not go to waS| 
for self-interest, nevertheless when they have gone t^| 
war they have profited l)\’ it. Admiral Mahan coi|:| 
eludes his article as follow's :—■■ ; :jg 

A n);ilurc considcralion of llic wars of ihe past sixty yeart^ 
and of the occasions also in which war has seemed imminettf 
Inil has been averted, will sliow' that the motives lo war 
not often Iicen “ aj^f^rcssion for llie sake of increasing 
ami consequently pros|>erity and linancial well-being.” 
impulses, however mistaken they are thought by some, 
actually may have been, have risen above iultc self-interest 
feelings and convictions which the argument of “ The Greirt; 
Illusion ” docs not so much as touch. The entire conception p^; 
the woik is itself an illusion based upon a profiiimd inisrcadingi^ 
of human action. To regard the world as governed by sidfrj. 
interest only is to live in a non-existent world, an ideal worldy^i 
a world possessed by an idea much less worthy than those' 
which mankind, to do it bare justice, pcrsi.stenlly entcitainsl' 
Vet this is the aspect under which *‘The (.ireat Illusion ’* : 
avowedly regards the world that now' is. It matters little vvliat 
the arguments are by which such a theory is advocated, 
the concrete facts of history are against it. 





THE AUSTRALIANS DEAL WITH STRIKES. 

| By Mr. Sidney Low. 

I The best account ot the anti-strike legislation in 
|:^ustriilia is furnished by Mr, Sidney Low to the 
I; Oreaders of the Fortnightly. He admits that it has by no 

■ -means completely achieved its object^ but he points 

■ lout with justice that,— 

i' With, all its defects it is an honest attempt on the part of 
Xperhaps the most democratic communities in the world, and 
" those in which labour has more political power than anywhere 
; else, to, substitute industrial peace for industrial conflict, and to 
|l^.transfer the struggle from the fiictory and the mine to the law 
'^ ■■tourt and the council chamber. 


pY COMPUrSORY ARBITRATION. 

W Mr. Law summarises the Acts by which the strike 
Aand lock-out are vetoed. They arrange other moans 
r. for the settlement of industrial disputes :— 

These vary in the dilferenl States. New Zealand set the 
^jprecedent of establishing compulsory arbitration courts, and the 
fl^^xample has been followed in New South Wales and other 
f:; The President of the ( ourt is a judge of the liighest 

*?ijjiiribunal in the Commonwealth or the Slate, and is provided 
!lv%ith assessors chosen by the parties to the dispute, lie has 

E risdiction in any dispute over wages and conditions of service 
ferred to him jointly by the parties, but he is also empowered 
call them before him on the .Tpjjlicalioii of the Government, 
if he thinks proper, on his own initiative. It is his duty in 
gthe first instance to gel the parties to come to terms by volnnlary 
KAfligreement, and when sucli agreement has been made and filed, 
p3t has the force of law, and must be carried out by t)oth 
fi';pnaployers and employes under peiialtic.s which can be enforced 
the ordinary way before a magislrale. J'ailing agreement, 
judge, after hearing tlie evi<]ence on both sides, jnakes tlie 
g.4ward, and fixes the scheflules of rales which he considers best 
i^;|^ilaptecl to the ciicumslances of the industry. 

; now JCNKOKCLiD. 

' i 

*Y This schedule is binding usually for a period of lliree years, 
i and any attempt to disturl) it by a strike or a loik-out tan l»e 
^.punished, in some ca.ses by imprisonment, or by fines Avhich 
ymay amount to as much as jifi,ooo upon the employer, or £\o 
and £20 upon the individual workman. Tliree points arc 
worth noting ; first, that under several of the Acts the Industrial 
I^^Ccurt may decree a preference in favour of the employment of 
. trade union workmen ; secondly, that the funds of the unions 
are themselves liable for breaches of the Act; thirdly, that 
in case the union funds arc not sufficient to pay *he amount 
levied by the Court, the penalties may be recovered pro rata 
from tile individual members themselves. A few cases have 
occurred in Australia, and a large number in New Zealand, in 
which the costs have been recovered under an order of the 
. Court from the individual workman. 


CONCLUSION. 


. In England too much W'eigbt has been attached to the com- 
vpulsory side of Australasian labour legislation and too little to 
Ythe voluntary and conciliatory side. 'JTie Wages Boards and 
^^Conciliation Boards are as characteristic as the Industrial 
I:Arbitration Courts, and in at least one of the States they are 
fllfUch more important, liotti in New Zealand and in New 
l^uth Wales (under the Act of 1908) the dispute must be 
| .referred to Boards of Conciliation, jointly representing employers 
&hd employes in llie first instance. The Board can make a 
^^termination to regulate the industry, but an appeal is allowed 
the Industrial Court, which is also entrusted wdlh the duty 
l-tf enforcing the Act. 

: 'IllE .SUCCESS. 


^ The Acts have completely broken down in some 
fpses, but according to the State Labour Bureau of 


New South Wales, in its report issued in 1909, just* 
before the great coal strike,— 

The Act has already lived down the bitter hostility of a 
section of the trade unions, the majority of them having already 
applied for the appointment of Wages Boards to determine 
rales of wages and conditions of labour in their particular 
industries. The opinion is fast gaining ground in industrial 
circles that greater benefits are likely to accrue from the 
operations of the Act than could be expected from the methods 
of the strike. 

THE NEW' SOUTH W'ALES COAL STRIKE OF 1909. 

'I'he most famous failure of Arbitration and Concilia¬ 
tion Courts to prevent a strike was the great coal .strike 
of J909, which was crushed after six weeks by an Act 
of coercion of unparalleled severity. Under this Act 
the police could disperse and arrest any persons who 
a.ssembled to advocate a strike in any industry affecting 
coal, milk, or other nece.ssaries of life. The leader of the 
strike was .sent to gaol for twelve months :— 

'The result of these strong measures was a successful conference 
between the Wages Board and representatives of the colliery 
proprietors and the miners, and then a ballot of the men, whicli 
gave a heavy majority in favour of returning to work. In tliis 
case, then, the Acts were certainly ivil abortive. 

Mr. Low does not mention that as a result of these 
coercive mtasures the Liberals were tunu-d out of 
othcc, and that the l.abour lYiriy then triumphantly 
released tlic imprisoned strikers. 

Mr. Low’s article is full of interest, and supplies just 
the information which everybody w'ants at the pre.sent 
lime. 


FUTURISM: BY A FUTURIST. 

Thic Lady^s Realm states that London is bewildered 
by the madness of the Futurists. But Gino Severini, 
one of the painters of the pictures, thu.s cNplains to 
the writer :— 

“ The Futurists are the forerunners of the fiituic art,’’ he said. 
“ We do not copy Nature nor do we have models for our work. 
Ncillicr do we follow the archaic warning of liiis eternal cry, 

‘ Study Nature, copy things in their entirety.detailed and 

exact—just as they exist.* That is not art. To reproduce 
Nature as it is, is the photographer’s business. 

“What we aim at representing on our canvases are the 
sensations that have been left on our minds after tlie person, or 
street, or object Ls beyond our vision. We paint the sensations^ 
not the thing as it is. 

“ A busy thoroughfare is a muddle vision, is il not ? Hence, 
toppling buildings, iiioLors thundering along like roaring 
monsters, an eye of a pretty girl or a frightened woman is 
the vital spark of remembrance of this scene; or perhaps a 
quarter or side view of a face is dominant in the mind ; if so, 
it is then simply the eye or face that is inserted in the painting. 
I'or example, if we paint a cab relatively bigger than a house 
it is to emphasise the fact that the cab is the leading motive. 
That is the principle carried out by the Futurists in all their 
work. 

“ We affirm that painting and sensation arc two inseparable 
words. Therefore our sole eflbrt is to give the public a sensa¬ 
tion. Vivid colours, zone colours, speak not only of sunlight, 
but of gaiety, happiness, riotous celebrations. To express this 
condition we splash on the violet paints with the palette knife 
to give an emotion to the spectator.” 






B U S SIA H MOUSE-TRAPS. 

Their Comic Side. 

In the Century for March Mr. George Kennan tell.s* 
some amusing stories of the method of the Rus.sian 
police^ which was imported from France, and given its 
name by Alexandre Dumas, who thus describe.s it:— 

When, in a Iioufsc of any kind, a person suspected of criim* i> 
arrested, the arrest is kept secret; tour or live men are placid 
in amlniscade in the first apartment, the door is opened to all 
who knock, it is then closed after them, and they arc arrested ; 
so tliat, at the end of two or three days, the police have in their 
power all the persons who arc accustomed to visit the place. 
And that is a mouse-trap. 

TW^O ENGLISH JOURNALISTS TRAPPED. 

Mr. Kennan tells a story of how Mr. Kaddeley, the 
, St. Petersburg correspondent of the London Standard, 
going to get particulars of the apartments w'herc 
certain Nihilists had been arrested, went in and was 
promptly himself arrested. Resigning himself to the 
inevitable, he sat at the window smoking his cigarette, 
and saw Dobson, the St, Pctersluirg correspondent of 
the London Times^ looking up at the house. lie 
hailed Dobson, and Dobson said that he was seeking 
the Nihilist apartment. “It’s up here,” replied 
Raddeley. Up came Dobson, entered the room, was 
shown all round, and on seeking to depart was also 
arrested, with much fume on his part 

The two correspondents were held in the Nihilist apartment 
for an hour or more, and were then sent under guard to the 
precinct slatiun-housc. There they established their identity 
and proved their good character by summoning one of llie 
secretaries of the Brilish Kmbassy, and after receiving a politely 
worded caution, tempered with expressions of official sympathy 
and regret, they were released. 

A GRAND duchess’s SCHOOL FfeTE SPOILED. 

Another story is told in which Russian officials 
themselves suffered :— 

On a certain night in Marcli the police, in one of their raids 
on the politically untruslworthy class, arrested in St. Peteis- 
burg a physician named Dr. Kadyan. A mouse-trap was set in 
his house about tv\o oVlock in the morning, and his family, of 
course, was prevented from communicating in any way with the 
out.side world. His .sister, Miss Kadyan, happened to be one 
of the principal teachers in a well-known school for young 
women, patronised and in part supported by the (irand ]>uc1k?ss 
Ekaterina Michaclovna. 

On the day following the arrest the school was to 
hold its annual exhibition, and the Government 
Inspector of Schools wixs present in full-dress uni¬ 
form. Miss Kadyan not arriving, the lady principal 
sent a pupil to her house, who however was arrested. 
The audience waited. Then the principal sent a 
second pupil, who also was arrested. 

A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR “ SNAPPED.” 

'I'hen the principal herself went to the house, and 
she, too, was trapped. Finally, after long waiting, 
the Government Inspector of Schools “ called his 
droshky, drove hastily to the Kadyan house, burst 
in at the front door without knocking, and was arrested 
.so promptly that it took his breath away.” The 


Grand Duchess immediately sent one of her couriers 
to the house to find out what had happened. The 
mouse-trap snapped on the fifth victim. In due 
course of time all the prisoners were released, and 
regrets expressed for the lamentable misunderstanding. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 

By THE Hon. Edward Caik)(;an. 

In llu* Cortihill the lion. lidward ('adogan gives 
us some of the first impressions of one of the English 
visitors who were recently so hosj)iLubly entertained 
by the Russian nation:— 

Members of the English Deputation will remember, so long as 
life lasts, with feelings of the sincere.st gratitufle, the memorable 
(lays spent as tlic guests of the Russian people, and they carry 
back with lliom to England a message of peace and goodwill, 

THI£ RELIGION OK RUSSIA. 

1‘erhaps to the newcomer the most nolictalile feature in the , 
daily lives of the Russian people is the potent influence W'liich 
religion seems to exercise upon thought and action, and which V 
seems to permeate existence in every class and every profession, 
'J'lu* moment that the foreigner set.s foot upon Rus.sian .soil, the 
intensity of religious feeling, and the larger part it plays in the 
carter of every individual, high and low, at once forces itself 
upon the attention. 

In all things, how'ever insignificant, Heaven’s light must be 
bis guide. No place and no time is ina]»pru|>viate for religious 
meditation or devotion. Herein lies the peculiar merit of their 
piety and, I may add, its supi?riority o\Tr that of other European ^ 
peoples. 

T’he conspicuous piety of the Russian pco|)lc is a rational 
asset, both in its influence upon the private conduct of the 
individual and in the dignity it confers upon civil life. 

TiiiaR riiii.osoriiv,] 

The Russian manner of thinking seems to be influenced by 
a certain careless fatalism wliicli, in the upper cla.sses and the 
town populations, lakes the form of an upliinisiic duterfulness 
under adverse circumstances, and, among the peasant classes in 
the country, a mi^rose submissiun to an inevitable destiny. 
This habit of mind can best find exprc.s.sion in the Iiomely phrase 
that “nothing very much matlers.” 

But now that the people have liccome ambitious to control 
their own destiny, the days of careless fatalism, of unquestioned ; 
submission to aulhorily, arc at an end. 

'J'lIK KkK\fl.lN. 

The Kremlin not only fulfilled but suijKissed expectation. 
The Kremlin is enshrineil in iny meiiK^ry as the most peerless : 
of man’.s creations. If to see the Kremlin at close quarters 1$ : 
ravishing, to see it from a distance is something beyond the ; 

descriptive powers of man. ../ 

At oui feet strclclu . vast plain of .snow, .and out of the w^astc ' 
arose tlic Kremlin, “ instinct with loveliness, not architecture, :: 
not masonry,” A mist obscured the surrounding city, so that 
the aus fortress seemed to be suspended in mid-air, like • 
Aladdin's palace, the creation of an entrancing dream, th^ ■ 
graceful phantom of a vanished age. 

THE RUSSIAN ARTS. 

In all classes dancing is an accomplishment, and if thcx, v 
excel in dancing, the Russian singing is a thing to be dreanitS: 
of. While at St. Petersburg we were privileged to hear a {i 
concert of the Court Choir—perhaps the finest choir of voic«s/j 
in the world. 'I'here is something tragic and weird in theS^ 
singing of the Russian people, which seem.s, nevertheless, U^'i 
be typical and characteristic of llie land which gave them birth. ! 
And these features add to its overwdiclming charm. To hear 
such a band of voices chanting the famous National Anthem is" 
an experience alone worth a visit to Russia. Although of not i 
so long standing as their school of music, their school of art is ' 
of a high order, 5 




EXPAND OR STARVE! 

The Case for Japanese Expansion, 

i,, . THE Oriental Review contains a paper , on the 
i^nomic needs of Japan, which puts very forcibly 
;^e reasons why Japan is seeking fresh fields and 
|>astures new. The writer says that only one-tenth 
the area of Japan proper can be cultivated, 'f'herc 
.iare about 12,700,000 acres under cultivation, to support 
000,000 people. Yet the density of population in 
•Tapan is 336, as against 375 for Great Britain and 
freland. The a\-eragc density of population of the 
i#orld is 27' I per square mile, 'fherefore, the writer 
argues, the population of Japan .should be four million 
Instead of fifty million. 'J'he writer finds that the 
||iii4w|th of the United States, Great Britain, France and 
ipiermany' works out at 1,305 dollars per head. Divid¬ 
ing Japan’.s wealth b)’ this figure, he obtains the 
number 5,300,000, wliicb, he says, i.s the number who 
be supported in Japan in the way civilised people 
live to-day. “ To confurm to the average density of 
population of the world, Japan ought not to have a 
population of more than four million; to be as rich 
ns the people of the great nations of the West the 
Japanese need not lie more than five million. Their 
number is fifty million.” 

1.ET THE MERCHANTS I.F.Al) THE \V,VV. 

t .The most elective policy for making japan pro.sperous 
^buld be to send forty millions out of this fifty millions 
lb foreign countries, there to work as best they may. 
i'his would at once gi\’e work to all the people at 
byme and increase the e.xport trade of Japan to as 


many times as ^ can be imagined. Biit this 
though ideal, is impracticable 

The Japanese must go abroad or ultimately starve to deafll; 
The Japanc.se must expand. America, Australia, and other 
countries object to the immigration of Japanese labourers, btit:. 
not to the coming of Japanese merchants and manufacturers. 
These people might become pioneers, if only they choose. 

Wlien it comes to the question of whether the, well-to-do 
merchants and manufacturers at home prefer or not to go 
abroad, it depends upon the make-np of their characters. The 
adventurous .spirit of the Japanese was suppressed for centuries. 
It will require years of patient education by the government, 
press, and schools to renew that spirit. But it must be revivified 
at all costs and by all the people. The Japanese ought to be 
ci)lightened as to the conditions in different countries, as to 
business opportunities to be found in them, and as to the desir¬ 
ability of exerting their energies preferably in the broad and 
sparsely populated parts of the world rather than in 
the overcrowded and narrow slip of land of their own 
country. 

The JapaneM have been a seafaring people from the begin¬ 
ning of their history, and it would seem that their best chance of 
success to-day must lie in this direction. They W'ould have 
succeeded as oversea traders long ago except for the prohibition 
by the feudal government to build large vessels. Truly, “to 
sea and to oversea lands” should be the clarion call for the 
whole Japanese nation in the future. 


THE SWISS WOMAN AT LAST A PERSON. 

In the Englishwoman for March Mrs. Julian Grande 
describes the introduction of the new code into 
Switzerland this year, which has constituted the Swis.s 
woman a major. Up to the end of 1911 .she was merely 
a minor. She has still no vote for 
municipal or parliamentary bodies, 
but she is henceforth a legal person, 
an independent entity, capable of 
acting on her own responsibility. 

A Swiss woman now for the first time 
receives the right to dispo.se of her 
own earnings. A Swiss widow can 
now be sole legal guardian of her 
children, and make a legal will. 
The new civil code allows actions 
for breach of promise .of marriage. 

It raises the legal age of marriage 
for a girl from sixteen to eighteen; 
for a man, from eighteen to twenty. 
The grounds of divorce are now 
identical for both sexes. Infidelity 
alone, without cruelty, is sufficient 
p-ound for divorcing a husband. , 
The man is still, by Swiss law, the 
legal head of the household, but 
the wife has now the right to 
manage the housekeeping. She > 
has the Sehlusselgewalt (control Of ’ 
the key.s). Legally, the husbaiul^ : 
is now no longer the guardian of i 
his wife. ’ r 



TOWN PLANNING. 

c . The ArchiteciuraH lie^uew for March in its town planning notes 
describes the Halifax town planning competition, and gives some of 
the prize plan.s of Messrs. ].onghottom and Culpan, architects. The 
llpompanying picture (reproduced liere by courtesy of the Architectural 
is a typical cottage group in the Ovenden part of the scheme, 
p is mentioned that ar'T'!tect.s are generally selected as judges and also 
is town planners. 







AEtftEMTHAL: A DEFENCE OF HIS POLICY. 

Ik the Deutsche Revue far December there appeared 
" ^ an anonymous article on the “ Foreign Policy of 
Austria-Hungary/" which subjected to severe criticism 
the policy of Count Aehrcnthal, especially during the 
recent international crises. In the March number of the 
• same Revue, Freiherr von Jettel-Ettenach, who worked 
; with Count Aehrenthal for several years, publishes an 
article in defence of the Minister’s Foreign Policy.' 

THE MOROCCAN CRISI.S. 

Count Achrenthal’s policy, says this writer, was 
always based on the maintenance of peace, but he was 
not a friend of peace at any price. He was of opinion 
that only a strong military Austria could be a guardian 
of peace and a desirable all\'. In the Franco-German 
conflict over Morocco he w^as charged with wishing 
Austria to withdraw from the Triple Alliance—that is, 
the alliance with Germany, and so leaving Germany in 
the lurch. It w\as said he did not stand by Germmiy 
with sufficient cordiality. This charge has been proved 
to be false. Austria-Hungary had no direct political 
interests in Morocco, and was therefore only concerned 
to protect her economic interests. Moreover, her 
co-operation in the negotiations was not desired by 
Germany, and what could she have to do with the 
colonial compensation \vhi('h German)' required for 
the recognition of the French Protectorate in Morocco ? 
But had it not been possible to come to an understand¬ 
ing in the matter, and had foreign influences driven 
France to war, tlie place of Austria-Hungary would 
most certainly have been at the side of France. From 
the beginning Count Aehrenthal was of opinion that 
there should and would be no war o\xt Morocco, and 
had Aiistrui-Hungary intervened in any way Ihe^ 
relations would probably have only been more strained 
than they were. When the arrangements Avere com¬ 
pleted Count Aehrenthal expressed himself satisfied that 
a question which had caused so much trouble for many 
years had at last been peacefully solved, and that no 
change in commercial principles had been necessary. 

ITALY AND TRIPOLI. 

Then there is the case of Italy and Tripoli. Both for 
Germany and Aii.stria-Hungary it is an uncomfortable 
situation, but it was known for j ears what were Ital)'’s 
intentions w'ith regard to lYipoli. Intervention was 
not permitted. What should, then, have been the 
attitude of the two allies towards Italy after the w'ar 
had broken out ? 'Jo declare war against Itjily ? All 
that Au.Stria-Hungary could do she did do. So long as 
Italy’s demands were purel\ econoniii’, and were justi¬ 
fied in the interests of the Italian colony and its geo¬ 
graphical position, the Cabinet at Vienna was anxious 
to get the differences which had arisen settled. But 
Austria’s advice failed to obtain a hearing in Constanti¬ 
nople, and the war w'a.s begun. Austria’s programme 
then was neutrality, persistent efforts to find reasons 
; for the ending of tBc waV, and endeavours to prevent 
khy disturbance of the peace in European Turkey. 
;AU this was in complete agreement with the other 
/Gmt Powers. 


FUTURE OF THE TRIPLE ALI.IANCE. 

Also there were the prophecies of false prophets 
that the campaign in Tripoli was only the preparation 
for more extended action, and that Austria-Hungary 
w^as to be attacked by. Italy. Count Aehrenthal never¬ 
theless continued hi.s benevolent attitude iow'ards 
Italy. Austria, .says the writer, has no intention of 
retaliation at the expense of Italy ; all she desires is 
the preservation of her empire. The prophecy of an 
Au.stro-Italian conflict suggests the question whether 
it is desirable or probable that Italy should remain 
in the Triple Alliance. A Berlin paper has answ’ered 
the first question in the negative, but the opinion of 
tlic Italian Press is in the affirmative. As to the annexa¬ 
tion of Ihc Bosnian Provinces, the time chosen for it 
was not the free choice of Austria. It was forced upon 
iier by events in 'lurkcy, especially the introduction 
of the Constitution ; and t mint Aehrenthal, it must ; 
be acknowledged, succeeded in bringing about the 
annexation without causing any Idooijshed. 

WuAT THE Count has Done for Austria. M 

Another study of Count Achrenthal’s policy appcar$;| 
in the March number of tlie Konservaiive Monatsschrifi. ■ 
The writer, Herr Theodor von Sosnosky, says that 
when Count Aehrenthal assumed office in i<)o6 he was/^ 
inspired by the ambition to sliow the world that he ; 
wa.s not onl)' a Minister like others before him,/3ut a 
.statesman with a personality, who w’ould not, be 
content to continue the policy of liis predecessors, but 
would make one of his own. 'Ihe annexation of Bosnia 
gave him one of his first opportunities to prove his 
political independence. lie has alwaAS shown the 
utmost reserve towards Germany, maintaining thereby y 
the position of an equal, an endeavour which, perhaps, , 
might be taken amiss in Berlin, but which in Austria ■ 
was deserving of recognition. Such independence, such 
effort to raise Austria-Hungary to the position of a < 
real Great Power, after decades in wliich his country ■: 
was only a Great Power in name, is a monument to 
tlic policy of Count Aehrenthal, and a.ssures him a f 
place of honour among the leading statesmen of the | 
rrionarchv. : ■ 

INTENSIVE IMPERIALISM. 

In the Vfilled Empire for March Mr. J. Saxon Mills 
writes on “ Little lingland and the Empire.” He 
contrasts the splendour of the Delhi Durbar wdth 
poverty-revealing inquests in I-ondon, and the 
impoverished fourth of the population of the United 
Kingdom. He says :— 

Perhaps the best serv'ice which British Imperialists can render 
for the next few years is to take the mother country in hand, to 
niahe her severally and separately a sounder and happier 
province of the Empire, to ensure that she shall be a source of 
strength and not in any degree of w eakness to the organism of 
w'hich she must continue to be the heart. The Imperialist, as 
an Imperialist, is summoned to a big task of reform and rccon^ 

.St ruction In this, the central province of the Empire, if England 
is to justify her position and meet those re.sponsibilities of 
administration and defence which for many years to come must 
rest mainly on her shoulders. 



WILL SPAIN BECOME A REPUBLIC? 

^ Du. E. J. Dillon, in T.P.^s Magazine for March, 
inquires, Is the Spanish Monarchy Doomed ? Is it 
j earmarked as the next European Republic? and offers 
[ many reasons for answering in»ihc negative. Many 
I Spaniards, he grants, are dissatisfied with the Govern- 
<!'?^jment, but the contrast between Portugal before the 
I rcvcylution and Spain is so great as to make no inference 
;r from one applicable to the other. Even of Portugal 
f he says : — 

1 ;;;=: I am profoundly convinced by what T tlien saw that if King 
Manoel had stoo<l his ground for a single day—nay, for a 
' Couple of hours—he could have made short work of the rel>els, 
consolidated his dynasty, and cleared the ground for sorely 
; needed and helpful reforms. At that stage of the movement, 
then, it w^as the monarch himself w ho coinproinised the cause of 
(be monarchy and unwittingly played into the hands of the 
republic.ins. liic change of therefore, was not >o 

much the outcome of a revolution as the ctmsequence ol the 
/ abdication of the monarchy. It died by its own hand : by 
5 suicide. 

KINO ALPIIONSO KXEMPLARY. 

But, Dr. Dillon adds, nolliing like this need l>e 
i; feared or hoped for in Spain :— 

Whatever else may be said of J ion Alfonso, he is gifted with 
c a will which asserts itself in unmistakable w^ays and with a 
j;degree of physical courage which seeks adventures and thrives 
in an atmosphere of danger. Alfonso XIII. is a constitulionnl 
monarch in fact, although a monarch by the grace of God in 
• his ow'n estimation. And he is careful never to give grounds 
■ fer dissatisfaction to any of his ministers or for blame to any of 
ii; his political critics. In this respect be is an exemplary ruler. 
/The republican chiefs with whom I discussed the outlook 
Assured me that whenever they might need a handle for the 
Lbatchet with which they wTuild cut down the monarchy, it is 
: ciQt die King or the Court that would supply ir. 

SPAIN CONTRASTED WITH PORTt'OAL. 

In Portugal hopeless corruption characterised the 
^administration of the monarchy, and that caused the 
jxrup of bitterness to overflow. In Spain the monarchy’s 
rchiefs are clean-handed. It is the Republicans in Spain 
;^ho arc associated w'ith shady transactions, and whose 
‘iftunicipal record is distinctly unfavourable. Under the 
'Portuguese monarchy progress was impossible owing 
to the deadlock between the Parties. King Alfonso’s 
realm is, on the other hand, very miK'h alive, legislation 
is advancing, reforms are being realised, with a deep 
sense of national unity. There arc many abuse.?, but at 
core the Spanish system is healthy. In Portugal it was 
the Republicans who agitated for reform ; in Spain it is 
tjie Monarchists and Conservatives who have framed 
4 nd passed and applied most far-reaching remedial and 
^democratic measures now in force. The Spanish 
Jiliepublicans are a drag on every progressive move. In 
/Spain the bulk of the army is not Republican, and the 
;;dfiicers’ corps is decidedly Monarchist by conviction 
i Aitd interest. 1 ’he King and his Government take care 
continually to better the material and moral condition 
df officers and soldiers. 

CLERICALISM NO PROBLEM. 

" Dr. Dillon uproots the current belief that clericalism 
i%one of the most crucial problems of the day in Spain. 


He says the clerical question cannot be said to extsll;, 
there at all:— , 

I may even assert; without exaggeration, that the freedom 
with w^nich religious and ecclesiastical questions are discussed 
by the press, and ecclesiastical abuses, nay, Church dogmas, are 
ridiculed in books and on the stage goes far beyond ^anything 
W'hich would be deemed permissible by the authorities of Berlin, 
Vienna, Si. Petersburg or Rome. 

THE REAL DANGER. 

Monarchism and religion are held up to derision and to 
obloquy every day in the lay schools, the newspaper press and 
the stage. And therein lurks the canker which is gnawing the 
vitals of these tw^o institutions. 

This anti-monarchic and anti-religious propaganda 
is fraught with increasing danger to Spain. “ It has 
its principal source, like that which helped to ruin the 
Portuguese monarchy, in Paris.” It constitutes the 
real danger wdiich at present threatens the Spanish 
monarchy. _ 

THE SEVENTH SENSE: THE EQUILIBRIAL. ' 

In Harper's for March Professor E. A. A^ers dis¬ 
cusses the seventh sense in man and animals, by w'hich 
he means the sense that loads automatically to the 
readjustment of equilibrium. The bird, the deep-diving 
or high-flying man, stake their lives on equilibria! 
reliability. The writer advances the theory of the 
creation of sensations in the equilibria! sac s through 
varying pressures and vibrations of their enclosed 
fluid. The .semicircular canals in the labyrinth com¬ 
posing the internal ear in man arc suggested by the 
wTiter as the organs of equilibrium :— 

Further, the fad that the three canals of each ear-set lie, 
one horizontal and the other two jierpcndicular, and at right 
angles to each other, thus meeting all possible dimensions of 
•ipace, compels the belief and seems to confirm the theory that 
sensations of position and motion arc the product of fluid action 
through inertia, flow, and momentum. Still further, fluidic 
fluency is secured through the canals being directly and patu- 
lously connected with the cochlea, and by outer tul.ular linking 
of one part wdth another, all somewhat like a bol-watcr beating 
system of circulation without the heat. 

So Air as w'c know*, the only difference in the aulomalisin of 
the equilibria! sense and that of liver and other structures is that 
♦he semicircular canal structure is acted upon, excited to action, 
by vibrations and gravity instead of chemical or electrical 
stimuli. In summation : we find in practically all feats of 
equilibration that the fundamental non-conscious sense is assisted 
by the conscious senses sight, touch, and muscular pressure ; and 
that wx casually aw^ard all the credit to the latter three senses. 
They arc the steering-gear of the ship, but the canals are the 
ballast in the hold. 

Human aviation makes an appeal to the semicircular canals 
that they have never had before. In so far as aeroplane equi¬ 
librium is not secured through the machine, is not mechanically 
automatic, it must depend upon the aviator’s sight, touch, 
mil: cle-pressurc, and semicircular-canal senses; and to that 
extent man must bring the sensitiveness of these parts to the 
standard of the bird. The bird depends wholly upon sight and 
semicircular-canal senses in flying. 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review publishc.s an article 
by Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, setting forth his well-knowji > 
views on the Persian question. The American view 
of the same question finds expression in the AUantU 
Monthlyy in which British policy is set forth in all its 
Machiavellian enormity d la Shuster, 



IpmR PLEA FOlt UMITATION^OF ABMAHldlTS. 

By Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 

In the first March number of La Retme is published 
another plea for the Limitation of Armaments by 
Baron dTstournclles de Constant^ written for the 
Interparliamentary Union^ which was to have 
assembled at Rome in October last. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE FORCE OF THINGS. 

The writer remains firmly convinced that the growth of 
such unproductive charges as those which characterise 
an armed peace is not a force ; it is an imprudence, 
and not a precautionary measure. Since 1906 the 
question of limitation has not advanced a single step, 
but the opposition and indifference to the proposals 
only stimulate its advocates and show the gravity of 
the evil to be remedied. Inertia is not a remedy or 
an argument, nor is it all powerful, because behind it 
there is another irresistible force Indore whic h it will 
ultimately have to give way—the force of things. If 
war has become so ruinous that arbitration and con¬ 
ciliation are beginning to take its place, why should 
each State continue to ruin itself by its preparations 
for so hateful a thing as war ? Such inconsistency 
has done more tlian all the doctrines of the anarchists 
to discredit Government authority. 

LIMITATION POSSIBLE. 

I'hat a limitation of armaments is pos.silile lia.s been 
proved by the Lnited States and Great P>rilain. Yet 
the Treaty of December 24th, 1814, between the two 
countries w\as the crowning point of two wars, including 
the War of Independence, and its aim was to permit 
two neighbouring countries, the United States and 
Canada, to disarm. The reconciliation of Chili and 
Argentina is another impressive example which 
deserves to be stuclierb But historj does not devote 
much space to reconciliation ; its main concern is 
with battles. In Europe it has been (alciilated that 
war expenditure has been almost clouliled betwctai 
1883 and 1908, Education, commerce, waterwajs, 
etc., are all starved to pay lor fleets and useless war¬ 
ships of huge tonnage, which no ordinary docks can 
accommodate. While some of the warships arc still 
under construction they arc put out of dale by tlie 
improvements made ip. others ordered later. There 
is no desire to attack the army or the navy of any 
country ; what is desired is to sec that the army and 
the navy bear some proportion to the body they are 
' required to defend, and do not crush it. All such 
expenditure should be thoroughly discussed instead of 
being entered on lightly. 

FUTILITY OF HIGH TONNAGE. 

While the vessels of 14,500 tonnage of ten years 
ago have been replaced by some of 25,000 ton- 
■ nage, costing, with accessories, a sum which one 
hardly dare total, the cost of fuel and ammunition, 
]jeven in times of peace, is so largely increased that the 
^vessels are navigated as little as possible. The 


exaggerated tonnage has killed navigation. And when ' 
these marvels of naval genius have been constructed"^ 
at such on enormous cost, an accident, in times of 
peace, a mine, or a torpedo, would suffice to reduce 
to nothing any one of them and the crew composed 
of men in the prime of life. It is not necessary to be 
a humanitarian, but only a man, to be revolted by 
such an error of reasoning. 

IIOW^ TO INSURE AGAINST WAR. 

The growth of armaments is not only useless but * 
mischievous, leading to social crises and .strikes. If 
it is true that several great .States spend nearly two- 
thirds of their resources in war preparations, it must 
result tliat only one-third remains for the upkeep of 
other institutions. While two-thirds of the taxation 
is unproductive, there is bound to be misery and 
discontent. Wages cannot be increased in proportion 
to the growing dearness of living. Such expenditure 
cannot continue indefinitely, for strikes and economic 
crises will l)Ccome more rlangerous for the peace of 
llie world than the dangers intended to he met by ■ 
armaments. The only real insurance against war is 
the spread of education, the institution of international 
justice, conciliation, and the organisation of peace. 
There w’as a time when war might appear as a final 
argument, but that was when recourse to public 
opinion did not exist, and when rulers were in the 
habit of saying, L'Etai, Ecs! /nr>i or Aprh mot 
le deluge ! ” 

SAFETY IN LIMITATK'N. 

A Government which sjiontancously limited in a 
measure which seemed rational its wiir expenditure 
would be exposed to fewer dangers than one which : 
impoverished a (ountrv b\ exacting excessive sacrifices. 

In case of attack there miglit be fewer warships, but 
there would be more enthusiasm <:>n the part of the . 
people. The war in llie 'Iransxaal showed what 
defence a nation W'ithout an armv could offer, and 
what the defence of an army truly natiunal might be 
when educated and trained. Who will deny that the 
worst diflicullies of the Eastern Question might have ; 
been solved long ago had the Great Powers abandoned ; 
their rivalry in armaments, and agreed to see to it that ■ 
Turkey and the Balkans were provided with the ele¬ 
ments of civilisation in the form of railways, roads,, 
and schools ? 

A war of extermination is an impossibility in our 
day. An army or a fleet may lie destroyed, but not 
a nation. The two Hague Conferences w^ere repre¬ 
sented in advance as fiascos, but wx know that several 
important judicial decisions have resulted. A general 
study of armaments is necessary to hasten a solution 
of the question of limitation. Ihe only objection to 
it is novelty ; but ten years ago the idea of a court of 
arbitration was scouted, and to-day it is a live force. 

It will be the same with limitation when it has been 
studied on its merits, and not prejudged as anti- 
patriotic and useless, » 



ISLAM in AFRICA. - 

The progress of Islam in Africa has been widely 
^advertised. Two papers in the Moslem World shed not 
|ji little light on the subject. Karl Cederquist, writing 
Islam and Christianity in Abyssinia, says that 
fil^m is gaining ground in Abyssinia every day. One 
l^iaison is the extreme rigour of the fasts prescribed by 
Abyssinian Christians. 

|ij;: ABYSSINIAN CHRISTIANS AT TAUI.T. 

J 0 The Lenten fast of sixty days is almost death to the 
^imad; who has neither grain nor fish. Another reason 
Tp" tliat the Abyssinian Church has nothing better than 
P|f!ad formalism to offer the people, and will not allow 
Kliers to proclaim the real gospel. Their services arc 
I p iajracterised by dancing, singing, and beating of 
Scums, but there is no teaching. The .singing is in a 
la iiguage the people of to-day no longer undenstand. 
PP read anything from the liible at these services in 
Kihharic or Galla is not permitted. Anyone making an 
l^lkempt is apprehended and severely punished. The 
tiests and monks finding a Hible or some other 
Jtestian book in the hands of a Mohammedan will 
Pjjpahi him and tell him it is bettor to remain a Moham- 
||iedan than to become such a Christian as the Book 
Upeaks about. “ If the Abyssinian Church is not 
llwakened, and if liberty is not given to the Word of 
ppod, the doom of Abyssinia, is sealed and the whole 
libuntry will fall to Islam.” So the spread cf Islam in 
mbys.sinia is practically the fault of the Abyssinian 


IChristians. 


CHRISTIAN BRITAIN AT FAtH.T. 


In Northern Nigeria it appears to be the fault of the 
iBFiti.sh (Christians. Writing on Islam in Northern 
lljigeria, Mr. J. L. Macintyre sa>s that so far as results 
itae concerned the balance is altogether on the side of 
Christianity. The pagan Nupes adopted Islam, and, 
though helped upward in one or two respects, have on 
^the whole been injured. The Ibos fifty years ago w'erc 
Almost naked cannibals, in continual internecine 
warfare. To-day churches are dotted about every¬ 
where, there are numbers of schools with hundreds of 
scholars, and Ibos are employed all over Northern 
Nigeria as engineers, telegraphists, clerks, hospital 
attendants, etc. All this tremendous material uplift has 
been accomplished through Christianity. Nevertheless, 
the Pax Brilannica has aided the .spread of Islam. 


ATTITUDE OF THE OFFICIAI.S. 

Tlie British Government finds the Mohammedan 
Emir more easy to deal wdth than the pagan petty 
’chiefs, and pagans come to think that the road to 
-honour is to be reached by b.ccoming a Moslem :— 

. Another powerful faclor in favour of Islam as opposed to 
i^Christianity is the curious aUiludc of contempt towards 
^totive Christians generally adopted by officials, most of whom 
to think that Chrisiianily should be reserved exclusively 
Vf^r Etttopcans. The average ofiidal secs a “mission boy” 
I'il^otlied in a washing jacket and trousers, and he says how- 
^iihiiecessary it all is; he secs a native in his voluminous and 
Atfhy garments which aic never wai-hcd, and are quite unsuited 


for almost any kind of minjial work, and b^.says 
turerque !*’ He is annoyed when he findtj that a nativ^v.'1^;, 
reason of his being a Christian; can read and write ;, but be 
looks with aw'e and admiration at the native scribe who ^itca a 
crabbed Arabic script that can scarcely be read. He will often 
subscribe to a local mosque, and will attend Mohammedan 
ceremonies, but would not be seen near a native church for any. 
thing. There are some exceptions, but I do not think this is an ■ 
unfair description of the atiitude'of the great majority of officials 
in Nigeria. The result i.s that the more intelligent of the 
Mohammedans think the Briton is ashamed of being a Christian, 
and the poor native Christian is made to feel that he is a traitor 
to his race. 

Nevertheless, there never w'as a time when there were 
so many native Christians in the country. It is the • 
native Christians all along the coast who are the best 
educated, most enterprising, and most receptive of new 
ideas. So that in almost every important town in 
Northern Nigeria the postmaster, the Government 
clerks, and probably the sergeant of police are all 
native Chri.stians. 


WHO RUNS MAY READ 1-IN AUSTRALIA. 

Writing in the Book Monihly for March on 
“ Reading in Australia,” Katharine S. Prichard says 
it is easier to get a classic of English literature in the 
backwoods of Australia than in many a rural district 
of Englancj,. Almost every township in Australia, we 
are told, has its free library, mechanics’ institute, or 
hook exchange of some sort. ITie capital of each State 
has its public library, and the State Parliaments make 
annual grants to trustees who manage these libraries. 
A reference library is the main feature, and it is open 
to all comer.s, while lending libraries have been estab¬ 
lished as adjuncts, permitting readers to take away 
books. The travelling library is said to have originated 
in Australia, the trustees of the Melbourne Public 
Library' being the authors of it. (.'ases of books con¬ 
taining 300 volumes are sent to remote townships, and 
are changed at the end of each year. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of distance, which make'frequent access 
to book.s almost impossible, it is seldom that a hut in 
the bush or in the most desolate part of the back- 
country is without its store of books and means of 
exchanging them. 'J’he schoolhouscs run rural libraries 
to which the country folk subscribe, and these are 
helped by loans from the cities and near townships. 
In addition to the State, municipal, and co-operative 
libraries, there are all manner of .smaller circulating 
libraries and book-clubs, and the appetite for books, 
thus fostered, is in the end appeased by the bookshops. 
Cole’s Book Arcade at Melbourne is said to be the 
most wonderful bookshop in the world. All day long 
people linger among the books, turning them over and 
even reading them. No one is asked to buy, and other 
booksellers have followed the example of Mr. Cole by 
allowing people to browse among their books at will. 

That Afghanistan is one of the most impregnable 
strongholds of Islam appears from a paper on the sutxf - 
ject in the Mw/wj IPwW by T. L, Pennell, 



ItHE CURSE OF GREAT RICHES. 

** The Passing of a Great Railroad Dynasty,” by 
B. J. Hendrick, in McClure’s for March, might have 
been written as a commentary on “ Woe unto you 
Jhat are rich.” Jay Gould left his fortune, generally 
estimated at seventy-five million dollars, as an intact 
whole in the hands of trustees. The trustees were 
his four eldest children. Their aim was to maintain 
the Gould system, 19,000 miles of railway. Hut “ the 
Ooulds are losing control of their ancestral domains 
because they have attempted to do two incompatible 
things—live lives of idleness and luxury, and at the 
same time personally control great enterprises. Only 
one of Jay Gould’s six children, Helen Miller, a woman 
distinguished for philanthropy and patriotism, has 
aroused wide public esteem.” 

Jay Gould reposed great confidence in his beloved 
son George, whose services he valued durmg his life 
at five millions. George married a charming New York 
actress of high personal character, and at first took 
active interest in the railroad system. Gradually 
socict}% with all its distractions, took him away from 
his railroad duties. He was extremely jealous of 
delegating his power, but used suddenly to go off to 
Europe leaving no one in authority. ,He would 
transact important business not on the ground but by 
cable or telegraph. He could not, therefore, secure 
strong and active subordinates. He became sur¬ 
rounded with sycophants and flatterers. Gradually 
he became isolated and a solitary figure, a Hamlet 
of the railroad world. Edwnn, Jay’.s second son, has 
more steadiness of purpose in him, and more industry, 
but has not taken much share in the management of 
the Gould roads. 

Howard married an actress, once conspicuous in the 
retinue of Buffalo Bill’s Wild. West show. She plunged 
into all kinds of extravagances, and they led together 
a cat-and-dog life. Fnuik Gould was divorced by his 
first wife, and immediately afterwards he was sued 
by a well-known dancer for breach of promise. Tlic 
youngest daughter, Anna, has exceeded the family 
record as a spendthrift. She married a penniless 
Frenchman who claimed to be the Count de Castellane, 
who was a colossal spendthrift. His wife’s income 
of a million a year was spent long liefore the payment 
was due. In six years the Count had got away with 
nearly ten millions of the Gould money. Then the 
little Countess found that her husband was spending 
large sums in intrigues with other women. ^ She 
obtained a divorce, and then married his cousin, the 
Prince de Sagan. 

” Having had a glimpse at one picture—the chorus- 
girls the balls, the roval entertainments, the castles— 
. the other picture—the elevated railroads, the telegraph 
and cable services, and the Western railways—is 
’ precisely what one jvould expect.’ The railroads were 
5» starved to provide dividends on wbat was a practical 
: monopoly. Finally Harriman arose, and in the long 
' railroad duel eventually conquered the Goulds. 


THE FUTURE OF EXPLORATION. 

Bv Sir Ernest Shacklet^n, . -t 

Sir Ernest Shackleton oDiitributes to the 
American R^new for^March a paper which is intended: ■ 
to dispose of the'notion that the work of exploration ^ 
will be done when the South Pole is reached. In support 
of this thesis he describes the various expeditions which | 
are at present being equipped for the purpose Qt ;/ 
exploring the interior behind the 8,000 miles of 
Antarctic coast-line. This is con.sideral)ly larger than, ’; 
Europe, and is practically an unknown land. SirSf 
Ernest Shackleton speaks highly of Dr. DouglaS/i^ 
Mawson, the leader of the proposed Australian expe*i; 
dition, and Dr. VV. S. Bruce, director of the Scottish^ ;; 
Oceanographical Laboratory, who has already made.:| 
nine Polar voj'ages. The Scottish National Antarctic ^ 
Expedition is" proposing a journey right across th(|| 
continent, over the Polar area, taking it from 
Atlantic side. A well-found Polar expedition nowSI 
costs, on an average, about ^50,000. Sir .Ernest;I 
Shackleton does not think there will be any yield 
immediate cash return, but the conquest of the 
may enable us to predict weather willi an accuracy 5 
that we have never done before. But it is not only 
the Polar regions where much remains to be done :— 

In northern Canada ihcrc is slill much new ground to breaki|. ;; 
with rich prizes for tlie hunter and miner ; central Labrador js, ' 
practically untrodden, and though Greenland has been crossed; , 
ihc interior is little known. The long northern coast-line of ■ 
Russia and its frozen hinterland are unvisited except by the 
nomad natives, though the commercial advantage of sea com- • 
munications with the great rivers running northward through 
Siberia has long been recognised. 

Throughout the north and east of the Tsar’s Asiatic dominions 
there is still much occupation for the explorer as well as for the . 
pioneer of trade. This is no less ir^ie ol Russian Central Asia, : 
where many historical and arcliLOological |jrol)leins also rcimain J 
to be investigated. The opening-up of '1 hil»et aii^l tlie border¬ 
lands of India and China will yet be a long and slow process j ■;! 
and the mapping of northern ("liina is far from complete. A , 
British expedition is, I believe, at this moment engaged uponvC 
most interesting researches in western Mongolia, a region as tOyf 
wliich English readers have so fur practically no information. 

Then there i.s New Guinea, an island as large aS|i 
Great Britain, whose wild mountains and forests 
still mostly closed to their nominal Dutch, British^^-?^ 
and German owners ; and almost every kind of geo^ | 
graphical research is urgently called for from one end^ 
to the other of .South America. Finally, the explora-iS 
tion of the submarine world is only just begun :—;;: 
“ All over the world great tasks of discovery await s 
accomplishment, some sensational, some merely useful, 
some chiefly challenging the scientist, some the ’ 
financier and trader.” 

In the Month for March Mr. K. Digby Beste has an 
article on some “ Jesse Trees in Painted Glass.” The 
oldest painted glass in England seems to be the frag¬ 
ment of a jesse-tree in York Minster dating from the; 
twelfth century. Two beautiful jcssc-trees are the proud 
possession of the parishes of Llanrhaiadr and Dyserth, 
situated on opposite sides of the Vale of Clv/yd in 
North Wales, and within a few miles of each other. 



SOCIAL SERVICE IN FRANCE AND GERHANY. 

p: What Has Been Achieved by Women. 

jv In the mid-March number of La Revue M. Etienne 
lAntonclli gives an account of the (iartenlauben of 
feermany. , 

^ ^ GARTENLAIJBEN ror.(iNlKS. 

;; Amongst the social institutions of Herlin, he writes, 
jorie of the most interesting, as it is one of the most 
^^riginal, is that of the Garlenlauben. In (icrmany are 
^designated by this name small plots of land, put by 
municipalities, private societies, or even owners, with 

philanthropic purpose, at a nominal rent, at the 
tjdisposal of the working c lasses in cities, who, after their 
fday’s work in the office or the workshop, come there 
■|o get a little of the healthy life of the fields. On these 
|;plot.s the tenants construct J.aiiben or arbours, uicl in 
?these little dwellings tlie\ live with their familie.s 
during the summer months, and cultivate their plots. 

The plots, which are established on the outskirts of 
ithe quarters of tlic city occupied by the working 
^iplasscs, are grouped into (olonies of two to threes 
fbundred. 'i'he idea, liowevor, originated in France 
^iabout twenty years ago, when, as a result of the expe- 
JjiSence of Mine. ITervieu of Sedan, a few convinced 
jiifealots endeavoured to realise it in the coin de ierre cl 
Mu foyery Thence it spread to Belgium, and from 
'^j^lgium to (lermanv, where the results obtained are 
interesting and gratifying. All the large cities 
ipow have their (Iartenlauben, and the different local 
Societies have lieen ft*derated into one National League 
comprising some 30,000 workmen's garden-plots, and 
including over 150,000 persons. L'or the last five v ears 
the? League has run an official weekly paper, giving the 
official news of the Union, and advice as to the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables, gardening, and housekeeping, 
THE GARDEN COI.ONIKS OF CIIARl.OTTENBl KG. 

In the suburbs of Berlin there are several colonies 
of Gartenlauben, but the oldest, establi.shed in ic^oi 
under the patronage of the Uerman Ked Cross Soc iet) , 
and thanks to the efforts of Dr. Bielefeldt and Mine. 
Flora Froenkel, i.s that at Charloitenburg, on a piece 
of land let by the municipality. Beginning with ninety- 
four plots, it has at the present time thirteen colonies 
compo.sed of 1,055 plots. 'Lhc rent for each plot is 
about 3(1. a week during the summer months, or about 
5s. a year, and the occupiers lay out their own gardens 
and construct their ow-n dwellings at their own expense. 
The society intervenes as little as possible in the 
administration, v/avh colcmy having a small committee 
of management elected by the occupiers from among.st 
themselves. Mme. PYoenkel, who is the soul of the 
colony, told the WTiter ol the article of her initial diffi¬ 
culties to secure the patronage of the Red ('toss and 
the confidence of the municipality. 'J'Ke German 
Empress once visited it, and showed her appreciation 
^y presenting to it 3,000 strawberry plants of a special 
and rare sort. Distributed amongst the tenants these 
■plants have so increased that the workers of the colony 
now derive ronsideiablc pecuniary pnEit from the sale 
of the fruit in the markets of Berlin. When a tenant is 


obliged to change his abode special arrangements have 
been made to take over his plot and to compensate him. 

Social Institutions for Women in France, 

Writing in the Grande Revue of February 25, M. L. M- 
Compain gives an account of some of the more recent 
works of Social Service iri.stitutcd by women for w’omen 
in France. Ever .sinf'c Christian civilisation penetrated 
Europe, women, he observes, have gone out from their 
homes to institute and carry on works of charity and 
pity, lull to-day they desire to extend their sphere of 
adivity to works of social .service. Among the new 
institutions of social service inaugurated by women in 
France in the present century is a training-school for 
attendants on the sick, apart from the hospitals, and 
for a private clientele. It w’as founded by Mile. 
Allegret. Another is the social League of Buyers, 
founded in 1903 by Mine. Jean Brunhes. It publishes* 
White lasts of firms wliich do not work tlieir stafT 
beyond a fixed numlier of liours or on Sundays. The 
first Wliile I.ist contained nine names ; in 1911 there 
were fortj'-eight. 'I'hc writer thinks it sliould lie more 
combative, for there remains a great deal to be done in 
the direction of reduced hours of work and higher 
wages. The present .stipuLition is that girls .shall not 
work before nine a.m. or after nine p.m, 

DOING THE W'^ORK WHICH MEN LEAVE UNDONE. 

The enterprise known as ‘‘ I/Enirc-Aide ” was 
founded by Mme. Duchene. Its object wiis to pay the? 
workers bctt(?r wages, and )'ct sell the goods manu¬ 
factured at tlie same price as that charged by the great 
shops. The newspapers refused to give publicity to Ihe 
(‘nlerprise. but Mme. Duchene sutceeded without tliem, 
and more remitly the busint'ss has been transformed 
into a co-operative concern. The Association of Women 
Students was founded in 1909 with the object of 
obtaining for women certain rights of admission to the 
laboratories, etc., Wrhich had hitherto been denied them. 
Mile. Sauna was the founder of an Association of 
Ortificaied Women 'feachers, whose object is to obtain 
better conditions and prevent the (exploitation ol" 
qualified women. The “ Villegiature for working 
w'omen was founded under the au.spices of Mile. Korn. 
Homes have been opened for women needing rest and 
( hange, and the charge for pension is very low. Mile, 
J.ucile Morin has established cheap restaurants for 
women ; and Mme. Braunschweig the “ R('chauds de- 
Midi/' where w'orking women have a pleasant place to 
warm and partake of their midday meal. Maternal 
('anteens were founded eight years ago by Mme. 
('oullet: and other institutions have been started to 
fight against alcoholism and consumption. 

It i.s in the name of all these works of social service 
that w omen now seek an extension of power, admission 
to more complete life, the life of citizens, which alone 
will enable them to realise in the municipality and in 
the State the good whic-^h would n^t be done without 
them. Ju.st as women arc needed in the home, women 
are needed in the State—not to do the work of men, 
l)ut to do what men leave undone. 


AN ELABORATE RELIGION OF THE HIND. 

Something Like a Symposium* 

Since the Review of Reviews was founded I have 
conducted several symposiums or inquiries, in which I 
have endeavoured to ascertain the views of leading 
thinkers of the w^orld upon many subjects. In a few' 
isolated quarters this habit of interrogation of mine 
has been resented as savouring somewhat of an inquisi¬ 
tion. But nothing I have ever done in that line can be 
compared for a moment with the exhaustive series of 
interrogatives that are being administered at present 
by the Ccenobium, an international re\'iew published 
at Lugano. Tlie conductors of this enterprising 
periodical announce that, encouraged by the success 
of the first referendum which they have taken on reli¬ 
gious conceptions, they propose to puljlish in two or 
three volumes one of the most significant documents 
of modern thought:— 

A true mirror rt.fflccling faitlifiilly and l)rilliantly the intiuialc 
ideas and feel Inc’s of the philosophers of every race and of every 
creed. And a synthesis of this reforcndinn wight effieienlly help 
to Jay the foundations of a iriie R(digion of the mind, accord¬ 
ing to modern aspirations. 'I'he answers whicli we have already 
received make us auj;ur well for those we are still expecting. 

"J’his introduction naturally prepares the mind for a 
tolerably comprehensive set of in(|uiries; but the reality 
exceeds expectation, which may be se<?n by a glance 
over the following ten lieads of inquiry. Not content 
with this, the editor adds as a postscript that a short 
religious autobiography would no doubt be most 
acceptable to readers of our confessions :— 

1. Df) you distinguish belwccn and religiofis, between 

ihe religious spirit common to all mankind in various degrees, 
aiKl the confessional spirit which is confined to the dogmas <^f a 
particular erceil ? In which of these two senses will you use the 
word religion in your contrilmlion to tliis iiif|niry ? 

2. Does God occupy a place in your thoughts ? If so, liow 

do you conceive C/od ? What does this word correspond to in 
your mind ? What do you think about f 

3. What do you undcrslaiul by religious sentiment ? If you 

consider it necessary, or at least useful, what means do you 
think most indicated or best a<lapted to promote it, strengthen 
it, keep it pure? Under what ciicumsiances liave you ex¬ 
perienced religious einotioiis, and to what categories or what 
degrees of emotion do you think -lie word most par¬ 

ticularly applies ? 

4. Does the problem of a future life occupy your mind ? Do 
you conceive a survival of personality after dealli ? If so. do 
you understand it in the figurative sense of the repercussion of 
your deeds, or in the metaphysical sense of a reality beyond the 
grave ? 

5. Wliat relation is there, according to you, between religion 
and dogma ? Is the one the condition of the other ? And 
wdiat do you understand by dogma ? 

6. Can belief and science be reconciled? If so, hotv do you 
conceive such a conciliation ? 

7. Do you consider morality independent of religion, or not ? 
What place has the idea of a safiction in your moral life ? Do 
you admit the terras sin and redemtilion ? Arc you convinced of 
the reality of evil in the sense of a power opposed to good ? Do 
you believe ip necessity and the possibility of conquering evil by 
our own efforts or by the help of others ? 

8. Do you think that a school without God can truly fulfil its 
educational purpose? Is Ihelayschool -or, wliich is practically 
the same, the school without confessional religious inspiration— 
not as well fitted for its educational mission as the confessional 


school ? In this case, what would yotl substitute ibr the missing 
religious element? And if, on the ,other hand, you consider a 
religious spirit necessary, or at least useful, to what minimuni 
do you think religious forms could be reduced, so that religious 
inspiration was not made too vagpe or insuflicicnt ? 

9. Have yon preserved iindiminished the faith cf your 
infancy ? If not, at jwliat age and under what circumstancea 
liavc you cut yourself off from the traditional religious confi^s* 
sion, which we presume was that of your youth ? What effect 
has this severance had on your sentiments, on your thoughts, oil 
your conduct ? 

10. Do you approve of relations between .Slate and Churcb> 
and what do you conceive these should be ? 

WATCHING AN EARTHQUAKE. 

Mr. John Muik, in the CetUury for March, dcscribe$:r:’ 
a striking experience in the Yosemite :— 

He fore a single boulder had fallen I w'as convinced that’ 
carllu|iuikes were the talus-makers, and positive proof soon came.:,; 
It was a calm, moonliglit night, and no sound was heard for v 
the first minute or so save low, muffled, bubbling, underground-} 
lumblings, and the wliispcving imd iiislling of the agitat^;} 
trees, as if Nature were holding her breath. Then suddeniy^lj 
out of the simnge silence and strange motion there came 
ireuiendous roar. "J’lie fi.agle Rock, on the south wall, abor^ii| 
lialf a mile up the valh‘y, gave way, and I saw it railin|; 
thousamls of the great houldors I had so long been stiidyidgf;| 
pouring to the valle.) floor in a free curve luminous from frictio,t|ijJ> 
making a terribly sublime spectacle an arc of glowing, passioh-g 
ate fire, fifteen hundred feel span, as true in form and as seretM !^4 
in beauty as a rainbow in the midst of the stupendous, roaring; 
rock-storm. The sound was so Iremcmlously deep and broad:;; 
and earnest lliat the whole earth, like a living creature, seemed;:^ 
at last to have found a voice and to be calling to lier*sistc?r-^^ 
planets. In trying to tell something of the size of this awfu^;* 
sound, it seems to me that if all the thunder of all the storms 45 
had ever heard were condenserl into one roar, il would notit 
equal this rock-roar at tlic hirth of a mountain talus. Tlniiir,:Aj 
then, of the roar that arose to heaven at the simultaneous birtt 
of all the thousands (;f ancient canon la)uses ihrougliout tb^ 
length and breadth of the range 1 ; 

The lirst severe shocks were soon over, and eager to examine 
the new-born talus, 1 ran up tlie valley in the moonlight imd 
climbed upon it before the huge lilocks. after their fiery flight^ 
hail come to complete rest. 'I’liey wer^slowly settling intlCJ 
tlieif places, chafing, grating against one another, groaning liad 
whispering : hut no motion was visilile excc|»l in a stream 
small fragments paltering down the face of the dill. A dot^ 
of dust particles, lighted by the moon, floated out across 
whole breadth of the valley, forming a ceiling tliat lost^ 
until after sunrise, and the air was filled with the odour ^ 
crushed Douglas spruces fn grove that had been moWi^ 
ilow u and mashed like u coils ’ 

lie roncluclcs : - J! 

All Nature’s wildness lidls the same story : the shocks 
outbursts of earthquakes, volcanoes, geysers, roaring, thunde^ 
ing waves and floods, the silent uprush of sap in plants, stoTtrij 
of every sort, each and all, are the orderly, beauty-makmjg 
love-beats of Nature’s heart, } 

U'his joy in the convulsions of Nature .suggest 
Browning’s line about volcanoes^ “ God takes 4 
pleasure in their uncouth pride.’’ ; 

Learned Whimsies.— In the Qtmi for April, Roher 
Eisler endeavours to resolve Jonah and John thj 
Baptist into a variant of Oannes, Fish-God ; anc 
Professor J. Javakhishvili finds the origin of St. Geor|j 
in the Moon-God. ' 


IN PliAISE OP UMITIBD ^AMlLm 

The Example of France. 
ipR, Walter E. Weyl stoutly maintains^ in the 
American Re^neiv fpr March, that to call limita- 
^ of families race suicide is all nonsense. His object- 
SSon is France, which, he maintains, is a magnificent 
aple of the good results following the limitation 
allies. He says that all the nations are moving 
VRrds a slackening of an excessive l)irth-rate, and at 
, cbead of these nations is France. 'I’he road to civili- 
il^iioh lies in the lowering of the birih-rate. Europe 
BSt decide whether it is lo have half a billion of 
Ipliscd people or two billions of helots -wdien the 
“ Ejty-first century dawn’^. 

||ir. Weyl admits that the population of France is 
ionary ; eight hundred thousand children are horn 
ly year to take tlie place of the eight hundred 
|i&usand Frenchmen who annually die. It is the 
asant woman who decides that question ; she is 
ling to the concliisitin that two children are the 
l^cst family that she can afford ; and against that 
^%viction all arguments as lo the duty of multiplying 
increasing the population at the Herman rate are 
litless. Frt'iich population is limited l)y her economic 
editions. With the rising standard of living in 
ice the population will probably not exceed the 
ibfer who can lead a comfortable and civilised life 
French soil. The theory of the French towards 
ren is “ (juality before quantiu 'I'he decreasing 

t h-rate is in reality a strike against evil lonclitions. 
rice aspires to be comfortable and civilised. She 
the choice of being populous or democratic, and 
is choosing the latter. 'Ihe standard of living is 
saving is becoming mure and more widespread. 
^Very year adds enormously lo the wealth of France 
isd to the diffusion of that wealth among eser-widcr 
i}Ction.s of the population. France a.s a financial demo- 
i^cy is seeking to build upon its increasing material 
^sources an imj#bved civilisation for a limited numher 


[inhabitants. 

As for the danger that Germany may overwhelm 
xance by her increased population, Mr. Weyl says 
iat the battle is not always to the populous nor to the 
md of large armies, still less is the battle alw’ays to the 
pillions when these millions represent a surplus of 
tomachs in excess of the number of armed men that 
an be put into the field. France is not only building a 
reble line of Vort Arthurs across the frontier, but is 
ijcumulaling a mound of gold in tl'.c vaults of the 
ak of Frame. Every year France saves an addi- 
piial sum of three or four, or pcrhap.s even five 
iibndreds of millions of dollars. The Bank of France 
j^ays keeps a hoard of eight hundred million dollars 
^gold. __ 


^INew York is evidently a very safe place to live in— 
One hundred and forty-eight murders 
iwe reborded in the cil>' last year, and thirteen con- 
iyions were obtained. None of the thirteen convicted 
Arsons were hanged.—J of Um (March). 


raALISIHa PARENT^ 

Mr. a. J. Nock has discovered the eugenics labora¬ 
tory of Mr. Karl Pearson, and forthwith reports his 
discovery in the American' Magazine for March.. 


LAWS AGAIN.ST CHILD LABOUR. 

He points out that the fall in the English birth-rate 
coincides with the’ passing of law^s against child- 
labour :— 

Let us look closer; From 1S64 lo 1867 we see a series of 
Acts of Parliament applying, among other things, lo the iron^ 
steel, and copper industries, culminating in the Workshop 
Kcgulatioii Act of 1867 ; and in 18O7 down went the birth-rate 
in the mining districts of Cornwall. 

In 1877 we have the Compulsory Education Act, and in 187R 
an Act, loo complex to be described here, raising the age of 
child-employment and in various w'ays throwing especially 
discouraging resj^onsibility on ibc employer of child-labour. 
l.)ow'n went the birth-rate in the factory towns, like Bradford^ 
Bolton, and 1 ,ceds. 

In 1887 we have Ibe Mines Act, W’bich applitd to child- 
labour on minerals, fire-clay, pottery-clay, etc., as well as iron 
and coal. Sensitively and obediently, the birth-rate of the 
mining region of Cornwall droj^ped again, and .so did that of 
the trading towns and country centres like Voik. 

After these, we find the Educalion Act of 1899 forbidding the 
employment of children under twelve in any way lo interfere 
with full rdlcndance at school. We Hnd a Factory Act in 1891, 
agabi raising the age of child-employment, and restricting the 
employment of women after child-birth. And the \Nholc birth¬ 
rate of England responded with a brisk decline. 

FIRST AND SECOND CHILD MORe’aBNORMAL. 

So he proves his thesis that “ every child-labour law 
that puts an economic penalty on parentage reduces 
the birth-rate.” Another finding of eugenics he puts 
forward thus 

Where lubetciilosis, insanity, oimiiiaJity, albinism are fonnd 
in a family, ilicy are feund to predominate tremendously in 
the first- and second-born over those born later. Clearly, if 
you cut off the later members of the family—if you have two 
children instead of seven lo a family—you are culling into the 
exempt class, reducing the relative proportion of sound slock in 
the community, and greatly increasing the relative proportion of 
the tuberculous, insane, criminal, .and allfionotic. 


HOW TO DE-I’KNAUSK PARENTAGE. 

Morco' cr, families of diseased stock contain about 
20 per cent, more children than those of normal stock. 
Our child-labour laws penalise parentage. We mu.st, 
says the writer, maintain those, laws without putting 
an economic penalty on parentage :— 

This might be elTccted in several ways: by differential wages, 
■perhaps by a scheme of national insurance with proviaons—a 
kind of bounty—for motherhood and for each child as it comes 
along. Best of all, probably, it might be effected by the State’s 
power of applying differential taxation. 

The writer declares that the science of eugenics has 
arrived loo late, and speaks of “ England’s mournful 
lesson ” as though the whole population of the United 
Kingdom were a pack of degenerates. 


Mr. Rudvard Kipi.ing’s story in iht L^on 
Magazine for April fizzles out in a very disappointing 
fashion. Instead of being a serial, it is completed in 
the present number, and the second part adds hardly 
anything to the contents of the first. 



MIEtZ^iE AHiy WOMEN; 

- Paradoxes OF the German Philosopher. 

\ In the first March number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondei M. Emile Faguet has an article on “ Nietzsche 
and Women.” 

FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

Nietzsche, we arc told, spoke very little of women 
and love, but he gave some thought to the question. 
He considers women much more remarkable for their 
intelligence than for their feeling or sensitiveness. 
Iheir intelligence is shown by their presence of mind, 
by their complete mastery and utilisation of every 
advantage. They transmit it to their children as 
their fundamental quality. Women have under¬ 
standing, men feeling and passion, he maintains. But 
it might be said that the results of masculine intelli¬ 
gence go much farther than those of women. Nietzsche 
has foreseen the objection. Men, he says, do carry 
their understanding farther, make it do greater things, 
because they have deeper and stronger moti\es, such 
as ambition, amour-propre, pride; but in itself the 
understanding of men is something passive which 
needs a powerful motite force to bring about the 
effect of which it is capable. 

NIETZSXJIE NO FEMINIST, 

But, says M. Faguet, men seek scnsitjvencss and 
feeling in women. N’ietzsc'he replies that, if in the 
choice of a partner man looks for a sensitive being, 
and woman, on the other hand, looks for one clover 
and brilliant, it is because man seeks the ideal man 
and woman the ideal woman, and not the comple¬ 
ment but the fulfilment of their own advantages. 
While sulmiring Nietzsche’s paradox, M. Faguet 
suggests that it would be nearer the truth to say 
that it is woman who has a quick and practical intelli¬ 
gence, whereas that of man is sl 6 w and abstract. 
Nietzsche’s view would lead one to suppose that he 
is a feminist, but that is not the case. He contradicts 
himself when he attributes intelligence to women and 
then says that politics must be forbidden to them. 
Is it not precisely practical intelligence and knowledge 
which are needed in politics—the qualities which he 
attributes to women—and not abstract knowledge and 
passion, which he attributes to men ? But, he adds, 
things may change. They have changed, indeed, 
observes M. Faguet, and women are gradually trans¬ 
forming their practical intelligence into a semi-practical 
and semi-abstract one. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

As regards the education of women, Nietzsche only 
touches on that of the women of the upper classes, 
which he describes as stupefying and monstrous. 
Nothing could he more paradoxical than the plan of 
bringing up girls in absolute ignorar.ee—to learn the 
tr-uth after marriage. 

LOVE SHORT-SIGHTED RATHER THAN BUND. 

Again, with regard to love, Nietzsche infinitely 
prefers friendship. Lovers, he says, are short-sighted, 
and sometimes only stronger glasses would suffice to 



cure thetiS; To Nietzsche love is a kind of prejudice, 
a salutary misunderstanding. That is to say, in the 
practice of love there is a salutary nii.sunderstunding 
which prevents love from bejng ihe same thing for 
man and woman, and which retards disillusionment. 
What woman understands by love is complete renuncia¬ 
tion of herself—which presupposes lluit a similar; 
feeling does not exist on the other side. 

AMOROrS FRIENIXSIIIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Nietzsche has also soniething to say of another kind 
of love, namely, amorous friendship, which he charac-; 
tcrises as good friendship. Friendship, he says, is 
born when one holds another in great esteem, grefitcr 
than the esteem for oneself, Init whom one loves less 
than oneself, and when a certain amount of intimacy 
is added. Real intimacy must he wisely avoided.^ 
Women can very well form friendship with a man,,:; 
but to maintain it, it must perhaps be accompanied^ 
by a small physical antipathy, 'lo Nietzsche marriagial^ 
ought to be founded on amorous friendship, with th(^ 
physical antipathy reduced lo its minimum. 
fundamental maxim on this [loint is that the be$£;| 
friend will undoubtedly have the best wife, because aj 
good marriage depends on the talent for friendship, 

THE THREE EMPIRES OF ASIA. K 

In the Geographical Jotivnal for March Mr. Archibald 
Rose gives a delightful account of the Chinese frontier^ 
of India. Reading, one seems to be traversing the regionj 
with him. He thus speaks of tlie three great Empires- 
whic h dominate Asia :— 

The whole history of C'culral Asia indeec! is an ohjcct-Jcsson ^ 
in that slrangt fate which presses nations fuiwanl, often against, 
their w ill, and imposes upon them ever-i.irreasing burdens^' 
Civilisation has no place for the lawless tribal fringe, and it!! 
must sooner or later be broken or dominaled, a task v^llich has;- 
occupied the energies and moulded the jjolicics not only of 
land, but of Kus.sia also and (Ihina. 'J Jicy have met now^ in % 
common goal with the best atid surest of frt'nliei.*:, the w atershedb^ 
that sweeps acros.s a cuniinent and has bounded the anibitioni^ 
of man from the beginnings of time. It is difticult lo realist;!-^ 
w hat it .ill means until one wanders through ("'cnliaJ Asia, alone£* 
and uiilianned, in places wlieio within the mtinory of 
men, defenceless travellers had learned to expect a cruel 
certain death. One realises then that though old condUioi\)S»:'; 
may have fostered a bolder spirit in many a gallant tribesmAa*^ 
yet for the world at large the change has been all gain. Eng^| 
land and Russia and Cliina have worked liand in hand in Ihliili 
tow'ards the greatest good of all, and now' at last that old tradd^l 
route which led from Rome across to China is once more op^prp 
lo peaceful caravans, once more |>rotecled by great impenai^f 
jiowcrs, and free at last from its long eclipse under the handiv||; 
of nomad hordes and law'le.s.s mountain princes. ' j? 

In the March number of the Treasury Dorothyl 
Hilton has an article on the Chapelle Expiatoire i|i| 
the Boulevard Haussmann and its tombs. Inside, theS 
chapel contains the dust of Louis XVI. and his consortia; 
Under the arcades in the garden lie the bones of Ifeel 
soldiers of the Swiss Guard who died so manfully in ’ 
defence of the. Tuileries on August loth, i7'92. Others 
tombs are those of Charlotte Corday, Philippe Egalitd|'; 
Madame Roland, Madame Dubarry, Marie Antoinette^ 
and other hapless mortals. 



OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINEfS. 

Thk Annales des-Sciences Psychiques for February 
contains a long account of the work of the late Dr. 
H. Imoda on the medium Mile. Linda Gazzera. The 
preface of the book is written bj Professor Richet, 
and Mile. Gazzera seems to be a remarkable medium. 
■She is two-and-twenty years of age, and in her presence 
all .the usual phenomena occur—the movement of 
objects without contact, materialisation, apports, and 
in her case the materialised forms were photographed. 
Dr. Imoda was the director of a home for nervous 
patients near 'J'urin. He had experimented with 
Eusapia Palladino, but Mile. Linda Gazzera appears 
superior to Eusa|)ia Palliulino in many respects, 'i’he 
Annales publishes a discussion upon Mile. Gazzera’s 
mediumship, which look place at the SocitHf' I’nivcr- 
- Sellc d’Etudes Psychiques. 

In the same review’ 1 am surprised to discover that 
I have received the honour of knighthood, for an article 
:ft'hich T contributed to the January number of La Raiue 
Spirile is noticed as laiving been written by “ Sir 
William T. Stead, Ic eelebre publiciste anglais.” The 
article in question summarises under five heads the 
conclusions at which 1 have arrived after nearly 
twenty ) ears’ study of the invi.sible world. My state¬ 
ment is chiefly to do with the multiplicity of per- 
: sonalitics, and, as the editor of Les Annales says, “ les 
paroles dc Sir W. Stead arc only a proclamation of the 
subliminal consciousness of Mr. Myers.” 

In the same number 1 read with much interest the 
following announcement:—“• The societ)- which was 
; recently founded in Paris under the name of the 
French Institute of Psychical Research, which has at 
its head Messrs. Lancelin and Lefranc, lias decided to 
organise a ‘ Bureau Julia ’ in Paris. Isbitwithstanding 
its name this Bureau will have a very different object 
from that which ‘ .Sir William T. Stead ’ has founded 
in London, for it proposes the identification of 
phantoms by means of the dactyloscopic, of direct 
writing, photography, etc.” The pamphlet describing 
the organisation of the “ Bureau Julia ” is published 
in Paris at one franc by M. Lcfranc, 5, Rue Nicolas- 
; Flamel. 

In the new number of the Quest, Mr. G. R. S. Mead 
publishes an article on “ flic Rising Psychic Tide,” in 
which he dwells upon the abundant evidence that 
surrounds us as to the growth of the belief in the 
so-called supernatural, which foreshadows a recon- 
; ciliatiun between science and religion, and the daw ning 
of the pow er of the immediate intuition of the purpose 
of life. What that purpose is Mr. Mead attempts to 
define;— 

The mos( practically moral faith thus seems to me to requir 
; the belief that under Uic guidance of Divine rrovidence ih 
soul of humanity is woiking i 
2 harmonisation of its imlividual units that will enable it t 
, reach a self-consciousness of its own proper order, and that tli 
i; * higher consciouimess can gradually be shared in by the individuii 
in proportion as he subordinates his interests to those of the 
whole. 


In the new number of the London Magazine Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts contributes a short piece of fiction concern¬ 
ing an astral lady in a railway carriage. The story’ 
tells how a doctor saw a vision of a lady in an appa¬ 
rently empty first-class compartment ; how he imme¬ 
diately afterwards discovered her “ corpse ” under the 
seat; how with great effort he revived the corpse and 
secured the arrest of the murderer. All this is very’ 
brightly’ told. Its only importance, of course, lies in the 
evidence it affords as to the growing tendency of 
writers of fiction to rely upon the facts that arc being 
verified concerning our psychic nature. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March is very spooky. 
Miss Corner tells a weird story of “ 'I'hc Little, Grey 
Gho.st ”—the ghost of a suicide who haunted a clair- 
voyantc night and day until he promised to look after 
her orphan child. Mr. C. Johnston, in a paper, “ East 
and West,” expounds the spiritual character of the 
Vedantic philosophy’. He says :— 

^Vill builds the vesture fur Consciousness. So you have llie 
physical body built for waking Consciousness. And ^Olen ('on- 
sciousness and ^^'ill arc withdrawn the Imilding falls. With¬ 
drawn whither? Into nothingness? No, but into a finer 
vesture biiiU. by the Will, o* eilieric elenienis, just as the 
physical body is built of chemical elements. Voiir scientists 
already divine these ciheric elements, going after them from 
without. \N'e discovered them long ages ago, going after them 
from \^ithin.' So we arc familiar with the psychic body, which 
Saint Paul speaks of, the vesture of the second consciousness. 
And we also know the spiritual body, the fine, immortal vesture 
of the third consciousness, Tliere is the fourth, the radiant robe 
of Nirvana, the “ glorious body,’* the garment of righteousness. 
l'!ach is built uji, in due season, l>y the creative power of the 
\\'ill, always inseparably united with Consciousness. 

In 'I’he One Left” Mr. E. V. Lucas tells how a 
girl heard the dead voice of her lover through the 
telephone wire which he had used in life. 

In the Qtiesl for Fel:)riiary W. L. Wilmshiirst writes 
a .somewhat confusing paper on the text from the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, in which our Lord replied 
as to when His kingdom should come, by saj ing:— 
“ When two shall be one ; the outside as the inside; 
the male with the female—neither male nor female ; 
when ye trample upon the garment of shame; when 
ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed.” W-Oman’s 
suffrage thus comes into it, and the w indow^-smashers 
arc helping to fulfil the prophecies. 

In the Theosophical Path for March Mr. 11. T. Edge, 
writing on Influenza and Ozone,” maintains that 
science is following IL P. B., w'ho maintained 
that:— 

1. The causes of influenza arc cosmical rather than iMicterial. 

2. ^J'hey are to be sought in abnormal atmospheric conditions. 

3. They consist mainly in an over-abundance of ozone. 

4. Too much ozone produces nervous fears, over-exliilaration, 
loo rapid consumption of the tissue, and even death. 

5. The real ozone is the Elixir of Life, and is either identical 
with or closely related to the cosmic forct* known as l-OHAT and 
the lesser forces proceeding therefrom. 

The Path is beautifully illustrated^ 



RANDOM READINGS jFROil fHE' REVIEWS. 


“I Have Only One Head/*‘ 

A SKETCH of Christina of Dcrynark, Duchess of 
Milan, whom Holbein painted, by Julia Curtwri^dit 
in the March Century, contains the following retort 
courteous:— 

Eighteen months afterward, when Christina was rejoicing 
over her first-born son, and the head of another of Henry's 
wives had fallen from the block, one of the duchess’s ladies 
asked how it came to pass that she had not married the King of 
''England. /Then Christina gave the memorable answer “that 
unforluiialely she had only one head, but that if she had 
possessed two, one might have been at Ilis Majesty’s service.’* 
It was a characteristic speech and has passed into history. 

A Voluminous Ai;tiior. 

Fifty-five plays, varying in length from the single 
scene of “ The Stronger to the might)" trilog)" named 
“ To Damascus ” ; six novels; fifteen collections of 
short stories ; nine autobiographical novels ; three 
collections of verse; four volumes of history ; five 
volumes of science ; seventeen collections of literary, 
social, and scientific essays, nature studies, etc., repre- 
.sent the achievement of August Strindberg.—Euwm 
Hjorkman, in the Forum for March. 

The Beai TiriuATioN of Commerce, 

Under this heading the Oriental Rei^ttw for March 
says :— 

As ihe commercialisalion of art has come to be considered 
an economic necessity, so our moral iialiirc demands a beauti¬ 
fication of commerce. As the (Jhiiiesc proverb ha.s it, “A 
sufficiency of food and raiment is the beginning of politeness ’* j 
and lliis politeness is, after all, an initial step to art and beauty. 
Human nature is never satisfied without the enjoyment of some 
sort of beauty. To lake from commerce its sharp stings and 
make its practices as polite and as artistic as possible, is the 
first pre-rcquisitc to the making of life truly livable and lovable ; 
for there can be no war in the fraternity of a fair exchange and 
a common enjoyment of things beautiful as well as useful. 

The Preston Art Gallery. 

Of our provincial art collections one of the mo.st 
interesting is that at Preston contained in the building 
known as the Harris Free Public Lilirary, Museum 
and Art Gallery, In an article on the Preston Art 
Gallery in the March numlicr of the Windsor Mat^asine 
Mr. William B. Barton explains that it was the munifi¬ 
cence of Edmund Robert Harris, a Prestonian, which 
gave life to the scheme. On his death in 1877 he left 
the sum of £300,000 for the benefit of his town, and a 
large proportion of the money was devoted to the 
fine treasure-house which Mr. Barton describes in his 
article. When the building and its decorations were 
completed, another townsman, Richard Newsham, 
gave the equipment of the Art Gallery an effective 
start by bequeathing to it his collection of pictures by 
British painters, over a hundred in number. Fourteen 
are by David Cox ; Turner is represented by a small 
pastoral landscage ; David lioberts by his “ Antwerp 
Cathedral,** and works by other artists, such as E. M. 
Ward, John Linnell, W. P. Frith, etc., are included. 
The committee have made additional purchases of 


works by living artists, and there have been other; 
legacies and gifts. A marked feature is the collection 
of seascapes. At the present time Mr. John Somer- : 
scales is engaged fn decorating the second third 
balconies of the gallery wdth a series of illustrative 
panels, with the monuments of Ancient Egypt and the 
temples of Greece for their sul^ject. 

Where Bride.s Wear Mourning. 

In the Oriental Reidm we arc told that a Japanese 
bride generally dresses in white :— 

“ They arc usually clad in resplendent garments of while silk| ' 
the sleeves of the costume usually being about three fret in^;; 
Ifuiglh, wliile the sash, an important feature, measures about 
eleven feet in length.” It is not correct to say that the wearing 
of a while costume by Japanese brides is in any way a copying.,; 
of the Western custom, VVhile is the jnouining colour in Japan^'; 
and the bride, leaving her parents* house, considers herself [ 
in the sense that she will never return alive, preferring death to : 
divorce, and in consequence wearing a white costume. 

In the course of the ceremony the bride changesf^' 
her white dress into red. “ Red is supposed to hav^^ 
a purifying power, and perhaps clears tlie minds olf 
the parties of all association of mourning.** 

'liiE People “ a Great Beast ” or a Fair Scholar ?;^ 

Mr. R. A. E. Ross, Professor of Sociology, in his;; 
study of the Middle West, which he contributes 
the Century for March, clescrilies the reassertion ofif 
democracy,’* He speaks of the growing intelligencei 
of the people :— •;; ; 

It has been cnniptiled that in 180G the average adult;:; 
American had had eighty-two days of schooling. HainiltojiAj 
had such in mind when he smote the vlinner-table with 
fist and shouted, “The people, sir the people is a great;;- 
beast !” In 1900 the average American had had 1,046 days Qf ::i 
schooling,— IwtJvc limes as much as liis great-grandfather, —yet ® 
Hamilton’s sneer is still flung, and popular control is decried asi | 
“government by the mob.” And fit giiulcs of public opiniotli-:| 
are growing in number. In thirty years the secondary schoolitfvjj 
of the nation have grown from i,4cx> to 12,000. During 
last eighteen years the proportion of youth receiving liigh*j0( 
scliool instruction has doubled, wdiile the enrolment in 
public high schools lias more than quadnq^lcd. As for 
colleges, llieir attendance increased 400 per cent, while, 
population was gaining KX) per cent. ■ 

Common Sensk in the Social Evil. 

In all discussions of live causes and reform of 
” social evil,” let it become clearly understood thatij! 
prostitution reijuires for its diminution not only laws^^^ 
well enforced, to abolish the traffic in womanhood 
not only better social protection against harpies whij’B 
seduce young girls seeking an honest livelihood; ndCf 
only better chaperonage of young girls in exposedill 
occupations j not only better opportunities for natural^ 
enjoyrnent of youthful pleasure under morally 
conditions ; not only these—but most of all, greater i 
power on the part of the average young girl to earft 
her own support under right conditions and for a living 
wage.— Anna Carlin SpenceRj in the Forum foUfl 
March, 



||;;A; Triumphant Sijffragist Aged Ninety-Two. 

The Twentieth Century Magazine for March contains 
P^'A Veteran Ecstasy,” by Madame C. M. Severance, 
l^^ithe mother of woman's clubs in California, and an 

f mrdent Suffragist, who cast her iT\aidcn vote this year 
t the age of ninety-two ” 

eyes behold the dawning of ihe glad, resplendent day, 
War and Strife shall cease their blind, barbaric sway. 

■ for Woman comes to join her struggling, kiiightly Mates, 

To make the W’aiting world a Brotherhood of Stales I 
. (Jlory, Glory, Alleluia ! 

Glory, Glory, Alleluia ! 

'Phe Race goes marching on 
" ,: Til) I'eace and Joy are won ! 

Anotiikr Storv (»f the Flood. 

Archibald Rose, speaking of the Chinese frontiers 
India in the Geographical Journal for March, des- 
Ipbes the Lolos and their religious aspirations. He 
pys 

^JVV.hilsl thinking of the legends in which these young and half 
' kge frontier irihes seek to explain the mysteries of nature 
the secrets of the Miperiiatural world, one is reminded 
vthe old flood story, wJiieh, \^iih little variation, finds a 
in the folklore of iluaii all. It is based always on the 
kpc from llic waters of a brother and a sister, who became the 
Killer and mother of ihe VAorhl, and recalls to us Ovid’s “(I 
o coijunXy 0 femina sola suf ersks^^^ though the Deucalion 
Pyrrha of the frontier lands were not wedded until after 
t Hood-days were i asi. In the Lolo story the brother and 
itilir were carried over the face of the waters in a wooden 
. ket, and the first sign of the receding flovul was a spray of 
Siboo, which sprang from a rocky crevice as the first sign of 
pe, and became for them the emblem of regeneration for all 
re. Tl)e Kachin couple were saved in a drum, the Lisus 
gourd, whilst in each case they bore sons, to whom are 
l^ccd the/amilies and tribes and nations^which people the earth 
Itb-day. • 

The Two Old Men of Austria. 

;Tn the Lady's Realm Archduke Rainer of Austria, the 
Mder cousin and counsellor of the Kaiser Franz josef, 
?}is declared to be the best-loved man in all Austria. 

antiquity is said to be immemorial. He has been 
a Progressive for fifty years. He has never drunk nor 
looked. He has been true for sixty years to his 
ancicnL wife;— 

- Kaiser Franz Josef, say some, is not on the best terms willi 
The Rainer. The two match badly, Kaiser Franz Josef, 
.though a bad sinner, is a pious old man ; whereas Rainer, 
fthough a .saint, is not pious enough. He thinks freely about 
f^ligion, art and morals ; and Kaiser Franz Josef dislikes it. 
ijSoreover, the pair arc rivals in antiquity. Franz Josef likes to 
||e thought very old, and when Queen Victoria died, and left 
Euiope’s oldest sovenign, he danced in the Hof burg with 
pity. So people said. But cousin l^iner is three years his 
p^ior j and he lesolulcly refuses to die ; and his w'ealth of 
Tubilecs is a cause of conslant jealousy between the two. 
.^^iscr Franz Josef has had only two Jubilees—a Golden Jubilee 
™-|898 and a Diamond one in 1908 ; whereas the unscrupu- 
Ipms Raiiier seems to devise a Jubilee for every year of his life. 

Millionaires Made in Pittsburg. 

IT' ■ ' 

^rMM$ey*s for March contains the biography of what 
..once styled ‘‘ a string of American camels making 
iuight for the eye of the needle/' or, as the writer, 


L F, Marcossoh, puts it/the iriinionaire yield of Pitts¬ 
burg. It is a story of the fortunes made at Pittsburg in 
coal, river and railroad traffic, coke, oil, glass, steel, 
lumber, milk. There is the story of “ success ” enough 
in these pages to^ fire the ambition and to warp the 
conscience of any number of budding business men. 
Stories are told of seventy-three, and there are a 
hundred more. Carnegie hinuself is said to have made 
it possible for forty men to write a seven-figure cheque. 
The writer ends by saying that these men are the 
product of the sterling virtues of vision, energy, thrifty 
Rather do they give an impression of the enormous 
natural wealth of the Pittsburg region. 

Dr. Fairbairn's Influence. 

Mr. R. Martin Pope, in the London Quarterly 
Review, says of Fairbairn at Oxford :— 

His influence on the University was notable, [jccaiise a cer¬ 
tain type of Oxford Ihouglit laid far greater stress than Fairbairn 
ever did on the .ecclesiastical or inslilutional side of Christianity. 
The sacramenlarian: and external aspects of the Christian 
religion never appealed to him ; while its metaphysic and ethic, 
the Christological ideas and the spiritual, essential implications 
of the historic facts of the faith received at liis hands a profound 
and sympalliLtic interpretation. As an idealist and an iiihcrilor 
of the spirit of Greek theology, lie had no place in his system of 
thought for a religion of aulliority. Perhaps he never did full 
justice to the Latin and Augustinian type of theology, nor to 
what Dr. Forsyth calls “ the centrality of the Cross,” nor to 
the depth and warmth of experimental religion : but he is 
to be judged, like every great theologian, by the work he 
actually accomplished on the lines marked out for him by his 
peculiar genius and teinperamcnl: and upon this there can be 
but one verdict. 

The Morals of Glasgow. 

In a sketch which the Sunday at Home gives of 
Glasgow, its social and moral condition, the wTiter 
says:— 

Tt is generally agreed, too, that the materialism of several 
years ago, with the anti-Christian influence of Blalchford, is 
vanishing. Tlie effect of Blalchford’s writings is admitted, but 
that of those books of Haeckel, which “erect temples to the 
ether,” is considered negligible, especially among the working 
classes. 

Betting is on the increase, drunkennessvis on the 
decrease. A still darker evil is being vehemently 
canvassed and discussed. 

Japanese View of the Chinese Revolution. 

The Taiyo for March says:— 

Geographically and politically considered, Japan in Asia 
occupies the position of England in Europe, and China may 
well aspire to that of France since the Revolution. But after 
all, w'e think tjie Chinese revolution i.> an event without parallel 
in history. The reigning Imperial Family and their retinue 
assenting to their own abolition and at once ordering the 
establishment of a republic, recognising it as the W'ill of the 
people on the whole, is an event unheard of in the annals of the 
world. There will be no trial of the late Sovereign, there wdll 
be no execution of the deposed King, there will be no expulsion 
of the Royal P'amily out of the country. Indeed, it does credit 
to the whole of the Chinese people. Iteproves how peaceful 
and amiable are the nation and how utterly wrong and ground* 
less is the so-called “ Yellow Peril ” as understood by some 
people in the West. 



I.—A Hindoo's Plea for a Life of Renunciation. 

In the Open Court for March there appears a 
remarkable article by Mr. Har Dayal, who was edu¬ 
cated at the University of Panjab at Lahore. He after¬ 
wards spent two years at Oxford^ and returning lo 
India in 1908; decided to become a friar and lead the 
higher life, but finding the conditipns unfavourable 
there, he returned to Europe, and after spending some 
time in London, Paris, Switzerland, Italy, Algeria, and 
the West Indies, reached the United Stales in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1911, and published the result of his studies 
and observations under the title of ‘‘ What the World 
is Waiting For.” It is a brief paper, and opens with 
a description of this age of unrest and transition. 

. A TIME OF TRAVAIL— 

The time-spirit, Mr. Har Dayal says, is in travail, 
but the Ideal, which shall be u Messiah unto himuiniiy, 
has not yet been ushered into light. There has been a 
great intellectual advance which has deprived the 
educated cla5.ses of any definite philosophy of life, and 
there is everywhere visil;)lc a moral set-back. 'Ihe 
young generation question the very possibility of the 
higher life of renunciation and self-control. Passion is 
to them a deity :— 

Even Bernard Shaw, who is very sane in some respects, sneers 
at St. Fiaricis for his love of poverty, and at St. Anthony for 
his love of the animal creation. A false gospel of individualism, 
enjoyment, and philistinism is perverting the minds of our young 
men and women. It is bad indectl when practice falls short of 
the ideal. Hut it is infinitely worse when theory itself betrays 
its trust, and panders to our lower nature. Idealism, with its 
great message of poverty and suffering, has fallen among the 
thieves and rubbers of “evolution,’* “socialism,” and the rest. 

-AND OF GENERAL EXHAUSTION. 

All symptom.s poinL lo a general exhaustion of the 
vital force of the community—namely, its moral 
energy. Mr. Har Dayal then quotes with a shudder of 
horror the judgment expressed by Professor William 
James on the .suliject:— 

“ Among us Knglisli-speaking peoples especially do the 
praises of poverty need once moie to be boldly sung. IVe At/rv* 
grmvn litcrany af raid to be poor. \Vc despise anyone who elects 
to be poor in order to simplify and save his inner life. We 
have lost the power of even imaghting what the ancient idealisation 
of poverty could have Meant ; the liberation from material attach¬ 
ments, the unbribed soul, the manlier indifference, the paying 
our way by what we are or do and not by w'hat we have, the 
right to fling aw'ay our life at any moment irresponsibly— the 
more athletic trim, in short, the moral fighting shape. . . . // is 
certain that the prevalent fear of poiterly among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease from which our civilisation 
suffers. (The italics arc mine.) 

RENUNCIATION TO THE RESCUE. 

What, then, must be done ? If the fear of poverty 
is the curse and nightmare of the world, the worship 
of poverty is the way of salvation. Renunciation, 
and renunciation alone, will save humanity. Mr. 
Har Dayal says:— 

Poverty, the lovely btidc of St. Francis, the saviour of nations, 
the guardian of liberty and science, must be enthroned on the 
pedestal from wdiich the Reformation, the crude philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, the modern theory of “success in life,” 


and the pseudo-ethics of the evolutionists have dragged her 
down. The worship of rags, dirt, penance, homelessness, and 
obscurity in4he individual must be re-established if humanity is 
to get rid of poverty, disease, dirt, inequality and ignorance. 
Asceticism niusl l)e brought to the aid of science and politics, in 
order that this mighty edifice of civilisation may be prevented 
from tottering lo its fall in the twentieth century. Let us bring 
back the age of St. Francis and Si. Bernard, adding lo their, 
purely spiritual zeal our knowledge of science, our experience of ‘ 
politics, our wisdom in dealing with social evils, our wider out* 
look upon life, and our keener appreciation of the solidarity of 
huinanity beyond the bounds of creed, 'I bis is the work of the 
new. Franciscans, whom 1 already see wiili my mind’s eye 
be.iutifying and glorifying and vivifying this our civilisation 
with their moral fervour and tlieir intellectual gifts. 

A PROPHECY OF PARADISE. 

lie would proclaim the union of rationalism in reli¬ 
gion with practical renunciation in ethics. He w^ould' 
cover the country with monasteries devoted to scientific , 
research and sociological studies, where men and ^ 
women, living together in purity and spiritual love, will 
be trained as missionaries of liberty, equality', hygiene,;^ 
racial fraternity, scientific knowledge, educationy'^J 
toleration, and the rights of oppressed nationalities;: 2 
Kenuneiation, based on liuman needs and practical! A 
genius, would convert our earth into a paradise. Mr»o 
Har Dayal says ;— 

Yes, the new orders of monks and nuns, correcting whatever 
was fantaslie, unnatural, foolish aitd supeislilious in the mediav 
val ideals, w ill u.sher in the golden age of the fulure. Thus will 
the ideals of St. Francis, St. Rose, Rousseau, Voltaire, Marx,, 
Bakunin, Mii/zini, and Haeckel be united in one beautiful 
wliole. And that is lo be the Ideal-Mcssiah of the tw'entieth ■ 
century. Our Messiah will be an ideal ard not 11 person, for 
our ideal is so vast and grand that no one person can realise it 
in its entirety. Therefore we put the Ideal iiist, and then we 
shall have devoted servants of the Ideal as our prophets and scers. 

From India, the land of Jiving spiritu dity, comes tliis greaL 
message to the Western world. From ilie Middle Ages, the ; 
period of spiritual aw’akoiiing in Europe, c omes this voice borne; ' 
on the wdiigs of lime. Thus tlie past and the incsent combine ■ 
lo make the future. To all iny American sisters and brothers 
who are perplexed and doubt-tossed I s-iy : “ Toucli science, 
polities and rationalism with (he breath of life lliut renunciation ^ 
alone can give, arul the future is yours.” 

Is this, indeed, w hat the world i.^ waiting for—a new 
impersonal Messiah, which is to preach the doctrine 
a rationalised St. Francis ? 

W'HAT IS A L1V1N<; WAGE? / 

Whether or not there are those who have responded;! 
to the appeal of the new St. Francis, there is no doubt 
that those who have not are increasingly' determined: i 
to assert Ihcir claim to a living wage. What is a living * 
'wage ? What is the minimum reasonable wage referred r 
to in the Miners' Kill ? It is a subject upon which we ; 
shall hear more and more as lime goes on, but it is 
obvious it cannot be fixed off-hand, nor is there any 
hard and fast standard ; but when archbishops take 
to discussing the Abolition of Poverty, and tell us ■ 
that it may be expected within a mea.surable number : 
of years, it is well to have a definition of wdiat the 
poverty is that is to be abolished. Mr. Har Dayal 
obviously aims at a voluntary renunciation. It is easy 
to see that his doctrine, if generally accepted by the 



: best of those who have, would suggest to those who 
have not the possibility of compelling the unwillfng 
wealthy to qualify themselves for passing through the 
, eye of a needle by repouncing their worldly goods and 
embracing the lovely bride Povert)^ 

, 11.—The Definition' of Poverty^ 

Last month I noticed a letter in one of the news- 
* papers suggesting that the State, in the interest of the 
whole community, should limit the maximum, as well 
as define the minimum, of the wages paid to human 
beings for the service that they rendered to their fellow - 
men. What with progressive income tax, death duties, 
and other fiscal methods of modern times, there seems 
to be a rea.sonab1e prospect that most of those w'ho 
have will l)c compelled to practise tlie doctrine of 
renunciation. 

THE ROW^NTREE MINIMUM. 

But it is the minimum which most imperatively 
' needs definition, for on it depends what we are to 
understand by poverty. Mr. Scebohm Rowntree in 
; his book on poverty in York, following along the road 
opened up I)y Mr. Charles Booth, has supj^lied for 
irGreat Britain this long-felt desideratum. His con¬ 
clusions may be thus summarised :— 

Physical life requires certain supplies of air, food, clothing 
: and shelter, includes air and slicltcr. So the lo\ve^^t 

limit of consumption must include tlie proper fcedfng, clothing 
and housing of the human aiiim.'il. 

According to the exj)erts (.piolcd by Scebohm Rowntree in his 
book on poverty in York, the lowest quantity of air required is 
that “cacli person should ha\c as a ininimnin Soo cubic feet of 
space for himself,’’ that is, nearly a cube of lo feet. 

Of fooii^ a man is declared by experts to require daily 125 
grammes, or 4*4 ounces of protein (stuff which goes to form 
muscle and tissue) ; and 3,5CX) calorics of energy value—llial is, 
the amount of potential energy rccjuiicd to raise 35 kil<3grammcs 
of w'ater from zero to 100 liogrees Centigrade—that is, nearly 
J cwt. of water from fret zing lo boiling point. Of this lowest 
limit of daily food for a man, a w'«)inan requires eight-teritlis, a 
boy fourteen lo .sixteen eight-tenths, a girl fourteen to sixteen 
seven-tenths, a child ten to thirteen six-Lenths, a child six to 
nine five-tenths, a child two lo five four-tenths, under two 
three-tenths, 

Clothing can hardly he computed w ith eqii.J succc.s.s. 

Mr. Rowntree’s conclusion as to the minimum necessary 
expenditure at York was in 1901 as follows 

Clothes and 



Food, 
s. d. 

Relit, 
s. d. 

Household Sundries. Total, 
s. d. s. d. 

One man 

0 .. 

1 6 

... 2 

6 ... 7 0 

One w oman 

One man. 

0 .. 

. I 6 

... 2 

6 ... 70 

One w'oman, 

Three childicn] 

9 •• 

• 4 0 

... 4 

11 ... 21 8 


In October, r. Rowntree says that 23s. 8d. is 'he 

absolute limit on which a family of five, paying 5s. for rent, can 
be maintained in a state of physical efficiency. 

Tliis then may be taken as the lowest limit of w^eckly expen¬ 
diture necessary lo maiatain merely physical efficiency in the 
United Kingdom, 

Poverty may lie defined as the consumption of less than the 
irreducible minimum of wealili rtrquired l)y the Imperative 
Standard for the maintenance of efficiency in the human animal ; 
pr, more explicitly, the consumption of less than the nuantitics 
of air, food, clothes, houscioom necessary to maintain unim¬ 
paired the animal vitality of man—which in the case of a man, 
hiswifeand three young childien can barely be obtained, according 
to Mr. Rownlree’s csiunate, by an outlay of 23s, 8d. per week. 


III.— The Minimum Wage< 

The attitude of the Unionist Party towards the 
demand for a minimum wage is discussed in the 
Fortnightly Rei>iew by “Curio,” who writes on “The 
Unionist Programme.” According to him, that pro¬ 
gramme consists of (i) Tariff Reform, (2) Reform of 
the House of Lords, (3) Housing Reform, and (4) a 
minimum wage. The workers, “ Curio ” truly says, 
are convinced tliat the profits of Tariff Reform will 
never reach their pockets. Therefore he plumps for 
a minimum wage secured by Act of Parliament. He 
says:— 

The only proof which can be given is the eslahlishinent of a 
miniinimi w-age in all those indastries which the Tariff aft’ecls. 
It is obvious that the establishment of such a system must be a 
matter of lime and experience - of a great deal of experience and 
of a very long time too. But in the long run Toryii-m will 
commit itself, and must commit itself, to the view that a decent 
wage, say of 24s. a week and upwards, must be secured lo every 
industrial worker, in the interests of national health, economy, 
efficiency and security. 


“THE TRUE PATH TO HEAVEN!” 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, in a thoughtful essay in 
the Contemporary Review on “ Individualism and 
Socialism,” says :— 

There can be no Socialism w ithout Individualism ; there can 
he no Individualism willunit Socialism. Only a very fine 
development of personal character and individual responsibility 
can bear up any highly elaborate social organisation. 

Which explains and justifies the reluctance of most 
men to adopt the Socialist nostrums. We are not 
sufficiently individualised to be satisfactor}' Socialists. 
The true path to the kingdom of Heaven, Mr. Ellis 
tells us, is labelled “ Eugenics ” :— 

If the entry into life is conceded more freely to the weak, the 
incompetent and the defective than to the strung, the efficient 
and the sane, then a Sisyphean task is imposed on society ; for 
every burden lifted two more burdens ajipear. But as individual 
re.sponsibility becomes developed, as w'e approach the time lo 
w'hich Gallon looked forward, when the eugenic care for the 
race may become a religion, then social control over life 
bect'mes possible. Through the slow grow^tli of knowledge 
concerning hereditary conditions, by voluntary self-restraint, by 
the final disappearance of the lingering prejudice against the 
control of procreation, by sterilisation in special cases, by 
inctiiocls of pressure which need not amount to actual compul¬ 
sion, it w'ill be possible lo attain an increasingly Him grip on the 
evil elements of heredity. Not until such measures as these, 
under the guiding influence of a sense of personal responsibility 
extending to every member of the community have long been 
put into practice, can we hope lo sec Man, no longer embodied 
in sweltering heaps that are forced to prey on one another, but 
risen to his full stature, healthy in body, noble in spirit, 
beautiful in both alike, moving spaciously and harmoniously ^ 
among his fcllow's in the great world of Nature. 

The art of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, as reviewed by 
Austin Chester, forms the feature of the April number 
of Windsor. The frontispiece is a coloured reproduc¬ 
tion of Rossetti’s “ Dante’s Dream.” There are sixteen 
other reproductions of the painter’s work. Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan sketches w^ith portrait the chief stars of 
London’s musical season. 



The Reviews Reviewed, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The April Fortnightly is a prime number, full of 
topical articles, well-written, expressing a variety of 
opinions on the subjects of the day with admirable 
lucidity. 1 quote elsewhere from the articles on the 
Australian strike system, the Unionist programme, 
German sentiment towards England, etc. 

MR. BONAR law’s FAILURE. 

. “ Auditor’ 'J'anlum ” deals dispassionately but 
critically with the new leader of the Opposition, lie 
points out remorselessly his ignorant blunders in his 
Albert Hall speech, his amazing declaration in favour 
of repealing the Insurance Act, and his not less amazing 
explanation, his failure to attack Lord Haldane’s new 
army, etc. “ Auditor Tantum ” says :— 

To b(* frank, Mr. lionar Law lias not begun the Session well, 
«?VL*n from the purely party jioint of view. And he certainly 
lui.s not won upon the House as a whole. He hud a great 
chance of retrieving his poor start on the occasion of the 
introduction of the Mininmm Wage Hill. But it was only a 
great chance to a great man, for the clifrictilties were obvious 
and immense. It was not taken, 'rhe country w'oultl have 
welcomed and rallied to a clear, dtclsive, coiirageou.s lead. It 
was not given, 

THE NAVV AND THE MERC’ANTIhE MAglNK. 

'J’hcrc are two ariiclos dealing willi our command 
of the sea. One by Mr. Spencer Campl)ell. entitled 
“ The Peril Afloat/’ dw(‘lls upon the presence of 
foreigners in the mercantile marinCj and proposes that 
sean^en should l)e specially represented by a seamen’s 
constituency, to be created in the new Redistribution 
J 3 ill, and that the foreigner should be banished from 
the roasting trade of the Empire. 'I'he other, by 
Mr. A. Ilurd^ insists that to cope with the (Jerman 
menace tlie Oversea Dominion.s should assist John 
Itull in maintaining the fleet of tlie Empire 

We luul a naval crisis three years ago. The immcdialc 
flifficulties of the situation were surmounted at an addcil co.st to 
the people of the United Kingdom of nearly thirly-six millions 
sterling. Compared with the expenditure of 1908 9, there was 
a rise of ^^3,552,206 in i909“lo, of/"S,238,027 in 1910-11, of 
211,191 in I9ir-'I2, and of 1,904,091 in 1912 13. VVe 
are now within sight of another crisis, far more grave in its 
character. 

GEORGE MEREDITH AND WIId.lA.M COBBETT. 

There are two literarv articlcvs of note. One, bv 
Mr. S. M. Ellis, traces the history of some of the 
Telcitives of George Meredith. 'The other is a delightful 
essay upon William Cobl:)ett by Lewis Melville. The 
writer awards Cobbett the highest praise. He says :— 

No man was more true to his ideals than William Cobbett. 
He was all his life on the side of the oppressed ; all liis life he 
stood for reform. He had lived with the poor, and he knew 
how they suffered, and in what ways poverty hit them hardest ; 
and his dc.sire to imiirove their condition, which had steadily 
deteriorated during the period of the great wars, was as strong 
when he died as when he first became a public man. 

“ SUB-STITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY.” 

Under this head Mr. W. S. Lilly gives a gruesome 
acc’uunt of the three attempts made by the French 


Revolutionists to find a substitute for the Catholic 
faith which they persecuted .to ruthlessly. There 
was the worship of Reason personified by a lady of 
dubious morals, Robespierre’s worship of L’f’tre 
Supreme, and Theophilanthropy. Mr. Lilly (juotes 
as a final tag Napoleon’s saying, “ 'I'he man with¬ 
out God is not governed, he i.s shot.” Miss Constance 
Maud writes a most interesting account of Raha IJlla, 
Avliose Babism may be regarded as a better substi¬ 
tute for Christianity than any of the revolutionary 
makeshifts. Baba l.'lla is sound on woman’s suffrage, 
and the brightest page in Miss Maud’s story is devoted 
to the first Persian woman who joined the Bab, and 
was martyred for her pains. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY. 

The April numlier opens with a paper in which 
Canon Barnett “improves” wliat Mr. Lloyd George has 
.said on the Church and Poverty prol'lem. 'I'he Canon 
insists on the Church seeing the poverty in which 
people live, and upholding ideals ol sacrifice in gene-' 
rositj', judgnient. and scll-subjeelion. 

Dr. \V. 'r. Davidson pronounces Pr(>fessor Eucken’s 
new Christianity as a shadow without substance. The 
sentiment which led ladies of old to admire the high¬ 
waymen for the gallantry with which they relieved 
them of their yjursos, and which leads American women 
to send ilowers and jroetry to a handsome murderer in 
his condemned cell, reappears in a paper b\' Miss Anne 
K. Keeling, on “ Italy and her Soldiery.” She grant.s 
that slie can “neither defend nor condone Italy’s 
forcible occupation of Tripoli,” hut the Italian soldiery 
are such deiir, .sweet, kindly men, so l)ravo in presence 
of danger, and .so tender to children. Her wrath is. 
r<served, not for the Italians who do the wrong, but 
for the “ trca('hcrou.s,” “ ficndi.sh,” “ fanatic,” and 
“ savage ” Arabs who arc resisting the lirigand invasion 
from oversea, and still more for the newspaper corre¬ 
spondents who dare to speak evil of the humane and 
delightful Italian.s. 

Mr. John Telford reviews War(l’.s “ Life of Newman,’^ 
and thinks such a frank revelation of Newman’s com-, 
plaints of his Catholic contemporaries cannot fail to . 
do service to the cause of English Protestantism. Mr. 
Charles Bone, writing from Ilong Kong, declares that 
the stability of the Chinese Republic is assured, and 
w ith tlie ascendency of the reformers he counts on the 
free and healthy development of all Christian service. 
R. \V. G. Hunter contributes an appreciation of 
Erasmus. _ 

The feature of the Architectural Feview for March is 
a series of eight reproductions of etchings by C. Meryon, 
the brilliant son of an English surgeon and French 
dancer, whose life ended all too soon in a madhouse. 
The etchings given are those of Paris, which were his 
most famous. “ Stone walls never took on a more 
terrible physiognomy than under his touch.” 



|; THE NINETEENTH CENTURY-AND AFTER. 

‘ Several papers in the April number have been 
Is^aratcly noticed. 

SOCIALIST ASSERTIONS EXAMINED. 

W. H. Mallock writes on Socialism and practical 
Ij^liticSj and traverses three favourite Socialist proposi- 
i'iionsf; Sociali.sts say that the economic process is 
^crushing out the middle classes. Uy <’omparison of 
jincome-tax returns it is shown that the incomes 
'^ranging from £160 to £fioo a year, instead of being 
fjcrushcd out, are show'ing a numerical increase thirty- 
‘iseven times as great as that of the whole body of the 
firfeh and comparatively rich together. Henry George’s 
^position that land rent absorbs increasing wealth is 
ilhet by the statement based on income-tax returns, 
that between 1886 and 1909 the increase of income 
:;from sources other than land was 424 millions, vhilc 
ithe gross increase from land amounted to five millions. 
The assertion that the poorer classes are becoming 
jpoorer is met by the statement that the average 
^Income per head of the population exempt from 
Thbome tax is £30 a year, whereas the average income 

head of the entire population in iSoo was £20 a 
Tiead. Over against the current exaggeration of the 
■present income of the rich, Mr. Mallock finds that 
ipnly 23 per cent, of the home-produced income of the 
United Kingdom is 'taken by those whose incomes 
lire above £800 a year. The imposition of a super-tax 
has shown their actual total to be less than 125 millions, 
^ against Mr. Bowley’s estimate of 200 millions and 
^r. Chiozza Money’s of 250 millions. 

WILL THE MINC.S RETURN TO RULE CHINA ? 

' Miss Edith Blake brings to notice the curious Triad 
Society of China, which has one-third of the Chinese 
nfien in Hong Kong amongst its members, with an 
indefinite number in China itself. It has stood for 
D&nturics for the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
aid for the restoration of the Ming dynasty. Its 
jopes are ba.scd on a propheej', “It is the will of 
Heaven that the Tsing dynasty should be overthrown 
uid the Ming reinstated.’’ 

India’s claim for religious teaching. 

■ Mr. A. H. L. Eraser deplores the establishment of 
iectarian universities in India, though he expects 
.hat, thanks to the munificent contributions promised, 
»th the Hindu and the Moslem Universities will be 
Stablished. He hopes that they will be nothing more 
lhan colleges with the power of giving certain special 
legrees. The present system, as originally founded, 
ontemplatcd the cstablisliment of good residential 
bllege.s where religious and moral education would be 
ftective. The departmenbxl officers deviated from 
his original idea, and hence has sprung the demand 
)r special moral and religious training. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Erskine Childers puts what he considers to he the 
!al fssue in Ireland. The question for Great Britain, 
loral obligation apart, is, he says, summed up in the 


words, Is the Union worth the price? At pTesiint-' 
Ireland is an insolvent burden on the taxpay^S pi 
Great Britain. Mr. H. F. Wyatt finds the cause of 
our national insecurity in the mistaken naval and 
military economies of the Liberal Government, and 
urges that on the outbreak of war all food in the 
country should become the property of the Govern¬ 
ment at the market rates previously obtaining, to be 
distributed at a price fixed by the State. Mr. J. K. 
Trotter bewails the fate of the submerged subaltern,. 
and urges certain means of relieving the pressure upon 
his limited finances. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

' The Ilibhert Journal for April is full of matter. I 
notice elsewhere Mr. Stanley Lee’s article on “ Business, 
Goodness, and Imagination,’’ and Mr. Robert A. Duff’s 
on the “ Right to Strike and Lock-Out.” The other 
articles are for the most part philosophical. Mr. William 
Dillon, John Dillon’s brother, discusses the great 
question of “ What is to Become of Me After Death ? ” 
with a singular absence of any allusion whatever to the 
demonstration of the persistence of the individual after 
death which is supplied by the psychical researchers, 
.spiritualists, and others. It is amazing that anyone in 
the twentieth century could discuss the question of 
immortality in complete oblivion of all that has been 
done in the last half-century to bridge the grave. Mr. 
Joseph M’Cabe replies to M. Gerard and Mr. and Mrs. 
Whetham, maintaining that civilisation is not in 
danger; that mankind is not decadent; that all the 
facts of the pessimists are wrong, and their statistics 
cooked. Baron F. von Ilugel discusses the religious 
philosophy of Rudolf Eucken. Principal W. M. Childs 
writes on “ The Essentials of a University Education ” j 
and Mr. S. P. Grundy, in a “ Social Service Series,” 
discusses what public school men can do, 

THE FORUM. 

The Forum for March is an unusually interesting 
number. 'I'hcrc is a frightfully grim article by 
Mr. William T. Ellis, entitled “ 'I'he Unspectacular 
P'aminc,” which gives a most gruesome account of 
the way in which millions of Chinese are slowly 
starving to death as the. result of the disastrous floods 
in the Yangtze Valley. 

Mr. Isaac L. Rice contributes a paper, entitled 
“ Every Man His Own Banker,” which describes 
Senator Aldriche’s scheme for creating a National 
Reserve Association, which Mr. Rice thinks can enable 
every man to be his own banker and emancipate the 
democracy from the rule of the plutocrat. 

Anna Garlin Spencer has a well-informed and 
thoughtful paper on “ The Pathology of Women’s 
Work.” 

Mr. James S. H. Umsted has a paper on “ Mint 
Apathy.” He thinks that silver is looking up in the 
world; and that to-day the silver tnarket possesses a 
judicial power of self-help which it lias not had in 
decades. 



tHE NATIONAL BEVIEW. 

' GEKMANoraoBiA is again to the fore in the April 
number. Colonel Callwell tries to remove what he con¬ 
siders current misconceptions on invasion, and declares 
that comparisons between what the Italians effected 
and the strategical problem involved in an invasiftn of 
this country are so inappropriate and so unprofitable 
that the question is hardly worth discussing seriously. 
Nevertheless, he makes a significant comment upon 
the fact that a great country like Italy can make pre¬ 
parations for an expedition on a large scale in time of 
peace without the fact leaking out. “ Ignotus ” feels 
he cannot * longer ignore the campaign against the 
Triple Entente, which is being conducied in England 
“ by certain misguided Englishmen and by the cranks. 
Pacifists, cocoa journalists, cosmopolitan Jews, and 
international financiers.” In a strongly anti-German 
spirit he insists that wdthout the Triple Entente war is 
inevitable. With the Triple Entente war is possible, 
but there is at least a chance of peace, as the risks for 
Germany of conflict would then become stupendous. 
“ Germany is the one and only enemy of peace in 
Europe.” 

Mr. F. E. Smith predicts that the question of uni¬ 
versal service will, in the next decade, occupy a far 
more prominent position in practical politics. He 
argues that the gradual pressure of the world-forces 
around us, the U‘a,d which has been given by the oversea 
Dominions, are having their inevitable effect, and he 
looks forward to a time when a system of national 
training will be introduced. 

Mr. J. 0 . P. Bland, writing on the finance of China, 
urges that until the Republic has given proofs of 
capacity for honest administration the proper use and 
avowed purpose of foreign loans should be secured by 
the conditions of supervision to which the Chinese have 
long been accustomed, and which the better class of 
their officials recognise as imperatively necessary. 

Mr. Maurice Low calls attention to the curious 
coincidence that on February 26th Napoleon escaped 
from Elba, and on June i8th his star set for ever at 
Waterloo. And on February 261 h Mr, Roosevelt’s 
candidacy was published in the newspapers, and on 
June i8th the Republic National ('onvention will 
meet. The coincidence is entirely accidental, but 
ominous. Mr. Low says that Mr. Roosevelt has now 
the leading newspapers of the country against him. 
The Republicans may, perhaps, win if they arc united, 
but divided their dc^feat is inevitable. 

The New Zealand chrotiique .says that Sir Joseph 
Ward will be remembered as a man who was able to 
combine a real regard lor the interest of the working- 
classes with an • enthusiasm for the Imperial ideal. 

“ Pollio ” confesses that under British conditions the 
Australian remedy for strikes in compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion is not acceptable in this country, but as long as 
England insists on free imports she must accept strikes 
also. If she waitts effective compulsory arbitration 
she will find it worth her while to try Tariff Reform. 
Writing as an Australian, he laments what he describes 


as the self-severance of large numbers of the English 
working-classes from the body politic. In Australia. 
Labour is a party and not a class, including barristers,; 
farmers, schoolmasters, physicians and landowners, as 
well as miners and hatters. 

Mr. George HooRham continues his criticism qf 
Bergson’s philosophy. Bergson is lacking in thorough-: - 
ne.ss, is an advocate who holds a brief for a theory.' 
After twenty^ years’ steady output of metaphysics he. 
argues that speculation is an unnatural exercise of the 
human intellect! He is a poet rather than a philosopher 
that seems to the WTiter the sum of the matter. ■ 

Mr. R, E. Prothero goes into the history of parochiali; 
endowments, which, he says, makes it difficult to 
believe either that the nation ever by legislation; 
endowed parochial churches with local tithes, or that'^ 
the local tithes are national property, as is the producf i 
of national taxe.s. y 


BLACKWOOD. 

Tite last page in the April number contains afi 3 | 
apology to Mr. Winston Churc'hill, who had pointed| 
out that certain lines in the poem, ” A Lost Letter 
Ancient Rome,” in the Feliruary number, constituted:^ 
a libel upon his personal honour. The editor noyrl 
declares that this was not his intention, or the intetl*;, 
tion of the writer of the poem, and offers Mr. Churciulf ? 
his unqualified apology; he contradicts the imprest;; 
sion, which the lines apparently conveyed, that Mr.: 
Churchill, when in South Africa, broke his parole. 
Similar veiled skit on current politicians appears m\ 
the article immediately preceding, wherein the writer: 
urges fathers to put their boys, into politics, where nq-j 
learning or technical information is necessary. He:< 
sketches the Rt. Hon. Augustus Blank, who, after an:| 
agreeable career of well-dressed idleness at Eton and;4 
Cambridge, became private secretary to a Minister,/, 
and subsequently a member of the Cabinet. Anothei^l 
the Rt, Hon. Ebenezer Jones, whose literary acquire*:| 
ments extend to a knowledge of Di( kens, has attained|- 
Cabinet rank without any .special qualifications. 
also .sketches Mr. Cleon, c.\-M.P., who l)y his successful^ 
demagogy finds himself one of the leading members;^ 
of the Civil Service of the Crowm, with a salary 6^ 
£1,000 a year; and a Mr. Bobus, who began life-as !j.:| 
junior reporter, but by hanging on to the Radidall 
caucus received a well-paid appointment in the;i, 
official hierarchy. “ Mu.sings without Method ” glorify-^ 
Van Dyck’s great art of portraiture, and declare thai| 
portrait-painting has fallen on evil days, and the^ 
camera is the constant enemy of truth. Alfred Noyes 
contributes a drama, entitled ” A Night in Sherwood,” ; 
wherein the characters are Little John, Robin Hood, 
Marion, Friar Tuck, Titania, Oberon, and the like, 

■'* The New Ethiopia ” is the title of an interesting 
sketch of the history of modern Aby.ssinia, by Afr. ■ 
Frederick A, Edwards, in the Impfrial and Asiatic 
Review. 



I THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 

•: With the April number the Oxford and Cambridge 
'Review begins as a monthly publication. For the first 
imir years it appeared tlu-ice in the year, once in each 
term ; then it became a quarterly ; and now it is a 
Monthly. It avows itself to be Conservative, but with 
It Conservatism that is different from that of Party 
politics. It is based on a conviction that the inslitu- 
iions of society, such as marriage, respect for private 
property, and the binding force of contracts, are 
fundamental and sacred. It will give prominence to 
Jthe religious and social conditions of tlie Continent, 
where Liberalism is logically id(.-ntified with atheism. 
5 'hat it is now in Roman C atholic hands appears from 
Ihfe fact that it states, “ We shall be careful, in dealing 
;\vith matters of religion, in no way to close our columns 
to writers not of the Roman 
Githolic faith.” 'I'lie edit or 
^recognises that it is well- 
phigh impossible at this 
of day to withhold 
vote from women. He 
pBfeems prepared to chain- 
5 pu)n the cause of Polish 
lenity, . ■ 

|;;; Mr. F. E. Smitli traces 
present industrial tin- 
i^est to the histor\' and com- 
'^itments of the Taberal 
f^overnment since 1906, or 
&ven a little earlier, when 
^vthe present Lord CJladstone, 
fas Chief lalieral Whip, sur- 
l^rendered so many safe 
':Liberal seats to Labour 
ijeand ida tes w ho w ou I d 

^;jiever have entered the 
iiChamber at Westminster 
Jon a three-cornered fight, 
fl'he I’rade Disputes Act 
citnarked the comineiice- 
5ment of Mr. Ascpiith^s 
downward grade. After 
iihaving stated that the 
Jprime Minister pandered to the miners when they 
■nought to coerce the mine-owners, who are mostly 
^Conservative, Mr. Smith goes on to declare that a 
^greater responsibility rests upon Ministers than has 
Iconfronted any English (iovernmenl within living 
linemory. ‘‘ I'hey are the trustees of society as a whole.” 
K The Catholic tr(iid of tlie magazine is seen in the 
^irticles on the t'hurch in Spain by the Bishop of 
iZamboanga, in which wc are told that Spain is really 
^Catholic, and that the only open enemies of the Church 
confined to a small minority of the working-classes 
fm large cities ; and in a pjipcr by Flayien Brenicr, in 
■ which he sets , up the common Catholic antithjisis of 
Freemasonry versus Christianity. 

.Sir William Bull, M.P,, continues his ver>^ valuable 
survey of the progress of Socialism in the different 


nations of the world, under the title of “ The Red 
Flood.” He declares it an increasingly popular, false 
creed, making for the ruin of society and civilisation. 
'Ehe Rev. I. Gregory Smith contrasts the brothers 
Newman. 


THE ARENA. 

1 'hk April number is again notable for its repro¬ 
ductions of University buildings ; the frontispiece 
showing the Virgins’ Porch, St. Mary’s, Oxford, is a 
joy to behold. There is a historical survey of “ The 
Iligh,” the famous Oxford street, with many photo¬ 
graphs of the historic structures. We reproduce one of 
Queen's College. A special feature is an account by the 
Rev. J. W. E. Conybeare of Cambridge fifty years ago. 
He went up as an undergraduate in 1862, and resides 


at Cambridge at the present day. lie shows photo- ^ 
graphs of then and now, which show alterations small 
to the unoV>servant eye, but significant of much to 
Cambridge men. 1 'here is also an account of Rugby 
School, with ( harming illustrations. 'Inhere is besides 
a ketch by J. McCleery, of the Corinthians, with 
a coloured portrait of “ Sammy ”^S. II. Day, the 
Corinthian captain. Sports are much to the fore. 

Thk Indian Review gives special prominence in its 
December, January, and February numbers to the 
Delhi Durbar, with symposia from eminent Britons 
and Indians on the King’s visit,* the change of 
capital, the partition of Bengal, and the Coronation 
Durbar. 



Phofo^ xphed hy Dr. R, C, Lytnan fortht “ 

Queen's Collegfe, Oxford. 











" TBB CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

A GOOD number this, for April. Some of its excellent 
papers are noticed elsewhere. Mr. H. W. Horwill 
explains wliy, in his opinion, the Anglo-American 
*Arbitration Treaty without the Joint Commission 
clause is not worth proceeding with, but his argument 
does not carry conviction. Principal Forsyth, in his 
slightly ponderous style, discourses on “ Liberty and 
'its Limits in the Church.” The Hon. Stephen Coleridge 
exults over the fact that the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection refused all demands to extend the licence 
accorded to vivisectors, and only recommended addi¬ 
tional restrictions. Mrs. Dauncey writes on “ Easter in 
a Philippine Town ” ; and Professor Parker tells us 
the history of the Manchus. The most interesting and 
suggestive paper is that in which Mrs. J. A. Hobson 
tells us how she was led by her own difficulty in 
educating her daughter—an “ unpractical bookworm ” 
—for the duties of motherhood to see the need of a 
mission for mothers. She says ;— 

1 sent wy daughter to four different places for what I had hoped 
to find under one roof. She worked for several months in the 
workroom of a West-end dressmaker ; she took a three-months’ 
course at Mrs. Buck’s Plousekceping School at Malvern, 
supplemented by cookery classes in London; she taught the 
younger children for a term at her old school; and, last of all, 
spent Several months at a Cottage Hospital. 

She even defines with minute details how to start and 
conduct home schools for mothers in country villages. 
In the literary section there is a paper describing the 
visions of Heaven indulged in by Augustine, Dante, 
Thomas a Kempis, and Chaucer. 

THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The article on farming by dynamite has claimed 
separate notice, 

Mr. Arthur James deals with the menace of feminism 
in a singularly feminine way. He wisely warns anti¬ 
suffragists that they make a great mistake when they 
enter on argument, and also when they produce women 
upon platforms. The ca.se again.st woman’s suffrage/^ 
he says, “ does not rest upon argument, but upon an 
intuitive perception,” upon the evils of the defeminisa- 
tion of woman and the emasculation of man. “ 'I'he 
thing is unnatural and horrible; and that is all there 
is to say about it.” Surely this is the last ditch. 

“ The Air Above,” as explored by recent science, is 
the subject of a paper by Mr. C. F. Talman. The 
atmospheric sounding i.s effected by means of balloons, 
by which it has been discovered that after about six 
and a half miles the fall in temperature abruptly 
ceases, and occasionally a rise in temperature occurs. 
But coldei" air is found over the Equator than any¬ 
where else in the world. The low'est temperature ever 
recorded, 119 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit), was 
found at a height of twelve miles above the heart of 
Africa. The first aeronautical weather bureau was 
founded in Germ^py at the beginning of 1911. Every 
morning between seven and eight, at fourteen stations 
scattered over the German Empire, the movement of 
the upper air currents is observed by small free 
balloons. So the science of aerology is advancing. 


There’s money in pigs. Such.is the impression left 
by “ Home Counties ” in writing on ** John BuD’s 
Breakfast Bacon.” The total of pig products imported ; 
into this country has dropped from over seven miHion$ v 
hundredweight in 1^08 to under five millions in 1910^ 
Yet the price was nearly the same, “ There is scarcity; 
in pigs throughout the world, because people are getri 
ting better off.” The writer says there never was 
time when the outlook for well-considered agricultural; 
co-operative proposals was more hopeful than is the; J 
case just now. There is plenty of room for baconil; 
factories in England. 

With the aid of pictures by Alfred A. Wolmark,-; 
John Rivers tells us what is post-impressionism, or,- 
as he prefers to call it, pre-Hellenism. The Egyptiani;;^ 
ideal was totally eclipsed by the artistic genius of thi^j 
Greeks. But pre-Hellenists insist that the Egyptianil! 
had grasped an important artistic conception whidil: 
the Greeks overlooked. The pre-Hellenist picturd^ 
presents a perfectly flat appearance. Imitation djtp 
reality is conceived not as a goal but as a point 
departure. The outlines of objects, as in a stainocl?^ 
glass window, are defined by a thick black line. Therti 
is a complete absence of graduated tones. ; 

Wood from straw is an important developmenf| 
invented by Mr. Louis Carre and described by 
Frank Norton. The wisps of straw are cut Icngthwis^i^ 
into three pieces, then cooked witli chemicals, th©r>ii 
subjected to immense pressure. So manufactured, the| 
artificial wood is produced in a continuous length of^ 
any thickness. It saws well and planes well, but 
requires sharper tools. Matches arc made in this way? 
In the cereal countries, where wood is scarce, thii|S 
process will be very useful in providing fuel, S 

HISPANIA. I 

The April number of this Spanish-American journat^ 
contains many interesting articles covering a widj^ 
range of subjects. A writer on the tragedy of FranOpI 
considers that as the numerical element is the oii|| 
that decides all questions in the long run, the outlocS^ 
is pretty hopeless for the Republii . Mr. James DougUi^V 
writes on “ The Coal Strike,” pointing out that 
marks a transition from the old state of things to 
new—from a state based on brutal competition to 
which must guarantee to each citizen a fair share isM 
the amenities of life. Mr. Cunninghame-Graham giv^g 
the fourth article in his series on “ Life on the Argentiffi^ 
Pampas,” telling how cattle were handled by the| 
cowboys there in the old days. Mr. Enrique 
writes again on the fraternity of Spanish-spcakingl 
countries, and suggests an International Congress oi^ 
students which would arrange an exchange of pro^l 
lessors and students between the different Spanish^ 
un^ersities throughout the Spanish-speaking world,>; 
This would seem to be a good idea to promote betted| 
understanding between the republics of South America^^ 
and Spain. Professor Lammasch, the well-known^ 
Austrian jurist, writes in strong approval of Seftor;? 
de Manos-Albas’s Manifesto to the Americatt| 
Republics,” which appeared in a previous number, ; 




THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

^The sketch of the history of the See of Elna, which 
torrns one of the three subjects treated in “ Catalonian 
^Literature ” in Nuestro^Tiempo, furnishes some little- 
Jknown details concerning the iimall town and its 
:splendid ruins. Elna once belonged to that part of 
Spain called Catalonia, and although it passed into 
the possession of France long ago, is still affectionately 
/regarded as part of their district by the Catalonians. 
It was harassed and plundered by Vandals, Visigoths 
/;and others, it suffered at the time of the Crusades, 
And in the early part of the seventeenth century it 
:^went through further troubles and sank into decay, 
ihe seat of ecclesiastical authority being removed. 
JThe next contribution, on Moral and Philosophic 
Scepticism, while interesting and thorough, is on the 
Usual lines; the writer's conclusion, however, may 
' be quoted : “ 'Phe moralist of the old school was a 
/^inetaphysician, a theologian and a philosopher; the 
-'moralist of the future will be a psychologist, physio- 
)logist, hygienist, and sociologist.” The following 
Article outline's the protection afforded by patents, 
/trade marks, designs and similar legal registrations 
Tor regulations. It is full of information. 

/' La Lectura opens with a description of the ancient 
i/City of Cordova, as it presents itself to the modern 
visitor. The writtT’s description of the life, light and 
^colour of the cathedral in Holy Week, with the religious 
f/services, as compared with the inactivity and dreariness 
Af the deserted temple of the former inhabitants, is 
/Striking. There is, among other articles in this review, 
*an important one on the cultural influence of the 
SjfjaniBh and Portuguese languages. 'J’here is too 
• fUuch French in modern Portuguese; if this could be 
.weeded out^ and .some modification effected in the 
Catalonian speech, it would be possible to establish 
one language for the whole of the Iberian peninsula, 
affecting the South American Republics as well. 
Consider the result of this on the culture of the world ! 
The French language is spoken by forty-six millions of 
people, while Spanish (including Catalonian) and 
Portuguese are spoken by more than seventy millions. 

Ciudad de Dios prints an address on “ Social Duty ” 
by Teodoro Rodriguez, whose essays on social questions 
are well known to the readers of this review. The 
present contribution is in the usual thoughtful vein, 
and the social duty of those who are well placed is 
emphasised. Among the other contributions, that on 
** The Science of Customs ” may be mentioned. The 
;/writer urges the necessity for distinguishing between 
/Aocial and moral customs; natural and moral actions. 

Professor Adolfo Posada gives us some more informa- 
ytion about Buenos Ayres in Espana Moderna, The 
^iknks are enumerated. There are twenty-tw’o, the 
of whic ^ is the Argentine National Bank, with 
^^tognificent offices. Newspapers are next considered, 
of the chief being La Prensa, founded in 1869. 
jTTic British colony has a paper of its own, so has the 
/Italian and other colonics. In “ Modern America ” 
ithere are many facts in connection with the Panama 


Canal that afford food for meditation:. One effect of 
the canal will be the increase in Chinese and Japanese 
emigration to the South American Republics, perhaps 
not to the advantage of the latter, while a tendency 
to migrate to Asia will spring up among the people of 
the United States. The geographical position of Cuba 
will cause it to be greatly influenced by these two 
streams. _ 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De Tijdspiegel contains the first instalment of what 
may be termed a history of the national debt of 
Holland, which will celebrate its 114th birthday on 
May 4th next. Of more general entertainment; how¬ 
ever, is the article on Magic Plants, in which a veritable 
mine of information is given concerning the use of 
plants as charms and the like. In Persia may bo 
found an example of a curious custom; a tree has a 
great number of spikes thrust into or little stones filled 
into it, these being tokens of gratitude for some 
marvellous recovery from illness, possibly regarded as 
due to the good influence of the tree. Similar trees 
have been known in Holland and other European 
countries. Speaking of evil spirits and night, the 
writer points out that attempts have been made to 
connect the, two French words nuit (night) and nuire 
(to injure), while the pranks of wicked elves at night 
have also led to the opinion that there is a connection 
between elf (and its plural elves) and the word eleven, 
which is elf in Dutch and German. However, there 
is also a daylight hour of eleven, which seems to 
upset the theory. 

Elsevier is full of illustrations, as usual, and good 
ones. The article on C. A. Lion Cachet, the decorative 
artist, contains many reproductions of fine specimens 
of his work ; the contribution is prefaced by a quota¬ 
tion from Edward Hulme to the effect that a distinction 
lias of late been drawn between fine and decorative 
art. 'riiere are some, however, who think that the 
decorative artist is as great a genius as the painter 
of pictures. Lucas van Leyden, who lived during the 
first half of the sixteenth century and painted a 
wonderful picture of “ The Last Judgment,” as well as 
Hercules Zeghers, who flourished a century later and 
achieved fame for paintings and etchings, arc also 
represented in this issue. An excellent article on 
bead work done in Borneo, Dutch North Guinea, and 
neighbouring places, is interesting, both in regard to 
illustrations and text. 

Vragen des Tijds has a long article on the German 
elections, in which we have a review of the evolution 
of Social Democracy in that country ; it commences 
with the time of Frederick the Great, The right of 
trade organisations to parley with the employing 
authority, with special reference to employes on the 
State railways, is discussed in another contribution. 
The third article concerns the Mannheim School 
System, according to which (in large towns) the 
scholars should be divided so that the clever ones are 
not hindered by the presence of those inferior in 



ability, while the latter should have appropriate treat¬ 
ment. The fourth article deals with the cause of the 
diminution in the number of swallows. One theory is 
that more of them remain in Algeria than formerly, 
as the conditions arc more favourable than they were 
years ago, while another theory is that the cold snaps 
which we experience in spring kill the birds after their 
arrival in our latitudes. 

Dc Gids contains several good articles, of which that 
on “ Science or Sport ? ” will command the attention 
of the general reader more than the others. Alter 
referring to the various South Pole Expeditions of 
recent years*, the writer points out that there is tlic 
danger of such expeditions degenerating into sporting 
adventures. The explorers themselves may be in¬ 
fluenced by the sporting sentiment, while tlie public 
i(X*ords fari^more consideration and admiration to 
those who can tell of hairbreadth escapes than to 
those who have done good.work from the scientific 
point of view, but have nothing sensational to record. 

THE ITALIAN REVIEWS, 

Italy, in the midst of the difficult European situation 
created by her war with Turkey, is asking herself who 
are her best and truest allies. Gian della Quercia, in 
the Nuova Antologiay discusses the subject under the 
title, P>iendship with England.’^ The deploraldo 
attitude,*’ he writes, of the English Press at the 
beginning of the war . . . the interpretation placed 
by the British Government on the duties of neutrality 
—all these circumstances contributed to the impression 
that our traditional friendship with England was only 
a pleasing myth, told years ago to Italy in her child¬ 
hood, but to be laid aside; now she is of age.’* The 
author fortunately admits that the official attitude of 
even the “ Iri.sh-radico-socialist Ministry/* has been, 
not only perfectly correct, but in harmony with the 
Italian Government, and he wisely argues that Italy 
had best bear no malice, and that now that the two 
countries are nearer neighbouns than before on the 
Mediterranean, “ it is more than ever of vital impor¬ 
tance that the good understanding between them 
should not be disturbed.** 

The Duke of Giialtieri, on the other hand, writing in 
the Rassegna Nazionale, still clings to the Triple 
Alliance, and to the need of its renewal next year, as 
the true basis of Italian foreign polic^y. His article, 
however, is directed, not agjnnst England, but against 
France, whose interests, he considers, are bound to 
clash with those of England in the Mediterranean, and 
whose intermittent professions of friendship he regards 
as quite untrustworthy. In his opinion, friendship with 
Fnince is only urged by the Freemasons and the anti¬ 
clerical elements in both nations, in the hope that 
Italy may follow France in her anti-religious campaign. 
It is illogical, he argues, for Italians to clamour for the 
restitution of Treht and Trieste, and acquiesce in the 
French possession of Nice and Corsica. Finally, he 
considers that the transference of Italian influence 
from the Triplice to the Anglo-Franco-Russian entente 


would once more upset the equilibrium of Europe, and' 
might precipitate an international crisis. , ' 

From another article in the Nuoifa Antologia we 
gather that the problem of* theatrical censorship is 
being discussed in Itmly as well as hen*. Ugo Imperatori 
explains how, previous to Italian Unity, the censorship 
was solely employed to cut out from plays everything 
approaching to a j)oliti(:al allusion. I'hus such words 
as liberty, parliament, and so on were banned, while 
licentious phrases were permitted. In Rome the censor¬ 
ship was, of course, stricter than elsewhere, 'ro-day the 
Prefects still have power to refusi; to license any play 
that offends against the penal code or the moral sense 
of the nation, and tlie position is miicli improved, but 
the writer suggests that, in reality, all that is needed 
is the power wliich also exists at present for the autho¬ 
rities to step in and forbid a play which causes scandal 
or actual disorder. 

D’.Annimzio’s ru;w volume of ten patriotic poems,';; 
published under the title of Merope,” is hailed in ^ 
article of extraordinar)' exaltation in the Rassegna- 
Contentporanca as the crowning achievement of the 
poet’s life. His art, dedicated to the glorification of the 
invasion of 'Tripoli, is pronounced to l)e no longer the 
expression of a personal sentiment, but the “ spiritual 
irradiation of millions of souls,” while the poems them¬ 
selves are declared to l)e abov'e criticism and fitted to 
be read with sentiments of almost religious adoration, 
'rhe Duke of Gimltieri continues his amazing misrepre- 
sT^nlation of n‘cent political (;vents in England, not 
sparing even King George for his complaisance towards 
“ senile democracy,** and gloomily foretells our “ inci¬ 
pient decadence.*' It is at least some consolation to 
find in the same number a luc id and eulogistic summary ; 
of the Insurance Act as being a statesmanlike effort , 
to recover lost ground in a branch of .social legislation 
in which other countries had outdistanced us. 

La Rilorma Sociale devotes several pages to a review 
of Sir Thomas Barclay’s book on “ The 'i urco-Italian 
War and its Problems,’* and pay.s a tribute to its s 
learning and impartiality. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

'luE North American Review for March publishes as j 
its frontispiece a reinarkal)le portrait of the late Mr.;;. 
Justice Harlan, of the Supreme Court. Mr. Edward ; 
Porritt contributes an article on “ The Political 
Parties on the Eve of Home Rule.** Mr. Arthur C. ■ 
Benson, in his reminiscences, deals with Dickens. He 
finds always something vaguely unsatisfactory about 
Dicken.i; he has no true, poetry, and we read him to 
forget and not to remember, Mr. Hrandcr Matthews ;i 
discourses upon Shakespeare as an actor. He agrees 
with Mr, Lee that Shakespeare only played indifferent 
parts. He said that the conclusion that the greatest of 
dramatists was not also great as an actor may be 
unwelcome, but there is no e.scape from it. Mr. Brian 
Hooker discourses upon “ Reputation and Popularity.*^ 
The other articles, with the exception of those noticed 
elsewhere, relate entirely to American subjects. 



Books of the Month. 


THE FAIR SEX: PSYCHICAL AND POLITICAL. 


OMEN who have long been content to fill the 
cradles of the world are now, as a variation, 
filling the gaols of London as a means of filling 
■the electoral register in the future witli female voters, 
f^ho will fill the ballot-boxes with the votes of women. 
Winding that their claims for the vote were not taken 
,,|wiously—in the first session of Lampl:)cll-liannernjan’;i 
i^|lParliament their one opportunity for a debate in Parlia- 
l^ent was sacrificed to a Miners’ Check Weighman’s Bill 
ii;j;-^they were driven to adopt the politry of making them- 
gSelves a nuisance. I’hey made the way of the trans- 
f^^essors hard, and at last convinced Ministers that the 
ItSne of least resistance did not pass over the woman’s 
Scause. In the earlier stages of the struggle the militant 
^|policy commanded the respect and admiration even of 
^Ihose against whom it was primarily directed. The 
ijwomen displayed an enthusiasm, a zeal and spirit of 


desert them. It was not enough that the Government 
should afford them facilities in the House of Commons 
to enfranchise women by an amendment to the 
Manhood Suffrage Bill; nothing would satisfy them 
but that a Cabinet admittedly divided on the ques¬ 
tion must commit suicide in order that the larger 
half of it should at once bring in a Woman’s Suffrage 
Bill as a Government measure. As the Cabinet natur¬ 
ally refused to commit suicide, and as nine-tenths of 
all the suffragists in the House of Commons objected 
to sacrifice the Liberal Administration what was, 
after all, a mere detail of parliamentary procedure, 
the leaders of the Woman’s Social and Political 
Union lost their heads, and adopted a policy which 
has landed them in gaol on a charge of criminal con¬ 
spiracy. Whether they lost their heads or not they 
certainly lost patience, and by way of expressing their 




The Alleged Conspirators. 

(I) Mr. Pethick Lawrence ; (2) Mrs. Lawrence ; (3) Miss Christabel rankhurst (who is “wanted”); (4) Mrs. Pankliurst. 


self-sacrificing martyrdom which restored a heroic 
strain lo our political life. At last they succeeded in 
bringing thx'ir demand for enfranchisement within the 
i'pale of practical politics. They compelled their oppo¬ 
nents to found an Anti-Suffrage Society, which was in 
vjtum compelled to resort to women to demonstrate on 
platform that women have no business on plat- 
||orms. They compelled a Prime Minister—who had 
fideclared that he regarded their emancipation as a 
l^anger and a disaster to the State—to pledge himself 
l^d adopt their Bill as u Government mca.sure if a 
^l^ouse of Commons, in which suffragists were in 
Si®" large majority, carried an amendment enfran- 
fidhisin^ women. 'ITicy converted a majority of. the 

e ibinet to woman’s suffrage, and all was going swim- 
ingly when, at the eleventh hour, the good genius 
^Jwhich'has hitherto directed their campaign seemed to 


impatience they resorted to the familiar tactics of the 
.spoiled child in the nursery when it is not immediately 
supplied with everything it wants. They smashed 
things. They began with the plate-glass windows of 
the West End shops, and they threatened to smash 
other things with such sinister emphasis that the 
authorities deemed it a necessary act of precaution to 
exclude everyone in petticoats from the British Museum 
and the National Gallery. Because they had won all 
along the line by making themselves a nuisance that 
must be abated they conceived the idea that they 
had only to make themselves an intolerable nuisance 
to achieve a final victory. ^ 

The result has been to make a great many people 
of both sexes wonder whether, after all, they were 
right in thinking that women were capable of acting 
as rational beings when confronted with the serious 












issues of political crises. We know that it was a long 
time before the fathers of the Christian Church could 
he convinced that women had souls, and the fact is 
still regarded as not proven by many of the learned 
theologians of Islam. Even after the admission had 
been extorted that woman possessed a soul, the 
majority of men continue to have grave doubts w'hether 
in the political sphere women had the balance, the 
sanity, the judgment, which so conspicuously distin¬ 
guish the male voter. But the sobriety and good- 
sense, the skill and perseverance shown by women in 
their struggle, to obtain recognition for their claims 
had convinced a majority of the House of Commons 
that even in politics woman might be regarded as a 
rational being capable of forming a valuable opinion 
on questions of State. Suddenly, at the last moment, 
some of their leaders seem to have been inspired by 
the devil to destroy, so far as they were concerned, 
at one fell swoop the reputation of their sex for 
political instinct and ordinary common sense. It is not 
only that their actions were criminal. What was mucli 
more serious was the arguments by which they 
attempted to defend them. Because the movements 
by which men won their rights have been accom¬ 
panied by excesses of violence—excesses never sanc¬ 
tioned and always deplored by their leaders-^therefore, 
they argued, our leaders arc justified in embarking 
upon a campaign for the destruction of the property of 
unoffending tradesmen. 

It must be admitted that one Cabinet Mini.ster— 
Mr. Hobhouse—played the part of agent provocateur 
by recalling the sack of Bristol at the time of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. In vain, says Scripture, is the 
net spread in the sight of any bird. But birds must have 
more sense than some women. They rushed into the 
snare, and they are suffering the consequences. The 
best parallel that can be suggested to the political imbe¬ 
cility of their action would be to try and imagine Mr. 
Parnell on the eve of the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill organising a great movement for the cutting 
off of the tails of cattle on all the grazing farms of 
Ireland. The immediate result would liave been 
the abandonment of the Home Rule Bill. But 
nothing will convince some of the window-smashers 
that because occasionally successful political move¬ 
ments have been accompanied by sporadic acts of 
violence directed against political opponents, which 
the leaders deplored, therefore the secret of success is 
for their leaders to organise the perpetration of criminal 
outrages upon the property of unoffending neutrals. 
What can you do with such creatures in politics ? 
men are asking in despair. They may be angels in 
the home, but if this is the way they reason, 
Heaven help the State in whose counsels they have 
a voice! 

I frankly and unreservedly admit that the window- 
smashers and theirl3ackers may be quite right in their 
logic, which seems to me illogic, and we men may be all 
wrong. But whether we be right or wrong, therje is 
such a hopeless incompatibility between dur ideas and 


those who defend window-smashing that it is dif¬ 
ficult to see how we can work together profitably in 
politics. We cannot both be right. Wc might as well 
try to work a sum in arithmetic together when one of 
us believed two ancf two made four, and the other 
believed they made five. 

When the public mind is agitated by the sudden 
discovery that women, able and clever women, seem 
capable of suddenly acting in a fashion which is 
indicative of imbecility, it may not be amiss to 
notice some of the many books appearing in the last 
few weeks which discii.ss the creature w'oman from' 
various points of view. Are these window-smashers and 
their backers fair samples of their sex ? Are women really , 
made like that ? For woman always remains a more 
or less illusive mystery to man, as man is a more or 
less insoluble enigma to woman. The whole subject 
is one well worthy of careful consideration. For 
my own part I am not in the least disposed to;, 
generalise from the window-smashing craze, and toS 
assume that a tendency to go mad is an essential S 
part of the female temperament. That such 
tendency is inherent in all human beings we know 
by sad experience. No one who recalls the frenzy which; 
precipitated the Boer war can afford to throw stones;- 
at window-smashers. Instead of saddling Woman with 
the responsibility for the recent outbreak, it would be 
more just to attribute this one great false step to the 
effect of almost uninterrupted success in turning the 
heads of a few leaders. The Clement’s Inn chiefs suc¬ 
cumbed to the sulitle temptation w'hich lured Napoleon , 
to Moscow. After all, if there be some foolish women 
Nature can hardly be blamed for providing them to 
match us men, who have never failed on critical occa¬ 
sions to produce a fair quantum of political lunatics* 
It ought also to be remembered that women are ^ 
operating in a field in which they have had comparar 
tively little experience. Their impatience is the natural^; 
result of their unacquaintance with the sluggish naturcTi^ 
of the forces wdth which politicians have to deal. Their | 
enthusiasm, their heroism, their self-sacrifice are all| 
their own. ' 

I.~EDWARD CARPENTER’S NEW BOOK. ^ 

In “ The Drama of Love and Death; a Study oif | 
Human Evolution and Transfiguration ” (G. Alleiit; ■) 
5s.) Mr. Edward Carpenter has given us the reflection^ | 
of a profound thinker who is at once a poet, a philo- ■ 
sopher, a mystic, and a scientist. He begins from the 
very beginning in his study of the creature Woman, for 
he starts from the first evolution of sex in the protozoa. : 
Mr. Carpenter bases the claim for equality on funda- i 
mental principles. Mrs, Swincy wrote a book some 
time ago to prove that man was a comparatively late 
and very clumsy invention for starting the conception : 
of a new life, and she proclaimed with exultation that 
before long he would be superseded as useless, Woman 
being, with a little chemical stimulus, quite capable of 
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f perpetuatinff tlie race without the help of Man. Mr. 
^iCarpenter rejects this as heresy. He says : — 

' The product of fusion is a .new bciny; and as /ar as can at 
^ present apparently be ob.scrved, the parts played by the two 
sexes in the process are quite equal. There may Ijc difference 
pi function, Init tlicre is no inequality. 

; As in the production of the new life of the human 

■ unit each sex is equally indispensable to the other, so 
; in the evolution of the new social Stai(‘ it may fairly 
; be argued the two cells must combine or coalesce in 

order to mutually supply some want or deficiency. 

Mr. Carpenter’s plea for tin? study of the Art of Love, 

■ bis interesting demonstration, on sc ientific grounds, 
?.why the course of true love never ought to run smooth 
y if the true union find interfusion of lovers should take 

■ place, and his brilliiuU comparison between Love and 
^j[)eath, give his book a high plat'c among works dc iling 
i with the albimporlant ejuestion of the relations and 
^ inter-relations of men and women. He needlessly 
;■ pflends man}' ri^aders by his insistence upon the 
"antagonism ludwecai Pagan and Christian ideas of 
k love. Monastic asceticism is not ('hristianily, mid 

all that he (lainis as best in the fVigan conception 
' of love can find a j)lacc in modern Christian thought. 
But much can lie pardoned in a thinker wd)o so idealises 
and glorifies the sex relation, which, he justly complains, 
is too often considered as consisting solely of th<‘ 
complete consiimmat»'»n from which new life springs. 
He says :— 

It is quite prnbnbJe ibut l])c ahirling lomanre l^ctwcon die 
uexes—Ko mucli grc.iler :i.s a rule diari tli.it I ctween two of like 
PCX—is due to tlic fact tlinl the man and the woman never really 
• andersland eacli odier ; i nch to (he odier is a in cloud- 

k land, sonicthnes truly divine, sonurtimes, alas 1 quite the reverse ; 
‘^but never ch*ar and obvious in outline, as a simple mortal may 
k be expected to be. 

Mr. Carpenter maintains that few things endcai 
partners to eac'h other so much as to enable them to tell 
' each other their respective love aITttirs. When they 
reach that point llie union is permanent and assured. 
Not that he is an advocalc for promisciiily. He recog¬ 
nises that it is rare, if not impossible, to find anjone 
who sympathises with all one’s interests. In that *'a 
certain portion of the personality is left out in the cold, 
and it seems natural to seek a mate or lover on that 
side, loo.” The more interests a man or a woman has 
in life, the more capacity they have for being simul¬ 
taneously in love with a number of congenial souls. 

; He thinks you can only be “ in love ” with one j)ersoii 
at a time,l)ul you can love a multitude. Conjugal love 
•has a certain plyvsital polarity w’hieh, like electric 
y polarity, tends lo equate itself by contact. Love, 
y especially married love, is a difficult art, for it is 
1 nothing less than the (‘omplete regeneration of the 
:vtwo in one :— 

Two individuals drinvii iogrther inlcrchange some elements 
? of their being, and grow ihen hy into a largor\'ind grander life ; 
tvpf may even in ca-se.s fuse ccouplctely inio one individual pf;rson. 
f^As Swedenborg says .somewhere Tho.se wlio are truly 
j: married on earth are in heaven one angel.” 

’ Love, like death, liberates the higher soul. Death, 
k like love, is a realisation of the world soul and the 


identity of the individual with the universal. Wise 
and suggestive arc Mr, Carpenter’s remarks on the 
Art of Dying, which is too little studied amongst us. 
His travels in the East have taught him much, among 
other things the po.ssibility of attaining by concentra¬ 
tion and meditation a knowledge of the existence of 
your own soul. He .says ;— 

This heart and kernel of a great and immortal self, this 
consciousness of a powerful and conliniiing life within, is there 
—however deeply it may be buried—will in each person; and 
it,s discovery i.s open lo everyone who will truly and persis¬ 
tently seek for it. And I say that I regar I the discovery of this 
experience—w ilh its accompanying sense < f rest, content, expan¬ 
sion, power, joy, and even omniscience aid immensity—as the 
most fundamental and iiiiportanl fact hitherto of human know'- 
ledge and scientific inquiry, and one ver ;d and corroborated 
by thousands and even millions of humankind. 

This notnl le passnge indicsilts the line of thought 
which leads him to affirm that at death the human 
lieing passes on to realise under some oilier form the 
divine life which he has already partially entered into 
here. 

f could fill the whole Rfaikw' with quotations and 
commentaries upon lliis remarkable book, with nine- 
tenths of wliich I wliolly agree, having verified it in 
my own experi(‘n( c, but I pass on to notiee “ The 
Coping Stoce,” by Miss Katharine Ikites (Greening 
and Co. 3s. fid. net.), wliich .sliould be read by all who 
are interestiid in the suggestive spcnulations of Mr. 
Carpenter. Mi.ss Bates has, by the road of her own 
experience, arrived at verymucli the same conclusions 
as Mr. Carpenter. She is best known as the author 
of the rem.'irkalile liook, ‘'Seen and Unseen,” now 
in its fourth edition, and several other works of 
a. .similar nature whi<‘h are all marked by her 
strong originality and keen psychic sense. In 
“ 'fhe Coping Stone ” she confirms what Mr. 
Carpenter says of the possibility of realising the exis¬ 
tence of the inner .soul, which links you on to the soul 
of tlie univer.se, and enables you to comprehend some¬ 
thing of immortality before death. “ The Coping 
Slone ” i: the discovery of the twun soul—which again 
bears a. curious resornlilance to Mr. Carpenter’s theories, 
although she follows it into regions which he ha.s not 
explored. 'The 'Iheosophical Publishing Co. issued 
last month a very interesting and startling booklet 
from Miss Pates’s pen, which also pieces in with Mr. 
Carpenter’s theories as to the persistence of the 
personality after death, the truth of reincarnation, 
and the splitling-up of-personality in the next world, 
i t seems there is a lady living amongst u.s who is as.sured 
that she is the reincarnation of a piart of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s personality, who i.s attracted to the reincarna¬ 
tion of a part of the P^arl of Leicester’s soul, and who 
is occasionally consumed by a fiendi.sh hatred of a lady 
who is the reincarnation of the lx)urite.ss of Notting¬ 
ham, who failed lo deliver Leicester’s ring to liis royal 
mistress. Yet the other part of Elizabeth, like the soul 
of Hercules, who was among the immortals while his 
phantom conversed with Odysseus in Hades, is still an 
independent entity in the other world profiting by the 
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experience and discipline which her reincarnated frag¬ 
ment is acquiring in this world. No one can read Mr. 
Carpenter and Miss Bates without being profoundly 
impressed with the wonder and the mystery of the 
soul and of sex, and both help us to realise the value 
of woman in other spheres than those of housekeeping 
and child-bearing. 

II.—FOR AND AGAlNSr WOMEN. 

There arc tw'o books, published recently, which 
may be accepted as the embodiment of the defence 
of women. The nVe of an Old Bailey assailant belongs 
to an Englishman; the beau role of the defence is 
gallantly undertaken by M. Finot, of La Revue, Baris. 
Mr. Harold Owen is somewhat like an Old Bailey 
lawyer, who has his brief well in liand, anti strains 
every point to secure an adverse verdict. 1 prefer to 
give the first place to M. Finot, whose ‘‘ Prejuge et 
ProbPjmc des Sexes ’’ has been published as a volume, 
of the I library of Contemporary Philosophy. 

M. Finot is one of the most industrious writers of 
our time, lie is never so happy as when he is assailing 
some deeply-seated prejudice, and demonstrating that 
wliat most people tliought was a truism is in reality 
nothing but a. fallacy. His attack upon race prejudicii 
has already made him famous throughout the world. 
His book on longevity demonstrates conclusively that 
mankind has fallen into the stupid habit of dying some 
fifty or sixty years before its allotted span has run out; 
and, now, in hi.s third great book, he has assailed the 
no less inveterate prejudice that man is a superior 
being. M. Finot is a knight errant of whom any 
woman might l)e proud. 

He begins, like Mr. (arpentcr, at the beginning with 
the fecundation, l)y conjugation, of male and female 
cells, following the march of w omen across the ages, and 
concludes his eloquent volume with a glowing prophecy 
as to the splendour of the new world in wliicli humanity 
will dwell when Iil)eratcd w'oman acts as the (iqual 
comrade and directing genius of man. He sees afar 
off the coming of the woman of the future, wo’th tier 
loftier aspirations and her nobler sentiments, wiio lix es 
the whole of her life, who is stronger and freer than the 
woman of to-day, and wiio will be the great distrihutress 
of happiness on earth. She wo*)l t^ransform human 
miserio.s into divine joys, i'he new woman is to 
humanity what licatrice was to Dante ; she is the 
mystical goddess who is to restore to liumanity har¬ 
mony lictw'cen the sexes, peace between the nations. 
In his rapid and luminous survey of the history of 
woman in all ages he finds everywhere reasons for 
hope. 

The progress which has l)een made inspires him W'ith 
a belief that it will proceed at an accelerated speed, 
and the fact that woman has achieved so much in the 
face of .such obstacles seems to him the surest presage 
of vast achievements still to come. M. Finot deals 
with the whole subject with the ‘uncompromising 
[rankness of a Frenchman. He deals with woman 
from a biological, psychological and physiological point 


of view^ He discusses the differences of the two sexes 
from A to Z. It is impossible to do more than merel)'^ 
indicate the wide scope in this remarkable w^orlf: and 
express a strong opinion that tlic sooner it is translated 
into English the bc;tler. It is a book which should 
be on the table of everyone who sympathises with the 
women’s movement. 

Politically, of course, M. Finot is a thoroughgoing 
Suffragist, but his book covers a much wider range. 
He maintains that it is within the capacity of women to 
achieve greatness in every department of life, and he 
uncompromisingly assiTts that what are regarded as 
their characteristic weaknesses, vices and failings can 
be explained by their environment and their history, 
lie is full of exultant joy as to the better time that is 
coming when the history of woman will cease to be ii 
long martyrology, when she w-ili be allowed an oven 
chance with man to develop her faculties and exercise 
her genius. WhetluT the reader agrees with M. Finot or 
not, ho cannot liclp but be ( arried along by the 
glowing stream of ins genius anrl eloquent enthusiasm. 
M. Finot is as willy as hv. is wise, and woman, indeed, 
may be congratulated on tlie courage, audacity and 
(diivalry of her cliampion. 

Great is the contrast when we turn I0 Mr. Harold 
Ow'en’s statement of the tase for the pro.serution. 

Mr. Harold Owen, in his “ Woman Adrift ” (Stanley 
Paul and to. 6s.), describes what he considers to be 
the menace of sufTragism. He dedicates the book to 
his mother’s mcanory, and he devotes eight(x*n chapters 
and over 300 pages to a demonstration of how little 
his mother must have led him to respe<'t tlie intellect, 
judgment, and the c haracter of w^omen. 

In his introduction Mr. Owen admits that the eaii.se 
of Woman Suffrage was never tideen seriously by the 
country until the militant “ Suffragcltes ” compelled 
what he calls a “ wholly fac titious ad\'ancc to be made.” 
No one denies tli.il the cause has sinre made progress. 
If it had not we should not now lie clisjussing it,-" 
Mr. Owen is a man with the couragci of his convictions, 
and he stales his ease* with uiu omjaoniising force and . 
vigour. 1 spec ially ('ommeiul his c hapter on ‘‘ Super-, 
fluoiis Woman *’ to tlie lender consideration of all ' 
women wiio have re(*c‘ntl\' begun to imagine that they ■; 
counted for something in the States J'hc sum and 
substanco of tlial chapter is that woman is wholly 
superfluous to the State, exeejiting as a bearer of 
children and a nursing mother. The Suffragist 
societies would do well to reproduce this chapter as^ 
a specimen of the case against them as it is put by 
their tlioroughgoing opponents. 

Mr. Owen may not think it, but ho and his book are 
justifications of militant tactics. It was precisely the 
insolent refusal of man to argue seriously the claims 
put forward by woman to full citizenship that necessi¬ 
tated those tactics, which have at least done this—they 
have brought Mr. Owen (.ml into the open. They 
have compelled him to state, as he has done, the 
reasons why men despise women and consider them¬ 
selves justified in maintaining absolute pow'cr in their 



| 3 i^ii hands. So long as the monopolist male evaded 
jipiscussion with a more or less polite smile the move- 
|tnent made no progress,^ and could make none. Mrs, 
Ipj^khurst and her friends have at least succeeded in 
|eompelling Mr. Owen and his friends to come out into 
rjthe open and state with brutal frankness their reason 
Sfor believing that woman has nothing to teach man 
^ in the government of a State which every year intcr- 
J'fcres more and more with the management of the 
ihome. Mr. Owen’s book is in excellent contrast with 
Finot’s, although for a man it is somewhat mclan- 
|choly reading. 

I III.—A REAL WORKING WOMAN. 

Tlie ** Autobiography of a Working Woman : Frau 
^^delheid Popp” ("J'. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.), which 
been published with an introduction by Mr. 
I^msay Macdonald and a preface by Herr Bebcb 
as Mr. Macdonald says, a tragic page tom from 
Sithe book of life. Madame Popp had a drunken father, 
ptnd was born in the depths of poverty in Vierina. 
|i$he was set to work when she was eight or nine, 
pind .struggled upwards, despite ill-health and miserable 
Images. In this book she tells the story of the actual life 
the working woman and girl in Austrian factories 
l^wthout exaggeration or embellishment, Madame Popp 
|:^s a woman passionately devoted to reading, and 
^iftothing is more interesting in this book than the 
Isstory of her gradual progress from conventional Roman 
P^atholic loyalty to the position of a free-thinking 
Socialist. 'I'he Sociali‘ t evangel dawned upon her 
i^ith good tidings of great joy, and she threw herself 
the work of propaganda with all tl^e enthusiasm 
Ibrber nature. She began by securing subscribers to 
Socialist papers, then went to speak at working men’s 
i meetings, and afterwards contributed to Socialist news- 
^ipapers. She is now a widow' with two children, whom 
^ifshe supports ; she edits a Socialist organ in Vienna, 
|iind pursues the work of Socialist propaganda with 
{ Unabated energy and enthusia.sm. I'his plain and 
simple story of the life of a working woman is 
^useful reading alike to those who, with M. Finot, 
^idealise women and those who regard her with the 
jiardly-veiled contempt expressed by Mr. Ow’en. 

ilV.—INTERMITTENT IDIOTS AND PERIODICAL 
^ LUNATICS. 

fe In the last days of last month a Daniel came to 
^dgment in the person of Sir Almroth Wright, who 
&lled three columns of the Times with a demonstration 
the utter unfitness of women to perform any func¬ 


tions requiring reason, balance, morality, or a sense of 
proportion. It was the same doc^tor who, a year or two 
ago, demonstrated that it was unhealthy to wash, and 
that dirt was a protective against the bacteria of 
disease. Dr. Wright began his manifesto by a declara¬ 
tion that for m^n the physiology and p.sychology of 
woman is full of difficulties. He draws an eerie and 
gruesome picture of this creature of mystery, whose 
mind is “ always threatened with danger from the 
reverberations of her physiological emergencies.” But 
.surely Sir Oracle proves too much. If woman be unfit 
to vote once in five years because she is periodically 
liable to regularly recurring fits of insanity, this inter¬ 
mittent lunatic is much less fit to exercise the constant 
responsibility of motherhood. As a citizen she would 
have .a chance that polling-day might coincide with 
one of her lucid intervals. But in the governance of 
the home and in the upbringing of children there is no 
intermittance of responsibility. No doubt if mother¬ 
hood had been a lucrative profession which men could 
have usurped, this argument would have been pressed 
for the purpose of showing that women were morally, 
intellectually, and physically disqualified by Nature 
from undertaking the serious responsibility of managing 
the home and superintending the training of children. 
Beings whose tendency is to ‘‘ morally warp when 
nervously ill ” should never be entrusted with the 
onerous task of moulding the moral life of the next 
generation. That man do(‘s not understand woman 
may be admitted. But.it is a c^urious non-scquiiur to 
argue that because he docs not understand her, there¬ 
fore he alone is competent to legislate for her. It is 
surely the first time that admitted ignorance has been 
put forward as an adequate title to exclusive control. 
I'his is surely a new development of the rights and 
privileges arising out of the title-deeds of ignorance. 
'J’he less a man seems to understand a woman the 
more certain he appears to be of his divine right to 
govern her. As a mere man myself, painfully conscious 
that I do not understand the mystery woman any 
better than Sir Almroth Wright, 1 draw from that fact 
exactly an opposite conclusion to his. I have neither 
the insolence to assume that 1 am necessarily superior 
to the being who brought me forth into this world, 
nor the imbecility to claim that because I do not under¬ 
stand her I am justified in usurping authority over her 
and of refusing her a voice or vote in the management 
of her own affairs—which, after all, are those of 75 per 
cent, of the human race—50 per cent, being her own, 
and 25 per cent, those of the young children whom she 
is rearing for the State. 
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THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS. 

A difficulty with the author of “ Dear Old Charlie/’ 
who is now acting as Censor of the English stage, stood 
in the way of the presentation of Mr. Israel ZangwilFs 
new play, The Next Religion^ in a London theatre. Mr. 
Heinemann has published the text (2s. 6d.). I wonder 
how the playgoing public would have liked it. It is a 
daring attempt to represent in dramatic form the 
confused combat that is going on in the modern world 
on the subject of religion. What Mr. Zangwill actually 
means to teach by it is, I confess, hardly clear to me. 
At the beginning it seems as if the play was intended to 
delight the heart of the editor of the Freeihinker. It 
closes in a fashion that might have been written to suit 
the editor of the Review of Reviews. Possibly if it 
were performed we might get the author’s real meaning 
more clearly. Mr. Zangwill has a gift for clear and 
almost scorching expression, Jind his latest play makes 
one furiously to think. 

In Nights at the iPlay Mr, H. M. Walbrook has 
collected into one very readable volume (W, T. Ham 
Smith, 2s. 6d.) the charming essays Which he has 
contributed of recent years to the Pall ]\^all Gazette. 
Mr. Walbrook is one of the most intelligent and 
sympathetic of our dramatic critics, and in this volume 
we have his observations and descriptions of all the 
most important dramatic events in London in late 
years. Mr. Walbrook is full of hope concerning the 
theatre. His hope is based on two facts. First, the 
revival of the provincial theatre; and, secondly, 
the fact that “ the Theatre of Ideas has knocked 
at the door in London and has been admitted.” 
The British drama he thinks is more alive at this 
moment than it has been within the memory of any 
living man. Few more acceptable books could be 
sent to cheer the solitary hours of the thousands 
of Britons who are serving the Empire in exile 
than Mr. Walbrook’s volume. Although perhaps 
it may cause them a little home-sickness, it will 
make them feel more in touch with the world they left 
behind, and that will be more than compensation. 

In An Actor's Hamlet (Mills and Boon. 2s. 6d.) Mr. 
Louis Calvert sets forth a. theory of the mentality of 
Hamlet which is based on the assumption that the 
apparition of his father’s ghost unhinged his mind. The 
text of the play is printed interleaved with blank 
pages for Mr. Calvert’s notes and those of his readers. 
It is an interesting preface to Mr. Calvert’s great design 
of creating a real Shakespeare Theatre in London, based 
on brains and enthusiasm, not merely on cash. 

A Cosmopolitan Actor is the title of an English 
version of Mr. Hedgcock’s book on “ David Garrick and 
his French Friends ” (Stanley Paul and Co.). It is 
illustrated with niany photogravure portraits, and 
reveals a side of our great actor’s career little known 
to the British public. ‘‘ In France Garrick had almost 
as many discerning admirers and fervent friends as in 


his own country,” and in this book Mr. Hedgcock, who 
is lecturer on French literature in the University of 
Birmingham, introduces us to the best of them. 

Mr. Frank Archer, in An Actor's Notebooks (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 7s. 6d.), gives us a well-indexed volume 
made up of extracts from his notebooks, covering the 
whole of his career on the stage. He begins his gossipy 
reminiscences from 1845, when he heard Charles 
Kemble read Hamlet” at Shrewsbury, and he carries 
them down to the end of last century. Mr. Arnold—for 
Archer is only a stage name—began to play in 1868. 
His profession brought him into personal touch with 
most of the leading actors and actresses of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. He accompanies hi» 
good-natured reminis('ences by forty-two illu.strations, 
portraits chiefly of actors in and out of character/ 
Middle-aged pla}'goc:rs will delight in his .scenc.s of their 
old favourites and reproductions of well-remembered 
impersonations. Mr. Arnold has added to the varietj^^ 
of the fare which he sets before the reader by including 
the letters which his brother wrote from ParLs during 
the siege and the Commune, 

BOOKS ON PEAX’K AND WAR. 

In 7 'ke Passing of War (Macmillan. 6s.) Prebendary 
W. L. Grane, the Vicar of Cobham, has furnished us 
with a thoughtful^“ studs- in things which make for 
peace.” It is a kind of a complement of Norman Angell’s 
“Great Illusion/’ which, in Mr. Crane’s opinion,dwells 
too exclusively upon the economic and material side 
of the case. “ It takes a soul to move a body, e’en 
to a cleaner sty/’ and it is the same all-potent lever 
that Mr. Grane uses in this scholarly and Christian 
argument. “ Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Mr.Grane endeavours to restore the lost vision 
by inciting mankind to the high aspiration of uniting ini; 
sovereign service and harmonious co-operation for the 
welfare of the world. He has produc eel a most useful ': 
book, instinct with hope, and replete with the most 
apposite quotations. It is a veritable armoury of 
weapons for all who go forth to do battle for peace in; 
pulpit or on platform. 1 much regret that T have not^ 
adequate space to deal more fully with this sane and , 
sensible book, which has only one fault: it has an i' 
excellent synopsis of con tents, but it lacks an index. 

War and Its Alleged Bene fits (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.)is 
an Pmglish translation of the Odessa Novikoff’s Book,; 
published years ago in French. It is introduced by a 
highly eulogistic preface from the pen of Norman Angcll, 
who is naturally delighted to find a Russian author 
so entirely in accord with his favourite thesis. “ M. 
Novikoff’s little treati.se/’ says Mr. Angell, “ contains 
more arguments against war in the abstract than any¬ 
thing of similar bulk,” It is rather slight, but the points 
are well put, especially his oft iterated question, Why, 
if all the inhabitants of the British Empire can live 
together in friendly alliance, all the inhabitants of the 
world cannot follow their example ? 
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i; M G. li. rcrris, in his fierce polemical pamphlet 
Our Foreign Policy and Sir E. Grey's Failure (Andrew 
Melrose), supplies one answer to M. Novikoffs query. 
It is because pacificists like Mr. Perris hate the Russian 
Empire so much that they deem nb enterprise so holy 
as a cainpaif^n against the English Minister who by his 
entente with Russia has secured an Anglo-Russian 
peace in Asia. Mr. Perris hates 'fhe Cossack Empire*’ 
far more than he loves peace, and his zeal against 
British naval supremacy has eaten up his discretion. 

rOMTK'S, MIST(»RV, KTC. 

A Philosophy of Social Prof^rcss, by K. J. Urwick, 
M.A. (Methuen. 6s.). 'Jhere is as much c’ant abroad 
to-day as wlien religious squabbling was the unsatis¬ 
factory ))re-o('cuputi()n of idle busybodic^s. TVofe-sor 

lirwick makes 
out a good c ase 
wl u*n he re- 
diK:es the rival 
claimants of 
social panac(‘as 
to their due 
prop or t ions. 
In the welter 
of schemes and 
isms ” there 
is assuredly 
little salvation 
and no .science 
worthy the 
name, and we 
are afraid wc 
can say little 
more for Ihi* 

1 * r o f e s s or ’ s 
phi loso p hy , 

1 readmits that 
his substitute 
is a reliance on 
the most gene¬ 
ral of n)oral 
:;eneralilies. 'I'he guidance of an animating ideal is 
the salt of any theory, but unitil a few riddles are 
solved by the Sphinx, even philosophy at its l)est is 
in ill-assorted collection of old ideas strung on the 
thin strands of feeble faith. In actual fact Professor 
Drwick is a dogmatist, but is far too ingenuous to 
make frank rf)nfcssion. and is therefore forced to 
build up many strata of evidence and argument to 
mpport the fabih’ ot his belief. Modern conditions 
ire too complex, human demands too divergent to 
mable any garment, howc\ er philosophically disposed, 
:;o embrace all things within its ('ontaining folds, 
rhere is, of coiirsi*, tlie iKcommodating advice, ‘‘ Re 
jfoocl, and if ye can’t l>e good l>e aisy, and if ye can’t 
.>eai.sy be as aisy as \’e can,” but siicli latitudinarianisrn 
ails to meet the Professor’s sense of fitness. He has, 
iowever, dis('o\'erecl what all sincere workers have 
ong since realised that tlic real adxantage of 


all social effort to the worker and thinker, whether 
their effort is successful or not, matters little. “ It 
is more blessed to give than receive.” This is the 
highest philosophy, for it brings immediate comfort 
to all who have the courage to adopt this strange 
saying, leaving to inferior mortals the hopeless task 
of discussing the perfect way which leadeth out of 
this earthly labyrinth. Professor Urwick has stated 
his case with marked toleration, and it is a great 
pleasure and privilege to disagree ever so slightly with 
so courteous an opponent. 

Things that Mattery by L. G. Chiozza Money 
(ilcthuen. 5s. net). Mr. Money is really indefatigable, 
always in the breach, and ready to die a thousand 
deaths on behalf of the many causes he has at heart. 
So redoubtable a champion must often weary that 
there l)e so few who dare accept his challenge. It is 
idle to advance a mere argument; Mr. Money can at 
a touch summon the fierce spirits from his statistical 
cauldron, and the luckless protagonist beats a hasty 
retreat to .seek an easier vi('iory. We should be 
grateful to this fighter who weighs his words and 
makes cver>' line an argument ; he has given encourage¬ 
ment to many into w^hose hands lie has placed w^eapons 
forged from his armoury of fads, facts, far:t.s. Every 
young politkian should add this volume to his book¬ 
shelves and consult frequently. 

One Look Bach, by the Rt. lion. G. W. E. Russell 
(Wells, Gardner, Darton and ('o. :ros. 6d. net). 
Mr. Russell (‘ould not fail to be interesting, and 
although he passes in rapid review all men and many 
things, his instinctive ('ourtesy enables him to preserve 
a full tone of (‘harity throughout his 266 pages. The 
author’s pn'clilections arc w’ell known, and we can 
only regret that Mr. Russell’s interests have not taken 
him farther afield, for he unconsciously retains the 
limitations of Harrow, Oxford and St, James’s. Genial 
discretion is llie guardian of Mr. Russell’s confidences, 
and the Ixiok will i>e read with especial pleasure by 
< ontemporarics who ha\'e not had such abundant 
op])ortunilies of observation. 

The Fall of the Mogul Empirr, l^y Sidney J. Owen 
M.A. (John Murray. 7s. 6 ( 1 . net). Would that the day 
of Stodge the historian had gone, never to return ! 
W(mld that the professor of history were as welcome 
as Stevenson or Gonan Doyle ! Of this wished-for 
change the book before us is a presage. A close 
acquaintance with his subject has enabled Profe.ssor 
Owen to pick his way, amid many distractions, and 
llie result is a stirring narrative full of interest to . 
those w ho feel moved in the possession of our wonder¬ 
ful Eastern heritage. Tlie problems peculiar to Indian 
government, which led to the downfall of the Empire 
of the Mogul, have not yet been solved, hence this little 
history is not so remote from the present day as its title 
would suggest. Dealing in part witli the same period,l)ut 
with a more mundane subject, Mr: F. P. Robinson’s 
contribution on The Trade of the East India Company 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net) is as necessary 
for a complete understanding of Indian history as the 
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rise and fall of kings and emperors. The work is care¬ 
fully done, and the subject is of sufficient importance 
to warrant more extended treatment. Strangely 
enough, the history of the old “ John Company ” has 
attracted few historians. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Cardinal de Relz, by David Ogg (Methuen. 6s, net). 
Mr. Ogg's style—moderate and judicious—is in strong 
contrast to the disordered career of the unruly Co¬ 
adjutor. The 
iilhor has satis¬ 
fied himself that 
the (‘ardinal’s 
eminence is en¬ 
titled to his tri¬ 
bute, and we 
arc not moved 
to disagree. One 
may, however, 
wonder that men 
without moral 
scruple were so 
consistently the 
chosen repre- 
s(ait?itives of the 
('hurch, and 

Photok \MacJcevzie^ Glasro-'tf. trUSt that iipO- 

Mr. David Ogg. logists will not 

V)e necessar)' to 

explain the riddle to a later generation. Perhaps 
the career of De Retz goes far to explain the ‘‘ irreli- 
gion ” of a nation which had the advantage of so 
distinguished a chun’hman. 

The Life and Work of Frank Hall, by A. M. Reynolds 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d. net). 'J'his record of a life-work 
happily escapes the many weaknesses which often 
chanicterise the self-imposed task of friends and 
relatives. Mrs. Reynolds reveals her fatlier as the man, 
born artist, yet serving a life apprenticeship to his 
art, and the reader seems to feel that even to his 
daughter her hero is painter first and parent after¬ 
wards. However that may be, one appreciates the 
transmitted instinct of the famous portrait painter, 
for such this book is in its clear presentment of a 
sincere personality. Few aspirants to Academy honours 
so completely ignored the petty spites, jealousies and 
artificialities which consumed many of his contem¬ 
poraries. Neither adulation nor flattery w^ill be found 
in these faithful pages, in which one only misses a 
reproduction of all the pictures in whi('h the reader 
shares the author’s interest. 

Napoleon : Our Last Great Maiu by Elystan M. 
Beardsley (Digby Long and Co. 2s. fid. net). The 
Corsican’s record is very plain, but some folk must have 
their cnUiusiasms, 4ind we can only be grateful when it 
takes so innocent a form as admiration tor a dc*ad hero. 
Some w^ould write “ villain,” but only if they liardened 
their heart to the picturesque colouring of this modest 
panegyric. 


Si, Clare and Her Order : A Story of Seven Centuries, 
by the author of ” The Enclosed Nun ” (.Mills and Boon. 
7.S. fid. net), Francis and divre, neighl)ours and play¬ 
mates at Assisi ! Their lives are known of all, hut one 
may be forgiven the passing fant y of divesting them of 
their high mission and imagining “ what might have 
been ” if more human passions had rulcti their destiny. 
It may surprise some to know that on the estimate of 
one author there are 10,000 Poor Clares living in 
seclusion to-day, in Fingland and elsewhere, whose 
d(!votion to their prayers has bereaAed the wider world 
of their wealth of lox e and service as mollicrs, and 
helpers of weaker l)relbrcn. 

TRAVi:r,, KT( . 

The New ('kin a : A 'TratfrUer's Impress ions, l)y II. 
Borel, translated from tlie Dutch l>v C. 'I', 'rhieme 
(r. i^'islier Ihnvin 10s. fid. net), 'Mic title is somewhat 
misleading, anrl 
the excellent il¬ 
lustrations aid 
in the deci^p- 
t i o n, f o r a 
casual glance 
would hardly 
suggest the real 
quality of Mr. 
liorel’s narra- 
t i V e. 'r h e 
author w^as for 
many yea rs 
official (.'hinesc 
interpreter in 
the Dutch l^asL 
Indies, and 
doiiluless llie 
reader owes 
much to this 
a d Vi in t age, but 
still mon* to an 
unusually s\ ni- Mr. H. Borel. 

pathetic insight 

into the mental processes of the Oricaital mind, i: 
Whiitever else the l)0()k may he. and it is many things, 
it is hardly a book of tra\els ; Mr. Borel certainly 
journeys to Peking, hut ignfaing the painful signs of 
modern progress in I he Forbidden (.'ity, he rediscovers 
the city of his dreams, Jind in his interpretation of 
China of the Ages he suggests the suri'st way of 
antic ipating the China that is to he. "I'he glol)c-trotter 
has viewed all that Mr. Borel has seen, but the interest 
of “ New China ” is the religious appreciation of the 
spirit which is only revealed to those who can feel its 
“ .subtle vibration and can respond.” 'Y)w IkioIc is not 
without its deep signifie.'ince to Ihilons who value 
their possessions in tlie I’.asl, but the author fairly 
revels in thrills which will be shared l\v the reader. 
His description of his visit to the J^ama 'I'emple is one 
of the finest passages wo liave read for many a long da}^ 
The translator is to be congratulated on a most satis¬ 
factory performance. 



■ ^ Winter Holiday in Portugal^ by Captain Granville 
leer (Stanley Paul- 12s. 6d. net). The “ Holiday- 
continues his rambles with pen and pencil 
fearer home, and is equally successful in finding 


llieauty where some would only see drabness. His 
|!|ood humour is infectious, and he is edified by every- 
itlimg he encounters in his wanderings; even when 
iia critical faculty is challenged, he remembers that 
is holiday-making, and does not forget that he is 
^ guest. Captain Baker does full justice to the people 
scenes of the new republic, and although a Briton, 
recognises that he is only a foreigner when sheltering 
^^der a neighbour’s flag. 1'he incidents are breezily 
llbld, the rechauffe of history delicately obtruded, and 
Ijiihe many illustrations give full pleasure to the 


REMOIOUS. 

The fourth volume of Pfleiderer’s PrimUive Chris- 
M^nity, translated by W. Montgomery, has been issued 
|by Williams and Norgatc (pp. 540. los. 6d. net). In 
^his volumePfleiderer deals w’ith the Johannine writings. 
Ipie pronounces tlie Gospel of John to be a doctrinal 
pork, using historical material as a frame for the 
jj^yrhbolic pictures in which it embodies the ideas of a 
iHellenised Paulinism. In place of the one Apostle John 
jdf tradition, said to be the author of the whole of the 
johannine writings about the end of the first century, 
||iB posits four dilTerent authors, none of whom was the 
Upostle: the Apo('.alypse by John the Prophet, al)out 
Ido ; the two short Letters by an anonymous presbyter 
ijbout 125 ; the Gospel to Chapter XX. about 135 ; the 
i^ppendix to the Gospel, and the first Epistle about 150. 
johannine theology he pronounces to be the ripest 
|rait of that Christian Hellenism which was partly 
Ibunded by Paul, further developed by dcutero- 
^aulir^'sm, and essentially contributed to by the 
s^ncretistic mystery religion and gnosticism of Western 
Asia.” First Peter, Pfleiderer attributes to another 
writer in the second decade of the second century, and 
puts the Epistle of Jude with the Epistle of James at 
the middle of the second century. He also deals with 
ihe Shepherd ” of Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
ihe Clementine writings, and the early Apologies. The 
|>Ook will be of value to those who regard faith in the 
ittcarnation as—to (luote the author—“ a poetic repre- 
l^ntation of the profound thought that the Divine 
|K)wer of Reason in humanity in general reveals itself 
the principle of all that is true and good, and as the 
^wer which delivers men and educates them to higher 
Ipings.” 

% - ^Mouftiain Pathways. A Study in the Ethics of the 
rmon of the Mount, by Hector Waylen, (Kegan 
iul. 3s, 6d. net,) The obscurities of even the 
ain passages in the Bible are many, and Mr. 
H^ayien has cleared many of the outstanding diffi- 
to a proper understanding of the fifth 
i^pter of Matthew. 


CENTRAL. 

Afy Ideallei John Bullesses, by Yoshio Markino 
(Constable and Co. 6s. net). “ A Japanese Artist in 
London.” is by way of becoming acclimatised to the 
country of his adoption, and Englishwomen will be 
interested in and grateful for the friendly criticisms 
which are given with a complete air of detachment. 
Mr. Markino sees things that we only notice, and 
observes details which have escaped our too familiar 
eyes. His remarks are as truthful as his thumb-nail 
sketches of Bullesses ” at work and play, and the 
reproductions in (colour are most faithful to Nature, or 
may we say fashion ? 

Gem'Siones, by G. F. Herbert Smith (Methuen. 

6.5. net). A popular presentation of the “ optics ” and 

physics ” of precious stones. The chief feature of the 

book is a series of coloured reproductions enabling the 
average man and woman to visualise the various forms 
in which carbon and other elements crystallise in 
Nature’s crucible, together with the geometrical 
elegancies with which the lapidary contrives to fit the 

raw material ” for the decoration of crowns and 
sceptres and the more ]:)ersonal uses of these long- 
prized ornaments. 

T^ree Loi)ef by Francis George Heath (Charles IT. 
Kelly. 3s. 6ci. net). A gossipy cliat giving familiar and 
unfamiliar particulars of our best known trees and 
shrubs. The book may be specially commended to 
those wdio have an instinctive dislike to mixing dog- 
Latin with their favourite hobby. 

The Ox and its Kindred, by R. I.ydekkcr (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.). The author has achieved a creditable 
task in selecting the vital essentials of ancient report,” 
and presenting them with the same prec'ision as the 
more recent facts and scientific data of his stil;)ject. 
The recorded history of the ox is co-eval wdth that of 
man, and the book, which discusses the world-wide 
distribution of the species, is worthy of a permanent 
place on the book-shelves. 

London Stories, by John o’ London. (T, (I Jack. 

6.5. ) Mr. Whitten, the North ('ountryman who has 
made London his own peculiar province, here presents 
us a most interesting collection of I.ondon characters 
and scenes. An enumeration of the items would be 
quite impossible ; the difficulty would be to find what 
has been left out, for old treasures of every kind must 
have been ransacked to present this very clear picture 
of London life. 

The Fen Dogs, by vStephen Foreman (John Long. 
6s.). A story of more than usual merit. The plot 
turns on the passion of two men for the same woman, 
and is worked out with considerable ingenuity and 
strength. 

One of the mo.st extraordinary mechanical marvels 
of the eighteenth century was the “ automaton ” chess¬ 
player invented by a Hungarian mechanician. On 
this invention Sheila E. Braine has constructed a 
highly ingenious romance, A Polish Hero (Blackie. 
3s-)- 
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SOME PLAYS. 

The Waters of Bitterness and The Clodhoppers, by 
S. M. Fox (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net). A tragedy 
and a comedy. The author possesses the essential 
touch of modernity; to this add the necessary degree 
of sympathy and discernment with an eye for a situa¬ 
tion, and the mark of the playwright is sure. 

Tasso and Eleonora : A Drama with Historical Note, 
by Gertrude Leigh (Chapman and Hall). The intro¬ 
duction is very illuminating^ and therefore somewhat 
overshadows the poetic drama which sets forth the 
melancholy ‘ story of Tasso’s hopeless passion. The 
verse has considerable merit, but will, we fear, please 
a too limited circle. 

Chaucer Redivivus, by William Scott Durrant, M.A- 
(George Allen. 6d, net). The text of a little playlet 
which has already seen the footlights. The author 
has a pleasing mastery of ye olde Englishe,” and 
introduces us once more to Chaucer and his enter¬ 
taining company of the pilgrimage. 

NOTABLE NOVELS. 

The Forest on the Hill, by Eden Phillpotts (Murray, 
65. net). Here we have the novelist throwing off all 
disguise and writing to please himself. Happy is the 
author who no longer needs to discover what the 
public wants, but can give them just what he thinks 
is. good for them. Mr. Phillpotts is quite honest 
with his patrons ; he plainly labels his book 
“ The ]u)rest on the Hill,” and we are permitted to 
share with him his devotion to the spiritual and bodily 
presences which constitute the subtle personality of 
Yarner, the Forest on the Hill. Mundane readers 
will perceive certain human atoms moving dimly 
beneath the shade, but we will do Mr. Phillpotts the 
credit of suggesting that he is not really concerned 
with the welfare of ’said atoms, and this probably 
explains the off-hand way in wduch he settles their 
respective fates, dealing out death and disappointment 
with quite impartial hand. Jt only remains for us to 
congratulate Mr. Phillpotts on his secure hold of his 
public which enables him to pleasure himself in his 
writing rather than endeavour to ascertain that 
uncertain quantity known as public taste, Mr. Phill¬ 
potts can now cry quits with Mr. Hardy. 

The Revolt, by Putnam Wealc (Methuen. 6s.). A 
book so cle.verly written, though it ixw'ults the reader, 
cannot lightly l;)e laid dowm. It is a study of two 
abnormal brothers, w^ho have never known love or 
home life, and w^lio are practically devoid of moral or 
religious principle. The elder marries, and his bachelor 
brother, coming to visit him, falls in love with his 
wife. Hence mingled passion and pain and the inevit¬ 
able tragedy w^hich threatens the reader almost from 
the first chapter, for the brothers had fought as babies 
at their first conscious meeting, and so in later life they 
fight to the death at its tragic close. The story is power¬ 
fully written, but tinged wdth a cynicism fortunately 
absent in real life. 


The Quest of Glory, by Marjorie Boweti (Methuen, 
6s.). Most people will agree lhi\t Miss Bowen has 
reached in this 


work a higher 
rank as poet 
and artist than 
she has before 
attained. Her 
vivid imagina¬ 
tion makes the 
awful retreat 
from Prague in 
1742 as impre.s- 
.sive as if it 
were a present 
day report from 
a war corre¬ 
spondent. One 
purpose of the 
book is to show 
that true glory 
is the preroga¬ 
tive neither of 
the soldier nor 
the statesman, 
but that it con- 
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sists in a noble (Miss G. M. V. Campbell), 


aim persisted 

in through good fortune and ill. In her hero 
Mis.s Bowen has given us a vivid portrayal of the; 
Marquis de Vauvenargues, one of the most charming 
figures of French literature, Pcrha])s she lays too much 
stress upon his physical beauty; but that is only a 
detail. Whether helping the sufferers in the hideous 
misery of the retreat, saving a village from smalJ-poxi‘; 
or bearding Ric helieu in his own sanctum, the nobility^ 
he shows is the same. 'J'hi^ two principal womeil-: 
characters are as real as the Marquis himself, though-’ 
they arc Miss Bowen’s own (reations. Briefly ^3 
Vauvenargue^ had I)een for nine N cars a soldier, when^^ 
his health ruined, he vainl}^ attempted to obtain 
diplomatic post under I.ouis XV. During the retreat^; 
from Prague he had been much impressed by i|| 
beautiful Polish Countess, who had shared the sufferings! 
of the army. In Paris he discovers that she is one cif!? 
Richelieu’s creatures, and resolves to conform to 
washes of his family by marrying the pretty young 
French girl designed for him. Returning home, he, finds ■ 
that a party of gipsies have introduced small-pox intb 
the village, and in the attempt to save a child and bumi 
the infected tents he himself contracts the disease. 
The pretty girl would sacrifice herself, but with his! 
look.s gone, lame, and poor, how could he accept it J 
The parting from her, and later from Carolo, arc two of 
the most poignantly impressive scenes in the book/ 
Finally, when he desires to use his pen for his country, 
his aristocratic family object, and give him the alters 
native of submission "to his fate as a helple.ss hangcr-on 
or a penniless exile from home. 

Almayne of Mainfort, by R. H. Cretton (Grant 
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Itichards, 6s.), possesses the curious attraction of the 
unexpected. It opens with a cattle raid, and a few days 
later we are present when a new M.P. takes his scat in 
the House and is greeted with an echo of the raiders. 
The adventures are mental, and toncern a triangle of 
land not far from Brixton. Even the love stories are 
delightfully modern, and contrary to the proverb in 
that they run smoothly in pleasant places. 

The Written Laiv^ by PVances Knowles Foster (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.). A young Englishman, a forester in 
Burrnah, has proposed to a girl whose moderate afTec- 
tidn is not strong enough to outweigh the*attractions 
of I^ondon and the woiriiin question. Cut to the heart 
by her refusal, he marries, Jhinnese fashion, the native 
girl who has nursed him in a severe illness. But the 
English girl finds out what love is and hastens to 
Burrnah to undo her misdeed. However, a law has been 
passed making a Burmese marriage as binding as a 
European one, and, disillusioned—for his young wife is 
ignorant and imm(jral—the unhappy man and his lady¬ 
love narrowly escape tragedy. 

Aliens Near oj Kin^ by N. Vernon (Mills and Boon. 
6.S.), may |)ossil)ly be a first novel; it certainly takes up 
a new theme for us insular folk, for the charming and 
Sen.silde heroine shows that “ human love makes aliens 
near of kin.'^ She, like the Esperantists, and a few 
.. highly privileged folk, has made acquaintance with 
delightful peoyde who are not Britisli, and so, marrying 
a Hungarian magnate, she learns that love and tact can 
make a home even in a strange country, and incidentally 
gives us inU'TCsting pictures of a little knowm land. 

Vmvs and Vagabonds, l)y R. Macaulay (John Murray. 
6s.). Benjamin Bunter, with a Lady Lattice for his 
mother, derides when he leaves the university to become 
a blacksmith, for “ the only worth is to do work 
(manual) and like it.’’ For that reason he chose a mill- 
hand for his wife. From this the pathos of the story 
arises; the y)oor girl supposed that he married out of his 
own class because he was in love, and the man, whose 
“ views ” were so strong that he allowed no filial love to 
interfere with them, is left at the end of the chapter a 
working carpenter in sordid surroundings in which 
intellectual life is impossible. So much for the thread of 
a story, the futility of which almost overshadows the 
ymngent wit and satiric humour of tlie writer. It is a 
question whether the Vagabonds would not be easier to 
live with than the idealists. 

The Shadoio of Neeme, by Lady Bancroft (Murray. 
6s.). During convalescence after a long illness Lady Ban¬ 
croft was told the “ ghost story which is the founda¬ 
tion of this talc. She has surrounded it with those clear- 
cut characters which lier long experience enables her to 
make real for the reader. Full of cheery optimism, one 
is transported back to the old Prince of Wales,” 
listening to one of the bright comedies of its palmy days. 

SOME AMERICAN STORIES. 

Only a glimpse can be given of three books. 
Two of them, The Adventures of a Modest Man, by 
R. VV, Chambers (A}>pleton. 6s.), and the Sick-a-Bed 
Lady\ by Miss Abbott (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.), 


OF RfiVIfiwS. 

are of the story order, comedy and tragedy alternating 
with simple pathos. The Jugglers, by Miss Seawell 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d.), begins in a garrison town in 
Normandy, where a little music-hall singer is wooed by 
a Marquis, and it ends with the Commune, where the 
jester gives up his life to secure her hiappiness. 

NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


Applin, A. Her Sacrifice .(Wai-d, fx^ck) 6/0 

Bancroft. Lady. ThO Shadow of Neeme .(Murray) 6/0 

Barclay, Florence L. Through the Postorn Gate .(Putnam) 6/o 

Bedford, H. Louisa. Maids In Many Moods. (Stanley, Paul) 6/q 

Bennett, Ainuld. The Matador of the Five Towns, etc. .. 

(Methuen) 6 /o 

Benson, A. C. The Child Of the Dawn .(Smith, Elder) net 7/6 

Bowen, Marjorie. The Quest of Glory .(Methuen) 6/0 

Brooke, Emma. The HOUSO Of Robershayo .(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Broughton, Rhoda. Between Two Stools .(Stanley, Paul) 6/0 

Chambers, R. W. Adventures of a Modest Man .(Appleton) 6/0 

Conyers, Dorothea. The Arrival of Antony .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Cross, Maranrct B. Up tO Perrln*S ..(Chatto) 6/0 

Cullum, Kidgcw.iy. The Twins of Suffering Creek (Chapman) 6/0 

Danby, Frank. Joseph in Jeopardy. (Methuen) 6/0 

Everett-Green, Miss K. DuckWOrth*$ Diamonds •••(Stanley Paul) 6/0 


Forman, ). M. The Court of the Angels . (Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Gallon, Tom. Memory Corner .(Long) 6/0 

Garvicc, C. Love in a Snare .(Hodder) 6/0 

(Tcriird, Morice. CPOnland Castlo .(Hodder) 6/0 

GJa^-pfell, Susan. The VlSlOUlnff .(Murray) 6/0 

Gould, Nau Good at the Game .(Long) 2/0 

Graham,'K. B. Cunninghame. Charity . (Duckworth) 6/0 

Green, Anna K. Initials Only .(Nash) 6/0 

Gretton, R. H. Almayne of Mainfort . (Richards) 6/0 

Grey, Zaiie. RldOPS Of the Pupplo SORO. (Haiperj 6/0 

H.immuiid. France.';. The Fly in the Ointment .(Cliapmuii) 6/0 

Harding. N. The Eternal StrufiTElO . (Long) 6/0 

Hemery, W. The Woman Wonderful ...(.Sidgwick and Jackson) 6/0 

Hender.soii, R. W, W. Annabel and Others .(Murray) 6/0 

Heniiikcr, Hon: Mrs. A. Second Fiddle .(Nash) 6/6 

Hewlett, M. Brazenhead tho Great .(Smith, Elder) 3/6 

Hocking, j. God and Mammon .(Ward, Lock) ,3/0 

Igglesden, C. Clouds .*.iLong) 6/0 

Ingrain, Eleanor M. John Allard .(Laurie) 6/0 

Tep-son. E. The HouSO on the Mall .(Hulchin.son) 6/0 

Kage, M. W. The Honour of Bayard. (Greening) 6/0 

Kci-nahan. Mrs. Coulson. The Hired GlPl .(Evcreti.) 6/0 

Leighton, Malic Cot,nor. The Triangle .(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

London. Jack. When God LaughS, etc .(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Macnaughten, S. Four Chimneys .(Nelson) net a/o 

Marsh, Richard. Violet Forster’s Lover .(Cassell) 6/0 

Marlin, C. ]. A Little Aversion . (Airowsmiib) 6/0 

Meade, L. T. The Girl from Spain. (J>ighy, Long) 6/0 

Metcalfe. T. The Prlnce .(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Milford, B. The River of Unrest . ..(\Wd, Lock) 6/0 

Moore, F. Frankfort. The Red Man’s Secret. (Hutchinson) 6/0 

Norris, W. K. Paul's Paragon .(Constable) 6/0 

North, L. The Golightlys .(.Seeker) 6/0 

Onions, o. In Accordance with the Evidence. (Seeker) 6/0 

O’Sullivan, V. The Good Girl .(Constable) 6/0 

Page, Gertrt.de. The Rhodesian. (Hurst) 6/0 

Penny, F. L. The Malabar Magician .(Chatto) 6/0 

Phillpoits, F.den. The Forest on tho Hfll .(Murray) 6/0 

Pratt, Ambrose. A Daughter of the Bush • ..(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Rita. Grim Justice. (Nash 6/0 

Roberts, Moiiey. The Man Who Stroked Cats, etc. — (Na.sh) 6/0 

Russell, (xounte.ss. An Excellent Mystery ...(Swift) 6/0 

Sladen, Dougbs. The Unholy Estate .{Stanley, Paul) 6/0 

Smedlcy, Constance. Commoners* Rights .(Chatto) 6/0 

Stephens, lames. The Charwoman’s Daughter (Macmillan) net 3/6 

Swabey, Hilda M. The Chief Commissioner. (Methuen) 6/0 

Time, Afark. A Derelict Empire . (Blackwood) 6/0 

Tweedalc, Violet. Austin’s Career . (Long) 6/0 

Valentine, E. A. V. The Labyrinth of Life. (Dent) 6/0 

Van Dyke, II. The Sad Shepherd . (Harper)net a/o 

Vernon, N. Allens Near of Kin. (Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Vivmn, E. C. Passlon Fruit. (Ueinemann) 6/0 

Warden, Florence. MolHo the Handful. (White) 6/0 

Warden, Gertrude. The Path Of Virtue . (White) 6/0 

Watson, A. Denham’S .(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Weale, Putnam. The Revolt. (Methuen) 6/0 

Weekes, R. K. and A. R. The Tragic Prince .(Melrose) 6/0 

Wemys.s, Mrs. George. A Lost Interest. (Con.slable) 6/0 

Wilicocks, N, P. Wings of Desire . (Lane) 6/0 

Wright, Oliver. The RtVOPPOPt Mall .(Nash) net a/o 

Wright-Henderson, R. W. Annabel and Others . (Murray) 6/0 


In the mid-March number of the Revue de Paris there 
is an article by M. Antoine de Tarlc, on the “ Military 
Reforms of Lord Haldane.” 
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xHfi ; KfiviEw OF RE^fe:ws. 


THE 


6^ PEOPLE’S 6^ 

BOOKS 

A LIBRARY OP NEW BOOKS BY WRITERS OF DISTINCTION, BRINGING 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL THE RESULTS OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


Cloth 

Ad. 


FIRST TWELVE VOLUMES 

NOW RBADY 

Botany: The Modern Study of Plants 

«y M. C. SloHib, D.Sc., I'h.D., F.L.S. 

Heredity 

By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. 

Organic Chemistry 

By Prof. J. «. Cohen, B.Sc., F.R.S. 

The Principles of Electricity 

Ry Norman R. Camphell, JVl.A. * 

The Science of the Stars 

J5y E. W. Maunder, F.K.A.S., of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich 

Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change 

Ry 11. WiLDON Carr 

Boman Catholicism 

Ry H. B. CoxoN. Preface, Mgr. R. H. Benson 

Mary Queen of Scots 

By Mrs. Elizabeth O'Neill, M.A. 

Women’s Suffrage -A Short History of a 
Great Movement 

By Mrs. M. G, Fawcett, LL.D. 

Shakespeare 

By Prof. C. H. Herkorh, I.itt.D. 

Pure Gold—A Choice of Lyrics and Sonnets 

By H. C. O’Neill 

Dante 

By A. G. Ferrers Howp:lu 


SECOND TWELVE VOLUMES 

READY IN MAY 
The Foundations of Science 

By W. C. D. WirniA.\t, M.A., F.R.S. 

Embryology: The Beginnings of Life 

By Prof. G. I.eighton, M.O. 

Inorganic Chemistry 

By Prof. G. G. G. ]{ai.y, F.R.S. 

Radiation 

By P. Piiii.urs, D..Se. 

Lord Kelvin 

By A. E. UrssELi., M.A., D.Sc., M.l.E.l'',. 

The Growth of Freedom 

By II. \V. Nkvi nson 

Julius Cssar: Soldier, Statesman, 
Emperor 

By Hilary IIardince 

England in the Middle Ages 

By Mrs. E, O’NioiLi,, .M.A. 

Francis Bacon 

By Pi of. A. R. Skemp, M .A. 

The Brontes 

By Miss Flora Masson 

Cariyle 

By L. MAf.T.EAN Watt, M.A., Ji.f). 

A Dictionary of Synonyms 

By Austin K. Gray, B.,>v. 


“ The most ama.:ing of all the issues of cheap books which have astonished our day and generation.”— The lixposUory Times, 

“ It is certainly a wonderful enterprise, admirably planned, and deserving the highest .succe.s.s.'' — The Nation, 

" Marks a notable advance in the production of cheap literature. ”— Truth, 

“One volume, an anthology of verse, is cnlitled ' Pure Gold.' This surely would be a nut improper name for the whole 
scries.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“And predict for them an enormous sale, and, what is better, nn enormous inlluence for good."— Public Opinion. 

“ You pay your sixpence and you are bidden to enter tlie great galleries of knowledge under the guidance of some oapalile 
authority.”— The Hook Monthly. 

** Here are volumes w'hieli throw open all the treasures of science, pliilosophy, history, and literature, as th(*y are known to 
scholars of the present generation, books which are planned to cover the whole range of knowledge, and summarize some 
particular branch in an easy and simple style that is sure to urge the reader to closer study ol the subject. And these, if you 
please, are offered at sixpence each. Was I not right in declaring that education is witliin every one's reach to-day ? With the 
' People’s Book’ in hand there .should be nobody of average intelligeiiee unable to secure self-education. His libnuy—this 
library—should be his all-sufficing university.”—.S'l/wf/a;/ Times. 

London :'T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long Acre,W.C.; & Edinburgh. 

And all Bookselleps. 





















, :: - LeaDING ^ ^BOOKS' 

Leading Books of the Month. 


RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY. ETC. 

Bishop Kingr of Lincoln, (i w. E. Russell ...iSmilh, Elder) ncl 7, 6 
Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. Viscount llnlifn.v . 

(Longman) net 

The Price of Unity. IL W. Matmin .(Longman) n' » s/‘* 

St. Clare and Her Order.Miiu and lioon) nei 7 

St. Francis of Assisi. J. Jorgensen.(Longman) nn 12 f' 

Voluntas Del.(Macmillan) net 5/0 

The Drama of Love and Death* Edward Carpenter. 

(Allen) net 5 0 

Faith, Freedom, and the Future. Peter'l ayior.(Hodder) 5, ., 

Other Sheep 1 h&ve. T. ChrLiian.(Putnam) m t -1/0 

Mountain Pathways. II. Waylen .(Ktgan Paul: net ^ o 

English Thought lor English Thinkers. St. tjeorgr stock 

(Constable) n< l ‘6 

English Philosophy and Schools of Philosophy. J. Seth. 

iici 5/0 

Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. 

E. Poutioux.(iKtckwoilh) net 5/0 

Professor Bergson's Philosophy. i». ibiUillic. 

(Williams and Norgalc) net 5/0 

Formal Logic. F. C. S. Scbillei.'Macmillan) «< « lo/o 

The Self Superlative, w. F. Kcder .(Fowb r) net j o 

A Psychic Autobiography. Amanda T. Jones .(Kidci) net 

Chaldean Astrology, (i. Wilde .(f^aune) net 6/0 

Superstition and Common Sense. X.(Enwleijnct ■/" 

Mysticism and Magic in Turkey. Lucy M. J. (;arnett . 

(Pitman) not. 6/0 

HISTORY, POLITICS. TRAVEL. 

Current Political Problems. Sii J. n. Rees.(Arnold) not 5/0 

Gladstone and Ireland. Lord Evcisley.(Meiluitn-101 10/6 

The Path of Empire. Hcmy Page Croft . -Muriav inn a/6 

Our Foreign Policy, fi. H. Perris. iM?lniso m-t a/fi 

War and Its Alleged Benefits. J. Novikow... Hcit.eiinnn) mi 

The Passing of War. w. I,. (Irane . 1 Macmillan) net 

A Forgotten Prince of Wales (Frederick, son of tiemge 11 .). 

Capt. H. Curtis. (Kveivtt)nel 10/f) 

One Look Back. IL w. K. Rus.'-ell.(Wtlls, Gardner) net 10/6 

The Real Captain Cleveland. Allan Fra.. (Serkei net 8/6 

The Lady of Beauty (Agnes Stnel). Frank Hamel...(Chapman) not 15/0 

The Making of London. Sir L. CiOinnie.(Clarendon Press; net 3 6 

London South of the Thames, sir W. Ik sant . (Black) net 30/0 

Winchester. S. Heath.(Hlackic) net 2/0 

The Isle of Wight. E. Thomas...(Blackiel net -•/(» 

Leinster. S. Gwynn.(lll-ifkif) mt 'j n 

Ulster. S. Gwynn . (Blackie) net 

Bonaparte. A. Vandal, a vdIs .. Nelson) each net i/<' 

Napoleon. I*'- M. Beardslev.(I’biby* i-ong) net 2/6 

A Polish Exile with Napoleon. G. L. de St. M. Watson . 

(Harpta i not J .V6 

The Normandy Coast, C. Merk.(UnwiiO net 6/u 

My Friendship with Prince Hohenloho. Baroness von 

..(Nash) net 7/6 

William the Silent. J. C. Squire.(Metlmen) not iu/6 

The Smaller Tuscan Towns. J. W. and A. ,M. Cruu ksh.mk ... 

(Richards; net 3/6 

A Winter Holiday In Portugal. Capi. B. Granville Baker. 

(Stanley Paul,; net 12/6 

The Comedy of Catherine the Great. F. t;iibble...(Nash; net i^o 

The Fall of the Mogul Empire. S. J. ( 3 won...(^Murray net 7 n 

The Pacification of Burma. Sir C. Crosthw.iite ...(Arnold} net 16 0 

The New China. H . Borcl..(Unwin) net 10/6 

Morocco in Diplomacy. K. D. Morel .(Smith, Eldei) net 6/0 

Morocco After Twenty-Five Years, ih*. K. Kerr... 

(Muiray and Evenden) net 10/6 

With the Turks in Tripoli. E. N. Bennett .(Methuen) 6/0 

The Gambia. H. F. Reeve.(Smith. Elder) net 10/6 

Ten Thousand Miles Through Canada. J. Adams... Methuen) 6/0 
Hither and Thither, p. Brooks Popham .(Hain-Sinilh) 


SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 

The Student’s Guide to Political Economy. F. H. Spencer. 

(Pitman) net -■ '6 

A Philosophy of Social Progress. E. J. Urwick...... Methuen) 6 0 

Things That Matter. L. G. Chioz/a Money.(Methuen) net 5/0 

England’s Industrial Development. A. D, innes ... 

(Rivingson) net 5/0 

Men and Measures. K NicImUon......USmith, Eldert nei ;/6 

Trade of the East India Company. K P. Kobmson ... 

(Caiiib. Univ. Press) net 3/0 

The Labour Unrest. F'.^Henderson.(Jarrold) net 2/6 

The Labour Movement In France. L. Levine........(King) 6/0 

AutoWegraphy or a Working Woman. A. Popp...(Unwin) net 3/6 

Woman Adrift. H. Owm. .(Slanley Paul; 6 /b 

Woman and Crime. H. i- Adaiii.............. •• '»* «*/6 

Common Land and Inolosure. !■.. t. K. Gonner (Macmillan) net la/u 


OF THE Month. 
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SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT. 

My Three Big Flights. A. Benimm i..mi 

Milk and the Public Health. W. (jeSaviuv - I M:ii iiiilLin) net ir n 

Star Loro. T. <)lciitt ....I'nlimin) nn i<“'t 

Gem-Stones, ti. F. Il Sghih . .. .(Mflbnen) luM (' o 

Evolution In the Past* ll. R. Knife ...(litr!».;it and Dankd net 12. 6 
Distribution and Origin of Life in America. U. F. Suhaiff 

(Gcnsiabkv' net to/6 

The Ox and Its Kindred. K. I.ydrkkcr ........(.Mrtlineii) 6/0 

The Birds of Colorado, vv, L, Scl.itcr .(Wiihcrby) net ai/o 

fiutierfly-Huiitlng In Many Lands, o. 1 >. Longstafr .. 

\Lniigman) not ax/o 

The Hunting Year, w, s. l)i.Toii.(Ham Smitbl net 6/0 

Tree-Lore. F. fl. Heath. ^Cassdl’ net 3/6 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1912. 

The Municipal Yearbook. R- Donald ’... 

y MuNicipiU 0nice) net 15/0 


The Clergy List...*..Kelly) 

The Mercantile Yearbook .(W. L. Jones) 10/0 

Newspaper Press Directory.Mitchell) a/o 

The English Catalogue of Books. 1911 .(Low) net 6/0 


The Canadian Men and Women of the Time. IL J. Morg.m. 

(llriggH) !i#4 


ART, MUSIC, ARCHITECTURE. 

Frank Holl. A. M. Revnolds..,...(Methuen) net 17/6 

Recollections of a Court Painter. H. J. 'J hadileu-* . 

jL.une'rict 12/6 

Colour-Music. .A, W, Riininglun....(Hiuchinson) 6/0 

Annals of the Irish Harpers. Mrs. r. M. Fo.\ . 

(Smith, EldtT- net 7/6 

Johannes Brahms ..Mandhook to Vocal W oiks), Edwin Evans, sen. 

(Rpcves) 

The Mansions of England in the Olden Time. 1 . Nash. 

(licim'iiianiii net 30/0 

Byways in British ArchDDology. w. Johnson.... 

(Camb. Univ. Pie.ss) net ;o/6 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

The House of Harper. J. H. Harper..Marpei) net. 12/6 

Boswell's Autobiography. Fetcy Fit/g.‘rald.(('liaHn' net xj/o 

A Poet's Children i Hartley and Sara GoU iidgc . Kiraimi A. 'J'ow lo 

<Melliiicii) net 10/6 

Bret Harte. H. c. Merwin ....{(.halt(»' net 10/rt 

Letters of Sarah Horne Jewett, Annio FirUls (Ci nsiablu' not 6/0 
Some American Story-Tellers. F. T. ( oopor ... Richnd.s) net .sA> 

Critical Studies and Fragments. Anhui simng . 

(1 >u(:kw'oi t)F not 5/0 

Literary Essays. Jamos i.,ind.s.Tv ..Blaikwoofrm-t 3,(1, 

The Thread of Life. li ifanla Eulalia of Spain .(( 'assrll. nrt 10/6 

VagPom Mon. A. 'J'. .SIO'V . ..(Dm kwoilh) mn 2/6 ' 

Father William, s. L. Binsnsan ... .(Aiui)I<li lut 5 0 

The White Gods.i launio) m-i 3/6 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Poems. William Sharp .(Hoinomann' net 5/0 

The Hin of Vision (IVirms). J. Surj^lu n.s ..(.Maun.sel; net 3/6 

Etain the Beloved, etc. (Poems). J. H. Cousins ...(Mami'el) net 3/6 

Poems. Sonmas O'Sullivan...(Maunsci) m;t 3/6 

Psyche, etc. Poems). A. H. Cook . .....'Bell) net 2/6 

The Next Religion (Ihama;. 1. Zangwill. .;Heincinarin) net a/o 

Shakespeare's End, etc. (Diam i.s. Conal O’Rimdan. . 

(Swift) net 3/6 

The New Sin (Drama , l;. Hastings .... 

(Sidgw'ick and Jackson mt 2/0 
Short Plays. Airs. deCumey l.aflfaii . Siaiiley Paul; ml g/o 

7Vif A'o7't7.Y of the Monl/t are e at a Iant off p, 


A VERY vivid lU'count of Mrs. Greonhow, the ('on- 
Jed(^iate woman who transmitted from Washington 
most important Federal secrets during the Civil War, 
is given in lJarper\^ lor March by W. <], Heymer. 'I'he 
same magazine gives a characteristic description by 
Hirurn Bingham ol ll\e ascent ol Coropiina, which was 
once declared to be the highest mounlairi in the Andes 
range, but which is found to be 2j,5oolt. or ji,700ft. 
high, and so to fall short of Iconcagua. 





























































An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the 
SPORTSMAN, SETTLER. TOURIST, 
and the COMMERCIAL MAN. 

THE 



Price Gdm net. 


Editorial and Advertising Departments : 

11, HAYMARKET, S.W. 

.- . - --- - 

A sign of vigorous health is 
often shown by remarkable growth; 
and we venture to assert that few 
attempts in the wide field of 
Empire Journalism have behind 
them greater achievements than 
those accomplished by 
THE “EMPIRE MAGAZINE.” 

It is essentially a British Magazine. 

It has grown from 36 to more 
than 100 pages. 

No other Magazine has stepped 
so distinctly into public favour. 

And no other Magazine has so 
large a Colonial organisation at 
its service. 



from hundredsof businesses 


After two years of most careful investigation into 
the subject of Business Letters—after a study of the 
methods and ideas of the /^^s/ letter writers in all 
departments of business ; from great mail-order 
bouses, to merchants who only use letters to stimulate 
trade; from national advertisers with intricate 
follow-up systems, to individual salesmen or managers 
who only supplement their personal work with 
letters—after an analysis of thousands of used and 
thoroughly tested letters, and a coniparison with the 
actual results, the Publishers of “ SYSTEM'* now 
announce the publication of the 

Business Correspondence Library 

—tbiee handsome volumes—682 pages. The mass 
of information in this Library has been charted and 
tabulated in such a way that it is now possible for 
any business man practically to determine m advance 
whether any offer to be made through the post will 
be successful. 

'I’he publishers are so confident that this work will 
give entire satisfaction to purchasers that they offer to 
send the complete work under a guarrantee involving 
the return upon demand of the full amou nt paid, 

SPECIAL GUARANTEE OFFER. 

I encloM iSj*. Please forward one complete 3-voluine Set of your 
New Busine.ssi Correspondence Library. 

It is tinderstood that if when the books arrive I am not fully satisfied 
after a five days* examination, I can return them at yoiir expense 
and you will refund iny money. 

Name ......... 

R. R, 


Address .#...... 

A. W. SHAW CO., Ltd., 34, Norfolk St., Undon, WX. 

Price for delivery abroad or in Colonies, including carriage. 
Remittances should be crossed ** I.ondon City and Midland Bank.^* 






'fl'opics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS* SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Armies: 

National Service, by ¥. E. Smith, “ National Rev,'’ 
April, 

The Military Work of Lord Haldane, by A. de Taile, 

“ Rev. de Paris,” March 15. 

The Submerged Subaltern, by Maj.-Gen. J. K. t rotter, 
“ Ninteenth Cent,” April. 

The Social Intiucncc of the Army on the People in 
Germany, by Hauptmann von Roon, “ Konsei v.uive 
Monatsschrift,” March. 

Ballooning,* Aerial Navigation; 

The Command of the Air, by W. Joynson Hicks, 
“ National Rev,” April. 

Naval and Military Aviation, by C. G. Grey, “ English 
Rev,” April. 

Military Aviation in France, by Commander SpillciL\, 
“ Correspondant,” March 10, 

Dirigible Balloons in Polar Research, by J-)r. A. 
Stolberg, “ Deutsche Rundschau,” March. 

Church of England: 

Tithes as Parochial Endowments, by R. E. Protliero, 
“ National Rev,” April. 

Coal Strike, etc., see under Labour, 

Education : 

The Plssentials of a University Education, by Principal 
W. M. Childs, “ Hibbert Journal,” April, 

Emigration and Immigration: 

American Legislative Restriction of Irninigralion, by 
M. Dewavnn, “ Questions Diplomatiqucs,” March i 
and 6. 

Finance : 

Shipping and Free fratle, by W. Turner, “ West- 

. minster Rev,” April. 

Housing Problem: 

Country Cottages and Cabinet Responsibility, by K. R. 
Pease, “ Westminster Rev,” April. 

'Phe Cry for Houses for the People in France, by A. 
Rey, “Noiivclle Rev,” March 15. 

Insurance, National, and Old Age Pensions: 

Reform of ihe Old Age Pensions Law in France, by A, 
Berthod, “ Documents du Progres,” March. 

State Insurance in Germany, by R. riiirsk, 
“ Chambers’s Jrnal,” April. 

Ireland: 

Repeal or Home Rule? by Outsider, ‘'Fortnightly 
Rev,” April. 

The Real Issue, by E. Childers, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
April, 

An Irish Constitution, by T. Galloway Rigg, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” April. 

An Irish Legislature, by W. K. C., “Westminster 
Rev,” April. 

Finaiiqial Aspects of Home Rule, by A, W. Samuels, 
“ Financial Rev. of Revs,” March. 

Home Rule and the Irish Worker, by Irish Democrat, 
“ Socialist Rev,” March. 

Labour Problems: 

The Mining Industry of Britain, by W. Brace, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” April. 

Coal and the Nation, by R, Kenney, “English Rev,” 

* April. • 

The Recent Strikes in England, “ Corrcspondani,” 
March 10. 

The Present Industrial Unrest, by P". £. Smith, 
“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” April. 


J'hc English Coal Strike, by J. Pointer, “ Sozialistische 
Moiiatsheftc,” March 2H, 

The Strike—and ^Vter, by G. B. Walker, “ Nineteeiuh 
Cent,” April. 

The Right to Strike and Lock-out, by R. A. Dufl', 
“Hibbert Jrnal,” April. 

The Trade Disputes Act and Revolution, by Arthur 
Page, “ Blackwood,” April. 

Anti-Strike Legislation in Australasia, by Sidney Low, 

“ Fortnigbtly Rev,” April. 

Strikes and the Australian Remedy, by Pollio, 

“ National Rev,” April, 

The German Coal Strike, by R. Schmidt, “SozialisU 
ische Monatshefte,” March 28. 

, Dynamite and Trade Unions in America, by 
A. Hepner, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” March 14. 

Law : 

The Jury System, by C. B. Mabon, “Westminster 
Rev,” April. 

Marriage Laws: 

Revision of the Marriage Service, by A. H, Scaife, « 
“W’^estminster Rev,” April. 

Men and Marriage, by Mrs. Macrosty, “ English¬ 
woman,” April. 

Navies: 

I'he New Naval Crisis and the Gveisea Dominions,, 
by A. Hurd, “ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 

The Fleet in Land Defence, by Lieut.-(icn. von Janson, 

“ Deutsche Rev,” March. 

The Cause of Our National Insecurity, by H. F. 
Wyatt, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

Misconceptions on Invasion, by Col. Collwcll, 

“ National Rev,” April, 

Parliamentary: 

We are the Government Now, by Sir H. Seton-Karr, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

The Unionist Programme, by Curio, “ Forlnighlly 
Rev,” April. 

The Leader of the Opposition, by Auditor Tantum, 

“ P'orinightly Rev,” April. 

Acts of Parliament, by W. R. B., Briscoe, “ Weslmins- : 
ter Rev,” April. 

The Excellent Profession of Politics, “Blackwood,***- 
April. 

Police in England, by Dr, Wiedenfeld, “ Preussische 

Jahrbiicher,” March. 

Social Reform, etc. : 

National Unrest, by Daniel Black, jun., “Westminster 
Rev,” April. 

Mr. L.loyd Cicorge on llie Church and the Poverty Prob¬ 
lem, by Canon Banietl, “ London Qrly. Rev,” April, 

Socialistic Ideas Jind Practical Politics, by W. H. 
Mallock, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

Is Civilisation in Danga*r? by Joseph McCabe, 

“ Hibbert Journal,” April. 

Individualism and Socialism, by Havelock ICllis, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” April. 

Strikes and Food Prices, “ Englishwoman,” April. 

Social Service ; What IHiblic School Men can do, by 
S. P. Grundy, “Hibbert Journal,” April, 

The Garden Colonies of Berlin, by E, Antonelli, “ La 
Revue,” March 15, 

Social Democracy and the Monarchy, by L. Quessel, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” March 14. 

Social Democracy and Participation in Government, 
by E. Fischer, /‘Sozialistische Monatshefte,” 
March 14. 
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iViEW OF Reviews.^ 



Su^ar : Tlic Brussels Convention, by T, I-ouj*!!, “ Cn^lisli 
Rev/’ April. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

l lic 'rnir Lines of Teiiiperanct* Reform, l->y R. 1 '-. 
Smith, “ Nineteenth Cent,’^ Ajnii. 

Theatres and the Drama ; 

Social Drama and the Communilv'I'hcatre, bv K. R. 
Buckley, “ World’s Work,” April.^ 

Vivisection and the Royal Commission, by Mon. 
Stephen Coleridge, “ Contemp. Rev,” AjJi il. 

Wales; 

Disestablishment and Disendowment, !>) A. Wilkes, 

“ Holborn Rev,” April. 

The Finance of the ])isesial)lislinieni Bill, by C.ol. Sir 
A. Griffith'Boscawoii, I iiianclal Rev. ot Revs, 
March. 

Women: , . . , i 

'rhe SulTiage t, risis, ])y Ford RoIkm I Cecil, ‘‘ iMyi^iish- 
woman,” A()ri]. 

The IMiilusophy of (he Sullragc ^Movement and of 
Dealing wwh Ju by R. M. 'rheobald, “Wesiminsier 
Rev,”Ai>ril. 

Sermons in .Slones, l)y Miss JJizabcth Robins, 

** Contcinp. Rev,’ Apiil. 

rhe Womens Congress at Berlin, by A. I’ibal, 

“ Grande Rln ,’’ .Maich 25. 

The Gr<»\ving Menace* of l-'cmlnism, by Artluii James, 
World’s Work,” April. 

Woman and the Wage Queslitm, by Jeanne Robert, 
AiiU'r. Rev\ of Revs,” A|)ril. 

The I'athology of Women’s Work, by Anna G. Spencer, 
I'oriim,” Miirch. 

'J’he Social Service of Women in France, by 1 ., M. 
Com pain, ** Grande Rev,'’ Felj. 25. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement, etc. : 

Anglo-American Arbilralion, by II. W. llorwill, 

“ Conlcmp. Rev,” April. 

I'he Limitation of Armaments, Viy l>aron d’l^slournelles 
de Constant, “ La Revue,” Marcli i. 

Contraband of War, by 11 . Kollin. “ Noiivelle Rev,” 
March i. 

Submarine Mines in War, by Capt. A. (L Leech, 
United Service Mag,” April. 

Foreign and International Affairs I'see also l*eace, ctc.'^ ; 
Diplomacy and Barliament, b\ .Noel Buxton, ‘‘ Nine- 
leenlh Cent,” April. 

Onr Foreign Bolicy and Its Kelorm, “ Conlcmp. Rev,’ 
April. 

The Triple Lntenle, by Jgnotiis, “ National Rev,” 
April. 

Italy, Austria, and ihc 'Triple Alliance, by Dr. B. 

Cirmeni, “ Deulsche Rev/’ March. 

Italy and France, sec under Italy. 

Africa: 

Morocco : the Crisis and After : 

Delaunay, B., on, “ fiiandc Rev,” March 25. 
Gaiivain, A., on, “ Kcv. de Baris,” .March 15. 
Military Reforms in Morocco, by R. Kann, “ Rev. de 
Baris,” March i. 

Austria-Hungary: 

'I’he Policy of Count Aehicnthal : 

Jcttel-Kttenach, Fieihen von, on, Deutsche Kev,’^ 
March. 

So.snOAVsky, T. vr n, on, “ Kouservative Men its- 
schrift,” Maich. 

• Ilalv, Austria, and the 'Triple .AlTiance. by Dr. B, 
Cirmeni, “ Deiitsclie R ’v, ’ March. 


Canada: - 

Canadian Problems and Boliiics, by W. A. Douglass, 
“ Wesiminster Rev,” April. 

China: 

'The Mancluis, by Prof. E. IL Barker, ‘‘Conlcmp. 
Rev,” April. 

The Chinese Revolution, by C. Bone, “London Qrly. 
Rev,” April. 

'The Psychology of the Revolution, by P. Khoiat, “ Rev. 
dcs Deux Mondes,” March 15. 

'The Revolution and Secret Societies, by A, de Pouvour- 
ville, “ Rev. de Paris,” March 1. 

'The Finance of China, by J. O. P. liland, “ National 
Rev,” April. 

France: 

Klccioral Reform, by I\ Cloarcc, ‘‘ Noiivelle Rev,” 
March 15. 

France and C.ermany, iS7o- i898, hy R. Pinon, “ Re^. 
des Deux Mondes,” March i. 

Italy and France, see under Italy. 

Germany and Prussia : 

The Financial Situation, by G. Cohn, “ Deutsche 
Rundschau,” March. 

The FJcction Policy of the Social Democratic Party, 
by W. S. Sanders, “ Socialist Rev,” March. 

The Elections,by H. Cetty,*'Monvemenl Social,”March. 

The New Reichstag and the Old Policy, by R. Long, 
Fortniglilly Rev,” April. 

Monarchical 7c Red Socialism, by E. Roberts, Scrib¬ 
ner,” April. 

(jernian Colonial Policy, by Dr. Hans Delbruck, 
Breussische Jahrbiicher,” Marcli. 

'Lhe Causes and the Conditions of an Anglo-German 
Rapprochement, l)y Commander de 'Thoinasson, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Mrircli i. 

France and Germany, 1870-1S98, by R. Binon, “ Rev. 
des Deux Mondes,” March 1. 


India; a • - 

Administrative Changes in India, liy Asiaticus, 
“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” April. 

Indian floine Rule, by IL (L Keene, ‘‘Asiatic Qrly,’ 
April. 

Education and Statesmanship in India, 1797-1910, by 
H. R. James, “ Asiatic Qrly,” April. 

Sectarian Universities, by Sir A. Fraser, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” April. 

Italy: 

Italy and Her Soldiery, by Anne E. Roclitii', “ London 
Orly. Key,” April. 

Itafv of To-niorrow and France : 

D'aiizat, A., on, “ I.a Revue,” March 15. 

Sii^hcle, S., on, “ La Revue,” Marcli 15. 

Italy, Austria, and the Triple Alliance, by Dr. H. 
cV. nieiii, “ Deutsche Rev,” March. 


Persia: r, r i 

Sir Edward Grey on I’crsia, by II. 1 *. L. Lynch, 

“.Asiatic Qrly,” April. 

Turkey ; 

'l he Diplomatic and Military Situation, hy L. Mdril, 
“ Noiivelle Rev,” March I. . 

.Military Reform,by E. N., “ Questions Diplomatiques,’ 
March i and 16. 

United States: 1 c j n 1 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Rcapiicarance, by Sydney Brooks. 

“ Fortnightly Rev,” April. • 

Campaigning for the Nomination, by A. W. Duini, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” April. „ 

Organisation of the Electorate,” hy \V. W. Folwell, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” April. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


T he Exchange(.‘oniniiUee has prepared a coiulen.<-cd 
circular showing the value from a social and 
educative point of view of the scholar's inier- 
national exchange of homes. We ^^'ill gladl\’ jio.si on 
copies of this circular to friends who will help to make 
the scheme more widely known. A st:amj)(‘d addressed 
envelope should be enclosed with the letter. I'he issues 
of Modern Langnaj^c Teaching (or February and Man h 
(supplied free, to meml)ers of the Modern Languaiic 
Association) abound with interesting inf(jrmalion re the 
study of languages. Mr. Anderson shows clearly that 
the work of the foreign language teai lua would Ik: made 
infinitely easier if the pupils had a sufiieient ('ommaiid 
of the mother tongue and a general knowledge of the 
grammatical structure ol language, and regrets tlnit 
grammar is oftiai taf.)ooed n()wada}'s, thanks to the 
influence of the Hoard of ICdTication. 'to tcacli a 
language parrot-wise sounds simi)le, but anyone who 
has made the smallest attempt to teach English to a 
foreigner will realise that grammatical terms must 1 e 
understood for the teaching to i)e effective, and the 
same nile ap])lies to the teaching of a foreign languag(‘ 
to an English student. 'J'he March nurnl)er gives the 
varied opinions of several notable teach*ers al)out 
holiday courses, and contains the new list, of French 
teachers interested in the scholars' international 
correspondence, 'the < orresy.)onding list of Englisli 
teac'lu rs will |>robal)ly l)e published in the April is.sue 
of Les Laiigues Mod ernes, the organ of the French 
Modern Language Association, instead of in Lo Riviie 
Universitain\ \\)> formerly, 'the nc‘ed of an exchange of 
letters is amusingly illustrated b\- the following from 
a Frencli student in Faigland to a friend :—“ Our 

travel from W-to H- .w as nice. A cab as conduct 

us to comfortable house where, w'c been the welc ome. 
It was after luning our tea in town to acompand bv 
music, that w'c have return at home. 'J’his morning \\v 
have made the lazy ; at 10,30 we. haAc got ready for 
to go to church. Tt is waiting our dinner that I profit lo 
give N OLI any description of our new home. I thank yon 
for kindness, it is with open arms that we are cxpei iing 
your goods news.” 

A dtrinan lady, a musician, refined and well educated, 
but in straitened circumstances, would be very grateful 
if some iMiglish lady would give her liosy.)itality during 
the summer holidays in return for lessons. 

Yasu Kojuma, Oto, Kawadori, Minamisaitarna, 
Saitamaken, Japan, hopes some English boys will 
exchange yiost-cards and letters with him. 

ESPERANTO. 

The Fifth Hritish Congress will take place at Portru.sh 
(Ireland), at Whitsuntide, and, it is to be hoped, will be 
largely attended, foil the various authorities arc gi\'ing 
ew'cry possible facility., The Lord Lientemint. the Faul 
of Aberdeen, has consented to become patron ; the 
urban council have placed the town hall at the disjxisal 


ol the organisers : the Hann Kowing Club allow the full 
use of their fleet for a day's salmon fishing, and the local 
railway and tramway comjianies have made substan¬ 
tial reductions in their fare.s- such as 173 miles for, 
6s. Od. F\>r further information addre.ss the British' 
i'l^peranto A.s.sociaticm. 133, High llolborn. 

It is often supposed that the Cierman j^eople are 
anxious to make war with England, 'fhat this 
is absoluttly conirarv to the trutli llu* success of the 
Cerman Association for International Understanding 
m;dve.s (jiiite ( Icar. 1'heir jn'ograinmc opens tlms :— 

It is urgently ncrcs.sary that all jirudcnt men .should, 
unite in order to prevent such dangerous complications 
as have lately happened.” 'LIk' A.ssof’iation is outside 
]a>litics. does not essentially belong to yuKiec societies^ 
d()(‘s not deny lliat national indep-emkaico niirst be 
sustained un en l>y arms, but w ould jironiote the 
association of yuTident men whose luisincss it would be 
to foresee and y)revent (omplic.itions. without wailing 
lor iin occasion of unjusiifudilc excitement to jjrc- 
cipitate a Nvar lever. 'I'iu* (lermari Esyjcrantists 
urgentl}' call u})on llie samidcanoj lo liely> by joining 
the association. 

Sad ruwvs lias come from ( hina. where Hrole.ssur 
Soong, of t'hung-f'hoNvfii. has been assassinatefl. 'riic 
rumour had spread that Esyicrantists had caused the 
rcNolution. and it is pretty wt'll known that the 
authorities connived at the murder of the man who 
orcupied the highest place amongst ( 1 iinc.se Esfierantist.s. 
Alaking martyrs rarel\- stops, though it may fora time 
hinder, a eaus(a 

The Chamber of ('ommcrcc of 'rcuoina. U.S.A., 
having jiublished informal ion about that city in 
Esperanto, has received replies from all fjuartcrsol the 
Nvorld, and, consequently, scNiaal desiralile emigrants 
have* yirocecded tliere. where tliey wc'rc mm h needed. 

SocietN' in the little Clieek island of Samos has taken 
up Esp(‘ranto with a will, and notaliilities of all kinds, 
from the Priiuc and Princess downwards, attended an 
-Esperanto ball lately gF (mi in its chief town. 

Both La 1 \evuo and La Mavailo, tlie ll'eiK'h Esperanto 
News (iazette, have given long articles upon Charles 
Dickens and the Esperanto translations of Ids works, 
espeeially the translation of his Battle of Life/* 
w Ideh we puldished last \ ear. 

Preparations are being ray)idly pushed forw'ard for 
the eighth International t'ongress in CracKnv. The 
Galician Land iK^agiie are arranging an exhibition ol 
national industries, and those intending to go are asked' 
to send an early intimation. Messrs. Cook and Son have 
issued a tare table, from w hich it would appear that the 
return fare will cost about £10 second class, ]>y the 
cheapest route ; but as the Austrian raihvays are 
giving concession.s, tld.s may be modified. 

Mine. Biske, with her untiring energy, has made 
Esperanto the chief topic in Spa. tfiat pearl of the 
Ardennes. Cla.sses are held every day. 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR MARCH. 


PRINCIPAL EVEI^TS OF THE MONTH. 

March l.—The Indian hnancial statement presented in the 
Legislative Council showed a surplus of ;^2,750,000. A sum of 
over ij millions was set aside for initial outlay on the new 
capital ... Serious looting occurred in Peking, and caused some 
unea.siness in the foreign Legations ... The New Zealand Parlia¬ 
ment w«ls prorogued prior to a reconstruction of the Cabinet... 
Mr. John Redmond was erilertainerl l>y the Eighty Club in con¬ 
nection with the Home Rule campaign ... An organised 
demonstration by militant suffragists in the West End of London 
led to the arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst and olliers for window- 
atnashing with hammers, etc. .. The coal strike entered upon 
its most serious phase, negotiations having been suspended ... 
The English cricket team won the linal lest match at Sydney by 
70 runs, giving them four victories out ol five. 

March 2.- Peking was ]>laced under martial law, and the 
itituation there improvijd ... The fireok Premier, in a speech at 
Patras, einpha.siscd the progress made by (Greece, and outlined 
the future policy of the (.ovcnimcnt 
... Mrs. Pankhurst was sent to prison 
for two months. 

March 3. Peking was (piiet ; but 
anarchy was r«‘porte<l to be spreading in 
the interior of (diina, 

March 4.. 7 'eiegrams from Dcrna re¬ 

ported fierce fighting between Turks and 
Italians ... Admiral Aubry, in chief com¬ 
mand of the Italian Naval forces during 
the war, died suddenly on his flagship ... 

The Industrial ('ouncil met to consider 
the coal trade dispute ... The King held 
the first Levee of the season ... About 
two hundred suffragists were arrested for 
breaking windows in various parts of 
London ... Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Arthur Wilson retired from active ser¬ 
vice, and was afterwards decorated with 
the Order of Merit. 

Mavcli 5 .—\ -widespread revolution¬ 
ary conspiracy was discovered in Bang¬ 
kok, hotli army and navy being affected 
.... The police raided the headquarters of 
the niililant suffragist organisation, 
irrested Mr. an<l Mrs. Pet hick Law¬ 
rence, and took possession of the 
office.s ... The King knighted Mr. W. 

M. A. Anderson, lion. Surgeon to the 
Princess Royal. 

March 6.—Rev. V. Day, a missionary 
of the S.P.G., was murdered by looters 
ill North China ... The whole editoiial 
staffs of two ncwspa|)crs in Nicaragua, 
which had suggi^sled dynamite for Air, 

Knox, the Secretary of Stale, were arrested 
Mr. Petliick J.awrence, Mrs. I'ankhurst and 



.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Take 

appeared at Bow Street to answer a charge of conspiracy. 

March 7.— The .\merican Senate, by 42 to 40 votes, practi¬ 
cally destroyed the Arbitration Treaties with Great Britain and 
France ... Captain Amundsen, with his Norw'egian expedition, 
returned to Hobart, and reported that he succeeded, on Decem¬ 
ber 14th, in reaching the South Pole ...'['he Hungarian Cabinet 
resigned ... Growing distress was reporlcMi in consequence of 
the coal strike ... I'he Board of Trade issued its report for 
February, showing large increases in both imports and exj^oru 
in 1911 ... M. Salmel, an a*.ialor of the Bleriol schov>l at 
Hendon, made a record non-stop flight from London to Paris 
in 3 hours 12 .minutes. 

March 8.—In a fresh eltdion lor ollicers of tke German 
Reichstag, Herr Scheidemann, the Socialist vice piesideiu, was 
JUsted by Dr. Paasche> a Naliona) Liberal ... The French 
;;;;hani)>er debated the Goverrunent’s policy on foreign affairs ... 


Mr. Asquith and several of his colleagues held important con¬ 
ferences with the coal-owners and miners’ representatives ... 
Tile King and Queen held the first Court of the season ...■ Mr. 
Asquith was entertained at luncheon in Covent Garden Theatre 
by a representative body of Liberals to celebrate the passing of 
the Parliament Act ... Mr. \V. A. S. Hewins (Tariff Reformer) 
was returned unopposed for Hereford, 

March 9.—The King laid the foundation-stone of the new 
London County Hall, and conferred the honour of knighthood 
ou Mr. lidward White, Chairman of the Council, and Mr. 
Fitziuaurice, the Chief Engineer ... Thirty-two women w'ere 
sentenced to hard labour for window-breaking in connection 
with the Suffragist demonstrations ... The Ambassadors of the 
Great Powers invited Italy to state the terms on which she 
would be willing to accept friendly mediation with a view to 
ending the war with Turkey ... Mile. Bernhardt, a French air¬ 
woman, was killed at Ktampes. 

March lo.-* Preaching at Westminster Abbey, the Archbishop. 

of Canterbury referred to labour unrest, 
and the weakened sense of the rcvcr-i 
once due to law as law ... Yuan Shi-Kai 
took the oath of office as provisional 
President of the Republic of China, 
March li.—The Miners* Federation 
agreed lo attend a joint meeting mf coal 
owners and miners’ representatives con¬ 
vened by the Prime Minister to discuss 
the whole situation ... The King held 
the second Levee of the season ... 'Die 
King and Queen, with the Prince of 
Wales, visited the Polytechnic in Regent 
Street ... The submarine A 3,” which 
W’iis sunk on February 2nd, was raised 
and afterwards moved into Portsmouth 
dockyard ... King George conferred the 
honour of knighthood on Dr. Ho Kai 
in connection with the Hong Kong Uni¬ 
versity. 

March 12.—'Phe joint conference of 
coal owners and miners convened by 
Mr. Asquith commenced its deliberations 
... 'file final report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Vivisection w'as issued ... 
The Association of Chambers of Com¬ 
merce callerl upon the Government to 
amend the Trades Disputes Act in the 
direction of forbidding picketing ... 
An anonymous gift of 420,000 was 
made to endow a professorship at Cam¬ 
bridge for the experimental study of 
heredity ... Captain Swinlon was elected 
lo the chair of the I^ndon CouniyXoun - 
cil in succession to Sir Edward Wmle ... 
Mr. J/jbouchere’s will was proved at ^^522,306 gross ... 
Bombay was shaken by a terrific explosion of dynamite and 
gelignite stored in a barge two miles from the shore. 

March 13.—'riiere was a further silting of the conference of 
Ministers, coal owners and miners at the Foreign Office ... 
The victims of the submarine disaster off the Isle of Wight 
w^ere buried at Haslar ... The Charity Commissioners stated 
in their annual report that over 1,000,000 had been invested 
for charity in 1911 .. A French military airman was killed at 
t’au ... The Manitoba Boundaries Bill was passed by the 
Dominion House of Commons, 


Photograph hy\ \Bassano^ Lid, 

Sir Edward White. 

l^x-('hairman of the L.C.C. 


March I4,—An anonymous dqn^>r 100,000 towards 

the acquisition of a site near the British Museum for the new 
London University ... The King inspectid the visiting company 
of Australian Cadets at Buckingham Palace ... The King and 
Queen held the second Court ol the season ... Demonstrations 
of Irish Methodists were held in Belfast against Home Rule ... 
An attempt was made by an Anarchist to kill the King of 







Photografth hy\ [ I'o/^irai i'rtfss, 

**Youngs Australia” goings to Court. 


The Australian cadets, who are on an educational visit to the Mother Country, 
are here photographed as they marched into Buckingham Palace to be inspc(-ted hy 
the King. 


Italy while driving to the Pantheon. The King was unhurt, 
but one ol his escort was wounded ... The of Persia 

arrived in Odessa ... A contract was signed between thet-hinese 
Premier and an Anglo-Belgian Syndicate for a loan of 
* /“r,000,000. 

March 15.—Tlic Round Table Conference at the Foreign 
Ottice broke up without having arriveil at any agreement in the 
coal di.spute ... 'I'he Order of Merit was conferred on .Sir 
Joseph Thompson, the eminent physicist ... The foundation- 
stone of a new;Engli.sh church at Versailles was laid by the 
Bishop of Northern and Central Europe. 

March 16.—The P. and O. liner Oemna sank off Beachy 1 fead 
after collision with the German sailing vessel risagua. ()ne of 
the boats was swamped and fourteen lives were lost ... The 
lion. R. Guinness (U.) was returned unopposed for South-east 
Essex ... .\ re|>orl is.sued by the J 3 oard of Trade on Trade 
Unions in the United Kingdom gave the total membership at 
the end of 1910 as being 2,435,704 ... The German Finance* 
Minister resigned his portfolio because of the difiiculty of 
financing the armament proposals ... Tami Kitchener inaiigiiraled 
a great drainage scheme in the province of Gharbieh, Egypt, 
which will co.st 2} millions ... The United States battleship 
which wsm blown up in the Cub.m war and has since 
^ been raised, was towed out of Havana harbour and sunk in 
dcc}x:r w^atcr. 

March 18.—Twelve hundrcjd taxi-cab drivers struck work in 
London ... Mr. H. F. Wright (U.) was returned iinop[)Oscd for 
North Herefordshire. 

March 19.—Mr. 'fom Mann, the Syndicalist leader, was 
arrested at the instance of the Salford police ... T.ord Wands¬ 
worth’s will was published. His estate was valued at over 

millions, and included the bequest of over one million for an 
orphanage to bear his name A banquet was given in London 
in honour of Mr. Ebenezer Howard, founder of the Garden (!ity 
movement ... The taxi-cab drivers of London settled their 
differences with the companies. 

March 20.—The new battle-cruiser H.M.S. QuiVf/ Mary 
was launched on the Tyne ... Lord Esher delivered an address 
in London on the co-ordination of the Naval and Military 
. services, • 

March 21.—The King and Queen visited the new London 
Museum at Kensington Palace ... The new battleship H.M.S. 
Ajax was launched on the Clyde ... Speaking at Ventnor, 
TJord Rosebery stated that between 1901 and 1909 the mortality 


from consumption had fallen by 33 
cent, in London, and by 14 per cent, i 
I'.ngland and Wales ... .Mr, II. Keswic- 
(U.) was returned unopposed for Epsor 
... The secoiitl Austro-Iliiiigarian Dread 
nought, tlic 'fVgdthoff^ was launche< 
af Trieste ... Women invaded the Na 
lional A.ssembly at Nanking, broke Ih 
windows, mauled the guards, and finall; 
lerroriswt the mcmlx rs of the A.ssembl 
into reopening the discussion of fcmal 
suffrage. 

March 22.—h’or trying by tlic publica 
lion of an article in the i^ynJUalist t 
seduce persons serving in the army fron 
their duly ami allegiance, a journalis 
named Bowman was .senienccd to nin 
monlh.s’ hard labour, and the tvv- 
printers of the paper to six months’ han 
labour ... Lord Haldane made an im 
portant speech at the Guildhall on terri 
lorial reforms ... A |)orlion of a pre 
liistoric forest was laiil bare on tin 
Pembrokeshire "coast after storms an< 
lii-avy seas ... 'I'he new German Anna 
ineni'. Bill published in Berlin provide! 
tor an additional expenditure on llv 
aiiYiy anrl navy of /^5,()00,0CX> in 1912 
/'7,75o,cx)0 in 1913, /■7,6oo,tX)o in 19L 
and i(->i5, and /,'7,H5c,ooo in 1916 .. 
'file Fnncli ( liainber concluded tlr 
tlebate on Morocco and voted confidence in lh<^ Government b; 
a large majority ... The Union Budget of .Soutli Africa was in 
troduced by the Minister of Finance, who staled that th 
actual revenue for 1911 12 would probably be 17,033,000 
and the expenditure / if>,5S7,cxx). 

March 23.—Anotlu*!' anonymous friend of the LomJoi 
University offered /'7o,rKx>. towards the cost of the propose^ 
new .site near the British Mu.seum ... The Ixjndon taxi-cal 
strike was .settled ... The Oxford and Cambridge Uiiiversil; 
sports endtjd ill a tic, each winning live events ... The Gcrrnai 
Emperor arrived at Scluinbriinn, and sjicnt the day with llv 
Emperor Francis Joseph, afterwards le.iving foi Venice ... TIu 
taillook in the American coal trade was repoiU'd as disquieting 
though not ilesperate. 

March 25.— An organiserl band of criminals carried out iiea 
JV'iris daring outrages wliicli involved the ioI)l«?ry of a motot 
car on the high mad, the murder of the driver, and the woundin| 
of anollier. besides robbery at a bank, and the murder of tw( 
of the hank assistants. All the men rscaped ... Tiie Greel 
elections were reported to have resulted in a decisive victory 
for M. V'enczelos ... C anon 'J’homj>son uas consecrated nishof 
of Sodor and Man. 

Miin^h 26. The negoliations tdr the settlement of the coa 
.strike were broken off, both eoalowncr^ and miners refasiiq 
any concession on the 5s, and 2s. question ... The Union Hou^ 
of .\s.si;ml)ly in South Africa rejected a motion in favour o 
making a coiUrilnrtion to the British Navy ... The Gcrmai 
Reichstag passed the third reading of the Brussels Agreemen 
regarding the Sugar Convention ... I.abour troubles in Massa 
cluisetis le<l to tlie elo.sing down of all mills in Lowell ... Th> 
will of Major Joicey, coalowner, of Alnwick, was proved fo 
/:7i3.ooo. ■ 

March 27. -The National ('onfercnce of Miners’ Fedcratia 
decided to lake a ballot of the men on the question of a 
immediate resumption of work ... The primary elections in Nei 
V'ork Slate were largely in favour of Mr. 'I'aft. 

March 28.—Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and Mrs. Panli 
hurst were eommitted for trial on charges of conspiracy, bi 
Mrs. 'I'uke’was discharged ... The Admiralty placed provisions 
orders willi private firms for the const ruction of sixtec 
destroyers ... The Italians issued a proclamation to the 'I'ripo 
Arabs who are fighting on tht: Turkish side. 

March 29.- -The miners* leaders advised the men to ballot i 
favour of a resumption of work in the coal mines. 








March 30.- The Oxford and Cambridge Boatracc was 
declared to be “no race,” both boats being water-logged 
in heavy weather. It was re-rowed on April 1st, and Oxford 
won ... News was received from Captain Scott that on 
January 3id last he had rea’ched a point 150 miles from the 
South Pole ... 'I'he Sultan of Moroccc\. signed a treaty placing 
Morocco under a French Protectorate ... 'Phe national revenue 
; and expenditure accounts were closed for the year, and showed 
a surplus of /^6,545,186. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

V March I.—In the Commons the Premier made a statement 
with reference to the Coal Strike ... A J'liiral Voting Pill, intro- 
, dueed by a private member, was read a oml time. 

March 4.—In the House <»r lords I.oid Haldane made a 
: lilalemenl with refcienee to the new ritio and tlic reserves of 
'^’ammunition ... In ilx- (auumons Mr. ..'\s(|ui(li nuulc a full 
Statement of the eoiii.'*e taken by the (Mneinnunt in view of the 
I coal strike, and the Army Jisiimates were disciisseil. 

1 ;: March 5.— In the House of t’oninioiis Army Fstirn.at^';. and 
'.a debate on a resolution as to the administration of the Siriul) 

' Holdings Act occ upied the silling. , 

-r March 6.—In tlie (\unmons the Army F.stinuiles were fuv- 
, 4hcr considered, and Mr. Wedgv^ood moved a resolution , in 
^ favour of the re/Vuin of local rating. , 

March 7.—In llie House of 1 -ords there wa.s n disius.!iioii on 
the position of tenant fanuers In the ( onimons a vote on 
account of the b'ivil Seivices gave rise to a dehalo on the 
administration of the lOducation Act. TJje London County 
. Council (Laiiibeih ilridge) Kill was tljrov\n out. 

March 8.— In llie Common.s Mr. G, M.irks movr^l the second 
reading of the Fducation Acts (single seliooJ areas) Amendment 
Kill, which was carried, and the Kill was sent to a fStarniiiig 
Committee. 

March II.—House of ('omiiions : Civil Service estimates. 

March 12.—In the House of J.onis a motion for the printing 
and circiilati(*n of the regulations under the National In.surancc 
Act was agreed to ... In the House of Commons the Army 
esliniale.s were j^assed. 

March 13.—In the Jhjuse of Lords there Avas a (li.sriissioii on 
the administration of the Iiisli Congested Disiriels Koard ... In 
the Commons the Metiopi>litan Police Rale Kill was read a 
third time, and the 'J'ciriloiial Army was discussed on a 
resolution. 

March 14 ,-1 louse of I ,ords : Di.scnssion c»n the appointment 
of certain Iiisli Magistrates ... House of Commons: Discussion 
on Army voles and (."ivil Service Supplementary Fstimate.s. 

Maieli 15.—House of (\)mmons ; "I'lie Housing of the 
Working ( Masses Kill, a i)rivate Bill, was read a second time 
and iefcrre<i to a standing committee. 

March iS.—In the House of ('oinmons Mr, Churchill intro¬ 
duced the Navy Kslinuites. 

Marcli ic).- In the House c>f (’onimon>. the Prime Minister 
obtained leave to inlroduce the Minimum Wage Bill, tlic object 
of which was to end tlie Coal Strike ... 'I’lic Navy Estimates 
were also diseussed. 

March 20.—House of Lords: I.ord Haldane made a staltf- 
incnt with reference; to the military forces available for home 
defence ... In the House of Commons the Navy estimates 
occupied the sitting. 

March 21..House ot i.,<u'(.ls : DiMjiission of affairs on the 

Congo ... In the (. ommons Mr. J^>alfour moved for the rejection 
of the Minimum Wage Kill. His motion was defeated by 348 
to 225, and the Kill w^as read a M.rond tinu*. 

March 22.—in the Commons the Coal Mines Kill was 
amended in Commit tee. 

March 25,—In liie Houm- of Couininns the Consolidated 
Fund Kill was read a second lime. 

; March 20.—In the Ilou^e o! Lonls the Coal Miiurs’ 
Minimum Wage Kill was read a fust time, and in the ti'ommons. 
the same Kill was jiassed Ly 213 to 48 t.e>-, 

Mai.h 27.—House of Lords; Coal Mines Minimum Wage 
Bill debated on second readiiig .. In li.c Commons the Con¬ 


solidated Fund Kill WAH read a third time, followed by a discus- 
siori on Syndicalism, 

March 28.-—In the Hou.se of Commons the Woinan\s Sufirage 
Hill, commonly called the Conciliation Bill, w'a.s rejected by 
222 to 208 ... The House of Lords passed the Coal Mines Kill. 

March 29, —In the C'ominons the Employment of Children 
Kill w'as read a second time. 

BY-ELECTION. 

jVIarch 5 -— South Mancuksikk,— (hi the appointment of 
Sir Arthur Haworth to a Junior Lordshij) of the Treasury a 
fresh election was rendered netessaiy. It resulted in the 
defeat of the Government candidate :— 

Mr. Glazebrook (U.) . ... ... 7,051 

Sir .'V. Hawtuih (L.) ... ... ... ... 6,472 

Unionist niiijofily . 579 

OBITUARY. 

March l.—Mr. George Grossmith (actor and entertainer), 65. 

March 2.- Mr. Edward Blake (Canadian stalesmnn), 79 ... 
Bishop Moule (Anglican missionary), 84 ... Mr. (jilbertson 
(pioneer of die basic steel proctss). 

March 8.—Dr. Tristram (Chancellor of J.ondon), 86. 

Marcli 9..Mr. W. Keswick (M.P. for Epsom), 77. 

March 13.—Mr. Arthur Sassoon, 72. 

March 16.—The Duchess ofKuccleuch, 76. 

March 17.— Mr. E. W. K. Nicholson (Kodlcy’s Librarian), 63. 

Marcli 22.—Mr. James (.'oats, thread manulactiiicr 01 
I’aisley, 72. 

March 23.—The Marquis of Hertford, 69. 

Marcli 25.-»-Lortl Holden (a well-known Yorkshire niaiui- 
facturer, and, for a time, M.P.), 79. 

March 26.— Admiral Field (formerly M.P. for Eastbourne), 84. 

Marcli 28. - Lieut.-Cieii, ('arr Glyn (a C’riiiu an veteran), 75 ... 
Mr. Chas. Awdry (late 0/ the lirm of W. 11 . Smith and Son). 


A Gallery of Watts’ Pictures. 

Bihhy^s Amual for 1912 is ns marvolloiis a proclur- 
lion as any of its earlier issues. 'Plie ruiiriber and 
variety of its illustrations in colour and in black-and- 
white give it a place of its own. It has no rival, save 
its immediate predecessors. I’lic latest annual has as 
its special distinction a set of live of Watts’ mastt^r- 
pieces reproduced in colour. 'i'hey are “ 'Idie All 
Pervading,” ” 'Fhe Dweller in the Summit,” “ Hope,” 
“ For Ho laid Great Possessions,” and “ Mammon.” 
'rhe.se pictures, framed in passe-partout and glazed, 
will be .sent—the set of five to any address in the 
United Kingdom for los. 6 ( 1 ., carriage paid, or to any 
address abroad for 9s. 6(1. (freight and other charges 
forward). Bibby's Annual^ post free, costs is. 5d. 
Address:—Art Department, Review of Keview.s, 
Kingsway, London. 

In the Positivist Review Mr. Frederi(' Harrison 
publishes the first part of a fierce attack upon Theism. 
He says that he is himself neither a theist nor an atheist. 
The following pas-sage is the keynote of the es.say :— 
“ So soon as any race have erected in their minds an 
image of supreme godhead which they imagine to be 
independent of morality and superior to mere human 
morality and other human reasoning, then their religion 
uproots all moral sense, their good instincts, and 
perhap.s actively incites them to cruclt}*, folly, and 
atrocity.” 




THE BUSINESS QUARTER 

OF THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


The Marine Diesel Engine. 

In tlic appendix to his address at the Tn'^tilute of 
Mechanical Engineers J)r. Rudolph |iic.>el gave main 
interesting results of the working of his engine in 
various vessels. 1 lake a Iviiical one ;. 

.Eivt^rsd/Zf/, (Imnan lK*riiiij;^.l»o:il, l.ulli Ity h rciirli.-;, in 
Bremen; 254 Ions (lisplsieeinenl, 90 Innse-posvi:]. (lain in 
car^o aiiKicily, as coinpan-.l willi steam fishint^r-boal, 25 per 
cent, l -’an lake up 750 cask.s oi herrings inslcatl of 6(X). I'iisl 
voyage in Seplember, 1910, lusled five weeks. V amsiiuij.lion 
of eruclc oil, three Ions, as against Iwenly tons of coal fi>r 
bleamcr. MomewarJ joiirnoy in seventy-five hours without a 
stop, in a high sea. ( In its arrival at llio ciitl of < )ciol»cr, 1910, 
three tons of tnidc oil were still 
nnconsiimcrl. Wry favourable 
results, an<l consequently an 
order lor ten more similar 
fishing-boats was placed. 

He says loo that the 
cxjKTienre oblained with 
Diesel engines on sub- 
niiirin(.‘s is so satisfactorv 


that to-(iay there is hardly 
a navy in the world in 
which they' are not used on j 
these vessels. 1'he good 
results olitained on these 
eratt were the reason for 
the fitting of l liesel engines 
on all other kinds of ships. 

'fhe Selandia is by no means 
the first of her kind, for 
many boats are now being 
driven by internal <‘o.ml)us- 
tion engines all over the 
world, 'rhe following list 
shows that there are over 
300 of them : “• 

Oil tank vessels. 

Tugs ... . 

Motor .sailing vessels. 

Merchant vessels (freight, passenger, riiidt 

combined vessels)./ 

Fishing-boats . 

Miscellaneous . 

Submarines. 

Warships . .. 

Small boats. 


No More Steam Engines I 

Instiluie of At the meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects 
i‘l gave many great enthusiasm marked the reception of jiajn'rs deal- 

ns engine in ing with the Diesel ship Siiaudia and the gas-driven 

\essel Uolzapfel I. In the discussion which followed^ 
■ •'‘crirh.s in Miucus Samuel said he considered that any shipping 

yg'bo'ii ,|.r pro|)osed now to build steam cnginc.s was 

I ofto "V'iiVi ‘ ourting disaster. 'I'lie siz(‘ of engine-rooms could* be 
(Amsinn|)iioii reduced, and a ton ol oil uscil in the Die.scl engine was 
uns of coal fur ‘lr> as miich as li\e tons of coal. Sir Fortcscue 

lours withoul a Idaniiery regartU‘(i the paper as marking one of the 

October, 1910, most iinportaiit sle[).s ever taken in the history' of 

shi|)l)uilding. He pointed 
nut that the Dreadnought 
could now l)e taken across 
the Atlantic and back 
without coaling, but with 
Diesel engines the range 
<*ould l>e incrc^ased tour 
times, or the weight savt^J 
could lie uscd for additional 
armour, guns, or ammuni¬ 
tion. Mr. John lOt re¬ 
marked tliat from watching 
the behaviour of ihe Die.scl 
engines he had ('omc^ to the 
conclusion that the en¬ 
gineers in charge could sit 
and r(ja(i a. book all day, 
Mr. Hoizapfel described 
the attempts which have 
been made to use gas power 
for driving ships. The 
J/olzafyfrl i./which is fitted 
with ga.s-engipe.s, has 
already' successfully per- 
Dr, Rudolph Diesel. formed several voyages, 

about 21 Th(' consumption of anthracite coal varied between 

” 37 25 and ,^5 cwt. per day of 24 hours, as against 50 to 

^ 70 tons used by an ordinary steamer of similar 

■’ ^3 power. He pointed out that the ( heapness of the 

,, 14 coal supply in Great Britain as compared with oil 

made the introduction of marine gas power particu- 
” larlv desirable. 



Amongst the “ Miscellaneousis the Fram of Boltir 
fame. Of the j 15 submarines seventy arc French, 
thirteen English^ and thirteen Kussian. 


Petrol Driven Trains. 

'fhe Great ('entral Railway recently carried out 
successful trials of a petrol elcctrit -motor (oach, which 
lias been constructed for work on the suburban services^ 
The car (Tarries passengers, andj in addition, i-s suitable 













Kor hauling one or two trailers. On the level it attained 
Pa speed of forty miles an hour. It is practically a large 
pj^tftotor-’bus running on the metals, and if it proves 
i^jvsatisfacto and economical it will not only quickly 
supersede the steam locomotive for short runs, but will 
become a serious rival to electrification. To electrify 
li^^cxisting lines is a matter of great initial cost entailing 
heavy structural alterations and additions. 'Fhe petrol 
electric-motor requires no special plant. Each car 
^. generates its own cledricity, and is not dependent upon 
central station for supply. Petrol electric 'buses are 
iJt^nning most successfully in the streets ol London 
||tp-day. I'hey are cjuiel and efijcic'nt, but particulars ol 
i^heir working cost are not yet available. 

|i Trade Unions in Australia. 

^ In Australia there is a Labour Federation which 
l^deavours more or less lo control all the Lai>our 
If^nions in the Commonwealth. In view of the late 
l^isputes and the general unrest which has been mani- 
|;fpstcd in industrial matters recently, the executive 
i^feomrnittee of the F(‘deration has recommended - i, 
|That no industrial union affiliated with the council shall 
■ take any decided steps in an industrial dispute without 
jyfirst consulting the council or the executive thereof, 
iand receiving their concmrrence in such action. 2. If 
*5uch concurrence is not obtained, financial assistance 
; shall not, in any circumstances, be rendered to the 
■,offending unions. 3, Should the council decide to 
^^ender financial assistance to any unions, such finances 
;thall be (’ollccted and disburs(‘(l by the council, with 
t^ommittce from the unions so affected. 

ft Wages of Railwaymen. 

The latest report of the inquirx’ started by the 
Board of Trade into thi! earnings and hours of Ud)r)ijr 
of workpeople in the United Kingdom deals with rail- 
W'ays. Returns were obtained from over 400,000 
railway employes, but salaried officials like station- 
masters and booking (derks are naturally not included. 
It appears that 98 per cent, of railway workers are in 
regular employment, and that they are at work for 
six days only each week. The report has taken a great 
while to prepare, and, unfortunately, goes down only 
to 1907, siin e which year many changes have, of course, 
been made. In October, 1907, 401,437 men were in 
regular esnploymcmt ; of these 365,901 were adults 
and 35,536 boys. 'I’heir average rate of wages for full 
wwk was, adults 24s. 4d., boys 11s. 3d., and their 
average actual earnings were 26s. 8d. and ixs. iid. 
respectively. This latter figure is explained by the 
fact that in a number of cases a cash bonus is paid 
in addition to the wages. The best-paid men are the 
engine-drivers, 45s. tuL per week ; the wwst-paid 
the porters, 19s, od. Ihe electric railways employed 
in 1907 6,354 adults and 586 boys, earning an average 
of 30S'. id. and 13s. respc( tively per week. 

t The Cost of the Insurance Act. 

I'he Civil Service L^aimates lor this year show what 
the Insurance A('t will (/ost the taxpayer. The total 


amounts to £3,029,177, of which almost £200,000 is for 
office accommodation, and £95,000 for printing and 
stationery. Mr. Lloyd George estimated that the State 
would have to contribute £2,500,000, the employers 
£9,900,000, and the employes £ii,ioo,ooo; and that 
the total income raised the first year would be 
£24,500,000. Large buildings are to be erected, 
among.st other places at Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Leeds, Edinburgh, and Dundee. Owing to the 
Act the Government printing and stationery will for 
the first lime exceed £1,000,000 ; the production of 
the necessary insurance stamps will alone cost £15,000. 
The Act will cost the Post Office about £40,000 per 
annum. 

Across the Andes. 

Early last month tlic great raiKvay* a second link 
between Cliili and Bolivia, was completed l)y the 
British contractors. I’he line crosses the Andes, attain¬ 
ing an elevation of over 14,000 feet (higher than the 
Jungfrau), is 270 miles long, and cost £2,750,000 to 
build. The work has taken under three years to com¬ 
plete. The railway runs from Arica, on the Pacific 
Ocean, to La Pas, capital of Bolivia. Consequently it 
traverses the jirovince of Tacna, the possession of which 
is still an unsettled question between Chili and Peru. 
As Bolivia has no outlet to the .sea, this railway should 
prove of immense value to her, and w^ill, no doubt, 
help to draw the State nearer to Chili politically as well 
as coinmcn ially. How Peru will regard it is another 
matter ! 

Britain’s Meat Supply. 

Smithfield received last year 433,723 tons of meat 
and poultr)’. Of this huge amount no less than 
334,685 tons, or 77*2 per rent., came from oversea. 
Eighty per cent, of the colonial and foreign meat can 
only be brought here by means of refrigeration, and 
the wffiole supply depends upon open unobstructed .sea 
passages, ranging up to voyages of six w’eeks' duration. 
Ten year.‘. ago 41 per .cent, of the Smithfield supplies 
came from the United States, but they will soon be 
competing with us for the output of South America ! 
Almost 60 per cent, of the total quantity of beef received 
at Smithfield is South American ; and 54 per cent, of 
the mutton and lamb is from Australasia. We now 
get hardly any bacon or pork from the United States, 
but 75 per cent, of our supplies reaches us from the 
Continent. In 1911 the total amount produced in the 
United Kingdom for the Smithfield Market was 
22'4 per cent, of the whole supply; in 1910 it was 
21*1 per cent. It is interesting to find that in live¬ 
stock India comes first with 92,000,000 cattle, followed 
by the United Stales with 71,000,000, Russia with 
42,000,000, Argentine wdth 26,000,000, the United 
Kingdom with 12,000,000 bringing up the rear. 
Australia, however, has no less thai]^6i6,000,000 sheep 
to Argentine's 420^000,000, Russia’s 360,000,000, the 
United States 311,000,000, and our own 134,000,000. 




Nerve Sufferers find 

SANATOGEN 

A Source of Renewed Strength. 

No physical suftering is more distressing in its beginnings, 
more dangcTOUs in its aggravated forms, than suffering brought 
about by impaired nerve health. 

Nerves cannot be repaired by drugs —by or any 

form of mere stimulation. 'They need the tonic help of a 
food - their own food, Sanatogen combines in concentrated 
form the precise nourishment demanded by nerve exhaustion. 

This reconstructive i>o\ver of Sanatogen, tliis regenerative 
force, feeding and susfaini/r^ the delicate nervous net-work, 
and infusing energy into every part of the .system, is recognised 
by 15,000 practising physicians who have written hearty 
endorsements of this greatest of food tonics. 

Sanatogen will Help Yon I 

Write to-day for a free sample tin to tlie manufactuiers, Messrs, A. 
'Wulfiiig & Co., 12, (dienics Streel, London, W.C. Kindly mention the 
“Review Reviews/’ and enclose two penny stamps to cover postage, 
&c. (Samples cannot, of coiirsi?, be sent to those who have already had 
one.) Further su])plies of Sanatogen can be obtained of all Chemists, 
from IX, 9(/. to fv/. jici tin. 


Nr. W. L. Courtney, LL.D., 

the famous critic and dramatist, 
writes :"-“l have always been 
assured that Sanatogen is an 
ideal food for brain workers, 
and 1 gladly add my own testi¬ 
mony to its value iu this 
respect.” 

Dr. Claude L. Wheeler 

writes ; — “ 'I'hc debilitated 
nerves ami tissues take up 
Sanatogen as the parched earth 
drinks up water. The phos¬ 
phorus exists in this food tonic 
in a form which is practically 
identical with the highly phos- 
yrhorised nerve substance into 
which it becomes merged, 
Sanatogen is a purely scientific 
and physiological restorative an<l 
there is no reaction.” 

Lftdy Henry Somerset 

writes ; - “ Many restoratives 

are recommended, but I do not 
think I have come across any¬ 
thing I believe in more than 
Sanatogen. It is an ideal Ionic 
food with wonderful restorative 
powers.” 

Professor Tobold 

writes: — “ Patients suffering 
from nervous exhaustion quickly 
regain strength and vitality by 
using Sanatogen.” 




























^Annuities and Their 


Uses. 


SOME INTERESTING EXAMPLES— 
INCOMES INCREASED FOURFOLD. 


Although a good deal has been written of late about 
Annuities, there is still a great lack of information on the 
I ,part of many regarding this very convenient and useful 
'■ form of investment. For example. Annuities are associ¬ 
ated in the minds of most people with old age, and while 
many are ready to admit that a purchase of an Annuity 
: is a very excellent tiling in the evening of life, it occurs 
to comparatively few that the easiest way to secure a good 
Annuity for one^s declining years is to begin earlier in 
:life by paying tlie purchase money in comparatively 
$mall annual instalments. 

MANY CONTINGENCIES. , 

The contingencies that may be provided for by 
' Annuities and the methods of making these provisions 
are almost innumerable, and yet are very simple and 
easily understood. 

Example : A retired solicitor with impaired health, 
aged 74, deposits \;£6.ooo, and receives an Annuity of 
j^j,ooc) payable for life, thus increasing bis income 
fourfold. 

Three sisters, aged 62, 69, and 72, deposit /j,5oo, and 
,receive a joint Annuity of ^135, paxable half-yearly 
until the death of the last survivor. 

A husband, aged 75, and wife, 70, whose total worldh 
possessions amount to ^2,000, on whicli they were 
realising ;£8o per annum, invested tlie whole in an 
Annuity, realising at once a Joint income of ;^239, paid 
^ half-yearly during tlieir joint lives, to be reduced to ^*179 
after the death of the first. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

A gentleman of 54, with a delicate vvife, aged .49, and 
uo children, buys an Annuity of year, costing 

10,100. The Company guarantees that even if he 
should die to-morrow, the payments will be continued 
for ten years. In order that the wife shall absolutely be 
provided for if slie is still alive at the end of ten years, 
3he has the privilege of paying another ^1,500, and 
.having the ;[C8 ck) yearly continued throughout the re- 
;’ maindcr of life. 

SAVING UP FOR A RAINY DAY. 

Ail of these examples refer to Immediate Annuities. 
We will now give examples of deferred Annuities 

A young man, 26, by depositing ] 2s. yearly, secures 
an income of j£ioo a year, beginning at 60. 

' A nurse, aged 30, pays 5.V. \ early, and secures an 
•oid age pension ol beginning at 6 q. 


Prince A, aged 31, deposited j£6,8i4 for a deferred 
Annuity of per annum, to begin at age 41. 

WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

The foregoing examples provide for the purchaser only. 
Here are a few providing for the wife and children er 
for parents ;- 

A. J., aged 25, secures ^100 a year for his mother, 
aged 65, .should .she survive him, at the small annual 
cost of 8 s. 

j. F., aged 36, wife 34, having two children, secures 
an income of j^200 a year for his wife should she survive 
him. So that the children may not be left unprovided 
for should the wife also die, the Company guarantees to 
keep up the^-Amuiity until at least 20 annual instalments 
have been paid. The youngest child will, therefore, be 
of age before the payments have ceased, while, on the 
other hand, they never cease during the wife’s life, though 
.she may attain a very advanced age. "I'lic annual cost 
in this case is ;^78 12s., which, it must be admitted, seems 
a very moderate sum for such an ample provision. 

EDUCATIONAL ANNUITIES. 

Wliat are known as Educational Annuities for Children 
I interest almost every parent. Here is an example : 

(i. H. J., aged 27, has a baliy boy and another son 
aged two. He foresees that when they reach 15 tlieir 
education w ill be getting expensive. He secures a tive- 
year Annuity of ;^ioo for each, lieginning at 15 and 
continuing until 19. For the first he pays 15 annual 
instalments of ^^28 4.V. each, and for the second 13 instal¬ 
ments of ;^32 i8.f. In the event of the fatlier’s death, 
no further instalments will be required, and the Annuities 
will be paid as if he had ll\ ed. iMoreovei, the Company 
will at once begin to pay /,'32 19^-. yearly to assist in the 
elementary education of the boys until they reach 15, 
wlien the Annuities of j^ioo to each begin. 

These examples illustrate only a few of the contingen¬ 
cies of life that may be provided for more conveniently 
and more safely by Anmiities than in any other manner. 
They are all taken from the records of one of the 
j strongest financial institutions in the British Empire, 
the Sun Life Assurance Company Canada, whose 
head office for the United Kingdom is 32, Canada House, 

: Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Inquirers should mention 
; their age, and give some idea of the nature <)f the 
■ provision they wish to make. 
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Prudential Assurance Company, 

Limited. 

Chief Office— lioi-iiOKN Bars, London. 

Invested Funds exceed £81,000,000. 

Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-third Annual 
Meeting, held on 7th March, 1912. 

(.)RDINAUY BRANCH.—The iiiimWr of policios is.'^ucd 
during the year was 60,012, assuring the sum of 
£6,396,721 and producing a new annual prcmiimi inctmie 
of d3326,699« Tlie premiums receivctl during the year 
were £4,812,268, being an increase of £6,14.7 
over the )ear lyio. The claim.s of the year amounted to 
£3,423,273. The number of deaths was 8,471, and 
20,862 endowment assurances matured. 

The numlier of policies in ft>ice ai the end of the year was 

901,693. 

INIJUS TRIAT.. BR.\>CH.—The jneiniums received dur¬ 
ing the year were £7,631,408, being an increase t»f 
£205,091. The claims of llic year amoiinteil to 
£2,976,068, including £277,083 bonus additions. 
The number of claims and surrenders, including 4,488 
endowment assurances matured, was 373,641. d he number 
of free policies granted litning llie year to lliose policyholders 
of five 3^ears’ standing and upwards, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 140,617, the niimlier in force being 
1,705,885. T he number of free policies which became 
claims during the year was 43,668. 

The total mimlicr of policies in force in this ,branch at the 
end of the year was 19,041,748; their average duration 
exceeds twelve years. 

I'lie assets ol the Caunpany, in both branches, as shewn in 
the balance sheet., a'ter dediuting ihe amount written off 
securities, are £81,239,682, lieing an increa-se of 
£3,710,456 over those of 1910. 

The Directors are pleased to announce an increase in the 
rate of bonus of both branches of the ( 'ompany, as follows :— 

In the Ordinary Branch a lever'innarv bonus at the rate of 
£1 16s. per cent, on Ihe original .sums M.ssiired has been 
added to all classes of participating |:>olicies issued since the 
year 1876. riiis is an increase of two shillings per cent, over 
the rate declared for the ])ast two years. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will lie made to 
the sums as.sured on all jiolides oC over live years’ iluration 
whicli become claims eitlicr liy death or maturity of endowment 
fr )m the 8lh of March, 1912, to the bth of March, I9i;b both 
ilafcs inclu-'.ive, as foliow.^ : - 
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This is an increase over the rate declared for last year of from 
ten to thirty per cent, for all policies upon w'hich over 30 years* 
premiums have been paid. 

Mes.srs. Dcloitte, IMender, Griffiths iV f’o. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 

W. J. LANCASTER, 1 , 

• P. .S. GREGORY, / 

D. W. STABLE, FREDK. SCHOOLING, 

J. SMART, A. C. THfJMPSON, 

Joint Secretaries, Joint Alanagers, 

The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon 
application. 


PURE wool 
SUITS 


TO MEASURE 
From 


23/6 



Even our lowest price Suit 
ha.s been valued by ciis* 
tomers the wc»rld over at 
iEi^ ds. 

If our Suits at 27/6 are 
not equal in cut, qualitp, 
and style to many adVer^ 

Used and sold at 63/*>^ and 
7€/•, return the Suit and We 
Will refund money in full. 

It is well known ili.it [.undon is the centre of 
hashion for men’s clothes, so why not come to us 
for y^oiir 'l ailoring ntetls } 1 f you live at a distance 

you need not actually make tlie journey—wc will 
send the cloihc.s to you, a.s we are now doing to 
men all over the world. We always give satisfac¬ 
tion, because “ CURZON ’■ Suits arc made by experts; 
because the lit is guaranteed ; and because these 
suit.s are of a style and cut that stamp their >vearers 
as ‘‘ well-dressed.'- 

ONE SILVER AND FOUR 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDS. 

Send Post Card for FREE PATTERNS, 

cuiibi.sting of Tweeds, Serges, Flannels, Worsteds, 
&c. Together with patterns, vve send you fasliion 
plates and complete instruclion.s for accurate self- 
measuiement, tape measure, all sent free and 
carriage paid. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Returned in Full 

Onr Agents art' all over the World, 

We can reach you wherever you are. 

Those residiny^ in London should call. 

CURZON BROS., 

The World*$ Measure Tailors, 

West End Depot: 133-5, Oxford Street, W. 

(First Floor Showrooms, above the London l.oiivre.”) 

Dept. 2, 60-62, City fioad, London, C.C. 

Paris House: 130, Hue de Rivoli. 

Bruxelles House: 2, Rue de la Bourse. 

Lleiire House: jb Rue Pont d'Avi-oy. 

Antwerp: 55. Place de Mcir. 

South Africa : P.o. Box 740, Cape Town. 



A BILL ON LONDON, 

ft In an article upon “ Why London is the Centre,” in 
^the World's Work, Mr., Janies H. Collins explains the 
vast financial machine which operates when anybody, 
iftanywherej draws a bill of exchange on London^ a bill, 
by the w-ay, which is the one medium that always has 
a ready market in any part of the worlds civilised or 
uncivilised, A bill of exchange drawn by a cotton- 
buyer in America or a Manchester merchant may go 
round the world to reach London. First, perhaps, 

it goes to Jlavana, inaybt:; to pay for tobacco, Havana sends it 
ttp Paris lo pay for millinery. Paris sends it to the Orient, and 
finally it comes home to London from South America, to pay 
dividends on British investments; and is duly met with cash by 
the Manchester man. llali a dozen nations have saved exchariije 
,;through passing it along. 

■' London is the only banking centre in the world that can 
perform such a feat in finance, because, by reason of John Inill'S 
vast trade with every country on earth, large or small, near or 
remote, London alone is al>lc to clear the whole transaction. 

IN THE oil) DAYS. 

John Bull laid the foundations of this iniglilyi financial 
Structure more than two hundred years ago. Back in the days 
, of Charles I. there w'cro no banks, no trust companies, no safe- 
deposit vaults, no bontls or stocks, no Government Consols. 

: When a king wanted to make war he had to hustle for ready 
money—wars were always billed strictly net cash. Londoners 
who had gold, silver and family valuables took them lo gold¬ 
smiths, who possessed strong-rooms to keep their own valuable 
goods, and also deposited bullion in the Tower of I.ondon. 

Charles 1 . wanted money in a hurry. He sent down to the 
.Tower and seized all the goldsinitlis had there. He promised 
to pay it back- -and did pay them 8 per cent, interest; but from 
that day to this lliey have never seen the principal. When 
Charles 11, came lo the throne the sum, then about/.T,300,000, 
w-as organised into what ultimately became the British National 
Debt—to-day more lhan /‘yoo,000,000. 

, As a result everyone hoarded^ and it was most 
difficult to raise public money. When William 111 . 
wanted cash to carry on war in the Netherlands, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to go begging in the 
City with the aid of the Lord Mayor, borrowing a 
hundred pounds here, a thousand Ihcrti from rather 
reluctant merchants. 

A SCOTCHMAN FOUNDS THE JIANK OF ENGJ.ANI). 

Then a Scotchman came along with the idea of the Bank of 
'England, l.ondoriers rather resent this memory, 'J‘hcy say the 
Scoichman*s part in the matter has been unduly magnified, and 
that, anyw'ay, he appears to have been a jiirale before he turned 
up in London, ifowcvcr, he got together a syndicate that 
lent the Government j^i,200,0C>0, and the Government gave in 
return the Bank of England’s charier, which carried a monopoly 
of note-issuing and other profitable perquisites. 

From that lime Londoners had a safe place for their spare 
cixsh, and there was ready capital not only for public use but 
for private enterprise. This has been the source of John Bull’s 
financial strength -ihat, though other nations might have as 
much money stuck away in old stockings, where nobody could 
find it and put it to work, his money has been available in the 
bank for 200 years ready to go on the job anywhere in the world. 

A CONSIDERABLE portioii of Astrology for March is 
devoted to the subject of palmistry. The horoscope 
of the month is that of Mr. C. Waller Childe, who 
has recently been contributing to T, P. CyConnor's 
Magazine on the subject of the “ Writing on the Hand.” 
Mr. Childe gives a reading (if Mr. Alan Leo’s hand ; and 
Ut, Childe^ portrait form ^ the frontispiece. 


THE LARGEST STATION IN THE WORLD, 

Mr. George A. Wade, in a most interesting contri- ' 
bution to the Railway Magazine, discusses the question 
as to which is actually the biggest railway station in 
the world. He points out that, first of all, you must 
settle what you mean by “ biggest.” Is it the one 
covering the largest area, the one which has the greatest 
traffit^, or the one with the most platforms and pas¬ 
sengers ? No single station is first in all these require¬ 
ments. 

BIGGEST IN AREA. ' ; 

The New York City station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
C ompany—certainly now one of the grandest and most extensive 
railway stations in the world-covers an area of 28 acres. After 
this comes the Garc St. Lazare, in Paris, with an acreage of 
over 25 acres; then the Waverley station, Edinburgh, with 23 
acres ; followed by Waterloo, London, with 20} acres ; Euston, 
London, with 18 acres ; and 1 averpool-street, London, with 16 
acres. But there i.s a railway station immensely bigger in extent 
than any of these, and that is the Southern Railway station, 
Vienna, the whole of W'hich area is close upon 100 acres ! This 
makes it easily the largest station in the world, from the point 
of view of space covered. It should at once be stated, however, 
that much of the land included in this area is not employed as 
railways use all their land at English and American stations. 

T\VO NOTABLE STA"'lONS. 

The New York City station is the costliest ever built. 
£4,000,000, was expended upon it, and, including 
associated work, the total cost of the scheme has 
exceeded (20,000,000. During the first year of working 
10,000,000 passengers used it, 112,000 trains were 
worked in and out, i.(>29,320 tickets were issui^d and 
1,500,000 trunks, parcels, eU\, were handled. Its 
magnificent fatade is one of the finest of its kind in the 
world. 

When conijihde, the new Leipzig station will be far 
above the average in respect of .size and beauty of 
German architecture in railway buildings, high as is 
that standard [already. The magnificent central 
hall, with its six enormous bays, splendid ticket-offices, 
and superb waiting-rooms, will be just about the 

last word ” in each particular sphere. 

NUMBER OF FLATFORMS. 

As regards the number of platforms at various railway termini, 
the new Waterloo station of the London and South Western, 
stantls at the top, with 19, which will shortly become 23, when 
the alterations now g(‘ing on are finished. Then we have 
I/ivcrpool Street, I.on(lon, and Waverley station, Edinburgh, 
with 18 platforms; ManchesterfVictoria) 17 ; Euston 15 ; New¬ 
castle (Central) 15; (iJasgow (Central) 13; Ciasgow (St. Enoch) 

12 ; Victoria 9 = 18. Probably next would come Washing¬ 
ton station, in the United Slates, which can boast of 337,920 
square feet of platform accommodation, some of its platforms 
being extremely long. Cologne follows M'ith 14 platforms, and 
Canada is next, with its Windsor Street station in Montreal, 
possessing 12 platforms. 

If the world’s biggest station is that one with 
the greatest passenger traffic, the Gare St. Lazare, 
Paris, is easily first, with its forty-five million annually. ^ 
It is a case of “ Eclipse first—the rest nowhere.” f 

PASSENGER TRAFFltj. ; | 

At Waterloo, Liverpool Street, and Euston, in London— -1 
admittedly the busiest English railway termini—35,000,000 . ■ 
would probably be the very outside number thus dealt with in, 
a year; while the Waverley station, Edinburgh, boasU of 



W.BILL^rl 

for genuine BRITISH- Made CLOTHS. | 

Wholesale, Retail, Export. • 


None but sound, irreproachable cloths of British origin are 
atoclced; and these in immense quantities—of weights, qualities, and 
characteristics suited to all countries, climates, an<l purposes—my 
trade being world-wide. These can be tailored, if desired, by well- 
established firms in connection. 

The following is a summary. The price Tai tes with the weight, the cost 


IriaK Twaada for hard rough wear. .Suit length, 19/3 to 27/6 
Friaiaa for great coats and motoring. Ulster length, 24/- to 39/- j 
Scotch Chaviota for warm useful suits. ficngth, 22/6 to 30/- 
Homaapans for sport and lounge wear. Suit length, 19/- to 33/3 
Haavy Twaads for cold clim.itcs. Suit length, 24,'- to 29/9 
Finest Flannala and Cashmaras for the tropics. 

Suit length, 17/6 to 28/- 
Woratads and Aagolas for ordinary wear. 

• Suit length, 21/-to 36/9 

Sargas, rough and smooth ; for yachting and general wear. 

Suit length, 19/9 to 32/6 
Flaanal Twacds for semi-troxncal wear. Suit length, 14/- to 21/- 

IMIK'E LIHTK and HAMPhES on uppliralion ; hut u visit to the wai'ehoufiu 
wheuevir ]M)Ssihle in Htroiiitly n*eoiiuiiejifletl; that is the proiier iiiHiiiier to 
sutinfy vunrself of the hoiiii-fidefl of a huHiiniHs and Uii! inteKi'ity of ilu; 
lirui. fo write homliastic advertiHeiiients is easy enough, and it usunlly 
follows that ttioso who make thii! i^nMiiest jn’oiiuses are ijiiist deficient, in 
|K^rformun('•OK. 


Warehouw—nfJu'rt: uU ^forrfitfMnulence In* o<Mrefmd - ~ 

31 & 29, GT. PORTLAND ST., W. 


Branvh : 93* New Bond Bt., London, W. 

T. A.; " IjOniiun." JSstd. over 60 yearn Tel. : U£nKAnr> HStw. 
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Creates 

V new friends—retains 
^ the old. No other 
tobacco yields such pleasure. 

1 oz., 6|d. 

2 OZ., I/I 
ilb. Tins, a/a 

or most high-class tolMicconists, orsend .stamps 
to the amount to the Sole Manufacturers: 

ll^THOMSON&PORTEOUS, g 

K EDINBURGH. jJl 



^ EARLY CHRISTIAN 

CORNISH & CELTIC CROSSES 

In the Everlasting 

LIGHT GREY 
CORNISH 
GRANITE. 

E rec t ed in any 
C^ hurchyard or 
C e m e t e r y in 
Oreat Britain 
or sent abroad. 








DISTANGE NO 
OBJECT. 

RefuBs local or 
other imitationi. 

Write direct fbr 
llluetratod Art 
OataloBuo (No. 60) 
Bn d Specimen 
oF the beautIFul 
Granite poet 
free. 

As executed for the 
Bishops of Gibrsltsr 
snd Trinidad. I 


•th OBNTimV CORNISH CROSS. 

, ft. , Ou 

OROROR nUILiR a BON, 

QRANITB SCULPTORS, 367, BMiton Road. London, N.W 


“I CANNOT SLEEP!" 

woman from whom is wrung 
this bitter cry is in gr.T.ve danger. If the; 
^ilecplessutt.ss he only partial it may, and, ; 
if neglected, will, develop into acute ih* 
somni.-i- It is during sleep tli.'it Nature' 
replcnishe.s and rejitvenate.s the nerve ; 
ftirccs. If Nature Ls denied that restful : 

M condition the wdiule system is laid open to 

I'fiP iAA'Ipii» scriuiLs troubles. 

SHATTERED NERVES 


are an early symptom-^ solemn warning' 
'Anita. something must be done. Neglect 

that warning and illncss^pcrhaps ment^ ' 
rrStWilaffectiun—is not far oiT. Drugs won't./ 

relieve, but not perms- / 
nently. Medicine is useless. Nature'' 
wants ^ Sl.E^P, and wants it producra ^ 

THE GIFT OF SLEEP 

^ book dealing exhaiis- 
lively with a sane and proved treatment— 
without d.rugs or medicine --which, in a 
iV natural, simply explained manner, brings 

blessed sleep. This little book contains 
Sleep to the Slccp’e.s.s, and a 
promise of Healthy Repo.se. I' is FR£]^ 
quite free, and a posi^ card will bring it 
" "I'tr lnrw?7“iL to-day. Send for this valuable brok* 
» I J-H "The Gift of sleep."—FRKK. Write.- 

B. COPSON GARRATT 

(49, Magnetaire Rooms), 

11 9 It. FINSBURY SQUARE. LONDON. E.C. 
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16,000,000 of passengers, liroin] SinjcM station, r*ljila«idpliiji, 
tlie largest Americjni station with regard lo the nunilier of 
l^asscngeis il records in a year, and also as to the number ol 
1 trains daily arriving or dopartiiig. 'I hc cldel station in Turin 

E ^^*laly) stands high among (a.)niineiU:d ones with its 11,000,000; 
hile Cologne station ofiidally puls ifs passenger Iraflk at 
ytrer 7,000,000, which is slightly exceeded by ilerliii’s lx:st 
f liggft'gaUi of 7,5cx),OfX). Of all stations in the “Land of 
.'t .’PrOhiise,'* the Winnipeg station, Canada, conducts llie largest 
Waffic in this way, and probably its osiimaie of 8,000,00,) of 
•’ people p'as-sing through each year is not < xecssive. 

THE I.ARtUrlST NI'MIJEK nr TRAINS, 
s If tln.s calculation Lc luiscd upon the luimlicr of 
S trains going througdi as well as moving in and out. 
^junctions can he included. aiuL judged in this \\a\, 
;! Clapham Junction, with 2,500 trains daily, is easily 
/ first. “ 'I'he next then in order under Ihtr same ht;ad 
^^are Cologne, with 1,200 trains ; Liverpool Street New 
¥ York City, and (kue St. Lazare, witli aLout 1.000 daily. 
Il Waterloo can I/toast of i)oo trains as a daily average in 
and out; Waverley station, Edinburgl: 'oo; the 
:«A^ienna station 450, and Ikiston altoul the same 
number.” 

k the three nK:<;i:sT. 


blanks which Mr. Dolley requires eacli applicant to fill out 
permit of no evasion. 

The corporation must give an itemised exhibit of its assets 
and ]ial>ililies, a description of property actually owned, a copy 
of iis charier, an outline of its plan of business, a statement of 
the exact amount of business transacted, the iiiiniites of directors’ 
meetings, and any other information that the State may require. 

The company must tell the amount of time each officer gives 
to his work with it ; the number of its securities that he actually 
owns ; the amount of cash he has invested in the company, and 
the salary he draws. 'J'his exposes dummy directors and gives 
an .accuiale line on real stock ownership. 

Only when an enterprise is found to be solvent and 
its operations honest, Mr. Dollcv^ issues an irrevocable 
lit'cnce authorising it to do business in Kansas :— 

Mr. Dolley carefully explained the new' system in new'spaper 
interviews and in circulars lo banks. The result is that if a 
l>anlv employee anywhere in Kansas* hears of an unlicensed 
slock vendor in his community he w'ircs at once to the commis’ 
siouer, wdio in turn telegraphs the county attorney to order the 
sheriff to arrest the man. One of the duties of the State bank 
examiners, ;vJk) constantly travel all over the cominonwealth, is 
lo Keep a look-out for such offenders. 


POINTS ABOUT THE “SELANDIA. 


iy After careful comparison, Mr. Wade conrliided that 
the biggest stations in the world are (j) 'The I'Yench 
; Gare St. Lazare ; (2) our own Watialoo ; (5) the New 
/York City station 

The latter has a hirger area than either of the fonmr ; l)iil it 
i falls well behind them in ])iatform aceoininodafion, and l»y f:n 
'in regard lo ihe passLiigas dealt with unmially. .St. Luzare 
easily comes lir:-i with regard lo actual irallic ; second as to iis 
yarea ; and third as to the mimlier of plalfoMiis. W aterloo is 
. first as to plaltorms, third in acreage, and third also in regarti 
:to the number of trains daily passing in and out. WIjo, ihere- 
y fore, shall ilecide the knotty point ? 

I cannot pieleiul to s-dve tliis riddle ! It is a pvelly problem ! 
NBut, all things ronsidcrei.I, there can hardly lar a doubt as to 
y which are the first llueo in this race lor the “biggest railv\ay 
Station.” 


* STOPPING THE STOCK THIEF. 

The Financial Revim^ of Revietvs givt’s u paper b\^ 
I. F. Marcosson on barfing out the stock thie\'es. fie 
describes how Mr. J. N. Dolley, Dank ('ommissioner in 
^the State of Kansns, found on his appointment that 
98 per rent, of the money paid over bv Kansas to stock 
salesmen was thrown away, the people being blerl by 
sioek'Stffling sharks. lie got a law passed, which he 
called the lilue Sky Law, because in warning jx’ople 
- not to purchase wildcat promotion .stock, he would say, 
i Don't Iniy that ; it’s just blue sky ! ” From the 
/operations of this law, State and national banks, 
/trust companies and other corporations not organised 
/for profit are exempted :. 

V, Every other corporation, company, or individual, whether it 
/be incorporateil under the laws of Kansas or of any otlicr .State, 
/that sells or in any w'ay handles slocks, bonds, or other securi- 
|ties—W’ith the exception of Government, Slate, or municipal 
bonds—is subject to the statute, and must undergo a rigid 
censorship before it can dcj liusincss. 

; Before offering its stock it must file a complete slaiemcnl of 
yits affairs with the cornmissioniT. Nor can this be an adroit 
/piece of figure juggling, as so many similar Llocmncnts are. The 


f’Ew boats liave had so much -^^ace d(‘voted to them 
in newspapers and magazines as the Selandia, the 
funm'lless motor liner owned by tlie East Asiatic 
(.k)Tn].)any. Ik'ing the first large passenger vessel to In; 
fitted with internal combListion engines, her Itehavioiir 
has been followed with immense interest. 'J’hcr Railway 
and Travel MontJdy gives some particulars of the advan¬ 
tages which will follow^ from the use of oil instead 
of steam engines in a passenger ship :— 

Giving off no smoko and soot, hor docks can always bo kept 
ill a spirk-and-span coiulition, anti, furl her, she w'ill escape all 
Iho dirty, grimy vi-xaiions vvhic.li are associated w illi the taking 
of bunker coal Cfi route, "Die Seiaunia, as a matter of fact, will 
need only to lake oil on board, by a pipe-line, once during each 
round voyage. 'This she will do w'hen in Ivaslerp whalers—oil is 
clieap“easi of Suez ”—and llio replenishing of her oil-tanks 
will occasion not the least discomfort to those IravclJing in her. , 
And anolliei point the traveller w'iJl not fail lo a[)j>reciateis that 
the eargo haiidling machinery of the motor-ship is all electric.il ly- 
driveii. 'J'i'e usual type of steam-winch-- the spilling, clattering 
ahomination that docs good work, and, by its noise, lets you 
know it—lii:ds no place on the Mamiia'.K deck. Her electric 
winches are thoroughly efficient engines, but they run compara¬ 
tively silently, and this is a boon which the voyny^eur will 
apr)r<;ciale, especially in the early hours of the morning when 
the ship is in port. 

Not only do internal combustion engines mean great 
saving of room and reduction in staff/ but they are 
most economical in running :— 

riie Selandia, on her North Sea ]>.assagc, had 3,000 tons dead- 
weight on board, and she used about 9J tons of oil each 
Uventy-four hours. Had she been fully laden with 7,400 Ions 
dcad-wright, the same amount of fuel per twenty-four hours ' 
would have driven the ship, but at a half-knot less speed. The 
Stlandia\\' full speed under normal weather conditions is I2jf 
knots. She can load in her specially-constructed double bottom 
sufficient oil to enable her to run at full speed for 100 days, or, * 
to put it into distance, anything from 27,000 to 30,000 knots. 

In Borneo, wliere she will ship her oil, ihe^iricc of this fuel is 
al)Out 30s. a ton. 

In the future will we speak of a liner “ motoring'' 
across the Atlantic, or will some now word be coined ? 
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PURE DRIMKING WATER 

is a necessity in every house. 

A“Berkefel(l” Filter 

at a small cost will give you pure 
and germ-lrec water. Think o 
your children’s health. 


JVritffor Catalo^a '* N” to 

THE BERKEFELD 
FILTER CO., Ld. 

I2t. OXFORD STREET, jlRF' ' 

LONDON, W. 




For All Climes 

and all times 


You will enjoy Skipper Sardines for 
breakfast, tea, or supper. These dainty, 
succulent little fish—plump, lively little 
Sardines, full of the vital phosphorous 
so necessary to brain and nerve—make 
every meal a treat. Don't forget to get 

SKIPPER SARDINES 

Skipper Sunlimrs are Runrnnteed to have been caut;ht in season 
only, ainJ to be packed in the purest Olive Oil or Toniato. 

0 / Groeem and Stores in Ene^land and Abroad, 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


Tho Bomi ihai man can 
make or money can buy 


rJV^EPH tlVt 0 l, 14 W 

IMPROVETD J 7 

' BIP M I NChAM^ 


Sample 1 k>x of It; Assorted Pens Post Free for ■; I’cnny SlanipK. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

S7, ORACBCHURCH STREET. 1,0 N DON, E.C. 




PARQUETINE .. 

Apparent Solid Parquet Floor. Removable by Tenant. 
One Atiilion square feet said, 

— FROM 


PER 8Q. 
FOOT. 


F.S riMATES ^ M fir Er. It lasHKD 

(ilVEN. lr 7-7 MFir"^ 1889. 

Experlenoed Men Sent Out, 

Write. fWI. «r TrJefthonf. jur Partieular». I”!. No. (KITKen»iinR(on. 

WBSTMINSTBR PAT. FLOORING CO.. 
8, Heekllold Placo. rwlkam, 8.W. 






According lo the amuiiiit one wishes to invest, 
we especially recoiiiinend, for Gentlemen, 

“ Riverside Maximus,’’ Vangfuard.” 
“ Crescent Street,” or Riverside,” and 
for Ladies, “ Diamond,” “ Riverside 
Maximus,” “Riverside,” t>r “Lady 
Waltham,” each inovement having the 
name engraved thereon. 

WALTHAM WATCH DO. 

126, Higrh Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 

Au intrrosti'ni! dvsrrili>t\^ our lJ\ifc/ns sent 

to t/ir Public^ Post Pree^ upon oppi'uution. 

Foroiir ronveiilcncc, i'LEAsi'-, mkn tion 'i his 



The “OXFORD” Sectional Bookcase 

Book-lovers are invited to write for free booklet 
fully describing the handsomest, best made, least 
expensive, and only perfect Sectional Bookcase. 

WILLIAM BAKER &C0., Library Specialists, OXFORD. 

Entabllahnd over 100 Yearn. 
























P TO AUSTRALIA IN A FOlKTRitiHI^ 

» This attractive prospect , is set forth in the United 
m^pire for March by Mr^ Harry S. Gullett. He predicts 
llfnpre overlanding and less sea, faster and faster 
pstcamers. He says :— • 

The traveller who is in a hurry between I,ondon and, say, 
l^:^^e 1 bourne fifteen years hence \i 41 l cross Europe from w'cst to 
pWiif run for a few days across Asia, and then, having raced 
l^itowh the Indian Ocean at twenty or twenty-five knots an hour, 
will take to the steel rails again at Fremantle and whirl 
across the Commonwealth. 

fev The next fifteen years will be wonder-workers in Australia. 
Il^here wdll be a rapid increase in population ; land settlement 
^|nd production of all kinds will advance apace ; we shall make 
^^ncy on a scale not hitherto approached. The gain in the 
Sjpilut of all production from /"i 14,585,000 in 1901 to 
raf174,509,000 in 1909 is but an indication of the new era which 
set in so strongly and soundly in Australia. Each year will 
ptec many more w'calthy Australians to whom time is of more 
(||(Slportance than money ; each year, as our commerce grows, 
increase the necessity for faster and still faster mail 
fel^changes with llie rc.st of the world. And these forces will 
^^■feake the way jM^ssible for Indian Ocean L% 4 sitnnias and 
^MeturetatiiaSy and such boats will assuredly come. For a long 
®ixtte, perhaps, we may not have them so vast and luxurious as 
P t)ie Cunarders of to-day, but with engineering making headway 
it is there is reason to believe they will be as fasU 
|:It should \x'. a simple matter, as wealthy passengers increase 
|?>hd mail subsidies arc adjusted, to cut down the ten days 
|‘:between Colombo or Madras and Fremantle to six days. 
I'lThat gives seven day: betw’een London and Madras, six days 
i;|fliiore to Fremantle, and another three days to Melbourne. 

as appears <]uite practicable, there were fast through railway 
j 4 icomniunication through India ns far as Burma, and thence vtd 
liihe Malay Peninsula to Singapore, it is not going too far to 
l^jpredict that Australian passengers and mails w'ill one day W. 
lurried to the latter point and shipped thence to Port Darwdn or 
it?Western Australia. This would mean cutting off at least 
l^andther two or three days. 

A One is tempted to pause a moment and think upon the unique 
^character of this proposed new route. The mind dances at the 
possibility of leaving crowded London behind one evening and 
|s6n successive days flashing across Belgium, Germany, Poland, 
^Russia, Persia, India, and perhaps Burma and Malaya. And 
ijthe contrasts ! Europe in her supreme hour of might ; the 
^Jincient and sleeping (or, if you like it so, the awakening) East ; 
iTrAastralia in her lusty infancy just commencing to dream of 
ebationhood. In a fortnight you will traverse the lands of half 
Hhc people in the world. Wliat a procession of colours and 
j^ecds • What a diversity of physical conditions I 


LIQUID FUEL ON LOCOMOTIVES. 

The Kn^ineerin^ Review gives some interesting 
ttirticulars al)out the use of oil fuel for locomotives, 
lie writer points out that the bar to its extensive 
doption in this country is its cost, the freight 
lone from the oil-field amounting to 20s. or more 
ler ton :— 

Taking its evaporative efticiency at Hlb. of water per pound 
fdil as against approximately 81 b. of water per ]K)und of coal, 

1 will be seen that contlilionsarc against its economical employ- 
lint. Its advantages in oilier directions are however manifold. 

^ were, succinctly slated by Mr. T. Mein of the (ireat 
Railway at a recent discussion on the subject at a meet- 
\g of the Inslitiilion of Mechanical Engineers. As is w'ell 
down, many of the engines on this railway arc fitted for oil- 


. burning, consequently Mr. Mein’s remarks possess the weight 
belonging to an extensive experience. There is less w'ear and tear 
on the nre-lx)x plates, because there is not the same scarify¬ 
ing action of the moving fuel due to the sharpness of the 
blast necessary for the consumption of a certain amount of coal. 
A larger blast-pipe orifice can be used, with resultant reduction 
in back pressure in the cylinders. There is also an absence of 
smoke when the admission of air and steam and fuel are 
properly regulated, while the emission of sparks is practically 
avoided. Another advantage is the reduction of labour for the 
fireman, who has not to shift about 40 lb, to 45 lb. of coal 
every mile that was run. Further, there is more rapid steam 
generation and saving in storage room. 

The quantity of fuel capable of being got through the burner 
used on the Great Eastern RailW'ay is about eighty gallons per 
hour, and one oil-burning engine has run over 562 miles without 
the fire being cleaned. 

An interesting comment on the use of oil instead of 
coal for fuel is found in the fact that of all the great 
railways the Great Eastern is the only one which has 
maintaintxl its full ordinary and excursion service of 
trains running during the strike. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad has also a large number of oil-burning loco¬ 
motives which give much satisfaction. On this railway 
it has been found that 152 gallons of oil were equiva¬ 
lent to 2,000 lb. of coal, the calorific values of the oil 
and coal being 18,500 B.T.U. and 13,350 ILT.Va 
respectively. 


RAILWAYS AND THE STRIKE. 

"Ihe railways always carry large reserves of coal, and 
as the strike had been talked of so long they were able 
to considerably augment these. That the ordinary 
reserves would suffice to carry on a full service for, at 
any rate, two or three months w^as generally assumed, 
so that the immediate and, in some cases, drastic 
reduction in the trains run came as a great surprise. 
The directors knew the strike w'as coming, and had 
plenty of time to get in further supplies of coal; to 
assume that they did not do so is to deny them that 
foresight which, they now urge, compels them to curtail 
the service so greatly. Consequently many arc asking 
whether this reduction is entirely justified by actual 
shortage of coal. An editorial note in the Railway and 
Travel Monthly, after stating that the railways were 
fortunately “able to augment their always large 
reserves,” says : - 

There is, however, another side to the question, and although 
w'c write on this subject quite unofficially, it may be that after 
the trouble is over the railways may consider that the restricted 
services provided during the strike were quite sufficient to carry 
the traffic, and that therefore, after allowing for the smaller 
number of passengers then travelling, the liberal and complete 
services formerly in operation w'ere more than sufficient for the 
needs of the travelling conmiunity, and that for the future train 
services wdll not be provided upon quite so liberal a scale. 
Such a curtailment W'ould certainly benefit railway shareholders, 
and any inconvenience that passengers may fancy they suffer 
from they must lay to the charge of tlie unreasonable coal 
miners. 

Possibly the present inconvenience to which the 
travelling* public is being put may be, to some 
extent, an experiment on the part of the railway 
companies. 
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BENGERS— 

its all-important difference! 

Here’s where the difficulty comes in¬ 
most foods are made to suit everybody, 
and consequently suit very few. Benger's 
is the one Food that can be varied in 
preparation to suit the actual con¬ 
dition of the patient, whether it be an 
infant, an invalid, or an aged person. 

And it should not be forg^otten that 
Benger's Food, which is used during the 
crises of illness, is sped^ly valuable in 
temporary sickness or digestive derangement. 

Use it also as a supplementary food, 
between meals, and whenever special 
nourishment is required. 
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For Infants, Invalids and the Aged* 

A full dAscri[)tivc lM>oklot with information on the feeding 
of invaluls aiul infants sent post fiee on apphcaliun to 

B£NQE11*S FOOD, Dtd., Otter Works, Manchester. 

New York Branch Oflice; oa, William .Street. I 

Hunger's Fwt/ «• so/d iu tins i>y Chemists, etc., m>crywhere, ' 










The Refereadcr is a practical Invention 
combining simplicity and ingenuity. 

It has many uses and is 
indispensable to all who 
value comfort. 

It can bo uoed In 
a chair (as Illus¬ 
trated), In bod or at 
the tablo. 

Folds with one . 
motion of the 
hand. WciRhl 
only 37 ounces, 
it 15 invaluable 
to the student. 
Thehandsbeiiig 
quite free, notes 
may be taken 
as required, 
without any in¬ 
convenience. 

AT ONCE ADJUSTABLE TO ANY ANGLE OR POSITION. 

Mmny unsolicited testimonials received from 
purchasers who are deiighted with it, and have 
ordered others wr their friends* 

In Polished Figured Oak 1 A /C Polished Mahogany 1 C / 
with Brass Pitting I O Nickel Fittings | \gi 

PoBtAgn •ktFO—British IslM.Sd.; Abroad, la 

FREE TRIAL GIVEN: WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


SCHOOLS 

. . IN . . 

England or Abroad 

for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Me.ssrs. J. and J. liaviiii^ ;in intiiTuite knowledge 

of the KKS'r SC1100L.S and 'I t JTORS in this Country 
and on the Continent, will he plea.sed to aid parents in 
their .selection l>y .sendinj^ (free of charge) prosjiectuses 
and full fKirtieuIars of jeliahle and highly recommended 
e.slal)lishments. When writing, please stale the age of , 
pupil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the 
fees to be* paid. 

J. Md J, PATON, 

Educational Agents, 

143, CANNON STREET, London, e.c. 

Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATCH’S List of Schools and Tutors. 

14 th Edition. 1193 Pages. Red Cloth. Post Free, S/ft 
Contains abridged Prospectusci;, Fees, of over 750 good 

Schools (Boys' .^nd Girls'], also a Map of England, and Articles 
on How to Enter the Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and 
Engineering Professions. 

PATON’S Guide to Contiaental Schools. 

240 Pages. Blue Clotli* Post Free, 1/4. 






























^ CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 

‘‘ The Railways that the People Built ’’ is the title 
;r qf an interesting study in the Canadian Magazine for 
by Norman P. l^ambcrt. He tells how the 
■people have eontribiited their nv^ney and property 
Irom three sources :— 

The Dominion treasury lias given its quota of $136,932,179 ; 

, ihfe provincial treasuries have paid out $31),837,060, and the 
^ municipalities have dolerl out $17,9^3,823 ; a total of 
f *90>7S3 j 063. This rcpioseuts straight cash subsidies, hut there 
have also been very liberal land grants, ainounling to fifty-five 
Vniillion acrc;s, all of which liave Ijcen, and still continue to be, 
■; ism enormous source of revenue. 

j ;: Similarly, through the Dominion and the provinces, 
people have pledged their credit to the extent of 
127 million dollars :— 

f■ What does it all amount to ? Simply tlial, lliroiigh guarantees, 
j-^Cftsli tpibsidics, and grants of land, whose value is inesliu'able, 
feihe Canadian people have fed their railways with over half a 
^billion of dollars and 55,292,321 acres of land. 

The public has given nearly all the land that has been 
Shequired by the railways, and has in various ways provided the 
'-Credit upon wliich the roa<ls have been built. Hut the public 
Jlitrhicli supplies the most of the capital in the first |>liicc does not 
’:have anything to say as to how the railways shall be operated. 
,The privilege rests witli lliosc private individuals who are able 
buy the most stock and who organise themselves into a 
'f company. 

V Naturally enough, the people find that it is tliosc 
private individuals, anti not themselves, that arc most 
^considered. “The people are^realising the difficulty 
ilbf getting returns, or even mild consideration, for their 
il^ely assistance to the railroads.” 
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A NEW EXPORT FIELD-RUSSIA. 


Gennans have taken the risk, and to minimise the possibilities of 
loss have established branch banks in Russia. 

W'HY GERMANY WINS. 

Germany is far ahead of us in trade with Russia 
chiefly because she is a middleman, because she sends 
goods especially adapted to Russian needs, and because 
her salesmen and agents speak Russian:— 

The German traders know all about Russia and they know 
the language. They make good use of it ; they lake advantage 
of iiritish ignorance and make thcinselve.s absolutely necessary 
for the transaction of business between England and Russia. 
It should also be remembered that when beginning their trade 
relations with Russia, Germany made use of C^rmaNS plus 
local advice, 

Germany has always been willing to take very small profits 
at firsi, if big ones are looming ahead. Some English 
merchants seem to want a fortune to-morrow when they start 
out to-day. 

Mr. Rowley advises the British exporter to copy 
the Germati methods, shapes and forms, but avoid 
always the German middleman, and to trade direct. 

BREAKFAST FOOD v. BACON. 

Tn the spring number of Advertising, a thoroughly 
alive magazine of publicity, Mr. Dudley VV. Walton 
examines the “ boom ” which has recently taken place 
in breakfast foods. The huge list of cereals and other 
suitable disjies wherewith to break one’s fast at an 
American hotel bewilder the British visitor, although 
custom soon causes him to rejoice in the variety offered. 
We are rapidly following America’s example, though 
this, says Mr. Walton, is cliiefly due to the scarcity 
of bacon, which recently rose not merely to famine 
prices, but bec'ame also extremely limited in supply - 

It needs but little calculation to show that when bacon is one 


f : Mr. C. Rowley contributes to System the first of 
}two articles upon the possibilities for the Jiritish trader 
in the Tsar’s domains. lie points out thiit this is one 
vpf the greatest markets of the future. Its buying 
rpower is contfhually on the increase. It is essentially 
country of raw material, and consecjuently a great 
liiSeld for the leading manufacturing and industrial cities 
the world :— 

"/Russia regards Great Britain as a producer of “good 
Equality.” Russia very much admires “good quality.” In all 
arts of tliC country the British trademark is a voiiclier for 
igh-class material. British manufacturers liavc the highest 
Reputation. 

'i- CKKDU DLMANUKD. 

i:/ Russia is an c»pen market and a first-iale buyer. But if you 
l^ant to sell something in Russia you must let the Russian buy 

I ir goods im the way he is accustomed to. The fundamental 
aciple of a Russian sale is credit. A buyer expects and 7 vi/I 
te bills payable at three, six, nine, or even twelve months 
in delivery of goods. Of course, the British trader is not 
usfomed to such a procedure, and especially is afraid of 
>wiDg credit in what he sees fit to regard as a semi-barbaric 
[litry. If a British exporte»‘, however, is not prepared to 
)W credit in Russia Ire may as well blot the Empire off the 
p of hlb prospects. Germany lias recognised this fixcl and 
consequently gained a percentage of lr,ado very like a 
nopQly. AU trade in Rnssin is done on credit. Even local 
Icr-rNijni Novgorod fair, for instance—is carried on under 
same conditions. 

!*he credit system, gf course, has its risks, but in kus.sia it is 
miy } u, Russian trader pay spot cash. The 
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shilling per pour d and eggs are not at their lowest prices, the 
cost of an individual breakfast dish easily mounts up to sixpence. 

In comparison with this figure, some prepared porridge or 
cereal food, when taken in conjunction with cream, is ca.sily a 
more economical breakfast, and can be dcnionstratcrl to be 
crpially nutritious, 

Tlie opportunity w^as qui<*kly seized by advertisers, 
and Mr. Walton gives some account of the energctii^ 
campaign carried on by half-a-dozen of the most 
prominent breakfast food firms. 

It is an undoubted fact that certain nationalities 
are less inclined to put on unlimited flesh than others. 
The Japanese are remarkable for their slenderness, 
while a corpulent Dane is cxtremtdy hard to discover. 
It is generally a.sserted that the Japanese, as a nation, 
ow'e their slenderness to their large consumption of 
rice. Another contention is now advanced by Dr. 
y, M. Turner in a book which is advertised in these 
pages, the contents of which may be of interest to 
those of our readers whose joie de vivre is minimised 
by an inconvenient obesity. 

1 'hose who are desirous of witnessing the Olympic 
Games, which are to be held between June 29th and 
July 22nd, 1912, in Stockholm, shqyld secure a pro¬ 
gramme and particulars of return passages from 
Messrs. John Good and Sons, Ltd., of Hull, agents 
for the Finland Line. 



DRESS 
LINENS 

Costume Linenp 48 

inches wide, light weight, 
soft finish, thirty-five rt / 
shades. Per yard 

Union Linen Poplin 

in all new shades, lustrous 
finish. 28 inches 1 /I 1 
wide.* Per yard 1 /■ 2 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
86 P. Donegrall Place, BELFAST. 
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** Sheffield Made, Haft and Blade.’ 


IF YOU WANT 

Spades, Forks, 

And other Garden Tools of the 
Highest Quality and Finish, 
ask your Ironmonger for 

“HARDY’S.” I 3IE 2 

and look for this mark! 

THE HARDY PATENT PICK CO., LIMITED, 

SHBKFIEL.D. ESNOLAND. 
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Gold Nibs to 
Suit all Hands. 

Wate^^an’s 

(Ideal] 

Fou^^^Pen 

To meet the requirements of a World of 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen users, our 
FaciDries produce over a million and a half 
Gold nibs every year. The variety is bewih 
dering—every degree of line, medium, and 
broad pointed pens being manufactured. All 
pens are 14 cl. Gold and ti[4>cd with iridium. 

Waterman'a Ideal in 4 Styles—Regular and 
Self-Filling, lO'S and unwards : Safety and 
Pump-Filling, 12'6 and upwards. 

O/ Stationer^ anii frwe/iers evcfifwhere. 
Booklet free from 

L. & C HARDTMUTH, LTD„ 

Koh-i-noor House* Kingsway. London. I 
(New York: 173 Broadway.) 


FILING 


suw 


fttCD TRAM uaag. 


CABINETS 


THE FINEST VALUE AND MOST RELIABLE FILING CABINET ON THE MARKET. 

M l PSR {Capacity 6,000 fellers each), 

j m Top and Base, 5/6 each. 

I EVERY PART FULLY GUARAMTEEO. 

EACH DRAWER RUNS ON PATENT METAL ROLLER BEARINGS. 

Wc also make a 4-drawer V.F. Cabinet (in one carcase), otherwise exactly A m I 
as above ... ... ... ... ••• ••• price / ■ 

NEW ILLUSTRATED “ REVIEW” OataloiTue post free upon applying to “R" Dept. ■ ij 

JOHNSON R. TAYLOR & 00. 35. Coleman St.. London. E.C. 




IMPERIAL. 

The machine that has made the hi^h-priced typewriter a fad. 


ABRIDGED SPECIFICATIONS :-Visible 2-colonr writiii!;. Vibrating; 

Ribbon. Hardened Steel Type. Roller- ben ring Carriage. 3-s|Kice Line-feed 
instantly adjustable. Ribbon Release (cut stencils without removing ribbon). 
Back-spacer. Instantly Changeable Type and Keyboard. Writes in any 
Language. Writes in four styles of Type, all interchangeable. Writes 84 to 90 
characters. Weight 14 pounds. Material, best British. Unsurpassed Durability 
and Speed, and the lowest pi ice for a high-grade Typewriter, 

Mlado at X.elo«Btar In the Largest Typewriter Factory tn the Empire. 

C'ata/oguF .-f impost Jree') gives full particulars of Machine and its Kecord in .Speed Competition, 

THE IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ld.. Leicester, Enelandp 

and H. MOYA, 117b, Queen Victeria 8t., London, E.C. 

_ (AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD). 
















I SOME NOTABLE YEAR-BOOKS. 

Canadian Men and Women of the Time: 
^ Handbook of Canadian Biography of Living 
iCharacter/* edited by Henry James Morgan. That 
^nada has arrived ” is no loifger subject to any 

J uestion^ and this remarkable record of her sons and 
ttughters puts the seal on Canada’s claim to be equal 
dth the best. The volume contains nearly 8^000 
^^ivaxa^ter sketchlcts, and includes the names of all 
;||tOse who have achieved distinction in commerce, the 
lilrofessional and public services. I'here .should be no 
^Biculty in making tliis publication of continuous 
Ifjslefulness by an annual edition. 

^ Who’s Who in lupan.^’ Edited by Shiinjiro 
ilmita. (Kyoshinsha Co.,'I'okio. 12s.) We are alm()st 
^jlt-Englished by the rapid assimilation of our “ dis- 
l^oycries,” Imitation is the sincerest form of laittery, 
Japan is at least uniform in her favours ; the best 
always good enough for her, whatever the source of 
(^igin. This volume w ill be indispensable to all tho.so 
^having business dealings with Japan. (\^pies may be 
obtained from Messrs. kVa me and Co,, 21, Mincing 


.Lane, London. 

? “ The Municipal Year-Book of the United Kingdom.” 
^Edited by Albert E.Cave. (15s.net.) From very humble 
ibeginnings this work of reference has grown out of all 
.Recognition, and will soon rival the Post Oflice Directory 
dignity of nuis.sive proportions. The volume contains 
a thousand pages packed with ’solid informa- 
ppn. For the most part this huge space is monopolised 
|irith the names of those important persons who, as 
Ifblunteers or salaried ofiicials, arc concerned with tlie 
jj^blic service. (What an army! and still growing, as 
cynic observes.) The details are up-to-date, and 
would be difficult to suggest any improvement. 
Alderman Thompson is responsible for the very 
important chapter dealing with tlie Housing of the 
^Working Classes and 1 own i^lanning. (Published at 
the offices of the Municipal Journal, Sardinia Street, 
^.C.) 


J “ I'he Literary Year - Book and Bookman’s 
Directory, 1912,’’ edited by Basil Stewart (Koutledge 
Wid Sons. 6s. net). The survival of the fittest is 
rule that applies very strictly to the literary world, 
and that the ‘‘ Literary Year-Book ” has continued its 
acceptable services for sixteen years is credit enough 
m a competitive world. The type and get-up is all 
;|n favour of the user, and the lists of authors, book- 
i^ellers and publishers are well done, although not 
:jnecessarily exhaustive, after the fashion of some 
MDuals which lack nothing save the gentle art of 
limiting. 'I'hc section dealing with the Law' of Copy- 
^ght is of special value. 

i 'fhe Law of Contract,” by R. W. Holland. 
|9*"6d. net (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons). In spite of 
best intentions in the world, few citizens can 
Hyoid entering into contracts, and such agreements 
€fcii abiding cause of disagreement. This little 
k will come 'as a ‘Z boon and a blessing ” in clearing 


up a few essential perplexities, and will enable business 
men and others to avoid the pitfalls of litigation. 

Two invaluable annuals are ‘^The Schoolmaster's 
Year Book and Directory ” (12s. 6d.) and The 
Public Schools’ Year Book” (3s. 6d. net), the first 
giving general information that has an interest for all 
concerned about education. Like ‘‘ Who’s Who,” it 
grows so rapidly in bulk that a process of elimination 
will soon be necessary, and a mere enumeration of its 
contents would give but a small idea of its value. The 
schoolmaster’s “ Who’s Who ” and the list of secondary 
schools take up most of the space, but an interesting 
feature is the index of educational articles contributed 
to the magazines; whilst the statistics cast many side¬ 
lights upon scholastic matters. The “ Public Schools’ 
Year Book ” gives details of some hundred or so of 
the more important schools, which, instead of a paia- 
graph only, get a page or more. At Mill Hill School, 
for instance, a boy may substitute German for Greek ; 
whilst at Newcastle-under-Lyme the classical side is 
small ; and at yet another it is noted that 15 per 
cent, of the students have taken Holy Orders. Advice 
is given as to the best preparat ions for the professions, 
with lists of successful candidates for scholarships, the 
schools at which they .studied, etc., etc. 

We have'received from Messrs. J. and J. Paton, the 
well-knowm educational agents, of Cannon Street, E.C., 
a copy of their useful “ List of Schools and Tutors ” 
(2s.). Its 1,100 pages contain a comprehensive list of 
schools for boys and girls in all parts of the kingdom. 
'J'he work is copiously illustrated, and the informatioq[ 
given is well classified. PVom the same source we have 
also received a co})yof Patou’s “ Guide to Continental 
Schools,” which i.s well illustrated, accompanied by a 
map. It gives an excellent account of the leading 
Cqptinental educational establishments. 

‘‘ Practical Advertising ” (3s. 6 ( 1 .) is the title of a 
valuable work which is issued by Mes.srs. Mather and 
Crowther, Ltd., of New Bridge Street, K.C. In addition 
to various information which is of grciat service to 
advertisers, it also gives a comprehensive directory of 
the Press, many .specimims of successful advertising 
copy, a London and provincial l)illpostcrs’ directory, 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is a. fine specimen of 
the printer’s craft. 

Perhaps the most inlereiding of all the Press guides 
is the first edition of a Russian work, the “ Gazetnie 
Mir ” (Press World), publisheci at 7s. 6d. (English 
equivalent). "Ihis work contains the most complete 
record of the Russian Press and the industries con¬ 
nected therewith which we have yet seen. The six 
divisions of the book are devoted to the periodical 
publications, agents for subscriptions and advertise¬ 
ments, book publishers and sellers, etc., etc. Parti¬ 
culars are given as to the various languages in which 
the publications issued within the Russian Empire are 
printed, and, on the whole, this first edition fills* a 
distinct need which should ensure its permanent 
continuance. 



. HOW THE JAPANESE 
ALWAYS REMAIN SLENDER 

Prominent Scientist and Traveller Discovers Lond-Soudht Secretly 
Finds Simple Home Treatment Works Wonders. 

Reduced His Weight 100 Pounds. 

How to Reduce Fat One Pound a Day, and then Always Remain SLIM. No Druse, 
Medicines* Starvation Diet, Exercising or Apparatus used* 


Arrangements Now Made to have all Stout R.eaders of this Magazine Receive a Free Copy 
of Dr. Turner’s Wonderful BooK, “How I Reduced My Weight 100 Pounds.” 


On returning from a recent trip, Dr. F. M. Turner, the 
physician, scientist, and traveller, who has won fame and world¬ 
wide renriwn through his writing and scientific rescarhes, 
accorded an interview to Tress representatives, who were 
astounded by his loss of more than lOO pounds of excessive fat 
since they last saw him. 7 'hcy found it dilfic^ilt indeed to 
recognise in the slender, muscular, and perfectly proportioned 
form of Dr. Turner to-day the same man who only a few months 
ago they knew as a semi-invalid, so enormously fat that he 
could hardly walk. 

When questioned concerning his health and remarkable 
change in his appearance. Dr. 'I'urner said that neither illness, 
medicine, starvation, dieting, nor strenuous exercise had caused 
him to lose his excess weight. In fact, he said that fatly 
degeneration had eaten into his vital organs to such an extent 
that it would have been foolharrly to even attempt the usual 
methods of reduction, and he was forced to seek other means 
of escape from his former terrible condition. 

On being questioned further, tJic Doctor said : 

‘‘ When I began to feel the stuffy, cramped feeling inside, 
which, as a physician, I recognised as the first tell-tale syniplom 
of fatty degeneraiion, and when my heart pounded and throbbed 
at times so lliat it shook my whole body and seemed about to 
burst, I knew from these warnings tlial the end was approaching 
very rapidly, and even the examining physician ol a large 
Life Insurance Company, when refusing point blank to accept 
me as a risk, told me I was likely to drop dead any minute. 
I tried every means of reduction lunnvn to medical science, 
but wi»hout the slightest relief. I then became desperate, and 
began to use all the advertised treat incuts I have ever heard of. 
These not only failed to help me, but they did considerable 
harm,‘one nearly caudng my death on account of the powerful 
drugs it contained. Alllrough a physician, 1 am strongly 
opposed to the use of drugs in treating obesity. There are 
also treatments pul on the market by persons who are without 
a physician’s training, and 1 firmly believe that if I bail con¬ 
tinued one or two of the methods recommended by these 
ignorant so-called specialists I would now be in my grave. 

** My discovery came about in this way. When seeking 
data for some literary work I feund a reference to the manner 
in which the Japanese were said to easily overcome any ten¬ 
dency to take on superfluous flesli. 1 knew that the Japs arc 
comparatively heavy eaters, and that theif diet consists largely 
of rice, the most st»fthy and therefore the most fat-forming of 
all grains. 1 had often wondered why, in spite of these facts, 
the Japanese, both men and women, always present such a 
slender, trim, neat appearance. 

“ After having long talks with several native authorities on 
such matters, I determined to give this Japanese method a 


short trial, and 1 was fairly startled to behold the wonderful- 
change it made in my appearance, and the improvement in my 
health that was noticeable from the very first. Aly fat began to 
vanish at the rate of one pound a day, somclimes more. I knew 
1 had at last discovered the secret that had been vainly sought for 
years, and I continued the treatment until 1 had lost more than 
lOO pounds in weight. 1 beciame .stronger with every pound I 
lost, and soon regained all my old-time vigour of both body 
and mind. 

“It made me feel 20 years younger to be rid of all the fat 
that liad formed inside and outside my body. After discon¬ 
tinuing the treatment and keeping a careful record of my 
weight for more than two months, 1 was delighted to find tliat 
reduction was permanent, nor has my fat shown the slightest 
tendency to return since then. 

“Can you imagine my ecstasy of joy and inexpressible relief^;: 
the tremendous load that was lilted from my mind when, aflei| 
all my sufferings, I discovered almost by accident this secret 
method that enabled me to rid myself of roo pounds of fatji 
and W'hich transformed me from a hopeless, helpless wrecks! 
into a perfect specimen .i)f physical manJuKKl again? I have 
now been gladly aci epled by the same large Insurance Coni? 
pany that jucvioasly rejected me.” 

Dr. Turner then went on to explain the treatment he dU-; 
covered, and while anyone must admit that it is a logical** 
method and undoubtedly effective to a wonderful degree, y«i/ 
it 4 s so simple that even a child can understand it and obtaiii 
highly satisfacttjry results. Surely no stout person need any 
longer feel lliat he or she must remain fat. 

Lack of sjjace prevents a full description of the entire, 
method here, but Dr. Turner has descril)ed it in an cxtremeljt' 
interesting little booklet entitled, “ How I Keduced My Weight 
100 I’ounds,*’ and by special arrangement it is now announced; 
that these valuable booklets, while they last, are to be disr 
iributed .absolutely free to those suffering from over-stoutness 
who are sufficiently interested to send two penny stamps for 
postage and packing. The books are sent in plain wrapping, 
and there arc now about 1,000 left. When these are gone he 
may not have any more printed for some lime, as he is planning 
another long trip, and will probably have no time to give the 
mailer attention again until he returns. 

The Doctor’s present address is F. M. Turner, c/o the 
Dr. Turner Co., Dept. 771, 214, Great Portland Street, 
lx)ndon, W., and any requests sent there during the next few 
days will be given prompt attention. All who are interested: 
are urgently advised to obtain this wonderful book, and begin 
reducing weight immediately, as such a chance as this may 
never present itself again. 
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W. T. STEAD. 


T he world has lost c^e of her great men. Journalism has lost a leader and an example. All great, 
causes have lost a force for progress. All oppressed natipns and peoples have lost their mdst valiah|^ 
and whole-hearted advocate. Every friendless man, woman and child has lost a friend and counsellor^' 
This magazine has lost its founder, inspirer and editor. We have lost what all have lost, and more. The worldj' 
alas ! has but too few. men who are forces, who sway mankind, men who have belief, not in their greatness, but: 
in the greatness of their beliefs and of tlieir work. Ilut while sorrowing in the loss, while regretting the removal 
from active work of my Father, we are convinced that he continues as a force, and that his example 
cannot but remain as a permanent gain to humanity. The good that men do lives after them; and as 
the Japanese believe so do we, that a man only begins to live when he ceases to live, since then hU 
example inspires and strengthens the generations to come, without any of the limitations of human flesh.‘ 
This wc Uilieve, and it is in this belief that wc will continue his work as far as in us lies, believing 
that the world cannot l)ut have become kinder, better, and further removed from littleness because of 
the life and death, the living work and the undying example of a kind, good, and great man. Inspired by 
his exami)le, encouraged by his unlimited courage, we will pursue bis ideals, and carry on his work in this 
magazine, without deviating from the ideas on which it was founded some twenty-two years ago. VVe feeh 
that wc cannot do better than reproduce the original programme of the founder, exactly as it appeared 


in the first number:— 

To all .Englisli 

IYterk exists at this moment no instilulion which 
even aspires to be to the English-speaking world what 
the Catholic Church in its prime was to the intelligence 
of Christendom. To call attention to the need for such 
an institution, adjusted, of course, to the altered 
(Trcumstimccs of the New Em, to enlist the co-opera¬ 
tion of all those who will work towards the creation of 
some such common centre for the inter-communication 
of ideas, and tlie universal diffusion of the ascertained 
results of human experience in a form accessible to all 
men, are the ultimate objects for which this Review 
has been established. 

A dail\ newspaper is practically unreadable beyond 
twenty-four hours’ distance by rail of its printing- 
office. Even a weekly, although capable of wider distri¬ 
bution, is of little use as a circulating medium of 
thought in all the continents. If anything published 
in London is to be read throiigliout the English- 
speaking world, it must be a monthly. It must also be 
published at a price within the means of all, and it 
must condense into a manageable compass the best and 
ripest thoughts of the foremost thinkers of our time. 
Hence the present venture. It will be a combination 
of two elements—the eclectic and the personal. In one 
part there will be the expression of individual con¬ 
viction upon men and things ; the other part, that 
whicli gives the clistinctive character and designation 
to the Review ok Reviews, will endeavour, as faith¬ 
fully as if we had no creed or political opinion, to mirror 


Speaking Folk 

the best thought of our time. This is done distinctly on 
a religious principle. The revelation of the Divine Will 
did not ctiase when .St. John wrote the last page of the 
Apocalypse, or when Malachi finished his prophecy^ 
“ God is not diirnl), that lie should .speak no more,” 
and we have to seek for the gradual unfolding of His 
message to His creatures in the higlu;.st and ripest 
thouglit of our time. Reason may be a faulty instrur 
meat, but it is the medium tliroiigh which the Wvine 
thotight enters tfic mind of man. Hence the man who 
<an interpret the best thought of his day in such & 
manner as to icnder it acce.s.sil)lc to the general intelli¬ 
gence of his age is the true prophet of his time. 

. While this Rjcview will not be a colourle.ss refiectioii 
of the public opinion for the time being, it will certainly 
not be a Party organ. Neither Party has at this moment 
any di.sLinclive body of doctrine, any well-conceived 
.system of faith which would justify me in labelling 
this new monthly with a Party badge. Creeds are at 
this moment in a state of flux. Party allegiance is 
governed more by personal enthusiasm or personal 
repulsion than l>y any serious differeneo of political 
principle. Neither Party has any creed beyond the 
fundamental dogma, which both hold implicitly, that 
it is wrong to do anything which would ri.sk the loss oi 
the next General Election. Beyond that no Party lifts 
its eyes. Party, although useful as an instrument, must 
be a servant, not a master. We shall be independent ol 
party, because, having a very clear and intelligible faith. 






|i^ fiOrvcy the struggles of contending parties from the 
iiilhdpoint of a consistent body of doctrine, and steadily 
i|^k to use all parties for the realisation of our ideals. 

iTiese ideals are unmistakably^ indicated by the 
Ipward trend of human progress and our position in 
existing economy of the world. Among all the 
Ig^dcs for the shaping of the future of the human 
^e none seem so potent now and still more hereafter 
^/die English-.speaking man. Already lie begins to 
ibminate the world. The Empire and the Republic 
C^imprise within their limits almost all the territory 
ihat remains empty for the overflow of the world, 
^eir citizeas, with all their faults, are leading the van 
bf dvili.sation, and if any great irnjirovemcnts are to 
bo made in the condition of mankind, they will neces¬ 
sarily be leading instruments in the work. Hence our 
ifjftret starting-point will be a deep and almost awe- 
|ttruck regard for the destinies of the Engli.sh-speaking 
than. To use Milton's famous phrase, faith in “ God’s 
Englishmen ” will be our inspiring principle. To make 
ithe Englishman worthy of his immense vocation, and 
at the same time to hold together and strengthen the 
political ties which at present link all English-speaking 
communities save one in a union which Ijunishes all 
dread of internecine war, to promote by every means a 
fraternal union with the American Republic, to work 
for the Empire, to seek to strengthen it, to develop it, 
ai)d, when necessary, to extend it--these will be our 
plainest duties. 

But how ? Not, it may be said at once, by any 
attempts to interfere with the liberties already con¬ 
ceded to our colonies, or by indulging any wild aspira¬ 
tion after an impo.ssible centralisation. We have to 
move in the opposite direction. To save the English 
Empire we must largely Americanise its constitution, 
and the first step in the direction of thi ' necessary 
development is to compel the Irish to undertake the 
responsibility of managing their own affairs under the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament. Home 
Rule will open the door by which all the colonies may 
yet enter into the pale of our Imperial Constitution. At 
present they arc outside. If the fatal clause excluding 
'the Irish Members from Westmin.ster had been carried, 
Ireland would ha\ c been tlirust outside as well. The 
defeat of that pernicious proposvd will probably mark 
the watershed in the history of our Empire. The next 
Home Rule Bill will not exclude the lri.sh. It ought to 
open the door for the admission of colonial representa- 
*;riv€s to the House of Commons, pending the inevitable 
(Evolution of a true Imix-rial Senate, 
iThe existence of such an avowed ideal will contribute 
powerfully to the realis.ition of that ideal. At present 


the columns of the Press supply that Imperial forum 
in which, pending constitutional transformations, the 
representatives of Greater Britain can discuss and 
assist in deciding the policy of the Empire. The habit 
of interrogating the colonies for their opinion on ques¬ 
tions which are now decided over their heads should 
be developed, and it will give a great stimulus to the 
movement in favour of the enfranchisement of the 
nascent commonwealths under the British flag. At 
present they are disenfranchised by the Empire, and 
yet they are bound by its policy. If not enfranchised 
and brought within the pale by being allowed a voice 
in deciding the policy of the government of the Empire, 
they will inevitably seek enfranchisement in another 
direction by severing themselves from the political 
system over which they have no control. 

It follows from this fundamental conception of the 
magnitude and importance of the work of the English- 
speaking race in the world, that a resolute endeavour 
should be made to equip the individual citizen more 
adequately for his share in that work. For the ordinary 
common Englishman, country yokel, or child of the 
slums is tl?e seed of the Empire. That red-haired 
hobbledehoy, smoking his short pipe at the corner of 
Seven Dials, maj' two years hence be the red-coated 
representative of the might and majesty of Britain in 
the midst of a myriad of Africans or Asiatics. That 
village girl, larking with the lads on her way to the 
well, will in a few years be the mother of citizens of 
new commonwealths — the founders of cities in the 
Par West whose future destiny may be as famous as 
that of ancient Rome. No one is too insignificant to 
be overlooked. We send abroad our best and our 
worst: all alike are secd-corn of the race. Hence the 
importance of resolute endeavour to improve the 
condition, moral and material, in which the ordinary 
English-speaking man is bred and reared. To do this 
is a work as worthy of national expenditure as the 
defence of our shores from hostile fleets. The 
amelioration of the conditions of life, the levelling up 
of social inequalities, the securing for each individual 
the possibility of a human life, and the development 
to the uttermost by religious, moral and intellectual 
agencies of the better side of our countrymen : these 
objects follow as necessary corollaries from the recog¬ 
nition of the providential sphere occupied by English- 
.speaking man in the history of the world. 

Another corollary is that we cun no longer afford 
to exclude one section of the EqjjJish-.speaking race 
from all share in the education and moralising influences 
which result from the direct exercise of responsible 
functions in the State. The enfranchisement of worfteh 



Hwil not revolutionise the world, but it will at least 
give those who rock our cradles a deeper sense of the 
reality of the sceptre which their babies' hands may 
grasp than would otherwise be possible. Our children 
in future will be bom of two parents, each politically 
intelligent, instead of being the product of a union 
between a political being and a creature whose mind 
is politically blank. If at present we have to deplore 
so widespread a lack of civic virtue among our men, 
the cause may be found in the fact that tlie mothers 
from whom‘men acquire whatever virtue they possess 
have hitherto been studiously excluded from the only 
school where civic virtue can be learnt—that of the 
actual exercise of civic functions, the practical discharge 
of civic responsibilities. 

However much we may place the English-speaking 
world before us as the chief object of our attention, no 
self-denying ordinance on the part of our statesmen 
can prevent us having an influence on European affairs. 
The shrinkage of the world and the development of 
the colonial policy of Germany, France, and Italy 
render a policy of non-intervention impossible, even 
if it were desirable. But it is hot desfrable. 'fhe 
pressure, pacific but constant, of a great federation of 
English-speaking commonwealths would be very strong 
in favour of the development of a similar federal 
system in Europe. The Concert of Europe, steadily 
developed, will result in the United States of Europe; 
and to that goal the policy of England should be con¬ 
stantly directed. All the old nonsense about the 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe, of 
sending armies to defend Constantinople, is now 
pretty nearly exploded, even in Printing-House 
Square. We have too much to do within our own 
Empire to bolster up the Empire of the Turks ; and 
it will be time enough to talk of sending an army on 
to the Continent when our fleet is strong enough to 
protect our commerce on the sea. 

With regard to the dark-skinned races and the yet 
unoccupied regions of the world, our duty depends 
upon our opportunities and our responsibilities. We 
have no business to breed rowdies and filibusters, and 
let them loose with firearms and fire-water upon the 
half-civilised or wholly savage races on our borders. 
We must follow the rowdy l)y the policeman, and 
endeavour to secure that the dispassionate voice of 
. impartial justice should be heard and obeyed on tin* 
frontiers of the Empire. Nor must we ignore the still 
weightier duty of the just government of our great 
Indian dependen'ey, with its three hundred millions of 
human beings of every shade of colour, creed, rank 
and culture. 


Imperialism within limits defined by comipon sensj^! 
and the Ten Commandments is a very different thing 
from the blatant Jingoism which some years ago maete;,: 
the‘very name of Jimpirc stink in the nostrils of '■ 
decent people. The sobering sense of the immen^e^^ 
responsibilities of an Imperial position is the b^t ^ 
prophylactic for the frenzies of Jingoism. And in li^^l 
manner the sense of the lamentable deficiencies ah^b 
imperfections of “ God's Englishmen,'' which. resul&| 
from a strenuous attempt to make them worthy 
their destinies, is the best preservative against that| 
odious combination of cant and arrogance which madj^^A 
Heine declare that the Englishman was the mostjf 
odious handiwork of the Creator. To interpret to ih^| 
English-speaking race the best thought of the othw^; 
peoples is one among the many services which 
would seek to render to the En^pire. ^ 

We believe in God, in England, and in Humanity® 
The English-speaking race is one of the chief of God^ 
chosen agents for executing coming improvementSviti|| 
the lot of mankind. If all those who see that coul<|^ 
be brought into hearty union to help all that tends tdl; 
make that race more fit to fulfil its providential missipiij, 
and to combat all that hinders or impairs that work,:i 
such an association or secular order would constitutis'^ 
a nucleus or rallying-point for all that is most vitaii 
i \ the English-speaking w^orld, the ultimate influencO-: 
of which it would be difficult to overrate. 

'riiis is the highest of all the functions to which WjeJ 
aspire. Our supreme duty is the winnowing out 
a process of natural selection and enlisting for hearty^ 
service for the common weal all those who posse$S'j 
within their hearts the sacred fire of patriotic devotioijp 
to their country. Carlyle did not believe much M| 
what he called “ penny editors.” Of the inspiratio*^ 
of the morning papers he declared long ago we hay<|| 
had enough, and by these means he thought we arriy^ 
at the gates of death. But it will probably be thrQU|^ 
the agency of the newspaper that Carlyle's great idpili- 
will yet get itself realised in England. Whatever wS? 
may make of democratic institutions, government bli 
majorities, and the like, the fact remains that th|? 
leadership of democracies and the guidance of demO?? 
cracies Ixdong always to the few. The governing minds' 
are never numerous. 

(.'arlyle put this truth in the most offensive aspect, 
but truth it)is, and it will be well or ill for us in pro¬ 
portion as we act upon it or the reverse. The wise are: 
few. 'rhe whole problem is to discover tlic wise few, and 
to place the sceptre in their hands, and loyally to 
follow their leading. But how to find them out ? That 
is the greatest of questions. Mr. Carlyle, in almost his. 
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^t political will and testament to the English people, 
yrote :—There is still, we hope, the unclassed aristo" 
Sracy by nature, not inconsiderable in numbers, and 
luprerne in faculty, in wisdom, in iTuman talent, noble- 
iCss, and courage, who derive their patent of nobility 
iireet from Almighty Cod. If, indeed, these fail us^ 
ind are trodden out under the unanimous torrent of 
lobnails, of brutish noofs and liohnails, then, indeed^ 
t is all ended. National death lies aliead of onr once 
j^eroic England. . . . Will there, in short, j)r()ve to be 
i recognisable small niK'leiis of Invincible Aristoi fight¬ 
ing for the Ciood Cause in their various wisest ways, 
ind never ceasing or slackening till they die ? This is 
;Ke question of questions on whicli all turns. the 
iinswer to this, coiild we give it elearly, as no man can, 
ies the oracle response, ‘ Talc for yon ; death for you.’ 
But considering what of piety, the devoutest and 
sravest yet known, there once* was in England, one is 
inclined to hope for the best.” 

Our supreme task is to help to diseovcT these wise 
)nes, to aJTord them ()ppj>rtunitv ol articulate utterance, 
;b do what we (an to make their authority potent 
imong their eontemy^oraries. Who is there among the 
)eople who lias truth in him, who is no sclf-set^ker, who 
S no coward, and who is capable of honest, yjainslaking 
sffort to helj3 his rountr\* ? For siu h men w(' would 
learch as lor hid treasures, 'riicy are the salt of the 
jarth and tlie light of the W'orld, and it is the duty and 
he privilege of the wise man to see that they are like 
;ities set on the; hill, which cannot be hid. 

The great word which lias now to be spoken in tlic 
^ars of the world is tliat the time has come when men 
ind women must work for the salvation of the State 
vith as niiudi zeal and selFsaerifice as they now work 
or the salvation of the individiial. | For the saving of 
he soul of Hodge joskins what erierg>', what d(‘votion 
s not possilile to all of us ! Ihere is not a street in 
London nor a village in the country whicli is not 
capable of producing, often at short notiio and under 
slight jwessure, a man or woman who will spend a 
:ouple of hours a week every week in the \'ear, in more 
Dr less irksome \ olmitary exertions, in order to snatch 
the soul of Hodge Joskins from everlasting burning. 
But to save the country from the grasp of demons 
iimimerable, if) prevent this Empire or this Kepublic 
becoming an incarnate demon of lawless ambition and 
iniel love of gold, how m,iny men and w^onicn are willing 
to Spend even one hour a month or a year ? For Hodge 
foskins innumerable are the multitude of woj kers ; for 
English-speaking race, for the ernbodimeni of many 
millions of Hodges, how few are those who w'ill exert 
^emselves at all ! At ciections there is little canvass¬ 


ing and excitement; but excepting at those times the 
idea that the State needs saving, that the democracy 
needs educating, and that the problems of Government 
and of reform need careful and laborious study is 
foreign to the ideas of our people. The religious side of 
polities has not yet entered the minds of men. 

Wliat is wanted is a revival of civic faith, a quicken¬ 
ing of spiritual life in the political sphere, the inspiring 
of men and women with the concfption of what may 
be done tow^ards the salvation of the world, if they will 
but bring to liear upon public affairs the same spirit of 
self-sacrificing labour that so many thousands manifest 
in the ordinary drudgery of parochial and evangelistic 
work. It may no doubt seem an imp()ssil)lc dream. 

(^an those dry bones live ? 'iliose wlio ask that 
question little know the infinite j)ossibilities latent in 
the heart of man. 'i'he faith of Loyola, what an unsus- 
fjeeted mine of enthusiasm did il not syning upon 
mankind ! “ The Old World,” as llacaulay remarks, 

was not wide enough for that strange activity. In 
the depths of the l^eriivian mines, in the hearts of the 
African slave caravans, on the shores of the Syjice 
Jslands, in the observatories of ('liina, the Jesuits were 
to be found. Uhey made converts in regions where 
neither avarice nor curiosity had t(’mjDted any of their 
countrymen to enter; and j)rea('hed and disymted in 
longues of which no other native of tlie West under¬ 
stood a word.” 

How was this miracle effected ? By tlie preaching 
of a man wdio energised the activity of the Church by 
the ideals of chivalr\' and the strength of military 
discipline. What we have now to do is to energise and 
elevate the politics of our time by the enthusiasm and 
the system of the religious bodies. 'Ihosc who say that 
it is impo.ssible to raise uj) men and w'omen ready to 
sacrifice all that they po.ssess, and, if need be, to 
lay down their lives in any great cau.se that appeals 
to their higher nature, should spare a little time 
to watch the recruiting of the Salvation Army 
for the Indian mission-field. 'Jhc delicate dress¬ 
maker and the sturdy j>uddler, the young people 
raised in the den.sest layer of English commonplace, 
)irtder the stimulus of an appeal to the instincts of 
self - .sacrifice and of their duty to their brethren, 
abandon home, friends, kindred, and go forth to walk 
barefoot through India at a lieggar’s pittance until 
they can j)ick up sufficient words of the unfamiliar 
tongue to deliver to these du.sky strangers the message 
of their Gosy3(‘l. Certain disea.se a^its them, cruel 
}.)rivations, and probably an early death. But they 
slirink not. A race whose members are cay^able of such 
deNotion cannot be regarded as hopeless from the 
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point of those who seek to rouse among the most 
enlightened a consuming passion for their country’s 

But how can it be done ? As over 3 ’lhin^^ else of a like 
natupe has been done since the world began - h\' the 
foolishness of preaching. And fjere again let Mr. 
Carlyle speak :— 

“ There is no church, sayest thou ? 'J'he \ (jice of 
Prophecy has gone dumb ? This is evt'n what I dispute ; 
but in any case hast thou not still preaching enougli ? 
A preaching friar settles himself in every village and 
builds a pujpit which he calls a newspaper. I'herefroin 
he preacdies what most momentous dodrinc is in him 
for man\s salvation ; and dost not thon listen and 
believe ? Look well ; thou seest ever) where a new 
clergy of the mendicant order, some barefooted, some 
almost luirebacked, fashion its(‘lf into shape, and teach 
and preach zealouslv t iiough for co]:>per alms and love 
of God.” 

Jt is to these friars that wh; must look for the revival 
of civic faith which will save the English-speaking ra< e. 
For other hope of salvation Ironi untutored d< mo<Ta.cy, 
w^eighted with the burdens of empire and distractecl 
by its owm clamant wants and needs, it is difficult 
to see. 

That which we really wish to found# among our 
readers is in vea-y truth a civic church, every member 
of which should zealously, as much as it lay within 
him, preach the true faith, and endea\i)ur to make it 
operative in the hearts and heads of its neighbours. 
Were such ii. church founded it w oiild be as a great voice 
sounding out over sea and land the summons to all 
men iu think seriously and sol)er]y of the public life in 
which they are called to fill a part. Visible in many 
ways is the decadence of tlie Press. The Mentor of the 
young Democracy has al)andoned philosophy, and 
stul'fs the ears of its 1'clemachus with descriptions of 
('alypso’s petticoats and the latest scandals from the 
Court. All the more need, then, that th(‘re should he. a 
voice wdiich, like that of the //?urzzrn horn the Eastern 
minaret, would summon the faithful to the duties 
imposed by th(?ir belief. 

A recent writer, w'ho vainly struggled towards this 
ideal, has said “ We an; told tluit the temporal 
welfare of man and the salvation of tlie State are 
ideals too meagre to arouse the enthusiasm which 
exults in self-sacrifice. It needs Eternit\', say some, to 
stimulate men to action in time. Put as there is no 
Eternity for the State, how, therij is patriotism j)Os- 
sible ? Have not hundreds and tliousands of men and 


women gladly marched to death for ideas to be realised 
solely on this side of the grave ? 'Fhc decay of an active 
faith in the reality of the other world has no doubt 
paralysed the spring of much human endeavour^ and 
often left a great* expanse of humanit}' practically 
waste so fur as relates to the practic al cultivation of 
th(‘ self-sacrifi('ing virtues. We go into tins waste land 
to possess it. It is capable of l)cing made to flourish, 
as of old, under the stimulating radiance of a great 
ideal and the diligent and intelligent culture of those 
who have the capacity for direction. If we could enlist 
in the acti^ e service of man as many men and women, 
in proportion to the number of those who are outside 
the churches, as any church or chapel will enlist in 
scif-sacrificing labour for th(; young, the poor, and the 
alTlictcd, ihcn, indeed, results would be achievedcof 
which, at present, we hardly venture even to dr^am^ 
l^ut it is ill this that lies our hope of doing effective 
work for the regeneration and salvation of mankind/^^ 

This, it may In; said, involves a religious idea, and; 
w]w.n religion is introduced harmonious co operation 
is impossil>k‘. That was so once ; it will not, always bt 
the case, for, as was said recently in the Universal 
Review — 

A now Ciiiliolicity bus dawned upon Ibo world. All, 
religions are now recognised as essentially Divine. Theyrepre- f 
sent the (lifforcnt angles at wliitdi Man looks at (lod. All have, 
something lo leach us - how to make the common man more . 
like (lOd. The true religion is that whicli niakt^s most men - 
most like Christ. ^;And what is ihc- ideal which Clirisl Irans- . 
lated into a realised life? Kor practical purposes this; To 
tak(; troulde to do good lo others. A .simple formula, but the 
rudimentary and essential trutli. of the whole (dinsiian religion, 
'I'o take trouble is to saerihee time. All time is a portion of 
life. To lay down oriels life for the hreiiiren—which is some*: 
limes literally the duly of the citizen who is called lo die for his, 
fellows—is the constant and daily duly demanded i)y all the 
thousand-and-one practical saciifices wliich duly and affection ' 
call upon us to make for men. ^ 

'Jo establish a periodical circulating Ihroughout the;:' 
English-speaking world, with its affiliates or associates^? 
in t'vcry town, and its correspondent.s in every village^' 
read as men used to read their Ifibles, not to waste aa:] 
idle hour, l)ut to (lisco\'er the w ill of God and their duty| 
to man—whose stall and readcTs alike are boun(i| 
together by a common faith, and a readiness to dloi^ 
( onimon service for a common end that, indeed, is aila 
object for which it is worth whih‘ to make some sacrificed 
Such a pul)li(:ation so supportetl would be at once an? 
edut ation and an inspiration ; and who can say,;? 
looking at the [)r(;sent condition of England and of 
Amerit a, that it is not needed } 


This is our programme, and we trust that wc may in the future be able to write as did he who drew up 
that programme when, after twenty-one years, he said : “ Nor can anyone discover in these forty-two volumes 
a page which does not ring true to the keynote sounded in the first number of the Review.” 'To follow in his/ 
footsteps, to carry out his ideals, is our worthy and inspiring ambition-- an ambition which we are firmly 
convinced his example will enable us to realise, thus 
attaining more iicarly tlie goal which he had indicated 
in the beginning and worked towards during the whole 
of his life. 
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‘‘ God buries His workmen, but 

rarrics on His work,’" lohn 

Forward! w- \ ^ • u p^- 

AVesJc)’ .V, .saying here fits our ease. 

TJie progress of the world is no 

jer traced by the hand of our chief. No longer is 

Lt progress 

:kened and ...■ 
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ble plane by v . . 

strenuous en- v'- ' 
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imiity. But the 

^riist of his wil^ ■,. 

has' (Tcctcd, 








pj^d will be re- A Last Glimpse of the “' 

llotdedj though 

with his pen^ yet with his purpose. 

|| Idrst in the throng of memoraVile 

' The **Titanic tjvenls that have accelerated pro- 
* gress in April, 1912, must be 
ranked tlie tragic occurrence bence- 
l^th for ever associated with his name. The sinking 


A Last Glimpse of the ^'Titanic” leaving Queenstown. 


of the Titanic was an assemblage of horrors. As the 
sl(.)ry is sluw'ly ground out, the horrors deepen. To 
conceive them all, and to narrate them all, would 
require the imagination of a Dante. What Inferno 
cpuld equal that tangled mass of fifteen hundred men 
and women and children struggling for more than an 

hour in the ice- 

.. . ■ —I I ——i—^ cold water, and 

:/ * ., ■ i .. ^ " sending up to 

* = ■ ■ . r ' H eaven vain 

;; ;■ for help, 

■ their shouts and 

.groans blending 

\ along-drawn 

^ ' ; * y ' chorus of anguish 

^ . ,1 that slowly sank 

m ■ into the silence 

of death.? Nor 
there want- 
i, ,ng great gleams 

the rich red 

tank” leaving Queenstown. proofs of moral 

grandeur. 

But this human Golgotha is a 
^ Golgotha of retjemption. These 

Ife Through Death, hundred souls have not 

passed through the pains of death 
in vain. For every life lost in this disaster, hundr^ds^ 
maybe thousands—of other lives will be saved. The 


Life Through Death. 




nrrogaAce of a false security has been humbled. 
Numberless precautions are suggested, many are 
already being adopted, which will diminish the risks 
of sea travel. All nations will unite in perfecting the 
means of communication arul of deliverance. Never 
again may the officials of private companies have it in 
their power to coin money out of the agony of hopes 
deferred by withholding news. Nor will private 
messages take precedence over the lists of saved and 
missing. The ocean will be more rapidly inter, 
nationalised than any land or canal has yet been. In 
the struggle with the great waters all men will be 
comrades and allies. 'I he vast convulsion of human 


sorrow through which we are passing will supply the 

motive force for a fraternity as world-wide. And the 

movement lor the relorm of our mercantile marine, for 

improvement in the conditions under which seafarers 

habitually work, for the emancipation of the serfs of 

the sea, will, after this baptism of multitudinous death, 

p.lutige forward on its voyage of victory. The sad 

story, and its imperative sequel in items of reform, 

are referred to elsewhere in this magazine. Suffice 

it now to say that the loss of the Titanic, though 

sore be the hearts that confess it, will be a red milestone 

on the path of progress. It wall be the era whence man 

will date his new' brotherhood in the mastery of the seji. 

Another great cause of which our 

r 1 L „ » , chief was one of the earliest and 

Irish Home Rule. . n- j 

most unflinching advocates entered 

last month on the first of what 

promise to be its final stages of victory. The Home 

Rule Bill was read a first time in the House of Commons. 


1 he debate began just as our chief was sailing out of 
the English ('hanncl. And the week after it ended 


another leader in the movement had passed into the 
Unseen. Justin McCarthy and W. T. Stead were not 
permitted to enter the long-promised land of the self- 
governed Irish nation, but both had “stood where 
Moses stood.” The last General Election was their 
Pisgah, and glad w'ere their eyes to “ view the land¬ 
scape o’er.” “ Third time’s catchy time ” runs the 
Northern proverb ; and certainly the third Home Rule 
Bill has prospects of success vastly beyond any of its 
predecessors. True, it was not first formulated, like 
our Colonial Constitutions, at a National Convention— 
a method which our chief had long advocated. But the 
next best step was taken. The measure was, after its 
first reading, submitted to the Irish National (in¬ 
vention and adopted with entire unanimity as well as 
with vast enthusiasm. The short shrift dealt by a 
similar convention to an earlier project of Irish self- 
government made this result by no means a foregone 
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The late Mr. Justin McCarthy. 

conclusion. It was all the more welcome. The effec 
was dramatically heightened i)y the presenc^e of Ml 
Gladstone’s grandson, who w as received with bccomin, 
rapture. The convention W'as held, (uriously enougl: 
on April 2 ^}rd, the day of Shakespeare and St. George 
I^erhaps few more effective steps tlian this have beei 
taken to cement;into one the English-speaking famil; 
over which, as Carlyle insisted, Sfiakespcare is king 
and never was the foul dragon of hatred toward 
England .dealt a doughtier l)U)w than by the measuri 
which Ireland adopted on St. George’s Day. 

Mr. Ascjiiith’s speech in introducinj 
The the measure was, as is usual witl 

Two Irish Chambers. a model of lucidity. Johl 

liull may think at times that tb 
Prime Minister is carried along too far by his Welsl 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but there are tw^o thing 
about Mr. Asquitji which good old, often puzzle-headed 
John likes exceedingly. One is, Mr. Asquith say 
what he means quite plainly and clearly, and leave 
John in no shadow of doubt as to his meaning. Thi 
other is, what Mr. Asquith says he will do he mean 
quite decidedly to get done. And that he is not Uu 
brilliant—John distrusts brilliant genius—and neve] 











; 16 ng-wincle(l are other qualifications \vhi(’h lielp to 
explain the asi'cndency of Mr. Asciiiilli over men that 
would otherwise l;)e •perhaps suspicious of his jxjlicy. 
I'liese elements enhanced thc^ value of his exposition. 
Irish Home Rule is to be but the first stej) in “a 
larger and more compreh(Misi\e poli( y ol the Iniled 
■Kingdom and liinpire.’' It is to l)e under the supreme 
authority of the lm|)erial Parliament. 'I'he Irish 
Parliament is to consist of two Houses a House of 
Representatives of 164 niernbers (sc; from Ulster, 
41 from Leinster, 37 fioin Munster, 25 from Utamaught, 
and 2 from the Unix ersities) ; and a Senate of forty 
members sitting for eight years, nominated fiiist 
by the imperial (Joxc'rnment, sul)se(]uently by tlie 
Irish Ci(»verninent. Ol the Senate* it may be at once 
conceded that its constitution does not accord with 
general democratic sent inn . Hut we understand 
that the id(‘a ernafialcd. not orn the laberal (lovern- 
ment, but from the 1‘rish leaders, who insisted on a 
Senate that was nominated. Mr. Redmond assured 
the UonviMition tlial in his judgment such a. Scaiale 
w-as more democratie than a Senate eleeled on a narrow 
franchise : - 

3 h: wiiiilctl 11k.‘ Stroud CIiainl)t;r crowded fioin the first with 
nn?n who liad not been prtrlisiins of the Nationalist Parly ia the 
past at all—nii.n of l»usiiu:ss :ind atfairs, men of comnuace, men 
representing t.h<' professions, arts, science, literature of Ireland, 
men having I ■ sl;dies in the country. 


set the. new' Government on its feet. So at the 
beginning Ireland will be subsidised to the tune 
of two millions a year. Irish taxes will be 
collected !))■ the Imperial GoNernnient, and the 
amount raised by Ireland will l>c transferred to 
the Irish l^xchetjuer.. 'Hie Irish Rarliarnent may 
raise or reduct; the old taxes and impose new 
ones, niiiy deal with ICxt ise, l)ut n<;t with Cus¬ 
toms. Free 'Prade between (rreat Ih'itain and 
Ireland is secured. 'I’he transfer of th(; l\)st 
Oflice to the Irish Government, instead of keeping 
it as an Imjierial concern, strikes one as a back¬ 
ward step. Old Age Pensions, National Insurance, 
Royal Irish (onstabulary. Post Office Savings 
Hank, are temporarily reserved in Imperial hands, 
to be translerred later. The relations between 
the Irish and Imperial F\che(|uer will lx* luljusttid 
by an Exchequer (AmimitLei*. |({»Iin Hull may, per¬ 
haps, grumble at having to j)iit his hand so 
deep in his pocket, may' e^en question llu? tiook- 
keeping oi the arrangt‘me^]: but Jet him r(‘ii)eml)er 
that Irish jgoocbwill is an Imperial and intc'rnational 
a.sset worth hiindretls of millions ex ery \ear. and to 
secure it at the cost of an annual (Oiiple of millions is 
onc^ of the best bargains wbit li even he* has ever made. 


Whether Mr. Redmond’s hopes are 
realised or not, the i-ight-v eurs^ Sena¬ 
tor r(4)n*senis. not a pcrmanenl 
obstruction like our old Peers, but 
simply a temporary cluteh of the past 
upon the ])resent not a l)ad device 
for ensuring steadiness of wxirking in 
a new political machine. In (‘ase of 
a deadlock the two Houses would sit 
•and vole together. Irish Members 
will be retained at Westminster, but 
only U) tlie nutuber of fortv -two. 

The financial ar- 


Irish Finance. 


ran gem (ruts are 
not exactly ideal. 


Hut that any prac¬ 
tical solution can be found for so 
:!:(X)mplicated a ])roblvMn is sonu‘lhing 
yto be tbankinl lor. At present Ire- 
.:,land receives from the Imperial e\- 
^chequer above what she pays into it 
a sum of about a million and a half 
^sterling. 'Phis deficit will continue for 
; a and an additional grant of 



’ihalf a millioiu dwindling war i)y h] u. 

year to £200.000, will he made, to Mr. Redmond Addressing the Great Home Rule Demonstration in Dublin. 












'■^--i"'''''pioGig§s";'op ■■■'^TkE'' World, 


The Irisli Parliament may not 
Checks meddle v\'ith the Crown in the 

and inakini^ of peace or war, witli the 

Safeeruards. Navy q|- Army, with dii^nities and 

lionours, treaties, or treason, with 
arneinjinent ol the Home Rule Act, nr with the ri^ht 
of appeal to the Privy Council on all Irish Ads or 
with Jrish land piircliase. It may not enact privilege 
or disability, endowment or deprivation for any form 
of religion, or make any religious l)elief or ceremotn' 
necessary to the validity of marriage. Its Acts are 
lurther subject to veto or postponement by the Imperial 
Executive (the King and Cabinet) or by Imperial 
Parliament. 'J’hey ( an also be nullified or overridden by 
tin; Imperial Earlianjenl. l)is])utes may be sent first to 
the Irish t!oiirt of Apjx-ab sec'ond to the Privy Council. 

'fo say thal these provisions do not 
j)r(‘('lude endless possibilities of 
incMo.i IS to utU‘r a criticism tliat 
applies to any political system in 
this workaday woild. kelianc'.e must always be plac'ed 
on some lubrication of goixlwill and common sense. 
W ithout tliese the l)est system on earth Vould soon 
|)rove unworkable. Ihit the Irish people are not “ die¬ 
hard Peers,’' or cultivators of a fine Milnercsciue dis- 
ic'gard of consecjuences. 'lhe\’ work well in the C'<donial 
and American (iovernmenls. liut Ulster ? Is not 
Ulster lient on causing friction, to use the mildest 
word ? Will she not make Home Rule unworkable ? 
Merely to sneer at “ Ulsteria ” is no answer to these 
([uestions. Liberal critics will perhaps allow us to 
suggest thal ridicule is no argument, lo laugh at a 
pugnacious man may compel him to fight; to treat 
him with respect may help him to sober down and 
forget his anger. 'I’he first thing to point out is that 
e\'en if Ulster resolved to be treated as a sej)arate unit, 
a single l)\-elcction might turn her vote as a province 
into one for Home Rule. At present Ulster sends 
thirty-five Members to Westminster—siwainteen lor 
Home Rule, eighteen against. One-half of the province 
has declared for Home Rule. The luisiness men of 
PxilfasL, if they are not too much held up to ridicule, 
will begin to see that for one-half of one out of llu^ 
four provinces to (laim to nullify the (xmstitutionally- 
expressed purjmse of the three and a half provinces is 
not l)usiness. 'I'hen, too, we liave reason to expect that 
the first nominees to the Senate wfill consist of the 
flower of the business men, the thinkers and designers 
who belong to the Northern province ; and Ulster may 
find herself in a position of advantage in the Upper 
House, in any case, tlu*titli‘ and place of Senator will 
have a soothing effect upon the nerves of some leading 
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men (and of their ladies) who are rujw panic-stricken 
at the thought of Home Rule, ^Aml Ihe feeling for the 
solidarity of Labour whic h has been increasing during 
the last tw'cnty \t:ars has helped to bring Protestant 
and Uatholic working-ineii of Belfast into more elTective 
accord. If an honest attempt is made to have* industrial 
Ireland well represented in the lu vv Senate', Ulster will 
probably settle down. 'J'he vision of this better time ! 
irradiaU'd Mr, ChurchiU’s lirilliant s[)eech on the 
second reading. It was certainly one of the most 
persuasive pleas ever addressed to political opponents. 
It is bound to have an effec t on Ulster. 

As Irish nationality is recognised 
Welsh by the Home Rule Hill, so in 

Disestablishment. mjothcT WMy the distinctive 

nationality of Wales is involved ^ 
by the Welsh iJiscstablishment Hill which Mr. McKenna/ 
introduced on the iiistoric* 23rd of April. '.Fhe Home 
Secretary rested his ease (\liicily on the sustained 
unanimity of the national demaiid. 'I'hc provisions of 
the Hill are gradual in ojieration, and by no means 
drastic' in ultimate effect. 'I'he income of tlu* Welsh 
dioc eses in tc)o 6 was £556,000. Of this sum the larger 
part, £2(;6 ,ooo, coinc's from voluntary contrilnitions, 
and is untouched by the Hill. Of the remaining 
£260,000, which comes from endowments, the Bill 
would take away £172,500, leaving £87,500. 

So that tlie total income of the 
Only 31 pep cent. Welsh duirch woiild eventually- 
Reduction. be reduced from £55f>,ooo to 

£.L'^,v5oo— a. diminution of about 
31 |)er cent. But out of endowments now*^ being 
taken over by the State every existing incumbent will' 
continue to receive his present stipend. Mr. McKenna 
reckons that forty } car.s will pass liclorc these interests . 
are extinguisherd, so that the disestablished Church will 
have more than a. generation in whicli to adapt itself to 
altered circumstances. If it adds to its voluntary con¬ 
tributions enougli to rai.se ^its income each year 1 per 
cent, above the previous year, it will in forty years 
have more than made good the loss from disestablish¬ 
ment. '.I’hiis reduct^cl to prt)|)(‘r proportions the change 
should not be considered deadly to any vigorous Church. 
Alreadv the income from voluntary sources is, as has 
been shown, considerably greater than lliat from 
endowments ; and the stimulus of disendowment will 
surely produc e more than r per cent, increase per 
annum. The dise.stablished Churc!h will have power to 
set up a representative body which may lie incor- 
porat(‘d under cdnirter. To this bod>^ the Welsh (Com¬ 
missioners ap|)ointed lor tlie piirixise will transfer 
tlie four cathedrals and the palaces, all the churches 
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l&ncl parsonages, all modern endowments, and such 
l^art of the glebe as is not included in ancient endow- 
iornents. Of the alienated endowments those at present 
^applied to the Welsh bishoprics ifnd chnptcT will go 
rto the University of Wales, its colleges, museum, and 
Uila'ary ; while the parochial endowments will be made 
over to the county councils fur cliariud)lc and |)ul)lic 
I purposes. 

f]- A gratifying surn of the times is 

I controversy <-he i.ni)ruvf.l torn- und temper of 
5:1 Without Venom, this 1 )isestablishment controversy, 
'I'lu* debate in Parliament occa- 
|«ionally sank into the old acrimony of Church versus 
Dissent, and some of the lirebrands of tin; Op])osition 
^flared luridly in the “ new style ” approved by their 
deader. Hut the drum ec i lesiustic has not been beaten 
'IWith the old sa\’age vehemence, 'bhe Archbishop of 
fc Canterbury lias sta an admirable example. He admitted 
l/Jat Carnarvon that “ th(' change was advocated by 
l^many high-minded, honest Christian men, and he 
I’;,criticised, not tlieir motives, but tlieir policy.” He also 
^■"granted that “ the four Welsh dioceses had a distinct 
?'Chara('ter of their own, and had a .special (daim for 

V d«?siring consideration of their own circumstances and 
I’poliey.” Thesir frank demands cut tlu’ nerve of the old 
■^francour, which charged Disestablishers with impiety 
|:ind would allow no distinction between the Church 

and west of Offa/s Dyke. And Bishop (lore is in 
£' favour of Welsh Disestablishment. 

■, So genial is the ecclesiastical atmo 

V sphere that just this moment lias 

; Scottish Reunion, chosen for the Established 

ill jC'hurch of Scotland to make olhcial 

i overtures to the United Free Church of Scotland, with 
a view to combining both bodies in a Church wliich 
would retain the endowments and continue to l)e 
recognised liy the State as “national, picserving her 
continuity with the Church of the Reformation,” but 
■ which shall be “ free from external authority and shall 
|,be governed or llinited only by her own constitution.” 

, It will be inlerestiiig to see how this project of an 
endow'ed Church with complete spiritual autonomy 
^; \vill appeal to tht‘ forthcoming Assembly of the United 
^Free Chunh. Much may turn on what is involved in 
Instate recognition as national Chur('h. 

Tlie ei'onorni'' as well as the moral 
cohesion of the British nation was 
Trade. "'^*1 illustrated in and after the 

f■ coal strike. 'I’he *‘essation from 

r^Orb of a million miners, though causine, manifold 
idistress over wide districts, left great parts of the 
^island very slightly ailected. The London County 


Scottish Reunion. 


Our 

Wonderful 

Trade. 


Council anxiously considered whether special provision 
should not be made for the schoolchildren during the 
Easter holidays, but the most careful inquiries showed 
that there was positively less distress than usual in the 
East End and in the central South, where poverty is 
always most rife. The retail price of coal in London, 
though high, never nearly reached the price charged 
in some of the colliery districts. Such is the suction 
of a great world-market ! The railways had not 
recovered normal working and customary fares by 
Eastertide, and there was consequently much less 
travel during the holidays. A notable exception was 
the Great Eastern Railway, which by storing vast 
massc.s of coal in advance, and by aid of its oil-driven 
1 ( omotives, was able to offer the usual Easter facilities, 
and thus secured a record traffic. The Board of Trade 
returns for March were awaited with much curiosity. 
What would bo the outcome of the month when the 
pits were not working, and our trade was supposed to 
be paraly.sed ? The result v/a.s exactly contrary to 
anticipulioii. For total imports and for total exports 
March 1912 beats the record of March 1911, and of 
every Mafth before it. More than 511 millions^ 
worth of exports and more than 6.1 millions’ worth of 
imf)orts are the unexampled figures for March. John 
I hi 11 was supposed to have stabbed himself in a vital 
part by the coal dispute, but thc^ old gentleman w^as, 
after all, only enjoying a better circulation than ever. 

A similarly gratifying result 

appears in the Budget statement 
The Budget. j The Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, wd o 
proposed no change in taxation, reported a realised 
surplus of £6,545,000, whicli he declared to be the 
greatest on record. Another element of novelty was 
that h(‘ made no proposal for the disposal of this large 
sum. li would be kept in liand by the Government 
for use to meet such emergencies as might arise. But 
it would not be used for any other purpose than the 
Navy without the sanction of Parliament. 'J'he 
spectacle of a nation with the means in its pocket of 
building three Dreadnoughts, as contrasted with other 
nations that are staggering blindly into debt in order 
to build more ships, i.s as potent a factor of defence as 
it is a .signal N'indication of Free Trade finance. The 
Budget lor 1912-1913 stands briefly thus :—■ 

Tax Revenue ... 153,795,000 Expendilure : 

Consolidated Fund 

Non^Tax Revenue 33,394,000 .Service .>^37*017,566 

Army. 27,860,000 

Niivy.. 44,085,400 

Civil Service... 49 , 8 S 9»354 
Revenue Depart¬ 
ment . 28,062,680 


Noii'Tax Revenue 33,394,000 


187,189,000 


186,885,000 
Ei^tim.ited Surplus 304,000 

;Ci87,i89,oc» 
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The tptal national expenditure of next year is thus 
estimated to exceed the national Drink Bill for 1899. 

The unappropriated surplus is 
More another reminder of the inter- 

German Warships, dependence of the nations. Eng¬ 
land cannot spend her mont }; until 
she sees how Germany is going to spend hers. We 
have not had long to wait. A fortnight after the 
Budget came out the Navy Law Amendment Bill 
was issued in Berlin, providing for a nett increase of 
three battleships^ three large cruisers, and three small 
cruisers. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg declared there 
was no immediate menace, and rebuked alarmist 
rumours. He was convinced that among the Great 
Powers there was no Government which cither desired 
or was seeking to bring about a war with Germany. 
But “ their military strength was regarded as the 
measure of their value as friends and allies, of their 
importance as possible enemies, of the weight of their 
opinion in international questions.’' So the weary 
waste of increasing naval competition must go on. 
As automatically as Germany increases her fleet, so 
must we, bolding faithfully to the formula of “ two 
keels to one.” 

On this matter our chief speaks 
Never to Fire mind in an article just published 

a Shot. in the Neue Frere Presse of Vienna. 

Mr. Stead wrote ;— 

ThoRc naval armamenls are a real pest, and the irritation they 
cause is mitigated only by the consolation that they are 
approaching an end. 1 am convinced that none of lliose 
Dreadnoughts or super-Dreadnoughts will ever fire one shot in 
a real war. They are like the oppressive media:val armour 
which was increasing in weight just when the invention was 
approaching of gunpowder, which rendered that armour worth¬ 
less. The "airship and the aorriplane will render impossible 
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the construction and repair of those leviathans. These new 
machines will abolish frontiers, render forlresses untenable, and 
destroy the ports where navies are* armed. If ever a great 
European war should break out it will not l)c decided by 
armies or navies, but*by hunger; by (!u‘ millions of non-com¬ 
batants who will be deprived ol fond l)y the stop])age of rail¬ 
ways, shi|>s, etc. 

I'hc rapid adwtia c t)i aviation has 
Ppoffpess afresh advertised to the 

Aviation. world. On A|)ril ihth the English 
("hannel was crossed tor the finst 
time by a woman acroplanist. Women had crossed j; 
as passengers before, but Miss Harriet Qirimby, an 
American airwoman, was the first to pilot an aero¬ 
plane from English to French coast, d'his she did in h. 
Bleriot nu)n()|)lane, ro\'ering the forty-mile distances 
from Dover to Hardelot in forty minutes. Mr. Hamd 
had ])rcviously passed from shore to shore in 
minutes. 'Die Irish ( hannel has l)een crossed a seoontf 
time by flight. 'I'lie Government scheme has be6il|| 
published for estai>lishing a Royal Flying Corps, witlfe| 
naval and military sections, and with a school 
Salisbury Plain. 'I'he victory of the Henry Farmari:^ 
hydro-aeroplane at Monac'o, in rising from and alight-;^ 
ing on fairly rough sea. has set the Governments ili^ 
motion. H.M. battlesliip Hibernia has put to i^ea with;] 
four hydroplanes on board and vvitli special facilities ;; 
for launching the sarntr. We lieer that there are tw6 
dirigibles on Italian warships at Stamjxilia, each 
carrying twenty-four powerful bombs. 

May Day secs the (‘oming intp^ 
Reorganisation effof t (»f the new sclieme of organ^|j 
the Fleet. isation of the Jdect. The change^ 
will be gradiiallv introduced withife 
llie next lew weeks. Broadly outlined, the uctiv^l 



A Hydroplane Flying at Monte Carlo. 
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The Review of R^iews: 



list oi the Nuvy is now formed into tlirce ereat 
\iket.s : — 


Squadrons. 

I'itst . 1st Ratllc Squ;iMron 

2nd Baltic Squadron 
3rd Baltic Squadron 
4lh Battle Squadron 
Second Fleet... 5th J'uiltlc Squadron 

^ ^ 6th Battle Squmlron 

Ihirdl'leet ... 7th Battle Squadron 

81I1 Batlle Squadron 


n.'us**. 

fh.inc. 

1 Ionic. 

I loinr. 

(libra liar. 

II (line, 
riomo. 
i loinc. 
Home. 


Each squadron has eij^ht battleships and a cruiser squadron 
numbered in stHjuence. 'The First Stjuadrcni will comprise the 
newest ships and the Eighth Squadron will be rated lower than 
the nucleus crew ships in only liavini^^ a maintenance party 
aboard. 'I'licre will also be a Mediterranean Cruiser Squadron, 
a Training; Siptadron, and the usual Fleet units for China, 
Australia, and tl:c Fast Indies; also a Ninth, Tenth, and 
Eleventh Cruiser Squadron in reserve. 


'Ihe review of the FIt‘et next week will be the first under 


the new organi.sation. 'Fhe King will spend three 
day.s with his Fleet, and ^iJl witness the use of the 
aeroplanes at; soii. T’lie presence of llis Majesty will 
bring additiotiiil lustre to this historic occasion^ 
when tile clcpartinent of defence which he has made 
peculiarly his owni embarks on this new' venture. 

General Be.rnhardi's book on the 

Military Ethics next war has caused much discu.s- 
and 

National Duty. Jic denounces the' pi‘nce 

movement as poisonous, and all 
tlie peuct.‘ propaganda of foreign Powers as hypocrisy. 
The attempt to abolish war is, lie sa)‘s, immoral and 
iinw'orthy of humanity. A supj;)ressed state of war 
betw'cen two States, though carried on only in peaceful 
conipetilion, justifies the use of cunning and 
deeei)ti(m.’’ Me says tliat as French hostility cannot 
be disposed of by peaceful means, it must be done 
by iorce of arms. “ War with England is probably the 
war which we shall first have to fight out.'* J.ord 
Esher’s ri;pl)' in the Times shows the difference of 
moral meridian under which he lives. He says : Jt 
is hardly com ci\a!)lc that, after two thousand years 
of ('hristian leaching, and in the midst of a people 
from whom liaxc sprung some of tlie loftiest thinkers 
and some ol the greatest scientific benefactors of the 
human ra.( t , sia li opinion should find expression. 
General llcrnljanli belongs to the Middle Ages, and 
his thoughts surg(‘ about in armour.” Lord Icshcr 
adds signifaanlly, “ If these views w'ere really shared 
by the groat (icrmau pcopU*, wc; should have lo admit 
that the entenlc l)ei\vi‘i*n (ircat Britain and France 
rests upon foundations far de(']>er than those of material 
mterest.” Mi». Koliert Harcourt rejoins tliat in point 
of fad, “ John Bull and German Michel, us repre¬ 
sented by their mililant c.xperts, are both in a liliie 
funk the one of the other, liut the actual intentions 


□f each are probably as pacific as tho.se of Mr. Winkle 


and Mr. Dowler.” The onty way out of this obvious 
misunderstanding is, as Lord Esher suggests, that 
there should be a more frequent interchange of personal 
visits. 


T'he rriend.ship between England 
French Tribute France was touchingly illiis- 

Brltlsh Monarchs. trated in the eloquent tributes paid 
by the French Prime Minister, 
M. Poincare, to the memory of Queen Victoria and 
Edward VIL when unveiling monuments in honour 
of both monarchs on the Riviera. Of Queen Victoria 
he said :— 

Slie was a C'onslitiilionjil (^ueen, and she would never have 
thouglil of infringing upon ihc authority and* the independence 
of her Ministers. But from her exalted position she watched 
over the great interests of the country ; she herself studied with 
vigilant attention all husine^ss of a general character; and 
especially in questions of foreign policy she placed at the .service 
of Brili.sh diplomacy the growing prestige which kinship and 
relationslii]) by marriage had s;eeiired for her among a number of 
reigning Houses. The legitimate ascendency which she had 
achieved over the nations and tlieir f.TOvernments was shown in 
1887 and in 1S97 by the celebration of the fiftieth and sixtieth 
anniversaries of her acces.sion. 'I'here never M'as an official 
solemnity which was more like an apotlicosis. Sons, sons-in- 
law, and grandsons of the <^)uc.eii formed a long princely 
cavalcade; Kings walked iu processitm; rajahs, clothed in 
brilliant raiment, had come to offer their homag(‘ to fier who 
since 1S77 had added to her hereditary title the new and 
triumphant name of Empress of India. Canadians, Australians, 
Sonlli Africans, while men, black inen, and men of the yellow 
races had assembled to present to the Mother Country the 
universal tribute of Colonial loyalty. If, during these incom¬ 
parable days, 1 he aged Queen remeiubcred the'.teurs which in early 
life she had shed when she pul on the Crown, she could now 
say with pride that the Ko>^xl dignity which had seemed so 
lerrilying to her youth offered her old age emotions whicli were? 
almost more' than human and pleasures whicli were almost 
divine- Her death threw all the Courts of F.urope into 
mourning ; through her nine children she had had forty grand¬ 
children and lliii ly-seveii great-grandchildren. She was the 
ancestress before whom lOniperors and Kings bowed their heads ; 
but she was likewi.se one wJio loved lo jdace herself in liearl and 
in thought beside the lowly, one who had promised lo be good 
and w^!') had been good. 

In his eulogy of King Edward M. Poincare spokt'- of 
the yjrincely case of manner, the keen common sense, 
the intellectual simplicity, the instinctive tact, and the 
supreme power of adaptafiun which were the charac¬ 
teristics of his genius :— 

llew^as too wise to break abruptly with the past. He did 
not attempt to tear England violently from the splendid 
isolation which she had chosen. G*'nily and M'illi moderation 
he threw his weight upon the helm to change the course of the 
Ship of State. Edward VII. saw at a glance the work to be 
done, and realised immediately the possibility and advantages 
of a combination which wdlhout breaking any existing European 
alliance or understanding, and without any character of offence 
or provocation against any Power, would associate in a common 
desire of peace and labour two of the European nations who 
are richest in their economic and financial resources, most 
glorious in their history, and freest in their political institutions. 
Great realist as he was, be realised that the accomplishment of 
this uiulerslanding did not necessarily involve a formal Treaty 
set out on parchment, and that lo guarantee its permanence 
and solidity it was enough to accustom tlie tw o peoples to mutual 




PJwtoji^raph hy\ \Jl Jpii\U J'rrss. 

The Unveiling^ of King; Edward VI I/s Statue at Cannes. 


knowlrclge aiul npproi:iation, to set up between them endiirini; 
causes of reciprocal syin])alliy, and to est:il)lish ])i?tween the two 
Governincnlb relations of cordial sincerity and scrupulous 
loyally. 

'riie Russian Minister for ForeiL^n 
Russia’s Affairs has made his long expected 
Foreign Policy, statement, and it must lie admitted 
that M. SazonolT well ('<>^'er(;•d the 
whole world. No less an authority tlian Dr. E. J. 
Dillon states tliat, in his personal opinion, the 
Minister’s speeeh constitutes a complete political pro¬ 
gramme. Jt must^ therefore, l.)e taken seriousl)'. After 
affirming the solidity of the l^ranco-Russian Alliance, 
Anglo-Russian friendship was next mentioned, a strong 
point being made that this rap[)r(>chement was national 
as well as official. M. Sazonoff hinted at the possibility 
of Russia being the friendly link between Rritain and 
Germany, and made it (]uite clear that Anglo-German 
friendship would not injure either nation in St. Peters¬ 
burg, a fairly evident fact, since Anglo-German friend¬ 
ship means absolute domination of the Europc;an situa¬ 
tion. Nothing could have been stronger than the words 
used to indicate Russia’s friendship for Italy. There 


are, indeed, those who believe that tiiis fiicndship, 
linked uj) hy the ( hain of Southern S]a\ races Irom the 
Adriati(‘ to the Volga, is the kt ynolt' to the present 
international situation, i\I. Sazonotl loiind the Malkan 
situation “ unsatisfa(ior\Albania may revolt again, 
endaiig(*ring the inl< rt\sts ol neighbouring (ountries. 
Maeedonia shows chronic revolutionary symptoms. He 
considered that P.ulgaria and Servia will remain quite 
tranquil, l)Ul advised 'I'urkey to satisly the educational 
and economic needs of the Christian population. 
Conc erning Persia there is the annoiiiK ement that the 
Ru.ssian troops will return home when no longer 
needed, and that Turkish oetaipalion of Persian terri¬ 
tory is a strati‘gir menace to Russia. Rut it is M. 
Sazonoff’s views on Russia and ('hina, csjxoially 
China’s frontier y^rovim'cs, which an; of supreme 
importance, lie dealt with great frankness with the 
action of the Treking Government in endeavouring to 
draw' Mongolia towards ('hina. Die Russian Minister 
detdared that “ w'C see no reason to alter th(^ aim we 
have set (mrselves, as eondueive alike to our interests 
and those of the Mongolians.” Having deprecated 














|territorial expansion in Asia as calculated to weaken 
f;:|lussia’s position in the Near East and Europe, unless 
tfit be really precious and incjispensablc, M. Sazonoli 
fadded:— 

;■ 1 fail to perceive grounds forcible enough to compel us to 

:adj|tiit that the annexation of Northern Mongolia would be 
,:|^eficiai to us. Our interests require only tliiif in center- 
i-'litinous. Mongolia there should be no strong military State, 
^v^anks to the neighbourhood of the Mongolians, our Siberian 
rentier is better protected than if we bniil fortresses along it, 
vijind stationed fonnidable guriisons there. 

^Russia’s pj)licy in Asia would seem inevitably to lend 
l^lowards the disruption of diina, nor would it be sur- 
|prising if Japan were to adopt a similar policy towards 
untried Chinese republic. 

- 'Hie past month has seen two 

Great Britain remarkable statementvS as to the 

as 

^ . World Power. greut role which this country is 
called upon to play in world 
j^politics at the present time. First, we would mention 
uihe declaration of the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
^'iAffairs relative to the loanco-Spanisli negotiations 
;^bout Morocco. “ d'he friendly support of the British 
he said, ‘‘ lor which the country owes 
a debt of gratitude, will contribute to bringing 
about a result as nuickly as possible.” Still more 
remarkable was the statement made by M. Miliukol}\, 
in the Russian Duma. The cadet leader said tliat the 
suppressed antagonism of Great Britain and Germany 
was the axis around which turned the whole policy of 
the world. World-policy had entered upon a new 
phase; owing to England’s direct intervention Germany 
had been oliligcd to moderate her pretensions, liiat 
had been enough to protect the peace of Europe. A 
truly remarkable argument in support of the peaceful 
effect of a policy of “ two keels to one ! ” 

Wanted Ibat this country should play a 

More fnterest dominant part in iaternational 
politics is very gratifying, but we 
slioiild imagine that, il for no other 
reason than national pride, the people generally .should 
pay clos(*r attention to foreign affairs. When, with the 
loss of ('alais, England lost her last foothold on the 
Continent, we lost touch with the ideas and conditions 
on the inainliuuL and from that time forward internal 
‘affairs have ijuite eclipsed events beyond the Channel. 
That little- strip of tumbling brine, which is worth to 
England the annual interest on a thousand million.s 
sterling, has also washed out completely public intere.st 
in foreign alTairs. 'I'h(‘ nation is wrapt up in home 
politics, much as a too absorbed cook who tends her 
kitchen fire, ejnite oldivious that the hou.se next door 
is burning, and that sparks arc falling on her own 
roof. 


And yef there is enough reasoii for 
Troublous Times interest, not to say for anxiety, 
in Siahi. The international atmosphere is 
electric with dangerous forces and 
menaces, I'here is the Turkish-Italian war continuing, . 
threatening at any moment to burst the limits within 
which the Powers would confine it. Germany, the only 
other deciding world factor, necessarily sore from hex 
recent lack of success, is increasing her army and her 
navy, while wc have yet to learn what will be the effect 
upon her of the fact that Italy by waging war has 
practically eliminated her Socialists as a political 
factor. France is seething with new vigour and new 
patriotic ideals, ready to take offence at anything 
seeming likely to fail to realise the greatness of the 
French nation. The Triple Alliance has been renewed, . 
Italy having secured better conditions, and thus we 
see Germany, Austria, Italy, and Roumania bound 
together for a long term of years. The continued con¬ 
struction of Dreadnoughts in the Mediterranean 
menaces our route to the Suez Canal, while forcing us 
to contemplate division of our fleets. The Balkan 
States are straining at the leash; Austria and Hungary 
continue their bickerings ; while the latter continues 
to suppress the non-Magyar races. Troops are massing 
here and massing there. There are rumours of secret 
understandings and treatie.s—everything is possible. 
China is in the melting-pot; Persia seems becoming 
hopelessly broken up; Mexico and Morocco are both in 
a disturbed state. What more trouWous times can be 
sought for in order to see the need of a knowledge of 
foreign affairs ? And yet there reigns an absolute indif¬ 
ference, an ignorance which cannot be stigmatised as 
comparative because it is superlative. 

In the recently published memoirs 
Balance of Power of Signor Crispi we find a most 

interesting exchange of views re- 
the Mediterranean. , , , , ^ 

corded between the Italian states* ^ 

man and Lord Salisbury, We may be excused if 

we reproduce some lines here, since they show that 

at one time the idea of an alliance between Italy 

and this country was contemplated. They also show 

clearly how it was that Italy in occupying Tripoli ' 

believed that it was approved by England, and was 

astounded at the outcry which immediately arose. 

Crispi wrote to the British Foreign Secretary on the 

question of the French occupation of Tunis^ and 

hinted at the probability that Tripoli would follow 

Tunis:— 

In this case one l*ower alone would dominate Northern ). 
Africa from Morocco to I’-gypt, and this Power would control 
the freedom of the Mediterranean. As for Italy, she would be 
permanently menaced by France, and Malta and Egypt would 



.;osr'’f* ; .'f ". ' ■ ' “ ' 

^ ^ suffice to ensure the position of Cireat 

; l^itain, , . As Tunis cannot be rendered 
. independent and the Protectorate prevented 
?: from one day or another becoming a sove¬ 
reignty, it is of great importance that Me 
provide against future occupation of Tripoli 
, by France by forestalling her in taking 
, possession of that country If we held 
Tripoli, Biserta would cease to be a 
menace either to Italy or Great Britain. 
We are your necessary allies, and our 
union guarantees your dominion in Malta 
and Egypt, Thanks to this union, Italy 
would no longer have to fear a double and 
simultaneous military expedition directed 
against ber from Toulon and Biserta, 

Lord Salisbury agreed with this point 
of view^ and is reported to have 

made the following declaration :.- 

“The occupation of Tripoli by Italy 
must be accomplished regardless of M’bat 
may happen in Egypt, that is to say, 
whether Egypt remain under British con¬ 
trol or in the hands of the Sultan. The 
interests of Europe demand this occupation, 
that the Mediterranean may be prevented 
from becoming a Krencb lake. 'J'he only 
point to be further considered is whether 
the present moment be the best suited for 
putting this undertaking into execution.” 

(rispi fell, and with him his ideas ; 
otherwise it is quite eonecivable 
that Italy would be our ally, and 
instead of Italy and Turkey being 
at war, the two countries might 
well have both been linked together 
through Great liritain. Were such 
an entente possible to-day the Medi¬ 
terranean question would be settled, 
and Austria would have no reason 
for building further Dreadnoughts. 
It would be a coup worthy of a 
great statesman. 
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Map to illustrate Italian Operations in the iCgean Sea. 


Finding small comfort in the news 
The New Phase from the roast of Tripoli, where tlie 

In , 1-* r ' • 

the Turkish War. Italian army of invasion or occu¬ 
pation has made very little pro¬ 
gress, and where the 'I'lirks and the Arabs are carrying- 
on a very successful resistance to idl attempts Lo 
. advance into the interior, the Italian Government 
determined upon a new phase. The Italian fleet seized 
first the island of Stampalia in the ^Fgean Sea, and 
then further islands, including Samos. These islands 
afford excellent leases for operations against iCuropeari 
Turkey, being no great distance from the Dardanelles. 
Following on this incursion into Kuropean waters an 
Italian fleet shelled the entrance to the Dardanelles on 
the opening day of the newly-elected Turkish Parlia¬ 
ment. Little damage seems to have been done, as 
indeed is always the case in these encounters between 
Warships and forts, but the attack forced the Turks 


to mine and block the Dardanelles. Thh was possibly 
the aim of the Italian (iovernment, and they 
may well have fxdicved that so serious an in¬ 
convenience to international and especially to 
British and Russian trade would force the Great 
Powers to pul pressure on the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment to bring hostilities to an end. The exact 
understanding existing between Rome and St. 
Pctersbiiig is the key to the situation, and as yet 
there is very little light on the (jiicstion. One thing, 
howevtT, is elear- that the Italian plan failed, since 
no concerted action vvas taken against Turkc)', nor is 
there likely to be any such a( lion. 

Despite the outcry of llie grain- 
The Closfner shippers of this ( ountry, and admit- 
the Dardanelles, freely that they ha\'e lost 

money and contracts by the ( losing 
of the Black Sea outlet, there is no question that the 
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H^urkish (Jovcrnmcnt lias the right to do so. The 
|l)ardanelles are governed by various treaties, several 
them vague enough, in J841, 18^6, 1871, and 1878. 
:■* even trbatics affecting Turkey, are not inviol- 

ij^able, as Itosnia-Herzegovina demonstrated, and even 
jvalthough, as someone wrote, ** International Jaw, as 
lar as Turkey is concerned, may be defined as a set of 
ii testrictions on Ottoman so\ er(‘ign rights for the better 
usafeguarding of (Ihristian interests,” there has been no 
t^erions attempts made to rjueslion Turkey’s rights. 
I nhere have been f)r()lests from various Powers, notably 
jRussia, as tlic most inlcTt sled party, but notliing more. 
[i/Thc Turkish (ioveninunt's attitude has been correct, 
vdeprccating tiu; necessity, but sticking to its [)oint, 
i::that tlujre must be stmie guarantee against Italian 


Why the War 
does 

Not Stop. 



PJtotograph ^*y\ 


Turkish Mines Exploding in the Dardanelles. 


Although all Europe desires the 
war to stop, and although .both 
Italy and Turkey would be by no 
means averse to a cessation of 
hostilities, there seems not only no way out of the 
impassCy l)ut rather every danger of increasing compli¬ 
cations. And nowadays wars and coniplii^ations affect 
all the Powers, some to a greater extent than others, 
but all suflcT. The reasons why neither comiuitant can 
stop are simpl(‘, hut sufficiently interesting. 'JViking 
first the case of Italy, the aggressor, we find that, quite 
apart Irom her desire to prevent any other Power 
occupying 'JYipoii, tlie results of the war at home have 
so far surpassed e\|)ecta.ti()ns Lluil it is worth con¬ 
siderable expenditure to complete the internal welding 
of the Italian peoph*. J^(‘for(? the 
war there was a growing menaci* of 
Socialism, now there is noru*: all are 
ardently and cohesively patriotii'. 
'fhe war has e\en lirought much 
nearer the h^'^innal and the Vatican. 
Th(?se are real benefits which the 
Italian Goviirnment nalurally does 
not wish to relirujuish. 'Jlie great 
stiiinbling-bloc’k is undoubtediv the 
annexation proclamation, since it is 
difficult to see how it can l)e with¬ 
drawn or how the solution can be 
found to satisfy bi»th parties in the 
matter. Undoubtedly it was forced 
on the (iovernment by internal re- . 
quirements, but it was .a great mis¬ 
take. Turkey cannot accept any 
solution whic:h touclies the prestige 
of the Caliphate, (‘S|)ecially as regards 
the Arabs, since lo do so would 


\Topkaf Freas, 


atlaek Iielore llu‘ Straits (an be permanently opened. 
In short, 'I'urkey says, “ Why make complaints to us? 
It is Italy who is responsible.” And to address remon¬ 
strances to Kome is more than likely not to be a pro¬ 
position enlluisiaslieally entertained by the Powers. 
Twt) points stand out in the 1 realties. Firstly, that 
Turkey in normal limes is bcjund not to close the 
Straits to the merchant ve.ssels of all nations ; and, 
secondly, that the Powers uiuinimously agreed that 
war vessels should not be allowed to pass throiigdi. I^ut 
in time of war 'rurkey un<loubte<ll\ regains her sove¬ 
reign rights, and must take steps to protect lh(\se 
.rights. Meanwhile, mines, fixed and floaling, abound. 
Over a hundred \'(‘ssels of all nationalilii's arc held up ; 
and one v('s.sel, carrying pasrengiTs and mails, lia>s 
Struck a mine, and unk with great loss of life. 


be to jeopardise the. whole stnictunr of new' Turkey. 
Indeed, so evident is it tliat the (aliphate jn'e\'ents 
any idea of accepting annexation, that it is rather 
wonderful that the Italians, instead of wasting powder 
and shot in the Dardanelles and anno\'ing all the world, 
havi; not struck straight at tlie heart of the Moham¬ 
medan world and attacked Mecca and Medina. Until 
someone finds the common denominator betweim 
Italian internal ncuMls and the prestige of the Caliphaliy, 
all mediation must be-useless, since it i.s impossible, for 
the liuropean ('oncert to take drasth' mt^asures. 

it is pleasant to be able to turn 

The New Campanile Italiun defeats in war to 

at Venice. Italy's eonqiicsts in peace, and to 
record that the formcT glory of 
the Piazza of St, Mark at Venice, the ('ampanile, has ^ 




I Before it fell it was a monument 

* 'torVenetian glory ; to-day it is one to endless patience 
% and* persevering labour, since as far as. possible the 
old material was made ust^ of. How complicated a 
task this was may be judged l)y tlie fact that one 
terra-cotta group of the Virgin and Child had to be 
pieced together from the i,6oo fragments picked out 
^of the debris. .But the new Campanile has a deeper 
significance ; it stands as perhaps the first important 
\ work in whivdi the Quirinal and the Vatican have 
co-operated, and more than that even— 

It is IK) longer the sad symbol merely of past splendour, but 
of a new and vigorous life, of ihe new energy, the newly born 
imperialist spirit, the industrial, eoinnicrcial, scientific progress, 
the ambition and seriousness of purpose which are now so 
strikingly in evidence throughout the Italian peninsula. “As 
it was and where it was ’’—outwardly the same, and yet so 
essentially dilferent ! In its aspect the child of a venerable 
tradition j in its substance the result of modern science, the 
new Campanile signifies the union of the artistic spirit of past 
ages, the glory of ancient Italy with the aspirations and 
triumphant progress of Young Italy. 

The Cretans lose no opportunity of 
trying to benefit by troubled 
Euro|)ean conditions. • True to 
their habit, they are now (?ndeii- 
vouring to plunge tlie island into chaos and to insist 
upon political union with Greece. 'I’he Powers must 
see that the nominal suzerainty of 'J'urkey is main¬ 
tained, and it is to be hoped that the Greek Government 
will repeat their prudent attitude of 1908. Otherwise, 
if Cretan deputies sit in the Greek Chamber, Turkey 
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Crete Again. 


France In Morocco. 


would have every justification in declaring war on 

Greece, and then-. A British man-of-war, acting 

certainly on orders ^rawn up b> the interested Powers, 
seized certain Cretan deputies on ihcir way to Athens, 
and reconve3'ed them back to Crete. 'Phis welcome 
sign of decided action in the matter would seem to 
indicate that the Cretan trouble will not be allowed to 
assume serious proportions. 

No sooner did the negotiations 
between France and Spain seem to 
be on the fair road to settlement 
than trouble broke out in Morocco 
in the form of a mutiny amongst the Moorish troops. 
Without any warning, a significant fact which might 
well lead to doubts as to the loyalty of the Sultan 
Moiilai Halid, the troops in Fez mutinied, killed their 
officers, and then rushed through the town slaughtering 
every foreigner they could find. Many deeds of 
heroism are recorded, but, taken by surprise, the 
French residents could make no real resistance. 
Fifteen officers were killed and four wounded, forty 
men and thirteen civilians lost their lives, and some 
sixty men were wounded. Punishment was sharp and 
severe, since adequate French forces were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The mutiny has, however, spread a feeling 
of unrest throughout the country and even into the 
Spanish sphere of influence. The French Government 
has taken steps to place the future of tlie country in 
safe hands and has appointed a military Resident 
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The Pride of Venice: The New Campanile. 
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j -^General in the person of General Lyautey. The choice 
excellent, and now*we may hope that the adminis¬ 
trative confusion ol the past will he ended, and that 
^nder llic firm rule of this able soldier Morocco may 
: become a French Egy|)t. It is l ertain that General 
Lyautey will be supported both by warships and 
largo numbers of troops, and will have practically a 
free hand. 

F'ur so many years now people 
.jjjg have been speculating as to what 

Dual Monarchy, would happen when the Em])eror 
Franz Joseph should die, that the 
^^news came as a real shoc k that the veneraWe monarch 
: had threatened to abdicate should the 11 irigarian 
■ Cabinet not abandon their attitude on the. question of 
the army. AIwuns a sore point with the Hungarians, 
the Emperor was undoulnedly right from the point 
of view of the Empire’s interests. His threat, made in 
all seriousness, had the desired eflect, but it would 
seem as if tlie old wrangles l)etween Austria and 
Hungary are about to break iorth again, 'riiis is 
prol)ably inevital)Je, since it seems as if Hungary had 
firmly made up her mind to ignore the fact that 
words alone do not make a people into a nation, but 
that tliere must be organisation, administration and 
a definite programme. Meai^while in Croatia, the 
Servian province of tlu; Empire, things arc far from 
being satisfactory. It is no new thing for efforts at 
suppression to be made or for representative institutions 
to he ignored, but on the last (xcasion things have 
gone further than usual, and a step towards the 
union of the Southern Slavs has been achieved, thanks 
solely to the mistakes of Vienna and buda-Festh. It 
is a significant fail that the Croatian students visiting 
Belgrade cheered King I'eter as King of the Southern 
SI avs. 1'hc question of the nationalities grows day 
by day more serious ; it will soon lie vital in Hungary. 
It is, however, good to read the recent dijclaration of 
Count Berchtold, the new Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
as to Austrian policy towards England : “ To continue 
to cultivate our traditionally good relations with 
England/’ he said, “ will be our sincere endeavour. 
We hope that the points of contact which occur in 
the policies of Austria-Hungary and Great Britain will 
in the future lie always rightly recognised both here 
and in London in accordance with their respective 
interests, and correspondingly judged.” 

The first Advisory Council of the 
China’s Republic Chinese Repulilic, over eighty 
Faliupe. young men, resolute of coun¬ 
tenance, filled with Western leaven, 
ami rather afraid of the immediate population, listened 


to an address from President Yuan Shik-Kai, and pre¬ 
pared to re-model the institutions of 400,000,000 of 
people whose ideas and traditions ante-date the 
Pyramids. The immediate future is, how'cver, not wnth 
the college-lraincd tlieorist, but with the army and wfith 
the financier. The Manchirs fell because they neglected 
the army, and th(.‘ new Council met protected by some 
thousands of soldiers wfith their rifles at the “ ready.” - 
It is curious to think that in the country where the 
proverb runs, “ You do not use good iron to make a 
nail or a good man to make a soldier,” the whole situa¬ 
tion lies in the bands of the men of iron. Another irony 
of fate is that the country wdiich has always esteemed 
and cherished commerce and banking should now be 
w'allowirig in the most impo.ssible financial subterluge.s, 
the success of which would seem inevitably to mean 
the destruction, not only of the Kepuhlic, but of the 
(’hinese nation as a whole. All these facts seem to 
point towards an early change from republicanism to 
a military dictatorship and the founding of a new' 
dynasty. One thing the revifiution and Republic will 
have done> and that is to inaugurate tlie era of limited 
monarchy in China, to start the nation on its way to 
progress and cohesion—possibly even to intelligent 
patriotism in the place of unthinking pride. Inhere 
should be a great future for (diina, a future full of 
menace commercially, industrially, and, in a military 
sense, to the world; but it is difficult to imagine this 
future under a Republic. Meanwhile thi‘ question of 
loans is of \'ital importance. Ignoring tlie small visiu 
to various foreign money-lenders, we find that it is 
proposed to borrow up to £260,000,000 almost at once. 
The six Powers liehind the syndicate an^ (ireat Britain, 
France, Germany, United States, Russia, and Japan. 
Even ior a stable State with sound government this 
borrowing would be doubtful policy; lor China, owing 
already some £1..;0,000,000, disorganised and undevo- 
lopc^d, with a poverty-stricken population, it is mere 
midsummer madness or worse. It must inevitably 
lead to default or repudiation, and tlien the integrity 
of China is vitally and certainly imperilled. Theories 
are good, money is good; much money without specific 
object is much better to a new republic with new 
officials, but it is not sane polities, it is not business. 0 
The great duel betw^ecn Mr. Taft 
Taft iiiid Mr. Roosevelt has been the 

Roosevelt. outstanding feature of the month 

in the United States. The earlier 
indirectitudes havci been dropped ; the tw^o antagonists ^ 
are now assailing each other with something like the ' 
directness of Homeric combatants. Mr. Roosevelt has 
been found to possess a greater following within the 



^HE Progress 6f the World. 


‘Republican ranks than was anticipated. I'he primary 
elections in Illinois and in Pennsylvania have, to the 
great surprise of party managers, gone in his favour. 
The action of these two States is said to indicate no 
personal preference for the old Rough-rider, but a revolt 
against the tynanny of the party niachintL The 
revival of the c ivic conscience, wliich is so marked 
a feature of present-day Americ^an life, is now kicking 
violently against mac:hine-made politics. And it is 
this new spirit which Mr. Roosevelt desires to stand 
for. Dr. Shaw, in the American Review oj Revims. 
interprets the verdict of Illinois and IV'nnsylvania as 
meaning that the country “ has witnessed jor the last 
time the delil)erate attempt of a Presidc.'nt of llie 
United States to re-nominate Jvimself l)y the use of 
patronage and power in the Southern States, and by 
bargains and alliances with bosses and machines in 
the Northern States.” Up to the present Mr. 'J'aft is 
leading in the primaries. OF the two candidates for the 
Repiil)lican nomination, British sympathies naturally 
side with Mr. Taft, the author, and against Mr. Roose¬ 
velt, the opponent, of unreserved Angib-American 
arbitration. 

But Mr. I'aft will hardly vStrengthen 
American Designs Imperial sentiment in his favour 
Canada. letter on Canadian 

Reciprocity—now pul)lished for the 
first time—wliich was addressed to Mr. Roosevelt, 
and “ w'hich the latter approved as admirable.” 
Mr. Taft wrote :— 

Reciprocity willi C 'aiiada might have at Jirsl a tendency to reduce 
the cost of food products somewhat. In the meantime the amount 
of Canadian products which \vt would take would produce a 
current of business between Western Canada and die Unilcfl 
States that would mahe Canada only an adjunct to the Stales, 
and would transfer all th<‘ir iinportant business to (‘hicago and 
New' Voik with their l»;ink credits and everything else, and 
increase greatly tiic demand in Canada for our manufactures. 

I see this is an argument against Recipiocily made in Canada 
and 1 think it a good one. 

“ Canada only an adjunct to the United States ” is 
one of those phrases which make history. It will 
not only confirm the Canadian electorate in their 
recent vote ; but, as it expresses the policy of both 
the Republican rivals, it may tend to make Britishers 
view with equanimity the probable result of the 
Republican split—the return of a Democratic President 
to the White House. 

The return to England of Sir Starr 

south African Jameson affords an appropriate 
Affairs. moment lo survey the situation in 
South Africa. The direction of 
the Opposition is in the hands of Dr. Smartt, who has 
energy, enthusiasm, and a lo^'e of Parliamentary life 
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to help him in his task. 'rho idea that Sir Starr 
Jameson was determined to n tire from politics is 
happily unfoundc( 4 , and he will continue to w^ork 
towards the realisation of hi.s ideal, when racial feeling 
will have disappeared and Ijoth peoples wall work 
together for the welfare of the country. While,it 
is extremely probable that the piescnt Government 
will remain in power for its full term, another three 
)'ears will [)robably see the two jjarties much more 
closely linked. This is desired by the thinking men of 
the two parties, and every day will bring them nearer. 
A most prosperous year has caused the Government 
to aljandon its schemes of new taxation, which will, 
however, probably have to be brought in when the 
lean years have eaten the one fat one, and this, while 
Ijringing temporary discord in the ])resent Government, 
will undoubtedly, by giving them ruling perspective, 
aid to bring aljoiit an eventual coalition Government, 
Meanwhile money is to be spent on irrigation, and 
there is every probability of land grants to carefully- 
selected emigrants from this country. All this is 
excellent and bound to help towards unity. Meanwhile 
the charms of possibilities of success in, business are 
doing more to make English learnt throughout the 
country than any numFjer of laws or ordinances. The 
native ([uestion will probably remain in the back¬ 
ground, and this is well in the interests of the natives 
in the Cap(‘ Colony, who otherwise would run a great 
risk of losing what advantages th(‘y now possess. 
Rhodesia forges ahead, and is actually paying its w^ay, 
or w ould do so were it not tluit a w'isc course of con¬ 
tinuous development is Ijcing adopted. 7 ’hc decision 
of J^larl Grc)^ to travel to Rhodesia, for the inauguration 
of the Kliodes memorial is in every way a hafjpy one^ 
The w^ithdrawal of the hero of the 

sir Starr Jameson’s famous Kaicl from public life in; 

Retirement. South A frica - due t o medical, 
though, we trust, temporary, 
causes—lias been the? occasion of u very significant 
chorus of tribute to his worth. Most notable of all was 
the paneg>Tic pronounced upon him by General 
Botha :— 

He eulogised Sir Starr Jameson’s broad outlook, wliich had 
enabled the retiring Leader of the Opposition and himself to 
co-operate. Sir Starr Jameson had done a great deal lo bring 
about a feeling of mutual respect in South Africa and in the 
House, and he had given the greatest assistance in building up 
the Union of South Africa. Sir Starr Jameson’s moderation 
and willingness to co-operate for the W'elfare and progress of 
South Africa had placed him above party politics. General 
llotha spoke feelingly of the strong personal friendship betw'cen 
Sir Starr Jameson and himself, and the personal regret he felt 
at Sir Starr’s departure. He pointed out how greatly Sir Starr 
Jameson had contributed to the !a.sk of making South Africa 
a progressive and happy country. His aim, said the rrernier, 
had been to make South Africa one people and one nation, and 
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,this greater work lie had pursued irrespective of Tarty con¬ 
siderations. 

With these laurels Sir Starr returns for a time to 
England. The whole inddent is one which proves 
afresh the miracle of healing wrought by Home Rule in 
'South Africa. The old law of r(‘sentment and anta¬ 
gonism seems to have been repealed in favour of the 

■ higher law of mutual forgiveness and mutual trust. 

A month after Amundsen's arrival 

*aiid”* at the South Pole had been 

V the South Pole, announced to the world, the 
iv■ news has come of the whereabouts 

^iind achievements of Captain Scott's expedition. The 
^latest report of him shows that on the 3rd of 
^January this year he was about 150 miles from the 
e South Pole, and was going forw'ard with a party of 
iifive men. His year’s record is full of the most exciting 
misadventures. At one time the whole of their dog team 

■ fell into a crevasse and was extricated with difficulty, 
: At another lime the ice on which they were moving 

broke up under their feet, and they only escaped by 
■leaping, ponies and all, from floe to floe, and finally 
by being pulled up like Alpine climbers with 
ropes to a place of safety. The gales seem to have 
been chronic and terrific, and the temperature sank 
sometimes as low as 77 degrees below zero. Motors 
were tried at first with remarkable success, but had 
J to be abandoned because of the over-heating of the air¬ 
cooled engines. Nevertheless, Captain Scott is con¬ 
vinced that a reliable tractor could be constructed so 
as to work anywhere in the Polar regions. The 
scientific value of the information acquired by the 
expedition is said to be very great, 'fhe explorers have 
come upon coal, and for the first time fossils have been 
discovered in the Antarctic. Among the .stores left 
by pre\ ious expeditions, the party was delighted to 
find a box of old magazines. A private letter from 
Captain Sc'ott, dated October 28th, shows that he had 
no intention of racing Captain Amundsen to the Pole. 
He said, As any attempt at a race might have been 
fatal to our cliarues of getting to the Pole at all, I 
decided long ago to do exactly as I should have done 
had Amiindsen not been here. lie is taking a big risk, 
and if he gets through he will have deserved his luck.” 

The Royal Commission on Imperial 
The Empire Trade has now been appointed. 

AS An A I • • 1 ** 

Economic Whole. As this is perhaps the first organised 

endeavour to regard the self- 
■ governing parts of the British Empire as an economic 


whole, and since the development so begun may lead 
us far, the names of the twelve appointed are fitly 
recorded here. They are 

For the United Kingdom; Lord Inchcape (chairman), Sir 
Edgar Vincent, Sir Charles John Owens, Sir Hr Rider Hag¬ 
gard, Mr. Tom Garnett, Mr, William Lotimer; for Canada: ! 
G. E. Foster, Minister of Trades and Customs ,* for Australia: 
Donald Campbell; for New Zealand : Sir J. G. Ward; for 
South Africa : Sir David de Villiets Graaf; for Newfoundland : 
Edgar Bowring. Secretary, W. A. Robinson. 

The same presentiment of historic importance calls 
for the terms of reference :— 

“To inquire into and report upon the natural resources of the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
the Colony of Newfoundland; and, further, to report upon the 
development of such resources, whether attained or attainable ; 
upon the facilities which exist, or may be created for the pro¬ 
duction, miinuliicture, and distribution of all articles of commerce 
in those parts of the Empire ; upon the requirements of each 
such part and of the United Kingdom in the matter of food and 
raw materials, and the available sources of such ; upon the trade 
of each such part of the Empire with the other parts, with the 
United Kingdom, and with the rest of the world ; upon the 
extent, if aqy, to W'hich the mutual trade of the several parts of 
the Empire has been or is being affected, beneficially or other¬ 
wise, by the laws now in force other than fiscal laws, and, 
generally, to suggest any methods, consistent always with the 
existing fiscal policy of each part of the Empire, by which the 
trade of each part with the others and with the United Kingdom 
might be improved and extended,” 

About the same time was signed 
the Trade Agreement between 
Imperial Organism. Canada and the West Indie.s, under 
which substantial preference will 
be extended to Canadian breadstuffs, fish and lumber, 
and to West Indian sugar, molasses, cocoa and fruits. 
While the vascular system of the Empire—the circu¬ 
lation of commodities and serviccs^—is thus being 
gradually unimpeded, its nervous system is being 
improved. The decision of the Imperial Conference to 
link up the Emjpire by means of wireless telegraphy is 
being carried out. The Marconi Company has con- ^ 
tracted with the Imperial Government to plant stations 
at present in the following six places : England, Egypt, 
Aden, Bangalore, Pretoria, and Singapore. Each 
station will be high-powered, working day and night, 
and covering a radius of 2,000 miles, and the cost of 
each will be £60,000. Stations in Australasia seem to 
be postponed for a while until questions of patent right 
are settled between the Commonwealth and the 
Marconi Company. When the scheme is complete, 
one of the terrors of sudden war—isolation of any part 
of the Empire by the cutting of cables—is removed. V 



We know how strong his courage, and his faith: He must have bailed him as a trusted friend, 

y So strong, they could not fail him at the end : Coming from lands, familiar, and most dear ; 

And when, upon high seas, he met with Death, Therefore, we feel his passing hold no fear. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 

We confess to a feeling of difficulty, amounting almost to impossibility, in making ‘ a selection for tbb 
Memorial Number among the tributes which the world has paid to the memory of one who was perhaps more 
^ universally known and loved than was any man of his time. From high and low, from crowned heads and 
from nations, from statesmen and everyday men and women, tributes have come. The Press of the world, 
that mirror and voice of the mind of the people, has offered its wreath of admiration and tribute to the memory 
of one who not only made the Press great, but raised appreciably the level of goodness in the world. While 
space prevents even an attempt at adequate representative quotation, what matters it?—^he belonged to the 
world, and the world, mourning, pays him tribute. 


« THE 

William Thomas Stead, whose “redoubtable 
journalistic career” (to use Lord Morley’s phrase) 
has been abruptly closed by the wreck of the Titanic^ 
was born in 1849, father being a Congregational 
minister, at Howdon-on-'lyne, a few miles from 
Newcastle. He received all the regular schooling 
he obtained at Silcoates (Wakefield), .a school 
much frequented 
by the sons of 
Congregational 
ministers. He 
used to be fond 
of saying that he 
acquired there 
one distinction 
of much use to 
him in after life 
—he was known 
at school as the 
boy with the 
hardest shins. 

When fourteen, 
he was taken 
away from school 
i in order to be 
apprenticed in a 
. merchant’s office 
at Newcastle. 

Here he remain¬ 
ed, rising pre¬ 
sently to the posi¬ 
tion of salaried 
clerk, for seven 
years. The firm had some dealings with Russia, and 
this was the origin of his special interest in that 
country. His real teachers were his father and him¬ 
self. He was a true son of the manse ; he was 
^ surrounded with a Puritan atmosphere, and Cromwell 
^ was the god of his idolatry. In after years he used 
to say that the greatest compliment he ever received 
was when Cardinal Manning said to him, “When 1 


TIMES.” 

read the Pall Mall every night, it seems to me as if 
Oliver Cromwell had come to life again.” One of 
the novelties which he promised the public in con¬ 
nexion with his short-lived Daily Paper was dramatic 
criticism by a man who up to that time had never 
set foot inside a playhouse. He dated his serious 
call from the appearance of Dick’s “ Penny Shake- 

s pea re.” His 
pocket-money 
was 3d. a week, 
and the mis¬ 
sionaries claimed 
a third of it~ 
the rest all wemt 
in Shakespeare* 
It was his olvn, 
early experience 
that led him in 
after years to 
produce a series 
of l*enny Poets 
—one of his 
many publishing 
ventures. Even 
as a lad, he 
seems to have 
regarded himself 
as appointed to: 
set the world to 
rights, for one 
of his favourite 
stories was of 
the following re¬ 
mark which his father once made to him:—“ You 
would do much better, William, if you would occa¬ 
sionally leave God to manage His universe in His 
own way.” He used laughingly to adryit that he 
chose his telegraphic address to denote his vice- 
gerency—“ Vatican, London.” 

In 1871, when Mr, Stead was twenty-two, there was 
a vacancy in the editorship of the JS/orlhcrn Echo, 
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The Manse at Embleton, where W. T. Stead was born. 













Darlington. He had long l)een an occasional (and 
unpaid) contril)iitor to its columns ; the i)ropnctor of 
• the paper had <letected in these letters and articles 
■ evidence of unusual vigour and ability, and he offered 
to the young merchant’s clerk the post of editor-in- 
chief. Stead perhaps for the last time in his life— 
felt great diffidence; but the experiment proved a 
complete success. His great (diance came with the 
Eastern Question and Mr. Gladstone s agitation over 
" the atrocities in lUilgaria, He had l)y this time 
i become a fast friend of Mme. de Novikoff, and the 
i Bulgarian agitation app)ealed with compelling force to 
his ardent temperament and religious instincts. He 
came up to London in order to put himself in touch 
/With the leaders of the crusade. He saw Carlyle 
ambng others, who used to speak of him as “ that 
good man, Stead.” His friendship with Canon Liddon 
dated from the same events. T^resently, when Stead 
settled in London, he was the Canon’s constant com¬ 
panion in afternoon walks ui)()n the Panbankment. 
Meanwhile his paper became the most powerful organ 
of th(; agitation in the North of Englajici, and an 
“elector's catechism ” which ho printed in 1880—the 
first of many electoral sheets of the kind—had a very 
large circulation. 

THK “fall MALI. GA^'KTTE.” 


The (Excellent service which Stead had rendered in 
the Press did not escape the notice of leading laberals 
in London, and when Mr. Morley assumed the editor- 
sbij) of the JW/ Mall Gazette in 1880 he selected 
Stead as his assistant-editor. The combination of the 
two men whii^li ruled that journal for three years was 
strong one. It was a union of classical .severity 
with the rufle vigour of a Goth. Mr. Morley was 
political director and wrote most of the leading 
articles. Stead looked ailcr the rest of the paper, 
and was fertile in suggestions. Mr. Morley usiui to 
call Stead ‘Qhe irrepressible,’’ liut in i^ct the assistant- 
editor was during these years successlully tamed. 
AVhen there is a potent mdivicluality at the head of a 


newspaper his instruments catch the dominant note; 
and many an article in which outsiders supposed 
themselves to detect the style and temper of Mr. 
Morley was the work of Stead, 

In 1883 Mr. Morley retired from the editorship, 
and Stead succeeded him. The six years that followed 
were those during which, as Stead used to say in his 
characteristic fashion, he was engaged in “running 
the British P>npire from Northurnberland-street.” 
He undoubtedly made his paper a great political force, 
and, by a succession of shocks or spasms, rendered 
its daily doings the talk of the town. His first great 
I)olitical coiip liad far-reaching effects. To Stead, 
more tlian any other man, was due the sending of 
Ciordon to the Sudan. Political memoirs record that 
on January lo, 1884, Lord Granville telegraphed to 
Sir Evelyn Baring asking whether Gordon might 
not be of use, but they omit to mention the impelling 
foice under which the Foreign Secretary acted, 'Phis 
came from Stead. He had been seized with the idea 
o(‘ “ Chinese Gordon for the Sudan,” and acted upoiii 
his inspiration with characteristic vigour. On January 
8 Ciordon was at Southam[)lon, on his way 1‘ronii 
Palestine to take charge of King Leoiiold’s expeditiorii 
to the head-waters of the ('ongo. Stead went down: 
to sec him^ “interviewed” him at great length, and 
advocated his despatch to rescue the garrisons with 
much force and eloquence. The suggestion was. 
vvannly taken up in the Press, and the Government 
acted ii[)on it. 

Stead’s assumption of the editorship of the Pall' 
Mall Gazeitc coincided with the publication of 
Seeley’s “ l^xpansion of England,” and he was in 
those clays a |)ersistent “ Liberal Imperialist.” He 
invenU:d the phrases “ Cut and Run ! ” and “ Scuittle,’ 
to c‘X])ress his contempt for tlie policy of “Little 
Englanders.” A younger generation should remember 
that there was no man who had done more in the 
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Press to popularize the Imperial idea than Stead, the 
Pro-lJoer of later days. Imperialism (as he conceived 
it) made him “ a Home Ruler before Mr. Gladstone ” ; 
and the Liberal leader, who has been stung and 
estranged by Stead’s taunts about “ the policy of 
scuttle,’' sent him a public message of reconciliation 
and approval at the time of th(^ Home Rule “ Kite.” 
But Mr. Gladstone’s satisfaction with his unruly 
follower was short-lived. Stead believed in Home 
Rule as M first step towards federation all round ; and 
from this point of view he was a fierc e opponent of 
♦ the exclusion, of the Irish members from the lmi)erial 
Parlianicnt as proposed in the Bill of TtS86. 

(_)nc dircctic^n in which Stead took Ins own line was 
towards a strong Navy. His “'Iruth al)oiit the Navy,’' 
though it appeared at a tinu; when the agitation of 
.1884 about the franchise was at its height, creaKid a 
decisive impression, and com|)el!od the Government 
to intiodnco Supplementary Navy listirnates in tlie 
autumn session of that yc^ar. d'lu,‘ cas(^ had been 
presented with all the resources of journalistic, 
ennphasis, hut Stciad had l)ehind liim and behind the; 
scenes the expert knowlc^dgc of naval officers who 
have sijn'e risen to high distinction. His crusade was 
a c:om|>lete success because he was sure of all his 
(acts. In ihv last few yean; he returned to*the subject, 
and pressed for “two keels to one" as against 
(lei many. 

'riu; cMsc was different in the next “ semsation" 
w'itli wluch Stead startltal the' town. 'J'his was the 
notorious si^ries of ‘‘ revelations ” to which he gave 
th(^ name “ The Maidcaj 'rril)Ule of Modern Babylon.” 
Long ago. at Darlington, he; ijad taken a strong line 
against the Contagious J)iseast;s Act, ^ind he had 
formed friendships with Mrs. Josejjhinc Butler and 
cither Abolitionists. Early in .1885 information had 
bcicn brought to him about the “ while slave trade.” 
What could he do to helj) the i)assage of the Oiminal 
Law Amendment bill then before the House of 
Commons, with very slender chances of becoming law 
that S(.‘ssi()n ? Lie resolved to apply the same 
metl\ods of personal inquiry and “ sensational journal¬ 
ism" wliicli had been siK:cessful in regard to the 
j Navy. InqHilsive, reckless, c^aredess of his owji 
rcj)utation as lie w'as \u most respects, he took one 
precaution in the idle hope of protecting himself from 
subsequent misrepresentation ; l)efore entering imo 
the labyrinth, he confided his pmqiosc^s to llie Arch¬ 
bishop of (Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and Lord 
Dalhousie. They w^arned him of the dangers, and, 
while witncsscis of Ins /jonn Jities\ wx*re in no w'ay 
responsible for his methods. Having collected his 
information, SUsid determined to jmhlish it broadcast. 
He had convinc'.ed himself that nothing excejt an 
open appc-^al to the jiublic: conscience would suffice to 
carry the Bill anil to create the puldic opinion 
necessary for its due cjiiforcement. A storm of 
execration hurst u|)on his head ; the revelations, it 
was said, ought not to have been made if true, and 


besides they were “a pack of lies.” One of the 
most shocking of the revelations was the story of 1 
little girl who, it \vas alleged, had been sold by hei 
parents. The edifor of Lloyd*s Naus presently dis 
covered the facts, which w^ere that the girl had beer 
procured liy an agent of Stead, and without the guilt) 
knowledge of the parents. Stead was placed on tria! 
for abduction. He had been deceived by his agents, 
and he had overstepped the limits of justifiable sen¬ 
sationalism by describing as a typical incident w:hat 
was in fact an experiment of his own. He wai- 
sentcnc'i’id by Mr. Justice liopes at tlie Central 
Criminal ("ourt on November 4, 1885, to three 
months’ imprisonment. Aftiir a few days he was 


William Stead as a Boy. 

made a first-class misdemeanant, and he conducted 
his paper from a not incommodious, (‘ell in Holloway 
(iaoi. H(; l>ecame a gn;at friend of tlie Governor, 
will) presented him, on liberation, with the suit of 
prison clothes which he had w^orn at ( a)ldl)ath Fields. 
For many years Stead held a reception of his friends 
and admirers on the anniversary ol‘ his conviction, 
and on these occasions he always wore his Order of 
the Broad Arrow. VV^halever may be thought of his 
methods, it cannot be tlenied that his crusade did in 
fact carry the Criminal J.aw Amendment Act and 
givi; impetus to international elforts towarils clutcking 
liie ‘‘ white slave trade,” 

TIIK ^‘UEVJKW <il' KRVIMW.S." 

This episode in Stead’s lift? brought liim as many 
friends as enemies. He became one of the best 
known personages of the day, and he made fretj^uent 










On Appointmeht to the Editorship of the 
“ Northern Echo.” 


appearances on the platform. He was looked to as 
a knight-errant, and the offices pf his paper were the 
resort for some years of all who were in distress. 
Some were deserving, others were not. In 1889 he 
resigned the editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette in 
order to found the Review of Reviews. This gave 
Stead a powerful pulpit. He would probably liave 
made an even greater political mark if he had not 
^dabbled in si)iritualism. His “ Borderland ” and 
from Julia” did much to undermine his 
■ influence ; but here, again, he made as many 
adherents in one direction as he lost in another, and 
i “ Julia's Bureau” was besieged. 

■; Of his political efforts not already mentioned, the 
; constant was an advocacy of a good undersland- 
Fvfog with Russia. In 1885 he had opposed the idea 
f Of fighting over the renjdeh incident; his articles and 
j^pamphlets, in the compilation of which he was assisted 
;by the late M. Lessar, contributed not a little to a 
^ settlement. His “ Truth about Russia ” (i 888) 
^ sought to correct many misuiidcjrstandings. The book 
(first published in the Pall Mall Gazelle) was the 


result of a visit to Russia, during which he was re¬ 
ceived by Alexander III. In 1898 he again visited 
Russia in order to have audience of Nicholas II. 
Stead used to tell how, after having had his full say to 
an exemplary listener, he began to take leave, remark¬ 
ing that he would not detain the '^I'sar longer, as he 
was sure that his Majesty must wish to join his 
good wife and the children. The Tsar shook 
hands, saying with a good-natured smile that this 
was his first experience of being dismissed from 
an audience. It was after this talk with the 'I'sar 
that Stead embarked on the “ Peace Crusade ” 
which occupied much of his later years. He 
founded and edited a weekly paper, War against 
- War, He attended the Hague Conferences and 
threw himself into Arbitration proi)aganda. This 
was probably a principal reason of his strong oppo¬ 
sition to the South African War. He was the most 
militant and least compromising of all the Pro-Boers. 
His line was the more marked because of its apparent 
conflict with persons and policies in South Afrit'a 
with which he had formerly been in sympathy. Lt)r(l 
Milner had been for some years his assistant on the 
Pall Mall Gazelle^ and Stead had proclaimed his 
confidence in his friend's judgment, lie had, more¬ 
over, been an apologist for the Jameson Raid. He 
was also a great friend of Cecil Rhodes. M.owl.)ray 
House, on the Thames Embankment, where the 
Review of Reviews had its offices, was always one 
of the first places to which Rhodes resorted on his 
visits to London, for the inspiration of a sympathetic 
and congenial mind. Stead was ever fertile in ideas, 
and the more grandiose the conception, the more it 
appealed to him. I'he will of Cecil Rhodes impressed 
everybody with its marks of originality and imagina¬ 
tion ; it is not so generally known that the ideas were 
in large measure Stead’s, though it is on record that 
Rhodes at one time intended to appoint Stead his 
sole trustee. 

Stead continued to conduct the Review of Reviews 
with gieat vigour. His “Character vSketches” and 
Chroniques of the Month had all the originality, forct: 
and freshness which characterized his work as a daily 
journalist. He continued to go everywhere and see 
everybody, and the amount of miscellaneous work 
which he accomplished knew no diminution with the 
advance of years. He had founded also a very 
successful American 'Review of RinnetvSy and though 
in later years the control of this had passed into the 
hands of J^r. Albert Shaw, Stead retained a financial 
interest in it. He was deeply interested in American 
politics and problems, as was shown by his “ If Christ 
came to Chicago,” “ The Lal)Our War in the United 
States,” and other works. He had joined the lltanic 
in order to address a meeting in New York on “'Phe 
World's Peace,” and to lake part in the “ Men and 
Religion Forward Movement.” 

HIS INFLUENCE ON JOURNALISM. 

The influence of W. T. Stead on daily journalism 
in England was great. He struck the personal note. 















He acclimatised the interview.” He developed the 
“ crossheads.” He extended the scope of the special 
article and the signed contribution. He introduced 
pictorial illustration. All these were the outward 
signs of the current of fresh vigour and greater vivid¬ 
ness of presentment which were an expression of his 
personality. His taste was not impeccable ; but he 
had at command a wealth of allusion, and he was a 
master of nervous vivid language. He had a most 
ingenious and fertile mind; he was a subtle dialec¬ 
tician ; and his copiousness was prodigious. He was 
accessible tq all comers, though a notice at the bottom 
of the stairs used to run, ‘‘ As callers are many and time 
is short, the former are asked to economise the latter.” 
His correspondence was enormous* and he kept all 

VISCOUNT 

I AM glad to contribute a few^ rcminiscenc'es to your 
Afcmorial Number. I sliall confine myself to the )’ears 
during whic'h i w^as so ( loscly associated witl^ your 
father on the Pall Mall Gazette, No man of his time 
had a fuller life or engaged in more various activities. 
Al)()ut most of these, other men are more competent to 
Sjieak than I am. Ihjt I doubt whether there is anyone 
who has so intimate an inside knowledge^, or so clear 
a recollection of his work on the Pall Mall Gazette 
between 1882 and 1885 as 1 have. 

Your father\s editorship of the Pall Mall must have 
begun about the end of ’82, or in the very early days 
of ’83. For more than a }'ear before that he had given 
invaluable assistance to Mr. John—now ].ord -Morlcy, 
the previous editor, with whom, cle.syntc the extreme 
contrast of their two striking personalities, he was 
always on the best of terms. But, of course, his 
accession to the editorship transformed the w'hole 
character of the paper. It was then that the “ now 
journali.srn,” in full lilast, first burst upon an 
astonished London. 

I do not think that within my recollection any 
newspaper in any country has ever exercised so much 
influence upon public affairs as tlic Pall Mall did during 
the first years of your father’s editorship, I'liis was, 
of course, entirely clue to the force of his per¬ 
sonality. My own position, T believe, was nominally 
that of assistant editor. I was certainly his closest 
associate, and the relations between us were those of 
the greatc.st intimacy and confidence. But, as far as 
actual work was concerned, my duties were almost a 
farce. No power on earth could have prevented your 
father from doing all the work himseli-- not onl\' 
writing almost the whole of the literary matter in the 
paper, but inspiring and controlling every part of it. 
But if my position inside the paper was as easy as it 
was ahvays delightful, “ external relations ” were cer¬ 
tainly not equally comfortable. To tell the truth, we 


his letters. He did not write shorthand—an idle feat 
in one possessed of an unu.sually retentive memory. 
He was beloved by all who worked with him, for he 
was always helpful and indulgent and his flow of good 
spirits was unfailing;. His conversation was apt to be 
monologue, but he was a brilliant and most entertaining 
talker—full of vivacity, spontaneity, and picturesque 
phrasing. He was frankly egotistical; but he had a 
keen sense of fun, he enjoyecl nothing more than a 
laugh at himself, and those who knew the man at 
closest ejuarters liked him best. His generosity was 
unbounded, and his death will be mourned by a 
large number of persons of all sorts and com : 
ditions whom he had befriended, encouraged, and 
stimulated. 

MILNER. ^ 

were always in not water with one or other large? 
portion of the public. The Ircmendous energy—not to; 
say recklessness- with which the Pall Mall of thos^-l 
days iiigcd its imariably very pronounced opinion.sv; 
naturally excited no little animosil}*. 

Not that I think wc either of us minded muctL?^ 



Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Stead. 

Taken during their honeymoon. 








V .Certainly he ditl not mind a bit. We were both young. 
- We were both—despite the greatest possible differences 

of temperament and training—cordially agreed on 
certain great lines of policy. We w(;re l.)oth enthusiasts 
about tlie Kace and the Kmpire. VVe l)oth slied- 
: ding very fast the old tradition of the laissez faire 
sfthooh and believed in the power and duty of the 
State, to take vigorous action for the improvement of 
the conditions of life among the mass of the people. 

; Index'd, if tliere wen^ dilTerciK es between us - and the 
differences were great- we wexe, in fact, constantly 
fighting—tliey were not (lifterenc'es o{ aim or of policy. 
It was on questi<avs of tactics, method, manner of 
•presentation, style, that we were continually at 
!:-IrieridIv loggerheads. Your father, who had a very 
i' just contem])! lor ruy powers' as a journalist, used, 

V nevertheless, to afTinu that I was invaluable to him as 

element in the domestic life of his paper. 1 had, 
; as he was fond of sax ing in a spirit of friendly raillery, 

:the University tip,” tliough 1 greatly doubt whether 
^ the presenee of any academic ” influence behind the 

■ scenes was ex c r a|)i)arent to our naiders. 'i'he theory, 
;';a very favoiirilt* one of his, that he trusted to me to 
i^l^eep him within bounds, was simply a joke. We did, 
j’ indeed, dlseiiss everything together with the greatest 

freedom. 15 iit it invariably ended in his saying just 
lf:what he alwavs meant to say in just his own very 
J.emplwitir language. It was all 1 could do, ami that 
yonly oix'c in a blue im)()n, to obtain, as a sacrifice 
yip friendship, the omission of soiiui superlluous 
J superlativii. 

y The real truth was that lu* loved to develop his ideas 
diale('tieally, in discussion wilh someone personally 

■ congenial to him. but whose hal)it of mind was as dis- 
‘similar as po sihle to his own. How well 1 remember 
these dail>- eonflicts. 'l’h(‘y were among the most vivid 

kexperienres of jny life. It is impossible to give any idea 
. of the force, the copiousness, the dexterity, the intel- 
i lectual nimblcness, the range of readily available 
y knowledge, tlie a|:)lness of illustration, with whicli he 
■VjWould defend even the most extravagant and para- 
I doxical proj){)siiii)n. His instinct led him to provoke; 
l^critieisin, for it was only in reply to critie'isni that he 
|v.GOuld bring all liis own forces into the field, and 
|fccrtainly no man less rc'sented criticism or took a 
^ more keen delight in argumentative encounter. H(‘ 
I would go oji delKiling, wuth the printers screaming 
|?for ‘"copy,” till h(‘ sonutimes left himself kvss than 

■fehalf an hour to wrilr or dictate a Icadine article ; then 

'rtl*'-' ' . ■ 

would dash it at l()p-s|)eed, and emhcMly in it, 
.with astonishing fatality, the whole, gi^l: and esseiux* of 
the preceding di a'ussion. 


It ha.s been my good fortune in life to be brought 
into contact with an exceptional number of men 
of great and diverse ability. Among them all I 
cannot n;c.all one who was anything like his equal in 
vitality. It is quite superfluous to dwell on his gifts as 
a writer; but his conversation was far more brilliant 
and stimulating than the be.st of his writing. 1 don’t 
su[)pose any editor was ever so belov(;d by his staff, 
from the first lieutenant down to the office-boy. It was 
such fun to work with him. The tremendous “ drive/’ 
the endless surprises, the red-hot pace at which every¬ 
thing was carried on, were rendered not only toleralilc 
but delightful by his never-failing geniality and l)y 
that glorious gift of humour, not always apparent 
in his wnling, which made him so fa.S( inating 
a companion. His sympathy, his generosity, his 
kindliness were lavished on all who came within 
his reach. 

Last but not least, he was endowed with courage, 
physical and moral, in as groat a measure as ain man 
1 have ever known. Indeed, if Nature had gifted him 
with judgment in anything like proportion to his otlua* 
qualities oh mind and character, lie wajiild liave been 
in those days simply irresistible. It was the lack of 
balance—at least so it alw-axs seemed to me- which 
was his Acliilles’ heel. 

One other side of his rich and varied nature, still 
very fresh in my memory, it is noxv a peculiar plca.snrc 
to recall. At the time of which I am speaking ! was 
a frequent visitor at his house at Wimbledon, and 
spent many happy hours in the midst of a family lift; 
as simple, as unconventional, and as joyous as it has 
ever been my lot to witness. No man turned more 
easily from xvork to play, no children ever had a more 
genial playfellow^ in their father. Hoy vSeouts wert; not 
invented in those days ; if they had been, lie would 
have made a prince of Scout-masters. For he had eyes 
for everx'tliing, and was interested in everything—and 
everybody. He was one of those men who could make 
a joke or a story out of tlie small(;st incidents of daily 
life, .'vs a journalist, as a public man, he made many 
enemies, and, to sjieak frankly, he deserved to make 
them. For he was a ruthless fighter, always lielieving 
Irimself to be on the side of the angels,” and regard¬ 
ing all weapons as fair to use against the l^iwers of 
Darkness -/.f?., the other side. Hut it is difficult for me 
to believe that he can ever have made an enemy in 
|)ri\’ate life. Ja)oking back to those far-off ilays of 
our intimate com])anion.shi]>, I cannot remein[)er om* 
human b(;ing man, woman, or child within tlie 
circle of his radiant personality, who did not regard 
liim as a friend. 
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VISCOUNT 

I cannot attempt to write wiiat is culled an 
ciation ” of my old friend. I can only descTibe in a 
lew lines William 'f. vStead us 1 knew him. 

We met^ for the first time, soon after the (icneral 
Election of 1880. ("hinesc (iordon, as everyone called 
him at that time, brou;^ht us together. Owing to 
circumstances, my life has run along lines whi( li 
enable me to state without exaggeration that no 
events happe^ied of material important e to the i'ountr\’ 
since the year 1880 which have not been influent ed by 


tlfirty years, have dt st ived liigh.recognition from their 
fellow-eoiintr\‘men. 

His influence upon public .lOaivs was not spasmodic. 
It never relaxed; Although lie ran up many blind 
alle\s, he wonderl’ully sustained through life his onward 
man'll. It is a curious and humiliating icllection that 
such a man, so disinterested atul so patriotic, t'ould for 
forty years ardently promote everything tlial is noblest 
and best in the life of his <(»imirv uitliout rt'ceiving 
ain piil>li(‘ mark or recognition ol his national and 


ESHER, G.C.V.O 

‘ aiipre- 



Tills cartoon appeared in “Judy’’ in Clciolu-r, 


iSS.^, when ]\Ir. St<‘Md was wvifin;.» Jii.-s famuiis Navy aiftcles. 


the personality of Mr. Stead. 'I'liis may seem to .some 
fantastic' and to others possilily gTotesrjLie, hut that, is 
only herausc of the' very natural tendencN' in the minds 
of those who officially control, or think ihc}' control, 
public affairs to believe that they alone carry weight 
w^hen great decisions have to be taken. 

If Mr. Stead’s pnlilie service was to lie measured only 
by his ac'hievement when war between Hreat Mritain 
and Ru.ssia hung in the balance on account of what 
was known as the Penjdeh incident, and by his first 
campaign in favour of the Navy, he would take rank 
among the comparatively few who, duiing the past 


im|)crial work. Hc’ died jionr and iinrewanli'd. Yet he 
was rich in ihc t>strcin of many noblc' minds, and 
honoured by tlie confidence* of Ihc grc;atest .imong his 
contemporaries. I once said to (General (Iordon, “ You 
ii|>pcar to me always walking with CjcxI.’’ ffc replied, 

Some of us do. I.ook at Stead.” 

(’a|ilam l''isher of the Rxcdltnf thirt\' >cars ago. 
(ailed him the Missionary, fc'aricss (‘ven w lu ri alone, 
bc'lieving in his (iod Ihc (iod of 'JVnlh a man ol 
big heart and great emotions ; an exploder of gas 
bugs,” and the terror of liars. 

Lord Fisher, since his death, has written of him 





subject, however dear to him, which he could hot 
discuss with a critic, for he gave every man credk for 
a desire to arrive at the truth. He, indeed, went much 
further. I often told him that he was a fanatical 
believer in the veracity of the average man, and that 
this childlike faith made him an easy dupe. He would 
laughingly agree, but not that he was the dupe of his 
own weakness. You will die in the workhouse.’^ 
‘‘ Very possibly, but I would rather die in the work¬ 
house than think that man a liar.” 

'I'here seemed to be some magical tic that bound him 
to the workers in every sphere. I have heard men say 
that Mr. Stead bored them. These men were the 
talkers. As Dr. Clifford truly said a few evenings since, 
Stead was a man who did not want to talk ; he wanted 
to get things done. No man who wanted to get things 
done, w hether Dr. Liddon, Cardinal Manning, General 
Booth, Cecil Rhodes, Lord Grey, or Lord Fisher, was 
e.vcr l)ored with Stead. 1 remember liim telling me that 
the loss of some men was irreparable, and he named 
Cardinal Manning. We who knew Stead can now 
understand his meaning. 

Up to the end of his days there was no just cause to 
which his licart was closed, and no new' idea from which 



The Maiden Tribute Sensation, 1885. 

g,.!; Scene ()utfti(,le ihc P.M.C, oliice. 

^ Old Stead only feared God. Tie feared no one else. 

told me, wlien J was at the Admiralty, to remember 
IKebuchadnczzar, but he never needed to be told. He 
ivlyas humble-minded from his mother’s womb.” 
ft In the early days of their friendship Rhodes said 
me, speaking of Stt;ad, He is the greatest patriot 
J know ; England is his home, and every foot of ground 
l^ovcr which the Ikitish flag flies is his native land.” 

I' No man in our time had talked with so many people, 
Itfrom the highest to the lowest. No man was ever more 
Intrusted by those with whom he talked, and no man 
IJwas more; d(:sft-\*ing of confidence. He was highly 
fct^sted, when his j)r()fession is considered, and liis 
|:intifTUite knowlcdgi' of secret things is appreciated. 
PTbe test never lailed. For some reason difficult to 
l^plain men and women spoke to him with unusual 
^freedom from reserve. Yet even the secrets of his 
litoemies were siife. 

, During tlie thirty years of our friendship we had 
iiftilany strong difTercnces of opinion, but there w'as no 


his mind recoiled. He was young to his dying day—a 
glorious epitaph. wSomc instinct told him that he would 
die “ in his boots.” He was fond of saying this. And 
so he did. 

1 w\as concerned always with his practical side, and 
h6 was the most help-giving man I have ever known. 
You could not appeal to him in vain. He not only gave 
you what he had, but he gave you the l)est that he had. 

His mystical side— I am not speaking of his simple 
faith, l)ut of the spiritual world in whic'h he believed— 
wearied me, and I often told him so. Ho never showed 
resentment. After and in connection with his death, 
1 happened to speak lightly to our old Scots gardener 
of the spirit world in which Mr. Stead so ardently 
believed. ‘‘ Ah, well,” was the reply, “ it is one of the 
weaknesses of human nature to speak too critically of 
things which are on the borders of human knowledge.” 
How my friend would have laughed at this palpable hit. 

1 can add nothing more. In a fine concise phrase, 
Mr. Stead was described within a few days of his death 
as ** lha/ hrilliantj fervent man.*' So he was. Brilliant 
in imagination, brilliant in expression, brilliant in 
battle, and extraordinarily fervent in spirit, and, above 
all, tht*re was his Manhood. 


EARIi GREY (Speaking at the Press Fund Dinner). 


There is one eminent journalist to whom 1 should journalist crusader. I refer to W. T. Stead, who has 
pshke to be permitted to refer, as he embodied perhaps found his last resting-place where Mr. Garvin has 
■feluore fully than any other the characteristics of the i,aid, with a touch of genius, he would have hintself 
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Inferred—half way between America and England. 
I enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance and 
frien^hip for over thirty years. I have visited him 
in gaol, when he was paying the penalty of the law 
for journalistic indiscretions. No danger ever 
appalled him. His stout spear was ever at the 
charge on behalf of a losing side, to the general 
detriment of his own interests. To make, not to 
record, history was ever his noble and disinterested 
ambition, or, as Dr. Clifford has so eloquently said : 
“ For Mr. Stead the press was a sword to cut down 
the foes of righteousness ; a platform from which to 
hearten and inspire the armies of the Lord; a pulpit 
from which to preach his crusades, a desk at which 
he could expound his policy for making a new 
heaven and a new earth. He was a man with a 
mission, and journalism was the organ through which 
he wrought at it. He wrote to get things done—done, 
and not merely talked about.” 

Although often profoundly differing from his views, 
I have always regarded with affection and esteem his 
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chivalrous and Quixotic character, and have admired 
him, certainly during the early eighties, as the first of 
journalists. Ir emember how, iti the early eighties, he 
forced by his articles entitled “ The Truth about the 
Navy ” by One Who Knows, Mr. Gladstone, the mpst 
powerful Minister of our time, to spend most grudg¬ 
ingly an additional ^6,000,000 on the strengthening 
of our Navy. I remember how he forced the same 
reluctant Minister to send out Gordon to Khartoum, 
and I never shall forget his heroic exertions to secure 
the expedition of a relief column to Gordon’s; 
assistance at a time when there was good reason to 
believe it would have been successful, I remember 
how he again practically single-handed literally forced 
upon the Statute Book the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

I remember still more recently how at the Peacev 
Congress at Washington, nearly three years ago, he 
endeavoured to obtain the general consent of the 
civilised nations to the establishment of a financial 
boycott of any Power which might wantonly rush into 



" Cedf even Wf Cody hath aneiktod mr wtk At 
cU 0/ f^adness abmo my ftUovsJ* 


The cord which he sent to his friends from Holloway Gaol in 1885-6. 
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: war without first submitting the cause of dispute to 
the Round lable at the Hague; and I also remember 
how he went straight from the Tcacc Congress of 
.New York to (lermaiiy to tell the authorities at Ikrlin 
how vain and profitless w(.)uld be any expenditure on 
^ their part on the construction of new ships, as the 
requirements of our national saft ly would compel ns 
‘ to lay down two keels for every one laid down by 

SIR T. VKSEY STRONG, 

The long friendsliip ! enjoyed with him, extending 
over twenty-five vt^ars, my resjieet for his liiglj eluirao 
:;ter, and my abiding sense ol’ the value of \\\< eminent 
public services proni]>t the wish to add mv hiiml)le 
testimonv’ to those sca vict^s and my admiratum for the 
devoted and sell sacrilii ing spirit in which ihey were 
■rendered in (‘very |)hase and ])eriod of Mr. Stead's 
strenuous and meniorahle lile. 

I feed 1 can harcliy e\pn:‘ss my testimony more 
a^ppropriatel)' or in clearer terms than those L employed 
when, as Lord Mayor, 1 wrote to him last year on the 
.twenty-first anniversary of tlu* Rkvikw of Kfaikws, 
.and referri^d to his arduous labours of editorship con- 
sistontly m.iintainc'd in lh(‘ sjiirit in which he entered 
^Upon that self-imposed task. 

i; I said: At that tim-c' the objects you had at 

-heart apj)eared so far olT as to be well-nigh impossible 
,0{ attainment I0 all Imt the eye of lailh. What has 
been acliieved by the movements you have made your 
^bl)jeclive, and to which voii haw din'cted your unflag¬ 
ging eflofts, have; been little less than marvellous. 

■ “ Your dose adhesion to your original com t'plion of 

a pcriocfical hv which the* lousiest and the poor(?st might 
follow with intelligent interest the movements oi con¬ 
temporary history has been characlerlstit\ and one’s 
first thought suggested by the relros|)ect is that thc^ 
'progress rc‘vcaled is so enc'ouraging as to cause; one to 
say with you, ‘ Let us thank (jOcI and lake (‘oiiragt'. 

“ The anu‘lioration of the t'ondilions of lile, the 
Icvxdling np of social iiu‘ejualities, the securing lor each 
individual the |)ossil)ilily of a nobler lile these have 
all seen advancement. Indeed, llie re‘tie)S])i.‘( t is one 
long record of tlie triuinpli of elevating ideals in the 
/social, political, and international history ol the period. 

C “To ft‘\v has it been given to eeunbim; the ])Ower ol 
pen with the* power of personal advo('ae:y which 
?you have m) kmg and so strenuously exivrted in pn’ 
'‘inoting the true' luotherliood of man. Your enthusiastic 
"Support of the idea ol the essential unity ol the Lnglish- 
jSpeaking pee)])les ihrougliout the‘ world strikes the; ke\'- 
/note of the march hit h may, in the fullness of time, 
.lead on tlirough all the,: liigfu'r (oiu eptions of our own 
/imperial destiny and tfu: dewloping policy of our 
American brethren, to the final triumph of hninanit)'. 
f The recent \ isit of llie Amerie’an Navy to our 
/shores, and the memorable re‘e‘ej)tion of llie officers and 
men of the fleet at the (luildhidi. lire ('ons])icu()Us 
exiiniples of the growth of this unity, winch will, I 


"blf'''l^EVIEWsv’ 

Germany. Disraeli, in one of his novels, in referring 
to the profession of journalists, in whose behalf we 
are pleading this evening, made the remark that the 
world is not governed by statesmen, diplomatists, and 
Commandeis-in'Chief, so much as by obscure little 
men who live in back attics. Mr. Stead provided in 
his own person and by his own achievements an 
illustration of the truth of this remark. 

late Lord Mayor of London. 

believe, be a bright memory with the people of both 
nations in xears to come. 

“ My earnest wish and suggestion to yon is that you 
should republish your * Address to all English-speaking 
EcopU^,' together with tlu: Retrospect, 'flurs may be 
measured the advance the world has made towards 
the i(.leal you set up as a l)eacon light.” 

'IV) the testimony thus expressed a year ago one may 
well ('all to remembrance events and nio\’ements of 
worldwide interest and importance wiiich virtnidly 
focused themselves in the ever memorable year of the 
('oronation of I'lieir Majcslies King George V. and 
Queen Mary, ilislory has yet to write tin* j)art Mr. 
Stead played in those events in pronnuing international 
relationships and goodwill. Rut jironiineiit among 
those services J may venture to place 1 1 is»successful 
efforts in securing the great re[)resentation of Eree 
(^lurches at the historic meeting o\'er which ii was my 
great privilege to preside at the (iuildhall in support 
of Anglo-American Arbitration. 



“ Not as White as He’s Painted.” 
A good cartoon of the renjdch period. 
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The World Pays Its Tribute, 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

I did not realise how clo.se^ how very closer lie was was a]w'a)'s aware of his siiprein.icy as a pohlif' writer, 
to me until now, and what a man he really was. fore- and often named 4 iiin as the journalist of liis 

most of all in his own line- an original, l.ord Morley day. 

MISS MARY 1. STEAD. 


In the last letter my dear brother wrote me, shortly 
before he sailed, wctc these words :—I am very 
hopeful about everythin|> as usual. 1'he threat tiling is 
to keep believing, trusting, and going ahead.Hiosc 
•.sentiments dominated the whole of his life. In the 
midst of our great .sorrow they stimulate and lielp us. 


We must not allow our grief to crush us.hoj.iing, 

believing, trusting, inspired I))’ bis grand heroic life, wc 
must “ go ahead.*' ‘‘ {io ahead as he did, working 
for those who snlT(*r, st iigtheiiing the weak and 
defending the oppres.sed. 11 is grea t loN’ing , l ender 
heart was always re.^ponsive to the er) of sneh. 


DR. K. DILLON. 

II'. T. Slead as He Appeared in (hie Who urns Ojteu Hi: 


My first acquaintance with W. T. Stead w'as struck 
Uj) while he was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and 1 
was Professor of Comparative Philology at the Imperial 
University of Kharkoff. One afternoon during a long 
stay I was making in London I called by invitation 
at tlie residence of Colonel and Madame l^tshkoff, 
I'ommon friends of ours, to hear him read some manu¬ 
script articles. His entlmsiasm impre.sscd us all. It 
was contagions and irrepressible. It carried ns with 
him even after criticism had demolished some of the 
facts whi<‘l) were its life-sources. A few mornings 
later 1 was sitting in his sanctum in Northumberland 
Stn'ct, (diatting with him as though we were. fri(.*iuls 
of long standing, d'he theme of our conversation was 
Russia. Suddenly he exclaimed : “ 1 want yon to 
write an article for me about Russian Christianity. 
You will, eh ? “ Yes,'* I replied, with pleasure, 

if yon give me time. When do you want it } '■ “ 'I'o-day 
—^now. Let me have it before .sundown,*’ At first 1 
tlecliueil, Inking very busy just then, but he talked 
dow n my objections, and I complied. 

During the quarter of a century that has elapsed 
since those historic days he and i have often .stood 
face to face lighting on opposite political sides, giving 
liard knocks and taking them. On Russian iiroblems, 
British foreign policy, the Poer War, thi* Young 
'iurkisli re^iniCy he and 1 differed widely in our views. 
.Put our Iriendly feelings for each other survived it all. 
In a letter dated 21 si November, 1906, Slead assures 
nu; that he know's and always knew that 1 regard our 
friendship as cornpatilile “ with the heartiest pum¬ 
melling and the frankest criticism of the views which 
we respectively hold.” ^Vith him one could not well 
dc) otherwise. He was incapalile of bearing a grudge 
against anyone. At the various turning-points of liis 
remarkable career I met him frec[uently, and as 
franknos in a .superlative degree marked our relations, 
he confidiRl his hopes and misgivings to me with an 
entire Uu'k of rt?serve. 

1 was ill England when he was projecting a new great 
daily newspaper which was to eml>ody hi.s ideal of the 
lattcT-day journal par excellence, supplant the Times, 
focus the aims and further the interests of all tlie 
English-speaking communities throughout the world, 


\Hta^nnisi. 

nnd he and lad many a long and warm di.scu.ssioh 
on S(.»ine of the delii.i]s. One day lu‘ sent me ah- 
exluiii.stive inaiiu.scripl ailiclc <anl)odying his thoughts 
on the matter, and asked me to critici.se llum franklv. 
As 1 my.self liad had occasion a. short time liefore to 
put my own ideas on the subjed to paper, I gladly 
complied. Wliethcr Mr. Stead s scheme was ever 
published 1 canuot say ; but J hink it is known to 
man\’ of his friiaids. 

Put the millionaire never came, and the grandiose 
sdierne was relegated to the limi )oof dis('nil loili 11 notions,. 

In March, JH90, he set me a dilficult task -the 
translation of 'Iblstoy’s ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata,” to be done 
in a few' hours. A short me before 1 liad been staying 
with Count Leo 'Tolstoy t Vassna\a Polya,na, and had 
pulilished an account of a slur) i>f his which had not 
yet seen the light, but which iJie mtlior had asked me. 
to translate. Mr, Stead was striii k wiili my article,; 
delighted willi his own idea of the slu yv,an(l indignanty 
that the work ol such a lofly mor ilisl 'Tolstoy, 
“ w'ho united the genius of .ShakeM>ean with thC' 
moral fervour of a Hebrew sccr.” shou d se the ripe.st 
fruit of his genius” forbidden in Ru.s, “us too. 
inqiroper for publication.” So lie sent ni< telegramy 
asking im* to render the lion int English for the 
Review', .sufipressing nothing and 10 let him have- 
the mamLserij)t by tlu* ne\l [> ).st. i answered that I 
would. Obviously he was nsi Ived Ic give a le.s.son to 
thi; Ru.ssian authorities and to provide 'Tol.sto}' with a ■ 
vast and afipreciati' e ein le ol readers. Put when hti 
had pcTLised the manusrj-ij)t, his eves we re opened ItY 
fails which fu* had not susjieeted, and his mind gre.W' 
accessil^le to the wi.se counsels of (‘irciimspeitiim^ 
‘‘'Then,” he says, “ i understood the condtaniiation.” 
None the less, he was bent on [aiblislung the story 
with as little Powcllerising as might be. lint Ne\Yiu‘S, 
who tlien owned the Review of Reviews, ujihcld the 
Russian Censor’s objections and refused to allow the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata ” to ajipear, ev'cn when trimmed 
and euphernised. 'J’hen Air. Stead—as he afieiavards 
told me -hurried off to a friend, obtained from liim 
a loan o the money ne(‘es.sary to Imy Newru s out, and 
the “ Kreutzer Sonata ” appeared in English without 
my name. That is how- the Re\'iew of Reviews 





passed entirely into the hands of its courageous editor. 
Russia has always had an irresistible attraction for 
Stead ; not so much for what he conceived it to be, as 
for what he fancied it capable of becoming, it seemed 
jjjpo,St virgin soil, fit to be turned into a sort of Eden, 
itod it was his ambition to help to make it that, 
^ence he was ever on the look-out for the coming 
Russian men, the born leaders, the rough hewers of 
the nation’s destinies. The 'I’sar, Pobedonostseff, 
©reneral Ignatieff, Count Leo 'rolstoy, Colonel Pashkoff, 
Lessar, and a host of others became first his 
iij^quaintanceSj and then his admirers and friends. 
^)hd he sought to sway them, to inoculate their minds 
!^ith his ideas, to fire tlieir aml)ition and direct it to 
Ijjfty ends. To admit that in his estimates of persons 
his conceptions of things Russian he w’enl somc- 
|iihes far astray is but another way of describing him 
|iS human, imptilsive and optimistic. But mistakes and 
ptllures never discouraged him. 'Vhey were always 
pifecounted in advance : as he himself wrote me on 
ijEjferistmas .Eve, 1903, just before he brought out his 
Stwly newspaper; “ VVe are going forward in faith, 
febthing doubting, believing that we shall be led into 
Iphte riglit path, ajler the usual share of blunders .The 
&sks which he set himself in Russia, during.and after 


Iji&h of his visits to that country, were Herculean, 
of them indeed utterly impossible. And yet his 
jljwork was not wholly vain. He ac'complished something 
Jfach time, and in every case it was an improvement— 


an improvement immeasurably smalleJ’ than he 
intended, but still an improvement. 

Although Mr. Stead’s estimate of the people he met 
was as optimistic as were his forecasts of events, and 
therefore in need of correction, his method of dealing 
with men whose co-operation he needed was eminently 
practical and generally successful* He raised them in 
their own opinion to a much higher plane than that 
on which they had lived and worked, made them fancy 
that they wielded enormous power or influence over 
their fellows, had received a, mission from on high to 
use it for the good of others, and filled them with 
confidence in the upshot of their endeavours. Over and 
over again 1 have seen him apply this method to men 
of little or no account in high places, whose active help 
or bencvcilent neutrality was indispensable to the 
success ol one or other of lus grandiose schemes. 
And human nature being what it is, he often had his 
way and gained his point. I w^as intensely amused at 
the first Hague Conference to see him approach fifth- 
rate delegates, inspire them with unbounded faith in 
themselves, and induce them to come forward with 
some reform proposal of his own which they imagined 
they had themselves put together. It was in this spirit, 

1 fancy, that Mr. Stead approached the present Sultan - 
of Turkey, whom he induced to throw himself in the 
Holy War against War and promise a subscription 
towards the expenses of the projected delegation which 
was to visit the capitals of Europe. 



In For It.” 

VI^S'UiK Hkruert : “ Wake up, Kuv’nor come back. YouMl get it presently.” 

r^: ! (Another cartoon which illustrates the influence of the P.M.G. at this period. The cartoon is iiiterejiting becaus 

of the G.O.M., Herbert (now Lord) Gladstone, and Randolph Churchill, who then was the life and 
Hbe ‘‘ Fbatth* Party.”) 
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All great abuses kindled a voleanie 
fire in tJie heart of Mr. Stead, and all 
great reform schemes electrified him. 

No sacrifice was too great to suppress 
the one or to further the other. And 
once he set out upon a (.hivalrous 
campaign of this kind, he idealised 
every thing and every person capalde 
of advancing the cause. He showered 
clown good motives and high praises 
upon their actions as from a horn of 
plenty; dwarfs became giants and 
sinners were‘Sainted. In this con¬ 
nection, I rcmcmlier the time when 
the idea of the Magiie Confcrc^iKe 
was first mooted. Mr. Stead was 
literally transfigured. His joy knew 
no hounds. He caught glimpses of 
a millennium in the near future. 

He lauded Russiii to the ^dvies for her 
noble humanitarian enterprise. And 
yet, alas ! when the truth was 
known and things were reduced to 
their real size, a v ery prosaic picture 
took the place of the magnifit'cnl 
panorama which Mr. Stead had 
painted. I informed him one day that at bottom 
the starting-point of the Hague ('onference mov(‘- 
ment was militarist ; but he called me an icono¬ 
clastic pessimist. And yet with the unpromising 
material which he found at tlie Hague in the 
summer of 1890, Mr. Stead ('ontrived to biiilrl up a 
respectal)le fabric. He worked as bard as though 
he w(M*e responsible for the siicct^ss or failure of the 
gathering. He was the friend of every man ol note 
there, and the confidential adviser of sonic. Russians, 
Germans, Swedes, Americans, all knew and admired 
him, although some of them had licgiin by turning a 
cold shoulder to ‘*'the English dreamer.” Hie fad 
is, that he always sought, and genendly contrived to 
find, a use for ever\'thing and a role for everybody 
that came in his way. often extracted good from 
evil. In this he resembled Providence, which he was 
wont to term “ the sleeping partner.” 

Whenever Mr. Stead thought he saw a. cluimi* o) 
moving some great reform-lijver in Russia, he offcrcfl 
to repair to St. Petersliurg. He always kept in toucli 
with that country. Soon after he had started the 
Review of Reviews he was commissioned by my 
friend Prince Tserteleff to write a monthly letter for 
the Russhoye Obozrenie on politi(\s generally. 'I'his he 
did satisfactorily for a while, inculcating his own pet 
theories on the Russian piiliiic and illustrating them 
by current events. Atjast be and the editor differed 
so widely on the subject of the l^'raru^o-Russian allianc e 
that their connection ceased. 

During the “revolution” of 1005-^) Stead made 
his last great effort. 1 was there. As usmil, he, began 
at the apex of the pyramid, but his visit to the 'I'sar 
and his advocacy of the mondrchic principle were 


resented by tlio revolutionists, Notliing daunted, he ■ 
('oin:agcuusly wcait about the country preaching : 
patriotic to ()].H‘ration, and the necessity of laying ' 
down a foundation bcftire attcnijiting to build up a 
huge, faliric, 'I’hc difiit'ultics he met with were formid-; 
able, the critic isms which his addresses provoked were • 
shary> and often unjust. Hut none the less, Russians ! 
were favourably inijiresst'd by tlie spectacle of this," 
iipostolic refornu'r eornc from tht* distant shores of 
britain to preat h tlie gospel of modernism to the ^ 
Russian uwoshiks and th(‘v shut their eyes to the fact 
thill, domiiiiitcd bv his (Tliical ide;ds, he overlooked^; 
many of the rcidities of the Slav world. Some of the;{! 
men who would liave silenced him if they (xmltI, because ! 
he was a force in the enem\ \s camp, iissured me that; ■ 
tht'v were struck l>y his mysterious jiower of arousing | 
s\mpiithy and grasping tin: hciirt and the conscien<!;e 
of his hearers. 

During I he progress of the “Revolution” he, 
delivered ii. remarkalilt* syiceeh in Moscow in the/ 
house of IVince Dolgorouky, after which he repaired ; 
to Siiratoff, where Stolyyiin was (lUVtTnor. His activity 
was tlie object of taithusiastic tomment. Menshikoff, - 
the prince of Russian journalists, devoted an article^ 
of two (U)liimns to Stead, holding him up as an example: 
to Russian publicists and patriots. Tlie extremists 
attacked him bitterly for not taking their side in a; 
cause wdiich they maintained he did not understand. 
Stead replied in a numlierof vigorous letters, of which 
tlu‘ most telling apyieared in the,S 7 m> (September 27th) 
under the heading, “ Apologia pro vita oiea.’' 

Legends of all kinds, some of them highly amusing, 
wxTO spread about the. idiosyncrasies of the great 
British journalist. 
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W. T. Stead jn Oilskins at Hayling Island. 


Last winter Mr. Stead and I met frequently in 
Constantinople while he was endeavouring “ to get 
up steam ” for the war against the war which he was 
then planning. And the ease with which his faith 
moved mountains of difficulties astonished me. One 
night he came to my hotel, his face radiant with joy. 
“ Just fancy ! ” he exclaimed. “ 1 have carried my 
■point. Not only has the Sultan consented to head 
the movement and subscribe a handsome sum towards 
the expenses of the Delegation, but I am to have the 
Sheikh-uMslam solemnly proclaiming a holy war 
against the war in the Mosque of St. Sophia. Won*t 
it be glorious ? I ventured to point out that the 
Sheikh-ul-lslam was perhaps unsophisticated, and 
might make a false step which would damage the cause 
in lieu of helping it. “ Don’t ask him to appear in 
the Mosque,” J said, “ nor to employ any of the formula 
custonutry in promulgating a holy war. Ik content with 
the substance.” He thought the matter over that night 
ai^d next day, and finally agreed that that part of the 
j^rogramme could with advantage be dispensed with. 

Our last meeting took place on the 3rd of January 
this year. He, my secretary and 1 lunched together at 
the Holborn Restaurant. During lunch he told me a 
thrilling story of an apparition of (Catherine the Great 
and the sudden appearance of a talisman from Poland 
which brought ill-luck to everyone who possessed it. 
‘‘ 1 have it now,” he went on, “ and I am curious to 
see whether any mischief will befall me, and if so what 
shape it will take. Isn’t it thrilling ? ” Before lunch 
was over it was a question of my keeping the talisman 
(which 1 never saw) for a time to test its fatal potency, 
liut 1 declined. That was the last 1 saw of W. T. Stead. 

Nearly three months later, on the 21st of March, he 
penned his last letter to me. He wrote about the 
rec^all of R. M. Tsharykoff, the Russian Ambassador, 
from Constantinople, and the speech which M. 
SazonofT was expt^ctc'xl soon to make, but which was 
not delivered until Friday, 26th April. Dealing with 
his own plans, he used the following prophetic words: 
“ 1 may be going to America on the loth of April. 
I have been meditating a run across to St. Petcrslnirg 
more than once this last month, hut fate seems to have 
decided in favour of America^ 

Fate ! Fate decided that W. T. Stead should die 
as he had lived, one of the foremost champions of the 
forces that l)uild up, arrayed against the elements of 
destruction, and should ('onquer death by death itself. 
His end, like his life, was grandiose, heroic. 'I'he 
tidings, at once mournful and soul-stirring, when 
flashed across the wires, evoked a heartfelt response 
from one end of Russia to the other. Members of all 
parties, of all classes, of all creeds and nationalities, 
cornmemoriited Stead with gratitude and pride. “ The 
prince of European journalists,” one publicist calls 
liim ; the soul of social reform ” is the term applied 
to him by another, and “ the genuine friend of Russia ” 
by all. In the remotest towns his name is familiar. 
In parts of Finland it is a household word. It will, 
live in the world’s history. 
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J. L. GARVIN. 


7 Vsked for a few words at the last moment, I cannot 
pretend to pay a weighed and ordered tribute to the 
memory of an extraordinary man. Yet even a few 
thoughts set down us they come may record, if they 
cannot express, the profound feeling of a political 
opponent. Walking in Oxford Street at midduy, when 
the loss of the Titanic was certain, the only name I 
heard mentioned by the groups on the pavement was 
his, and that w'as in itself significant of the extent to 
which ho had made his name a national and an inter¬ 
national word. A few days before lie saiUid I hud 
received from liim at the Pall Mall Gazette office a 
generous hotter of (‘ongratiilation up^on m> tenure of 
the chair he hud mude more famous. One of my first 
acts was to have the very chair he occupied sought out 
and used again, and 1 shall nev'cr sit in it without 
feeling that there is some sIukIow^ of him near. 

Our friendship began late. Perhaps it had not time 
to bi-i ome intimate or fully understanding ; hut it was 
very real in spite of tlie acute political fiifliculties of 
the last few years. It was based upon an equal desin^ 
to keep the Fleet above party, and to keep it foremost 
in the eves of England as the condition of her freedom 
and her life, and of all the vital activities yf the English 
speaking world withoni thouglit of aggression against 
any nation. We came togctlier in support of Lord 
Fislier’s reforms at the moment when they and their 
author were most assailed. 

When a pow'erful and many-sided c'areer is over at 
last, men may emphasise different aspects of it accord¬ 
ing to their mind. For me W. ' 1 \ Stead was, abo\'e all, 
the pulilie man -1 will not sa,y journalist yet, for there 
he transeimdcMl journalism—whose articles on ‘‘ 'I'he 
druth About the Navy ” lt‘d to what was little less 
tlian a renaissance of British sea-power ; and who, 
when tlie old popiular formula was (d)soliile, giive 

democrac y a new one.the phrase about “ two kc*els 

to one.” Good sense and good English could not be 
better united, and there came in the simplifying jiower 
—perhafHi tlie quality most essential to jcmrnalisrn and 
liecoming more a,nd more important as the age bc-comes 
more complex—which lielped to make liim so grc-^al a 
journalist. His work for the Navy was the work of a 
statc‘sman, full of the true vision of patriotism, and it 
would have lichen enc^ngh of itself to ensure memory for 
any career, and to keep that memory high. 

Yet how muc-h more there was—‘‘ unending much/’ 
as the Germans say. Some other aspects of his politic:s 
must suggest to me more criticism as to others more 
praise, but let us leave them aside. Yet he was one of 
the early idealists of Imperial Federation, whate^"cr 
dispute c^ame later over methods ; his stc;ady exusade 
,for lietter rclaliotis with Russia was, in the long run, a 
vital service to our foreign polic'v and the world’s 
peace, vindicated in the eyes of most w^ho liad resisted 
it j his work for Anglo-American friendship will soonc.T 
or later have justification of a still nobler and almcast 
infinitely more momentous kind. That work ripens 


slowly, but he will be rcmcnjlicrcd, indeed, when it 
comers to its fruit. 

Now kt me siteak of Iiis place in my profession. It 
requires courage and resource if its exercise is t<; he 
worth while. I’hcre ne\er can be, 1 Ihink, greater 
c'ourage and resoiircrc than his w-ere. The journalists 
of genuine power in whose hands “ llu‘ thing heciime 
,‘t trumpet ” have been ver\' few ; and few' as they have 
l)een, they havc^ acted in curiously different ways upeiJi 
a profession which givTs wider sco|)e than any other to 
tlu‘ utnu)st variety of gifts, (xnnjxirisons would tic 
useless ; in his manner of seizing and driving tl>g 



A Garden Party at Cambridge House, Wirabledc^,^ 

'I‘hc host in a lively ar^iuneiit with Hcrbcit Borrows 
and anuther finest. 

rnarhinc he was original. He did more than any othfij 
man to cdiange the spirit of jourmilism in this counti 
and to revolutioni.se its practice altogether. II M| 
influence c-ould be clearly traced out—it wxuild 
worth doing -that, I think, could lie proved. 

It was in sheer vitality and vitalising pciwcr that h| 
excelled. As a living and energising jiersonal forc’e^ 
giving vivid licing to the paper stuff tliat may so cnisilyi 
become w'aste, dead matter, and into which no Tna|l 
can put more than he can take out of himself, 1 doubt; 
whether he ever had an equal in journalism. More than; 
anyone else he realised that though it works witl>: 











|iiiv:6r(l.s, it is a matter of action, not merely a chorus 
lio contemporary life expressing the comments of 
passive witnesses. Stead was splendidly the journalist 
IfS a man of action holding his own wi^h men of action, 
^jrom the top down in all the other spheres. He was the 
Ipnly journalist who has been an international figure in 
p^is> own right apart from any |)articular newspaper. 

was not only a man of genius ; he was possessed by 
?!idcas as only a man of strong genius can be. That was 
hindrance in several ways, but it was that which 

J. A. S I LENDER in t he 

f'- My mind goes ba('k to a triendship with Mr. Stead 
liipictending over twenty-live yc.ars, and 1 find it imp(js- 
Isible to realise that he is no more with ns. I saw him 
Ithe day before he sailed, and he was full of his < oming 
Itbur in America and the ‘‘ splendid chance ” of going 
in the Titavic on her first voyage. His main object 
liiiras to address an International Peace meeting, at 
S^ich, I tliink. President 'laft was to have been 
^^resenl ; l>ut, characteristically, he had plann(‘d to 
I^Qver a large part ot the American continent in a lort- 
journey, and when i left him he was still debat- 
iwtg whether or not lu* would go on to San hVanci.sco. 

I do not think it will be possible lor any historian 
Ifiereafter to write the history of tlu.*se times without a 
!^fjfequent mention of Steacl's name. Some of tin* 
^Ounger generation iuid grown to look upon him - 
i^nfairlv—as a spent volcano, and he ixTtainly culti- 
l^irated an alaindant crop ol the things that the unwise 
Ilieall “ fads ; but his mind was as alert and ingiaiiuus 

ever, and he had established a (|uite extraordinary 
|%onnection with foreign countries and movements. No 
l^nglish journalists, and very few English public men, 
l^erc as well known as Stead in the United States, 
Ij^fSermany, and Russia. He seemed in his last years to 
l^be perpetually flitting from eapital to eapilal on 
luiformal missions, interviewing sovereigns and states- 
IlSttien, collecting xiews and facts which escape diplo- 
l^acy, pouring out an unceasing stream of journalism, 
Hbf which, untortunately, a large part was publislu'd 
l^lsewhere than in this country. Stead was a superl) 
special (‘orrespondent, and I do not tlurik that in recent 
^fines there has been a fiiKT piei:e of journalism than 
^is account of his mission to Constantinople, when he 
|iibtcrvicnved the Sultan and spoke faithfully to tin; 
|Committee. Tt had that peculiar blend of the pic- 
t;:^res(jue and the practical, and that reniark;d)le laculty 
!|ifor seeing complicati‘d things in clear and positive 
^Jiutline, which charactio ised his work at its best. 

But the pn sent generation cannot realise the power 
|l^at he was in the eighties. He liad invented a new 
^tyle of journalism, swaged the d(‘eisions of (al)inets, 
lipmost made liim^ell a purly in the country- He liad 
lit^lKsed the public witli tlie “ iVuth About the' Navy/' 
BjwBen .lurg(‘Iv responsible tor the de^pateh ot (iordon 
^ the Soutian, protc;'''U‘d \ehementi]y and sue.cesst\illy 
&hen the country was on the verge of going to war 
Prith Russia about the Ik'ujdeh incidc^nt. < ampaigned 
|^^:easingly and succcssluily against the exclusion of 


made him. One might venture to say without being 
very wide of the mark that his place in the practice 
of journalism corresponded to that of Mr. Gladstone 
in the practice of politics. His grave is where he 
might have chosen it, midway between England 
and Arneri(‘a, under the full stream of their inter¬ 
course ; and T cannot but think that his death was 
in accordance with his view of things. It attested 
the great realities that underlie the common move¬ 
ments of our life. 

‘^Westminster Gazette/' 

the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament in 
the Home Rule Bill of j886 , risked all and been landed 
in gaol for his crusade against “ the maiden tribute of 
Modern Baliylon.” His creed was e<.:lectic, and, as his 
readers saiti in those days, you never knew where he 
would break out next. Me was Peace-man and Impe¬ 
rialist, Jingo and humanitarian combined. Almost it 
might be said tiuit with the aid of his brilliant lieu¬ 
tenant, Mr. E. E. (jarratt—he invented Cecil Rhodes, 
so far as the British pulilic were concerned, and the 
friendship of I he two men never wavered , though Stead 
was afU'rwai ds the most ’ ; hement of pro-Boers, 
'riiere was no movement or cause to which liis mind 
was not accessible, and a stream of calli*rs from all over 
the world passed daily through his ollice, claiming 
sympathy and interest for the latest invention for 
extracting gold from sca-watcr, the latest intimations 
from “ Borderland/' the newest way of federating the 
Empire, the lu'xt sclierne to lay before the Hague 
Conference. As you watched him through a normal 
day, you w'ondered when he could find time to y.)Ut j)en 
to paj^er, l(‘t alomr to kt‘i‘,j.) that incessant stream of 
journalism flowing in English and American news¬ 
papers. But he was a demon for work, and with a pen 
in his hand or a shorthand-writer to dictate to, his 
speed was enormous. Never have I knowji him so busy 
as not to find time for patient listening to the story ol 
any human being in distress, and no one so readily 
gave his yvinpathy or loosened his |)urse-strings. 

The solid Englishman is puzzled by a man of this 
temperament, and 1 havx^ often wondered from what 
forl.)cars he got his more than ('eltic fervour. But 
with it all, [^e was a nnui of extraordinary precision 
and gntsp of detail. Hardly ever have 1 knowm him. 
wrong about a fact, and his power of reducing masses 
cjf detail to brief and luc id statements was unequalled. 
Give him the biggest Blue-book, and he would have the 
iieart out of it in half an hour and a luminous summary, 
omitting nothing of any importance, Soing to press 
within an hour. His articles were like tlie hewing of a 
straight path Ihroiigli a tangled forest. There miglit be 
woods and bogs to right and l(‘ft, but he troubled 
nothing about them, so long us his own path was clear. 
His talk made much more allowamre tlian his writing 
lor the complexity of things, and there was no better 
critic in I.ondon of other people's views. Pose a (|ues- 
tion, and he would talk it out from a dozen points of 
view with the keenest sense of its complications. His 




remarkable memory and unfjiil- 
ing store of apt illustration gave 
point and glow to his talk, and, 
fanatir as people coiintcul him to 
he, he was absolutely tree irom 
an y raneour al )ou t an y 1 x )d v’s 
opinions. His op(?n-rnindedne.ss 
was almost perversiI \\ '1 here 

was no opinion, howex er fantastic 
or remote from prof)ability, to 
which he would not give a chari¬ 
table hearing, and which rnighi 
not, in ('ertain circumstances, 
elfect a lodgmcail in his own 
mind. Where his “ spooks ” were 
concerned he would believe an> - 
thing, and no disproof of any ri.*- 
|.)ort.ed fact or failure of any 
prediction made by his familiar 
spirits to come true seemed to 
have the slightest (‘ffect on the 
conlidence that he reposexi in 
tliem. 

rake him for all in all, 1 believe him to have been one 
of the, most remarkable In'ains of our time, but 1 iim 
thinking of him at this moment as a Iriend, warm¬ 
hearted, affedionate, helpful, who ne\'er let friendshij.) 
rust, and gave of his best when least could be dcmandeil 


of him. 'IV) him, as 1 have often lieard him say, deathj 
was hut as the passing Irom one room to another, andr 
I pray Ihal he found the passag{‘ i‘asy. No one w'Ho- 
knew him will doubt that he was brave and lielpful tO; 
Hie end. 


DR. CI.IFKORD 

At a Memorial Service, WesimiNSter Chapel, on April 2 ^lh. toi2. 


In this hour of mourning one strong consolation 
sustains us. We are sure that our lieluved friend. 
William 'rhomas Stead, was faithful even unto death, 
and that he has received the crown of life. 'I'hougli he 
has tallen a victim to the tragii' disaster of last Sunday 
night but one, we are absolutely certain that he met 
his end as a victor. We sorrow, and sorrow' deiiply, lait 
as those who are firmly (convinced that he was wholl\' 
true to his ideals ; that he unselfishly gave the last 
ounce of his power to the service of the need}' and 
desolate, and then committed liis spirit to the ktx'ping 
of that God in Whom he had trusted from his youth. 
Had we been on the Titanic^ we should not have been 
more sure that there “ w'as no languor in his heart,'’ 
“ no weakness in his word,” and “ no wi*arinijss on 
his brow.” I’o the ia.st he succoured the faint ” and 
‘‘ praised and reinspired the braA e.” 

As one who lias known W. ' 1 '. Stead for more than a 
quarter of a eentur\', and has shared his confidenci's 
and his .social and piolitical ideals, who stood near him 
when he was in tlie doi^k as a criminal, heard his deferu e. 
and visited him in gaol, I wish to say that I never had 
a friend so strong and sunny, so radiant and inspiring. 
He was a gallant enemy of dejection and sadness, an 
undespairing fighter against every kind of pe.ssimism. 
and a messenger of hope to (hose who were ready to 
perish. In a dark and cloudy day a chat w'ith him w'lis 
like a breeze from the sea. When a cause was at its 
worst, his faith mounted to the occasion and his virile 


S])cech rallied the timorous back to the standards^v;; 
Kcllowship with him was a tonic. His laith in God an(j;; 
in great hiinian < auses was magnetic. “ 'I'hc Progress^);! 
of tlie VV'orld,” al)Out which he wrote from month tcf;i 
month, was so real to him that he made the listened,: 
feel that, in spile of all, the world is moving upward anefj 
onward in the wake ofGod's Ni‘W Messiah,” anoitite(|^:' 
b\' Him for the Iriumpli of some great cause. It was.: 
when he wa-s in Hollowa\' Gaol that he wrote me, saying,,; 
“ I am full of joN' as to tin* present, and of hope anefci 
confidence as to the future,” and it w'us when he haef'^ 
been there two months or so,and knew^ what it meanti;; 
that he scail me a (’hristmas'card, and wrote on it the 
words, “ 'I'liou hast anointed me with the oil of giadness; 
ahtwe fay jellowsA h'ew hearts hav(‘ felt more acutely^ 
the sins and sorrows of the world, and still few'er have 
been more fruitfully blessed with gladness and rejoicing' 
in (aid and in His redeeming and righteous work on earth* 
For this joy of his was joy in Ciod. William 1 ’. Stead 
w'as at the cxmtre of him a believer in God. That w'as 
the sc;cnjt of his life. 1 cannot call to mind a man w'ith 
a stronger confidence. His trust in the Eternal Father 
w^as as .simple as that of a child in its mother. It wa.s 
direct iinqiie.stioning, and unhesitating. For him God 
and the soul were the two great realities, 'riiough like 
the rest of us he hud battles with doid)t and misgivings 
—** spasms of, scepticism,” as be once t ailed them to 
me—yet he could say and did, “ 1 have ne^ tr lost faith 
in God.” 








The Review of RifeviEWs: 


■^lere is no doubt of it, that old l^uritan faith in ( 5 od 
the victory that overcame thci world of (u)nvention 
^tradition, of greed and selfishness, and enabled him 
^battle, a^ always, within the (‘apfain's sight and 
lihin hearing f)l His voice. "Ihat laith he h^d and 
tengthened tlaA- ))y day. To nourish it he made the 
l>lc his comjmnion, and wiili its treasures he was as 
toiliar as with the facts of evers day iilc. 'Mie quiet 
k-night prayer-meeting had a perennial charm for 
I'wice on Sunday lie enlercfi the IJonse of (iod. 
&n he started a new <'nisadc it was alw'ays batlKcl 
|the spirit of comiriunioii with God. before address- 
a, meeting boiling ove r with expectation to hear 
at he had to say, he woidd rise and say, “ Let us 
and then, often in laoken s(‘ntcnees, (juivering 
emotion, he would pour out Ins soul in supi)lic:a- 
to God. 1 have seen the same spirit in his home, 
felt the same vivid realisation of the presence of 
That faith in Gofl as Leader is the man ; from it 
pdcrived his strength ; that gave him his freedom, 

' captaincy oxer others, raised his pow(a*s to their 
imum efficieiK'v, inspired his ceaseless beneficence, 
sustained his unconquerable devotion to the 
fling of the lunnan race. 

laps the* last letter written hy him from the 
tunic says 

jjaro going to Anunica lo deliver one speech. Jiiit 1 feel 
IjP'tbat was but llie asses wliieli Saul went forth to seek when 
jluras crowned King of Israel. What else 1 am to do 1 do 
I’^ktiow. Something is awaiting me, some important work 
;liafiirc of which will be disclosed to me in good time, llul 
i it is, whether journalistic, spiritual, social or political, 
low not. I await my inarching orders, being assured that 
who has called me will make known His good will ;inil 
ure in due season. 

ere is the attitude of the man. 

-..-g with listening ear lor his 
^jbarching orders,'’ all eager to obey. 

IMany of us, perliaps most of us, 
nk of William 'l\ Stead as a jour- 
pist, brilliant, rapid, unconven- 
1, tu'c.oniplished, his mind a 
fpntain evtT fresh and full of oi^igi- 
ideas, liis resources apfiari’iitly 
baustless, anitl his eiUTgy without 
grinds. To me lie was as a. prophet 
o had conu* straight out of the 
d Testament, into our modern 
rm-swept life. i retognise his 
'v among tlic (‘ditors of the 
hties and nineties of the last ten- 
[iiy; l)Ut for him the Press was a 
iQird to cut down tlie foes of 
[hteoiisness, a filatfonn from which 
hearten and inspire I hi' armies of 
Lord, a pulfiit from which to 
ach his crusades, a desk at whic h 
I could expound his policy for 
aking a new hcaxxm and a new' 
irth. He was a man with a mission, 
hd ^ journalism was the organ ly 


througli which hcj wrought at it. He wrote to get 
things done — done, and not merely talked about. 

In 1877 he said, “ I see more (clearly than ever that 
the moral sense of the nation is the measure of its 
power, and all that lowers its morality saps its empire. 
J must be a preacher of righteousness if 1 would do my 
country any service."' He was a. prophet with a 
prophet\s' insight^ “ With an eye made quiet by the 
power of harmony and the deep power of joy he saw 
into the life of things.” “ To be face to face with facts/' 
said he, “ that is the real thing—with real, live human 
facts. He wlio is face to face with real facts is not far 
from the secret of God.” 

Need I remind you that he liad the prophet's fearless¬ 
ness ? “ Never strike sail to a fear ! ” was one of his 
mottoes, and he carried it out fully. What startled 
my timid soul when I first made his aequaintance was 
the nonchalance and freedom with which he approached 
the great ones of the earth. He could not truckle to 
men in liigh places. “ Tliose that wear soft raiment 
dwell in Kings' Courts.” He entered those court® 
vvjthouL doffing his ordinary attire, and interviewed 
princes and millionaires; ambassadors, and Mini.sters 
of State with perfect freedom, i o him an emperor was 
a servant of the State, and a king as one of the members 
of his .staff. He interviewed tint Sultan with the same 
intrepidity as he would a lawyer. He knew his work, 
and he did it.—did it without misgiving or fear or 
compromise. He was a journalist, but a journalist as 
Paul was an Apostle and Knox a Keformer, and woe to 
him if he did not preach and make potent the good news 
God gave him. It is characteristic—is it not?—that 
he .should say that if he had to single out tlie one chapter 
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of the I>il)k‘ that ha<l infliionccrl him most, it would he 
the first chiiplcr of Joshua, with its oft^repcated exhor¬ 
tation to he strong and c*oiirageoiis ; and if one verse 
had to he chosen, it would be that which he was taught 
when a l^oy,.and which he saw on the walls of Gordon's 
room at Southampton: “'Irust in the Lord with all 
thine heart. and lean not on thine own understanding. 
In all thy ivays acknowledge Ilimy and He shall direct thy 
paths.-'* 

He was the soul of generosity. He was intrinsically 
magnanimous. His deepest joy sprang from doing good. 
In him the enthusiasm of humanity was incarnate, 
'lo him the troubled turned with the assurance that he 
w'ould be their refuge. Men and women who had lost 
faith in themselves regained it as tht‘y felt the throb 
of his sympathy. Worthy and unworthy alike told 
their talc of grief in his ear, and always found a 
willing and eager listener. I have been with him in 
earnest talk, when suddenly he has caught sight of a 
weary woman carrying a heavy carpet bag, and in a 
moment he has taken it from her and carried it for her 
to the station. 

Certainly women never had a braver knight. All 
women in all land.s were his care ; but chiefly women 
in sufTering, crushed by the tyrannies of men. No 
movement that gave promise of help to woman called 
in vain for his chivalry and dev^otion. One of the 
supreme aims of his life was to lift her to her true plane 
in life and to kindle within her a sense of the grcfxtness 
of her responsibility and of the need there was for the 


whole-hearted d(‘dication of her powers to the welfa 
of mankind. It is asserted that he was one of tlic fir 
editors to engager a wotTuin on his staff at (he .sai) 
t(Tms as to work and wages as rrurn. 

'I’hat generosity characterised his jud^/ucnls as^ 
as his a-its. To a friend who was veheuurntly indignfi|.lil 
w ith those who put him in the criminal dock he wrot|| 

“ IVay <!o moderate your wrath against those wlj 
have been pros(‘cuting me. I'lemernber we must l)e | 
charitable to a judge as to a harlot, and we must j 
just even to those we judge to he unjust.” Few rn^| 
have blended together in such perfect harmony; 
siK'h sane j)rop()rtions, strong denunciations of wro^ 
wuth just and generous judgment of individuals. 

.saw the sordid and ignoble in life, knew the sclfishrie^ 
and ba.seness, but he was ahvays ready to make allov^l 
ances for the pressure of temptation, the influence 
education, and the weakness of man. He entered 
human nature in its whole compass. 

The breadth of his interests was made manifest 
his prolonged efforts for tlte fusion of the whole English*ijl 
speaking race, in his keen sympathy with sma!^| 
nationalities, in his patient and persistent work 
behalf of international and universal peace, and in 
the organisations which forward universal brotherhood^ 
and goodwill. Hence it is not surprising that of allv;| 
those whose loss wt so deeply mourn in this sad hour-3 
the civilised world should think first and foremost 
our dear friend. 

Mrs. Stead has received messages of sympathy and t 
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fegret from Her Gran'oiis Majesty the Queen-Mother 
^ueen Alexandra ; from a band of Finnish journalists ; 
pfrpm the Committee and Convention of Men and 
^Religion Forward Movement ” of the United Slates ; 
]|^rom the Hulgarian Premier ; from Prince Omar 
S^oustoun and tluj Kgyptian Committee* : from many 
lliriends and admirers in Johannesburg ; from General 
|:J 3 otha, the ]^rime Minister of tlie Union of South 
pAfrira; from President Steyn ; from the Maharajah 
l^the Gaekwar of Haroda, India ; and many others. 

|f; And now I conclude with a word of faith and hope. 
|j3First, we know that f)ur departed frieiurs work remains, 
will be reproductive for e\'er more. Life passes ; 
JGod deeds endure. Our comrades are called home, but 


the seed they have soWn is not lost; It appears in 
# successive and ever-increasing harvests. What they 
liave done continuers to renew the life of the world. 
Some of the results we see, but much, though present 
and operative, escapes our sight. 'I'he Criminal Law 
Amendment Act is on our Statute-book, and its pro¬ 
visions will be enlarged and made more effective. It 
pioneered the w^ay for further defences of the imperilled 
in this and in other lands. The impact given to move¬ 
ments for larger freedom, widespread and universal 
justice and brotherhood is still felt. A voice is heard 
saying, “ Write, lllcssed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from hc nccforth : they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.” 


IMEMORIAL SERVICE 


OF THE MEN AND 
MOVEMENT. 


RELIGION FORWARD 


More than 2,000 [arsons attended I lie rneniorial 
jSaaeeting of the Men and Religion liirward Movement’s 
jConservation Congrc'ss ;it. Carnegie Hall in honour of 
ISWilliam i\ SteacK the English editor and reformer, 
fe; The platform and boxes of the big hall were draped 
pirith entwined English and American flags, and the 
|i&ading desk in the centre* of tlic stage was hung with 
llr-'inourning wreath, in the centre of which was a large 
picture of Mr. Stead, a small original photograph 
iving been obtained from the Ameriaw Revieiv oj 
^evims and enlarged. 

The Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight llillis, of Plymouth 
^hurcli, I^rookh n, said :—“ We are liere to celebrate 
Mhe life, character, and e.specially the death of a man 
pp brave and chivalrous that he gave his life and 
phdeed would have given all he had in this world to 
P^ve saved his fellow-passengers. He was born in a 
^i^inister’s house and was brought up in a parson’s 
He had the training of a clergyman, l)ut he 
M^came a great journalist. Melville Stone, head of 
P^'hc Associated J^ress, told me only the other day that 
l^tead carried a newspajn.T man’s instinct to the point 
ppf genius. The founding of a great magazine was only 
fene of main of his achievements. He consecrated this 
pnugazinc: to social reform. Now every magazine in 
phis country is pursuing his imdhods. 

Ills SOCIAL SKRVJCK. 

i ^ He flung himself like a knight against the social 
fevil. Men in I*arliament had been tr)'ing to put that 
particular traflic down for thirty years. In his Pall 
fall Gazett(\ Stead oj)enly denounced the rich and 
flBuential men wlio were growing still more wxallhy 
>y this traflic. He acc used them publicdy of li\ ing and 
Mssing wealth from the bodies and "souls of girls. 
Sphey had him thrown into jail. Hut now their names 
in the mud and Stead is in Heaven. 

Hi ^fMIe loundcd the great English Review of Reviews 
jid started the Ameriian Revirw of Rme^vs and also 
Australian Review of Rcvieivs. We praise him 
^iecause he w^as a ^'erv great editorial writer. He 
also especially inten^sted in publishing low-priced 
^i:eraLture for the masses of the people. He had a real 


passion for Christ’s poor. Because he loved Christ’s 
poor, he published his penny biographies. He worked 
for the betterment of the men on the doi'ks, for 
shortening the hours of labour. lie joined in the 
international movement against war. He went to 
St. Petersburg and published an appeal for what he 
called the ‘ United Slates of Europe.’ He said once 
that he got Iiis universal peace idea from the little 
volume of jafnes Russell Lowell’s poem.s which, with 
the cop\ of tlie ‘ Imitation of ("hrist ’ which ‘ Chinese ’ 
Gordon liad lent liirn, he always carried in his coat 
pocket. 

THE INFJ.IIKNCE OF LOWELL. 

“ When lu‘ was an eighteen-year-old boy and was 
trying to memorise some of l.oweir.s poems he walked 
[last a poorhoLise, its windows aflame with the setting 
sun. He thereupon dedicated himself to liear the 
liurdcns of (diri.sCs poor. Stead had the genius of a 
wonderful vision. He was a particularly sldlful artist in 
portraying the characters of his generation. He was 
remorselessly and pitilessly right. His passion for 
justice, however, made his blade heal again almost 
as soon as it cut. Some of you may not have liked 
him because he was interested in psychic research. 
Death is so terrible a problem that if a man lost faith 
he might be led back by a study of psychic phenomena. 
We don’t need psychic phenomena to make us believe 
in God and immortality. But the last day Stead 
spent in this country he had luncheon with Mrs. Hillis 
and myself and prophesied tliat he would die, not in 
his bed, as we expected to, but in a crowd and by 
violence. 

“ ' I had a vision of a mob. 1 believe I shall not 
die as you cx])cct to, but that I shall be kicked to 
death in the street,” was the way he put it. 

“ I congratulate Stead on his death. Tho United 
States will always be on a higher spiritual plane 
because of the way that Stead died on the Titanic. 
The imaginations of 90,000,000 have been captured 
and transformed. I loved the man Stead. As a 
journalist he was hot surpassed. His name will be 
inscribed among the great editors of the world. He 
owed it to Christianity. He was a busy man. But 
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he was a Christian. Whenever the clock struck lie 
was always in the church. May Cuxl lend a culture 
like Stead’s to the younf^ men of this country who 
start in the great career of journalism.” 

Mk. J. A. iMACDONAl.D. 

J. A. Miic’Donald, editor of the Toroulo (Rohe, said : - 
“ Mr. Stead was an ordained apostle of universal peac e. 
He pleaded for it with Kings, Tsars, and minister . 
He fought with the beasts of greed and plunder and 
the fire-eating jingoists. When 1 visited him last 
June he talked especially about his wish to lift th(‘ 
journalists *of America and England against the war 

H. W. MASSING! I AM 

A SWIFT and violent death has closed a fighter’s 
career, and a life which moved to great iiurjjoscs on 
l)road roads has found its end in an enormous catas¬ 
trophe. In the remarkable record'which Mr. W. 'F. 
Stead has left in our history, there is nothing small, 
or selfish, or hesitating. The death, as we imagine 
it, was worthy of the life—a moment of intense vitality 
which brought the occasion for the supreme self- 
sacrifice. The man who had faced obloquy, persecu¬ 
tion, and imprisonment in his work for women and 
girls w\us privileged to pay tiic last debt t» the ideal 
of chivalry which had guided his life. 

It is not difficult to predict the place which lliis 
vital and original personality wall hold in the history 
of his time. He will live as the man wlio made of 
modern journalism in England a powa^rful personal 
force. He found it a thing of conventions and n- 
spectabilities, buried in anonymity, and fettered by 
party tics. The ncw\spat)er w^as a collective “ organ 
of opinion.” He made it the instrument of one 
intensely individual mind. Stead’s main conception 
of an editors duty w*as to be himself. He realised as 
no one before him liad done, and as fewr who liave 
come after him have dared to do, the power which a 
newspaper gave him to record himself with headlines 
and bold type, with recitative and chorus, on a 
pedestal of fact and news once in every four-and- 
twenty hours. His temperameiit was that of the 
great parnplileleers. In his boldness and versatility, 
in his faith in the constructive power of the pen, in 
many of his opinions, even in his championship of 
w^omen, he resembled Defoe. 

Mr. Stead carried the defiant ideal of self-expression 
not merely to its perfection, but to its extravagancre 
of completeness. It was an almost insolent triumph 
of a wayw'ard but dominating personality. One used 
to wonder whether Mr. Stead ever consciously 
indulged in the pleasures of the mesmerist who never 
feels certain that his “ subject ” is completely under 
his hypnotic power until he has ordered him to 
perform some supremely ridiculous antic. 

From the Bulgarian atrocities to the Boer War there 
was no pen which in England w'iclded an ascendency 
comparable with Mr, Stead’s. He stopped a Russian 
war. He forced the conquest of the Soudan. He 
helped to destroy Parnell, He swelled the Navy 


syndicates whi(‘h meniU’i' the world—the financial 
‘ war lords.’ Most of all did he believe in the future 
of the Anglo-Saxon ra<‘C. VV )umi I left him for the last 
lime last lune lu' placed his hand on my shoulder and 
.said : ‘ You Arni'ricans must renu*mber your ICnglish- 
speaking fraternity. And |this lie said vvitli unusual 
eniphasis] remember that ( anada holds the key.’ Had 
he been Inre to-night he would have undoubtedly 
made us face the awful faets of war ■ its inconceivable 
loll), its intolerable burden. IMease (lud at least 
that tile Anglo-Saxon’s sword shall never be drawn 
against his brother Anglo Saxon.” 

in THE NATION." 

lOsiimales, and thereby ended the Premiership of 
(iladstone. He created the C^ape-to-Cairo Imperialism 
which in its turn madt* the Boer War. Witliout him 
the first Hague ("onference might ivell have 
seemed as meaningless and insincere as the second. 
Ikit for liim (iordon miglil nevt!r have gone 
to Khartoum, nor Parnt^li to Coventry. Rhodes 
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pnight have remained a local Colonial politician, and 
Ithe whole course of European aflfairs might have been 
Idiverted by a second Crimean War. ft is a stagger¬ 
ing reflection that the man whosd career may be 
fsummarised thus started life as an errand boy, 
ifjpgeeived no better education than the average clerk, 
J'Snd at his best, though his whole power was in his 
pen, wrote a careless and undistinguisl^ed style. He 
a retentive memory, a power of clear and 
Ifcasterful exposition and summary, a quick and sure 
f'itep among mazes of complicated facts. But these 
the indispensable equipnii^nts of every efficient 
lliburnalist. The supremacy of Mr. Stead lay in that 
^positive habit of mind which is akin to faith. He 
^as open to every infl!ienc(j and idea. He meant 
||tO be interested in life. He saw a hero in 
I^Very man with a j)ur[)o.se. He hailed each policy 
^at commended itself to his judgment as the 
Ppe means of saving the JOmpire, if not mankind. 
Mis brain was essentially receptive rather than selec- 
|tive. Its defects no less than its qualities made him 
& great journalist. 

The truth is only half told of this strange and 


eventful career, when its power and influence is 
measured. It is to us no small service that he cleft 
a way for personality in journalism, and achieve^d for 
it in the world of affairs an independence from party 
and wealth comparable with the emancipation of 
literature from patronage. It was a finer and a 
greater service that in lifting journalism to this 
dignity he made it at the same time the servant of 
disinterested aims. His power over men*s minds 
came first of all from his ability to interest them. 
But it had its deeper root in the sincerity which every 
page of his writing confessed. One instinctively 
knew that wlien his writing was most vital, when his. 
pleading was most arresting, when his exposition was 
most ma.sterly, the sympathy of a singularly humane 
and kindly nature, the passion for justice of a fearless 
heart, had given force to his pen. He did his best 
work when he had no thought before him save how 
best to serve some woman in distress, some class 
ground down, some people misunderstood. If he 
was a great journalist, it was because he was first of 
all a brave and disinterested man. 


LORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE, Admiral of the Fleet. 


; Hotki. Excki.sior, Naples, Afay u/, 1912. 

Ij; This very niomeiit a telegram reaches me for some 
||i|!uhlic words on Air. Stead—my steadfast friend of 
Iwarly thirty years I “ Out of the abundance of the 
Ipeart the mouth speaketh.” I will write no studied 
ll^ords ! These are my thoughts just as they come 
| 0 :esh and unaltered. First and foremost he feared 
IjGod, and he feared none else 1 He was indeed a 
Ihuman Dread-Nought! Next, he had an impreg- 
Inable belief that “ Right was Might,*’ and not the other 
round! And so, like David, he would march 
^put alone with his sling and stone cocksure always of 
^plugging the Philistine between the eyes ! I’ve known 
flam going alone to a packed meeting of his detesters 
■ and making them all squirm. 

He hated shams and gas-bags and loved to prick a 
“ bubble reputation.*’ Then—no matter who con¬ 
tradicts me—he was a great Patriot! I know the 
I fierce rancour of animosity which he roused—(a dear 
CJfriend of mine once wanted to shoot Stead like a mad 
b.d —but Stead was saturated with this great patriotic 
I belief that “ Thk Biutish Empire Floated on the 
tB ritish Navy, and It Floated on Nothing 
|Else!” 

p ■ So in 1885 he came to me (like Nicodemus) and 
lltold me his plans, and got five millions sterling for 
Navy, which was then in a parlous state ! (Ask 
I Lord Esher how he did it—he knows !) 

I Again, when I was First Sea Ford, he had one of 
l^%is famous interviews with a great foreign personage, 
f who said to him: “Don’t be frightened!” Stead 
^lian.swered: “Oh, no! For every ship you build 
"—wk’li. build two ! ” 

': Ves, Stead originated the great patriotic ideal, 


“ Two Keels to One ! ” Why ? Because he knew 
that a naval disaster was irreparable, irremediable, 
eternal I A naval “ Colenso ” cannot be retrieved 1 
(You can’t go round the corner and buy a battleship 
like a pound of sugar !) 

And isn’t it lovely! There’s a letter in big print 
in the Times from the Front Bench of the House of 
Commons that this should be Stead’s monument: 
“ T 7 £jo Keels to One!'" How he must be enjoying it 1 
(this letter to the Times^ I mean), as no doubt all the 
other “wild men” are ! And also the “ Islanders ” I 
(I shake hands with all those hundred thousand 
Islanders.) Stead was possessed with the splendid 
idea of a fighting end. He told me himself he 
“ should die in his boots ”—so he did ! 1 expect his 

end was very fine—he was wondrously brave. No 
doubt he encouraged all around him ! No doubt he 
made a stirring speech to those glorious bandsmen ! 
—and loved the hymn they played {because he felt it) 
- and Adams, the writer of the hymn, will have his 
joy also. 

Curious that, only just before knowing of the 
Titanic disaster, 1 was walking on Nelson’s balcony 
here in Naples at the Palazzo Sessa, from which he 
looked right down on his beloved flagship that so 
gloriously carried him to the Nile, and involuntarily 
1 then thought of Stead, because he wrote of Nelson 
sucli magnificent and imperishable words ! {His whole 
article ought io be reproduced!) I remember these 
burning lines (but all he wrote was splendid!); “ If 
the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed 
for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter blaze of glory.” Such were 
Stead’s ideals! He also died in battle! Froslio 
occisus ! ’’—not a bad epitaph ! 





SOME DATES IN THE LIFE OF WILLIAM THOMAS STEAD. 


1849.—July 5th.—Born of the Rev. William Stead and 
Isalxdla Stead at I?anbleton Manse, North¬ 
umberland. 

The family removed to Howdon-on-'l’yne, 
where his father was for thirty-four )'eurs 
pastor of the Congregational Church. 

1861.—Went to Silcoates School for the sons of Congre¬ 
gational ministers and others for two years. 

1863.—Went as office-boy into the office of Mr. T. Y. 

StVachaii;, accountant, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Engaged as clerk hy a firm which was also the 
Russian Vicc-(‘onsulate for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Wrote several essays for prize competition in 
the JJnys^ (hint Magazine. 'Fhe first was on 
‘‘ ('oal ” ] the second on “ 'J’he Villains of 
Shakespeare ” ; the third (which gained a 
prize) on “ Oliver Cromwell.” 

His reading and writing were arrested for a 
time by weakness in the eyes. He made only 
slow progress, by liaving others to read to 
him. He took this as sign that he must 
devote himself more to the affairs of the 
village, and especially to the lads in his 
Sunday-school class. 'J'his he did. He also 
busied himself for the improvement of roads 
and better sanitation in the village. His 
eyesight gradually recovered. 

'rhe office where he was clerk being visited by 
iiuml)crs of beggars, he began wTiting letters 
in tlic Northern Daily Express, advocating 
the formation of a Mendicity Society for 
inquiry into alleged cases of distress, and so 
preventing fraud. As someone afterwards 
said, He mounted to fame on a beggar’s 
back.”* 

Then began to write for the Northern Echo, 
a halfpenny daily just established in Dar¬ 
lington. 

1871.—Became Editor of the Northern Echo, on the 
invitation of Mr. John ilyslop Bell (for the 
proprietors). 

1873. - June j4th.- -Married Emma Lucy, daughter of 
Henry Wilson, of Howdon-on-IVne, and 
took up his abode at Oaklanc#, or Grainey 
Hill, in the outskirts of Darlington. 

1876. —Was moved b)' letter of MacGahan, in the Daily 

News, describing the atrocities practised 
upon the 'f’urks by the Bulgarians at Batak, 
to take a leading part in the agitation which 
followed. 

1877. -r-First met Madame Novikofi', Mr. Gladstone, 

Thomas Carlyle. 

r88o.—Published ‘‘ Electors’ Catechi.sm.” 

Became Assistant Editor to' John Morley at 
the Pall Mall Gazette. 

1882.—Published “ Fifty Years of the Hou.se of 
Lords.” 


1883. —Published “ England. Gordon, and the Soudan.” 

Became sole Editor of tlie l^nll Mall Gazette. 

1884. —Interviewed General (iordon, which led to 

(Jordon being sent to Kiiartoum. 

Organised Commission of Inquiry into Con¬ 
ditions of the Poor along the lines followed 
two years after by Mr. Charles Booth. 
Published “ Who is to Have the Soudan } ” 
Secured by circular a majority of Liberal M.P.’s : 
to declare for the retention of Irish Members 
at Westminster ; ‘‘ government b)’ circular.” 
Publislurd “ The Truth About the Navy.” 

1885. — Op])<)scd by articles and pamphlets the idea of = 

war with Russia over the Penjdeh incident. ■ 
Published d’oo Late,” ‘‘ Fight or Arbitrate ” 
and ” rhe Navy of Old England.” 

Published ” The Maiflen Tribute of Modern , 
Babylon.” 

Spoke at many meelings on the subject of his 
approac'hing trial. 

September. 'I'ried at Bow Street along with 
Bramwell iiooili, Sampson Jacques, Mrs. . 
(oombes, and Mrs. Jarrett. 

Nov(anl)(.T 4lh. - Was sentenced to three 
months’ imjxisonment, and edited the Pall 
Mall Gazette in prison. 

18S6.— Published “No Reduction, No Rent!” (Plan : 
of Cairipaign), ” Deliverance or Doom,” 
John Morley : the Irish Record of the 
New Chief Secretary ” and I*ord Randolph 
Churchill: Radical or Renegade ? ” 

1887. 'look up the Langworthy case. j 

Published “ Remember 'lYafalgar Square ! ” : 

and “ Not for Joe ! ” ^ 

1888. —Visited Russia ; was received bv I'sar Alex- ■ 

ander TIL ' 

Published ” 'J’he 'Iruth About Russia.” . 

Attended Parnell (Ynnmission. 

1889. —Visited Rome, and (next year) published “ The v 

Pope and the New Era ” and “ Pigottism ^ 
and the Times.'' 

1890. —Left the Pall Mall Gazette and founded the ' 

Rf.view^ of Review's. 

Published “ Portraits and Autographs.” 
Witnessed the Passion Play at (’)berammergau, 
and published “ The Story that Trans¬ 
formed the World ” and “ The Passion Play 
as Played 1 o-day.” 

Published “ Discrowned King of Ireland.” 
i8yi.—Issued help (Feb. i89T-Dec. 1892.) 

Founded American Review oj Revicios. 

Published “ Character Sketches ” and Real 
Ghost Stories.” 

1892.—Founded Australasian Review oj Reviews. 
Published “ More Ghost Stories.” 

Published The Electors’ Guide (L.C.f^ Elec¬ 
tion) and On the Eve ” (Handbook to the 
(Jeneral Election). 




The Review of Reviews. 




J893.—.Founded Borderland, which ceased in 1897. 

Visited America and the ('hiciigo World’s Fair. 

Wrote “ 'I'wo and '[\vo M.ikv Four/’ and 
iTicludcd in it an attempt lo float the Daily 
Paper, Taniited, with a eapital from siih- 

: scriptions paid a year in a.d\ ance. 

1894. .Puhlisiied “ If Christ (anie lo ('hiiago.” 

PuNished The laluHir War in the United 
States ” and “ Fift y Years of the House of 
Lords/’ 2nd edition. 

tiot up national memorial for arresting tlu^ 
growth of hairoyxian armaments l)y inter¬ 
national agree?nent. 

Puhlislied I'lu Sydendid PauyxTS.” 

1895. —Started *' Books lor the P>airns ” and Master- 

y)iece Libraries of lYriny Poets, Mov?]s, and 
Prose ('lassies. 

Puldished lilastus. the King’s ('hamherlain.” 

1896. —Held meetings in favour of arl.)itration on the 

Vene/.uelan (juestion. 

Pul.)lisiu‘d “ Abva3's Arbitrate Before You 
Fight.” 

Publi.^hed I'he History of the Mystery; or, 
the Skeleton in fdastus's Cuyjboard.” 

Published “ Hymns 'I'hat Have Hely^ed.” 

Founded t!u‘ Scholars’ International Corre- 
spondeno*. 

1897. —Published eharaeter-skelc li, “ Her Majesty the 

(^hit'cn ” and ” Notaliles of liritain.” 

Visiled Arneri(‘a. 

: l^iiilished “ Satan’s Invisible World : A Study 

of l)es]Kiiring Democracy,” and “Letters 
from Julia.” 

iS98.—AnguSt 2 yth.—'I’sar’s Res(:ript. 

Vi.sited Russia ; twice received liy Nicholas II. 

J^uldished character-sketch, “ Cdadstone.” 

Made a lour of lyuro|)e, visiting most of the 
capitals in favour of the 'I'sar’s scheme for 
Peace. 

189S-9. Conducted series of meelings in support of 
the Hague t'oriference. 

1899. -i^ublislied i^'^d edited a w'cekly paper, entitled 
War Ai^ainsl War. 

Published “ The United States of Euroyjc.” 

AVeril to Russia to juesent signatures of the 
Memorial t(.) the Tsar. 

From St. Peterslnirg wtait to 'J'he Hague; 
remained during Ihi* wliole of the Conference. 

OiiLl)reak of SouHi African War, which he 
strongly ojiposixl. Published weekly for 
nine months tlie organ. War Against War 
til Saitfh A jriro (Oct., 1891)-- Aug., 1900), 

Published “ Siiall ] Slay My Brother Boer ? ” 
“ Are We in tlie Riglit ?“ The Sc^andal of 
the South Alrican Committee,” and ” Shall 
We Let Hell Loose in South Africa ? ” 

1000.—Visited (llKTamiiUTgaii to witness the Passion 
l*la\, and wroie “ 'Phe Ota ifis:ion.” 


In Paris during the Exhibition working for the 
cause of Internationalism. 

Published “ Mr. ( arnegie’s C'onundrum ” and 
“ Mrs. Booth : A Study.” 

J^]blished “ 'I’lie Candidates of C ain,” and 
“ How Not to Make JYiace.” 

Puldishtid “ Pen l^ictures of the War ” by 
Men at the Front. 

Published “ Lest We Forget,” 

1901. -Published “Stories of the (Jueen ” and 
“ Methods of Barbarism.” 

J902.—Puldishcd “ The (inference of the Hague,” 
“ d’lie Americanisation of the World,” “ The 
Last Will and Testamiait of (’ecil John 
R!H)di;s,” and “ The Despised Sex.” 

Advocated the studv- of EsyxTanto in the 
Revikw’ or Revikws. 

1903.—Published “ How Britain (Lies lo War.” 

J904. Founded the short lived Daily Paper, 

Went to South Africa and l)cgan an active 
profiaganda among the P>oers in favour of 
peace and recomaliation. 

Scpt.ember.—Went to his first play. 

Published “ Here Am f. Send M(‘ ” and “ Ar<r 
There Any Free (’hurches ? ” 

J904-S. -Published pamphlets on the Revival in 
Wales. 

1905. —Visited Russia ; saw the EmyxTor and 

add ressed meeti ngs t h r o u g h o 111 the 
country pleading for the acceptance of the 
Duma. 

Published “ Which ? .(Iirist or Cain.” 

1906. —Organised visit of Cierrnan editors to this 

country. 

Published “ 'rah:s and 'I'alks of 'rolsloy.” 

Published “ Phe Best or the Worst of Emy^ires, 
^V llich ? ” “ "Pne EUxiors’ Cuide ” and “ 'Phe 
Liberal Ministry of Joob.” 

1907. —l^iblished “ fleers or IVoyile.” 

Visited the various European capitals, setting 
forth the idea of the Peace Budget and the 
Peace Pilgrimagt*. 

Visited America to attend Peace Congres.s 
in New York ; on returning from America 
y)aid return visit of lynglish editors to 
Germany. 

From tRennany went to The Hague, and y)ro- 
duced evei*y day at his own exyiense a paper 
entitkrd Caurrier dc la Coiijhcnce, 

1909-.Published “ The M.P. for Russia” (two vols.). 

1910.' -We*nt to ()l)eramin(‘rgau. 

Gave evidence at the Divorce Commission. 

1:911.-Visited ronstantinojde on a. mission of Peace. 

Published “ Tripoli and the Treaties.” 

1912.—Easter Week.—Sailed from Southampton for 
New York on the Titanic to address the Men 
and Religions Congress on “ Universal 
Peace.” 





By Pet misai on of the pt-opricfots o/ 

The Obstacle Event. 

Mk. As^hji ni : “ Stiliibh work, I cjraiil you, bul. ncvci rually 

lllOllUlOllOUS.’’ 



Westmiftst^r Gazette,'] 

Over the First Obstacle. 

, The Home Rule Bill was read a lirsL liiuc by a majority of’94. 


LtpracaunPi 


Who Killed the Bill? 


Wlio killed tile Mill ? 
’Twas I mill my mamnuu 
Willi our little lianimer, 
’'Twas we killed the Bill.'’ 


















Lord Londonderry, Mr. Bonar l4aw, Sir Edward C^ion. 



Wesifftinsirr Gn'^fifte. | 

Bonar Law and Order in Belfast. 

An Kiislcr Jaunt in Ulster, 



Lepr(icaHH,'\ rJ.iii]>lir:. 


HrI'J'ANNIA : Now, s^nrls, a toast. ‘ Here’s to a lon^> friencl- 
up and a stronj; friendship, and may we pull together and push 
)gftther, now ami ever.' ” 

Chuki s : “ Amen, say we all of us.” 


_____ 

I I .. . .1---J 

U ’htmiHuter Gatdte ] 

The Tory Leader—““ New Style.” 

Vlicxi the figure is wound up, every timti it opens its mouth it 
pub its foot into it. 



National J [China. 


A New Piece. 



The . I holithn iat, | 

After the Inquiry. 


“ I’he uiuinimous l<L|)ort of tlie Royal (’ommission on Vivi- J 
section has unmistakably proved that the germ theory of . 
disease rests upon a bed of sand. It is conclusively shown that 
sanitary reform alone has swept away diseases in the past and can 
alone sweep them away in the future.”—D r. W. R. Hadwen. 







































By permuston of tfu proprietors of “ Punch 


TOLL OF THE SEA. 

Tears for the dead, who shall not come again What courage yielded place to others’ need 

Homeward to any shore on any tide ! Patient of discipline’s supreme decree, ’ 

Tears for the deid! but through that bitter rain Well miy we guess who know that gallant breed 
Breaks, like an April sun, the smile of pride. Schooled in the ancient chivalry of the sea ' 


















|rhe Life and Death of the “ Titanic.” 

Ithe ignorance of senator smith and the knowledge 

OF MR. ISMAY. 


E prefer the ignorance of Senator Smith to the 
knowledge of Mr. Ismay ! But let us 
,, exf)lain our meaning. When the giant liner 

^Titanic charged at full si)eed into the fatal iceberg on 
f^pril 14, she not only shattered herself; but shattered 
jiabsolutely the sense of security in ocean travel 
l^ainongst the travelling public. And nowadays the 
j^itravelling public is practically synonymous with the 
i;;|iuman race, and every year makes it more so. 
I^Terrible though the disaster was in immediate loss of 
iiiife, it may be thought even more terrible in its 
if removing of one^of the most firmly held beliefs which 
fdie world cherished—the safety of ocean travel. 
fjPassengers on ocean vessels, especially upon the most 
l^iodern liners, have taken it for granted that their 
l&afety had been given full consideration. They never 
l&ought or dreamed that the wonderful luxuries of 
- tnodern ocean travel were not an additional indication 
|jof security. People believed that the IVanic could 
^ot sink. 

S' THE BELIEF IN LNSINKABIUTY. 

This belief in the unsinkability of modern ves.sels 
;:Had been growing stronger and stronger for years. 

? As early as 1838 transversal bulkheads were iniro- 
;• duced sufficiently to allow of steamers being divided 
into five sections, any three of which it \vas believed 
|.;WOuld suffice to keep the vessel afloat. During the 
seventy odd years since then everything has been 
done to strengthen this belief in the minds of the 
public. 'Phe Press articles on the Olympic, the Titanic, 
and other of the monster liners of to-day all tended 
;■ in the same direction, and passengers would wait over 
in order to sail by a larger, newer vessel and have 
greater security and comfort. 

EFi kc:t on officers and officials. 

Gradually the idea of the unsinkability of ships 
grew into an obsession, shared by the public and 
those who were in charge of the vessels. To a certain 
extent also the builders and managers became 
; dominated by this obsession, even against their 
li better knowledge and common sen.se. If captains 
J^and presidents of steamship lines believed the ships 
;; Unsinkable, or only slowly sinkahle, is it to be 
■ vwondered at that everyone else did so? It is not 
? saying too much that the majority of passengers never 
^thought about it sufficiently to see if there was boat 
Accommodation, so completely had all idea of sinking 
j^been exorcised. As vessels increased in size and 
"carrying capacity, the boat or other life-saving 
Accommodation made small change. It would almost 


seem as if the boats were carried more by force of 
habit, for miscellaneous uses, but with no concrete 
idea of use for saving the human freight in case 
of disaster. The larger ihc vessel, the less attention 
seems to have been paid to boat stations or boat 
drill. 'Phere was nothing in the nature of the 
measures adopted on Japanese liners, where each 
passenger finds in his cabin the number of his boat 
and the number of his place in that boat. Naturally 
nothing of the kind could be done on one of the 
great .British liners, because it would have been a 
declaration that there were only l)oals for a third of 
the whole—besides, the ship “ could not sink ! ” 

CONFIDENT EVEN IN DISASTER. 

And even when the crash came, when the unseen 
iceberg had ripped the side out of the leviathan, tlie 
unsinkable Titan, last word in shipbuilding art, the 
obse.ssian remained dominant. Passengers went hack 
to bed, sailors and officers joked, wireless operators 
did not take it seriously. The captain and the officers 
even did not at first realise the possibility of sinking, 
certainly not to the extent of admitting that the 
vessel could sink before help arrived. Even when 
they knew they still doubted. 'Phe launching of ihe 
boats proceeded on no remembered plan, there was 
no order in embarking the few, just as there were no 
boats for the many—all was dominated by the 
obsession, that fatal belief in unsinkability. Jt 
would seem that even the builders of these modern 
ve‘?scls, who know that they are sinkahle, allow their 
knowledge to be clouded over by the common belief. 

IF OWNERS DID KNOW ! 

If we do not admit some such an explanation for 
those responsible, we arc confronted by the grim fact 
that, knowing the public to be deceived, shipowners 
have continued to build and send to sea ships which 
they knew would sink—ships they knew did not carry 
enough emergency boats. If this is so, a heavy 
responsibility for lost lives lies at the doors of ship¬ 
owners, builders, and those who frame regulations 
for such vessels. If, further, knowing that the ships 
they owned and built could sink, they knew that it 
was possible to build practically unsinkable ships, 
those responsible hqve added a negative crime to a 
positive one—and, if so, the reckoning will be a 
heavy one. 

A PUBLIC INTERROGATION NOTE. 

The obsession has disappeared as completely from 
the mind of the public as the Titanic has disappeared 




liiE: £jfe AND Death op the “ Titanic. 


beneath the waters of the Atlantic. The public, their 
sense of security gone, their feeling of trust violated, 
demand tp know the why and the wherefore. I’he 
travelling public has become one great, shocked, and 
indignant note of interrogation. No subterfuge is of 
any avail, no shuffling will be tolerated. Not only is 
the truth going to be brought out, but steps are going 
to be taken to safeguard the future—on that the 
public is determined, and rightly so. 

SENATOR SMITH AND THE AMERICAN COMMISSION. 

We feel it our duty to state boldly and without any 
qualification that we think the United States Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry, presided over by Senator Smith, 
has been of the greatest public value. It has given 
us an example of energetic action, a mass of fact and 
opinion has lieen brought out, and all the more effec* 
tively because there was the minimum of delay. 
Senator Smith and the Commission were the first 
articulate manifestation of the views and ojiinions of 
the public. He may have been ignorant of technical 
questions, he may not be an expert in ship construc¬ 
tion or the management of a liner, but this only 
makes him a most competent representative of that 
vast public note of interrogation. ^Experts have told 
us that the Titanic was iinsinkable'^we prefer 
ignorance to such knowledge ! Senator Smith wanted 
to know things, and know them straight; so do we. 
Just as the travelling public means to probe matters 
and wants matters searched, so Senator Smith probed 
the question in his own way. The ignorance of the 
Senator is preferable to the knowledge of a liner’s 
officer who does liot even know the number of the 
crew! 

WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. 

-While we do not contend, nor do they themselves 
pretend, that the American Commission was a high 
judicial tribunal, we do hold that it has ensured that 
the British Commission will be far more efficacious 
and far more sweeping than might have been the 
case otherwise. It cannot help itself now—which is 
the surest guarantee. The public wanted its facts 
and truths straight and quick. The American Com¬ 
mission secured them for the public like so many 
blows in the face. Afterwards the judge and skilled 
lawyers over here can dot the i’s and cross the t’s. 
Skilfully developed cross-examination will doubtless 
bring truths to light, but in a serial-like fashion, long 
drawn-out enough for the first half to be forgotten 
before the end appears. The public wanted action, 
not legal machinery. I'he truths already elicited are 
stunning in their brutal directness. 

WHAT WE KNOW ALREADY, 

And we hold that enormous good must result. 
Already we know much. We have had confirmed that 
there, was an obsession of unsinkability; that in 
consequence time was lost; that there were too few 
boats; that this was common knowledge with all 
connected with the building, running and management 
of the vessel; that no further attempt had been made 
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to provide every passenger with a chance for liftv; 
that, though warned of ice, tlie steamer was steaming' 
full speed ahead -and besides this that there was'no 
disciplined organisation for launching and manning’ 
boats. This list might be continued almost indefi- ;; 
nitely. AH the treasured beliefs and shibboleths' 
which the public has held have gone, and there rema^v 
only a great anxiety and a great and pertinent query. J 

ISMAY TYPIFYING THOSE WHO KNEW. 

When we speak of the knowledge of Mr. Ismay we 
mean the knowledge of those responsible for the;/ 
present condition of affairs. We have no intention 
of attacking Mr. Ismay, who may be left to his own • 
conscience, or the White Star Line, since we hold 
that it was just chance that it was one of their boats; 
which gave the truth to the world. Horrible though ; 
it is that it should have been the greatest and^^- 

newest vessel, carrying the largest number which 
was lost, we must admit that the loss of nO ] 

other vessel could have so absolutely torn the veil;i 
from the eyes of the world. Since the 7 itani€\ 
was a White Star lioat, and since Mr. Ismay was 
board, we take him to typify all those, builders, 
officers, and officials, whom the public used to trust i 

and w’hose expert knovvle,dge was accepted as | 

adequate to reassure us all against danger. But now, i 
ignorant though we are, we do not mean to rely: 

- blindly upon knowledge of experts. And for this 
reason we reiterate that w’e prefer the ignorance of 
Senator Smith to the knowledge of Mr. Ismay, 

UNIVERSAL PLEA OF GUH.TY. 

A White Star liner has given the vv«>rld this lesson, ; 
but undoubtedly practically all the passenger vessels 
of this country are in the same situation—trans¬ 
atlantic liners and Channel steamers all fiave beeri ; 
dominated by the obsession of unsinkability I The; 
American Commission, before ever rcacliing a result , 
to its inyestigations, has seen steamship company after t; 
steamship cvHiipany plead guilty and announce the ^ 
addition of boat accommodation. A remarkablei 
result this in itself; but does it not seem to argue:; 
beyond chance of denial a knowledge on the part of V 
all the companies that they had been relying; 
absolutely on the unsinkability of their vessels, and . 
had ignored making provision for otlier contingencies ? v; 

A RED HERRING. 

We w^ould, however, here sound a note of warning. 
Increasing the number of boats does not suffice ; it is 
something, but it must not be allowed to be a red 
herring and divert the public’s attention from the 
main question. There are plenty of ships’ officers 
wdio will tell you that it is only in one case out of a 
hundred that boats would be of any use. An admiral 
writes to say that it is impossible to fix boat capacity, 
since this varies with the strength and nature of the 
conditions of wind and sea, 

THE STRENGTH OF IGNORANCE. 

We, secure in our ignorance, do not profess to 
know. Boats may be good, more boats may be 
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?hcUer, iherc' may lie other means far more desirable ; 

, |)ut \v(‘ anri the travelling jnibli<‘ do iiK un to soc that., 
in some way or another, every passenger in every 
vessel is going to have a chaiK'e lor hi.s life. 'I’o 
.guarantee safety is manifestly impo.ssiliie, in everyday 
:Rfe as well as on the sea. \Ve arcr ignorant, we 
travelling public, and .so must east around for a 
. means to enforce our deiernhnnlion to make the 
fullest use of our unanimous force. 

SAVJNO MONKV, NCM MVIOS ! 

It would be almost unfair to exjiect the shi).>piMg 
1 companies to do everytlpiig tliemst lves. 'I'hey are 
generally at the mercy of their shareholders, hungry 
for dividends. It is Maliiial, ilien, that those respon¬ 
sible for the great liners should always jaefer to listen 

■ to inventors who ofha* inifiiovcments which will save 
money and not those which will save fiassengers’ 
lives. Ilut the shi])|)ing com|)anies are not those* 
primarily rcS[)onsil)le we must s(x-k further. Indeed, 
the comi)anies have said, and said rightly, that they 
have carried out all tlie necessary i)re(:autions, and 

; many more than those ordained hy the regulations. 

■ ' WHO IS KKSPONSII’.LK ? 

Who i.s rcsj)onsil)]e for these regulations, whicli 
; govern the well-l)eing of tin* mercantile marine of the 
greatest of all maiitime powers? Jt is the Hoard of 
. Trade. 'The world habitually and naturally looks to 
this country for a lead in matters maritime, and very 
pVide in this knowledge should force us to prove our 
riglit to lead. Hut what do we find ? 'The Board of 
Trade regulations arc hopelessly antifiuatcd and un- 
' suited to inodcTU requirements and conditioiis. Thfi 
inspections are in many instancc.s simply farcical, and 
the dei>artment itself lacks vitality, lacks reasoned 
intelligence as a whole, and seems to have been 
content to sec its powers gradually atrophy. Surely 
this is a disgrace to an Empire whose greatness has 
been built uf) on the sea and is now maintained by its 
shipping ! It is the Hoard of 'Frade which is resj)on- 
sible for the loss of the Tifitnic^ and the loss of the 
hundreds who perisluai so cruelly and so unnecessarily. 
It is als(^ resi)onsible for the risks being run at this 
moment in all vessels at sea. The companies carry 
more boats ilian the regulations demand, and yet they 
have announced their intention of now providing 
adeijuate boat accommodation ! 

I’lin v.oAKD oi I’KADr: ik tmk dock. 

'I'he Hoard of 'i'rade is in the prisoner’s dock, and 
the I: peoyfic miisl not rest until the travelling 

public shall uw some rnori- ulcquale reason for 
confuVMua* in travel than h(*r<‘l(jlore. iu* yniblic— 


ignorant, inarticulate, not organised for continuous 
n<lion— cannot regulate steamship traffic, cannot 
demand, nor see carried out, y^recautionary measures, 
neither should it bc^ asked to do so. The Board of 
Trade is, or should be, the striking arm of the public, 
acting in the j>ublic interest, just as its officials are 
paid with public money. 'The Board of Trade is the 
servant of the public, and a very slovenly, useless 
servant it seems to be—supine in an ignorance and 
incompetence beside which the ignorance of even a 
backw'oods American Senator is perfect knowledge. 
In our next number we will deeal fully with this most 
vital of all immediate que.stions, touching as it doe^s 
tlie lives of all those who go down to the sea in 
sViijis—and in these days it will be difficult to find 
anyone who cither does not travel or who has not 
someone near and dear who must venture on the 
liroad or narrow^ seas. 

KVIiKYONR A CHANCE OF LIKE. 

For the sake of all these we demand that the 
yjublic’s servant, the Board of Trade, shall adequately 
perform its duties, and shall without delay see to it 
that eveay yjassenger on a Jiritish vessel sliall have as 
good a chance of life in ease of disaster as it is 
humanly yxi'ssible to secure. If it is necessary to 
have diftcrent appliances for different disasters, let 
them see to it—we reaffirm our ignorance, but 
demand knowledge in those who should know. 
Where this country leads otliers will ibllow ; but 
what a national disgrace it would be if the British 
Empire had to follow the lead of another country. 
And yet even that w'ould be better than to ofl'er every 
y)assenger only a bare three to one chance of life, 
and that only under favoural)le circumstances. Let 
us not forget either that, while an honest belief in 
unsinkability may be taken to exi)lain, if not to 
excuse, shortage of boat accommodation, w^e have no 
real knowledge of the ideas of those wdio hold the 
unsinkable theory and arc responsible for boat 
shortage in the case of a fire at sea. Hut possibly 
tlie Hoard of '^frade considers modern liners fireproof 
—like American .skyscrajxTs ! 

OU k DETERMIN A'lMON. 

Wc feel strongly tliat, just as “ two keels to one ” 
should be this country’s motto in naval construction, 
“ every passenger a chance for life ” is the goal 
towards which w^e must strive in mercantile matters. 
'The founder of the Review of Reviews was 
resijonsible for making the British Navy efficient, and 
we can think of no more suitable memorial to him 
tlian to work for the efficiency and honour of the 
Biiti.sh Merchant Service. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


CAN CHINA BE A REPUBLIC? 

A Japanese Answer. 

Quite one of the mo:-t .striking and important 
articles of the month is that contributed to llu^ World's 
Work by Professor Jyenaga on China and the chances 
of a republican form of government. Here we have a 
serious study of a (juestion largely misunderstood by 
the Western world, and yet one which may be frauglU 
with endless effects upon every Western nation. 
This Japanese Professor of History is no enemy of 
China ; in fact, he stales : I am one of thos(‘ who 

have a firm faith in China’s future. As her past lias 
been glorious, so we expect her future to lie no less 
great. China saw Ivt foundation-stone laid b(‘forc 
the Pyramids wxre built. She had already developed 
her own civilisation, lier admirable ethics, hcr 
voluminous literature, her prai*tiral art, with a 
modicum of science, wlien the ancestors of modern 
Anglo-Saxons were roving with painted faces in the 
woods and sw^amps of Scandinavia. . . During her 
long life (’hina has witnessed kingdoms and empires 
rise and fall *, nation upon nation born, wax, and 
w'ane, then disappear. Egypt, her only* compeer in 
age, is Init a husk, 'fhe Empire of Darius is no more. 
. . . Proud Greece, too, is gone. Glorious Ronu! is 
but an episode in the pages of history. Nay, even the 
.splendour of some modern nations is already per('C[)tibly 
waning. Amidst such a wreck of natioii-s China still 
stands.” 

* A DEMOCRArV UNDER A TIIEDCRA( V 

No wise prophet, says the WTiter, will risk his 
reinitation by prediction alioul China. There are, 
however, “ certain fundamental principles goxerning 
the growth of political institutions, from which f'hina 
cannot free herself if she would.” He points out that 
while China has been under a monarchical form of 
governnumt since the l)eginning of htT history, IIkmc 
have been many changes of dynasty, and these ('hangt^s 
of dynasty have been accepted or acquiesced in by 
th(? pc'ople on the ground that the rulcTs w-cre ordained 
by H-jav^en. And the nomination of a king by th(‘ 
aci'lamalion of Uie pgople is, in principle, not many 
miles apart from that of election of a president by 
the votes of the people, China has been described as 

a democracy living under a theocracy ” :— 

In fact, the grt!at sustaining principle of the Chinese Stale is 
singularly like that of the American democracy, "t here is 
position under “the Son of Heaven*’ to which men of tlic 
humblest origin and parentage may not !is|)ire, <jr to which 
iiom time to time they have not readied. This democratic 
structure of her society puts China in a ditl'creiit category from 
that of England or Japan. 

The t^xlraoidinary duration fin«l staliility of the Cliinese 
nation must Iiave depended largely iif)Oii llieir remarkalde self- 
governing capacity. 'I'he germ-cell of (China’s politi(!a.l organism 
is the fnmib. Upon tiiis base is built u|) Iheeilitice oftheslatc. 
.As each family is governed in accordance witli its own im¬ 
memorial customs, so each village, a composite of families, is 
governed likewise liy its headman and elders. 


A number of villages and t\)wns grouped logdher make a 
district, which is the unit of the Chinese atlminislralivc system, 
At its h<?ad is the Chih'hsu-n^ or district magisliate, who com¬ 
bines in his person the various functions arising in a modern 
municipality. But most of the business of the district is con¬ 
ducted by its tdders and hc.admen nominated by the Ckih-hsien» 

A group of districts forms a prelect lire, whose head is the 
Chi-fU’t or prefect. All these administrative divisions combined 
constitute a jjrovince, which is under n governor. Sonic pro¬ 
vinces arc groiipeil together umlcr a govcnior-geiici al or Viceroy. 
But every village, every district, every province, every viceroy- 
ally, is self-contained and autonomous. 

Professor iNenaga tlius sums up the ('ase for the 
possibility of the republic :— 

M'he i)o\vci of cohesion aiul the self-governing capacity of the 
t'hiiicsc lu ing thus highly devclopetl, so far ns ilie governjng of . 
a stale like om; of the United .Slates is coneeined, wo can see 
no reason why llic (.!hines<^ cannot succcsslully carry on this 
process of slate goveimnenl. 

THE iVlONARCMlt Al. IDEA DOMINANT. 

When, however, he turns to the other side, it is at : 
once seen that the haulers of Llu! rt'voiiition are “ indeed 
eonlrorit(‘d with Ireniendous ])roblems.” “Can the 
inonarehica! idea in Cliina be wiped out of existenee or 
replactxl l>\ the republican idt’a. witluiiit disrupting the 
nation For centuries tlie inonareliic al idea has l)ecn 
the dominant principle of China,.” Tlie Emperor was 
regarded as semi-divine, the "Son of Ileaven,” 
representing the Deity, and ruling the [leople. in His 
behatl. lie was the J^itriandi of tlie great patriarchal 
state ; tlu; leather and High Priest of th<‘ people. 
In short, the “Son of Heaven” “was the focussing 
point in the social, religious, and politi< al life of China.” 

“'I'he Imperial thread is deeply interwoven into the 
fabric of the Chinese state ” 

Furlhcniiorc, “ (lie root idea of democralie ( lovcrmncrit is 
lliat ot individii.al responsibility and liberty ” ; hut individualism 
is a iheoiy which is eniiic^ly foreign to I lie Chiritisi;, 'i'he unit 
of (diinese society is not llu* iiKlividiial, bin the family, and it 
is to lx: reineiiibcred that the CJiinesc lainily includcf; the dead 
as w'cll as ilic living, ft is Ixiilt u]mmi, [and sustained by, 
ancestor worship. 

( an the llu?ories of indivitliialisin grow in such a soil within 
a night i* 1 have said that C'hiisva icly is democratic ; but 
(.‘hina lia.s not beim dcinocixlic in a ])oliticaI st:nse. Her polity 
has l)ocn monaichical, and wt 11 has it tilted to the gmiius of the 
nation. 

'Fhe re\olulion has been “ ii rexolt (if the Chinese 
against tlic doininatinn of an alien nice. 'I'hc flag 
of ii republic was hoisted simply as a means to atta.ia 
an end.” It is probable that the mass of the Chinese 
would pr(d(;r a Cliinese monarch replacing the Manchu 
monarch to a president of a republic. The Manehus 
fell because they were weak and showed their weakness. 
The republic came and continues, according to this 
eminent authority, bocau.se there was no (iimt'se 
Napoleon ri;ady to hand. 

DIFFICULTIES IN TUF \V.\Y OF A RKIM'HLIC. 

lie suites .scvcMil of the greutest of the difliciilties 
in the way of su(‘cc.ss for tlie repul)Iir. He applies 
MontesquieiPs axiom that a big country is not 111 hir 



i. republic. The eighteen provinces alone are 
^ormous, and the means of communication are 
extremely poor. There are only 2,700 miles of rail¬ 
ways :— 

■ 5 A candidate for the presidency of China might recj^uire at 
three years for a campaign lour, if he cared to visit every 
vttiportant town of the country. 

; Agavi» there is a great difference in .s|H.‘ech, characteristics, 
riren customs and manners, among the Chinese of different 
[pcalities. So numerous and different arc the languages and 
tialects spoken within the confines of the Middle Kingdom that, 
m has lx!cn humorously said, they can furnish a new tongue 
jfcjr every day of the year. And there arc such contradictions 
jitid inconsistencies in the institutions of ditTercnt sections of 
{(])illina that a wit has said, “ One never can tell the truth about 
pihina without telling a lie at the same time.^’ This lack of 
homogeneity in speech, character, and institutions among the 
tl^nese is not necessarily an im|)assaMc barrier to the .'uhiplion 
republic, but must inevitably act as a great drawback. 

- 

TJfE J’OVERTV OF THE PEOFLE. 

ff.' ■ 

.The third great problem seems to Professor lyeniiga 
6 ^ be, “ Are the Chinese prepared to operate a 
^public ? ” and the answer is a decided negative :— 

^Ghina is far from being adequately equipped with the organs 
ijr public opinion necessary lu run the machinery of a repiibli- 
M government for her peoples. 

■ Another difficulty in the path of the republicans is the 
iittreine poverty of the Chinese masses. It is not a pleasant task 
fpir a Japanese, whose country itself is hard pressed by lack of 
health, to point out the poverty of the Chinese masses. It is, 
hpvcrthelcss, true that China's millions are to-day barely keep- 
^ themselves alive. The average wage of a day labourer is 
jrpm three to six pence. And fortunate would it be if all of 
Qhina's millions could get this pittance. 

ONLY ONE PER CENT. WTTH MODERN TRAINING. 

Following the ideas of the leaders of the revolution, 
ive find that they believe that ‘‘ it is a middle class 
which really governs a democratic country.It is 
sf interest to see what proportion of the Chinese 
people has received modern training. Taking the 
broadest view, the writer concludes that:— 

If we count the so-called middle or educated class, capable of 
running a republic, as numbering four millions, we might 
perhaps not be making too broad a guess. 

And as Archibald Colquhoun puts it: .“The proportion of 
foreign-lraiiVvid and educated is a mere drop in thcfbucket in the 
four hundred millions of ("hina's estimated population.” Can 
that drop leaven the whole mass ? Can a republic be run by a 
people of whom but i per cent, is educated in the airt of its 
government ? 

/ The writer is not asserting that the Chinese are an ignorant, 
illiterate pe(i]ili;. h'ar from it. They have developed a wonder¬ 
ful literature of their own, and the standard of their literacy is 
not below that of some modern nations. What he would em¬ 
phasise here is a small proportion of those who arc versed in the 
new learning : and that this is the only portion which is of any 
avail in the working of a republican form of government. 

A REPUBT.IC NOT HORN IN A DAY. 

Professor lyenapi concludes his able article appro¬ 
priately enough with a query. After saying that for 
China it matters not what kind of label she shall put 
on her government,” he continues thus : The truth 
itCTimins — China cannot be metamorphosed by a 


miracle within a twinkling of the eye. It is against 
the law of evolution ” :— 

In the case of China, just as a republic is not necessarily the 
panacea for all evils, so is an imbecile monarchy to be con¬ 
demned. The imperious need for her is the establishment of a 
strong central government, whether Republican or Monarchical, 
which will, if need be, with ruthless hand, give peace, order 
and unity to the distracted country. Can a republic succeed in 
doing this, and so justify its existence ? 


THE UPRISING OF A NATION. 

The Hindustan Revieiv finds room for a notable 
survey of “ The Chinese Revolt,” by Mr. Adachi 
Kinnosukc, wdio answers the leading question. What 
do the Chinese want ? by the simple answer : They 
are empty of stomach; downright hungry^ starved, 
and they want to eat.” And again, “ The Chinese are 
willing to work. They do work. The soil of their country 
gives them fair returns for their labour. With them 
every prospet^t pleases, only the rottenness of official 
administration is vile,” and, to cut a long story short, 
the Dynasty must go. The Chinese have been accused 
of a lack of patriotism, but Nationalism is a vital 
force, claiming the adhesion of soldiers, students and 
peasants. The writer shows very clearly that this is 
no manufactured revolution ; the conditions call for 
revolt, and with or without leaders, the revolution 
must run its course. Foreign influences are at work, 
and the example of Japan is a governing facltjr in the 
situation. Mr. Kinnosuke says :— 

The student class of V’^oung China—more especially those 
who have sliuiied abroad—is among the noisiest and most 
enthusiastic of the revolutionists. It is unwise to speak lightly 
of them. For out of this class will come many a Chinese 
(iambetta and lio. They are the martyrs and apostles of the 
New China to come. At Tokyo, since die Chinese W'ar, wo 
have had from three to twenty thousand students every year at 
various schools. They have come and gone back to their homes 
in the eighteen provinces, and practically every mother's son of 
them is a cheerful, reckless, vociferous, flaming torch for the 
revolutionary movement. 

This survey was probably written some time ago, 
but the events of the past few months serve to confirm 
the fact that the (liinese revolt is due to economic 
pressure, and not to the machinations of evil-minded 
politicians. I’hc planning of an artificial revolution 
over .such a vast area would be well-nigh impossible, 
judging from the futile efforts of revolutionaries 
nearer home. In conclusion, Mr. Kinnosuke 
asks :— 

And what of the future ? There arc two paths before China. 
If the moderates win, then we shall see a constitutional stale 
with parliament and a responsible cabinet. Both the constitu¬ 
tion and the immediate con vocation of the parliament after the 
British pattern, have been granted by the edict of October 30, 
1911. And a mere band of 6,000 soldiers at Lanchau will pass 
into history as the father of the first limited monarchy in China. 
If they fail and the radicals win, why, then we shall be treated 
to something really new under the sun - a republic on the classic 
soil of the most ancient empires existent to-day. 
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CHINESE PRESIDENT AND PREMIER. 

Dr. Dii.lon in the Contemporary Eevieiv gives a 
short character-sketch of YuaivShi-Kai and 1ang 
Shao Yi. He tells how the new President, when 
Governor of Shan-'l'ung, suppressed the Iloxers. 
They claimed that they were invulnerable. 

PUTTING THE UOXKRS TO THE TEST. 

The Governor asked, would they submit their 
claim to a test ? Twelve came forward. Next 
day— 

An cnornWiis throng collectetl to witness the niimclc or llie 
tragedy. Tlio Ciovernor had the twelve Boxers stationed over 
against a company of his own soldiers who had been drillcil in 
■ European fashion. I’hcro were a few moments of intense 
silence, then the word of command was heard, follow'od by a 
volley. All twelve invulnerables fell dead. Then ’S'lian-Slii- 
Kai, turning to the pc'^plc, delivered a telling speech. I'lic 
dead men, he afiirined, w^erc lying mischief-makers wdio had 
sought to deceive the credulous people and lure thein on to 
death, 'rherefore they deserved the fate they had brought 
dow'ii upon themselves, and now that the real character of the 
Boxer sect had been revealed, it would be his duty to 
exterminate the noxious brotherhood root and branch. And he 
was as good as his word. He gave them no quarter. Re¬ 
pression pure and simple in all its Chinese forms w^as applied, 
and Boxerdom stamped out. While anarchy prevailed else¬ 
where, the province of Shan-Tung remained tpiiet. 

Under the old Empres.s, Tse Si, Yiian-Shi-Kai's 
position was .stal)le. He put his strength into the 
schools and the army. He said, “ When we have 
good schools and trained soldiers, and enough of 
them, then we can take our place in the world.’' 
Had he o|)posed the new regime it would have been 
still-born, Dr. Dillon thinks. 

THE PRESIDKN f \s POLICY. 

He says 

I’hc services which lie rendered the embryonic army made 
his name popular among the land and sea forces, and rende red 
liis co-operation desirable, not to say indispensable, later on. 
Again, it w'as he who coaxed the Tsing dynasty to come down 
from the Dragon throne into obscurity, arut exchange an active 
for ii contemplative life. As a ruler Jiis hand is of iron, though 
it is cased in velvet, lli.s treatment of the Boxers was a scant¬ 
ling of the ruthlessness w’ith which he can sacrifice the live.s of 
any number of marplots to the inlero.sts c»f the State. It is he, 
too, whose own army is the best-drilled, best-disciplined, and 
leatliest to strike. llis fairness to non-Chinese nationalities 
and to foreigners is another feather in his cap which enhances 
his attractivemrss to the nation and to foreign Powers. Yuan- 
Shi-Kai is no Jingo or Chauvinist. Tic will give every race its 
due, and for this, among other reasons* he is the one man 
capable—if any man is—of keeping together such provinces as 
Tibet and Mongolia. 

THE premier’s EUROPEAN TRAINING. 

As Yuan-Shi-Kal was the protege of Li Hung 
Chang, so Tang Shao Yi, the present Premier, was 
private secretary to Yuan-Shi-Kai. The two men 
know and trust each other thoroughly :— 

I'he Premier is still a relatively young man. Although he 
was educated in the Colombo University, New York-, where he 
imbibed Western and Rc])ublican ideas, he has remained a 
Chinaman at heart, and takes things and persons as they are. 
From North America, however, he borrowed many useful 
maxims and some liavmloss fads. lie wore European clothes 
and spectacles, rode a bicycle, kept an luiglish bulldog, and 
generally behaved as an Anglo-maniac. But contact with the 
world which was not particularly lenient to his failings rulAied 


away the sharp corners of his pcr^^onality. P'or a time he failed 
to find his .social level. But knowing himself well, he sought 
for a career with confidence. At first any fulcrum would satisfy 
him, and he found one in the prci aTit»us siiuation of occasional 
interj^reter and secretary to foreigners and Cliinamen which, 
brought him in a mere pittance. The first pioci? of luck he had 
was when Yuan-Shi-Kni crossed his path, «liscerned what manner 
of man he was, and engager! him as private secretary. 

'Tang rose to be Consul-General in Seoul, then 
administrator of the northern railways, Director of the 
Customs at "J'ientsin, repre.sentativc of the Emperor 
at Lhassa, 'Fibet, Adjoint Minister of Foreign Affairs^ 
Governor of Mukden. Next followed a visit to 
Europe to study Jhc financial systems of the \Vest. 

Ills CHARACTER. 

On this journey England attracted him immensely^- 
Hut he never lost touch with the United States. He^ 
was Minister of W ays of Communication till the end; 
of 1911 :— - 

As a t.!anioncsc bylbiith, he was naturally a friend of the;' 
Miinclius' enemies, and he won the hearts of the revolutionist's.;!; 
In the North, too, lie had nunieioiis friends and admirers, n6t 
only among the population, Init also among ofilicials, whom he^ 
always treated with consideration. For he is tolerant, liberal,;;: 
humane, and upright, tjualities whicli arc uncommon amon|f: 
Chinese bureaucrats, llis influence in juiblic life was whole-' 
some even under the demoralising government of the ManchusY- 
and one of the things which enliglitened Cdiinaiiieii will not', 
readily forget to his credit is the beneficial and successful! 
caiiipaign he inaugurated against the deadly liabit of opium ! 
smoking, which culminated in the famous edict of the Emperor. * 

Dr. Dillon thinks that perhaps “after all Yuan-/ 
Shi-Kai may turn out to be a brilliant architect residing ,; 
in an oasis of the great dc.scrt, where there is neither 
stone nor timl)er.” Dr. Dillon cx[)ects a new grouping:^ 
of world-powers, Russia and Jaj)an drawing together,' 
in the common desire to dismemhojr or obtain special ^ 
interests in Cliina, and the four Great Powers, Greafl 
Hritain, France, Gemiany, and the United States,/^ 
Dr. Dillon secs already incifuent disintegration, with:^ 
Mongolia leaning on Russia, who will absorb her;:^ 
Vuan-Shi-Kai mistrusts Russia profounilly, and mcans^i*! 
to keep outer Mongolia connected widi China on JaS 
Federal basis. 

Dr. Dillon anticipates that the iicriod of storm isfv 
only beginning :— 

\Vhat (Hiina needs. tJicreibre, :it the teq) is a demoniacai!\| 
lea.lor, a superman, gifted with the vision of aCavour, lhequicfc;;| 
resolve of a ('romwoll, and the luck of a Julius ('rosar. The ^ 
nearest :i|)proach to this imaginaiy type is Vuan-Shi-Kai, a maiv:^’ 
of excejjiional powers, who may be relied upon to give his best .'; 
work to the nation. 

For Youths and Maidens. 

The Little Browns^ by Mabel E. Watkin (Blackie. 
IS.), are a delightful set of youngsters whose adven-^ 
tures cannot fail to be popular. Red Apple and Sitver 
Bells^ a book of verse for children of all ages, by 
llamish Hendry (Blackie. is. 6d.). 

Prester fo/in^ by Jolm Buchan (Nelson. ^:;s. 6d.), 
is more than a boy’s book, it appeals also to grown¬ 
ups. This new edition is handsomely got up, and as 
the story is far above the average, should be a welcome 
present. 
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If THE NEW HOLY ALLIANCE AND THE OLD. 

JiY AN Edinburgh Rkviewer. 

: The Edinburgh Reviezv, in an article on the peace 
Tnoverncnt and the Holy Alliance, gi\M.s a survey ol the 
whi(‘h led up to the Hiigue ("onfereiKc. 

■ The (’iithr.)lic (’hurch and the Holy Roman Empire 
witness to the idea of international unity. 

WAS QUEEN EI.IZABKTH SOURCE OR HAGUE 
CONFERFACE? 

I';: Then Sully, in his Memoirs, altrihules to Henry IV. 

France - or, rather, in the lirst instance, to Queen 
|>Elizabeth of Enfj;land—the “ errand design of a great 
|J;|Chrislian Republic emliracing all the Slates of Euroj:)e.’’ 
||Jn this grand design the r(‘viewer finds a tiirious 
^anticipation (d the present 'fsar's Rescript. In 1713, 
;|Abbe de St. Pierre publislied his project of a treaty to 
ifeake peace; perpetual, vvhi(;h was inspired also by the 
1 ‘grand design. It is probalile that Emperor Alexander 
|t)f Russia was first made ac([nainted with the Abbe de 
1 st. Pierre’s project through his tutor, Cesar de La 
iHarpc, a discijile of Rousseau. It was certainly the 
IJAbbcVs idea which ins[)ired the remarkable ])roposals 
tTCOntained in a l(‘tter addressed )>y Alexander on the 
of July, i8o.[, to his friend Novossiltsov, the 
" Russian Arnlia.s.sador in London, who was to lay them 
jilJefore Pitt. 

TSAR AT.EXAMiKR’s SCHEME; DATE 1804. 

■iy ■ 

& There should l»e, he urged, a general treaty to form 
I)asisMif tlu‘ relations of the .States forming the 
?Europca.n ('onlederation :— 

“ Why/'asltod ilic'r.snr, “could one not sidunil lo il the posi- 
vtive riglils of nations, assure the privilege of neulralily, insert 
: the oliligalion of never beginning war until all the resouiees 
. which the mediation of a third party could offer have been 
‘ cxhauslccl. . , . ()n principles siieh as these one could proceed 
to a general pacification and give birth to a league of which the 
stipulations wouM form, so to speak, a new code of the law of 
nations, while those who shouhl try to infringe it w’ould risk 
bringing uj»on themselves the forec.s of the new Union.” 

Alc.xandcr, however, was won over by Napoleon in 
,1807. onl)’ to break from him a few years later. 

> THE (>1;AKKR (;RE1.].KT testifying TO THE TSAR. 

vSo iar Iht* Edinburgh reviewer. He does not refer to 
one iinportnnl clement in the suliseqiient development 
• of the Emperor Alexiindt;r. In 1813 or .1814, Stephen 

■ Grellet, that strange Quaker aide de camp of the Spirit 
’ of Pence, records an interview wliich he had in London 
J^with the Emperor Alexander. 'I'he Emperor received 
|:;^em, Gn;llet tells us. vt;ry kindly, and made many 
^inquiries about Quakerism, (irelhd goes on 

i.j:. , We entered hdly on 1 ihjed ol eslimony jigainst 

>.war, to which he full)' us'^enied. nee ensued, .afUu' 

'■ which, feeling my heart u :.nacd by le of CJirist towards 
|hmi, and under ;i sense ;d.-u <)l ih peeulu lomptalions and 
ytjriuls lo wliicli his oxrdle.t sUilion in le \voil< subjeeted biin, I 
■savk'iresstMl a low .voids to liiin ; Ills 1 n ii|>p Icmlerly and 
J:;Wnsibly afftrete*! , with tear- he lt.»ok hold ol my liancl, whicli im 
j^held silently for a wliilc, an.; then s.dd, “ I'hcse your words are 
sweet eortlial to niy ill loni einain engraven 

y heart,” 


THE tsar's “ CONCERN ” FOR ARBITRATION. 

Again Grellet proceeds ;— 

The ICmjieror iiiul his sister, accompanied by Count Taeven, 
Jii.s Ambassador, canu: lo one of our meetings at Westminster 
Meeting-hous(‘, which proved a good and solemn meeting. TJie 
Emperor and Grand Ducliess, by tbeir solemn count<rn:inccs 
and religious tenderness, gave evidence that they felt it to be so 
lo them. I felt my mind much relieved after this service with 
these crowned heads, jiarlicidarly as J had a full opportunity lo 
lay licfoie them the enormities of war, and to direct their atten 
lion to the pc.aceable spirit of Christ. Alexander espiecially 
appeared to fed deeply on the subject, and lo be sincere in his 
desire for the promotion of barniony, love, and peace through- 
out the world. He told ns that his concern had been great, 
that tile several crowned lieads migbt conclude lo settle their 
differences liy arbitration and not by the sword. 

TSAR AI.KXANDKR CONVERTED ” ! 

Retuniirig to the Edinburgh Review, wc find thul 
after the battle of Waterloo,one oT the stra.ngi;.st 
ev(‘nts in all bistorx^ otxmrred ; the * conversion ’ of 
the Emperor Alexander by the baroness von Kriidencr.” 
On the .jth of June, 1815, the baroness, who was con¬ 
ducting a religious mission among the bavarian 
peasants, sought and obtained an interview with 
Emperor Alexander ;— 

T'o the I'sar, wiio bad been brooding alone over an open 
Jh'bh?, her sudden arrival seemed an answer lo liis jirayers, ami 
for tliree hours the prophetess yweached tier strange gosyud, 
while the most yiowerful man in hhiropi' sal, his iac(r l.uiried in 
Ills hands, .solibing like a child, until at last he declared that he 
had found peace. 

Next day the Ikironess joined the Russian head- 
quarters, which shi; accompanit;d to Heidelberg and 
l^iris. “ In this religions forcing liouse there germin¬ 
ated and grew to rayiid inaturilv the idea, of the Hol\ 
Alliance.'’ 

the “ convert’s '' HOLY AhUAN( F. 

'I'he manifesto in wliich this idea was embodied was 
signed in tlu; first instance only l>y the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria and Jhussia, and was first proclaimed 
by the Emperor Alexander at a review of the allied 
troops held on the Camp des Vertus near Paris, on the 
26th ol September, 1815. In general, il merely stated 
the determination of tlu; signatory sovereigns to govern 
heniTdorward in accordance with the principles of Lbc 
(iospel of ('hrist, and to regard each other as brothers 
and their subjects as their children. It was not con¬ 
sciously a conspiracy against popular liberty ; indeed, 
Alexander himself was soon, to the distraction of 
MettiTnich, insisting that the grant of liberal con¬ 
stitutions by the princes was the logical outcome of its 
principles. It represented a revival by the Emperor 
Alexander of the idea of a universal union or confedera¬ 
tion of Europe, which he had propounded in i8o|. The 
liinperor Alexander’s manifesto, first signed by all the 
sovereigns of Europe, except the Prince Regent of 
Great britain, the Pofie and the Sultan, was opposed 
and abandoned by Griiat britain in 1822. 

AN ENGINE OF OBPRESSJON. 

After 1830 Europe broke into two opposed groups, 
Jie Western liberal Powers. Great Hritain and h'rancc. 
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and tho three Powers, Austria, Prussia and Russia, 
united in a Holy Alliance into a close Ieague‘for crushing 
out all motions towards nationar ind(‘pcndence or 
constitutional change. Its prim iplcs were last applied 
in the fatal intervention of the 'fsar Nicholas in 
Hungary on behalf of the Habsburg Monarchy in iS 19. 
It did not survive the Crimean War and the diMth o^ 
the tmipcror Nicholas. 'I'henceforth it was but a 
memory, until in 189S another Nicholas of Russia 
summoned its uncornii)t(‘d spirit from the dead to aid 
him to convert a warring world Ui the gospel of pcr])etual 
peace. 

THK NFAV HOLY ALIJANCE A'l' THE llAOrE. 

T'he reviewer g()(:s on to say that th(‘ new Holy 
Alliance of which the pacilicists dream wcaild l)e faced 
by very rmidi tlu' ^ainc problems as those which 
confronted yVlexander and his allies, rhey too propos<! 
to establish their international system on the principle 
of the preservation of the siafus (fno: they too would 
empov.er the Universal Union, in the event of any 
State violating, or ihreatening to viohxte, the public 
law of the world , to l)ring it to reason by peaceful means, 
or if need be by arms. Ihit what, under these circum¬ 
stances, would become of the sovereign independence 
of nations, and especially of the small States ? As Sir 
hVederick Pollock points out, the effective.* working of 
an international fedi^al systian (hanands a far greater 
uniformity of political institutions and ideas among the 
nations of the world than at present exists, d'hc new 
Ploly Alliance, tlu ii, like the old, would find itself face 
to face with revolutionary forces, which it would have 
to repre ss, and in the end it would not bring peace, but 
a sword. 

'Ih rough out this survey it is interesting to noltr the 
enormoiis part that has been plaved l)y religion in the 
tirst instance, and in tlu^ second b\’ Russia. 


Portrait of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Tn the Cenlury Maii^azinc for April Mr. A. M. 
Proadley brings to light for the first time a. numl)er of 
life-like sketches ol Napoleon at St. Helena, rnadc^ bv 
1 )enzil JIibetson, Assistant Commissary-General and 
lhJ^^•eyor to Napoleon’s estal)lishmenl at l.ongwood 
from 1818 to 1824. Ibbetson had excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for making drawings of Napoleon. 'I'vvo 
represent Napoleon on board tlie Norihurnbeylavd ; 
another, known as the “ Five Heads,” also made on 
board tlie Nortlmjubvrland, depicts Napoleon and Ins 
companions in exile. 'Pwo water-colour sketches show 
Napolecm with I.as Cases and Pertrand at Uongwood. 
Finally, then' is the sketch made by Jbl)ets()n of 
Ncapoleon after death, on which ibbetson based his 
later oil-painting, now in the possession of Miss Laura 
Ibbetson, and which is i:()mj)aratively unknown. 
Another after-death ” picture is that of ( aptain 
Marryat, the novelist; a third was made by a ('hincse 
artist doing duty at la)ngvvooil as a cook ; and a 
fourth by George Weigall, a Pritish oflicer. 
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THE NEW FRANCE AND THE NEW GERMANY. 

How THE Tables Have Pekn ruRNED. 

In the Revue des Deux Moudes of Marcli i and April i 
M. Rene Pinon has an article entitled ‘‘ France and 
Germany, 1870-1912.” 

A MATERIALIS'I'K CtERMANV. 

He concludes his studv by saying that it was France 
under the Second ICmpire who iepr(\scnted industrial 
civilisation in all its lustre, and who then di.sturbed 
Europe and troubled the world, h'rance then believed 
in an idealistic Germany, in a Germany of philosophers, 
poets, and musicians. 'I’o-day, however, it is Germany 
who is absorbed in materialism. German original 
philosophers and grtail writers are now (luitc rare, but 
there* is an abimdance of philologists and exegetisLs, 
chemists and physic'ians, of steel, coal, guns, gold, and 
mc'ii. idaterial force, science, and wealth are worshipped^; 
and it is none other than the* once idealistic Fatheriand 
which is causing anxiety to the peac'c* of the world. 

THE NKAV C’.ENERATION IN FRANCE. 

'Hiis new Germany has been weighing heavily on the, 
national life of TYanm:, and yet it has, perhaps, been 
salutary lor her moral hcaltli. Meanwhile there has. 
also grown iiji in I'Yanc e a. lU'vv generation who did not 
witrK‘Ss the war, a people not more patriotic: [)erhapS 5 
but jiatriotic in another sense than w(*re the people who 
suflerecl the disasters of the war, and partly merited 
them. Y'he latter desirc'd revenge for defeat ; the 
foriruT seek reparation for injustice. 'I he permanence 
of tills ])r()l)1em, like remorse and hope, is in a, certain 
sense an immense good for France, giv’ing her that 
education of the heart w hich all n.it ions need, for 
nations, like individuals, live by the great thoughts 
which come from the heart. 

THE COLirY OF FRKNCai OEMOCRAC'Y. ‘ ! 

A democrac) like France ri‘cjiiiri-s a [)olic;y whicll' 
pc()pl(‘ c an understand, becxiuse it is they who support: 
it, and who -nffer if it is bad. ^^Jl)lic opinion is, after: 
all, queen of the world, but it must lie enlightened, and :: 
must not deceive. 'I’hc ancient monarchies might put j; 
their trust in siil)tle comliination.s and c canplicated y 
intrigues. 'I’hat cannot bt* the policy of a democracy ii t 
but a dernocracy may have a polic y. For over forty 
years that of France has precipitated nothing, and has i 
forgotten nothing ; the memory of a nation is longer y 
than that of kings, bec ause individual vve^aknesses do ■ 
not prevent the sacred trust from lieing transmitted 
from the passing to the coming generation. Let those 
who govern France then put their confidence in her; 
she will support them if they serve her well. As ; 
Gortehakoff once said, Franc e needs to be strong: 
and wdse. She lUT'ds to be strong, that she* may be able 
to play the role in the world assigned to her.” 

'riiF. IViffdsor for May contains a third .irliclc* on 
the art of Mr. H. W. Leader, by jVlr. Austin Gficsler. 
The reproduction of ado/.en of the painter’s deliglitful 
pastoral scenes make the magazine a treasure indeed. 



THE REAL CANADA. 

Practical Hints to Prospective Emiorants. 

A Scottish settler in Canada of thirty years’ stancE 
Mr, Norman Murray, gives, in Chambers's Journal 
May, some practical hints to would-be emigrants to 
SSthe Dominion. 

p,- THE LADY OF THE FLOWERS AND SNOWS. 

Canada, he says, is the best country in the world at 
^present for some people to come to, and the very worst 
|for some other people. Ten tirrus as many people as 

t ' now there would make it a much better country to 
t in, but they must be of the rigdit sort. Much mis- 
has been done by sii[.)i)ressing the truth about 
climatic conditions. l\‘ople should be made to 
Ifipalise that the six months of ideal weather, not 
lixcelled anywhere in the world, is followed hy very 
"Revere cold during the other six months. Not only does 
e climate change from extreme heat to extreme cold, 
t the change is often very sudden. There are also 
|tcat varieties of climate in diffinent parts of the 
liintry. This question of climate is a delicate one 
^th Canadians, and they never forgave Mr. Rudyard 
ipling for calling their country ‘‘ 'I’he Lady of the 
Pfiows.” C anada is really The Lady of the Flowers 
|i^ Snows.” 

THE .STRENUOUS LIFE. 

Life in Canada is very strenuous. The kind of people 
Ranted are farm-hands, railroad and builders’ labourers, 
domestic servants. 'I'he only industry which really 
uires frost and snow is the lumber business. The 
juilding trade is another important indus^ry^ more 
specially as it is quite a common thing to erect build- 
igs and pull them down again after a short time, 
build better ones in their place. Much more trying 
the cold in the bush and on the farm are the heat, 
le black-flies, and the mosquitoes. It is possible, 
potvever, to protect oneself from the snow or frost, but 
mosquitoes ! Nothing seems able to scare them, 
|nd the writer remarks he has not noticed any refereiu c 
|tp this interesting feature of C'anadian life in the 
lars sent out to encourage emigration to C'anada. 
,e advantage about the winter i.s that it is frosty 
lyeather, with a clear sky practically all the time. 

V WHERE MEN ARE NOT SPOILT. 

A few other details, small but useful to know, arc 
pilentioned for the benefit of prospective emigrants. 
Ipiere are various things which men have to do w^hich 
ley would probably not be obliged to do at home, 
man going out to Canada lo look for farm-work 
tould learn to milk cows beforehand. He should also 
i to darn his socks and mend his clothes, C'anadian 
Ifpmen will not brush shoes or mend ( lothes for their 
dgers. A man should provide himself with brushes 
d blacking, otherwise he will have to pay 2.kl. everv 
iipe his boots need a shine, (’anadian women are kept 
ilte as busy as women at home, but the work is not 
the sana;. As a rule, a great TTKin>’ more dishes 
te prepared, and one meal may entail as mueh work 
; three at home. The writer would prefer fewer di.shcs 


and more food. Scotsmen are warned that they will 
not get the game kind of porridge or oatcake which they 
have been used to. The Canadian women have many 
difficulties to contend with,, mainly due to climate. 

CANADA UNDER LAURIER. 

The Edinburgh Revieiv gives an instructive survey 
of the progress of Canada during the fifteen years of 
the Lauricr regime :— 

In railway building it was a period of unexampled and con¬ 
tinuous activity. It was a period of great development of 
manufacturing in Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia. There 
was, in particular, a great expansion of the iron and steel indus¬ 
try in Ontario and Nova. Scotia, and in the coal industry of 
Nova Scotia anti Alberta, and the establishment of a quite new 
industry in steel shipbuilding at Toronto and Collingwood .and 
other Ontario ports on the great lakes. But the greatest 
developmeni of all—the development on which much of the 
prosperity of the manufacturing industries of Ontario, Quebec, 
and Nova Scotia was chiefly dej)endent—was beyond the great 
lakes, and was directly due to the filling up of the grain-grow¬ 
ing provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. In 
1S91 the population was 4,830,000; in 1901 it was 5i37f>»ooo ; 
in 1911 it was 7,081,000. During the last dt cade the greatest 
increase in population was in the prairie provinces. The 
population of Alberla increased from 73,000 in 1901 to 372,000 
in 1911 ; that of Manitoba from 255,000 to 454,000 ; and that 
of Saskatchewan from 91,000 to 453,000. In 1S96 there were 
16,270 miles of railway in operation. At the end of the 
Laurier there w^re 26,977 miles in service. Most of 

this new mileage was west of the great hakes, and was due to 
the construclion of the Grand Trunk Pacific ; to the network of 
railways of the Canadian Northern ; and to the large extensions 
made between 1896 and 1911 by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. In the single year 1911 this company establi.shctl 
forty-one new towns in the prairie provinces, and iij 1911 it had 
11,756 miles of railway in service, with 4,381 miles under eon- 
slruclion, as compared with 7,251 in service and 1,781 under 
construction in 1896. In 1896 the aggregate freight handled by 
all the railways was 24,000,00010ns; for 1911 it; was nearly 
8o,0(X),ooo tons. 

Statistics that best gauge the growth of the West are tho.se of 
elevator cajiacity at Fort William and Port Arthur; for except 
in times of extraordinary pressure all the grain grown in the 
prairie provinces passes through these idevalors at the l.,ake 
.Superior ports m rouU for the ea.slern provinces and the 
markets rt Great Britain. In 1S96 the storage capacity at 
the head of lake navigation was 4,350,000 bushels. In 1911 
it w.as 25,700,000 bushels ; and enormous .as had been the in¬ 
crease in storage capacity, there was proof in the winter 
months of 1911-12 that it had not nearly kept pare with the 
increase in production of the grain-growing provinces. 

“ Bachelor of Domestic Science.” 

M'hf. GirVs Oum Paper for April urges that the 
domestic', lirancht^s of w'ork form the only profession 
for woman that is not wofully overcrowded ; it is 
entirely neglected. The writer says :— 

To my mind, the greatest hindrance to educated girls as a 
whole taking up this work is the absence of that definite status 
winch has been accorded to the trained nurse from the very 
beginning. 

What is needed is that the domestic profession should be 
j)laccd on as high a plane by the cduoational authorities as the 
leaching profi'ssion, the medical profession, etc. There ought 
lo be a B.D.Sc. degree (Bachelor of Domestic Science) ihfil 
should rank on a par with B.Sc. and B.A., or even higher, for 
it ought to carry a great deal more pnutical knowledge with it 
than cither of the other degrees. 



THE TONAPLANE, 

Play has a tendency to become as stereotyped as 
work itself, and sportsmen are too conservative to 
break any honourable tradition of their craft, even if 
it means a bigger bag. The Badminton contains a 
suggestion which shows that there is still an exception 
to every rule. Dr. Holder describes the invention of 
Captain Farnsworth, by which the wavy tuna of Santa 
Catalina may be lured more frequently to destruction. 
The contrivance is our old friend the kite, which takes 
the fisherman’s line into the air and constitutes an 
aerial levef by which tlie bait may be made to go 
through the natural flight of the flying fish :— 

This is the natural or most common prey of the tuna ; and it 
is hooked by the jaw, or up through the body, and lashed or 
sewed so that it will tow naturally. This accomplished, the 
boatman starts his engine, the launch moves ahead, and the 
boatman gradually pays off line and gets his tunaplaiie up 
into the air. 

Usually the line extends directly out astern; but now wc 
perceive that it goes up into the air to the lunaplane, then drops 
to the ocean. The reader will now sec the resemljlance to the 
aeroplane or hydroplane. Instead of fishing from one of them, 
and so being able to jerk the line along, a smaller contrivance 
is conceived ; and the angler in the boat lifts the bait, using the 
aerial lunaplane as a pulley. 

This is, however, quite modest to Professor Lowe’s 
suggestion that tin airship should be used^— 

Look at the advantage over the present methods of tuna 
fishing 1 I can lift you up half-a-mile, or any <lislance, so that 
you can cover the water about Santa Catalina and the tuna 
ground at a glance. Instead of hunting for a school of fish, 
you Juive merely to point them out ; and in a few moments I 
will drop you near the school, and then my signal oflicer will go 
up and keep you posted. 

It is evident that Englishmen are not the only 
persons who take their pleasures seriously. 

REALISM V. ROMANCE. 

In the Cornhill for May Mr. A. C. Henson writes on 
realism in fiction. He says :— 

'J'he old inclination of tellers of tales, obeying no doubt a 
similar inclination on the part of listeners, was to brush aside 
all the vulgar, obvious and commonplace elements of life, to 
represent character at its highest and most heroic, and at the 
Same time, in order to make the background darker and 
blacker by way of contrast, to intensify the uglier and mon- 
evil elements, that the nobler types of temperament might be 
more radiantly and emphatically outlined. 

That was what romance, developing and broadening out of 
epic, tried to do. Bui imaginative writers in these later days 
have wearied of all that. They have begun to perceive that 
life itself is far more wonderfiiJ and abundant than any arbitrary 
reconstruction of it; that the interest of life lies in the very fact 
that wc cannot, as the poet »ays, “remould it nearer to our 
heart’s desire ”—but that it is an infinitely mysterious and com¬ 
plex thing, which wc can only criticise by studying ; and tliat 
we must not be afraid of looking closely at its baser sides, its 
failures, its contradictions ; because it is in them that the very 
secret of life lies. The imaginative spirit has grown to perceive 
that truth is a far more interesting thing than any private fancy, 
and it has learned, too, that the imaginative faculty can be just 
as nobly used in selection pnrl firm representation as it was used 
in discarding and remodelling. 

It is this then that we call Realism. 

The romancer follows reason in his method, the 


realist follows instinct, “ As a matter of fact, we most 
of us live by instinct, and find reasons to justify us as 
soon as we conveniently can.” Mr. Henson goes on to 
say that Miss Austen is the first instance in the litera¬ 
ture of the century of the realistic method being applied 
to fiction, and the wonderful thing is that it was done 
when the air was full of romance. But after Miss 
Austen the waters closed over the head of realism. At 
last in Mr. George Moore, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Arnold 
Hennett the new realism substantially develops, and 
seems certain to transmute our native fiction. 

THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD MAP. 

The International Map of the World now being 
brought out is described in the Edinburgh Review for 
Ajiril. The writer says :— 

No useful art. has made more real progress in the last ten 
years than the art of cartography as it is employed in the pro- , 
duetion of the sheets of a topographical survey. Improvements 
in the processes of colour printing have kept pace with the 
ambitions cif the cartographer, so that he can without difficulty 
j>at a dozen or more impressions in different colours on a single 
sheet ; for the first time he can produce a map which is legible 
at a glance to the man who is trained to read it. And this 
facility in map-reading is so essential to comfort in motoring, 
and to safety in flying, that the art of ntap-making, its principlesr 
and possibilities, has accpiired in the last few years an altogether 
new importance. ^ 

When success is judged by this standard the successful map ijft 
tlie product of the last few years. Until the use of colour 
liecaine possible there w^as no hope of being able to produce a 
really graphic map : and this was doubtlc^ss one of the reasons 
w hy the production of the inlenialional map on the scale of one 
in a million was so long delayed. 

Thu lirilish War Oftice, contrary to its custom, has 
been the first in the field with finished sheets, as 
ofliccrs were foremost in the steps which led to the 
practica.1 realisation of the scheme. I’he system df 
spelling adopted is illuminating. A place is called, not; 
by the name wliich it commonly bears in English, but 
by the transliteration into the Latin character of 
actual name of the place in 7 'urkish or Greekji| 
Rumanian, or Hulgarian—so “ Bulgaria” becomes:^ 

Hulganja. We have not “ the Turkish Empire ” 

Wc have Memaliki Osmanie in its place, with capital Islamhub 
(and Constantinople in brackets as a help) ; Eastern .RouTneIii|| 
i.s no more, and no name replaces it, but its capital is Plovdiyi| 
(r‘lulippopolis). A voyage through Ak Deniz (Aegean 
and Ak Deniz Boghazi (Dardanelles) takes us to Mermer Deniz! ' 
(Sea of Marmora) and ihence by Istambul Boghazi (Bosponisy 
into Kara Deniz (the Black Sea). 

The writer humorously remarks:—“ The inter-" 
national committee said nothing about a guide to the 
pronunciation of British place names.” The method of: 
production is also indicated :— 

We believe that the admirable results of the French map are 
olitained by drawing with a point upon a thin film of white pig¬ 
ment spread upon glass, and from that plate the photo-etched 
zinc plate is made. In the British War Office map, we under¬ 
stand, a great part of the w ork was drawn on an enlarged scale 
on tracing paper, reduced by photography, and photo*ctched on 
copper. The excellence of the result leads us to hope that we 
may sec a great change in the cost of producing maps of the 
highest class. 


) THE KIMG OF WATERWAYS. 

A PROSK Poem on the St. Lawrence. 

The St. Lawrence forms the subject oi a paper in the 
: Quarterly Revieiv for April, whiclj in many passages 
rises to the dignity of a prose poem, ( oiojiel Wood, of 

■ Quebec, thus glorifies the greatness of the ('anadian 
river:— 

If the whole of the Aiunzon :ind nil its liihiilaries, ami all 
- the other rivers in the Old Worhl aiul ili<* New, with all their 
trihulMi'ies, and every Jake in every iaml as well, were all to 
. unite every drop of their fresh waters, they could not erjual 
those which arc held in the sin,i;le freshwater reservoir of the 
: Jfive Great Lakes of the St. T.awreiicc, So if the St. l^awrencc 
•; River itself and its many trihularjes .and myriads ol minor 
.;dakes arc added in, we fiiid liow much more than half of all the 
: AvoiId’s fresh water is really IM But even I ns is not 

^-alL There is more salt water in the mouth and (;slii:iry of ihe 
: St. Lawrence than in all the months and all the esliiarits ol all 
bther rivers. Moreover, all the lifles of all these other rivers 
v:.do not together form so vast a volume as iJiat which eljlis and 
flows iiiluudward between Belle Isle and Lake St. IVier, nine 
^hundred miles apart. 'J’hus, in each and all llie elements of 
ii' native grandeur, the Laiireniian waters — salt and liesh, tidal 
and Jake—are not only immeasurably first among tbeir rivals, 
taken singly, but exceed all their rivals united together, ihrough- 
; :Oul the world. Hut its lasting appeal is to a Ingher sense than 
this, to the sense of supreme delight in the eonsmumate union 
: pf strength and beauty—of beauty that is often stem and w ild, 

' W slrcngtli that is sometimes passive ; but always in bolli 
i together. 

r THE Ml’SlC OF THE RIVER. 

Of this glory \vc Itave a beautiful synt|)lionv in jicn 
Vand ink : - 

Can it be that tlie car is duller than the eye to the infiiiiic 
appeal of water? At le.ast, I like to think it is not always so. 
::.tLach year, when 1 go <lo\vii the river, the diffment currents, 

' pddies, revd-tail swirls and lide-rijis "greet me with voices 
/ as individual as lliose of any other lifir-Jong frittnds. I 
■'recognise them in the dark, as 1 should recognise tlic 
' voices of my own relations. 1 know lliem in ebb and 
' flood, in calm and storm, exactly as 1 know the varying iiuxals 
tones of men. And, knowing them thus, I love them 
through all their changes. And often of a winter’s evening 
they wake the ear of memory within me by a symphony of 
sound that has now liecome almo.st like a c<mccile<l i>iece rd' 

^ music. It steals in on me ; swells, vibrates and tliimders; and 
'finally dies aw'ay again—much as a “Batrol” grows from 
_ jl^iamssi/tto, lhrt>ugh moderatOy Xo fortissimo^ and tlien diminticn- 
docs .slowly into silence. 

(:k:i.si;km)< i-kom calm 'jo s'jorm. 

Always, when it begins, T am in my canoe, and ihere is a 

■ universal calm. All 1 hear, aft, is the silken wWisper of the 
tiny eddies drawn ihrough the water by the paddle, and, for- 
ivardj the intermittent purl of the cutwater, as it fjuiekens and 

. cleaves in re.sponse to every slo^ke. Next, along shore, I hear 
the flood-tide lipping llu^ sand, pulsing slowly ihrough reeds 
5; and sedges and gurgling conlerile<lly into a little lialf-lilled 
> pave, 'i'hen the stronger tidal currents join in, with tlic greater 
eddies, reef-tail swirls and lide-i ips ; “ /m.l ;,I1 Hk- ehorarwalers 
? sing.” 1 ‘hen comes the bretze; and, with it, J am in my yawl. 
Sfclt comes at first like that single sigh ot the air which <Iriiis 
ivacross the stillest niglit, making tlic Jialviiidi-^ tap the must a 
Hie yacht sheer abuus* impciecpiibly, ^md the rudder 
I'isVving jtisl enough to inalo^ the main-jiiece aiid pinl]*’s w'himj’>(*r 
p^entiy in their sleep. But it soon pipes u^), aufl J am olf, with ilu- 
^idpplcs lapping first and faster as Hie yacht gathers way. Pre- 
fv^ntJy I am past the forelands, where the angry waves Vdss away 


to leeward. Then an ominoii.s smooth and an apprehensive 
hush, as the huge, black-shrouded squall hears tlowm on the 
wings of the wind, with a line of flying foam underneath, 
where its myriad feet are racing along the surfitce. And then 
the storm, the splendid, thrilling storm ; the roar, the howls, 
the piercing screams, the biiffeiings, the lulls—those lulls in 
which you hear the swingeing lash on shore and the hoarse 
anguish of the excoriated beach ; and then the swelling, 
thunderous crescendo and the culminating crash. After that the 
wind diminishes, little by little, and finally dies aw^ay. When 
it ceases, all the choral waters sing again. And when these, in 
their turn, have played tbeir part, 1 hear the lialf-inufiled gurgle 
that tells me the tidal wave is almost full. And, at the last, 
the reeds and sedges rustle softly, as the end of the flood 
quivers between their stems ; and tide, and reed, and sedge,< 
and the lipping on the sand, the purl of the canoe, and the 
silken whispering eddies from my paddle, all mingle, faint, 
and nick aw^uy once more into the silence out of which they 
came. 

This is the voice I hear so often—the natural “ voice of many 
waters,” which, like the divine one that spoke in Revelation, 
also proceeds out of a throne. For tlic St. I^awrence, this 
King of Waterways, is more than royal, more, even, than im¬ 
perial ; it is the acknowledged suzerain of every other water¬ 
way, from the Mountains to the Sea, and (rom the 'Fropics to 
I lie Bole. 


THE LATE PRINCE ITO ON INSURGENT CHINA, 

Sir Valentine Chjrdl contributes to tluj Qiiarterly 
Review for April a paper on the Chinese Revolution, in 
which he quotes largely from an interview which he 
had with Prince Ito in the spring of iqoy. Prince Jto 
said ;— 

“The greatest mistake which you Western people, and more 
especially you J'.nglish peojilc, made in all ynur dealings with 
(diina was to help the Manchus in pulling down the Taiping 
Rebellion. Tlic history of Cliina shows that, hy sonic fateful 
dispensation, the appointed term comes sooner or later to all 
her successive dynasiir's. When they have become incapable of 
performing their piojKT functions in the Slate disconleni ir.akos 
itself irresistibly felt, widespread disturbances occur, and ulti¬ 
mately, whether by rebellion at home or through the instru¬ 
mentality of an alien conqueror, the ruling house is swept away 
to make room for some new and more efiective oeeupanl of the 
Dragon Throne. There can be very little doubt that tbe 
Manchu Dynasty had readied the end of its proper tether when 
the Taiplag Rebellion occurred ; and, by preventing its over¬ 
throw, ( ‘ordon and his ‘ever-viclorious army ’ arrested a normal 
and healthy process of nature. Nothing tliat tlie Manchas have 
done since then affords the slightest evidence that they deserved 
to be saved. Rather the conlrary. And when they fall, as fall 
lliey must and w'ill before very long, the upheaval will be all 
the more violent and all the more ])rolractcd for having been so 
long anti unduly postponwJ.” 

Ho wont on to point out the cliffcrcncc in the con¬ 
ditions in China from those that heralded the revo¬ 
lution in Japan. The Prince says :— 

“ In Cliina one looks, I fear, in vain for any great national 
idea that can alTord a rallying-cry to the different forces which 
are combinerl only, as far as one can see, in a s[)irit of confused 
revolt against the old order of things.” 

The people could not, he said, rally round the 
dynasty, nor is there any class capable of directing 
and controlling a great national movement. Sir 
V'alentine Chirol himself thinks that it is as hard 
lo-day as when Prince Ito spoke to see any definite 
indication of the constructive fones which China 
needs. 


. ALCOHOLISM IN FRANCE. 

PiTBT.ir Health versus Budget Necessitii:s. 

In the French reviews for April there are two 
articles on the Alcohol Question in France, bill tbc^ 
writers deal with it from very different points of view. 
Writing in La Revue of April" i, M. Vic tor AugagntMir, 
a former Minister, advocates strongly a limitalicMi of 
the houses where alcohol can lie procured, 

INEXPEDIENCY OF DEALING WITH THE EVII.. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on February 5th a \ cite 
was taken *on the law proposed by the Senate to 
restrict the number of licensed premises. Out of 
596 Deputies only 15b voted in favour of any limita¬ 
tion. Although beaten, and royally I'leaten, in a, small 
but good company, the writer persists in the belief 
that one of the most elTu^acious means of combating 
the drink evil is to limit or to reduce the number of 
drinkshops. In the last fifty years the consumption 
of alcohol in France, he says^ has trebled itself. 
Opponents of restriction indignantly claim the rights 
of commercial freedom. In principle, however, there 
is no such thing as unrestricted freedom in commerce. 
Realising the weakness of this argument, opponents 
then pretend that a reduction in the number of licensed 
houses is inefficacious as a preventive measure against 
alcoholism. Such a law as that proposed Vould lliere- 
fore be not only unjust, but useless. In the Chamber 
this seems to have been the pretext behind which the 
defenders of the drunkard sheltered themselves. Had 
tlie vote lieen secret there would have been 400 in.stead 
of 156 in favour of the law, A transcendent electoral 
importance is attributed to the sellers of alcohol, and 
therefon; the feared loss of votes makes it inexpedient 
to deal with the evil. 

THE EXAMPLE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

The aim of the Bill was rather to prevent alcoholism 
in individuals not yet contaminated than to cure 
present inveterate drinkers, 'fhe smallest reflection 
should convince anyone that the drinking habit results 
from repeated and insistent invitations from the 
drinkshops to the passers-b>', and that the temptation 
when it is multiplied, as in a street in Rouen, which 
counts seventy-five drinkshops tnit of J50 houses, 
('annot be without its influence on the alcotiolisaiion 
of the people. Fhe experience of Sweden and Norway, 
where legislation almost Draconian has brouglit about 
a tremendous c:hange during the, last half-century, is 
cited. Before legislation there was in Sweden one 
licensed house to every hundred inhabitants ; to-day 
it is one to every 5,000, and the sale of alcohol has been 
reduced to one-eighth. In Norway, instead of tlu‘rc 
being one licensed house to ever)' 200 inhal)itants, the 
proportion is one to every 9,000, and the sale of idcohol 
has been reduced to one-lweifth. In Finland a similar 
change has been effected. Why, then, should not 
something of the kind be done in France? 

A State Mdndpcjly Suggested. 

M. II. R. Savary, who writes in the Revue de Paris, 
does not deal with the sale of al<'()h()l as an evil, but 
con.siders the question from the Budget point of view. 


Though the Budget of J912 is .said to balance itself, 
no one expects such a balance to In? assured in future 
Budgets. Kveryone, indeed, knows that national 
defence, sot;ial nrforins, aiul the normal increase in the 
cost of the public services will mean an enormous 
increases of expenditure to be reckoned w'ith. Many 
people suggest that the State should turn its attention 
to alcoliol, which is at pre .sent insuflk'iently taxed. Let 
the State not merely tax it, but confiscate it, they say. 
Why does the Statci h<?sitatc to do so ? Because, replies 
the w riter, Hie results would not he those; promised by 
these enthusiasts. In Switzerland, the first country to 
adopt monopolisaticHi, the fiscal 'results have not bc^en 
such as was hoped. In Russia, where the monopoly 
was to save the rural population from aI(;oholism, the 
remedy has only l)i‘(;n |)artially siiccessfu!. Here the 
peasant does his drinking at home, and the amount 
of alcohol per individual consumed increases steadily. 
Financially, how^ever, the siiu^me has been a great 
success lor the n;vc;nue. In Sweden and Norway the 
legislation was directed to tin; limitation of the con¬ 
sumption of alcohol rather than to the raising of 
revenue. 

The writer then considers the fiscal side of a ; 
monopoly of manufacture and a monopoly of sale of 
alcoliol, and comes to the conclusion that under 
existing conditions in France no such State monopoly 
would yield tin; enormous sums bound to be required 
to meet the new exficnditure wliich in the near future 
will be imposed on the State, 


A NEW TIME-TABLE FOR “THE RING.” 

In the Musical Times for April l\Ir. Bertram Smith 
suggests a new tinu-tahle for the perfornuince.s of 
'fhe Ring.” 'I'he plan of crowding tiu* j>crforniance.s ■ 
into the e\ ening liours. with only short pauses between < 
the acts, results in a long, congested evening, lor there 
are some four hours of solid music to be enjoNcd or;': 
endured. Oi' llic oilier hand, the plan of iH'ginning in 
the afternoon about lour or five o’c lock, and allowing-; 
an interval of an hour, maki s it impc.issible for many, 
bus)' p(‘opl<‘ to attirnd. While The Ring” dramas-; 
are tor> long, the ver\ suggestion of “ cuts ” finds the< 
Wagnerian public* uj) in arms. Mr. Smith proposeSrt 
that flic King," instead of oicupying four cveningsy ■ 
slioulil be spread ove r six, which will enable one to •; 
hear the whole of it in perfect contfort. The four^ 
dramas fall into an admirable division for the purpose.?': 
On the first evening we should have “ Das Rheingold/* i 
la.sting two and a half hours ; on the second, the first: 
two acts of “ Die Walkiire,” lasting (with an interval - 
of about Iwcnty-Tive minutes) three hours ; on iht 
thinl. Act MI. of ” Die Walkiire” and Act 1 . of 
“ Siegfried,’- lasting (with an interval of half an hour), 
three houn, ; on the fourth, Acts II. and III. of ” Sieg^ 
fried,” lasting (with an interval of twenty-five minutes) 
three hours ; on the fifth, the Prologue and A(‘l 1 . of 
” Die Gbtterdammerung,” lasting tw^o hours ; and on 
the sixth. Acts II. and 111 . of ” Die (idtterdammerung,”. 
lasting (with an interval of twenty minutes) two and ' 
three-quarter hours. 





THE HAPPY-HEARTED EGYPTIAN. 

Mr. P. O’Connor, in his Maf^azine for April, 
sketches Egypt under Kitchener. He draws a pecu¬ 
liarly pleasant picture of the temperament of the fellah, 
says:— 

He himself seems largely unconscious of any sombreness in 
his fate. He is one ol' the gayest uiid most good-humoured 
beings in the world. Song is universal in Egypt; the air is 
'^hick with it at all hours of the day and wlicrevcr you go, at what¬ 
ever work the Egyptian is employed. You hear it first as your 
%oat reaches Port Said—tlie Gate of the East, as it has lieen so 
!^appiiy called ; for the coaMieavcrs who fill the boat from tlie 
;i^al-barge do their work with an accompaniinent of song. The 
iboatmen who carry you acro.ss a ferry sing the whole lime. If 
our crew have to tie your dahal)ieh to the land, they at once 
^in to sing. 

HIS HAPPY-HEARTKD RULER. 

Mr. O’Connor adds :— 

:' For the momenl, Kiuhenor is the real ruler; and, to judge 
;^pn» what 1 saw, he is one of the most powerful and one of the 
'-^ost popular rulers the country has yet seen. Everybody says 
that no servant of a nation ever gave to it so much disinterested, 
(Inexhaustible ami enlightened W'ork as l,ord Cromer did ; but 
tiliOrd Cromer did not have, in addition to his many other bril- 
fSkni gifts, the gift of making himself beloved—at least by the 
lie was respected, he was feared, he was trusted ; but 
was not loved. 

('.?;Thus it is that already Cord Kitchener is equally popular, so 
as 1 could observe, with European and Aviih native. And, 
i^hat is best of all, Cord Kitchener is at last at the work he 
i|prefers above everylhing else. 

■ 

If KiU'hencr at une end of the scale, and the fellaheen 
the other end of the scale, are enjoying life thus 
l^appily, the future of Egypt seems indeed rosy. 


PARIS AS A SEAPORT, 

M. R. Pf:LATAN, in an article in the Grande Hcvue of 
;Apnl lo, revives the (|ucstion of a canal connecting 
[Paris with the sea. 

The project of a maritime canal from Paris to the 
|Sea has at all times, he says, aroused a thousand anta- 
• gonistic interests, financial or commercial, political or 
seconomit:, local or general; and those who condemn it 
viand those who approve of it have somewhat deformed 
[the real and diflerent aspects of the question to make 
.^them conform to their own personal views. The writer 
^endeavours to state with impartiality the pros and 
ypons of the sc heme. 

Ihe canal, we are told, would be 185 kilometres in 
length. There would be a maritime port at Paris 
:‘^tween St. Denis and Clichy , and secondary ports at 
Poissy-Achcres, Mantes, Vernon, and Les 
pAndelys. It would take three years to make the canal, 
technically and financial!)' there seems to be no diffi- 
pulty about making a maritime jMirt at Paris. The 
l^affic, it is estimated, would amount at first to about 
P^too,000 tons, and the receipts would be about 
I he promoters estimate the expenses, 
®ot including the cost of pilotage, at 15,470,000 francs ; 
^1^6 annual deficit ihereiore would amount to 
^ojizcfioo francs. It will thus be seen that the canal 


could not, any more than the Manchester Canal, pay 
any dividend for the first twenty years or so. Pint in 
the meantime the tonnage would be steadily increasing, 
and would be offering to commerce and industry 
appreciable advantages. The execution of the scheme 
by the State as a work of national interest, the writer 
concludes, is most desirable; and he suggests that a 
small tax might be levied to cover the expense of 
making and maintenance of the canal. 


SINGING AT WORK. 

A CHARMING article on the songs of Labour is contri¬ 
buted to the May Cornhill by Sir Laurence Gominc. 
He says :— 

The joy of work is only understood by tlie few in modern 
times; in ancient times and throijlgh the ages it w'as universal. 
The necessity for labour being recognised it did not pall upon the 
lal:ioiircr, but was carried out in fullest sympathy with its need, 
with the result that every where . the irksomeness of work was 
subordinated to its delights. Wc of this age go about our work 
in a very different spirit, without '.he divine insliuct for it, and 
therefore without its joy. Our process is to store up the 
economic results of w'ork and llicii out of this store to purchase 
the pleasures of life. It is a deadening process. It comes too 
late and the jdeasures are far to seek; and if wc turn to the 
lessons of history w e shall find that the old joy of work has left 
the civilised worhl and made it so much the poorer in mental 
and physical balance. 

He confesses that at the beginning of his official 
career he used to add up huge columns of figures for 
statistical purposes by the simple process of doing the 
task to the tune of the Church Gregorian music, and 
he was always correct in his arithmetical results. 

Examples of the practice of performing labour tasks 
to the accompaniment of music could, he says, be 
produced from all over the world. The unrest of labour 
is, unfortunately, the prevailing note ol modern times^ 
l)iit perhaps it will be a relief to many to know that 
labour has had, and we hope will again have, some¬ 
thing ol the joy of life. Sir Laurence quotes several 
ancient work songs. He begins with the song of the 
women at the wdieel, then tells how the Lanarkshire 
handloom weavers crooned to themselves popular tunes 
as they wrought, how the strokes of the sickle in the 
Western'Islands, as Dr. J ohnson says, were timed by 
the modulation of the harvest song, in which all their 
voices were united. We are told of Hebridean oar 
songs, Highland songs in shearing, spinning, fulling, 
milking, and in grinding at the quern. The milking 
songs are sung to pretty airs to please the cows, which 
will not give their milk without them. In Wales it was 
customary to sing to the oxen. Sir Laurence Gomme 
quotes from the old folk-songs of Lancashire, Midlands, 
Devonshire, and London. One case is mentioned of a 
pavior forty years ago who neglected to groan rhyth¬ 
mically at each thud of the ram, and was “ fined a 
pot ” by his companions in consequence. The writer 
ends by saying, “ Merrie England is not quite a creation 
of the imagination so long as we have evidence of the 
music of labour.” 
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A PLEA FOR THE ART OF PROFANITY. 

'J’he Atlantic Monthly cuntains a humorous apologia 
for \vl)at the writer calls tlie lost art ol profanity. He 
says :— 

Whatever may be its history as a practice, the true jjsycho- 
logicul fmictioii of prohinity is just this : to offer li* tin |>er- 
lurbed spirit an outlet for tlie cner^ which his provocation, 
whatever it may V)C, has aroused. The natural outlet for the 
ener^ry thus provoked would, of course, be sonic act of retalia¬ 
tory violence. 

Understood, then, as a substitute for actions which would be 
nowadays either unlawful or impossible, [iiofanily assumes at 
once a certain dignity of its own, as being possessed of a psycho¬ 
logical importance. (.)ne woukl seem to lie jusiiiied in speak¬ 
ing of it as an art. 

inOFlNI t JON Ol'- I'HK ART. . 

The (|Ueslion at once arises, “ Wherein consists the Art of 
Profanity?** and the answer is obvious; the Art of Pio- 
fanity consists in that choice of expletives and objurgations 
wliich, to a small extent by their meaning, Init principally by 
their phonetic resonance and impact, shall ofter the perturbed 
spirit the most satisfactory substitute possible lor the natural 
action in whose jilate they stand. If one seeks merely to “ease 
his mind a meaningful oath is cjiiile unnecessary. All one 
needs is a good big mouthful of crackling consonants. For it 
is in its phoMclic character that your true oath discharges its 
proper function. 

HOW THE NATIONS SWEAR. 

The writer distinguishes the national characters in 
the various national oaths :— 

The straightforward, outspoken, brute anger of the Anglo- 
Saxon finds its truest satisfaction in the deloiialive lingual and 
the booming mute of our poor old overworked “damn.** The 
more crafty iiatred, and the more disguised passion of the 
Latin races finds its apter expression in the purring aspirants and 
niLilignant sibilantsof their hackneyed “ sacres** and “carrambas.** 
While the deliberate, unhurried, deep-seated vindiclivencss of 
the ( irieiit is unmistakably betrayed in such polysyllabic male¬ 
dictions as that one which so delighted the poetic soul of 
J'homas IJuxley, “ May the jackals howl on his grandmother’s 
giave.’* 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S CHARACTER. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in the Dublin Revim lor April, 
supplements the picture that he has given of the great 
(■ardinal by a special study of his sensitiveness. He 
says of Newman :— 

llis taste for wine was so delicate, though he drank it spar¬ 
ingly, that he chose the wines for the Oriel cellars, llis 
musical ear was keen, and music such an intense delight to him 
that wheh he played Jieethoven’s quartets on the violin, after an 
interval of some twelve years, lie broke down and sobbed aloud, 
unable to go on. Mis sensitiveness to smell is apparent in u 
well-known passage in “ Loss and Gain.” 

This extraordinary physical sensitiveness was the counterpart 
to his sensitive intellectual perceptions (if the phrase may be 
allowed), and to his spiritual perceptions. In this latter sphere 
his sensitiveness gave an insight wliich, to the believer, was 
almost miraculously true; yet to the unbeliever his “intui¬ 
tions** appeared to be the suggestions of a morbid fancy. 

He realised the mind of an Agnostic and the force of the 
reasons which atlected it to a degree which alienated the sym¬ 
pathy of the orthodox, who could not.tolerate the notion that 
unfaith was so plausible. Yet his profound conviction of super¬ 
natural truth made him completely out of sympatliy with the 
unbelievers with whose thoughts he was, nevertheless, in closest 
and most understanding touch. 

Personally 1 think that a profound consistency of view is 
a})parcnl under all the subtle variations of mood and the inter¬ 
action of his estiniales of dilferent aspects of each case. 


The Quarterly Revieiv for April derbires that Newman 
will live in literature as the author ol a faseinating 
religious autobiography, in history as llu.* author ot 
the Essay on Development. Ihe traged\ of his life 
is that, with his rare gilts^ liis, in many ways, un.sur- 
passed powers^ and his unique personality^ he was the 
father of them that look back. 

I'hc Edinburgh Revicio declares that Newman was 
neither a complete Catholic nor a complete l^rotestant^ 
but he was re.sponsiblc beyond all others for grafting 
Anglo"('atholicism and Modernism in the institutions = 
w here they have found a place. It speaks very highly' 
of the greatness shown in his unbroken consi.stency 
and unity of aim. Conscious of his rare literary gifts,; 
lie made no attempt to immortalise himself by them. ;/ 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 

“ W. W.” contributes to the Englishwoman the^i 
first instalment of an autobiographical sketch, “ AS 
Working Woman's Life," which for sheer truthfulnessj] 
could not be exceeded even by the fiction which 
magazines masquerades as fac‘t. T'he “ life " records! 
the earliest inijiressions. The child loses her 
when but ten da\s old, and her father dies the samef 
year, leaving an old servant as the self-appointed| 
guardian. 'I’he devotion of the foster-mother 
jiictured in a few telling paragraphs, until extremal 
poverty compels her to place the child in the union :-r| 

Things got very desperate before Mrs. Baker could brhig^ 
herself to apply for relief. I renicniber, and always shaU ); 
remember, one niglit when we had had nothing to cat all day, 'ij 
no lire, and no light, we were all crying with cold and hunger^ 
—Mrs. Baker suddenly jumped up and put on her bonnetiv^ 
and said she would throw herself and us in the stream, and that;; 
would end it. 


Then follows a recital of the stupidities which W6J| 
are glad to think no longer characterise the workhous^fl 
official of to-day :—■ 

On Sunday we always harl to sit in scliool after church, andi;'^ 
learn the colled, gosjiel and epistle for the day. Mow 
/iiUt'd Scn])ture ! 'Those who did not succeed in learning it ha^l 
to stay in or have the cane—that was our Sunday, And sO ilLfl 
went on for five years. I did my sliare in teacliing, in needle**^ 
work, ele., hut was not sent to the wash-house. The governd^ll 
was not unkind to me ; I never cried if she caned me, and sllb:| 
often found she liad caned me for someone else. 

The worst evils remain and must continue until 
barrack is entirely superseded by the cottage home 

Oh ! it is a horrible system altogether. Girls know simplVi 
nolliing of the world outside ; they expect goodness and kin®^ 
ness from every one. 'I'hey don*t get it—they are paupers and^ 
are reminded of the fact by their mistresses, and so they runS 
away—only to be picked up on the streets. They kno^if 
notliing of the evils existing in the world outside the four hig%r| 
walls. What happens to them and where do they go? 


A CHARMING sketch by M. K. Waddington, with’l 
delightful illustrations by E. C. Peixotto, gives the| 
readers of the April Scribner a vivid conception o{i| 
Cadenabbia, on Lake Como. A curious fact is men-| 
tioned,^ that the Customs boats on the l.cike flash ^ 
seardilights across its waters at intervals, in order 
discover and detect any smugglers that may be pas.sing 
in the dark. The effect on visitors present for the 
first time is confusing. 






WHO CAN FATHOM HEREDITY? 

In the (\>rnhill lor May Dr. Stcplien Ta^ijet writes on 
heredity arid lile. He says that then* are scinie of us, 
and they not fools, who find it: hard to believe that 
. eii|;cnics will ever have much influence either on the 
science or the art of life. We (aiinot understand, we 
may not deny, the available facts of heredity, but we 
must not imagine we can fathom them :— 

^ Wo have got thus far, willi all uiir talk abimt heredity, and 
no /iirfhor ; that wo must he inore ::icri.ij)ul<>ns and reverent in 
our exercise of the awful power of ]iarentiige, and must go in 
more tear of reproducing, in the next generation, notliing l>eller 
than ourselves, or soruething uoim*. 

Imagine that he and she, in a few inonllis’ lime, are to 1 )c 
man and wife. I'.ach ul llumi is awaic that no act of Immaiiily, 
between tlie cradle ami llu* giavi:, is so trenuMidoiis in iir^Von* 

, sequences as the hcgetliiig and coiuaiving of a child. It is daily 
in their thoughts, it is perjnMually <liumining in iJieir Jiearts, 
that they are about tt> cxcrcist* this irrevocable and everlasting 
authority of creative jKJwer. Wliatcver llieir faiili may be, llrcv 
cherish this one hope, that the clnlil will Ije born healtliy, well 
formed, ami free from all mental taint or defect. For the rest, 
they mean to lake good care of him, to giv(' him a. goo<l educa¬ 
tion, and to set him a good example, lie will have, to the 
; best of their knowledge ami belief, what they call a fair chance; 
they tio not see furlluT, nor desiii: to see further. They are in 
love, tlicy enjoy average iieallli, they want to have children ; 
and th<*y find a sanction for this natural want in the assurance 
.that they are net the first married coii])hr to have cliildien. 
fiilill, they are not witlioiii wholesome fear of w'hat may happen ; 
and it is ])ossil)le that one of them w'ill make up his mind to 
read something about Iscieelily. He will buy a large book, 
profusely illuslraled. 

This he finds useless, or worse than useless, for his 
high purpose. It dest ribes the n il, reports what the 
mieroseope can show. But there art* vastly finer blend¬ 
ings than the most iinrnenstdy magnified microscope can 
show. The higher we go in the scale of life Hie finer 
become the issues. VVe think that we are nu*rely deal¬ 
ing with the facts of science, whereas it is life itself that 
we are tr\'ing to put into words. 'Die writer has much 
sympathy with the man in the street who doubts 
whether lie desires to see the Stale interfering in tlu'se 
matters. “ He is not even sure* that the ante-natal 
conditions of a human life will ever be within the ken 
of science.” 

IS MAN ON THE EVE OF EXTINCTION? 

A vi:rv interesting paper on “ [M'ehistoric Man” in 
the Edhtlnir^h Review for Afiril ends with a lorc‘cast 
that is by no means too cheering. The w riter says 
They have to die ami are reyilaced liy other races. So we 
•may infer that llu- people of tlic great Steel Age will have to 
perish, just as the pc«))>lc of the Stone Age and the Hronze .Age 
^perished bekue lliein. liut ulieie are the people to replace 
them ? Tile Neolilbic ju:o|)h; w-n: glowing to maturity in oiu? 
part of the earth while lh('lr rakeolithic ])redecessors >vere 
decorating the walls of Dieii caves in WesLi^rn hanopc. Hut 
people of the Steel Age have left no corner of the earth un- 
iiBXplored. We hold the key a. material liovver, and no jieople 
^f a later steel age could compete with us. IV.rhaps, therefore, 
we are the last j>hase in (he evuluti^)n of man. When we 
.become extinct, eillier throcL'i' the consumplion of natural 
:rcsourcc.s, or imich more pitiably fliiough physical degenera¬ 


tion, llie earth will once more be abandoned t<;» lower animals. 
They again will slowly become extinct as the mieinal heat 
of. llio earth is dissipated : so tlmt not. only nations, race.s, 
and .•^p^ ^ ies are imiieniianeril, but File itself also must have an 
end. VVe think with pity t)f tlio last survivor of the extinci 
race of'IVsinanians, who died in 1 S 77 . JJ<nv ean we picture to 
ouiselvi^s the hist representative til llu‘ luimaii species? And 
must we then believe that the eartli will roll «in infinitely into 
the fuluie, a permaiutnl cemetery, disturbed only by occasional 
collisions with other heavenly bodies? We do not know. 

VVe are accustomed to jwophets of the second advent 
wlio hail the unrest that disturbs the planet to-duy 
as a sure sign of the near end of tlic, world. It is less 
u.sual to lind a similar forecast in a journal like the 
Edinburgh Review. 


THE QUEST OF THE PERFECT ROSE. 

I'NDEK this title J\Ir. Franklin CJarkin writes in the 
lMdy\s Realm, and gives one a few of the cjualifica- 
tions ncM'essarv to tlie search for new forms of flowering 
life:^ 

d'o deserve the title “ rosarianone must be oneself a higli 
type of ilevelopmcnt. Otlierwise, the graces of character which 
gardening gives will succumb to juide and vainglory. The 
causes lie in ihc power that llie v\:)rk puls in the* rosarian’s 
hands. 

Hybridisation is intermixing wihl naUiral species, or crossing 
hy])ricls already ]jroduced. In either case, the method is tlu^ 
same—enormously careful transference by hand of the |H)llen of 
one kind of rose to another. Thus : 

Enclosed by the jjcrals are hollow tubes called pistils, in the 
bottom of which are iinfei tilisod seeds 01 ovules. Bending to- 
warrls the lips of the pistils are the slaiiiens, on the points of 
winch are borm^ little sacs, calleil anthers, wlitjre the pollen, the 
fertilising element, is formed. l..eft to themselves, the slainens 
will shake the pollen from llieir anthms on to the apex of the 
pistil, through which it reaches the ovule and fertilises it. 

If you wish to breed together two different sorts, yon must 
first snip olf the iinthers of one flower, therel.iy making it solely 
leininine, instead of doiible-sexed. I'his putative iiioiher-flower 
is then to have its pistils dusted liy the ])ollen taken \\ iih a soft 
brush from the anthers of the flower selected to be the father. 

If tlu; day be bright, wdth plenty ul electricity in llie air in 
make all life lively, and if pollen and )>istils are ripe an?l ready, 
and if the chosen plants are not too remotely <liflert:ni ami 
antipalhet'c, and if you cautiously protect the flower from insects 
and winds by tying a liag over it, wliy, then, D.V., the seeds 
will form. And if you plant them carelully, about two per cent. 
of them will spring up ami bloom, and you will have puidiutetl 
perhaps a new marvel of creation—or perhaps an unconseiojial)ly 
ugly mongrel ! 

All ol which spells patience anti plenty of it, with 
the prospect of perpetual (iisaj)p()intjnent.. Mr. Flarkin 
tells of international rivalry in producing the l»lue 
rose^ and the story i.s only one more testimony to 
loairs irresistible itch to achieve the unattainable. 

'ruE Strand for May contains an mU^rview with Mr. 
|. H, F. Bacon, who tells how the Cortuiation picture 
was painted. A friend relates that as a boy Mr. Bacon 
was greatly stirred by the sight of an engraving of 
David^s Coronation of Napoleon,” and the fancy 
crossed hi.s mind to wonder if he would ever paint a 
Coronation. lie modestly says that the work of paint¬ 
ing the last Coronation picture could nut succeed, and 
might be a gigantic failure. 
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MASTERS OF THE MAGAZINES. 

The Twenlieih Centtny Mai^azine rontains an artii le 
\)n this sul.^ject by Mr. (icoryc Frcncli, who has evi¬ 
dently made a dose stud}' of his theme. He makes due 
ackiiGvsdedgment to the old-time journal :— 

In taking upon tlieinselvfs the task of s^ettling iiiosl of the 
important matters of the >vorl(1, tluty made a brief j-ktIckI of 
vivid and interesting sociological liistory. They had a great 
vogue, and have done a great service. JUU they had no settleil 
and co-ordinated policy ; they did not, that is, know just whal 
they w'ere allempting to do. They sprang into being to answer 
some demands of tiie social untest llial lias possessed us foi these 
several years ; but they were too ready to deal with problems 
they did not lake the pains to analyse and iinderstaini. They 
saw an awakening sentiment to lie ministered to, and its precise 
nature, its general trend, played no part in the irnmediaie 
purpose to exploit it to the utmost. The magazines were in the 
field to el feet reforms, become tlie voice of the people—as many 
people as they could sell liurir jiroduct to. They have tlleiied 
reforms, and they did become the voice of many people ; at 
Ica.st they becatne a voice crying in the wilderness of a venal 
press ; and many people have bc?en willing to acknowledge that 
it was the voice of the jjeople ii not the voice of Ciod. 

THE MISSION OF THE MAOA/INK. 

TIk* mission of the magazine to educate is departing, 
and the (juestion lo-da) is ‘‘ What the l^ublic 
Wants - 

The magazine exists because of two jiromises- to deliver 
copies to its subscribers and to deliver business lo^ils adverti.sers. 
With its copies, the t>oi>ular magazine agrees to deliver thrills ; 
and thos(! thrills are <lepeiuled upon to keep old readers from 
year to year and consiantly win new ones. Kdiiorial skill 
resides in the discovery of ihe art of manufacturing the thrills. 

Mr. French sulimits the current poriodit al literature 
of the IJ.S.A. to a close analysis, and discusses the 
important question of (inancial control, and the result¬ 
ing subser\'ience of the editors to the reciuirements of 
their proprietors. 

THE SHKKP AND TIIF. (iOATS, 

He assumes the role of arbiter, and at tempts a 
division betwixt the slietjp and the goats :— 

Thmo are certain well-known mngnziiics which have not 
grown faiihless, since (hey were runer hiillihd, to the ptu[i!e. 
They have never been ollnr than frankly sympathetic v\iih 
money. 'rii<*y are owiie^l by rich men or cor]»oratiuiis, and are 
not wliat 1 am calling jiopular magazines. They pay little 
attention to ujallors of a news naiuie, nor do they |)<‘rf<»rm 
knight-errantry. They arc solely for enlertaininenl and culture. 
Tile (tfitury, Sf and the Ai/tuilii are tJie 

foremost representatives of iht? group. They ari? all admirable 
cla.ss publications, and their function i.s .so clear they have not 
been suspected of independence ; but their timidity has been and 
is an injury to American literature. There is auollier class of 
magazines about which T am no! so certain. It isiejucsented l)y 
the IVfir/:, the oj I\cvh”jvs^ the Outlook^ and some 

others, ^'liese are so admirable in their general coiuliici, ami so 
ably edited, that one is templed to pass them over and assume 
that they arc n<d subject to any influence outside that of their 
conductors. The Outlook twice abruptly changed its policy in 
response to some inthicncc—during the bimelallist controversy 
and at the time of the Spanish-American war; but its oditois 
arc constitutional conservatives, and their symjiatbies are 
lemperaineiilally controlled where any of the great businesses are 
concerned. Dr. Shaw has done such splendid work with his 
Reuiew that the man must, be a churl vv ho could believe that he 
is not independent, and amenable only to his own fine sense of 
right. 

We are promised a continuance of this critical survey. 


WHY DO WE LAUGH? 

An erudite discussion on liiugbter is n Ictitun- of tlu* 
Edinburgh lievieio for April. 'Ibc following is the 
description of laughter and of the causes tliat lead to 
laughter ;■■ ■ 

We must then assume that at any moment the «xisting 
quantity of liberated nerve force which in some way, little 
understood, produces in us the state we call feeling, must expand 
itself in some direction, and if of several channels one or more 
is closed, or partially closed, the discharge along the remaining 
one must lie more intense. Laughter is a di>|)Iay of muscular 
excitement and so illustrates the general law lliat feeling when 
it passes a certain pitch vents itself in bodily action. It is not a 
sense of the ludiLTous only ; there issaidonie laughter, hysterical 
laughter from mental distress, laughter from tickling, and, 
under certain conditions, from cold and certain kinds of pain. 

If lunv we have tins overflow of nerve force, undirected by 
any particular motive, it will manifestly lake !h(‘ most habitual 
route. It is througli the organs of Sjieccli (hat feeling passes; 
into movement with the greatest fief|ueney, 'I'he museles round 
tin; mouth, small and easy to move, are the first to contract 
Under pleasurable emotion. 'The class of muscles which may 
be c<insidei<*(l next most easily set in tiction by feelings of all., 
kinds are those ol respiratiun. We breathe more quickly 
under excitrimrnt of any kind, so that it is nut dillicull to sec 
the likelihooil ol conviilsivt* movenu iils of the respiratory organs . 
being set up. If the fe( ling still (onliiiues and increases tlm , 
muscles of the uj»pt;r liinl)s aie set in motion, the hands are^ 
rubbed logeiber or cla|>jied, l)ie knees sla])ped, the body is 
swayial backwards :inil torwards. Uonghly spt;fiking, then, we; 
see that the feeling exeiles to musculai aelion, and that wherl 
tin* muscular action is unguided by ])iirpt)se i lu: niu.si U.‘S first . 
afleclial are those most habilually slimulated, followed in due 
course by llie others. 

‘‘ DESCKNDlNt; INrONGUUri’Y 

Alter (|U()ting Herbert Spenrer’s Phv.siology of 
l.augliter,’’ llie writer proceeds :. 

W’e do not then laugh siin|>ly at any incongruity, but when 
the unex]iccted slate of feeling aiuiisc-d is les.s in intensity, so./ 
leaving us, as it were, with something in hand to lie expaiKlcd-^ " 
/.c., when the attenlion is translened bom sometliing giealer to 
somelliing smaller and this lleiljort Spencer de.scribes as 
de.sceiiding incongniily.” A simple example will make this 
clear. If we waicli a. door opening slowly vvilh the lull expecta- , 
lion of the entrance ot some impiasing and important personage, ■ 
aiul lin n iiislcau ihen? trots in a small d(‘g or some quite uu- ? 
iiii|>orlant. and insigniticant ]H-ison—wc laugli. We were pre- " 
|iai(.:d adequately for the greater event, and we have a. supply of: ; 
nervous energy over. It, on the olhei hand, we reverse tluv ’ 
|)iO(e.ss and llie incongniily i.-. of a marked degree of the oppo¬ 
site kind—/.c., unox}>ecledly important we are left with an ' 
insiitiicient .stuck ol neivous energy and are more likely lobe / 
left moiionlt s>, with emr mouilis open, until we have lime to 
recover ourselves. 

.Alter reviewing the ciefinitions of wit anti humour,>•' 
and quoting M. J^ergson’s saying lliat ‘‘ the attitudes, 
gestures, and movements of the human bod\' arc laugh- ; 
aljle in exact |)ri)portion as that body reminds ns of a 
mere machine,” the writer iittempts a defmilion of the 
sense of humour :— 

As soon ns we use the expression “ sense of humour ’’ it is 
W'idfcly recognised as at once defining and limiting the use of 
tire word in a peculiar way. Iv. biMukens a certain kindly, 
tolerant, broad-minded point of view, keenly alive to iiuou 
sisteiicies aiul incongruities, (juick l<.> note and to place in a view 
where they become patent the small failings and alisurdilies, but 
at the same lime with a .sympathetic understanding which .sug¬ 
gests a nature large enough to see the faults and vet luit to be 
repelled by them. 
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JOAN OF ARC’S LETTERS. 

The Cornhill lor May contains a paper by the 
' Comlesse d’Oilliamson, in which she tells of a visit to 
the Count do Maleissye, a descendant of Joan of Arc’s 
brother. Her host points out that Joairs father was 
hot a vulgar peasant, but a notability in his village. 
He y. mentioned in a charter dated October 7th, 1423, 
and is qualified as the Senior of his village. 'I’he Senior 
was in charge of the taxes, and was .supposed to supply 
his fellow-citizens with bread, wane, and other goods, 
;;; and to verify the weights and measures. He possessed 
■J forty acres of land. His income was £200. The Count 
granted that when she started on her mission Joan 
' stated, “ I do not know' an A from a H.” but he 
urged, “ It is most likely that she learned to sign her 
name, and perhaps to ri^ad and write, during tlu: w inter 
of 1430, when in the midst of the outbreak of intrigue.s 
which condemned her to a painful inaction.” She said 
,also : 1 sometimes begin with a cross, and then it 

itieans that my orders are not to l)e executed.” When 
summoned to .sign her abjuration, she traced a cross 
: in signing it. She signed ” Jehanne.” 1'he w riter, who 
was very sceptical to liegin v\ith, was, when she read 
the letters, convinced. Cluirles du Lys obtained these 
’lietters from the town of Rheiins, and they were pro- 
^vided as late as i78<) with a special room in the chateau. 
During the Revolution everything that had belonged 
to Joan disappeared—sword, lianner, tapestry.-every¬ 

thing except these three letups. The Mareliioness, 
; it too great a risk to carry the letters away 

with her,'corifuh'd them to the earth, digging a deep 
hole in which sfie hid them. Mr. Andrew Lang, in a 

■ note, says that these letters are universally recognised 
' as perfectly authentic. As to Joan’s signature, it is not 

printed with a stapip, but wTitten with her own hand. 
It is impossible, however, to be certain that she did 
not write with her hand held and guided by some clerk. 

GREAT ADVANCE OF THE GERMAN WOMAN. 

: The common notion of our German sister has too 

often been demarcated l.)y the Kaiser’s famous “ three 
, K’s ”—Kuche, Kinder, Kirche. She has been regarded 
, as essentially the Hausfraii. This, however, is shown 
by Hugo Mimsterberg in the Allantic Monthly to be an 
impression wholly out of date. He tells how only last 
year, in a meeting of leading profe.ssors, a young 
woman stood up and opposed the prevailing sentiment, 

■ and quietly but firmly turned the meeting to her siile. 

■ “ It w'as distinctly the influence of w'oman’s oralor^y 
over a large group of important men. 'I'wenty years ago 
that would have been entirely impossible in Germany.” 
Shortly afterwards, he was present at a great banquet 
to a leading jurist. 'I he best-known professors of law 
made speeches, and the guest of honour told how he 
had devoted his life to the idea that one nation ought to 
have om^ law. Then a young woman arose, with a 
thampagne glass in her hand. She brilliantly interpreted 
the speaker to mean that there should be one law only, 
the same law for men and W'omcn, and that the women 
must therefore have the same rights as the men in 


public life. “ In all my life in the Fatherland I had 
never l)efore heard a woman making a toast at a public 
dinner.” I’he girls’ school of Germany until recently 
stood immeasurably below the boys’ school. Now the 
girls’ chances are not inferior to those of boys. In every 
family it seems beyond discussion that the daughter 
shall prepare for a definite line of activity. About ten 
million women are breadwinners in Germany, three and 
a half million women in industrial work and business, 
and “ 738,000 women are independent owners and heads 
of establishments.” The number of women students at 
tlie universities this year is about 2,400. 

NEW GLEAMS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

In tlie Book Monthly for April Mr. James Milne 
records some new gleams of Stevenson, which Sir 
Sidney (idvin recently gave in a lecture-talk. 

Stevenson and Sir Sidney Colvin lived together at 
Hampstead. Stevenson, said Sir Sidney, was alw’ays 
at high pressure about a thing, denouncing it or 
admiring it. His spirits and his imagination overflowed 
like a great river. If he was well he was tremendously 
well; but, as we know, it wa*^ not oftJen that he was well. 

Sir Sidney told a story of Stevenson once having a 
frock-coat and a tall hat. T'hey W'cre going to the Royal 
Academy together, and Stevenson sallied forth wearing 
the frock-coat and tall hat, or, rather, he did not wear 
the tall hat, but, because it hurt Ins head, carried it in 
his hand. As they marched down Regent Street, 
Stevenson, who had been studying Milton, declaimed 
in a strong Scotch voii c pas.sages which had taken his 
memory. Probably it was a relief to Sir Sidno\, having 
regard to the pro(X‘Ssion, not to say pageant, which 
they made, wluai the gates of Uurlington House 
enfolded them. With regard to Stevenson’s writings, 
Sir Sidnc}' noted that there was no slack bit of execu¬ 
tion in any of them— a fact which could not, perhaps, 
be put to the credit of any otlier English writer except 
(Charles Lamb. 

Tlie April Bookman is a Spring Double Number, a 
large portion being devoted to the new spring publica¬ 
tions. To many readers, however, the article on Robert 
Louis Stevenson by Mr. Neil Munro will constitute its 
cliief attraction. In the years which have elap.sed since 
his death in Samoa in 1894, Stevenson’s place with 
readers, writes Mr. Munro, has been each year more 
durably established. Save in the great gift of health, 
the stars that shone on his nativity were all propitious. 
Fate never drove him to the necessity of banking down 
his fires periodically to boil a domestic pot; he could 
afford to be deliberate and fastidious in the selection 
and in the execution of his tasks. Notwithstanding 
his ill-health there is .seldom the slightest indication 
of the invalid in his works. It is more in the essay than 
in verse or novel that his individuality and charm as 
man and w'riter are best revt^aled. Aexording to Mr, 
Andrew Lang, he was the master British essayist of the 
later nineteenth century by reason of his vivacity, 
vitality, his original reflections on life, and his personal 
and fascinating style. 



LEGISLATION BY A SCRIBE'S MISTAKE. 

It is well known that Justices of the Peace are 
continually exercising powers to take surety for good 
behaviour from persons whose record is not sulhcit nl 
to justify imprisonment, who yet require to gi\e 
security for good conduct. An interesting paper in tlic 
English Historical Review by C. G. Crump and C. 
Johnson on the powers of Justices of the Peace brings 
to light the curious copyist’s mistake by which these 
powers were supposed to be originally conferred. The 
statute (rf 34 Edward III., passed to define the powers 
of the Justices of the Peace, especially in relation to 
soldiers returned from the war, empowered them “ to 
take of all those wiio are of good fame, where they shall 
be found, sufficient security and mainpris(‘, for their 
good bearing towards the King and his people, and the 
others duly to punish.” Thus it is entered in the statute 
roll. Hut in one of the books of the exchequer drawn up 
in the fifteenth century the clause is altered : a “ not ” 
is inserted so that the sentence reads : “to take of all 
those tha:t arc not of good fame, sufficient security.” 
“ The exchequer’s scribe apparently hesitated to set 
down that a person who was of good fame should be 
called upon to find surety, and inserted the fatal not 
in the hope of making sense of the passage.” In any 
case, his version of the statute was the one translated 
into English in the great statute book of the realm, 
which became a legal textbook. The “ not ” remained 
unchallenged, and the power of the Justices of the 
Peace to bind over persons not of good fame was based 
upon it. Thus it is clear that “ the undoubted power 
possessed by Justices of the Peace to bind over persons 
not of good fame to be of good behaviour, was conferred 
upon them, not by the wisdom of the high court of 
parliament at Westminster assembled in the thirty- 
fourth year of King Kdw'ard III., but by an unknown 
exchequer clerk, who made a blunder in his transcript 
some time in the fifteenth centurN .” 

ABOR MAN-TRAPS. 

It is quite possible to limit one’s sympathy with 
the aborigine, (^specially when he is an expert in 
blood-letting. Our latest little expedition to the 
Dehang River to avenge the death of Noel Williamson 
was not marked by signs of protest, and we are afraid 
that the Abors have few friends outside the area of 
their own personal influence. The author of “ In 
Abor Jungles ” contributes an interesting article to 
the United Service Magazine and describes the peculiar 
methods of this warlike tribe :— 

No place in the jungle depths, on ll'.e river-bank or on the 
mountain-side was so innocent in appearance that it could not 
conceal some effective reminder of the Abor methods of war¬ 
fare. In the main these traps look the form of shallow pits 
lined with poisoned pangies—fire-hardened stakes of pointed 
bamboo, and sufficiently sharpened to pierce the sole of any 
ordinary boot. 

A variation on the ‘^foot-pit,** as it was called, was an in¬ 
genious adaptation of the man-trap, fitted with arrows in place 
of the customary gun. In this unwieldy, though pretty reliable, 
contrivance two hollow lengths of bamboo, each fitted with a 


poisoned arrow, were fixed in a how which wa.s fastened to 
some bamboo growing convenirnily near i<» a jungle path. 
From the bow a length of bamboo fibre was carried 
|)ath at a few inches from tin . niind, arid again at a slightly^ 
higher elevation. This line v strung ligluly, and in such a* 

way thaf the; lightest loiicli f it ndeased Iho sj)ririg which 

discharged the arrows. 


THE INDIAN NATION. 

Discriminating poHtician.s who arc ready to yield ; 
the claim of Ireland and tiny Wales to be considered as 
separate nations will be interested in the claim made, 
by our Indian fellow-subjects through iheir mouth-;' 
piece, the chairman of the last Indian National Congress. 

CHRISTIANS WORSE THAN INDIANS. 

'rhe Indian World gives full extracts from the speeebi- 
of the Honourable Habu Bhupendra Nath Basug 
whose home truths may not lx? palatable, but unfortu-^;^ 
nately are incontrovert ilile. The present discstablishg| 
ment (ontroversy cannot make edifying reading td| 
those who have taken due note that : ■% 

Not. long ago tdirisiian oommunilics in Europe were lortur 4 | 
ing and burning each other for religious differences which led 
to much griisiter mulual violence and lecrimination tl)an Lshma 
and Hincluisiii ever did in India, and at one time the riilmgC-i 
dynasty of England lost its throrie l>ecauso of llie antagonism ofj ■ 
the faith of the monarch to that of the brdk of tlic people. The-^ 
bloody scenes which J*'rance witnessed on St. Barlholoiivew'sy 
Eve in 1572 have never been known in In<li.i. IT.e Hindu and ;' 
the Miissaliiian have Jived together in peaceful neighbour)inesis.!- 
for many centuries and have intermarried in the past, The^ 
religious practices which a strictly neutral (iovernment rightly.: 
find it difficult to meddle with anil which create bad l)lood^,; 
between the ignorant classes on both side.s are not such as to be 
incapable of peaceful adjustment : the native states of India!.^ 
where the Government is not hanijH-ied l)y the same considera-.| 
iliotis as ours furnish an cxcellenL object -If .sson as to liow 
Hindu and the Mussalmaii can Jive aiul work together in 5 ,ii 
harmony and peace." 

CASTE IN EURDI'K. 

And the nuieh-despised cjisle system of India is no|| 
without it:; European imitators :— 

Sects have never acijuiicd in India the acerbity of 
Western prototypes. Our Western critics have seen in 
connubial exclusiveness of csisto a liujiclcss barrier to th^^i 
growth of ihi: national idea. sensible jaerson will defeii(i';| 

the system of caste as it obtains in India at the present day ; itT*! 
is undoulitcdly an obdacle in the way id our j^rogress, a sourceil 
of weakness in our social and political life ; hut bad as it is, 
it fatal to the national aspiration of India? l,et us take other;|i 
countries. It is true that in ICurope llie same rigid connubial,| 
law does not prevail, Imt. it would be safe to say that inter* ';f 
marriages betw'cen different strata of society, sometimes aS -j 
rigidly divided as castes in India, are not very common and are 
certainly looked upon with dislavour. Vet such social distinc- i 
lions have not hindered the formation and growth of the , 
national idea. With all its drawbacks, the eonsiiiiiliim of an: 
Indian caste is absolutely democratic, and within its own fold 
the lowest is equal to the highest. 

'J'his is turning iho lablt*:. with a vengoance, and 
reminds us that inhabitants of glass-houses should 
refrain from throwing Imiokluts. Jt i.s, of eourse, 
annoying that an imperial race should lx? subject to 
these odious comparisons, but v\e must rememl)t?r 
(paraphrasing Bacon) that our critics are our best 
friends. 
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u ARE BUDDHISM AND ISLAM COMBINING? 

‘ M. Vajmr^:ry, in the Nineteenth Century for April, is 
struck by the startling fact that Mohannncclans and 
Buddhists no longer regard one another with that 
furious hatred and ill-will which formerly marked their 
intercourse. The Moslems divide humanity into mere 
; |dol-\«^orshippers {Medjusi) and hook-possessors {FMi 
Kiiah), Among the latter are included ihe Jews and 
, Christians, as well as the Moslems, d'lie I)ook-possessors 
; are to be tolerated, but the idol-\vorshipi)cr.s have been 
the objects of an unreasonable hatred :— 

y .Imagine, then, my surprise and amazeinenl when recently, 
Le» after the victory of the Japanese over I lie Russians, 1 nolcil 
. the joyful excitement which prevailed ihrongHout the length and 
breadth of the Islamic world at the inililaiy succesj I'f the 
formerly detested What strikes one most i.s tlie con¬ 

tinuous and ever-growing friendliness hciw< on tliese two Asiatic 
lunations, or rather, between these two religions, wldeh used to 
be so hostile to one another. 

Unofficially, and in secret, a good deal of intercourse 
: between the two Asiatic religions has been carried on 
through private individuals sent out from Vildiz to 
Mohammedans in the Fur East. One of these is the 
MoJla Suleiman Shiikri, who urges the opinion that 
..Chinese and Mohammedans shoukl join forces to break 
the power of the overbearing haughty Europeans. 
Chinese Mohamin#‘daiis have dearl\' shown that 
Moslems and Buddhists recognise a common foe in the 
person of tlie European. The Chinese Government, so 
far from opposing this tendency, are rather inclined to 
support it. 

Pan-Islamism he ('onsiders not a dangerous foe. It 
is only the Moslem Pre.ss, notably the 'Jurkish and 
Persian, wdiich binds together the most distant parts 
of the Moslem Asiatic world. When the Turco-Italian 
war broke out these newspapers had long (olumns of 
war intelligence and procured voluntary subscriptions 
in abundance. China herself publishes, at the expense 
of the State, a 'iurkish new^spaper. Ihis approach 
between the followers of different Oriental religions 
has become so much more pronounc'.ed of late )*ears 
that already the various nationalities are knowm by 
the collective name of Asia as against Europe. The 
writer sees the symptoms of an ever-ripening bond of 
unity, 'i hese considerations lead him to ask :— 

Is it wise aiifl ex|)t:<li(;nt by useless provocation and unneces¬ 
sary attacks i<i increase the feeling of auirviosify, to hurry on the 
struggle between llie two worlds, and to nip in tlie bud the work 
of niodern ciiJiure which is now going on in Asia ? 

Of wdiich inriuiry disturbers of the peace in Persia, 
Tripoli, Morocco, may take due heed. 

Can we afford Foreign Missions, which cost us 
about three millions a \ciir ? 'That is the subject of 
; a symposium in the Ma}' Quiver. The Earl of Lvtton 
thinks that “ a great deal loo much money is spent 
every year in dieir upkeep/’ 'J'his is ufxiut the only 
negative. Most of the afiswerers are prominent 
officials in Missionary Societies, whose rt^pl)' is as 
mav be expected. 


DARWIN NO MONIST. 

In the Dublin Review Mr. Bertram C. A. Windlc, 
h'.R.S., writing on Darwin and the theory of Natural 
Selection, quotes Professor Dwight of Harvard. He 
says :— 

“ We have now the remarkable spectacle that, just when many 
scientific men arc of accord tliat there is no part of the 
Darwinian system that is of any very great influence, and that 
as a whole the theory is not only unproved but impossible, the 
ignorant, half-educated masses have acquired the idea that it is 
to be accepted as a fundamental fact. Moreover, it is not to 
them an academic question of biology, Imt, as the matter has 
been presented to Lliem, it is a system : to wit, the monistic 
system, of philosojihy. "I'hus presented it iiinleniably is fatal, 
not only to all revealed religion, but to any system of morals 
founded on a stipernalural basis.” It is perhaps worth while 
noting that Darwin himself never claimed the i)osition of a 
“ monistic philosopher.” 

d'he writer notes that Darwin in the second edition 
of the “ Origin of Species,” added the words “ by the 
Greater” to the jiassage in which he spoke of the 
several powers having been originally creatcHl, and only 
added in pencil in the first edition the italitdsed words 
that these powers had been created into a few forms 
or into one. 

These quotations pret'lude the idea that Darwin was 
a monistic philosopher. Mr. Windle says :— 

From what *'has been said it will clearly be seen that there 
has been a very remarkable cliango in scientific opinion during 
the past twenty-five years, and that that change of opinion, 
though many would be very loafli to lulinit it, has been away 
from the iiialerialislic pole and towards its antipodes—the old 
explanations of Christian philosophy. 

THIRTY YEARS OF THE CHURCH ARMY. 

It is just thirty years .since Prebtaidary Wilson 
(Garble founded the Church Army in the slums lying 
under the shadow of Westminster Alibey and the 
Houses of Parliament. So writes Mr. Edgar Rowan in 
the May number of the Sunday at Home. 

When the Church Army was first started, it is stated 
its capital was about eighteenpence ; to-day a (juarter 
of a million must be raised annually to keep going all 
its activities. In his young days Mr. (^irlile was 
manager of his grandfatl>er’s silk and dress-goods 
l)usiness in St. Paiirs Churchyard, and tlierc is little 
doubt that he would have made his mark in the com¬ 
mercial world had he remainttcl in it. But the born 
leader of men does not make liimself a leader of other 
men ; it is they who make him their leader. 

Mr. Carlile is a firm btlicwr in advertisement, and 
the London club of advertLsement inanagers on one 
occasion honoured him l)y inviting him to be their 
guest at a dinner. Once, during the Channel-swimming 
craze, he announced that he would preach on 
“ Holbein’s Big Swim.” Had he, in the ordinary way, 
advertised a sermon, say, on “ Jonah and the Whale,” 
he would probably have had a congregation of two or 
three. But for the Channel-swimming sermon the 
place was crowded nearly an hour before the service 
began. Holbein himself was unable to get into the 
church, and Mr. Carlile had to accommodate him in 
the pulpit! 
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THE COAL STRIKE AND THE ROYALTY OWNERS. 

By Sir Arthur Markham. 

Sir Arthur H. Markham discusses the Coal Strike 
in the Quarterly Review lor April. He pays a. warm 
tribute to Mr. D. A. Thomas, who would have effected 
a settlement long ago in South Wales if the owners 
had not refused his proposal to arbitrate. One of the 
chief sources of trouble in South Wales is the large 
number of miners’ agents. There arc no loss than forty, 
besides other officials, who have to justify their exis¬ 
tence. The writer does not spare the minority of 
English owners. Ho says :— 

As to the merits of the dispute, it is only fair to say that, 
Renerally speakin", the majority of owners, where abnormal 
places have been met with in the mines, have treated their men 
fairly ; but a consideralde minority have not done so. This 
same minority have, durinfj all tJie recent negotiations, adopted 
an irreconcilable attitude towards every proposal to improve the 
conditions of the men. I cannot too strongly press the point 
that the responsibility for the strike in the English area rests 
mainly on llie owners of this class. They have persistently 
refused to pay men a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work ; and 
it is not to be wondered at Ihnt the men at last revolted against 
this unfair treatment. Though the relations between the 
English employers and their men have as a rule been fairly 
satisfactory during recent years, on the other hand there has 
been much unrest in mining districts owing to the reduction of 
earnings by the Eight Hours Hill, the refusal of some owners to 
meet the admit ted grievance of men working in abnormal places, 
bad management of mines, increased cost of living, and the rise 
in hou.sc-reiits. 

“blackmail” levied by owners. 

Sir Arthur Markham points out that the landlords, 
as royalty owners, receive nearly as much from tlic 
w'orking of the mines as the masters, who provide all 
the l apital and take the risks. He is especially severe 
on owners of wayleaves, and says ;— 

There is no country in the world which confers on the owners 
of property .sucli right to l^lackmail an industry as is pos.scsscd 
by them in this, “ Hlackinail ” is not a nice word, but. J 
# submit the facts wholly justify its use. An owner of a fc\\ 
acres of minerals leases^ his coal for, say, a royalty of 6d. per 
ton. After he has been paid in full for his own coal, he never¬ 
theless insists that every ton of other coal conveyed througli the 
underground workings—from which his own coal has already 
been w-orked—shall pay iiini a wayhrave for the exercise of this 
privilege. 

Many owners avail themselves of their legal right, a right 
which Continental countries abolLshc<l many years ago in the 
interests of “commerce,” These wayleavc rents arc a direct 
tax on the industry. The juilrlic complain of the liigh price of 
coal, and blame the miners for asking for iui})rovcd conditions, 
yet against this scandal of legal blackmail hardly a w^ord is said. 
In many cases the amount paid by colliery companies for way- 
leaves would exceed the additional cost of paying their men a 
minimum wage. 

THE MINERS SUFFER ; THE OW^NEKS ONLY ORUMBLE. 

Sir Arthur tilso expo.scs the unfounded alarms circu¬ 
lated by the owners. Flo says:— 

When the Eight Hours Hill was liefore Parliament, we 
w^ere told by the chief s])okcsman of the Mining Associa- 
lion of (.beat Hiilain that tlie additional cost would be Is, 6d. 
per ton. In jioint of fact, practically the whole burden has 
fallen on the miners; and the ad<litional corl incurred by the 
owners is extremely small. T'akiiig all the pits of the United 


Kingdom together, I doubt whether the cost lias been increased 
on an average by more than Id. to 2d. per ton. 

The owners have so often cried ‘‘ Wolf” that even tlie 
House of Commons is coming to perceive the exaggeration of 
llieir statements. 

TWO SHILLINGS RISE—NINEPKNCE FOR MEN, ONE AND 
THREEPENCE FOR MASTr:RS. 

In the pro.spcctive rise of coiils the owners again are 
shown up. After .saying that the extra, cost occasioned 
l>y paying a minimum wage will be comparatively 
small, amounting at the most to 2d. or 3(1. per ton, Sir 
Arthur says it is the owners thems(‘lves who are in 
fault in this respect; lor wh(?never the demand^ is 
ahead of the siip]:)ly, they do not hesitate to raise the 
prices of coal, regardh'ss whether trade is damaged or 
not. H(! goes on :— 

When this strike is over, the coal-owncrs will exact from the 
consumer the utmost sum they can till the supply is again equaF 
to the demand. It is already sell led by the owners that for 
contracts extending (jver the next year the merchants will have 
to pay an additional 2s. per ton, 'Flic coal-owners’ reason for : 
asking this incr(*ase is that they havt; to meet (l) the costs of , 
insurance imd(T the Insurance .Act (i.alculalcd at ^d. per ton), 
(2) additional expenses under the Mines Act, l(j)li (say id. per 
ton), (3) those under tlie Minimum Wage Act (say 2jd. per : 
ton), and (4) ihe increase of wages (due to the agreement made 
in the old Federated area) to lake |.dace when the price of coal 
reaches Ss. per ton ; ihis Avould mean an [additionrd cost ot 
4 < 1 . b) 5d. per ton. The whole additional cost will Ihereforc 
not exceed qd. per ton, leaving the owners a clear additional 
jirofit of Is. 3 ( 1 . per ton. The public will do well to remember 
this fact, for they hav(? been told by the coal-owners that they 
liavc b(‘en fighting tlie biiUU? of tlu^'poor consumer. 


CHINESE j INDIFFERENCE TO DEATH. 

In the Dublin Review Mr. C. |. L. Gilson, writing on 
“ The Destiny of (.'hina,” calls attention to the extra¬ 
ordinary disregard of human life sliown by the 
('hin(\se :— 

I'he Chinese were ever a race much addicted to suicide. In 
spite of a marked sceplioisin with regard to the prospect of a ■ 
life hereafter, they uieol death with stoical unconcern. High': 
oflicials lake poison in their yamens at liie bidding of Imperial 
edicts. Criminals are led to execution talking pleasantly with 
their friends. The writer knows of a ease in point, of a long 
string of victims to be beheaded in that terrible potter’s yard ; 
tliat the tourist can see in Canton, one (d whom asked serenely 
of the executiemer that he might be placed at the end of the 
lino in orrier to have leisure to finish his cigarette. There, 
enjoying his final smoke, unmoved and scarcely interested, he 
witnessed the death of his comrades. I'o the Chinese in 
bondage life is no more than a stories of troubles, a riddle that ; 
is barely worth the guessing; and death, the shortest and 
simplest soliiticm. There are many native proverbs to that 
effect, of which “every man must be possessed of lice *’ is 
highly representative. Only to those who understand—as far 
as they are compreliensible to the Occidental mind—Chinese 
temperament and eharacter is it credible that the payment 
of compensation for lives lost on llu^ railway became, to many, 
an immediate inducement to commit suicide. Nor were these 
suicides confined to the inhabitants of the northern provinces of 
Chili and Sliangtung, but men walked hundreds of miles in 
order to get themselves killed that their families might thi reby 
profit. 

Thus the initial expense of the railway company became 
tremendous. The directors were obliged lo stop payment for 
lives lost, and the suicides imnicdialely ceased 
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DON’T STRIKEl VOTE! 

Mr. J. Keir Hakdie makes some very sober com- 
flhents on 'rht? Lessons ol the Strike” in Xhit Socialist 
^fvieiv. He is not unduly imprcs.sed 1 \\ the dramatic 
|)»0l5sibilities of the general strik(v, although he pro- 
;^esies that the “ next big strike will l)e, not only 
iiiational^ but inU^rnational.” He recognises that “ it 
;1S become increasingly true that the strike lor improve- 
Ilixent in industrial conditions is not going to solve the 
^|bcial problepi ” :— 

'The t^xpcrience of the strik<*. however, of late h.i.s shown 
i&Hcl.usively the inipcraiivc nee<l lor the workers to control 
^Itrllament, w'hich i.s n very dilleient nintler Irom w.^iting upon 
iti The action of the strike can ai most 1)C only ameliorative; 
pit-never can be revolutionary. 'I Itai belongs to the spliere of 
blitics. A strike can seeine ihe a.loiilion of the principle of a 
ninium wMj^e, but only Railiainen* can nationalise the mines, 
the railways, or other iinlusUial iinderlakings. And so 
Jilical action is jevolntionary, whereas direct action is but 
Hativc. The si l ike t an he used to sii]iplemcnt, but not to 
^planl political su tion. Ik fore ihc working-class can be free 
ijey must control llie Stale, and the strike, apart from its 
"'^ttcational value, does mdliing to scenre control of the State, 
^./ilh Rirces of “ law and civil .and military, under their 

llie master class boss iht; show. They have the press, 
^ policeman, the soldier, (he judicial bench, and the Senate 
their servanls. And all this because, despite a popular 
ichise, they are still the ruling class. Parliament is therefore 
citadel upon which tlie forces of democracy must concen- 
their attack. A general strike against laberalisin and 
fpryisra is ihc need of the liour. Every general rise in wage’s 
ids to a ri.’^e in rent. M’h» political strike is the only form 
strike which is all gain .nnd no loss. 'Pbe strike, especially 
a national scale, is a double-edged weapon, to be used only 
;asional]y, and then w ith care, whereas the vote can be used 
i the time, and is guaiantced to injure only the enemy. 


BISHOP GORE ON THE LABOUR MOVEMENT: 

And Coi.orK Questions. 

In the Intcnmlional Review of Missions for April 
pBishop Gore writes on foreign missions and social 
liquestions. He saN s :— 

The labour movement makes throughout Europe a great 
|iClaim for Justice. And in spile of the fiiults arid exaggera- 
lifions which jiltc’nd upon the movement, it ought in its broad 
^ijines to enlist the syin])alhy and co-operation of all w'ho call 
f^themselves Christians. The Rilde shows an extraordinary care 
l!|for the worker. T he believer in the IJible will hold that the 
IlStSt charge upon any industry is the proper jiaynicnt of the 
Sxibourer Tlie insjtired ])rophels of (lod denounce the divine 
judgments upon all ll»ose who “grind the faces of the poor,’’ 
itrhat is to say, wbo use sweated or inadequately remunerated 
in])Jish llieir own enrichment. It ought to cause 
(Tiiirches the gravest anxiety to find that they 
the AA hole, so inditlerent to the claims of labour : 
bn the W'bole so luiu li iiK>n anxious to defend the rights of pro¬ 
perty than to protect tlie poor : so much more ready, at the best, 
(to comibrt the fall' id bind up the wounded in tiie industrial 
;j|rt.ruggle than to assert tl rightful claims against the tyranny 
pr injustice of the strong. I i'. indeed sometimes said that our 

>11 the spiritual interests of the 
lo attention li> six.ial or jioHtical 
n n.t !ni)t.ied that He hart behind 
that lit identitied lliniseli with 


^Ij^l'd had His eyes fixed u 
kingdom of ( lo<l :niil paid 
l^nditions. but it has li> I 
the t)ld TVslaiiieJi?, a!M| 
lb message. 

OUK :ri Rs^ibi !•■ mvxohik 

ii;; The Bishop tlien proceeds to speak of the; coloured 
IteceSj’and declares that our record is a ten ible one :— 


'^^’^aboLir to 
fltlic Cliri: 
J.jiave bcci 


;The en^lavfetnonl of the Africans, llie opium traffic with 
rhioai irmfe in spirits with barb?rou.s peoples, the treat¬ 


ment of the inhabitants of the Congo, the slaughter of abori¬ 
gines—these are only chapters in a terrible indictment of 
Christian nations. Now the cry has arisen, world-wide in its 
extent, “Japan for the Japanese,’* “India for the Indians,” 

“ Africa for the Africans,” “ China for the Chinese,” “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians,”—“ \Vc will not be any longer exploited for 
llie interests of others.” . . , 

T'hus fundamentally the nationalist movements in Asia and 
Africa can claim the sympathy of Christians. 

The Bishop emphatically states that the propagation 
of Christianity in the British Empire would not make 
for Imperial unity. He says :— 

The conversion of India or Africa to Christianity would 
probably give the Indians, or even the Africans, such solidarity 
and capacity for progress as would make their independence a 
certainly. 

BOTH MOVEMENTS ‘‘ ORDAINED OF GOD ” ! 

Tlie Bishop waxes still-bolder when he declares :— 

It is something much more than sympathy which this move¬ 
ment, or pair of movements, can claim of Christians. ^ If “the 
powers that be,” the actual forces which sway mankind, “are 
ordained of God,” then as surely as the Roman Empire and the 
British Empire, so surely the democratic' 'nioveinent and the 
nationalist movement are ordained of God. It is our co¬ 
operation as Gliristians that they should claim, and our great 
contribution as Christians should ultimately be the demonstra¬ 
tion that it is only through the faith in Christ that either move¬ 
ment can realise itself. 

Fitly he closes with a demand for a great act of 
reasoned repentance._ 

WHEN ARBITRATION IS OF SERVICE. 

CoMMKNTiNG in thc Grande Revue of April lo on the 
Miners’ Strike in England, M. Victor Aiigagncur, a 
former Minister, refers to the advantages of Arbitra¬ 
tion, which, he says, must be adopted before thc strike 
is begun to be of any value. 

He believes an arbitral judgment returned against 
the employers would always have some effect, but 
given against the men, it could only be enforced by the 
consent of the men. Arbitration i.s of service if, as in 
the Canadian law, it is simply an opinion expressed 
by a respected authority on the complaints voiced by 
the opposing parties. Given in thc course of the period 
of tension before the strike, it may end the conflict, 
because public opinion and that of thc belligerents 
depends on other things than the mere assertions of 
the intere.sted parties. ' Employers would never resist 
claims made by workmen which arbitrators declare 
to be just, nor would a general strike ever be decided 
on by workmen if thc views of the arbitrators were 
against them. 

A lockout or a strike is doomed to failure if public 
opinion is against it. Thc miners’ strike had the 
support of public opinion, and it almost succeeded ; 
whereas the railway strike in France had public opinion 
against it, and that was the cause of its lamentable 
failure much more than the measures adopted by the 
Government. The miners’ strike has shown that a 
Government may sometimes by measures taken at a 
desired titne prevent great sotaal conflicts. Had the 
British Cabinet instituted sooner the principle of a 
minimum wage, the strike in England and its grave 
consequences to Europe would probably have been 
avoided. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION; 

The Reality It Expkksses. 

A VERY notable paper is contributed by Roland G. 
Usher to the Atlantic Monthly for April on the signi¬ 
ficance of the Arbitration lYcatics. He points out that 
it is the close balance of power between rival nations 
that makes the United States a factor in international 
politics. 'I'he United States is indispensable to England 
and to France, and therefore an extremely desirable 
ally for Germany. France and England see that they 
control between them the bulk of Europe’s funds 
available for loan or investment, and this capitjd 
places in their hands thi‘ control of the international 
situation, bec'ause to wage a war would require larger 
sums of ready money tlian any other single country 
could furnish. 

HOW W.MJ. STR.KK1' SAVED Et’KOPE FROM AVAR. 

"I'hus in the summer of 1911. the war scare which 
caused tho wholesale recall of English and Frendi 
loans in Germany and the sale of German stocks, bonds, 
and securities on all the European exchanges, deprived 
the Fatherland of tlie ready money needed to f)egin 
an offensive war, and had, moreover, brought her 
commercial and financial world to the AXTge of actual 
bankruptcy. The German Emperor applied to the 
trusts in Wall Street to supply the necessary war loan, 
but his request was declined because the Ihiited States 
had been already pledged to England. 

ENGLAND ESSENTIAL TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Ihe United Stales is indispensable to England, wdiicli 
would starve even in peace without their aid ; and to 
France, w'hich w'ould starve in war without their aid. 
So far the American will read with characteristic self- 
complacenc)’. Hut the writer goes on to show that 
England is as essential to the United States as lliey 
to her. He says - 

Without the services of llie h*.nglisli nierch;int niiirinc lo r:iny 
our foreign tr.ade, our /lulorics must shut down. We artr at 
present producing at a rule far beyond (»wn capacity to con¬ 
sume, and the Eiiglii:!! and Frcncli market tor our surplus goods 
would be absidutely necessary lo us, if Kuroj)can war should 
divide that conlinent into two camps, one of which would be 
closed to us by the [ireseiico of the iLiiglish jlcef on the ollu i 
side. 

Nor can we choose the side of Germany, We must cling to 
the Power which owns the bulk of tbe merchant marine of 
the world aot/ the navy which can inainlain an open road lo its 
own ports and those of its allies. 

nRn’I.SIl NAVAL AID. 

But, above all, we must ally with England if we propose to 
have colonies, dig canals, and have a share in the exploitation 
of the Far East. Only crass ignorance of modern conditions, 
only a complete lack of imagination, could lead any one sup¬ 
pose that we took possession of the Philippines, liawaii, Porto 
Rico, and Panama without English consent. Nothing, in lac*, 
but England’s refusal to countenance inicifcrence prevented the 
concerted action of Euro|)e against us in the Spanish-American 
War. We own colonics eiglit thousand miles away, largely by 
reason of the assistance of the nation whose fleets control the 
sea. We need a navy ourselves, not so much \o numttaift our 


colonies in existence—for England will not countenance the 
presence on the seas of a fleet large enough to dictate to her— 
but to relieve the English fleet *>f tin? necessity of protecting 
from other fleets than h<ir own the ocean highway lo America, 
and oiir possessions in the Gulf of Mexico and the I'ar E^ast. 

As a matter of fact, the present aibiliation treaties cannot 
create an alliance betwc'en the l/nited Stales and l^nglaiid, 
bi‘caiis(‘ tile alliance was consuiniiKUod years ago, and we arC' 
already enjoying its fruits. 'To be sure, the day had. come 
when the ambitions of the United States coinculcd well with 
English plans. 

ruI.AnKS OM.Y A CONFESSION OF FAC'I’. 

The arbitration treaties merely give formal notice to Ger¬ 
many and Russia of llio firm inleiUion of the three contracting 
nations l<^ n\ainlain (heiralliance at all costs, under all 
I ircuinslanccs. Th(?y say : we cannot ailord to fight, each other ; 
everytliing, tlierclorr:, shall be sulnniltcd to arbitration ; but the 
fact of sigiiificMnee is not the arbitration, but tlie realisation that 
llu'ir mutual interests make war impossible. The treaties arc 
nieicly a public confession of lliis fact. 

THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN GERMANY- 

In the Grcnide Revue of Mnrch 25 M. Andre 'Fibal 
writes on he Women’s Ci^ngrcss held at 

Herlin. 

The Women’s roNcujcss at I>i:klin. 

After summarising the various discussions, he con¬ 
cludes his article with the words addressed to the : 
members of the Reichstag by Herr Delbriick, the 
Secretary of Slate. Herr Delbriick held u]i the (longress 
as an example to the divided [larties in the Reichstag 
and to the German people, who are prevented by rival 
doclrines and contradictory interests from working for 
one national ideal. Ihe remarkal)lc thing about tht^ 
Congress was, he said, that its labours wenr not 
restricted to economic (|U(‘stions, but tlial moral ques¬ 
tions of the highest imporlanc(% interesting to the, j 
dunghlcr of tht* MinisUT as well as to the daughter oi 
the working man, had been dtialt with, and that women .!? 
taking part in the iliscussions came from all classe.s, ;i 
professions, and religions. .j! 

Is PobiTirAi. Life Unclean? 

Several of the (German leviews also contain articles 
on thi‘ Congn.‘Ss. in the Preussische Jahrlnkhcr Dr. • 
Delliriit k liastcns to say that women are too good for /■ 
politics. According to him politics are a very necessary, £ 
iiigldy useful, and even blessed, but by no means pure ■ 
biisin(‘ss, and the working of election.^ especially stands ' 
in an evil-smelling corner. It is a fatal delusion of ' 
women’s righters to imagine they can raise their sex £ 
by opening to them the arena of politics. Certainly ^ 
there is idealism in politics, and there may be a decided ■ 
impetus as well, ihit he is glad that in Germany there 
is a large number of people who, from instinctive 
inclination, keep aloof from all political affairs, and 
that there is quite a considerable Non-Voting Party, 
Woe to us mid woe to the finer half of humanity when 
women’s neutral activity becomes plunged in the 
passionate electoral struggle, the struggle of political 
interests ! How can any woman sec in woman sullrage 
a great and noble <Tiuse ? 
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THE SHAH YELLOW PERIL, AND THE REAL. 

In \\Yt J\^wet€enth Ceniury avd After for May Mr. 
J. O. P. Bland holds up to ridicule the yellow peril 
bogey as it appears to the imagination of the Western 
■ world. The idea of a disciplined army of two million 
Chinese marching through the world is, he declares, a 
mere illusion. The Chine.se have an instinctive 
aversion to fighting for fighting’s sake. A Hunanese 
I)rivate declared that the profession of arms wa.s well 
enough in times of peace, but no sensible man would 
incur serious risks of being killed on a salary of fifteen 
^shillings a monlli. 'I'lie writer remarks :— 

A new spirit hns been nroiised, bcvt)n«l .dl rpieslion, ainonqst 
' the crlucaterl classes of C’hiiia ; a spirit of viqorcii'., almost 
defiant nationalism, wliieli cliafos nmier China’s humiliations; 
v.which seeks, Ihroiigli political anti social reforms, to put from 
her the reproach of weakness; Iml, in the absence of an 
organised, self-respecting, and productive middle-class, there 
can be n(» immediate pinspect of their attaining the height of 
their ambitions or tlie fulldmcnt of tlieii dreams. Intellectual 
activity of no mean (uder is theirs, and many good »iu.dities; 

• but the moving spirits of tlie jwcsenl unrest have failed collec¬ 
tively to rlisjday the disci|»line, constructive ability, and 
, personal integrity reijuisile tor cflicient organisation of the 
body politic. 

Having laughed out of court one yellow bogey, the 
WTiter promptly presents two real and terrible dangers. 
He says : - 

In the present ferment of iconoclasm, and all its resultant 
lawlessness, lies the real Yellow Reril- d'or a weak and dis¬ 
organised China means tlie danger of clironic unrest in the 
Far lOast, 

Another, and equally real, Yellow Peril lies in the pressure 
which lhe.so millions of thrifty, patient toilers, .inured to the 
stcrne.st privations, tlirealen, sooner or later, to bring to bear 
upon the economic and industrial equilibrium of the Western 
world. Throughout their long history the Chinc.se have seldom 
been obsc.-rsed by dreams of exj>ansion and conipiest, but they 
Lave repeatedly denationalised and overcome their conquerors. 
Their ready adaptability to environment, untiring industry, 
skilled craftsmanship, and unconquerable iiovvcr of j)assive 
resistanct; havi* never been t (|ualled by any race of men, unless 
it be tlie Hebrews. America and Australia have fell, and 
guarded themselves against, the menace of this pressure of 
seething humanity. 


PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 

Rj v. J. 11. Harris, who has ju.st returned from a 
journey of* ovirr five thousand miles in the most 
barbarous and savage territory of West Central 
Africa, wi ites in the Covtcinporary Re^new on Portu¬ 
guese slavery. He says that, thanks to the feeling 
akin to reverential awe witli which the world, civilised 
and uncivilised, regards liriti.sh courts of justice, the 
Cadbury and Siaudard trial convinced tlie w^orld that 
the Portuguese planters stood convicted on the charge 
of maintaining slavery in AVest Africa. 

40,000 WCr.L-riLl), WKl.l.-JlorSKl). T;t:'| slavks. 

Mr. Harris says that San'l home and Principe are t^vo 
mountainous islands ninety miles apart, in th<^ (iuH of 
Guinea, with an area of about 350 sepiare miles. The 


total output for the year 1911 is approximately two 
millions' sterling. The labour now imported from 
Cabenda, Ca\)o Verde and Mozambique is, so far as 
contract labour goes, fairly recruited and honestly 
treated as free labour. At present, liowever, there 
are on the island anything from thirty-eight thousand 
to forty-five thousand slaves. The ordinary labour of 
the slave is not arduous. It is the monotonous con¬ 
tinuity of it which renders it repugnant to the liberty- 
loving African. Food supplies appear to be ample, 
and the housing of the labourers is good. Never¬ 
theless, the melancholy demeanour of the slaves, and 
tlie insistent desire for liberty, their low birthrate, and 
the frightful mortality amongst them, remain. Mr. 
Harris Imnscribes from his diary many statements of 
the negroes to show that they are frequently Hogged 
and beaten with a long stoiH cane. 

Since; l^ortiigal has lieen re[)ubliciin slaves have 
been given five crowns a month. 

I REE LAUOUR CHEAPER THAN SI.AVE I.AROUR. 

It is admitted by most planters that the respective 
wT>rking values of the Angola slaves and free 
Mozambique labourers is in the proportion of not less 
than two tothree, with a relative cost of 42s. and 50s. 
per monlli. Hence, 400 free labourers at 50s. a 
month would cost only 2,000, and do the same 
work as 600 slave labourers at 42s. a month, which 
would cost ^15,120. 'i'he annual saving on employ¬ 
ment of free labour would be ^/'3 ,j 20. Mr. Harris 
proceeds : - ■ 

If it bc‘ i’lliically right and ccontniiirally advanlagt’ous to 
liljcratc the slavc-s and tnipb-jy free bdxnir, how comes it that 
the planters still iiiuinlain smrli a firm grip of llicir slaves ? For 
this therr are several reasons, jirimarily the unstable pcditical 
conditions in rortugal inspire ibe Royalist planters of the 
islands with a hope ibat a Ciovernment less critical of C olonial 
abuses ‘eay soon return to |)o\vcr in. Lisbon. A less vigilant 
(jovernnicnl would undoubtedly leave the door o])en to a 
cheapening of the cost of labour. Next in importance is the 
undoubted fact that a large and eoiilinuoiis rccruitinenl of 
Mo/,n.iiibi(|ue labour is bound, sooner or l:il('r, to come into 
cunipctilion with the'rransvaal recruiting agencies ; left to fight 
that contest iinauled by adaiinislralive inteivenlion gold will 
easily outbid cocoa. 

DEATH t)K LIRF.RTY FOR 20,000, WHICH? 

Mr. Harris, speaking to four young slaves, told 
them that there were liberty-loving people in Europe, 
in wdiose name he promi.sed them that within two 
years they should be free. Mr. Harris earnestly 
presses for the fulfilment of his promise. He says 
that within the next five years 20,000 will have 
succumbed if they arc not liberated :— 

Portugal must be asked to liberate? and then repatriate the 
slavt*s—Great lirilain can belj) Ivcr so to do. If, however, 
J*orlugal refuses friendly advice ami disinterested oflors of 
assistance, juslice demands that ber African colonies be aban¬ 
doned to an iiiq)ending fate. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARS AT OXFORD. 

The Arena for May gives a full account of the 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford, the methods of tlieir 
election^ and a summary of their achievements. 

THEIR DISTINCTIONS, 

It is stated :— 

On the average nearly 51 per cen*. of the Khoi 1 e.s scholars 
in residence al Oxford are from the United States of America, 
just over 41 per cent, from Ilritish Dominions and (‘olonies, 
while the .remaining 8 per cent, are from Germany. The total 
number of scholastic honours won by Rhodes scholars during 
the years mentioned is 313, or 276 exclusive scholastic lionoiirs 
in America, of which 16 represent Diplomas in liconomics 
obtained by Ge;rmans, 130 honours won liy Americans, and 130 
honours won by men from our own l >ominions and (’olonies. 
Taking into consideration the relative numbers of Ihilish and 
American scholars, it may be seen that scholastic honours arc 
fairly evenly divide<l between the tw<t, but favour the represent¬ 
atives o( (healer Hritain, w’hile the Dominion and (’olonial men 
have scored 41 athletic distinctions at Oxford to 23 scored by 
Americans, In athletics, therefore, the Briton much more than 
holds his own jutlgcd by British standards, but there are two 
forms of athletic sport in w'hich America, seems to be able to 
excel all comers—in 't hrowing the Hammer and Putting the 
Weight. 1 'he reason for this is dcbatalde, but the fact remains; 
and while American Rhodes scholars continue to come up to 
Oxford it is a fair prophecy to .say that in these two events 
Oxford will almost always beat (.iambridge at the Inter- 
University Sports Meeting. ^ 

THEIR CHOICE OK TROEESSlON. 

All these tigures show' what splendid results have marked 
Rhodes’s scheme.- .Almost every great profession has received 
some of their numbers to swell and ennoble its ranks. Kduca- 
tional Avork has taken 84 during the years 1906-1910, Law 66, 
Religious work 19, (Uvil Service in (iermany 13, Medicine 11, 
Scientific w'ork 9, lUisiness 8, Journalism 5, Mining and Kngi- 
neering 5, Agriculture 3, Diplomatic Service in (jennany 3, 
Diplomatic and Consular Service in U-S.A. 2, l.C'.S. 2, British 
Consular Service, Colonial Service, the Army, and Secretarial 
work 1 each. 

UPSETTING THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BALANCE. 

An earlier paper calls serious attention to the 
influence of the Rhodes drusl on the balance of Oxford 
and (Cambridge athletics. Already the Oxford lacrosse 
team hardly contains a man born in the British Isles. 
South Africa is a strong asset in the Rugby football 
field , and the Hammer and Weight events in the sports 
arc almo.st a gift to Oxford by the U.S.A. 'J'he writer, 
while applauding the general schiirne, fears that harm 
may result to both Universities by overbalancing 
Oxford, lie say.s 

D may be that the Rhodes scheme will, in the hmg run, 
altogcllier upset the balance Ixdwcen Oxford and Cambritlge, 
that the time will come when there w'ill no longer be any doulH 
as to w'hich is (he foremost University of the British Empire. 
Should this be so, the WTiter believes that Oxford will lose far 
more than she will gain, while the consefjucnces to ( ambridge 
would, of course, be immeasurably serious. 

On the other hand, the eficct might be different, and the 
ultimate result might l)c that Cambridge—as the representative 
of the British Isles—w'ould still contest the supremacy with 
Oxford—as the representative of the Oversija Dominions, that 
men wmidd choose between the two on the score of their birth 
rather than on account of the particular nature of their intendird 
studies. Such a clcvelo[)ment would be detrimental in many 
ways, and would to a great exlcnl frustrate the original purpose 
of Rhodes’s seheiiK*. 

The writer argues that the best solution seems to lie 


eith(?r in a strict age limit for all performers in inter- 
University contests, or in the encouragement of some 
scheme calculated to draw a fair shart* of the talent 
of the oversea dominions to Cambridge, 


THE WRECKS ON CAPE RACE. 

Cape Race, that has come into prominent notice 
in connection with the Titanir disaster, is the topic 
of a most interesting pajicr in Harpers for April l)y 
Mr. (leorge Harding, .lie sa\'s 

In this ncighhouriiood there is an extraordinary conjunction 
of ]»eiils. Fog, icebergs, submcrgcHl roi ks, nnith easterly gales, 
a sheer shore, and a singularly troachercHis eurrcni create a large 
possibility of catastrophe. (’aj)e Race is a blulf, jagged bit of 
coast, scarcely provirled witli strand : and a mullilude of sub¬ 
merged rocks :iie .scattered Irom the breaking water at tlic foot ; 
of the dills as far to sea as the Virgin Rocks, w'hich outlie ; 
ninety miles. The \\>\:\r current, which ‘‘runs like a river” 
past the grey cape, is so variable in the direction of its flow , 
that it may rac<‘soiuh-west at one time and ll<»w north-east at 
another. In the spring and early summer and often as late at j 
the fall of the year- icd'eigs conn; down with the current, and 
lie sluggishly off the (nast, hidileii from the sharpest eyes oC ' 
ships’ lo»»k-oiits in the dense accunmlalicMis of fog. 

It is the fog- almost continuously raFed by the contact of . 
the I*olar current with the warm w'ators of the (.iulf Stream-— 
which for centuries lias made a inenaei; of this cajie of evil 
iiaint*. 

So rarcl\* is the sun visible thatthe dogs bark when 
the sun comes out.” 'I'he cottages which huddle in 
the .sheltered coves and their singular furnishings,; 
tell, he says, the dangerous character of ihe^ coast. . 
1 'hey are fitted up with the .spoils of the wrecks. 
'I'housands of vessels pass within sigiit of the (!ape . 
every year, and any vc.sscl missing its way risks coming 
to tragic grief. 

'rhere are some two thousand folk li\*ing at Cape-; 
Race, inhabiting a stretch of fifty mihs. 'I'hey are of ; 
Irish descent through many g( rieralions, a hale, tough, 
genial crew, sailors, lishermen and noble-hcaiTed .■ 
wreckers. “ laves before salvage ” is a proverb a.nd.>' 
religion on lli(‘ (ape Race coast. By ('olonial law^'J 
tlie salvor, at the discretion of the Wrecking Comrl 
mission, is entitled to (Jtlier a third or a half of what ' 
he firings ashore*, atcording to the hazard of theU 
operation. Valiant beyond all praise in the effort to j 
.save human life, they yet joyfully hail a wreck oncC;^ 
the ship is fast aground. When the cargo is ashore^ 
and safe!) stowed aAvay, the disaster and its profitable;/ 
issue are celebrated with a roaring duiPt'- Once manV:: 
liLindles of whalebone worth two and a. half dollars a ; 
pound were, by the ignorant folk,,burnt for fuel^ and: 
a case of champagne was disposed of at ten cents a 
liotlle. There are brightly-coloured illustrations of' 
this tragic region, which add much to the charm of 
the narrative. 


I'iiE reign of James IT. is the section of England’s 
Story in portrait and picture wliicli appears in the 
May Windsor, The two principal scene.s—the flight 
of James II. and the? landing of William ol Orange— 
are variously represented. 
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BROWNING’S RELIGIOUS IDEAS, 

By ])k. BEKcinN(i. 

On Mciy 7 it will ht* a hundred years since Browning 
as born. One of lh(‘ first centenary arli('le.s on the 
DCf appears in the May number of llie Sunday at 
[otne. It is by Dr. Beeching, Dean of Norwich, and 
deals' with the religious ideas of Browning as they 
Eicur in liis various poems. 

ms CONCKCTTON OI NA'ICRK. 

■I- 

pr. Be ■celling admits that it is a ilangerous (‘nter]>ris(^ 

) formulate the creed of a tirainalii [loet, but when 
e find in his poems a certain group of conce[)lions 
afain and again, he think'> we are juslified in assuming 
flat they represent in the* main their writer\s own 
pint of view, d'o .BrowniTig Nature, we arc told, is a 
Pod of life, somcliines Uirl)ul(‘nl, sometimes pcaeefuf, 
breaming from lht‘ will of (iod, and creating in its 
>urse innumeraliJe separate existences, with man for 
Lst and best. In every work of Nature be re<'i)gnises 

jie twin marks of divine authorship.power and 

ive. 

SERVICE AND ASJMRATION INDJSUKXSAm.K TO MAN. 

As to the place of man in the universe, the ])oet, 
tys Dr. Beeehing, distinguishes man, on the one hand, 
spm God, and <»n the other from the beasts, Ivy this— 
iat while (iod lives His life perfectly, and the beasts 
ve their small lives with e(]ual iierfeetion, man’s life 
I essentially imperfect. God can conceive nothing 
l^her than His own being ; the beasts also can con¬ 
nive nothing higher than themselves ; but man, by 
very constitution, has his mind set upon God. His 
rue life must be an ascent from the life of animal 
ppetites, which he shares with the lower creation, 
i> that life of knowledge and goodwill and love whi<'h 
e discerns to lie tlie life of God. The (|uestion. is. Is 
litn aspiring, working, jiursuing his ideal, whether it 
truth, or goodness, or lieauU , or some other aspect 
f the divine nature that he has disc'crned ? .Ml 
ervice ranks the same with (iod,’' but service there 
lust be. 

THE FLAME FED BV OBSTACLES. 

'Man’s life is meant to be a progress, but progress, 
S'hich is " man's distinclix e mark,” would lie irnpos- 
iblo if there were* no hindrances to overcome. 'I'n 
downing tlic two hoi)e!ess faults are the refusal to 
iistiirh one’s selfish jieace by taking anv strenuous 
lart, and the relusal to recogTiise a mistake and rise 
bove failure. But Ihougli the recognition of failure is 
sure promise of future siiceess. Browning is xery far 
rom saying that everything is failure win<‘h mav so 
ppear. 'Du* man has dune his part by |)Ulting his will 
ito the work, :md .so lus life has beim right. Each 
gie has its own problems lo face” (concludes Dr. 
leeching); “ it is Browning’s high praise that he helped 
is own generation to face their problems and retain 
leir faith.” 


OF':’" HvieWsT 

PROGRESS IN AERONAUTICS. 

Under this title, Major H. Bannerman-Ehillips, in 
the United Service Magazine, has a very businesslike 
account of the efforts made by Germany to secure 
aerial supremacy. Our neighbours are evidently 
determined to extract from the Zeppelin type a flying 
auxiliary which ran be depended upon as a weapon of 
offence in time of war. 

FOUR STRIKING FACTS. 

The Major emphasises four striking facts :— 

(i) Thai (jennany’s e.xix^rimenis and purchases in this connec¬ 
tion arc bcini; made pcrsislontly and continuously in addition to 
their programme of instruction in military aviation and their 
]mieliase of aeroplanes ; ami (2) dejspile the frequent assevera¬ 
tions of critics that the dirigible cannot defend itself against the 
attacks of aeroplanes; {3) that many of the latter can be built 
lor the price of one airship*; and (4) the oflicial German plans 
lor acquisition and development of military dirigibles tend to 
eneoiiragf‘ the rigiil type, such as the 7 .eppelin and vessels of the 
largest si/.e, such as the non-rigid Sicmens-Schuckert^ so as lo 
ei^ure llie c|ualities of weigdit-carrying and the covering of long 
distances without intcrnipiion of journey. 

AUOVE REACH OF ARTILLJCRY. 

Details are given of the SiemcnsSchuckert, 
Scliwalien, Deutschland, and other dirigihle.s. Of the 
last-named, experiments showi d that— 

It could be raised by aerodynamic reaction of llu; elevating 
planes alone, wifh only two propellers and two motors in action, 
iiom a sialic level of equilibrium of 2,132 feet lo 4,756 feet, 
equivalent to a lift of two ions, and this without any additional 
ascensional pow'cr due lo expansion of gas or getting rid of 
ballast. Hy using three motors and four propellers in conjunc¬ 
tion w itii the’ elevating gear, the vessel W'as made to ascend to 
equivalent to a lift of nearly another ton, and it 
remained at this level, carrying a crew of nine men, four 
IKissengers, over 200 pounds of fuel and oil, and two tons of 
iiallast. Willi such a reserve of ascensional power, the com- 
niaiulcr of an "airship wamkl be justified in disregarding the 
clianccs of disalileinenl liy aerial artillery from the earth’s 
siiiTaee, for at a In ight of over 5,000 feet his vessel, with its 
46T00I lirani, would be a small mark for the gunner, and the 
speed w ould be all the greater on account of the thinness of the 
air at such an altitude, making it exceedingly difficult to judge 
a IK I keep the range. 

FRANCE V. GERMANY. 

The Major is qiiitii impartial in his encouragement 
to the two rivatls :— 

In numbers and training of pilots for her army France is at 
present fiir ahead of any other iialioti, and provision is made in 
this year’s Su|)plemenlary Kstimates for ten new machines for 
llie Naval Aviation Corps, which is 10 have its aerodrome at 
l*'rtTi^T 43 miles north-east of Toulon. I’ending the preparation 
of this aerodrome, the headquarters will be at Montpellier. 
Fiance possesses already over 200 aeroplanes, mostly of modern 
type, and what with Government appropriations and public 
subscriptions, she should be able to quadruple lliat number by 
tiic end of the present year. 

Cm rinany does not perhaps possess more than lOO military 
aero|)lanc.s, but the last year’s manoeuvres have impressed the 
jiiithorilics with the necessity for increasing the number, and 
with characteristic energy and Teutonic thoroughness, but 
without .any flourish of trumpets, they are working in deadly 
earnest to augment the number of German machines and pilots, 
ami fo afford training in aerial retronnaissance to as many 
officers as ]>ossible. Six military aviation schools have been 
opened, and officers arc also receiving training at civilian flying 
schools. A large number of tlie very efficient Etrich niono- 
pJanes liavc been ordered, amongst others, and altogellier 
Germany proposes to spend ;^740,cxx) on military aviation this 
year. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

There is much excellent reading in the April num¬ 
ber of East and West. We quote from a poem of 
some distinction contributed by Miss M. 1 .. Forbes :— 

For no one has the truth alone, ’Twas {;ivcn 
To all alike, lest any man should boast, 

Written for ages in the starry heaven, 

Where sun and moon lead round the countless ho.st. 

Yet see we now those sacred pai^es riven, 

And every priest perverting from the truth. 

Regarding not the heavenly decrees, 

Slaves to their own destroying fantasies* 

Acknowledging indeed a power divine, 

But worshipping and blessing unafraid, 

Desjiile the error, and despite the crime, 

Some lesser god, that lesser bands have made. 

In Christian lands the custom is the same, 

Wo worship Mammon in that holy Name, 

The (JITLDRKN’S 'rUK-ATRE. 

Mr. Arthur Stringer writes in tlie Century lor Afiril 
on th(: thciitre for ( hildren, wliich until recently the 
New York Kdiiaitional Alliance maintaint'd in Ihc 
heart of the East Side. Folklore plays and the .simj)ler 
forms of diama were given ;— 

Wide-eyed and wistful, with the droair. 

Still on llieir faces, wdth the gh^am • 

Of lost romance still in their gaze, 

T used to watch them through the haze 

Of falling niglit, 1 used to see 

'The while brows touched with mystery, 

, The startled faces greet once more 

Tlie city’s million-throated roar. 

I used to u'atch them creep again 
Out to their ghostlike world of pain, 

To fnid at Inst some Ijoaiiiy in 
I'he dark and undeeiphered din 
Of life that thundered clo.se alioiit 
The casual lives it trampled out. 

Aye, child by wistful cliild lliey turned 
Wliere dull the yellow street-lamps burned, 

And/or a breath Ihry cttn^ht the earn^ 

And for a moment dreamed the dream ! 

In Memori.am. 

The State contains a notable poem on Cecil John 
Rhodes by William blane, from which we ipiute .some 
verses :— 

(xroat son of England ! Africa called him. 

Strengthened, inspired him, and ravi.slied Ins soul ; 

With her sad story she won and enthralhd him. 

Stirred and impelled him to serve and control 

Not from a selfish or sordid ambition 

Dreamt he of empire.in continents ilioughl— 

His the response to that mystic tuition 
From the great throb of the iniive; se caught. 

Steadfast of purpose and strong as tlie foiinl.iins 
Where the dark Nile and the fleep (ioiigo rise, 

Calm as the mi.st in the lap of the mouriiaiiis 
Where in the sculptureless granite he lies. 

What if he erred, in creation imliriiig ? 
hiver to failings the faithful liave owned ; 

Noble the falls of unselfish aspiring I 
Greatly he erred, and how greatly atoned ! 


Prince of her patriots Abie b:is crowned liim ! 

Strong in her heioe> liis sjniit shall glf iw, 

Long as tin* moveless M.itopos smToinul him. 

Long as the mighty Zambesi shall (low, 

'PuK Tri:K-Pl.\NTKiCs rKAVKK. 

Mr. Walter Malone publishes iu the April Serihner^i 
a Prayer before Jdanting IVccs/' from which the 
lollowang lines may be taken : - 

lUil on tlii.s day. 

In lowly imitation *>1 thimr own 
I’aienlal care, we plant these infant tnx'S 
'To bo a Mossing in the far-ntf years 
I'lilo oiir diildron aiul our eliilnnai’s cliihlien, 

\\ Ikti wa* oi}rs«.'lves shall tnsnl the < ailli no nioio- 
Uiiseil'ish in ihy bounty, ilioii hasi strewn 
liU‘ssings around us, tliougli partaking not 
Thysidi of tlial abimdance which ihy hand 
A1 oih‘ (Teaied. In llio bygone years, 

To j>loase U-^ limn li:i',t laared lliy goodly 
Glowing witli liiiil.ige, spreading go’en with .shade, 

Or I hisieif *1 with dcliidas* mii<- «MiniMus blooms. 

Shall w*; lliy la.rge-s take wilb srlhsli I'Use, 

And not in some small wav, iliMiigli leeble, s('ek 
'J o emulate thy gnodiu ss. and Is. (|m;alh 
I Olio succeeding gi ni ratioii.', gills 
We never can share- um.^elves? t > (‘<»d «<!' I.,uve, 

Make us unsellish in ibis task : our hf*:iils 
Uplift; and move our hands to apei d with j<»v 
In this, mil labour, \\lieiel>y vm: shall >.eek 
'I'o bless tbe livt^s of others yet to cfune. 

When we ourselves have minglial with the dusi 
Wherein we plant these liees. 

THE :paradise of gardens. 

In the Century lor April Miss E. R. Stitimorc 
descril)e.s the famoii.s gardcais of Kioto. Slic saws :~ 

Kioto, that city of iho soul, is tin* jiaradise o( lover.s of 
landseapo art. For monr limn a tlioiisaiid ye.iis the greatest 
gardeners wrought ihcMi mastt rjneces there, .and (lien erealions 
endure. 'rim city, lying in ilie long, level valley of the 
Kamogawa, lias an arlmirable land'-«’api‘ staling, Ihe evuitinuous 
wooded hills mi Ihe east aiu] west eoiixaagiiig alid breaking 
into the foot-hills <4 ihe noble mouniain that dominates the 
north, to iorm a coni|)osiiioM wiutliy ot ilu' ..neatest of land* 
sca])e artists. Ahuig ihe base td iht; easleiii bills stretches a 
five-mile elmiti of It'inplcs, monasleries, and villas, each with a 
gMiilen or many gardens within iix w.dl:^. On the oilier side of 
the city there is aiioilu i such nuuliin.iiicn nf religious .and land- 
sea|>e. Ixauty three miles in l^;liglh. In adflilioii, there arc 
inmimeralde |Kdaee and temple gardens distiibutiMi over the 
level cily. Oiu- i!:m|i!e e«!mpMund ctn-ers tw'enly aeic.s, and its 
eighteen monasteries have man) separate gard<.:n-courts. 

(Jard<-n-making has ilvvay^i been classed .is an art {to/ntsu^ 
beauty-era ft), ami it is a living art, as vital to-day as for all the 
twelve Iniiulred years llml Kioto has been the. seal of religion 
and lilt, arts, of learning .and all luxury. In Japan eveiyoiit: 
loves gal dens, knows gardens, and makes gnrden.s. 'Phe 
Japanese landscape-garden is purely a work of art, constnicled 
after a definite scheme and plan, ordered by bxt.'d conventions, 
every detail as much a mailer of pre-arrangemeril as the .strategy 
of a military campaign, lake the Ja]*anese p.aintiiig, it aims to 
i vpress ibe s]urit, tlie soul, tht: se.niiinenl o( a landscape; and. 
while ii is conventional and the prrjdiie! (»f arbiiiary arr.ange- 

menl, it is y»:i naline.nature idealised, tamed, lialned^ and 

l>roiight 1.0 perfi el se;ih; and harmony. It .i great laiidsciHie 
in mini.Uurt*. The- lnn<lsenpe-arti>t <:(<mpo-,t . hi-- garden as ;i. 
jiaiiitcu' composes his picUin , earelully considering psopoi tion, 
balance, harmony, line.s, masses, and cohnii Imu-s and values. 
Notliing is done or arrived at by chance, !br ;dl expcrimcnis 
were concluded long ago 
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MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


An Unknown Comrosrk of Gknii s. 

Wwi riViG in Lhc April number of the Mnsiad Times, 
M. I), ('alvoeoressi draws attention to tli(‘ iuridental 
discovery by M. (iabriel Pierne of an unknown ( orn- 
poser ol i^enius. M. Ernest Eaiu lli, now over fifty, 
began about thirty years ago to write symphonic 
works ol the higliest originalily and inlcn'st, hut never 
succeeded in getting liis nuisit' prodiK (ul. lie was living 
in the utmost poverlv, and rccenlly, having applied 
to M. IMerne for work as a eojiyist of music, he sub- 
r'lnitted to him as a sj)e('irm‘n one of his own scores, 
j This greatly interested M. 1*ierne. Me found M. 

Fanelli’s craftsmanship admiratile, and the scoring 
j: novel, efha’tive. and nnusnallv excellent to its rninulest 
^details : and lie decided to Jd^'c a ])erf()rmance oi the 
■work at the (\>ncerls,(‘(>lomu‘, oi which he is conductor. 

■ The work, first heard on Marcli 17th, consisted of a 
^ set of tone-pict urc's. ( nlilled 'rheiK\s,” and was 
.received with enthusiasm. M. Fanelli began to study 
.,;m at the age of ten, and afterwards entered the 
i Paris (onservatoire. Hut lie did not pursue to the end 
;ythe regular course of tuition. After leaving the school 
' he continued to work, and acquired the greater part 
of his teclmiial proficiency through reading .scores, 
Tor wliilst playing ^onie ininor instrunient in the 
^;0,rchcstra. After 'I'ladies,” he composed an important 
'orchestral suite, “ impressions Pastorales ” (1800), but 
failed to olMaiii a perforrnanee. Hi.s otlier works aie 
four “ ilumoreskes’’ and a “Suite Rabelaisienne ” 
for oiahestra, a pianoforte quintet, and several vocal 
pieces with ort lustral accompaninient. 

Mt'SK-rjiFRArv. 

In a, little artieU‘ on the Healing Power of Music, 
in tlie April niimlier of the Musical Student, Mrs. 
James Iv ('rawshaw points out that nuisi(‘ is no new 
cure for mental disease, siniti we read of the effect of 
David’s playing upon Saul. 'J'he J^gyptians seem to 
have been the first to indicate the medicinal qualities 
of .music, 'riiey called it jdiysie for the soul, and 
ase.rilied to it spei ifu* remedial vidue. The Persians 
believ<‘d that ilu* soul was purified by music, 'bhe 
greatest philosophers of Greece attributed to it high 
medicinal iMIicacy for body and mind alike. 1\vo 
hundred years ago music was in this country recog¬ 
nised a^ at least a ]>alliative. if not a curer, of disease, 
as lilt' manv la ftrences to it in Shakesp(‘are .show. In 
1891 the (iiiild ol St. ('(‘cilia was formed in I.ondon, 
,its ]nirpose lieing to furnish trained musicians who 
.would supply h(.»sjulals and infirmaries with nuisie for 
the trc'atmt nt of patients. When Sir EcUvard Elgar 
was a young man lu lacame conductor of the band 
of the Worcester Uounu Lunatic Asylum. Once a 
W(3ek he visited the institution, and having taught the 
band, w'hi('h was ('omposed of attendants, to |)lay 
various instruments, ( (mdiieled pcrlorinanees (l(‘sign(al 
to I vuefit lhc pclicnls. 

Kh’oij.kc I?f)NS 01 Miij.ia, 

: Kar] liodmer, a draflMuan and painter of animals 
and forest-scenc'^; ^vils alread\ working at Jkirbizon 


when Millet and his family arrived there in 1849. The 
Century Magazine foi* April publishes his recollections 
of Millet. Erom the first Ifodmer was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Millet. One day he went into the studio, 
and found Millet rubbing AmeriiTin potash over some 
of his pictures to obtain ck-an canvases. Bodmer 
expostulated, and at last one of the pictures was given 
to him. It had an inch of paint on it. It was, indeed, 
al)solut(dy modelled in paint, but it illustrated one of 
the nu'thods by which Millet tried to find out the best 
w'ay to express himself. He built uf) paint as a sculptor 
builds u|> clay. It is the best way to study light. The 
sculpturesque quality is ev ident in all of Millet’s figures, 
and this constitutes one of his claims to .supremacy 
over many painters of modern limes. How' did he get 
so much Lruth into his pictures of peasants ? He was 
a farmer liimsclf until he was twenty. He worked with 
faith and patiiaiee towards his goal, but his life was a 
cruel dream a traged)-. A good work cannot lie forced 
into piililic notice *) it must wait. Besides the sense of 
sculpture shown in “ The Angelus ” and other pictures, 
a quality not often noticed, Bo:lmer points out another 
(juality quite as rarely rccognis(‘d.tlu^ actual and sug¬ 

gested openness or freedom of Millet’s s(di(ane of 
composition, His pictures are not l)ound by any line 
or limit whatever ; they are a part of tlie whole earth, 
and have an endk.'ss distance in all directions, like the 
limitless plain in “ Tlie Man vvilli the Hoe.” 

JOINTERS OF BrE'JON ScKNF.S. 

In the English fllustratcd Ma^^azine for April, Kdythe 
R. Paen has an interesting article on the Art Uojemy 
at Oincarneau in Brittany. 'I’hc painters of Breton 
s('enes indudt' artists of all nationaliti(‘S, and ("on- 
carncau, a place fortunate in l)t‘auty and alluring 
charm, forms an attractive setting lor the countless 
episode's of Breton life depicted by the subject painter. 
Among the more important Erench artists are Henri 
(jiiinicr, the j)ainter of “ Un Pardon on Einistcre ” ; 
and E. f.e Gout-Gerard, a marine painter. Charles 
Henry h’rornuth, an American, re'cently acknowledged 
to be the leading pastel painter in the world, has 
worked at Concarneau for eighteen years. J. Milner 
Kile, an Ivnglishnian, has for many years exhibited 
in the Paris Salons. Austria is represented in the 
Colony by Mme. Emmy Leuze-llirschleld, and Ru.ssia 
by Emil(‘ B. Hirschfcld. The: oldest resident artist is 
Alfred Guillem, a native, who finds his inspiration in 
hi.s own land, hom(^. and ra( e. 

The Rffyal for May is a very l)right number, and 
makes a spcM'ial feature of the Cinema, giving portraits 
of actors and actresses who devote tlieir talent to this 
the most p(.)j)ular form of public education and amuse¬ 
ment. Miss Margaret Chute* contributes the explana¬ 
tory article, “The One-Eyed Machine,” and gives 
many interesting facts as to the methods of producing 
the pii lures. (^uite a. novel feature is the reproduction 
of a Ihoflex booklet, by which the reader is presented 
with a living picture of Miss Phyllis Dare. 
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Special Announcement. 

Thk readers of this number, witli its pages upon pages of tribute from tlie 
world and the great ones of the world, have gained some glimpses ol the wonderful 
life-work of Mr. W. "T. Stead. They have realised to an extent greater than they had 
before how lie was the driving force of great movements, the moulder of momentous 
events, not only in the history of this country, but of that of the world. I'hey liave 
seen how this “ great, good man” was revered, was lo\ed, and how he was the friend 
of all who needcil help. No reader of these pages has laid tliem down without feeling, 
consciously or unconsciously^, how wonderful it would be to learn more of the personality 
of Mr. Stead. The biography, they are convinced, of such a world figure must over¬ 
shadow ami outdo that of any other juiblic man, since he was bounded by no known 
limits in his interests, his sympathies, or his activities. But what biogra|)hy, however 
well written, by even one who is the closest in sympathy with his subject, can illumine 
the various events, the varying catises, with the enthusiasm and the inward seeing eye of 
the doer? An autobiography of Mr. W. T. Stead! VVe can scarcely conceive ot the 
splendour, the human value of such a work. A life filled with energies devoted to 
“getting things done” does not lend itself to autobiographical labours. But in the next 
number of this magay/me we will publish an Autobiographical Charjictcr Sketch of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, in which he deals with his life and its many [dtases and 
achievements, with all the accustomed vigour. Through the whole of this remarkable 
human document runs as a /e/7 motif the dominating influence, the guiding force of his 
life, thus binding jihase to phase, epoch to epoch, and achieverneiit to achievement. 
This Autobiographical Character Sketch was only finished a few days before 
Mr. Stead sailed for America, and is thus brought down to the last pos.silvle moment. ^ 
While not written for publication, this survey of a wontlerful life gains rather than 
loses, since the writer has felt more able to express his ideas freely and deal with men 
and events as they really appeared to him. Jlow soul-searching and honest the 
autobiograpliy is, all may judge from the following lines taken from it :— 

“ I hope that you will not consider that this narrative is written in any 
way in a boastful spirit. I am quite sure that its accuracy would be confirmed 
both by friends and foes so far as relates to my public action in this matter. 

1 have endeavoured to set down the truth and to endeavour to let you see 
both the mischief that 1 have done and the good that I have tried to do.” 

The MS. was not even read by Mr. Stead after dictation, unless he corrected it, 
as was his intention, on boaid the liluuit. 



The Reviews Reviewed 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Amiixst a mirnlxT of fiuv |)jip(;rs llurc arc few of 
commanding inUrest. 'Jhree Ikiac Ixeii separately 
iioticcd. 'ihe younger ]*itl is held hv Mr. (\ (jrant 
^ Robertson to have won the right to .stand higher in oiir 
■ estimation to-day as a man, lait as a statesman lie 
** failed in the highest and indispens;d>le (jualities of 
j Statesmansliip. llis jiliue is uilh the (‘astlereaghs and 
g; Metterniehs, not witli the rhailiams and Cavours.” 
IJiMr. j, A. R. Marriott ronliihiiles an appreciation of 
: Cavour and his work in iIk making ol Italy. 

•V Mr. J. C, Ikdley treats ol 'I Ikm keray, wliose books 
5 be thinks are written loo mm h Itoin the point of view' 
of one who \vat< h(rs tin world (roni clul) windows. Jn 
s :His “ Second Iniiieral <>1 Najioleon ” Thackeray chose 
£ what the reviewer c alls the I iev iTs metliod of writing 
^history, 'the s]>irit that dwelt in TlKU'keray never 
I, goodness, hut greatiu‘s.N. 'I he great laet remains 
l^ithat “ Vanit)’ Idiir,” though WTitten in 1S47, '‘may 
^Still come to he tlii^ greatest novel ever writhm.” 

Beau Nash and his kingshif) at Bath an; described in 

most iMilertaining fKi|)er which brings before us the 
Ijlife and humoms ol Bath in ihe beginning of the 
leighti^enth (enliiry. 

The wdn(l(‘niil af!\ i‘ntures of Dr. Cook, who claimed 
. to discover iIk; North ]\)le, are set I'orth^ willithe eon- 
.'■clusion that his mental eqiiililirium was disturbed^ and 
liVlte was not in a lit stale to know' wdiere he was. 

1^,^’ Mr. Henry ^'ivian reviews the development of 
pi-^Garden Cilic's, IIou^ing, and 'J'own-Planning. 

'rh(' Ke\’. I?rolessor Bonney reproduc es with cTitieism 
fi?Vl)r. Edua»'d Suc‘ss\ view of llie puckering uy) of the 
I face of flit* world as an explanation of geological 
phenomena. 

'J’here is a jiaper on the; Church in Wales, which is a 
^ perfect Armageddon ol statistics. 

THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

Till!: April numbcT covers a. wide range of interest. 

;; The artic les on Nciwman, (Tina, and Darwin have been 
i notic ed elsew here. '1 here is a poem hy the late hVancis 
i Thompson, entitlecl Holy Ground/^ in which the poet 
. addresses Woman as tfi«;; keeper of the saerosanet key 
t of tlie Ho]\ I Miicc's. 

'It ■ • . 

£ MonsigiHM* (j. S. Barnes trac ts the (Tristian edifires 
Sibefore ( onstanline to private oratories, of which the 
>;;vOrigin is lonnd in a Kcanan house, the cec'us being the 
V-plac'c lor the ollieiating ilergy, and the peristyle pro- 
c.viding aec:oinmo»laiion lor the uorshipper.s. 'J'his is 
ryi the germ ol tlu‘ later clmn h. 

Mr. Jarnc's k. Ilojx'. M.lk, discusses Home* Rule for 
,:Ireland from the Cnioni>t point of viewx, and urges that 
rla Grand ( oinnnttee, su('h as the* Sc;ottish intanbers 
riCinjoy, with’ tlie ReieiAndum, liesides the dispropor- 
f tionately large numlui of njiresentatl'.t-s at West- 
Uninster, oiiglil to satis!v liie Jrisli demands. 

Miss Alice Mcynell deiines her own devotion to 


Dickens as being chiefly admiration of his humour, his 
dramatic tragedy, and his watchfulness over inanimate 
things and landscape. 

Mr. William Barry treats of Milner and his Age ; and 
Mr. JOdw'in Burton supplies an interesting survey of the 
English (.'ardinals since the Reformation. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

A. si’Eci.M. notice in the April Edinburgh Eevieiv 
announces that the next number will appear under the 
control of a new editor, who is none other than Mr. 
Harold Cox, the seventh in succession to .Francis 
jefircy. I’he succeeding editors were Maevey Napier, 
William Empson, George ('ornevvall Lewis, Henry 
Reeve, and Arthur JClliot. The proprietors announce 
that Mr. ('ox will consistently maintain the traditions 
nl the Edinburgh^ wliicli have been to inculcate a sane 
and individualist liberalism, and will be as .strongly 
oppo.scd to democratic tyranny and democratic cor¬ 
ruption as iormcrly to the ivianny and corruption of 
an aristoerae)'. It will defend the unity of the kingdom 
and w'ill disseminate sound economic doitrine. The 
April number is full of interest. Several papers have 
be(‘n separately noticed. 

'ihe point of the artidc on Home Rule is to insist 
that Home Rule nltiinately means separation, and it 
demands the maintenance of the actual and undisputed 
sovereignty of the people of the United Kingdom over 
every y>art of the British Isles. It is the old argument 
of suspicion reasserted. 

'The waiter of a paper on “ (neat Britain, Germany, 
and l.imited War thus concludes his article as to 
the GiTinan Nav y :— 

By a proct!Ss of diiniiiiilion we are led to ctaicliide that a 
navy wliitli can neither command the sea nor protect its own 
couimerce , whose ; in atl.ncking our oversea trade is sul)- 
sidiary f'* that of its commerce destroyers ; and which is iiii- 
ncces,s:iry to prevernt invasion of its own home country, can only, 
have been created at j^reat sacririce in order to makt! possible 
invasion of those islands. 'J’hat is to say, that the German navy 
has no place in inocb rn war except in a war of aggression 
against Knglaiid. As Admiral Mahan tells us, “the power to 
control (k’rinany docs not exist in Europe except in the British 
navy.” 

An hi.storical article on “ Thv C'ourl of Star Chamber'' 
nrge.s that undue attcntu)n has bexm given to its later 
development when it w'as Associated with a tyrannical 
exercise of the Royal prerogative :— 

TJio excellent work of the Court at its inception in re.storJng 
l.nw and order throughout England, so that presently the ancient 
Ck>ui ts of the Realm were rctiewed in vigour, has on the contrary 
bc(?n, in some degree, overlooked. But if we take an impartial 
survey of the rise and fall of this institution, it becomes evident 
llia'i, iiUcresling tliough it may be, in the legal history of England 
it is of greater importance for its influence on the political and 
social welfare of the people in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

A very fa.scinating sketcL is given of the House of 
Ilcrod in History and Art. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The most important paper in an otherwise rather 
humdrum number is Mr. George Gascoyne’s i)last of 
alarm over “ Australia’s greatest danger.” 

“AUSTRAr.lA's GRKA'rKS']’ DANOKR.” 

This he finds in the more than half a million square 
miles of the unoccupied Northern 'rerritory. What 
adds to the gravity of his outlook is tliat he regards the 
problem as insoluble. Indentured labour is out of 
the question, for Asiatic peoples will no longer consent 
to compulsory repatriation. Nor can coloured immi¬ 
grants be restricted to the tropical region, which is 
bound to be more and more connected l)y rail wiili 
the rest of the Commonwealth. The only people 
whom the writer thinks likely to' colonise the 
Northern Territory are the VelloAv Races, If once 
they begin, there will be no limiting or restricting 
them. “ Long before fifty years arc over China will 
have a powerful Army and Navy.” The two Yellow 
Empires will not submit to their people being treated 
as outlanders. Though a believer in a White Australia, 
the wTiter is convinced that the north can never be 
developed and held by whites. Yet the only advice 
he can offer to the Commonwealth is to try the 
experiment of developing these troi)ical lands by 
white labour, but he leaves the outlook absolutely 
black. 

“ ENOLANi) UEl'ORE EVERYTHING.” 

Lord Willoughby de Broke expounds National 
Toryism as including not merely o[)position to Horne 
Rule and Disestablishment, but the endeavour “ to 
raise to maturity the largest number of physically and 
mentally healthy men and women reared in the love 
of their God and their country.” This would be an 
excellent description of good English motherhood, 
but scarcely of a party ! The 'fory watchwords are 
to be Justice, Unity, and Freedom, and universal 
military training. T’he present duty is to create a 
public opinion which will put princi])le before party, 
heart before head, duty before dinner, and TCngland 
before everything.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Maurice Low declares Mexico more prominent 
in American opinion than the Presidential prospects. 
Mr. 'laft could easily plunge the country into war 
with the troublesome and disorderly republic to the 
South. But he stands for peace. 'I'he contest 
between Roosevelt and 'faft is, say.s Mr. Low, simply 
the old contest between Radicalism and Conservatism. 
The annual charge for (supposed) Army pensioners 
now standing at ^'30,000,000 a year is to be increased 
by £3,000,000. 

Mr. Joynson Hicks, M.l'., by adding the amount 
which he thinks is due from Ireland for Pensions, 
Insurance, Debt and Defence, arrives at a total cost 
per annum to Great Britain of 6 j millions for Home 
Rule. He paints the prospect of Wales and Scotland 
following suit and leaving England to meet all 
Imperial expenditure. 
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The Bishop of Ossory (le.scribes actual relations 
between the Russian Church and the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, and can only advisf* as the next stop 
towards reunion a better imitiial knowledge. Lord 
Wolmcr urges eo-i)arlnerslnp ns a r(‘rne(ly for industrial 
unrest. Mi.ss Amabel Stracliey calls attention to the 
danger accruing to our e-oinmons from the gipsy 
encampment.s. 'There is the usual anli-Gernitan howl.. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Beside tlu* thn^e appreeiation.s of our chief, st^veral 
other pap(Ts, in a .singularly good number, are quoted 
elsewhere, 

VVn.L INSDRANrE I.ESSKN POOR REMEF ? 

Mr, W. II. Dawson, writing on Gcamaii social 
insurance and |.)oor relief, sa)s : 

Ihirly y(*:us .ioo it was i.^4’nrraJly expGrt* *! that the Insurance 
J/.1WS voiihl liiiMH'tlirilply u|u)ii ilu* l'<jor L:iw, diiiiiuishing) 

at onut' :iiul trvrry wlutc ilif cost of jMior relief and the*:*; 

luiniher of |)iuii»{rrs. l^x|)ericrice li;is shown that lliese expecta^ 
tiniis vA'ere V i.soU upon a double iniscalciilaiion - a iniscalcitJaticMd;^ 
<»f the extent and causes oI | verly and of the social influence^: 
whicli the Insurance Laws wf e (iesiined to set locise. To dftj|Jf'''f} 
the Poor Law authorities if Germany ate, with the 
approval of pulilic opinifm, doiri.i.^ a liiif:n r and iimrc important^ 

»rh than ewer helbrc. Not ly so/but Foot l.aw retbrmerK; 
attribute this fact unhesitatingly it direct and indirect 

inlliieuce f)f the Insurance le.ttislalion. 

Th(‘ principal elTect of these laws, he says, has beeiji 
the widening and dtiepening of tlu' entire system of1 
public care lor the poor, with coiist;f|uent c\[)ansion of'; 
cost. 

DlTLOMAt V ANT) DEMOC RAT V. 

]\Ir. T. IT. S. Kst'otl supplies an interesting survey^/! 
ol the progress of Brilisli dijjlomacx. Me savs :— 

'The honour of definite stejis taken towards o]>enitig 
Foreign Service ‘Mo all ll livides itself c*qiuilj^| 

IxHvvccn Lord Salisimiy and Lord ( iranvil[r f these the Jatlcr^ 
ajipointed Sir Julian raiincelote l<> the higli permanent po$t^ 
at Whitehall, and broke down the \\;dl between tin < !onsulaiJCj^j 
and I )ij)lojiiatii: .Services b) makin;;; a.inbas>.(doTs of ornarriept^|| 
in the leirmer like Sir William \\ bile and JiinesL .Satow. 

He sa\'s that no deinoeralic (ontrol or journalisti^ 
curiosity will jirevent dijiiomacy having its privatel 
cltials : riuis at this rntnnenl the welfare, not of onel 

exalted ca.ste, but ol a whole kingdom and empirejl 
are the objef ts of England’s scc n-l treaties about th^| 
Mediterranean now running with 'Turkey and Italy/*/^ 

o'rnER artici.es. 

Dr. Davey Biggs, writing from tlu* Anglican stand^l 
])oint. urges that the dilTerenl religious Itodies canbv 
jTraclise comity and com:or(L hut as yet must edehi 
n*strict to its own members tlu* privilege of 
munion. Mr. Rendel Harris, in discussing the red robes' 
of the Dioscuri,says that tlu* 'Twdns are [Tersonificaiioniii ' 
of the lightning, being sons of thunder. 'J'lu* thunder- 
bird in early folklore is mostly red. It is the wood¬ 
pecker with the head of l.rilliant red. Hugh Aronson 
tells an interesting story of fiow, after six ) ears’ iigita- 
tion, a Hertlordshire village was able* to secure muni- 
eijial hou.sing lor its overi rowded and uncka- liouscd 
labourers. 
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The 

I THE NINETEENTH CENTURY-AND AFTER. 

'rill'; Nineteenth Century for May is a good avoragc 
Tiumbor. One or two papers ha\'e lieen separately 
^noticed. 

TIIK RIJJ.K OF FUNK, IJV ONK WHO IS FUNKY. 

li Mr. Lilly heads his paper, 'I'he Rule of Funk.” 

; Doubtless Ik; intends to suggest that it is our statesmen 
v: who are afraid to grasp tlie nettle of lawless Labour, 
r But his paf)er is a nna h more effectual proof that the 
J writer hiinsc^lf is under ihe ruJe of funk. For he says 
progress since the Reform Act of 1832 has. been like 
that of the (ladarene swine. Rousseau\s theory has 
) . pervaded liurope ; 

i ■ . It is urujUOsiionMlilr tlial the leaders of many trade unions— 
avowed Sodalisis or Symlicalisls—are animated by this con- 
ceplion of imdcrliaiid war and ultimate |)illage. It is ecjually 
r unquestionable iJiat llie success of the organisers of the coal 
J; strike will bugely encouragi* others to follow' their example, 
y Nor can we even dismiss the Syndicalist notion of a genera) 
strike as a bad dream. It will probaldy come, though it may 
ni: be long in coining, lint what we liave immediately to expect fs 
a series of gigantic si 1 lives, fraught with ruin to British 
industries, aiul fraught, w ith intense suffering to manual labourers 
^ and to the poor generally ; for the war thus waged is not merely 
I* against capital, but incidentally against other branches of 
jj, labour. 'J'lial is the prospect before us. 

ih HOW MILTON HAS DOMINA'ILD KNCH.ISH FAITH. 

M Bishop Wclldon, writing 011 the theology of Milton, 
i points out his tnany iieresies and his religiou.s isolation, 
make his inlluenct' on Christian faith in the 
;; English-speaking world oiu‘ of the strangest of para- 
; doxes. For he says :— 

^v, Milton, in .spile of his llieological errors or eccentricities, has 
by his writings ]3iodiieed a strong and lasting, if not allogelfier 
^;happy, effect upon the mind of Juiglish-.speaking Chrislcmdoni. 

> It is he more than anyone else who is resjionsible for tlie literal 
^,'4lcccptance of the early narrative.s in Ihe Hook of (lonesis. 'Fhe 
/ story of the (rarden of Itiden is so liglitly touched by the author 
f of (Genesis, and lends itself so easily to allegorical interpretation, 

I that its literal acotiracy was never a recognised iiart of the 
; Christian Creed until after the Kefonnalion, and, indeed, until 
;,'aft€;r the publication of “ Paradise Lost.’" 

CURRENT GERMAN FICTION. 

Madanu* di; Longgarde descrilx's reient tjcrman 
/ novels l>y saying that the first thing to strike one is 
; that, taken as a w liole, they are v irulently national, 

■ either sentinu'nlally steeped in or aggressively bristling 
with that idt'itl of iiniversai German brotherhood whieli 
for forty years has been spinning its thread from 
north to south. Site l)t.*gins with “ German Sorrow,” a 
^riovel b} an Austrian artillery olfieer, which glorifies 
u the Gernuni hanpire as the Holy Land of German 
/aspiration. 

f TO PRKl'ARF VOUNc; MKN FOR LIFK. 

i N. C. Macnamara.. alter much ret ondite writing on a 
^ physiological basis for education, emerges at the close 
^;With this practical suggestion :— 

: A largo pcrccntago uf hub lca\ ing i»ur imary schools at the 
; age of foiirlotMi are llion thrown on tlnur own resources, having 
i-hecn taught iicilhoi how to \w>ik nor how to lijink, and being 
; wdlhout habits of self-reliance, they tfnd it well nigh impossible 
;i to obtain any fixed cmployrntut, 



This condition of atlhirs might be avoide<.l If, within a year of 
leaving school, a lad who hrid not Ix'come an articled apprentice 
to some trade, or obtained .some fixed employment, should be 
obliged to undergo a course of training for three years either as 
a seaman or as a military cadet, and at the same time be taught 
a trade or occupation which w'ould enable him subsequently to 
gain a living wage, if not higher renuineration as a skilled 
workman. 

WOMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

A. J. Grant Duff suggests that light may be flung 
upon the much-controverted qiKJstion of women in 
politics by the action of women in the French Revolu¬ 
tion. The endeavour is to show that the little known 
Madame Robert, who had no vote and took little part 
in political life, really started the idea of France as a 
Republic ; that the women of the lowest class com¬ 
pletely sv/iimped the more educated ones ; and that 
the conduc t of women towards each other was so bad 
tliat even the Terrorists had to protect women from 
women. 'I'he obvious moral is not drawn. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

11 . E. Braine sets out to expose the fallacy of the 
extremists who support the w'hite arm, to the e.xclusion 
of the rifle, or 7fiee 7Jersa, Hc' argues for the idea that 
(‘avalry trained eciually in the use of the lirc-arm and 
of an ar/ne Hanche might be made far more effective 
than if only taught to rely mainly on one weapon. 
E. M. Konstan sounds the alarm that, under cover of 
Lloyd (George’s national valuation, the whole of the 
increase of rent will gniclually be taken for the public 
as advocated by the United Committee for the 'Paxation 
of Land Values. Roper Lethbridge inveighs fiercely 
against the (iovernmenl for having excluded India 
from the seojie of the Royal Commission on Imperial 
Trade, and for leaving an excise on all Indian-made 
cotton, instead of taxing the foreigner. Lie declares 
that every known politician of Indian birth is a Protec¬ 
tionist, and nearly every Anglo-Indian is a 'Pariff 
Reformer. 

THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 

The May issue is full of intere.st. We like 
(;verything but the cover, which someliow suggests 
“ filthy lucre.” We notice Mr. Belloc's c;haractcristic 
war article in another column. Among other contribu¬ 
tions which must be noted is Mr. Cooke's “ A Socialist 
Incubator,” in which he describes the activities of 
Ruskin College, and the resultant offshoot, the Central 
Eabour College at Earl's Court. Mr. Cooke is of opinion 
lliat it is the irreconcilables who are setting the pace,” 
and recent events do not contradict him. Dr. Ash deals 
w ith “ 'I'he Miracle Cure,” and ascribes the remarkable 
recovery of Miss Dorothy Kerin to some kind of psychic 
influence, but he avoids being dogmatic, and is content 
to suggest that the operations of faith are a sufficient 
explanation of such cures. Admirers of Mr. IL de Vere 
Slacpoole will welcome Molly Beamish,” a new story 
from his pen, which also finds place in this sixpenny- 
worth. 



The IReviews Reviewed. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The May number contains several good articles, 
but none of special eminence. One or two have been 
separately noticed. , 

THE CENSORSHIP. 

Mr. John Pollock reviews the history of the Censor¬ 
ship,and is notsparing in his condemnation. Hesays: - 

The dramatic censorship is not an ancient institution in Great 
Britain. It was imposed by a modern Act of Parlianieut on an 
unwilling country by a corrupt Minister for corrupt ends, it has 
been kept alive for cmls hardly less corrupt, it works nothing 
but inischittf, and serves no purposes but those of injustice 
ami vice. 

What is more certain is that the Act, introduced on May 2oth, 
1737, and receiving Royal Assent on June 21st, which, with 
the astuteness characteristic of Walpole, purported merely to 
amend the V'agrant Act of Queen Anno, set up a jireliininary 
censorship of the drama, substantially as it exists to-day, with 
the express oliject ol pro\’enting abuses in public morals from 
being dealt with on the siag«.\ 

Mr. Pollock tippcals to the Liberal Government, by 
abolisliing the ('ensorship, to prove that Libcnilisni 
and lil>erty are not slranger.s. 

“the new STYl.E “ OF TORY KllETORlC. 

Mr. TToward Gritten ofTer.s the alterntUL e of A 
Revolution or the Unionist Party,” and tries to stave 
off revolution and advance the inttan^sts ol»the Unionist 
Party by such clioice expressions as these :— 

If there is anything to be saidifor the violent Socialist and bis 
fellow-criminal, the Syndicalist, it is that llicy are al any r;ee 
more downright than the extreme Kadical. Tliey I<*avc us 
in IK) manner of dtuiU as to their intentions ; whereas that 
degenerate cross-breed, the J\.;idieal-Socialist, nervous ol boldly 
coming outMnto the ojien, skulks behind the more audacious 
fighters, with whom in lealily hi- secretly sympathises. Which 
is the more daiigoroii.s, the tiger, or the snake V 

'J’his truculent writer appeals to the moderato 
Liberals to secede, and has kindly provided them with 
a title -Lilieral-ronstitutionalist.s -with the |)rospect 
that, “ like the Liberal Unionists, they would in time 
coalestx' with the United Moderate Party.” 

PROSPECTS IN THE BALKANS. 

Mr. TI. Charles Woods discu.sses the situation in 
Albania and in Macedonia. Of the first province he 
says it remains to be firoved wliether, with the bad 
means of cornnuiniration and the diverse infliieniTs at 
work, the Gliegs and the 'Fosk.s will really Ix^ able lo 
carry out a joint insurrection against the (iovernment, 
whicb, if it takes place at all, will certainly have 
important consequences for Europe as well as for 
Turkey. Of the other province he says the futiirt' 
entirely depends on the attitude of the Turks towards 
the Christian population. If the authorities endeavour 
by more or less liberal and fair government to regain 
the sympathy of the population, and to carry out the 
promises of 1908, then Macedonia may still remain an 
integral part of the Ottoman Empire. Otherwise the 
future will depend on agreement or non agreement 
between the great Powers most interested. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Walter Sichel writes on “ The Strike and the 
Stricken,” and denounces the halting Government and 
the self-styled leaders of Labour. But he applauds 
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Mr, Walsh and another, who said “ we are citizens first 
and Trade Unionists afterwards,” then the innocent 
.sufferers, and the ministering ca|)italists who relieved 
their sufferings, lie demands the rejieal of the "lYade 
Disputes Act, and tlie training of every son in some 
trade or handicraft. E. Povven Rowlands presses for 
a radical modification of our State prison system, so as 
to include the indeterminate sentence, iinjiroved classi¬ 
fication of prisoners, and Stale control of juviaiile 
criminals. Mrs. Ale<‘ lYvccdic insists on llu* a|ipliration 
of the princ iples of eugenics so as to prc\ ent the multi¬ 
plication of the feeble-minded and the criminal popu¬ 
lation. Maurice Hewlett, contributes a f|uaint “ Lai of 
Ciobertz.” jMr. Francis C»ril>ble lirings to light some 
old letters in \vbi< b tlie actor lalma reveals liis court- 
sbi}) of Pauline Piona])arte, sister of the Kmjierxir. 
both parties in tbis illic it romaiax" had very smirched 
records. Professor (icrolinvohl compares English and 
lYench attitude's towards poe try, witfi most interesting 
examples from liotb literature's. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

'The May luimlx'r is lull of good,, tilings, most of 
whieb liave luxai separate!) noticed. Miss Ella C. 
S\ kes tells of her e.xpc'rleiu es when she went out for 
the (x)lonial Jntelligenee League lor k'diieated Women, , 
Feeling that she would amass more information if she 
went as a lionie-help instead of an iionorary delegate, 
she took five jiosts in four province's. She tliinks 
Canada is a land of o[)])()rtvmity for tlie voung, strong 
and re.sourceful. Sir Henry Lucn ’.s “ Si\t\' Years in 
the Wilderness ” are crowded with inc ident and 
anec'clotc. He gives a very striking pieture of the 
charming composure w'ith wliich, in the course of a 
dinner at a I.ondon c lub, General Poiilanger rec eived 
telegram after telegram, whic h were discovered to liavc: 
lu'C'n the nows of his downlall. Sir Henrv also describes 
a visit to Arabi Pasha at Colombo, of whom lu* .says^ 
of England “ he spoke with unfeigned resjicct andv 
alTccgionatc: regard, which, if not real, were welb.- 
assumed ” {sic). _ 

A Clergyman’s Welcome to Disestablishment. 

Rev. Fr.\\c:js E. Powetj., writing in K\\ct Nineteenth 
Century lor May, gives a series of reasons why some 
ol’ the clergy will weliCome Disestablishment. Hi$ 
contcnlions are common to liberationist jilatforms. 
1'he only peculiarity i.s tliat they are advanced by an 
Anglican clergyman. He insists that both ('dnirch 
and Scate are weakened througli Establishment;— 

I.et ihe C'liiiicb nicxH tlio changing circiiinsCnnccs by a 
volniilai V ucc. of sacrifice: wliicli w(.nilcl do more fur her pennanent 
welfare than an iinwairanlablc* struggle, wngerl in, wbai cannot 
but ap])eur to oiilsiclcr.s, the spirit of any worMly concern 
fighting for its own, to jireservc: cnulowincaits v\liicli are sure to 
}>e wrung frnvii her sooner or iaier. A well-known Labour 
leader avowed to a friend cjf the writer that the: masses had so 
far lost faith in the sincerilv of the C’liuith that only some 
groat act of saorifuTC on tier part wrmld lead them to In al her 
claim seriously. Are our leaders eapablc ol inspiring the 
Church with this noble spirit V 

'The sacrifice that he proposc.s i.s the renunciation 
of the tithe. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

*r" ^ 

Several of the reviews contain obituary notices of 
the poet^ Giovanni Pascoli, who died suddenly last 
|||ljfionth. Pascoli is described as emphatically the poet 
Ipf pain and sorrow, and the Rassegna Contemporanea, 
a very laudatory article, dec lares that there was no 
pbitter sadness, no shudder of agony, no despairing sense 
|df the vanity of life that did not strike a sympathetic 
^isbord in his heart, 

|& To the Nuova Antohma Gina Mazza contributes an 
itructjve account ol visits paid to a Swiss prison and 
kpenal colony. Disc'ipline appears to be so admirable 
t practically no warders are needed ; prisoners 
iyho fall ill are always removed to the ordinary civil 
Finally, ever}' Sunday afternoon, both in 
rison and at the penal colony, the prisoners have an 
ddress on some liisiorical or moral subject from a 
idy lectiirer. 

Mrs, W. K. Clifford’s rc^rent successful novel, “ Sir 
lrge^s Objection/- is appe^aring in an Italian trans¬ 
ition in the Rasse^^Hi Nazionalc. The Duke of Gualtieri 
Ipposes the Klectoral Reform Bill now before the Italian 
'arliament by all the arguments with which Conserva- 
ves habitually oppose; every extension of the franchise. 
In an excciptionally attractive number of Emporium 
[fiwill be found a .scries of illustrations of the wonderful 

V I* 

mour collected, with other art treasures, by the late 
r. F, Stihliard at, Florence, and now the property of 
at city. Vittorio Pica tells the story of a brilliant 
proung Danish painter, Ivar Aro.senius, who belonged to 
be naturalistic school, but with redeeming touches of 
"orthern sontimeut. 

The Rivista Iniernazionale publishes an interesting 
Hiiistorical articU; showing how the Catholic Church, b}^ 
dually emphasising the dignity of manual labour, 
whole progress of civilisation. It is 
attitude which sharply differentiates Christian 
l^thics from pagan ph * >phy and the teachings of 
^Materialistic writers. 



r^jM^uenced the 
%his 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

: ' “ The Musical Year of 191 t ” is an article in Espana 
Moderna that will interest all wJio find pleasure in 
\);5ymphonic, dramatic and chamber music, ("opious 
•'details are given of recitals by Kreisler, Bauer and 
iothers, of Wagnerian Festivals and so forth. “ 'I'he 
/Dissolution of Rationalism ” is a thoughtful essay, the 
f trend of which is that there is nothing in the doctrine. 
I The writer 01 th(‘ article on “ Problems ” deals with the 
j/enormous output of books, ])amphlets, periodicals and 
M^wspaper articles ; everybody wishes to be in print,” 
land a good deal of that w^hich is printed would have 
ji^been better left unpublished. If all this output during 
ime century ('ould be preserved, what kind of a library 
|lVould it make ? In another portion of his article the 
|:ivriter speaks of tlie Andes, and expresses surprise that 
'Andine Association similar to the Alpine Club has 
ibeen formed in Argentina. Fxpluraiious by members 
/of such a club would lead to lieueficial results. In 
Modern America ” Professor Vicente Gay continues 


his excellent notes on Spanish America, and tells us* 
much about the cultivation of cotton in Argentina. 

Ciudad de Dios contains some hitherto unpublished 
letters concerning the War of Independence, a century 
ago, when the Spaniards were liberated from the 
Napoleonic yoke, partly by their own exertions and 
partly by the victories of Wellington. The Mystic 
Doctrine of Saubreau is discussed, with its state¬ 
ments of demoniacal possession and other mental 
phenomena. 

In La Leciura there is the continuation of a journey in 
Andalusia, the writer dealing in this instalment with 
Seville and Cadiz, 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Vragen des Tijds has an article on social legislation 
and the distinction between classes of society, while the 
question of the proper care of Dutch colonial possessions 
affords scope for a. serious contribution. Holland, says 
the writer, has an important duty to [lerform, and must 
not l)e found wanting. Will it be wise to have colonial 
seats in the Dutch Parliament, or .should the Colonies 
have their own Parliament ? There are advantages and 
disadvantages in both system^,, but the one salient fact 
to be borne in mind is that the Colonies must be the 
object of thd solicitude of the Mother Country. An 
article on the Dutch Housing Law shows that some 
modification is required. 

“ What Goethe Did Not See in Sicily ” is the some¬ 
what fanciful title of a contribution on certain aspects 
of life among tlie poor inhabitants of that part of 
United Italy at the present time. 'I’he household budget 
of a Sicilian is given. It is that of a man tilling a piece 
of land and having a small family. The income appears 
to be less than £24 per annum, excluding (wc assume) 
what he gets from the land in vegetables, etc. His 
expenditure is a quaint statement ; meat is not 
frequently eaten, while fish is enjoyed “ two or three 
times a year.” Tobacco is a fairly prominent item. 

De Tijdspiegel continues its interesting notes of 
comparative mythology termed “ Magic Plants,” and 
an iuticle on the Dutch National Del>t traces the ups 
and downs of the national indebtedness from 1841 to 
the present day, showing the arrangement with Belgium, 
and giving various details of more or less interest. A 
table at tlie end of the article sets forth the amount 
of the debt at different dates. 'Ihe first note of a Dutch 
National Debt dates from 1798, when it w'as estimated 
at 500,000,000 florins; in 1844 it was 1,241,523,521 
florins ; in 1911 the amount is given as 1,127,647,414 
florins. The debt seems to have been highest in 1818, 
when it wa.s 1,822,548,364 florins, 

Elsevier has some reproductions of queer pictures 
from French books and some illustrations taken from 
children’s books of similar origin. Among the other 
contents are an illustration of the Artists’ Palace in 
Amsterdam, an article on a Dutch bicycle factory, 
sketches of Messchaert, the singer, and Jules de 
Bruyeker, the arti.st (with reproductions), and several 
regular features. 



The Book of the Month. 

THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME STEINHEIL.' 


T his book is a remarkiible one, first because it 
deals with one of the most sensational of caus^^s 
celehres of recent year.s, and, secondly, because 
it gives to the world one of the most striking examples 
of introspective*, soiil-scarrhing autobiography. While 
it is certain ti.at the majority will turn either to the 
pages dealing 
with the crime 
of the Impasse 
Ronsin or the 
subsequent trial , 
glancing en pas- 
mnt at lh(^ pages 
dealing wi ih 
President Faurc, 
there (uvn be no 
question but 
tluit the earlier 
part of the l)0()k 
will be remem¬ 
bered when the 
later pagtis, the 
p o 1 i c c* - c o u r t 
news o n the 
higher plane, 
will have been 
forgotten. How 
many admirers 
of the poem com¬ 
mencing ‘‘ Slone 
walls do not a 
prison jnake 
i:are about the 
trial and im¬ 
prisonment 
Lovelan* 
only interest at- 
taciiing to the 
crime and trial 
o f M a d a m e 
Steinheil in this 
book is that 
without having 
undergone these 
she could never 
have written her 
earlier memoirs 
as she has done. 

It was the 353 
days in a noisome 

* “My Memoirs/* 
by M a r g ii e r i i o 
Steinheil. (Nash. 

10$. 6d. net.) 


prison, tormented by interrogatories, dreading still 
fresh questions, that fon'ed tliis woman, who from 
her youth up had been accustomed to attrait and 
fa.scinate, to become introspective*, to search the < ells 
of her memory in order to U‘ave no possibility of a 
surpri.sc que.stion finding her unprepared. As slie lay 

sleepless in her 
cell she w'as 
thinking - think¬ 
ing first of the 
great events of 
the red - letter^ 
da\'s of her life^ 
and while these 
were passing bC'^ 
fon^ her mentuli 
vksion, chancel 
stories, casual 
incidents of thcfi 
past becamd 
known to hef 
again, ne\^er tO 
be forgotten 
while she lives. 

IN PRISON CELb£ 

I’hink a mo^ 
nient of thi.s erst?^ 
while “ Queen 
l^iris,’^ later td 
be l>ran(;red the 
“ lllack Panther^ 
l)y tliat fierce old 
hater, Rochefort^ 
confined f01? 
nearly a year iii 
a cell of whiefi 
she gives this dfe? 
.scription of hel 
first impre^f 
sion :— 

I saw the slabs 61 
the floor, the cliTt, 
the door with iht 
peephole, tbiougt 
which, after lifting 
a small woodei 
slmlter, people fron 
the outsit Ic could sei 
what was going 01 
in the cell, the jroi 
hcflsltatl with till 
lough straw mat 
tresses, tile pillOM 
tilled with driet. 
sea-wettl, and tiu 
slieets made of som< 


of 
? The 



Photograph ly\ 


Ltd. 


Madame Steinheil, 
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that looked like sail-cloth. 1 saw the boards 
rfaslened jnli.> the M'all above each bed, the small stun*, the heap 
jvof coal in a corner, a few yellowish earthenware bowls and jugs 
: and blunt knives on a rickety table. J saw the walls covered 
with tar, verntin crawliiig about the cracks and hollows in the 
, slabs, around the little puddles of nm idy, evil-sinelling water, 
the rongh-hewn, uneven joists of the dark ceiling, from which 
' hung thick wclis. 

The Madame SU'inheil, to whose salon A' /ou/ Pans 
^r.had flocked, who made and unmade Ministers and 
judges, had heeotm* No. 16170, or 61 lor short, at the 
" mercy of the brutal melliods ol the examining 
li^^magistratcs, and never Iree Inun the sounds ol the 
|!:lbwest of prison neigltlxnirs. Mow her ineniory must 
^^liave l)een her sulaet*. her only saitguard from insanity ! 
?;:And tliinking rd lliusc ^5^ days, we do not wonder 
■ that during llu* e!e\(‘n dii\s ol her trial she always 
• remained standing until re(|uesti‘d by the judge to he 
^i^^seated, so tliat she might ht'ar him address her as 
Madame” ! So grateful was she for this eriimh of 
rrespect, she wiio liad fe:ist(*d with the gretit and who 
" had for months he ai ihr* unerowned ruliT of branee ! 
: She w'iis tried; sfa/ wa.s afrjutlted : the myster)’ ol the 
|:^laughter of .Madame SlfiidieiTs mother and husband 
!%as l(‘ft unsolved : but to Madame Sleinheil had been 
ijrcvealed that gr(*atest (d all ma steries to all ol us, tlie 
ppast- that dim, nebulous vista into the unknown 
j;|:regions of childhood. ’.rhese memoirs are a human 
l;!>|document of great \a!ue, a. psychological result for 
^Rwhich there are lO lae lound lew parallels, in this 
review we propose to Uave absolutely on one side 
part of the liook which, fit sul)jc('t for a 
|tiGral:)oriau or a \\ ilkie Collins, deals with tlie crime 
^.of the Jmpassc* konsin. 

IIKR EART.Y MFK, 


Passing rajildly o\'er llie (diilrlhood of Madartu^ Stein- 
l^heih we note only tlmt she was Ixirn in 1869 at Heau- 
ycort,near the tlc'nian frontier,and that whih' her father 
? was of good family, her mothcM* was the daughter of 
an innkeeper. It is undoubtedly from this peasant 
; parent that I'ame the dogged (‘ourage and refusal to 
.sue.cund> wliieh astounded everyone <liiring the trial. 
y.The girl rccei\’ed an (ixcellent edttcation, her fatluT 
i devoting himself to the task :— 

' My fMllici began lu leach me llu; violin when J was four, 

: ami ihe piaiu' and ihe oigan the folhnving year. ITe had his 
own ide:i-«i on t ie cdnenlion of gills, 1 ^‘d apjilied them to me 
J only. VVluMi I was mere child he taught me to tiow', to 
' arrangr; flowei-., aatl iu recognise aiul appreciate things l>eauti- 
ancient, or rare-did liiniiturc, old ta])eslries, ohl cfiiiia, 
ly-plfi Ju;\^ ter. lie slinw d me the hall-marks on silver, In; made 
caress canu'os ai nel-woik, and touch eiidjroideries and 

lace reverently. II iu.'i<le me go u]) and down a staircase 
■ ten, Iweniy times : 1 si ' '011 see, darling, anyone 

.can go downstairs without cadous, but to go up a 

ii'slaiicase, lliat'saiio luiilier.' 


A FIRST LOVE AFFAIR. 


There w’as nuu h t ompany, ar.d. after her dHmt at 
:;;the age of sevtuUcen Milt*. Jaj)y was sought by many 
gin marriage. A in si lo\e alTair ^^i1h a lieutenant, 
■bime to nothing, b{:f\.'!-.e ‘ 1 was ;oo \oung. he was 
too poor/^ Altci tht' cuiding ol ihis romance the 


lieutenant disappeared from her life until the trial, 
when he came to give witness. Madame Steinheil 
thus describes this tragic return :— 

Then there enters a man with military bearing, whom I can 
hardly recognise, but whose voice, when be lakes the oath, 
sends a thrill through my broken frame. T recognise him 
now. . . It is Shen'er, the friend of my youth, my fiance for a 
few months, luy first love . . . over twenty years ago ! 1'ears 
come into my eyes, and I hide my head between my hands. . . 
Jleaiicort ! ... My beloved father. . . T'he avenue of chestnut 
trees . . . our meetings . , . our charming, innocent idyll. M. 
ShelTer, softly, sadly, tells the story of our beautiful, our sweet 
romance. . . I was eighteen then, and (he happiest girl on earth, 
wdth a devoted mother and the best of all fathers. . . And the 
young lieutenant loved me, and I U^ved him, . . Tdfe was beau* 
I if 111, and the future stnile<^l on me. . . And lliere stands my 
fiance ... I have not .seen him for over twenty years. 

MARRIAGE. 

Aft(‘rvv,irds there came into her life M. Sleiubeil, 
a y oung artist, nephew of Mcissonicr, and the acquaint¬ 
ance culminated in a marriage, litth' distinguished by 
affection on citluT side. A movt; was made to Paris, 
where tlui early* days of tlie married couple were 
embittered by the prestuue of M. Sl(‘inheirs sister, 
who ruled the household. A daughter was born, to 
the joy of Madame Steini.eil, and shortly^ af1(*r, 
liliandoning her first idea of divorce, the mma^e 
('ontinued ort a basis of mutual ttilcrance, all con¬ 
tentious questions being desalt with by letters ! 

MADAME STEINHElT.’s SAI.ON. 

Now began the lirilliant period of Madame Sleinheir.s 
life, when she po.ssessed a. salon and knew wdiat is 
usually called le iota Paris :— 

I cntertairu;d a great deal, gave p.aities, concerts, dinners. 
1 held II reception once ;i week, and helwcen two and 
seven, throe to four hundred persons would pass through 
the salons of the villa in the Impasse Konsin. There came 
statesmen and tliplomalisls, famous authors iiinJ famous com¬ 
posers, generals and admirals, scientists an<l officials, liusineS'; 
magnates and great finaiicieis, state councillors, exj)lorcrs, men 
with historic: names, men wdio werc^ making naiiu;sfor themselves, 
and judges—a whole body of judges . . . 'I’lu* JVirisiaii life, 
brilliant md exhausting, strenuous and arlificlal, was above all 
intoxicaiing, and I needed such intoxication . . . The wit, 
the culture, the taste, the flights of fancy of so many men ancl 
women around me, their enthusiasms, tlieir sympathy, their 
conversations, their qualitic.s, and even iJicii defects, became 
necessary to me. 

1 took a pas.sionate interest in people, in things, in events ; 
J. studietl mnsic, art, even politics, and niy life from that time 
belonged to my daughter and to society. 

WHY THE SALON SUCCEEDED. 

'Fhe .success of the salon w'ns not only based upon 
the attraction of Madame Steinheil, but upon lier 
cmouragenicnt of the ideas and ideals of all who 
came :— 

Many foreigners came to the Impasse Konsin, but I found 
that the Trench had the most enthusiasm, spontaneity, and 
originality of thought. My friends said what they meant and 
meant what they said, and what is more, they had ideas 
and knew how to think things out ancl express themselves, 1 
encouraged the explorer to speak of his travels, the officer of 
the army of his men, the artist of art, the lawyer to talk of 
interesting cases, tlie scientist to describe his latest researches or 
discoveries. 

From the Pre-sidenf of the Republic to Camille 
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Groult, the only niiin I ever met who could talk 
romantically of laj)ioca, ric e, spices or saL^o/’ all felt 
that they were welcome and that they inten'sted : 

There came to my house unknown geniuses un<l famous 
mediocrities, and I gently urged the former to make use of 
the latter. 

THE SALON NEUTRAL OROUND. 

The brilliant and the gay of all nations thronged to 
the salon, and even in the heated days of the Dreyfus 
agitation it was neutral ground, altliough there were 
times when the hostess was “ unalde to prevent 
impassioned duels of words, in -which there showed 
hardly a sign of tolerance or of human sympathy.” 
In this connection, the memoirs recall how wlten 
Madame Steiriheil asked her old friend Francois 
Coppee why he rlid not come to see her, he replied 
hesitatingly :— 

“ All ! my friend, Td love to mil on you as in tiie past, luit 
the tiou])lc is there are too many T >rcyfusards in your sa/on 

By an amusing coincidence, Zola called that very day, hut 
he only remained a little while. 

“ To my regret, 1 must go, Madame.’* v\nd lie added in a 
low, coiitidenlial voice : “ Tlie fact is there are too many Anti- 
Dreyfusards here.” 

CRniClSAl BY NATTONAiaTV. 

Madame SteinheiTs criticisms of her various gue.sts, 
classed l)y nationality, are cjuite searching :— 

T had several Dutch friends. Tlie ladies dres.sed simply, 
though dearly, and were somewhat narrow-minded ; and, 
apparently, iheir one gri.al care was to be that is, comme 

it faut, “good form ” with just a touch of cull lire. They talked 
constantly of their homes at the Hague or Amsterdam, with 
such pride and even fire, that I woiulered how they could have 
left Holland at all. I knew some Swiss folk who talked of 
Kngene Rambert as of a very great poet, and of Sccrelaii as the 
last metaphysician . . . 

1 received several ('lermans, whom 1 learned lo know at once, 
and many .Knglish people whom it took months lo make out 
. , . Imt it was often worth it . . . and there was a very 
distinguished (diinaman who had become my friend because, as 
he pul it : “ You are one of the few women who liavi? never 
stared at me wdlh wonder or curiosity, who have never asked 
me indi.sereet questions, and who have never begged me to sign 
my name and titl(‘in ail aiilograph-book . . . * and in Chinese, 
jdease.’ ” As a matter of fact, T never j)Osscsscd an aulograph- 
i)ook, and tliat is prt>bal»ly tlie reason why I have .so many 
letters from great men and “celebrities.” 

1 reiiK’iidier a great .Muscovite ollicial, who out evening left 
the drawing loom to reliirn into the dining-room, where he 
rapidly cmplietl not only every bolilc and tlteanier, but aJ.so the 
glasses of my forty gue-jt-s, even llu'Se gl.isscs v. jjich eontaine*! 
only a few drops of wine, lie full dea*! drunk, and had to be 
carried to the garden, where a laihvay director and die Minister 
of I’liblic InsliTU tion played the hose on his head. 

P'iflecn minutes later ite was iiack in the rlrawing-rocmi, aiul 
captivating us all by his sober, vivid,ami extremely cleai-sighteil 
account of the |)oliiical situation of Europe from the Russian 
Government’s standpoint. ! 

WHO WEK 1:. PK1:KP.KKK1) ? 

Of all these loreigners, my syniiiathy went out, above all, lo 
the Russians, because I lound them brave, intelligent, and kind ; 
to the Americans on account of their slraighttorwardness, and 
their delightful disregard of convtMilionalities ; and to the 
English, because of their healthy minds and their stolidity, 
which w^as often refreshing .and sooiliing to me in my rest¬ 
less life. 

I have been ciilicisod because 1 .sometimes received men and 
women whose staiuhird of inoraiity w^as not of the Ingliest. . , . 
But in Paris, if yon wore* to receive only paragons of virtue, you 


would, indeed, receive very few people. Ves, theie came lo 
my house men \\ln).s<* talk wt iit a little linllu r than 1 eouM 
Jiave wishcal, and ladies whose iniiids wtrre ni>i j>iire a.s tlu^ 
transjiarent gems they wi»re in proUi.sion, . . . riieie came to 
the villa in the liiqiasse Kon.>in people who writ.- ingeniously 
romantic, wickedly chiMish, and recklessly uncunveiilional *, 
but wdiatever their moral .shoricomings, they were never dull. 
And that is :i great deal. 

THE GUESTS WHO UlO NOP MATTER. 

And Ihclt wt^ havf the drop of gall, the result of 
overknowledge of human ('liaraeter, based upon the 
revelations of former “ IriiMids,” in the 15 000 pages 
ul the t/oss/^r of the interrogatories during those later 
555 da)’s in prison :— 

To ilcal at length with all the politicians, functionaries and 
diplomats I have known is beyond tlie .scope f>f this book. 
Besides, vi;ry few’ aim.mg lliosi- holders of imj.K>itant oliices 
really did “mailer” or did achieve anything beyond their 
ambition- which w'as, of course, money and promotion, till 
llicy c(»nld leach no higlier in llndr jjarlicular sphere of 
activity, when their only ihoiieht Ix’caiiie that of “retaining 
oftice!” 

I*.\R I noLln II.I.UMIN'KS ITIK WoKI.o! 

J SOCHI becami; acquainted with the mrjjorily of well-known 
painters and sculptors in I'laiice. Among otlicrs, I often 
visited Bartholdi in Ids studio, 'Tlie s< ul])lor of the colossal 
statue of “Liberty rilumiiuiling the World,” on Jjedloo’s 
Island in Xew \’ork llaiboiir, was an ohl fiieiktl ol my 
husband. He was a man of keen intellect and had much . 
originality of thoiiglit, but hi:, conceit was as etdossal as his 
famous statue. .Sliowing me •mee the sni.'dl moib.d of 
“ l.iherly,” he said (|uietlv : 'Hie Anieileans believe that it is 
Liheriy that illumines the world, but, in Kaiiiy, it is my. 
genius.” 

I never mot a man quite as nalmally ami uneonseiously 
conceited, excqiting perliaps a certain Orientalist, who was . 
as learned as he was celebrated. L lenijmla.'r meeting him 
once at the InstHut. He wor«’ the gnen uniforin and the 

sw'ord of a memlK-r of the Inytitui, and on lii.s breast thtae 
slioTie a nias.s of orders, lie ptjinled out (o im' with his 
parchment-like forefinger, “ A'ou see. this little tidng here,” he 
wliisi)crc<l ; “ there are l.»ut three I\mo|»eans wlio have the right . 
to wear it, one emptaur, one king and -mysell. , . . I don’t 
attach the slighlesl iiiijxulam (' lo it.” And, h.a\ing me, he 
W'ent oH to tell cNactly the s.nm* thing lo all. 

A M.E1S.S(.INTER A N E( I )T'H :. 

Of Mi‘issoni(*r. her hiisbiind. who was the ni'phew of 
the great artist, told her liie lollowing iiiiecdote :— 

“ Aleissonier was very small, siiiallt.-r evem than 1 am, and 
his dimiiuilive stature was c|uite a trial to him. He came often .: 
t<* my stiulio.s, and 1 believe lie liked me chicllv because 1 ain'; 
small. He would sil on my sLjnl, examine a pii tiin; on which 
1 WMs w'orkiiig, glance at my model, caress his long wdiite beard, 
ami say, ‘It's fine . . . Imt somt how I flon’t see things as you 
do. 'I’here seems to be somelhing wrong with the perspcaAive. 

. . , I )h ! I have it. I forgot you are very small. J must 

sUKip in order lo see like you. Give me a low'er stool . . 

And he chuckled with glee.” 

KING Edward's irench. 

Ainong.st other notaliles, Madame Steinlieil met 
King Edward, then Frinee of W ales, several times :— 

He a.sketl me one clay, quite unexpectedly, what 1 thought of 
bis French. “Your 1 Jighiiess,” I replied, “speaks our lan¬ 
guages unusually w'cll-” 

“ J' or one who is not French.” 

“ For one who is not always in France. But, jx.ahajis, your 
Highness speaks it loo graiimiatieiilly.” 

“I .see,” said (lie I'riiice cheerliiily , “my French is too 
perfect to be . . . perfect.” 

His power of observation ami his memory were .nnaziiig. 
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He once recaHod every detail about; the dress which I had worn 
at a certain performaiue at the opera, where T had been seated 
exactly opposite his box, and then pro<'eede!d to describe the 
diadem ol a friend of mine who had sat near me at the same 
gala performance. Ho explained that he sn nnuli admired the 
original design that he had had ji similar one inatle for a wed- 
cling j)rescnl. He then spoke of mu-ie, knowing how 1 loved 
music, and further astounded me by naming, during the con¬ 
versation, nearly all ' he items of the prograiMHic on that night. 

He had a charming sense ol humour, and I reiiiember him 
i saying: “ In France, I enjoy myself, look round, and talk ; in 
- Germany, 1 oh.serve and let others talk; in Engkand... I shan’t 

■ tell you what J do in England. J should Ix! divulging Stale 
i secrets! ” 

■ . At a great garden parly at tlie llritish Embassy 
an eminent Englisli ]H‘rs<>nage, mentioning the fact 

; that the Embassy was iormerly the house of the 
;> notorious Pauline lh»rgluse, added :—“ Doii^t )'OU 
; think there is something pitjuant in the fact that tlie 
' Ambassador of stern a-iid solemn Old England lives in 
the house which once belonged to a famous crowned 
S courtesan ? '' 

V nONNAT, IMASSKNKT AND COPPl^K. 

Amongst the I'Yent hmcn who frequented the salon 
vOf Madame Stein hcil— 

k ^ Three meii stand out ju faithful and trusted friends—three 
■; luen wonderfully gifted am. yet womlerfully modest, three men 
It with golden hearts and lofty minds: Bonnat, the painter; 
I’t-Massenet, llie cc>ni]x)ser ; and Coppee, the poet. . . . Bounat 
tworked in silence. Jit did not think it necessary to make his 
’ model talk so as to get at his, or her, “psychology,*^ hut was 
: satisfied witli painting what he saw. In this, he reminded me 
of Rodin, the greatest sculptor since Michelangelo, whom I 
ivouce heard say : “ the artist cannot improve upon nature, and 
j; Life is Beauty.*’ 

. Massenet, the composer of ManoHy Thais, Sapho, Werther, 

: and so many other delightful operas, did me, for many years, 

■ the great honour of calling him.self iny “ respectful, obedient, 
:,and faithful accompanist.** I always found him whimsical, 

enthusiastic, iniscliicvous, and fond of jokes. As he entered 
: ndiy salon, at some crowded reception, he would wave aside the 
; valet about to announee his name, and shout in a stentorian 
voice : “Massenet !*’... Once he added “Grand Oflicer of 
the Legitiii of Honour, author of a score of operas, member of 
several academies!” He said himself: “I am a composer, 
that’s tnu? and I can*t help it, but .at the same time I love fun 
and youth, and boys of sixty arc incorrigible.” 

Fran(;ois (’oppee, an old comrade of my luishand*s and one 
of my “ faithful,*'as ho called himself, lived close to us and 
often came in to liave a chat, to look at the flowers in my 
V winter garden,*’ or to listen to music. 

One day, when Rcyer, the composer of Sigurd was jircsent, 
he remarked that music w as not only the most sociological and 
popular of arts, it was also the easiest. “ I could not play a 
chord, Imt I feel sure that it is easier to express onc’.s self in 
music than in written w-ords. ...” 

Reyer decreed : “It is quite as difficult to frame a melody as 
to frame a sonnet.” But Coppee refused to believe it, and 
going to the piano, he .struck a note mightily. “That’s a wair- 
cry,” he exelaiinc*d ; then louclied the same note gently, “And 
that’s melancholy,” and jdaying it once more as softly as pos- 
suble, “And that’s n. L’cric : Music is .above all W'onderful 
because it is so siniph?! It was a mere sally on iiis jiart, and 
Reyer laughed heartily. 

ZOLA, G(/ ^RMET AND OBSERVER. 

f*-Madiinic Stciiiheil us the following character 

portrait of Zola^ with whom .slie once lutd a discussion 
on the peasants of France, .casing : 1 have loved 

t^e peasants.” only to have the reply, “ I have ol)served 


The author cf the “ Roujon-Macqiiarts ” w'as manly and 
brave, besides being an able, if unsympathetic, novelist, but he 
had, to my knowledge, one little failing—he disliked talent in 
others, and one weakness—he w^as a gourmet. Therefore, on 
sthe two or three occasions when he dined with us, I arranged 
a menu which. Brillat .Savarin would have endorsed, and took 
care not to invite any other writer, /ola lacked in conversation 
what he lacked in his writing—<lelicacy, refinement, lightness. 
He w.as heavy, ponderous, and rather aggre.ssive. I tca.sed him 
one day : “ How is the chase after human documents going 
on ? ” I asked. 

“ Quite well, madame. I hunt my quarry everywhere and 
all day long. Human documents, slices of life, searching 
charactcr-studics, that is all (here is in literature.” 

“But what of the writer’s personality ? Is that of no account 
whatever ? ” 

“ It .shouldn’t be. I try to eliminate my personality from 
my hooks ...” 

“Ami don’t you succeed ?” I asked. 

“ I have the misfortune of being possessed of a temperament 
which I cannot altogether get rid of, alas ! ” came the pompous 
reply. 

A BON MOT BV HENNKR. 

Amongst the “faithful” I must not forget to mention 
Henner, “ the great painter of the flesh,” as he called himself 
in one of his rare poetic moments, . . , 1 never knew Henner 

to l)c embarrassed. We treated him like a ineiubcr of the 
family, arwl one day, wishing lo make him understand that his 
nails were really too grimy, I asked him whether lie wished to 
wash liis hands before dinner. 

He looked at his nails, understood, and quietly s.aid : “I am 
in mourning for Alsace .and Tx>rraine.” 

THE MKETING WTTH rfXTX EAURE. 

This life, busy with social duties and emptinesses, 
continutxl for over fifteen years, from marriage to the 
crime of May 30th, 1908. Madame Steinheil, the 
envied and sought-for, had her moments when .she 
‘‘ loathed the artificiality of Parisian life,” but, 
naturally enough, she continued to enjoy it. The 
culminating moment of her life, from a worldly point 
of view, was w^hen she became “ the friend and 
confidante of Felix Fan re, elected President of the 
Republic in January, 1895.” She thus describes her 
first introduction, when, on a visit to the Alps, sh(‘ and 
her husband met Felix Faure, there for manoeuvres :— 

There, below me, wjis a group of men, and one of them, 
we.aring a red shirt, a brown suit, yellowish gaiters, and a white 
6lW/, looked up at me and said something I could not hear. 1 
believe he asked whether he should stop to be photographed. 
I failed to recognise the President of the Republic and liis suite. 
But shortly afterwards an oflicer came to a.sk whether M. and 
Mine. Steinheil would lunch with the President. 

QUEEN OF BARIS. 

Matters progressed rapidly. Felix Faure visited the 
hoiLse of the Impasse Rou.sin, Madame Steinheil was 
overwhelmed with invitations to the Elysee, flowers 
rained upon her, while to her daughter the infatuated 
Pre.sident sent ‘‘a perfect doll, with a complete 
trousseau, exactly the .same as 1 am sending to the 
Tsar’s daughter.” Tlie acquaintance .soon developed 
and Madame Steinheil became a political adviser to 
the President, meeting him almost every day, either in 
the Hois or at the Elysee:— 

A new life began for me ; my role of confidante had its 
difficulties .and even its dangers, but it liad a w^onderful fascina¬ 
tion. My sa/on was now more crowxled than ever before. 

She then began her reign as “ Queen of Paris,” 
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warning the President against dangerous mistakes, 
prev^enting him from appointing to responsil>le 
positions men whom she judged dangerous or unsuitable 
—rendering valuable aid, because :— 

JsTo man is inscrutable to a woman, especially when that 
woman is devoted to one whom she has decided to help, and 
she is supposed to care for nothing more essential than music, 
flowers, dross or success. 

SIDELIGHTS ON FKLIX FAURK. 

The memoirs give some interesting sidelights upon 
Faure as President, and generally upon the thankless 
rifle of elected head of the French Republic :— 

The l*residcnt had a very high notion of liis office, hut 
frequently complained of his limited powers. 

‘“And yet,” 1 once told him, “you appoint your Ministers, 
the nomination of all ofticials rests with you, and you control 
the Army and Navy. ...” 

“Yes, hilt to what extent? . . You Fay 1 control the Navy ! 
But 1 know for a fact that nearly all the powder in the maga¬ 
zines of our battleships is defective, that the armour-plating of 
those battleships has not the thickness that was orderetl- ' which, 
of course, means thousands of pounds to the swindlers I —and 
that the boilers are iilmo.st worthless ! . . . I have lo.st my 
temper and more than once come down on them all like a ton 
of bricks, but things have not been altered. A President is 
blit a figure-head ! ” 

He loved to talk of naval matters. “ I share Ddeasse’s 
views,” he said once. “Knghind is the great*enemy, because 
England is the great naval power and is so close to our shores 
and our harbours. Unless we make friends with luigland, we 
must find the best way to harass her, in case of war. And I 
can see notliiiig better than reviving the old right of privateering 
and Imilding small but extremely fiist craft, large enough to 
c.arry a great deal of fuel, so as to be able to remain a long 
lime at sea without rej)lcnishing their bunkers. We must l:>c 
able to destroy the commerce of England, to starve her. To 
avoid important naval cngagenjents and vamjiiish the enemy in 
immherless skirmishes, that shoiikl lie our aim. We liave 
neither the means nor the ability England possesses of building 
extensively and rapidly.” 

“ Quite so,” said Felix Faure; “but as my friend Admiral 
J*'ournier says, the only way to mak'c France powerful from a 
naval standpoint is to supply her with a unique fl(?el, as regards 
efllciency and iniml:>cr, of torpedo-boats, destroyers, and .sub¬ 
marines.” 

Felix Faure was less a statesman than a business man, Jle 
greatly admired the way in which the English managed their 
Colonies: “'ITieirs pay; ours don’t. We laugh, alas! at the 
ideas and customs of the natives. Wliy don’t we imitate tlie 
luiglish or the Dutcli ? But there, we never had any respect 
for other people’s notions t)r convictions.” 

“ It is 11(1 tun to be a Prosid(Mit.” he siglu^d. “ I am deprived 
of music. . . . Of course, the band of llie Republican Guard 
plays at dinner-parties at tht* Elysec, and there is the Opera, 
and .... tlu^ Miirsidllaise, wherever I go, but 1 seldom, if 
ever, hear the music 1 love, chamber music, or a simple song, 
sung at the piano ! ” 

“Do you know,'Mic asked me, “that they'are singing a 
song on the boulevards about the wliilc 1 wore at the 

Alpine fnananivres ? ” 

“I suppose they are comparing \i to llenii IV.’s famous 
white plume, M. It* l’iesi«lent,” a young olhcor sugg(.*sted. 

“ No ... 1 wish they did. . . . There’s nothing histo¬ 
rical about the song. Still, it is an advertisement, and even 
presidents need rklamc, . . . It is a very caustic but still very 
jolly song.” 

MEMOIRS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 

The President and Madame Steinhcil wrote the 
“ Memoirs of the Third Republic ” secretly, on 


foolscap which 1 boiighi myself, lot the President 
knew that liis stationery wns rouninl 

Everything went into these “ Memoiis,” which were already 
assuming bulky proportions : I he evolution of the internal and 
llm foreign policy of France, llu* Franco-Unssiaii Alliance, the , 
secret story of the Dreyfus afiair, the schemes ol the various > 
Pretenders to the throne of Franco. There were details on 
finaiu'ial problems, colonial expansion, arniaments, electoral 
systems, Administration, the Army ard the Navy. . . 

To have been co-author of these Mt'inoirs must > 
have b(‘en to make oneself so dangerous a persori j 
that, while it was probable that an early death might 
occur, it was etqually diflicult to be sentenced to death 
in public. No ! not even if on(‘ hud been accused of J 
tlie death of a husliand and a mother ! 

FASHODA. 

Of politics there is little save in so far as they directly;'| 
and intimately touched Felix Faure. Fashoda an^-| 
the Tlreyfus case both contributed to the ending 
Felix Faure’s life. Russia refused her aid 

“ Witte said V'ranee slujvild avoid all uars just now, and;^ 
above all a v\ar with England ; .'ind I knew whal he meant:^ 
However, \sc. shall sie vluMlier Russia will assist or not, . 

Count Muravieff soon answered that question in thCf J 
negative, and we tlien have an interesting at count 
a scene in the Klysee :— 

A l.arg(^ map of the w’orld is unloldcd on the PresidenPi'i| 
table, tie irritably wipes out the pencil mark lie made a 
days ago at the spot on the Indian bonier where he thought-J 
Russia might perhaps attack India, 'riittre are other blue|| 
marks on either side of the Channel, in the Mediterranean, 
Africa. . . . Eor a long time we bend over the map and talk. 

A few days later— 

A mounted municipal giiardsm.an lirings me a large envelope:^! 
from the President. It is a copy of runth^ iht. /amous Eondort'p 
satirical journal. On tlie cover, Felix Faun; has w'ritten 

Ma chirc amiCy please look at tills sluiimdul insult to Francoii|| 

on the Fahlioda question.” J open the pa|)er and 

cartoon by Sir John Tennicl. \’es, it makes one’s blood boil,,^ 

I reply to the President--“ You are right. It is vulgar a^f 

despicable. The French arc refiMed and witty ; the Englisfilfj 

are blunt and h.Tve merely what they call a ‘ s(^nse of huraour,J| 

Count Afiiraviidf told yon that an Alrican swamp is not worth; ^ 

war ; I wish to add, ‘still less a ear toon.’ ” SJ 

■ ■ 

I/aFFAIRE DREYFUS. 

W'ith regard to Dreyfus, lu'lix Faure had no dou^^ 
that he was guilty. He said t<j Madame Steinheil 

“ If the affair is re-opened, we shall never sec the end of 
a revision would bring chaos and perhajis even civil w'ar in il^'^ 
wake. Dreyfus w'as guilty. K we are firm all this agitation titvif 
his favour will subside, order will be restor(?d and France 
bri'alhe again.” 

Felix Faure meant well, but lacked foresight. 

As the tide in favour of revision rose .steadily‘Felix 
Faure became more and more disgusted andS 
indignant. “ It unsettles him, it crushes him/’ b(S;;i 
keeps repeating; “everything is changed.” Madame^ 
Steinhcil relates how the President meditated a 

and how she dissuaded him from disappearing,;; 
on a yacht for a week, while 

ihosi’ who art? responsible ftjr the present state tjf afFainij, 
extricate themselves as last they can from the disgracelul 
position in which they have placed theniscives. 1 
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I'f-Mx fauke’s death. 

v The Mi(lfl(Ti death of lU‘li\ Fatire, a \v.\v hours after 
•she hud been with him, remains for Madame Steinheil 
; a mystery. Whatever the real reason, the Anti- 
' Dreyfusards aceuse her of being tiie cause of the 
President’s deatli, Ivinting that sh(‘ w'ms in the pay of 
th(J Dre^'fusards. Hut at that ti?ne, with opinions 
::overheated, everyone w'as accused, d'he death of the 
President and the undercurrent of accusation produced 
a marked change in Madame St(‘inheirs position. 'Die 
salon wa.s no longer (Towded. and the “ ordeal was 
■ worse wlien 1 went to other liouses. When I entered 
sa crowded drawing-room all (yes were turned on me 
'ind a sudden luish fell, wrapping me as in a cloak ” :— 

Why WHS I so anxious tu rclurii lo niy ohJ posiiion nong 
iihfc men aiifl women of Taiis ? . . . liecaiise iny rep ion 

■was al shikc. VVlualK r I like it or no!, wlietlier the ta: 
^feasible or almost iinp<issi!)U.;, I iiatl to battle and to conqi 
-■And T (lid conquer, ('alinnny, the most elusive and dan 
':j6neiny tlial a woman may havt to fac«^, was routed i»d 

<«ome six mor after Ih' death of President h'aure niy 


ceptions were more largely attended than ever. 1 had tested 
all those wdio claimed to be my friends and found they were 
sincere. Jii (^fticial circles iny influence had not waned, and I 
was able to render services to many as in the past. 

TO BE PITIED OR TO BE ENVIED. 

But the glory had departed, and until the coming 
of the cause ckUbre Madame Steinheil’s social path led 
rather to sordid obscurity than to public applause. 
A wonderful woman, who lias produced a remarkable 
book; but. a book which must have been a hundred 
times more enthralling before, necessarily, many of the 
most interesting passages were sub-edited. Even now, 
however, it is a unique human document which makes 
us forgiv(‘ the fart tliat it is also a pamphlet against 
the present methods ol P'rench law. For though in 
prison so long, she was never under sentence : she was 
eventually acquitted. But what of Madame Steinheil 
in her English home, never able to forget all the 
details, even the most minute, of her past life—is she 
to be pitied or envied } 


THE BROWNING CENTENARY. 


In the Fortnightly Rcvieiv Alfred Noyes conlribuLcs 
SA poem )f twelve stanzas, ‘‘For the Centenary of 
;Ilobert Browning, May 7th, 1912.” Addressing the 
Ipoct as “ Singer of hope for all the world,” he adjures 
j^dhim to come back to England, for “ (uid is not in His 
?:|ieaven to-day, and with thy (-ountry naught is 
bright ” 

Hut llmii, whose thought, profoiuul and ])Lire, 
iV Moved like one intricate \v(>rld, sublime 

With wheeding systems, through the obscure 
f: Uidulhomed skies of l.ite and Time. 

O' 

Across the. I);irk <liilsl flash the Light. 

Hack to its primal Poiint above. 

No laclle. flalti-rcr.s of the lunir 
i' Dale mock the splendour of Ihy full hnpo, 

W hose imiilclad words in rugged ])ow'er, 
jM;irchod up, not down, the Avernian slo|>e. 

tv. 

Vs’ No >,lialIow hearts dare find 'Ihy faith 

' Shallow ! I)eep, deej^'r than the sea, 

Abido the Love that stormed through lleath, 

Jj’ And laid liold on J'ilernily. 

^ Urowmnc. anu AVordsworth. 

i Also in the Forliiigtilly Revieiv Mr. H. C. Mincliin 
fes^mpares lirowning und Worclswortl Ho laments, 
:'ihat partisan.ship shouh have made rowning pick 
itWordsworth a.s a model for “ I'he Lost Leader.” He 
liqtiotes Browning’.s remark that lie could not get 
|i&nthusiasm enough to cross tlie room if at the other 
t^end of it were VVordsworth, (nleridge, and Southey, 
^'in Utter life'Wordsworth’s poetry meant more to him. 
^.To Prof(^s<or Knight he wrote that he trt‘asiir(*d us 
f precious every poem written about, the first lorty years 


of AVordswortIvs life. Both Wordsworth and Browning 
sought to show “ tlic correspondency of the universe 
to Deity ” ; both unflinchingly upheld the doctrine of 
immortulit}’. Both hud a dislike of making public 
speeches :— 

The love of liberty ; the will to defend it, by whatever 
individuals or combinations it be assailed ; the desire to help 
others l)y teaching them to hcl]) themselves ; these time-worn 
principles were among those which we l)elieve to liave been 
most deeply prized by the social and political consciences alike 
ol William Wordsworth and of R(jberl Browning. 

A Literary 1 'rkasure. 

In the Cornhill for May M. A. Phillips dcscrilies a 
literary treasure- a slim, calf-bound volume of Ikown 
ing’s own copy of thir first (‘dition of “ Pauline, a 
PTagment of a Confession,” presented by him “ 'J'o 
my true friend, John Porster.” On almost every pagx! 
;tre notes in pencil by both John Stuart Mill arid John 
P\>r.^ier,and corrections and notes by Browning himself, 
which are in ink. It is indeed interesting to note the 
commendations and criticisms of John Stuart Mill, 
and Browning’s rejoinder. John Stuart Mill writes at 
the end that “ with (-onsiderable poetic powers, this 
writer seems to me posse.ssed with a more intcn.se and 
morbid self-consciousness than 1 ever knew in any 
sane human being. 1 should think it a sincere con¬ 
fession, though of a mo.st unlovable state, if the Pauline 
were not evidently a mere phantom. ... A mind in 
that state can only be regenerated by some new passion, 
and I know not what to wish him but that he may 
meet with a real Pauline.” 
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THK ETJiRNAL OTTKSTION, 

Is man the sport of the or is he master of his 
late ? Grunted tliat man is the noblest work of 
God/’ can he uttuin the full freedom of spirit which has 
been his aim through the ages ? World-old queries 
these, discussed in the forum, fought out in the held, 
and still wrestled with in the ])rivacy of men’s con¬ 
sciences. 'I’he kingdom of the flesh and the devil ” 
is still agitated by the psyche which persists in all 
strata of human society. The “ rude mechanical ” and 
the purse-proud continue in aj)parcnt indifferenc'c, 
but here and there a few men and women, soon to be 
an army, are developing a passion for a realisation of 
what life holds for mankind. 

This tenden(‘y is illustrated in irs varying shades 
in six l)ooks,* which can be best read and reviewed as 
a whole. Dilieririg in degrees of authorship rather than 
of inspiration, each represents tliat “ leavening of tlie 
lump ” necessary to a fuller development. 

hirst WT have Mr. Ikdlard with his l»oldlv cliallenging 
title, ‘‘Why does not (hxi Intervene?” As might 
be expected, he finds it diflicult to justify his choice of 
title, and he takes 375 pages to emphasise liis conclusion 
that the one thing needful is the love of Jesus (‘hrist. 
We lear Mr. iJallard preaches only to the converted. 

1 he author of “Voluntas Dei” strikes a l)roader 
note, and the mueh-harassed ( hristian w ill find amj)l(- 
eomfort in these pages. A pleasing harmony per¬ 
vades the text, from winch we must l)e content to 
make one extract “ In the (.'hristian salvation 
the word (lod shall increasingly lu'coine to hurvianitv 
the synonym for all jo\'. Health, genius, beauty and 
love shall well up in eacli lu-arl at tlie blessed 
Name, and all men shall instinciiveb' turn to high 
emprise.” 

Tllii: EXAMPLE OF TUE SAINTS. 

The^ belie\er will be still further heartened by 
Mr. Walmslev’s introduction to his “ h'ighlers and 
Martyrs lor the J'Vecdoni of Faith,” in whi< h he points 
the pn'sent generation to the high endeavour ol the 
early saints. His selection of y)ast heroes W ickliffe, 
Savonarola, Ifunyan, Wesley, and others wTo 
moved mountains' gives his words |)e(:uliar weight, 
for in these da\'s with so rieli a heritage of blessing we 
“ faint-hearts ” stumble at ever\' mol(‘Iiill, and do 
not n‘alis(‘ that “ the Tree (Turches have never vei 

♦ “ Why Does ^!ot (iod Intervene by Frank ILillard, 1). I), 
(Jfodder and Stoviohton.) 

“ Volnntas l)y the aiulior of “ f^o (dirislo et JM.elesi.i,” 

5s. net. (Maciiiil]an.) 

“Fighters and Martyrs for tlie Freedom of l’'aith,’' l»y l.nkc 
S. Walmsley. 3s. 6 ( 1 . net. (James Clarke and Co.) 

“The Chiireh and the New Age,” by Kev. lieiirv (.’arler. 
2s. 6d. net. (Jiodder and .Slougiilon.) 

“Problems of Men, Mind, and Morals,” by Finest Beirmi 
Jfax. 6s. net. ((xTanl Kicliards.) 

“'rhe Shaduw-iSliow,” by J. If. Caiile. 5s. net. (Metliiien 
and Co.) 


risen to the opportunity ol their lilieitv,” '1‘hcrtv 
is apathy where such liigli purpose should prevail, 
riiis brooding spirit oi stagnation is considerably , 
ruffled by Mr. ( ailtT in “ 'flie Cluirrli and the New , 
-\gt‘,'’ wlnVh presents a searching anabsisof causes and 
conditions of laller-day indilierence. We cordially 
re(ommend this little liouk to ( Imrehmen of all diMiomi* 
nations, and hope it may save them Irom their opinions 

slen‘()iy]ied even as “by knv (‘slablislied.'’ The 
(Imrch has done so much lor the individual,’ 
wlu'ii will it lace nalional problems in right down 
lashion ? Wt* must warn reaches, however, tiial Mr. ; 
Carter is somewliat blunt and apt to express his opinions 

he Ihink.s SfM'ialism good, and has ihc' temerity toy 
say so; m tlie saim* wav our author, as a (liristian* 
slrongl) holds lliat the ( liiin h should lead in all the 
affairs ol man. He says 

The New Age needs ilie < ImiicIl That is the first linth t(C 
gias]). Tlie power that f.e'.hinns liar allniisl, and makes hhn 
stiong to achieve, is in lier keeping. Her sacred charge is to 
(lei lare the wealth of the f'lijisl-naiiiit', and to iin|)art it, to pro*, 
claim ideal.s for Jlmvuiniiy, to i»iiige the life of man «jf the 
unrighleonsn(?ss: that rends and sl:iys, and to base th(.‘ world- ■ 
order on the hglileoiisness of Clod. 

T'lie corndalive li Lilb is tins : To meet, the needs of lIk! New* ■ 
Age the Clnireh nuist. l)e in closer fellowsliiji with t lod and 
men. Sh(! lecjuires a clear appreluaision ol llc^. W ill Im an age 
dominated by social coiu'eptions, and an intimacy with the poor 
and disinherited no less tree and consianl than her present 
intimacy with the well-to-do. L Afiairs go ill with the Church 
bec'ause these essentials, in no small measure, are lacking. A 
fresh vision oMlu llidy W ill, with a. (jiiii kent‘d sensitiveness to 
Imman suffering and vsnuig, will lead to a je-l)aplisin of the 
Clnist-spirit. 'Then once again the Clmreli will (read with reso¬ 
lute purpose the W ay of I .de, leading the crusades of the ^ 
ikavenly Kingdom; h)r vision l>eg(rls inililaney, the uprising 
of believing sons of Cod against the things of shame, 

'rn-(lav is llic day of tlie tinu'serv i‘i, and if the. 

C hurch is to count in the future :— .• 

She must oppos«.’ a (iue l*ioj)lieiie Witness to the fixlse, ' 
rejeciing ifie assumption that iii juivate lile, in cijmineree, or in 
jjoiilics, numey inieiesisean ever be; suj^ei ioi to (hose of morality, ' 
and jU'Seiting, cm tlje eonliuty, lise uiitlioiily <»f social justice, 
and the obligations o( biotheiiy 

Mr. (Virtcr makes out :i strong c.is(‘. nud in the face 
of deedining Church mcmlicrshij) it is linn^ lor plain 
s|)caking. 

TliK APOSTLE OF THE ELTLRK OF SOCIALISM. 

Alter the idealist (dines tlie rationidisl, and the 
appi:il IS tu (hf reason and not to tlie lieart in the oalm 
critieol papes of Air. Hdlorl liax. wlio has lost nothing 
of Ins -rrip in “ I’roblems of Men,, Alind and Aforals.” 
Here the standjKiint, has i.han.aed ; for Air. J!ax the 
(bnreh has no place, no el.hiial value. 'I’o him the 
Catholic Church is the “ Derelict of the Ages," and to 
associate tlie ideals ol Socialism with Chri.stian in¬ 
tolerance, unthinkable ! .Mr. Hellort Itax's writinit 
is never eomnionplaee : and altliou.uii he ha.s nothing 
hut |)laiu words for plain men. he is no drdi matcriali.st: 
at heart, and. condemning ihi' ))revarieation of the 
politician, does not hesitate to assume the mantle of 
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Ijihe prophet, rcritin*; his credo with no uncertain 
koi<‘o : 

havo too imidj hiith in fht* futurf.'of SodaJism tort^arcl such 
irtH as these as lurcfssnry or <J(!siral)lo. Socialism is destinerl to 
iCon(|uer and, in its conquest, it will assuredly sujitrsedc the 
iThronc, tlur Jlearth, and the Altar in the lorms in which they 
;havc existed in history nnd survive at the present time. It will 
^siss;tiredly make an end of the narrow views on these subjects 
j^ill larjfely obtaining, as of the inslitiilions themselves as at 
ipresent'existin;^ ; and in I heir place will arise oilier social forms 
;aTJd other conce])tioiis more cemsistent with the realisation of 
that Freedom, Justice, and Brotherhood which is, after all, ilie 
'd'bical standard that Socialism imhdds before the eyes of men 
)ancl by the virtue of wdiich it makes apjieal to their hearts. 

A UOT-(;()SPETXKK OK EMPIRE. 

I- The mes.sage of these five books is openly and 
confessedly one of t^onv (rsion to opinions and faiths 
Orthodox or heterodox ; hut the reader, in tak‘riL: up 
The Shadow Sh(jw.” hardly suspects that a “ sting 
will be found in the tail.'' Apfiarenll)' Mr Curie has 
JiO axe to grind, iuid 
his yarns to sueli 
iood purjxise that lor 
pOo pages we siiare 
growing affec" 
lion the pleasures and 
j^ins of jonrneyings 
||i far-away lands, 
j^hen,hey presto ! at 
Chapter XI. the hot- 
jjospeller of enipiri. 

^nd eugenics is upon 
Us. Mr. Curie takes 
eis his text the won Is ^ 

Mine own people,” 
iind his winged w ords 
will piereeand wound 
the patriotic [iriti.sher, 

>yho takes everything 
lor granted in this 
the l)est of all pos- 
ssible w'orlds.” Mr. 
ipurle is a cv nic, but 
he castigates with 
vigorous purpose ; he 
is cruel to he kind. 

JHls world wide* wari- 
;derings liave given 
Jhim an insight into somt? phases of mission-w'ork 
3^ong the (ontented heathen, and in a few trenchant 
isentenccs he passes in review^ the conditions of 
^^rkers at home. 

To Mr. (iirle. as to Mr. Carter, the Church has 
■Jerome the chaplain of the middle i lass, and there is 
?!ittle mincipg in his words :. 

J: Religion, as wc hav<! <;vol\Tfl it, is become a flabby thing, 
yit is a crcwl for the wc11-U>-l1o, a crcctl of the tall hat, whos 
Votaries ilare not peer below the surface of things. We ar 
iCpncerned with the .supernatural, with miracles, with thi 
Gods who are one God ; scornful of science, we li e;it sin and 
misery as casual fnctors, removable by prayer, and ignore tl 
reign of law through which we move from birtli to death. 

These half-a-dozen books present at least as many 
points of view ; and yet there i.s a dominant note of 


unrest, of .suspended hope and ideals yet to be attained. 
'Fhe Christian apologist prays that his plea may be 
regarded by “ them that pass by/' the so<ial worker 
looks for some movement in the dry bones, and the 
critic and cynic alike .say frankly that Cliristians 
arc self-deceived, yet even their v earnings are but an 
added proof that the world-soul greatens with the 
centuries.” 

IRELAND THE ISIIMAEL. 

Once again Ireland demands a bearing, and the brief 
is in part presented in three lx;)oks, all serious in tone 
and matter as indicating that at last we come to busi¬ 
ness. 1 'he plact! of honour must hti given to Lord 
Eversley’s (iladslone and Ireland (Methuen and Co. 
los. 6d. net). “ Always a policy and never a plan ” 
might well epitomise Engli.sh methods in Ireland, and 
Gladstone’s heroic efforts to solve the diili('ulty by 
heroic methods is the exception that proves a too-long 
standing rule. Lord Eversley’s position as one of Mr. 
Gladstone's henchmen enables him to speak w'ith the 
necessary authority, altliough little that is new is 
allowed to transpire in this somewhat sombre narrative. 
The predominant partner is at iast, let us hope?, on the 
high way to conversion, and it is possible that Lord 
Eversley's solemn presentment of recent history may 
help some doubters to a contrite heart. In all honesty 
we do not think an} form of history will effect much 
where the logic of events lias failed for centuries, and 
when England tardily consigns to the taxpayers across 
the St. George's Channel the task (and duty) of full 
self-government, the full process of exhaustion will 
have rendered any other course impossible. Ireland 
must ever remain the blot on Englancrs (\sciilcheon, 
even after, as we hope, Lord Everslcy will liave the 
congenial task of recording the final vindit ation of his 
old chief’s “ leap in the dark.” 

'J’he contribution of Mr. Hume Williams, K.C., M.P. 
— .W Short Uisiory of the Irish Parlianient (Cassell. 
IS. net) is a concise history of the Irish Parliament, 
and (juiU* timely in the ecliicative task of the next 
few months, as is also another edition of Mr. Parry 
O’Prien’s Dublin Castle and ihe Irish People (Kegan 
Paul and Co. 3s. 6d. net), which is penned without 
any of that prejudice which the very name of the 

Castle” suggests to those within and without the 
]3alc. We feel sure that the task of future historians 
will be a labour of love without that measure of hate 
which ha.s embittered the outlook of so many who 
have attempted to realise the woes of the island of 
misery. 

THE FOUR^FH ES^J’ATE ?»-THE FIRS 1 \ 

In The Supremacy of Public Opinion (The Century 
Press. 2 S. 6d. net) Quisque ” advances the obvious 
argument that the Press is one of the most valuable 
instruments of public service, lacking only official 
recognition to enable it to fulfil its highest useful¬ 
ness to the State. 'Fhe author’s argument may 
be summarised in the axiom, No Press, no 
Empire ! ” And he has many true things to say 
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MmytB A SECOND DOZEN «»yw 

VOLUMES OF 

THE 

6^ PEOPLE’S 6^ 

“ BOOKS “ 

A LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS BY WRITERS OF DISTINCTION, BRINGING 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL THE RESULTS OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 

rrHE SECOND DOZEN '^U’ODUMES 

I. THE FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE By vv. c. i). wnr iriAM, ai.a., f.r.s. 
II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY - - By rrof. E. c. c. Ba..v, k.r.s. 

14. RADIATION By P. Pjm.i,ii’.s, D.Sc.. 

2 2. LORD KELVIN - - - - By a. Rus.sixi., M.A., USc., M.l.lvli. 

23. HUXLEY By Prof. G. IjKicuton, M.1>. 

36. THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM - By h. vv. Nkvinson 
41. JULIUS CAESAR; Soldier, Statesman, Emperor By Hilary Hardinuk 
43. ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES By Mrs. e. cnkili., m.a 

54. FRANCIS BACON - - - - By Prof. A. R. Skicmv, .M.A. 

55. THE BRONTES " By Miss Flora Masson 

60. A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS - By Austin K. Guav, b.a. 


61. HOME RULE 


By I., ( i. Redmond How a id » 

With IVcf;it:<.- I»y K 'l i.i<i M aihopb r,' M.T. 


rrHLES FIRST DOZESKT VOI^XJIMEFS 


5. Botany: The Modern Study of Plants. 

By M, C. StopI'.s,' IJ.Sg., Pli.J)., F.L.S. 

TO. Heredity. B> J. A. S, Watson, B.Sg. 

12. Organic Chemistry. By Brof. J. IL Cohen, 
B.Sc., F.R.S. 

n. The Principles of Electricity. By Norman 
K. CAMruKi.T., ]M.A. 

15. The Science of the Stars. By E. W. 

Maunder, F.K.A.S,, of ilio Royiil Oliscrva- 
tory, Grccnwi<-h. 

26. Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change. 

By II. \\ ILDON Cakr. 


32. Roman Catholicism. l!> 11 . B. Coxon. 

PrclUctf, Mt^r. K. II. lunscii 

3«;. Mary Queen of Scots. \U E. d Neill, 
M.A. 

47. Women's Suffrage. \iy M. G. FAwricrr, 
LL.I). 

51. Shakespeare. By I'rciL C. 11. I1 i:kfort>, 
Litt.D. 

S3. Pure Gold — A Choice of Lyrics and 
Sonnets. By 11 . C. l>’Ni:ill. 

57. Dante. By A. C. Ferrers Howell. 


"A worHlerful eiiterpriso, luiinirubiy planned, and dt\servin» the highest success."— 7 Vie An/ion. 

"One volume, an anthology of verse, is entitled ‘ Pure Gold.’ This surely would be a not iinproixir name for the whole 
scries ."—Daily Chronicle. 

"And predict for tlieiii an enormous sale, and, what is better, an enormous influence for good ."—Fubiic Opiniini. 


And all Booksellers. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long Acre, W.C.; and EDINBURGH 
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Swift’s Compelling List of New Books. 


TRIPOLI AND YOUNG ITALY. 

liy CHARLES LAPWORTH, in collaboration with HELEN ZIMMERN. Fully Illustrated. 
I os. 6d. net. 

IRISH HOME RULE: The Last Phase. 

liy S. G. HOBSON. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mriy he t:umnu:n(led lo all who desire U) consider thoiij;liiful jircsentation of the Home Rule case as it 
hears on the i;ical realities that underlie aii 

IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA. For the Enlightenment 

of John Bull. I.y BARON VON TAUBE. ss. net. 

“ l.i:iioii Von rauhe has written in racy English a s])irited defence of American society,”— :Standard, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


READY SHORTLY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS. 

By HENRI BERGSON. Aiitlioriscd translation by T. E. Hulme. 2S. 6d- net. 

PSYCHOLOGY: A New System. 

By ARTHUR L. LYNCH. 21s. net. Two volumes. 

BELLES LBTTRES. 

A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 

By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by Arthur 
Ransoam;. 5s. net. 

THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. 

By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translalt'd by the late Sir Prank T. Marzials, with an 
Introduction by LiiWJS Mki.vh.i.k, and containing the original P'rench. 21S. net. 

OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES. 

By DOROTHY SENIOR. io.s. 6d. net. 

SONNETS AND BALLATE 

OF QUIDO CAVALCANTI. Translated by PIzra I’ound. 3s. 6d. net. 

IMAGINARY SPEECHES I And Other Parodies in 

Prose and Verse. By JACK COl.LlNOS SQUIRE. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ . . . Shi.Hild l)t' in tlie libinry of every politician w!u> lias a sense ot humour.”-- Herald. 

“ II ileiioU‘.s lilt* arrival of a welcome addition to tlie ranks of our humorous writers.”- Telegraph. 


3end a postcard for *' Books that Compel,*’ post free from 

Stephen Swift S Co., ltd., 16, King St., Covent Garden. 
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of the growing inadequacy of .Parliaments to minister 
to the wants of the British Empire. The talking 
machine was invented in the pre^-printing <Ui)s, and 
to attempt the diiricnlt art of governance without 
the all-powerful aid of the JVess is to court flisiister. 
All this is too true, but there, is a remedy, and 



J'ortrait f>y\ \H. IT. IniruL-ff. 

Mr. Paulet St. John Mildmay. 

“ author of “ 'tlie Siiprem.Tcy of J'uhlic ( 


'I’his is no book of idle tTiiicisin ; It is compatT c 
sense, and should lie noted l)y all lho.<i' re.s[)onsible fo 
remoulding our (onsiilulion as worthy of full con 
sidcration. One tnrnbles to think of llu* itiflucnc 
which might be \sii‘ldt'<l by the editor of sueli a iourniti 
'I’lie olTK-ial organ of the English s]>iaking race 
Against such a rival even ihi: Thuiuitiiy would spi‘al 
with an cxt cedingly h‘elih' voice, aral the Premiershi] 
would no longer In* the higlu'si honour whiih coiih 
fall to liie arnlatious politician. “ (^)nis<(ue " sees ; 
pr(»t()(y])e alrcTuly exi.- ling in tlu- Landon (jOzvUv. lUl 
to this should lu' added a soul and such enrporat 
membeiv as at prescmt are dispensed with bv tha 
lymphatie nKnuiinent ol t vf)ogiaphleal torjiidily 
Who has n(»l seen the olt qiioled aiilhorilv fron 
tile l oiiditn (iazt'He " ? How many among llu* million 
have ever handled a copy ol the onls oltii.ial organ o 
llit‘ (lo\ ernnieiil every lim* published by aulhoritv 
and with the ajiproval of King and ( abinet ? If i 
1)0 beyond the \ ision of onr (|niilmme.s to r(Silisc thi 
importance ol “ (hiiMjue'.^ " patriiui*’ adviiT*. it is a 
l(‘asi |)OSsibl(‘ lor them to adopt tlie \ ital suggvstiol 
that when lusxt our “ he.al iikm) " meet in th* 
inten'olonial conh'renee thin <]( liberal ions (vvhicl 
presumably ('oneern ihi' jiublie we.il) should iu' se 
lorth and sent loilh to the nttermo'-l (muIs of onr far 
flung Empire. 

In all seriousness it i.s lime to have ilone onct' for al 
with llie antiquated melhor].-; (»1 diplomati*; bo-pee| 
plaved by lhes(‘ supernumeraries wlio delight to dul 
themselv es “ statesmen. ’ IlieV r an no longer ])ietcn( 
to prcseieiKT' or omniseiiMKc ; ihev' have berai fonne 
out too often by tlif long siilTering pul.lie. who alvvay; 
foots IIk* l)ilL riiis book will strengthen the hand; 
of tliosi' wlu) are demanding a more' biisine.^s like treat 
rnent of the* lundamenlals of (ioviTnnu'nt “ l'eac( 
and War,’’ tlie tir alrm'iit ol the coloured man,’’ etc 
—subje-ets that would natui-a!l'. be wit Inn the piirvievs 
of the world-wide bi(;adsheel foi' whi< h “ (jiiiscjue.’’ sc 
logically and pcnverlnlly pleads. At present out 
governors follow the se lfish ruie of gelling the best oj 
both worlds. VV Ihmi they need tl.H“ Press, none sc 


eager to welcome and bless, but if mom(‘ntcjrily the) 
‘‘Quisque ” makes the practical suggestion “ that can ignoiT* tlu* l^ess. then there are none so poor ai 
the institution of one offic'lal gazette for the wh(?le to do it rev eremr. 


Empire would meet a great public want, and The ii.ses and abuses of the Prt'ss are as various as 
that the great work of the Empire’s unification tlu* manifold activities of man, and it were an ill thin^ 
should reap a rich harvest from such jmlitir al not to advance it to that t'minence to which its unique 
cultivation.’’ usefulness give> it full t laim. 


SOME NOVEL OF THE MONTH* 


Through the Postern Gate, by Idorenct* L. Ikirelay 
(Putnam. 6s.). Mrs. Barclay’s latest novel is alreadv’ 
running the road of its predecessors. It will certainly 
please women more than men, for “ Tattle Bov P>lu(‘,” 
when he grows up, betomes the icl<‘al wooer—eager, 
earnest, restrained, and yet conquering. Maylx* there 
is a little too much sweetness in the story, and some 
may suppose that the bride being ten years older 
than the bridegroom would not spell happiness. But 


in n'al life dillerenee ol age does not alwaAs iniplv 
iinsuital)ilitV, and so we may wish all good lucl^ 
to ('hristol)el and her aeronaut. 'Jhe gem of the 
liook is the Inlerlvidt*. “ As a dream when ora 
awaketh.” 

lour Chimneys, by S. Ma^'iiaughtan (Nelson. 2'^.). 
A ki‘enlv- interesting storv' of an old fashioned lad) 
living in modern clavs, whose love lor an unworthy 
husband made life a beautiful thing for lu r cliildren 
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a bright example' to her neighbours. It cannot 
called enlivening, however, for the reader rages 
the husband, and the conventional bright 
ping is.very much missing. 

Superman in lieingy by Jj'tchfiekl Woods. 
||ephen Swift, hs.). Snaggs, the Superman, is a 
and original creation, arid Mr. WrMids must feel 

consideralily re¬ 
lieved to have 
got tile el)ulli- 
ent professor 
safely to press 
before liis mas¬ 
terful spirit re¬ 
sented such dc;- 
fmile treatment. 
1 maginc a person 
combining the 
qualities of Che.s- 
lerlon and Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, with 
a strong flaxour- 
ing of Sherlock 
Holmes; and 
then think of 
the possibilities. 
Needless to say, 
Mr. Woods has 
not neglected 
them in building 
11]) a story of 
unusual merit. 
Uliere is a licroinc “ Evesnatural and loval)le, 
p6t the IVofessor is cliaiiuter, ])l()t, play and all, 
(jd the others are l>ut marionette's in his hand.s. 'I’he 
Jlt^k will h(' read and disi nssed, and possesses the 
^rdonable fault of Ireing a littli* loo clever ; but if w(‘ 
must have supernu'n. we can comfortably survive the 
fenial malict; of l*roicssor Snaggs. 

Honour of Bayard, by Michael W. Ka>'e. 
fereening. 6s.). A splendid pre.sentment of Ikiyard, 
P W//.V peur et sans reprodie’" bringing before the reader 
"he man and bis limes wilh force and lidelity. 'I’he 
locality is Vi'iiosa in Italy, in which town Ifayard and 
|lhe EVeni'Ii were besieged 1 )\ Llie Spaniards, 'fhe love 
g^J^isode, and the torture of the woman who is templed 
’ c) sacrifices lu r country in order to save her husband, 
be purely romanc e, but the theme is as rea'l as 
iiiman nature. 

The Court of the Am^els.hy Justus E'orman (Ward 
|Irfork., 6s.). Mr. b'orman gives ns here a charming 
IpFrench “ (olonel Newc onie,'' and although, unlike 
^he later days of tlu! Marcjiiis Saint-Cere are 
pilled witli honours, be, loo, is not allowed personal 
i|).appiness. liie story, which opens in the Latin 

R iarter, is told in i)iograi)hical fashion, the Avritcr 
ing an impecunious English journalist, and his 


ir. f. 7r>P. 


Mr. Litchfield Woods. 


friends being a run-away princess, a delightful American 
girl, and a melancholy young French viscount. The open¬ 
ing is ratherslow but the plot is worked up most .skilfully. 

Tw'o novels with plenty of stirring incidents are 
The Sin of Youth, by L.-Mortimer (John Long. 6s.); 
and Ro}::ues in. Arcady, by Sir William Magnay (Ward, 
Loc k. 6s.). In the first the Youth” dec'eives a French 
peasant girl with a mock marriage, and, believing her 
faithless, leaves her. ].ater on ho marries and has two 
children, llis w ife dies, and the French girl insists upon 
his marrying Iut, and leaving her all his money to 
prevent a scandal. The diflicullics which ensue keep 
up the interest to the last page. “ Arcuidy ” is a 
pleasant English hunting county to which the young 
Australian heir to tiu! Hall comes on the death of the 
owner. 'J'he agcnt-cousin meets him, and c'ndcavoiirs 
to scheme the heir into a marriage with his dauglitiT. 
The trouble comes when the hero finds that her has 
dropped into a nest of thieves ; Init our author naturall\' 
enables liim to extricate his friends wilh credit at 
the finish. 

Found—A Man, by F. A. Faiikes. (Kegan, l*aul. 
3s. 6d.) Deighton, the hero of the novel, feeing certain 
that Peace ('onlerences fail Ix'CrUise of red tape, etc., 
sets himself to l>ring the sovereigns into c oncert, with 
the result that tlie rulers of Europe and tlie lj..S.A. 
President sign an International Treaty at Cambridge, 
but only the furore created by his imprisonment in 
Siberia enables him to eflect his purpose. The author 
claims that some* of the iticidents related are based 
upon ac:tual experience. 

A Son of ]*erdiiion, by Fergus Hume. (Rider. 6s.) 
It is curious to realise how' far the* author of “ 'Hu* 
Mystc'ry of a Hansom ('ah ” has travelled before lie 
could ])icture, as he does here, the* ilcTnal struggle 
between our good and bad arjgcls- those who would 
strengthen the-will to resist evil suggeslions and those 
who do just tlu‘ opposite. Mr. Himu* sJioavs all his 
accu.storned skill in dealing with the jiiot, hut the 
sec ret c;oncc*rn.s a psychic', not an earthly happening, 
'riie aetors arc n*-in('arna.te from early ('haldean days, 
and the tone is reverent and elevating, if not conven¬ 
tionally religious. 

I j)on quite another plane is The Second Woman, by 
Norma Lorimer (Stanley l^iul. 6s.), a book which is 
w^holly of this w^orld, and though it may attract some 
as a weirdly impressionist picture, most people will be 
repelled 1 )\' it. Tiie jilot is conc erned with tlie compli¬ 
cations of three couples. A. adores IL, but .she is 
married to C. and worshiiis him ; however, ('. lox es I). ; 
[). and E. have fallen in love, but E. is engaged to ¥,, 
who has waited for liim eight years, 'rhe author has, 
perluifis, set out to show that a woman can sacrific'^e 
everything for the man she loves, l)ut appears to count 
[lassion as higher than love, and so the various 
characters are presented lacking both dignity and 
ecnnmon sense. 
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In its worthiest and most devotional Setting, 

SENT FOR 4 DAYS' FREE APPROVAL. 

The Dore Bible has been famous for the past thirly years as tho werlhi«.st, ihe most ?%nhliiiiely reverent, 
and the mosi wonderfully beautiful of all the pictured presentations of ihc Nm r.itivcs. 
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of the work for four days’ Free Approval, send in the 
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ITHE HOUND 
HEAVEN 

By FRANCIS THOMPSON 

' With Portrikit. lapon vellum wrapper, le. net. Velvet calf, 3s. net. 

C INC.'K (;';i!)ricrs BUssed Danun-t'l tm myst ical words 
j O have so touched me as J he 11 turn d of Ifenven, 

B ly'Shall T ever forget how f undrosst‘d and dressed again, 
l^ttd had to undress again a Lliing 1 most liat<—l)ecaii.se 
M could think of nothing elst'?” -iMepm^rioLs of E|)\VarJ) 
I^URNK-JoNKS. 

fcTS there any religions jioein carrying so iniicli of the 
passion of pcnitein.c since (it^oige Merhert wrote 
'^0^h€ Flower and I'he ( ol/or / And ihcse are .short ,yrics, 
pind simple in e\))re.ssi(»n, while /7'C Hound of Henroen is 
Mn Ode in the manner of t'rashaw. — Spectaior, 

do not ihink we hnget any of the splendid 
things nf an haiglish ajithology when w'e say 
at I he Jlof/nd of Iharon seems to us, on the whole, 
e most wonderful lyric in the language. It is the 
turn of the nineUrenth century to 'Dioinas a Kemtiis.— 
he Boohnon, 

is not tiM) early to say that people will still be 
learning it liy heart two Imndied y(;ars hence, for 
has about it the unique thing (hat makes for iinmor* 
gl^lity. — The 'limes, 

pBUKNS OA I KS, 28, ORCHARD S'l'K!'li'I’, W. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S 


rWf O/V/K COMPLETE AND AUTHORISED EDITIONS. 

ENCOURAGE, CHEER, and STRENGTHEN. 

They may f;ive you tfie helping hand you long for. 

The late Air, W. F. STIJAD, at a Wilcox luncheon 
last spring, said .Some said llial the test of religion w'as 
Faith, Olliers dial it was Love, but he thought it was joy. 

■ Joy in the face of :i luorlal was the lefleclion of the face of 
Lrod. And tew living writers liad done more to ])roinole 
pure, uplifling joy in Inmiaii life than Kiln Wlieeder Wilcox.” 


Poems of Passion. 
Poems of Pleasure. 
Poems of Progrress. 
Poems of Sentiment. 
Poems of Experience. 


Poems of Power. 
Poems of Cheer. 
Maurine. 

Three Women. 
Yesterdays. 


King-dom of Love. 

S, net each, in limp white cloth ; 2s. 6d. net ..•ach, in limp 
lanihshin ; 3s. 6d. net each, in velvet calf. 

I’oslilge, 2 tf. each volmiie. 

Pretty Booklet with Gifpht 
complete Poems. 

I London: GAY & HANCOCK, 12^13, Henrietta St., Govent Garden 


A 

Trumpet 
Call to 
England’s 
Conscience 




" The tong roll of 
Mammon's Victims . 

MAMMON’S 
VIOXIMS . . 

H 3 ' J. A. nRocK'i.EiJANit:. 6 cl« net (postage tt/.). An astounding but 
accurate account of U»e long roll of the victims of sonic nation.al ifniustries—- 
vicums slain and maimed .stupidly and prevtmtablv. The author writes with 
an infimateknowk-dge acquired during a lifelimc of unselfish effort. 

MOTHER EARTH. 

liy Montague Fordiiam, M.A, la. net {postage vd.). 
A propo.sal for the perinanciit reconstruction of our 
country life, and a description of the land club scheme. 


The 

Ground¬ 

work 


THE A BCo/SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

My Ai.n«Ki.» Hood. 6cI. net (poslagc d/.). How the land question bears 
or; ilie well-being of the people. 

TARIFF WITHOUT TEARS. 

lly Harold Hakr. 6d. net iposUigc lif.). A brilliuiuly written survey 
(4 rnnd.'uiienl.'d .simplicilics. 

Unworked ' 

Mines of 
Wisdom 


STORIES and SAYINGS 
from MANY LANDS. 

Cornpilfd by IsA. Fyvik Mayo. i. ()rka i- IIkitain 
AND lui'.LAND. U. NoKTHKIIN KcROI'K. 3. SOU TUKKN 
Kokoik. 4. India, Ckyi.on, and the Nkar East. 
5. Jai AN AND China. 6 . Ai rica. Cloih Is. net each, paper Bd. net 
lii/.). Well off the bcaleii tratik, and packed with the wisdom and 
iiiinanir of uuspi.iilt liiinKinily. 

THE 


The New 
Education 


ALL DAY 


CHILDREN 
LONG. 

lly E. M. CoHjiAM. Is. iicT(po.stage 3^/.). A fa.sciiiating 
exposition of true devclopmi-nl. 

THE FORGING of PASSION into POWER. 

■11 Everest I’uoi.k. 6s.' net. Lrnloundly convincing antJ 

illinmnating, 

WHAT ONE MIGHT SAY to a SCHOOLBOY. 

By lVlAK^" h,\’KKii.s r IIoolk. 6d. net (pr»‘;tago it/.'}. Merge.s the sc\ 
tlin-Mtion in the///L/ra/V'c question of tiaining trrrf v faculty for the service 
<*t humanity. 


A Book 
of Life 


A Woman’s 
Book 


Health 


FACT AND FICTION. 

lly MAJ 1 LO.N Coorioc 6s- net, A book of live things 
Kcnerrilly, of breezy wbys and wherefores. 

WOMEN in the MINISTRY. 

lly Hattik Bakfk. 6d. net. (post.'ic;^ xhT.]. A strik- 
iHii appeal agaili.st i' lee Cliuicli prejudice, 

THE NATURAL FOOD of MAN. 

My Hkkkward Cakkingion. 7o. 6d. net. Revolu¬ 
tionary but convincing. Destined to arouse wide 
controversy. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH WOMEN CON¬ 
CERNING THEIR HEALTH and that of 
their CHILDREN. 

lly A. RAiiAGLiATi, M.n. 5S. net. Though primarily addressed to 
women, it expounds so complete and fa.sclnatiiig a philosophy of health as 
to make it everyone’s book. 

THE HEALTHY LIFE 
BEVERAGE BOOK. 

lly H. Valentinf. Knaggs. Is. net 
(post age '.'•/. . A vei il;ible encycloptedia 
of Matural curative and nutritive liquids. 

THE HEALTHY LIFE 
COOK BOOK. 

lly FlokfncI'. -Daniel. 6d. net 
(pftstage lii.). The simplest, most reli¬ 
able, and most complete iion-flesh 
cookery book obtainable. 

the healthy life 

MAGAZINE. 

Independent, sane, lively. Pocket 
si/e. One Penny, at all bookstalls. 

(.'aialogiic post free from— 

C. W. DANIELp LTD.p 

3, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


cr . THL ^ 

healthy 
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lealiai Botks of the Month. 

.RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION. 

The Dpamatle Poem of Job (Metrical Translation). W. 

Jennings ..(Methuen) net 3/6 

The Mustard Tree. O. R. Vassall-PhilHps.(L)uckworth^ net 5/0 

Why Does Nat God Intervene? F. Ballard.(Hoddor)nct 5/a 

Character and Religion. Rev. the Mon. £dw. Lyttelton . 

(R. Scott) net 6/0 

An Easter Anthology, w. Knight... (Sidgwick and Jackson) net 3/6 
Efficiency in the Church of England, w. Cunningham. 

(Murray) net 2/() 

The Ordinary Man and the Extraordinary Thing. H. 

B..*gbie...... (Hodder) 6/0 

The Science of History and the Hope of Mankind. B. K. 

Sarkar....v.(Longman) net 3/6 

Why we may Believe In Life after Death. C. K. jeiTerson. 

(1 {odder) net a/6 

Our Future Existence. F. G. Shaw.(Stmley Pau ) net*10/6 

A Future Lite Demonstrated. E. w. Sprague.;Sprague) 

The Child of the Dawn. A. C. Benson .(Smith, Elder) net 7/6 

Rome and the Popes In the Middle Ages. H. (;ris:Lr . 

' (Kegan Baiil) net 15/0 

The Bishops of Scotland. Bishop Dowden. (MacLchos^*) net ia/6 

Principal D. W. Simon. F. J. Bowicke.(H.»dder) 7/6 

Types of English Piety. R H. Coats. (T. and T. Clark) net 4/0 

Fighters and Martyrs for Freedom of Faith. L. S. 

Wsilnisley...(J. Clarke) net 3/6 

Amang the Malagasy. J. A. Moulder . (J. Clutke) net 3/6 

Tne Essence of the Universe. E. Lucas.{W. H. Snith) 3/0 

Life’s Unexpected Issues. Rev. W. L. Watkinson (Cassell) 3/6 

Human Efficiency. H.W. Dresser.(Putnam) net 5/0 

Eucken and Bergson. E. Hermann .(J. Cl irko) net 2/6 

Astrology and Religion among the«Greeks. F. Cumont. 

(Putnam) net 6/0 

Bahalsm. F. 1-1. Skiine . (Longman) i.'6 

The Teachers’ Encyclopaedia, a. p. L.auiic. Vol. v. 

(Caxy^n Pub. Co.) 8/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS. TRAVEL. 

The Supremacy of Public Opinion. Quisque.(Bennett) net 3/6 

Our Electoral ^stem; the Demand for Reform. J. King 

and F. W. Raflfiirty.iMurby) net a/o 

ParlUmentary Reminiscences, w. Jeans.(Chapin;iiO net 10/6 

My Life at Sea. Coiumaiuler W. C. CtuicUley .(Ctiapiiiiii) net 7/6 

Pitt and Napoleon. J. Holland Rose .(Bell) net 10/6 

Rem‘nlS30nces. James Stuart...(Cassell > net 10/6 

Memories of a Spectator. J. S. Fletcher .(Nash) net 7/6 

The Pope's Green Island (Ireland), \V. P. Ryan ... (Nisbet) net 5/0 
Dublin Castle and the Irish People. R. Barry < )Mhien. 

(Keg.m Paul) net 3/6 

Irish Home Rule. S. G. Hobson .(Swift) net 3/6 

The Nonconformist Treason (Ireland). M. J. F. McCarthy. 

Is Home Rule Rome Rule? Jus-*ph Hocking...(Ward, Lock) net 1/0 

London Stories. Edited by John o' London .(Jack) net 6/0 

Annals of Fleet Street. E- Beresfurd Chancellor .. . 

(Chapman) net 7/6 

The Mirror of Oxford Street. C. B. Dawson.(Sands) net 5/0 

Chester, c. Edwards and K. Hasleliurst .(Blackie) itet a/o 

York. G. Benson.(Blackie) net a/o 

Chirk Castle and Chlrkland. Margaret Mahler.(Bell) net 6/0 

Edinburgh and the Lothlans. F. Watt .(Methu.m) net 10/6 

A Summer in Skye. A. Smith.^...(Nimmo) 5/0 

Connaught and Munster. S. Gwynn and A. Williams . 

(Hlairkic) each, net 2/0 

Napoleon I. A. Fournier. 2 vols.(Longman) net 21/0 

Napoleon’s Campaigns In Italy. R. Burton .(Allen) net 5/0 

My Memoirs. Marguerite Steinheil.[Nash) net 10/6 

The Seaside Resorts of Brittany.(Hachette) 4/0 

The Eastern Roman Empire, 802-867. J. B. Bury. 

(Macmillan) net 12/0 

Italian Castles and Country Seats. T. B. Batcheller. 

(Longman) net 23/0 

Switzerland—Sunshine and Snow. E. D. d’Auvergne .. 

(Laurief net 12/6 

China In Transformation. A. R. Coiquhoun.(Harper) net 5/0 

China as It Really Is. Resident in Peking .(N'ash) net 2/0 

The story of Jerusalem. Col. c. M. Wat.son.(Dent) net 4/6 

Ibrahim Pasha. Hester D. Jenkins.(King) 4/0 

On the Backwaters of the Nile. Rev. A. l. Kitcbing. 

,(Unwin) net 12/6 

In Defence of America. Baron von Taube...(Swift) 6/0 

Barbados. E. G. Sinckler .(Duckworth) net 3/6 

The Mafiilu of New Guinea. R. W. Willia-mson. 

(Macmillan) net 14/0 

The ShadOW-^ShOW. J. H. Curie.(Methuen) net 5/0 

SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 

Dairying. J. P. Sheldon.(Cassellj net 7/6 

The Garden at Home. H. H. Thoma.s .(Cassell) net 6/0 

The Laws of Supply and Demand. G. B. Dibbloe . 

(Constable) net 7/6 

Problems of Men* Mind, and Morals. E. Belfort Bax . 

(Richards) net 6/0 


4/'« 

5/0 

6/6 

ft/6 

7/6 

5/6 


The Essentials of Socialism, tra B. Cross.(Macmillan) net 

Socialism and Character, vida D. Scudder.(Dent) net 

Democratic England. Percy Ald^m.(Macmillan) mt 

Divorce. Earl Russell.(Heinem.aitn) net 

Introduction to the History of Life Assurance. A. F. Jack. 

(King) net 

Insurance versus Poverty. L. G.,Chiozza Money (Methuen) net 

The Care Committee. D. Pepler.(Constable) net 

The Romanee of Wills and Testaments. £. V. Hall . 

(Unwin) net 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1912. 

The Colonial Office List. (Wnterlow) 15/0 

The City of London Year Book. .(Colliugridge) net 5/0 

SCIENCE. NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT* 

Terrestrial Magnetism. C. Chree.(Macmillan) net 5/0 . 

Hypnosis and Suggestion. W. Hilger.fKebman) net 10/6 

The Doctor and the People. H. de Carl Woodcock . 

(Meihuen) net 6/0 

A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace, E. C. Laurence. 

(Smith, Elder) net 5/0 

Smoko. J. C. Cohpii and A. fl. Rusion.(Arnold) net 5/0. 

Animal Life In Africa. Major J. Stcvensun-Hamilton. 

(Heiiicmaiin) net 18/0/ 


3/6; 

6/0 ■ 

6/0 0 ) 

6/0 
6/0 
6/0 • 
6/6 

67q^ 
6/0 
6/0; 
6/0 ’ 
6^ 

3/6; 


Sportsmen and Others. R. C. Lehmann.(Krjran Paul) net 

Oxford Mountaineering Essays. Edited by A. H. M. Lunn. 

(Arnold/ net 

NOVELS. 

Aix. Thieres.(Palmer) 

Ardagh, W. M. The Knightly Years.(Lane) 

Ayres, R. M. Castles In Spain.(Cassell) 

Brtt, H. The Watch Night.(Stanley Paul) 

Birmingham, G. A. Invisible Sanctuapy .(Nelson) net 

Blundell, Agnes, Pension Kraus.(Her1)ert and DanieP 

Bojer, J. Treacherous Ground..(Sidgwick and lackson) 

Bo'ld, P. The Temple of Dreams..(Ham Smith) 

Buchanan, T. Making People Happy .(Greening; 

Buckrose. J. E. A Bachelor’s Comedy .(Mills and Boon) 

Biirgin, G. B. Dtckle DelveP .(Ilutchinsoti) 

Castle, Agnes and F.gerton. Love Gilds the Scene and Women 

Guide the Plot.(Smith, Elder) 

Charlesworth, M. E. The Relentless Current.(Puinam) 

Cole, .Sophie. The Thornbush Near the Door...(Mills and Boon) 

Dunsier, K. The Klss of Chance.(Nash) 

Knock, C. R. Branston Heath .(Dent) 

Farr, Florence. The Solemnisation of Jacklln.iFifteld) 

Faukes, F. A. Found—a Man.(Kegan Paul) 

Fill relic, May. Secretary of Frivolous Affairs 

(Gay and Hancock,'. 6/0^:^ 

(i.irshin, W. M. The Signal, etc.(Duckworth) 

Gibbs, George. The Forbidden Way .(Appleton) 

Gillctt, F. The Joys of Jones.(Oeening' 

(;issing, A. The Top Farm.(White) 

Hodgson, w. H. The Night Land .(Nash) 

Horatio. Love’s Final victory...(Austin Pub. Co.) 

Horn, Kate. ThO Bride of Love.I Stanley Paul) 

Hume, Fergus. A Son of Perdition .(Rider) 

Kaye, M., and K. Moutefiore. The Mousmd .'(oeening) 

Keays, H. A. M, The Marriage Portion.(Richards) 

K •nny, L. M. S. The King’s Kiss.(Digbvi Long) 

Lei-moiilofr. M. V. The Heart of a Russian (Horb.:rt and Daniel) 6/6' ^ 

Lloyd, Theodo.sia. Innocence In the Wilderness.((jhatto> 

Lorimer, N. The Second Woman.(Stanley Pauli,y 

Muckellar, 1)., and K. Bedford. ThO Little Blue Dovll ...(Rivers)' 

MaeXane, Edith. Tarantella.(Hurst) 

Magnav, Sir W. RogUOS In Arcady.(Ward. Lock) 

Maniott, c:. The Dewpond.(Hurst) 

Martin, Clira T. A Little Aversion.(Arrowsmith) 

Maxwell, W, B. In Cotton Wool ..(Hutchinson) 

Mortiin..*r, L. The Sin of Youth.(Long) 

Nofti.id. The Woman Decides.(Ouseley) 

Oxciiliaiii, John. Queon of the Guarded Mounts.(Hodder) 

Redder, Licut.-Col. D. C. The Ministry of Poll Poorman. 

(Arnold! 

Penley, R. The Tomptatlon of Nina.(Long) 

J^iit-'layloi', N. Bom Humble.(Ham-'Smith) net 

Prothcroe, Hope. HlS Lordshlp’S Baby.[Century People) 

Richards, H. (L Lucrezla Borgla’s One Love.(Blackwood) 

Sidgwick, E. Herself.(Sidgwick and Jiick»on) 

Sterry, C. E. The Volce from the Night.(Allen) 

Stodart'Walker, A. The Well-Intentioned.(Melrose) 

Tracy, L. A Son of the Immortals.(W,nd. Lock) 

Turnbull, Clara. The Damsel Dark.(Melrose) 

W.alpole, Hugh. The Prelude to Adventure (Mills and Boon) 
Warden, Gertrude. The Woman Who Tempted...(W.ard, Lock) 

Watson, E. H. L, The Family Living.(Murray) 

Weniyss, Mrs. George. The Secret Book.(Ham Smith) 

W'esti up, Margaret, Elizabeth In Retreat.(Lane- 

Westrup, W. The Land of To-morrow.(Kiver.s) 

Williams, Lloyd. In Secret Places.(Hurst) 

Wilson, Christopher, The Heart Of Delilah.(Blackwood) 

W'ilson, R. Crimson Wings.(Greening) 

Woods, L. A Superman in Being. 


. (.Swift) 


(Oihir books on 588.) 





















































































































pM£ AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Itnre, Land: 

iie Next Attack from the Land, by E, M. Konstam, 
5 ^;’ ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

??rSmall Holdings and Land Banks, by H. W. WoKT, 
Economic Rev,” April. 

^VAlgricultural Labourers and Landlords, by R. E. 
Ij^^^^^^^^otheroe, “ Quarterly Rev,” April. 

^;:Co*ordination of the Naval and Military Services, by 
Lord Esher, “ Journal United Service Inst,” April. 
^7 wh of England: 

^^;|Why Some Clergy will welcome Disestablishment, by 
Rev. F. E. Powell, “Nineteenth Cent,” May. 
and Prisoni: 

|;'<)ur State Prison System, by E. 15 . Rowlands, “ Fort- 
nightly Rev,” May. 

JlJWhen the Prisoner returns, by O, F, Lewis, 
“ Forum,” April. 

Incation: 

Physiological Basis for Education, by N. C, 
S' Macnarnara, “ Nintecnth Cent,” May. 

pm^ration; 

KSTo the Tradelcss Emigrant, by F. Niven, “ World’s 
Pt- Work,” May. 

H^The Real Canada, by N. Murray, “ Chiinibers's Jrnal,” 
May. 
dies: 

Eugenics, by Mrs. Alec Tweedle, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
gjf? May, 

First Steps towards Eugenic Reform, by L. Darwin. 
‘VEugenics Rev,” April. 

IlilolUa-Minded : 

sThe Treatment of Feeble-Minded Children, by Evelyn 
‘ March-Phillipps, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

tiaiice: 

iSome Thoughts on Tariff Reform, by J. II. Gubbins, 
“ Economic Rev,” April. 

Jii^asing Problems: 
i|iGarden Cities^ Housing, and 'Pown Planning, by H. 
fe. Vivian, “ Qrly Rev,” April. 

Ev:Houses for the Poor, by H. Edmonston, “ World’s 
fe. /Work,” May. 

‘^|Rural Housing in Herlfoixlshire, by II. Aronson, 
“Contemp. Rev,” May. 

I^c Housing Exhibition at Berlin, by Dr. W. Weisbach, 
“Preussische Jahrbiichcr,” April. 

Housing Problem in France, by A. Rey, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” April i. 

Ipsnrance, National: 

l^^/Gerinan Social Insurance and IWr Relief, by W. H. 

Dawson, “ Contemp. Rev,” May. 

ill^Dd: 

HfcHpme Rule : 

Crammond, E., on, “Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Goblet, Y. M., on, “ Questions Diplomaticjue’s,” April 

*- 6 . 

Hope, J. Fitzalan, on, “ Dublin Rev,” April. 
Joynson-Hicks. W., on, “National Rev.” Alay. 

. Macdonald, J. A. Murray, on, “Contemp. Rev,” May, 
Marriott, J, A. R,, on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

^ Usher, R. G., on, “ Forum,” April. 

Unsigned Articles on, “ Correspondant ” April 2;: 
“ Edinburgh Rev,” April. 

||almiJr Problems: 

^ Legal Minimum Wage : 

V., on, “Grande Rev,” April 10. 


Bernstein, E., on, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte^’* 
April II. ^ 

Hardie, J. Keir, on, “ Socialist, Rev,” May. 
Markham, Sir A. B., on, “ Qrly Rev,” April. 

Sagot, F., on, “ Mouvement Social,” April. 

Sichel, W., on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

A Revolutionary Strike at Lawrence, Mass., by R. S. 

Baker, “ Amer, Mag,” May. 

Democracy or Dynamite ? Trades Unions and Public 
Policy, by H. R. Mussey, “ Atlantic Mthly,” April. 
The Impossibility of Syndicalism, by T. J, F*isher, 
“ Socialist Rev,” May. 

Fixing Fair Wages and Fair Prices, by M. Potron, 
“ Mouvement Social,” April 15, 

Co-Partnership and Industrial Unrest, by Viscount 
Wolmer, “ National Rev,” May. 

Frpfit-Sharing and Labour Co-Partnership, by T. C. 
Taylor, “ Contemp, Rev,” May. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

Municipal Socialism and the Rates, by C, E. Smith, 
“ Socialist Rev,” May. 

Navies: 

Co-ordination of the Naval and Military Services, by 
Lord Esher, “Jrnal. United Service Inst,” May. 

The Naval Crisis, by Navalis, “ National Rev,” May. 
The Navy Estimates : 

Fremantle, Adm. the Hon. Sir E. R., on, “ United 
Service Mag,” May. 

Hislam, P. A., on, “ United Service Mag,” May. 

The German Menace to Our Sea Supremacy, by 
A. Hurd, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May, 

Naval Programmes, by F. Chollet, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
April I. 

Triple Alliance and Triple Entente at Sea, by Adm. 

Kalau vom Hofe, “ Deutsche Rev,” April. 

Canada and the Navy, by A. R. Carman, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” May. 

The Maritime Strength of Italy, “ Rev. de Paris,’* 
April I. ■ 

Parliamentary: 

The Rule of Funk, by W. S. Lilly, “ Nineteenth Cent,’* 
May. 

Revolution or the Unionist Party by W. G. H. 

Gritten, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May." 

National Toryism, by Lord Willoughby dc Broke, 
“ National Rev,” May. 

Race Problems (sec also Australia): 

Tlie Yellow Peril, by J. O. P, Bland, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” May. 

Savings Banks: 

Small Holdings and Land Banks, by H. W. Wolff, 
“ Economic Rev,” April. 

Shipping: 

The Titanic Disaster, by E. de Geoffroy, “ Correspon¬ 
dant,” April 25. 

Social Questions: 

Fixing Fair Wages and Fair Prices, by M. Potron, 
“ Mouvement Social,” April. 

Eliminating the Middleman, by F. A. Collins, “Amer. 
Rev, of Revs,” May. 

The Cost of Living in France, by J. E. Dunning, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” May, 

The Tory Party and State Socialism, by A* A. 
Baumann, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 

Alcohol and the Necessities of the Budget in France^ 
by H, R. Savary, “ Rev. de Paris,” April j. 
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and shows that while Chri.sti.inity teaches the brotherhood of man, 
its exponents do not practise it. 
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'I'his new translation of the French officer’s 
vivid narrative of his jiersonal exijeriences 
with the Grand Army in their ill-fated march 
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attaching to it as containing what must have 
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characteristically dots the i’s of this view. 
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Topics of the Day in the PERiODicAis of the Month 553 


Against Alcoholism in France, by V, Augagntur, La 
Revue,” April i. 

Theatres and the Drama: 

The Censorship, by J, Pollock, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
May. 

Wales : Disestablishment, Rov, ’ April. 

Women : 

The Stumbling Block in English Politics, by Mrs. 
H. E. Mahood, “ Forum,” April. 

>The Reform Bill and the Labour Party, by H. N. 
Brailsford, “ Englishwoman,” May. 

Man Overboard ; Reply to Harold Owen, by R. F. 
Cholmclc'y, “ Englishwoman,” May. 

The German Woman, by H. Munsterberg,Atlantic 
Monthly,” April. 

The Women's. Movement in (k*rmany, by W. Zcpler, 
“ Sozialislische Monatsschrift,” April 11. 

The Women’s Congress at Berlin, by Dr. Hans 
Delbrlick, “ Preussische Jahrbiichtr,” April. 

. Feminine Syndicalism in the United States, by Claire 
G(?rard, “Mouvement Social,” April. 

A Working Woman’s Life, by W. W., “English¬ 
woman,” May. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement, etc. : 

'fhe Reverse Side of ilie Pacifist Medal and the In¬ 
security of International Kdalions at the Beginning 

. of the Century, by E, Flourcns, “ Deutsche Rev,” 
April. 

The I’eace Movement and the Holy Alliance, “ Edin¬ 
burgh Rev,” April. 

Public Opinion and War, by N. Whatley, “ Economic 
Rev,” April. 

Gre*at Britain, Germany, and Limited War, “^FMin- 
burgh Rev,” April. 

The Significance of Arbitration Treaties, by R. G. 
Usher, “ Atlantic Mthly,” April. 

The General Arbitration Treaties of the United States 
with France and England, by G. Scelle, “ Owcsiions 
Diploinatiqucs,” April i. 

Our Supplies of Fooil Stuffs and Raw Material in Time 
of War, by G. Renwick, “Jrnal. United Service 
Inst,” April. 

Foreign and International Affairs: 

The International Map of the World, “ FMinburgh 
Rev,” April. 

French Opinion and Russian Policy, by Commander 
de 'Phomasson, “ Questions Diplomaliqucs,” April 
16. 

The New China and the Rc-Grouping of the Powers, 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon, “ Contemp. Rev,” May. 

Africa: 

Morocco ; France, Spain, etc. ; 

Kann, R., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” April i. 

Tliomasson, Commander de, on, “ Questions Diplc- 
matiques,” April i. 

Italians and French in Tunis, by R. Raqueni, 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” April 1. 

France and Algeria, by R. Aynard, “ Correspondanl,” 
April 25. 

Tripoli; Italy and Turkey, etc. : 

Cirmeni, Dr. B., on, “ Deutsche Rev,” April. 
Combes, Vicomte, dc Lestrade, on, “ Correspondant,” 
April 10. 

The Proposed French Trans-African Railway, by 
R. Doucet, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” April i. 

Portuguese Slavery, by Rev, J. H. Harris, “ Contem¬ 
porary Rev,” May, 


Australia : The Yellow Danger, by G. Gascovnc, 
“ National Rev,” May. 

Austria-Hungary : 

The Growth of the Empire, by M. Reiniiz, “ Deutsche 
Rundschau,” April. 

Canada; 

riie Lauricr“ Edinburgh Kev,” April. 

China; 

'I’he Destiny of China, by C. J. L. Gilson, “ Dublin 
Rev,” April. 

'I'he Revolution, by Sir V. Chirol, “ Qrly. Rev,” April. 

The New Republic, by T. lyenaga, ‘‘ World’s \Vork,” 
May. 

Can tile Chinese Republic Endure? by A. l\innosuk< 5 , 
“ North Ainer. Rev,” April. 

'I’he New China and the Re-grouj)ing of the Powers, 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon, “ Conleini>. Rev,” May. 

France : 

France of I’o-day, by G. Lanson, “ Forum,” April. 

France and (iennany, 1898-1912, by Rene Pinon, 
“ Rev. des Deux M nudes,” April i. 

The Canal Problem ; Paris as a Seaport, by K. Pelatan, 
“ (irandc Rev,” Aj)ril 10. 

Alcohol and the Budget, by II. R. Savary, “ Rev. de 
Paris,” April r. 

Germany and Prussia : 

The Socialist Victory, by E. Ih inslein, “ .Socialist 
Rev,” May. 

I’cacc at Home, by von dcr Osten-Warniiz, “ Deutsche 
Rev,” April. 

Anglo-German Relations, by J. Ellis Barker, “ Deutsche 
Rev,” Ajiril. 

Great Britain, (iermany, and Limiud War, “ Edin¬ 
burgh Rev,” A])ril. 

France and (h?rmany, iSqcS 1912, by Rene* Pinon, 
“Rev. des Deux Mondes,” April 1. 

India: 

The I’ublic Debt of India, by 1 ). A. Barker, “ Economic 
Rev,” April. 

India and the Royal Commission on Imperial Trade, 
by Sir R. Lethbridge, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

The Changes in India and After, “ Dublin Rev,” April; 

Italy : 

Italy’s Economic (Kitlook, by /. D, Whclpley, 
“ Century,” April. 

Panama Canal : 

Fortifications of the Canal, by Commander Davin, 
“Questions Diplomati(|iu:s,” April i. 

I’he Case against Tolls, by (icn. IL M. Chittenden, 
“ Forum,” April. 

Russia: 

French Opinion and Russian Policy, by Comm inder 
deThoinasson, “Questions Diplomatiques,” April 16. 

Turkey : 

The Situation in Albania and in Macedonia, by H. C, 
Woods, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

United States : 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, by W. A, White, “ Amer, 
Mag,” May. 

Is the 'I'hird Term Issue Negligible? by C. Vale, 
“ Forum,” April. 

The Convention System v. Direct Presidential Primary, 
by Prof. C. S. Potts, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” May. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Recall of Judicial Decisions, by H, 
Remington, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” May. 

Aspects of Public Ownership, by Sydney Brooks, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” April, 

American Ideals ^nd Race Mixture, by P. S, Grant, 
** North Amer. Rev,” April. 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR APRIL. 


f PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

April I.—Arrival of the Prince of VVnIes in Paris Owning 
' io^distress in Dul>lin, due to the miners’ strike, a rate of 3d. in 
l;tbe pound to provide relief was levied by the Corporation ... 

; jE^rtial eclipse of the nioon visible in London ... Resignation of 
'':iSyn Yat Sen and the Provisional (Government in China...Strike 
: of 15,000 carpenters in Chicago. 

April 2.—Publication of Captain Scott’s narrative to January 
of his Antarctic Expedition ... Gifts from the King and the 
J^ueen and Queen Alexandra to strike victims... Manifesto desiring 
postponement of the operation of the Insurance Act till 19 * 3 . 
'^Issued by employers ... Inauguration by the King and Queen of 
’@tlie Quadriga erected at the top of (.’onstitulion Hill ... Lord 
;;!;Ch^lesmorc elected Chairman of the London County Council 
Si., The remainder of Mrs. Pankliurst’s sentence remitted ... 
^Aeroplane fright from Hendon to Paris by airman Hamel and 
SJlllissT. Davies ... News received of fighting against Anuaks in 
Sudan ... Sentences of |)enal servitude imposed by Rus.sian 
l^enate on fifty-two Armenians charged with attempt to procure 
apolitical revolution; ninety-four prisoners were acquitted ... 
i i *** ^he Dacca conspiracy case resulted in the acquittal of 

Jtwenty-one prisoners and a reduction in' the sentences of 
jl^burteeii others ... The C'hinese capital to be transferred to 
^NPelting ... Collision between the P. and O. steamship Sj^ria 
i^i'and a Fscnch steamship near Algiers; the Sj^ria damaged in 
l^lie hull. 

S, April 3,—Decision of the L.C.C. not to Institute a censorship 
'iof cinematograph films ... Demonstration in defence of the right 

free s{>eectk at the ] .ondon Opera House; Mr. Bernard Shaw 
|;principal speaker ... Fourth annual report of the Public Trustee 
i;;{ssued, the cases accepted in 1911-12 being 1,050, and the value 
... Lieut. - Gen. Sir G. Mackw'orth - Bullock 
appointed Governor of Bermuda ... Wreckage found at Bedout 
' confirmed the fear that the Koombana^ with 130 persons, had 
;;.t>een lost ... Conclusion of the public examination in the Court 
Vof Bankruptcy of Mr. E. T. Hooley ; gross liabilities over 
:jf252,ooo and assets nil In the Hungarian Chamber, M. 

; Kossuth’s motion for an address to the Crown was rejected ... 

1 Croatia and Slavonia placed under the authority of a Royal 
Commissioner ; the liberty of the press has been restricted and 
the right of assembly suspended ... Review by the President of 
the Municipal Council of Paris of the work of the Council 
during the past four years ... End of the Socialist control of 
. the Municipality of Milwaukee ... Great floods in the Missis¬ 
sippi basin ; serioas damage done. 

April 4.—Result of miners’ ballot on the question of return¬ 
ing to work pending the settlement of minimum w^age rates by 
district boards declared :—For return, 201,013; against, 244,011. 
Majority against, 42,998*... Publication of memorandum on 
Church Reunion in Scotland ... Fire at Gibbstown Castle, co. 

;; Meath ... Proclamation of the Chinese Republic in Tibet ... 
j^Speech of Mr. Borden on mutual trade preference between 
Canada and the West Indies. 

5.1 April 5.—Good Friday. Lake House, near Salisbury, 
:;:pestroyed by fire ... Aviation meeting at Hendon ; flight 6,000 
;li^t high by airman Hamel. 

•:>: April 6.—-End of coal strike endorsed by decisive vote of the 
• Miners’ Federation ... Serious fire at Ipswich ; business pre- 
■^ses, etc., valued at 100,000, destroyed ... Decision of Russia 
' to join the •* Four Powers ” Lean to China. 

April 7.—Easter Sunday. 

Ap 8.*—Arrival of Mi. Bonar Law in Belfast... Conference 
;;df National Union of Teachers opened at Hull ... Annual Con- 
Jbtence of tlie Postal Clerks Association...Greek Independence 
Celebratira 

. ^ April 9,—Great demonstration against Home Rule at Belfiist; 
iteech by Mr. Bonar Law ... Names published of Advisory 
^pommittee appointed, under the National Insurance Act ... 
Composition of Royal Commission to inquire. into appoint* 

^ f ■ ■ 


ments to the Civil Service criticised by the National Union of 
Teachers ... Trade agreement between Canada and the West 
Iridies signed ... Czech meeting at Prague expressed sympathy 
with the Serbo-Croatian people. ' . 

April 10.—Colliery nets in South Lancashire ... At the 
Conference of the National Union of Teachers, Miss Cleghorn’s 
resolution expressing sympathy with members who desired the 
Parliamentary franchise defeated ... Departure on her maiden > 
voyage from Southampton to New York of the White Star 
liner Titanic^ the largest vessel afloat (46,382 tons) ... Sir 
Thomas Smartt to succeed Sir Starr Jameson as leader of the 
Unionist Party in South Africa ... Landing of Italian troops 
on the I.iV)yan coast ... Illinois “primaries^ in the election of , 
a Republican candidate for the American Presidency resulted 
in the return of fifty out of fifty-eight delegates .in favour of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

April II.—Collapse of miners’ revolt in South Lancashire ... 

At the Conference of the National Union of Teachers it was 
denied that there was a dearth of teachers, and a resolution was 
adopted urging that only certificated teachers should count as 
elective slafl' and that no class should exceed forty pupils ... 
French Budget estimates for 1913 contemplate expenditure of 
over 187) millions sterling, and a deficit of over 5} millions 
sterling has to l>e provided for ... Lord Balfour and Mr. Austen . 
Chamlxfrlain were the chief guests at a banquet 'given in St. 
Petersburg by the Russian and English Bank. 

April 12.—Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia opened by 
Prince Alexander of Teck ... Memorial to Queen Victoria at 
Cihiiec unveiled ; speeches by the Mayor of Nice, Sir Francis 
Bertie, and M. Poincare ... Mutiny of Kiangsi and Hunanese 
troops at Nanking ... Mediation proposals made in Constanti¬ 
nople with regard to the war in Tripoli ... Occupation by 
Italians of Fort Bu Kemmesh ... Bomb outrage in Paris by 
which a taxicab was wrecked and the driver wounded ... Oi>en- 
ing by Lord Hardinge of the Upper Cheiiab section of the 
Punjai) irrigation canal scheme ... The Maritime Court at 
Hamburg found that the collision between the P. and O. liner 
Oceana and the (German barque Pisagua off Beachy Head was 
due to the fault of the Oceana, 

April 13.—Meeting of Scottish Medical Insurance Council at 
Edinburgh ; six cardinal principles reaflirmed, and a seventh, 

**disciplinary powers to be vested in some properly constituted 
medical body,” added ... An “Amend the (Insurance) Act 
I#eague ” formed in London ... Flight at the Naval Aviation 
School at Eastchurch by M. Provost in the new Deperdussin 
monoplane ... Settlement of strikes of ^Dundee jute operatives 
and Sheffield moulders ... Archdeacon Hodges appointed 
Canon Residentiary of Ely Cathedral ... Statue of King 
Edward at Cannes unveiled ; speech by M. Poincare ... Sub- . 

stanlial majority given in favour of Mr, Roosevelt' by the ^ 

primaries of Pennsylvania. 

April 15.—Sinking of the White Star liner Titanic after a 
collision in the night, at some distance from Cape Race, with 
an iceberg ; the number of lives lost, which included Mr. W. T. 
Stead, editor of the Revievit of Reviews, is estimated at 
I»5031 and only 703 were rescued by the Carpathia in response 
to wireless messages appealing for aid ... Full work resumed at 
the collieries ... Sir Alfred Bray Keinpe appointed Chancellor 
of the Diocese of London ... New Defence Bills presented to 
the Reichstag ... Speech at the Council-General of the Meuse 
Department of M, Poincare on the political situation in 
France. 

Apiil i6.^In reference to the disaster to the Titanicy messap^es 
of sympathy were received by the White Star Line from the King 
and Queen and Queen Alexandra ; references to it were made in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Asquith and in the Reichstag .:i 
by the President, and in the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, a resolution of sympathy was passed ... Home ' 
Rule proposals considered by the Synod of the Church of 
Ireland at Dublin; decision to present to Parliament a petition 
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LIIAKV' ANO UBIT17ARY FOR APRIL. 


against the Bill v., Mr. li. Webb appointetl one of the Lords 
Commissioners of tlic Treasury First flight across ilic 
Channel (from Dover to Hardclot) by a woman (Miss M. 
Quimby) piloting an aeroplane ... At the annual meeting of the 
German Aerial Navy League at Berlin it was announced lhat the 
appeal to the public had not been a great success ... Speech of 
M. \ enezclos, Greek Premier, on his programme of reforms. 

April 17. - Relief fund for sufferers from the disaster of the 
opened by the Lord Mayor of I.ondoii ; subscriptions 
received from the King and Oiiecn and <^)ueen Ale.xaiulra ... 
Text of the Home Rule Bill published ... At th<; .Synod of the 
C hiirch of Ireland the Lord Primate denied that the present 
condition ot that (-hurch was an argumeni for Welsh l>is' 
establishment ... In atldresses the liisliu]^s of Salisbury an<l 
Carlisle opposed Welsh Disestablislniieni ... lulij^se of the sun 
visible in lyondon between the hours of eleven arwL (.»m! in the 
forenoon ... In view of representatioivs made li» him by tlie 
cliainnan of the County of T.ondon Sessions, Mr. .McKenna 
announced he had decided that Rule 2431 should api>ly to all 
suflragist prisoners convicted at those .St*ssions ... Considcratinn 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the J'radc Union C<mgress 
of the Government’s Bill to enable railway companies to increase 
their cliargis resulted in a decision to retpiesL the Labour Party 
in Parliament to oppose the Bill ... Sj»eeeli of M. KoIoaMsoA, 
Russian Premier, at .Moscow, on the people ami popular 
represcntaiion ... Resignation of Count Khuen lledcrvary, 
Hungarian Premier ... Mutiny reported at Fez,' 

April 18. —Arrival of the (.lunardev, Carpiiihia^ wiili I'ltanic s 
survivors at New York ; Sub-comnnltee of Investigation to 
im|uirc into the causes of the disaster appointed l»y the United 
States ; messages of sympathy from many foreign nations and 
Colonies ... At a conference of trade unionisis in*]yoridon the 
princij)lc of amalgamating tlie unions in llie various branches of 
the luiilding trades was approved ... i» )jnl)ardinent of the 
Dardanelles by Italian stjuadron, and the Straits dose^l lv.» 
navigation ... Duel at Halbersiadl between two German 
officers, and Lieutenant von lleeringen fatally wounded. 

April 19. Service at St. Paurs as a tribute to the memory ^of 
those who perished in the di.sa.sler to the Titauix: . f )peuing at 
New York of the American Senate Commiiiee’s invcsiigalioii 


into the causes of the disaster and examination of Mr. Ismay ... 
Deputation of Irish traders to Mr. b, \V. Russell against State 
subsidy to the Irish Agricultural Organi.saiion Socit?ty»... Bom¬ 
bardment of the Darilanollcs forts by Italian ships rejK>rtcd lo 
be withdrawal. 

April 20.—The Senatorial invesiigaii.m into the causes of 
the Titanic disasicr continued at Now York ; evidence of wircleisis 
operalivrs and others taken ... A proposal lo form an Amulga* 
mated Approved Society l*) work the National Insurance Aci 
was announced to )iave teccived tJie support of ciglil companies 
or societies ... Cutting of first sod of the Kneinvorth Ciarden 
Village and .spoecli hy Lord Robert Cecil on co-iKirtnership ... 
Meeting at Hull of ibe National (.diamber ot d'rade; discussion 
on indusirial irnrol ... The I’cz mutiny reported to be suppressed 
... SupphineJilary Fstimafes for the German Navy for 1912 
amuuiiice'l to amount to ^749^850 ... Departure on her maiden 
voyage of tlic Wwi^x La Juana' (27,000 tons) from Havre for New 
York. 

A)»iil 22.--Statements in the House of Cojimions by Mr/ 
.Sydney Buxton as Id the juoposed Court of Incjiiiry into the 
causes of the di>aster ... 'I’lie Senatorial Commission of 

Inquiry reopeut;d at Washington ; evidence taken of Mr. 
Franklin and Mr. Boxhall (fouitli •.)fliccr) ... Deimmstratiun 
against Welsh DFv>!abli^lmient at Carnarvon; iublress by 
.Archbisliop I lavidson ... First siaUilDiy meeting of the Miners' 
Wages Buaid for .Souih Wales .... S[iring .Assembly of the Baptist 
Union opened in Loinlon ; presicleiiiial a«ldress ity Dr. lowing 
... .Aeo'plane lligln v.f Mr. Coibett Wilson frv»in Fishguard to 
Fimiscoitliy ... Fligiu of the .Army airsliip Gamma from Idirn- 
liMjrougli around Si. J’aul’s CallietlraJ ... Importanl alterations 
marie in the Sruitli .African J ir-fencc Bill by the Select (.'om- 
millee ... Ih'baie in the German Reichstag on tlie Navy Law 
.Amendmeni Bill and the tlerman Army Bill.-^. 

A)>rii 23. 'restimony i.»f Mr. riymun, third officer on the 
J'iianii y taken at the Srrnai''rial inquiry ... The Home Rule Bill 
accejUed by the Irish Nationalist t.'onvenlioii at J.Jublin ... First 
meeting in f.ondim i>f the Amenrl the (Insurance) Act 1 Prague 
... St. (icorge’s i.)ay cele])rations in Lrjndon and Shakespeare 
liirlluhiy ceiel»rati(>n at Siralfc.>r«l-on-Avon ... Sh.-ikespeare 
coirniuiiiruation service in Southwark t'ailierbal and address 



1 /y Mr. F. R. Benson ... Resolution 
adopted by the Baptist Union to raise 
/250, OCX) fr*r increasing the salaries of 
ministers ... Reply of the I'orie tc> the 
medialiDii projiosals i.'f tlie I'owers to the 
tfiect that its accepiance is conditional on 
ilie niaintenancc rd dm .soverirign rights of 
Turkey and the evacuation of d'ripoli by 
the Italian troop.s ... 'J'he island of Siam- 
palia, iK.)»lli-ea.st of Crete, taken posscS-sion 
r>f by Admiral I’resbitero,... Written protest 
sr:nL to the IV>rle by tin* Russian Ambassa- 
d<.>r at Ci.>nstaniinii]jie against the closing of 
the Dardaiudhs. 

April 24.—Fvidence of J'ifanic officer^ 
given at the SenaUnial Commission ... Bar- 
tici'.Iai-r, from tlic Board of Trade show lhat 
out of a total 2,2ci6 passengers and crew, 
1,503 lives were lost in the di.saster ... Fire¬ 
men on the White Star liner Olympic^x^* 
fused to sail from Southampton owing to 
their dissatisfaction with the collapsible 
boats provided, and the vessel was anchored 
off Spiihead ... Conference of local authori¬ 
ties at Westminster Falacc Hotel on town- 
planning ... Collapse of an arch at King’s 
Cross, and three men killed ... Sermon at 
St. I'auVs by the Bishop of North Queens¬ 
land on the Church in tlie C'onimonw^ealth 
... The (question of the re-occupation of 
CTeie said to be considered by Great 
Britain ... The Ministers of the Four 
Powers demanded that the Belgian loan 
to China should be cancelled ... Ratification' 












'iby Ihe United States Senate of the Declaration of London 
of 1909. 

April 25,—Memorial service for Mr. W. T. Stead at the 
' VTcstminstcr Chapel, and address by Dr. CliiTord ... Exaniina- 
;jtion of Mr. Marconi by the Senate Committee ... Fire at 
Clumber House ... Resolution in favour of Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment passed by the Baptist Union ... Major-Cencral E. C. 
Bethune appointed Director-General of the Territorial Force ... 
Inauguration of the new Campanile of St. Mark at Venice. 

April 26.—At the Senate inquiry further examination of Mr, 
Franklin and evidence of Captain Lord of the Californian 
taken ... Memorial service at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for 
the American victims of the Titanic disaster ... Lord Mersey to 
preside over the British inquiry ... The voyage of the Olympic 
'abandoned ... Criticisms ot the Welsh Disestablishment Bill by 
^Archbishop Davidson, the Bishop of St. Asaph, and others ... 
Memorial to Jane Austen at Bath unveiled by Mr. Percy Fitz- 
l^rald, 

1 April 27.-—Evidence of Captain Moore of the Mount Telhple 

« ven to the Senate Committee ... Bomb outrage in Ireland ... 

uis motor bandits found ; ringleader and one conl{;derate 
^ihllled in the fusillade ... Reply by Mr. Roosevelt to President 
ilTafPs charges ... (jencml I.yautey appointed first French 
llRestdent-General in Morocco ... Steamer conveying Cretan 
fdieputies to Athens intercepted by British cruiser ... Arrests of 
^^^onstitutional leaders in Persia ... German battleship A<>>/ 4 ^ 
'■^iihert launched at Dantzig. 

^ " April 28,—Arrival at Plymouth of the survivors of the crew 
%flhc Titanic, 

April 29 — Kyidence of the Marconi Company taken at the 
iSftn^te inquiry ... Serious accident to M. Vedrines, airman ... 
liBpecch of Lord Sclborne, at Aberdeen, on Home Rule ... The 
|!^dvisory Council in Peking opened by Yuan Shih-Kai ... The 
ll^fficulty connected with the Belgian loan to China solved. 

April 30.—Mr. Ismay recalled at the Senate inquiry ... The 
^^kfonsion House Fund for the Titanic survivors reached to 
'^187,000 ... At the London County Council Meeting the 
<::4i^mates for the current year were presented ... Address of Mr. 
&lfour at the Sociological .Society on Syndicalism ... Settlement 
(irf shipping diisphte at Liverpool ... The Upper House of Con- 
vVOcation of Canterbury reaffirmed its previous resolution to 
f^jppose the Welsh Disestablishment Bill ... The steamer Texas 
^jfeck a mine in the Gulf of Smyrna and sank ; 68 lives lost. 

f BY-ELECTION. 

V April 19 .—East Nottingham.—O n the resignation of 
:te2ptain J. A. Morrison a by-clection was held, with the follow- 
(iing result 

• Sir J. 1 ). Rees (U.) .6,482 

i' ' . Mr. Dobson (L.).Si 158 


Unionist majority . Ii324 

April 30.—Forest of Dean. Mr. Henry Webb (L.), who 
■was appointed Junior Lord of the Treasury, returned unopposed. 

"PARLIAMENTARY. 

April 1.—Second reading in the House of Cemmons of the 
vTicuiperance (Scotland) Bill and of the Army Annual Bill. 

; April 2.—In the House of Commons, annual Budget state- 
in^^jit bv the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

, April 3.—Debate in the Commons on various subjects 
^occasioned by the motion for adjournment for the Easter recess. 

April 10.—In the Commons, Array Annual Bill passed 
through committee. 

.: April II.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith explained 
the provisions of the Home Rule Bill. 

April 12.—Second reading, in the House of Commons, of 
the Cottage Homes for Aged Persons Bill negatived by 131 to 
€9 votes. 

April 15.—Debate on the Home Rule Bill continued in the 
House of Commons ; speeches by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, Lord H. Cecil, and Mr. Dillon. 

April 16.—In the House of Commons, the Home Rule Bill 
^debate closured ; motion for leave to introduce the Bill carried 
by 360 to 206 votes. Speeches were made by Mr. I.ong, Mr. 


Healy, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Birrell ... The Standing Cbm 
mittee A resumed consideration of the Education Acts (Single 
School Areas) Amendment Bill and rejected Lord Wolmer’s 
technical amendment ... In the House of Lords, discussion on 
matters relating to Welsh Disestablishment. 

April 17,—In the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s motion to appoint a Select Committee to examine 
and report on the Estimates was agreed to. 

April 18.—In the House of Commons, Committee of Supply 
on Civil Service Estimates ; amendment moved by Mr. R. 
Gwynne to postpone Part 1 . of the Insurance Act discussed. 

April 19.—In the House of Commons the Acquisition of 
Land Bill w'as discussed and talked out. 

April 22.—Second reading in the House of Commons of the 
Government of India Bill ... Questions as to the proposed 
inquiry into the Titanic disaster and statements by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton ... Ill the House of Lords second reading of the Army 
Animal Bill. 

April 23.—Debate in the House of Commons on the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill; speeches by Mr, McKenna, Mr. Lyttelton, 
and others... I n the House of Lords the Army Annual Bill passed 
through Committee. 

April 24.—In the House of I.ords the Army Annual Bill was 
passed, and the Factory and Workshop (No. 2) Bill read a 
second time ... In the House of Commons’ debate on the 
Insurance Act Mr. Rupert Gwynne’s amendment was negatived 
by 205 to 147 votes, and Major White’s resolution counted out. 

■ April 23.—Debate in the House of Commons on the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill continued and closured; speeches by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ellis Griffith and others, and leave to 
bring in the Bill carried by 331 to 253 votes ... The Education 
in Single-School Areas Bill withdrawn ... In the House of 
Lords, discussion on the Titanic inquiry and other matters. 

April 26.—In the House of Commons debate on the Educa¬ 
tion (School Attendance) Bill and second reading carried by 
176 to 52 votes. 

April 29.—Debate on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
motion to suspend the old Sinking Fund. Amendment to 
limit the operation negatived by 183 votes to 130, and the 
motion carried by 178 to 131. 

April 30.—Debate on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill. In the House of Lords the Royal Assent was given by 
Commission to the Army Annual Act. 

OBITUARY. 

April 5.—Sir James Jenkins (Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets), 93. 

April 6.—Hon, Mrs. Colvile of Lullington, 84 ... Robinson 
Souttar (formerly M.P. for Dumfriesshire) ... David Marshall 
Lang, of the Church Missionary Society ... Rev. W. D. 
Stanton . . Lord Alexander Kennedy. 

April 8.—Madame Emily Soldene (actress and singer;. 

April 9. —Dr. Edward Divers (Principal of Imperial College 
of Engineering in Japan) ... Sir Arthur Robert Wallace. 

April 10.—Edith Lady Compton-Thornhill ... Professor 
Gabriel Monod, 51. 

April 12.—The Hon, John Ashburnham, 67 ... The Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Baillic Hamilton ... Lady Lennox-Sinclair. 

April 13.—Dr. William Ogle, 84 ... Ramsay Collins (editor 
of the Natal Metrury) ... Egbert Rydings (friend of Ruskin), 
80 ... Thamas Munday (instructor of the King in seaman¬ 
ship), 77. 

April 14.-—Henri Brisson (President of the French Chamber 
of Deputies), 76. 

April 15.—W. T. Stead (editor of the Review of Reviews, 
drowned in the wreck of the Titanic^) 62. 

April 16.—Sir Bosdin Thomas Leech (“father” of the Man¬ 
chester City Council), 75 ... Bishop Honda (of the Methodist 
Church in Japan), 63. 

April 18.—Lord Gage ... John Mu^rave of Wasdale Hril. 

April 25.—^Justin McCarthy, 82. 

April 20.—Sir F. C. Wallis (surgeon), 52, 

April 27.—Rev. A. T. Church (classical scholar), 83 ... E. J;" 
Castle (Recorder of Bristol). 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


4 IE Scholars’ International Correspondence shows 
&A shortening of interest, but many teachers 

do not quite understand the best method for 
^troducing it amongst their pupils. As regards 
j^lSerman, the best method is to send direct to Professor 
(|ftartin Hartmann, l^echnerstrassc 6, Gohlis, Leipzig, 
Unclosing a list of scholars, giving full names, sex, 
^iatus of parents, and school standing, enclosing a 
^^stal-order to the amount of 2id, for each name ; 

if there are only one or two, coupon stamps will 
l^ffice. Professor Hartmann does the pairing. 

E Teachers are now enabled to arrange themselves for 
j French correspondence. Lists of French teachers 
erested are published in Modern Language Teaching 
^isvice yearly, and ma\' also be obtained from the ollit e 
Tthe Review or Revikws. The teacher should select 
am the list as many schools as he or she has students 
siring to correspond, and should then send to each 
Hqher (adding Ou le Professeur d’Anglais ” to the 
le, in case by chance the teacher has been changed) 
H'Soreign reply postcard (2d.), asking for a correspon- 
it for a pupil l)et\veen the ages thirteen to fifteen, 

^ fourteen tc sixteen, as the case may be, and mention- 
the school standing. When the reply postcards 
le back the teacher can then, with some degree of 
stability , pair the foreign and English correspondents. 
3® rule, one student one school, not only ensures 
ijiriety, but a busy teacher may be asked to return 
"addressed postcard, and probably will obtain one 
||oltinteer ; w hereas, if asked to supply several names, 
pad finding this impossible, the letter may be laid 
l&ide and forgotten. The first and alternate letters 
l^oqld be in the mother tongue as an introduction and 
J^aodel for the foreign friend ; the second and alternate 
ptters in the foreign tongue for self-help and practice, 
paxt month I will give some valuable hints from a 
ijikeher as to his own rules for the work. 

Parents desiring an . exchange of homes for their 
^ildren should write at once to Miss Batchelor, 
Pmssendale, Southborne-on-Sea, Hants, as the time 
making arrangements for the summer holiday is 
ppidly passing. 

|| The University of Dijon has a most enticing pro- 
for the “ Cours de V^'acances,” and as the cost 
l^pension commences at £4 per month and less for 
pies, and the price of the “ Cours ” is but 30 francs 
^tnonth, this would make up for the extra journey 
Sts. Programmes w ill be sent on application to 
dL Lambert, i, Rue Viollet-le-Duc, Dijon, PTance. 


P ESPERANTO. 

t ■ 

The following is taken from a letter of Dr. Zamen- 
iof sent to Mr. Stead’s family:— 

■ With terror I read about the unexampled catastrophe which 
liia overtaken the liner Titank ; with far greater terror I read 
ihat amongst the lost wa.s that great and noble man, the 
fimeritplena” and unforgettable Mr. W. T. Stead. For days 
ji hoped still that the newspapers would give the news of 


his having teen saved, but alas ! my hope has not been 
fulfilled. 

Similar letters are arriving from many countries. 
The Oficala Gazeio for March gives the third circular 
issued by the eighth Congress Committee at Cracow. 
Membership subscriptions can be paid through the 
Austrian Savings Bank or the British Esperanto Asso¬ 
ciation. A special exhibition of Polish industries is in 
preparation. The literary competitions are three— 
namely, a prose literary essay, a scientific essay, and 
a poem. 'J'he competitions must be sent in before 
June isth. The directors of the Cracow^ Variety 
Theatre have learnt Esperanto, and are preparing a 
most amusing programme. The special drama is 
“ Mazepa,” w hose author is the Polish poet Slowacki, 
and which will be translated by Sinjoro Qrabowski. 
A great jubilee festival to Dr. Zamenhof, in honour of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the introduction of 
E^speninto, is being arranged,and meetings of specialists 
will take place as usual. 

Messrs. Cook and Son have issued tables with the 
approximate cost Af the journey from £6 t8s. return, 
second class, Hamburg, to £jo gs. return via Calais, 
The first clasii i.s more than half as much again. This 
from London to Cracow, but they also quote prices 
from Hull, Leith, etc. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that Mr. Mudie wull be leader of a party, for with his 
help the journey will be a pure pleasure trip. 

As at Antw'erp, all questions relating to the Academy 
Language Committee and administrative sections will 
be referred to elected delegates, one for each twenty- 
five members of the various Esperanto societies, and 
with a subscription fee of two shillings per delegate. 

The vexed (]ucstion of the Administrative Council 
cannot be discussed here. 'I'hosc desirous of informa¬ 
tion must turn to the Official Gazette and Esperanio^ 
the organ of the U.E.A. 

'fhe British Esperanto Association delegates w ill be 
elected at the Portrush Congress. 

EsperaniOy the business Gazette, had lately, amongst 
many others, a most interesting article upon the 
Norwegian Insurance Act. In Norway the worker pays 
6 per cent., the commune ;t per cent., employers i per 
cent., and the State 2 per cent. I'he contents of 
Ihriversoy on the contrary , are generally pure literature, 
with exquisite illustrations, the paper being uncom¬ 
monly good. The March number was almost entirely 
occupied with Polish vvriters—household words in 
their own country, but utterly unknown in England.; 
and, as a Polish friend remarked, How can you know 
Poland without knowing her literature ? And how 
can you acquaint yourself with her writers, who, with 
scarcely an exception, have rarely been translated } ” 
Esperanto will put this right in time. 

From Totok,in the Celebes, has lately come'an urgent 
entreaty to the Governments of the Pow'ers to help 
forward the movement for making Esperanto the 
“ second language ” for all; it is signed by the assayer, 
mining engineer, and other employes at the Residency. 
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Contains upwards of 150 Magnificent Illustrations of 
the G^at Events of the World during the past three 
years. 

. Phot ogravur es, Col^r Plates, and . 

Reproductions from the fines t Photographs. 

It is a book which will increase in value year by 
year. The printing is of the highest quality, and a 
large number of the plates are specially mounted on 
art stock. 

Appended is a brief summary of some of the events illustrated: 

The C0NOUE.ST OF THE Air : A series ofuniqiie pictures from the 
first Hight across the English Channel. The. Progress of Wireless 
Telegraphy. The l>isct)vcrjr of the North Pole and the Race 
for the South Pole. The Unification of South Africi. Th;; Death 
of King Edward VIl. and the Coronation of King G;;orge V. The 
Progress of Canada. The Indian Durbar. The Revoliiiioris in 
Porlugal, China and Mexico. Events in Morocco, Tripoli and 
other parts of the world. The Political Drama in England, 
illustrated with a selection of Cartoons from Punch. 
Portraits of Notable Men, including those whose Centenaries have 
been celebrated. 


Only a small limited edition is available at 
the above price. A few copies in separate 
volumes of the Years 1910 and 1911 arc also 
available at 2/6 per volume. It Is important 
— to order at once to secure the book. — 
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THE WORKS OF 

lEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW 

• For brilliancy of dialectic, unexpectedness of humour, 
jprenchancy of wit, he has few compeers. He has been a 
^.worker in many fields: not^elisi, dramatic aad musical 
political orator, jourttaUst, and dramatist; and his 
%WOrk no student of contempomry thought can ignore," 
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IS . net. 
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6x. 
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. LONDON STILL LEADS. 

We are glad to see that the British Trade Journal is 
devoting attention to “ Commercial and Industrial 
London.” The importance of London to the world is 
fully recognised, but there is often a profound ignorance 
of London itself which is surprising, and the chief 
sinner is mostly the Londoner himself, to whom the 
Metropolis is as a vast unexplored land.” Notvvith- 
standing this abnormal growth the old business centres 
have changed but little :— 

Finance still centres in the district about the liank of Kngland, 
dealing in stocks 
and shares about 
Throgmorton Street 
and the Stock Ex¬ 
change. Lombard 
Street is still the 
street of bankers, as 
it has been since the 
days of Edward TI, 

In Leaden ha 11 
Street, Fcnchurch 
Street, and Billiter 
Street the shipping 
interest congre¬ 
gates. The corn 
trade has its head¬ 
quarters in Mark 
Lane, as the coal 
trade has its domi¬ 
cile about the Coal 
Exchange in 
Thames Street, and 
wool by the Wool 
Exchange in Cole¬ 
man Street. The 
Shipping li'.xchange 

is now in St. Mary Homes^arth 

Axe. Mmcing Lane ® 

suggests the tea and 

colonial produce trade ; wholesale grocery houses congregate 
about Eastchcap, and the wine and spirit trade about Great 
TowerStreet. Other food interests are found near the principal 
markets ; fish salesmen alx)ut Billingsgate ; meat salesmen and 
provision dealers in the neighbourhood of the Smithfield markets. 
The district about Curtain Road north of Broad Street Railway 
Station is devoted to furniture makers and dealers. Ware¬ 
housemen and soft goods trades have their home about St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, Newgate Street, and the district of narrow 
thoroughfares about Wood Street, Hatton Garden and its 
I vicinity have been long consecrated to the trade in diamond?*, 
precious stones, watches and jewellery ; and in the neighl>ouring 
part about llolborn Circus and Charterhouse Street are to be 
found the show-rooms of the principal English and Continental 
china and earthenware manufacturers. The Paternoster Row 
district is the headquarters of the book-publishing trade, and 
Fleet Street is the newspaper publishing centre. In the eastern 
section of the City are huge warehouses for tea blending and 
packing. Hops arc dealt with in the Borough of Soutlifvark, 



where, also, in and about Tooley Street, are many houses in tht 
provision trades. Circumstances have driven many dealers in 
these commodiiics far from these original haunts, but all keep 
in touch with the headquarters of their several interests in 
City of London. Stretching eastward inainly alorig the notth .^ 
side (^f the Tlianics are the wharves, warehouses and docks^ 
now forming almost one continuous line as far as Tilbury. 

THE SECRET OF BUSINESS SUCCESS. 

The May Strand puldishcs a symposium of eminent;^ 
bii-siness men, entitled How Husy Men \Vork.”j® 
Mr. Rockefeller says he attaches great importance to!^ 

routine, 

^ that he owed;.;^ 
everything to -i'M 
love for mastery^H 
of details. Lord.|M 
Strathcona puts:^ 
as the first essen-J^^ 
tial to success be^ 
ng interested 
what you have;^i 
to do, and after|^ 
that comes dil^H 
gence, and then;^ 
system. Sir^ 
Herbert Treci^^ 
says,“Each niap|l 
to his tempera-?^ 
rnent. 1 vvork,.ai^ 
it were, froili:^ 
hand to mouth.*^%i| 
Sir T h 0 m a 

574). I) e w a r says jS 

“ Make the headM 
of every department responsible for his departments^ 
from the commissionaire to the manager.” Mr. Oswald;||^ 
Stoll, the music-hall manager, says the achievement 
success is more a question t f character than of ability. 
Determination to succeed is.in the nature, and often 
allies itself with mediocre abilities. Sir Jeremiah 
Colman thinks that no one can fathom the secret of 
.success, but determination, application and watchful ;.1 
observation are elements, with power and willingness ■ 
to take advantage cf opportunities. Sir Thomas -i 
Lipton offers one motto to be impressed on every , 
young man in business, “ There’s no fun like w’ork,” 

Sir Walter Gilbey attaches great importance to the 
adage, “Work while you work ml play while you 
play.” Mr, Gordon Selfridge says that for the chief 
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to watch infinite detail is a serious blunder. The chief 
of a business is more valuable to that business if he is 
not too busy^ but always has time to spare for possible 
requirements. The chief’s duty is to think and plan 
rather than actually to execute in detail. 

BRITISH TRADE IN CANADA. 

There is a Canadian supplement to the summer 
issue of Advertising, written by a special Canadian 
Commissioner, and this should be in the hands of all 
who trade or are interested in the possibilities of trading 
with that Dominion. The supplement is composed of 
thirty-five pages, containing the condensed essence of 
the facts which bring the economic conditions of 
Canada into relationship with successful adv^ertising, 
and conveying an excellent idea of the media av«iiluble; 
a sketch of the special conditions in each province, 
British firms now advertising, and where, and a com¬ 
prehensive list of the goods for which a sale is possible, 
with notes on ,the provinces where the demand is 
marked. Says the writer :— 

, Tlie Canadian Government, as everyone knows, allows 
British imports an average abatement of 33J per cent. otV the 
regular tariflC. Since this came into operation British imj)orts 
into Canada have increased by leaps and bounds. 

Tra<le statistics over a period of ten years show how' enor- 
I mously imports of British goods into Canada have grown. 
Briefly, the imports during 1910 exceeded those of the previous 
year by nearly 39,000,000 dols. This trade is nearly all in 
tnanufactured goods. And, yet, despite ibis ma‘criai increase, 
CAnada lo-day remains a field which Great Britain has not one- 
quarter part exploited. 

With Canada’s restless march of progress her imports must 
/increase in volume year by year. The British trader has not 
iiUaerely to increase his vigour in regard to present statistics, but 
,30. energise himself to meet both that progress, and to overtake 
< competitor^' progress. 

j:;;, Ca^^^ is “British Goods,” The facilities for giving 

f ;lhem to her are at hand and the enterprise of the Motherland 
musU respond to her invitation. Canada, from every 
I i»oint of view', is the natural heritage of the British advertiser. 

. CANADA ADVEKTItilNC; HERSELI-. 

WithTegard to Canada’s future, one of the most suggestive 
^^aigns of the time is that Canada is advertising herself 'I’hc 
\. X)ominiofty published at Kidgetown, Ontario, states that more 
pthan ^200,000 will be spent during 1912 to advertise the 
jfiCanadian West. This money is being spent by the Federal 
Government, and other sums are being appropriated by the 
'/provinces and municipal authorities. Then, again, the great 
■; railw^ays, and more especially the Canatlian Pacific Railway, 
;■ Are vigorously advertising Canada in Great Britain all the time. 
'i:-' 

NEW MARKETS. 

V The British 7 rade Journal gives a very encourag- 
/ing account of the progress of British Kast Africa. 
While a beginning has hardly been made the develop¬ 
ment of the district is rapidly increasing as shown by 
/the following particulars :— 

■ Among the newer possessions of the British Kmpire perhaj^s 
the most flourishing is now the East African Protectorate. It 
covers an area of 400,cxx> square miles, and is traversed by the 
Uganda Railway from the port of Mombasa, on the Indian 
Ocean, to Kisumu, on the Victoria Nyanza, a distance of 
385 miles. This Government railway, which has cost about 
five and a half millions sterling, including steamers on the Lake, 
had a total revenue for the last yearof j^3oo,ooo, an increase of 


21*93 per cent., the total expenditure having been 
^200,000, leaving a net profit of as against ;^65,8<:^ 

for the previous year. The traffic on Lake Victoria is also in a 
very satisfactory condition, the tonnage of cargo carried by the 
four steamers increasing from 18,700 to 34,000 tons. So, too, 
with the general import and export trade of the Protectorate. 
During the year ended March last the imports were valued at 
more than a million sterling, show'ing an increase on the previous 
year of 29 per cent. ; and the exports were valued at >^375,000, 
showing an advance over the previou? year of 45 per cent. 
Even the most progressive and active self-governing Colonies or 
the most feverishly industrial nation on the Continent cannot 
show' such a remarkable trade development as this. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING METHODS. 

Baron Von Taube takes up the cudgels “In 
Defence of America” (Stephen Swift, 5s.), and is 
particularly concerned to expose the fallacy that 
American manufacturing methods are shoddy when 
compared with the more reliable products of Great 
Britain. He rebuts the heresy >Yith characteristic 
vigour;— 

With old Ben Franklin’s lightning rods all over the worUl ; 
in a country where Faraday has so beautifully worked out 
Rumford’s early notions about the transmutability of 
energy ; a country that has made the best of Fulton’s first 
steamboat, made the best use of ( .’iiptain Maury’s studies and 
investigations of the Gulf .Stream ; has used for years Morse’s 
code of telegraphy ; a country in wdiich Edison’s phonograph 
and cinematograph are popular, and daily contribute to the 
enjoyment of olil and young ; w’herc every car is stopped with 
a Westinghousc brake, and most of the houses are supplied 
with telephones ; where cotton spinneries arc daily reaping the 
advantages of Whitney’s discovery of his gin in 'handling 
cotton ; where old Remington’s typing machine is still holding 
its own against all comers ; where Koebling’s type of suspension 
bridge is gradually superseding the old tube system ; w liere a 
man cannot go any distance without meeting with the old 
Buckeye harvesters, reapers and binders, with hay tedde^l and 
horse rakes, or steel drills—all with a big A as to origin 
(though, of course, they are badly made and do not last). In 
the face of all that (the list is capable of an almost infinite 
extension) such a sweeping assertion can be explained only as 
due to ignorance. 

The Baron makes out an equally stroBg case in 
explaining the scrap-heap theory of the American 
manufacturer:— 

As to the durability of American machinery, it is found to be 
the direct result of the processes used, and the very American 
plan of work which ought to be familiar to anybody, however 
slightly acquainted with the matter; it is the very opposite of 
the Continental and the English. When in Germany a short 
lime ago, I was greatly astonished at the ancient look of many 
German locomotives and railway cars; and having acquired the 
pesky habit of poking my nose—considerably sharpened in the 
States—into all things 1 did not fully understand, I had no 
peace till the thing was explained to me. It appears that some 
- f those so carefully made locomotives l)egan their working 
career in the 'seventies — when I myself was studying in 
Germany. Barring necessary repairs they had been active ever 
since. Now in the Slates they generally calculate a railway ^ 
locomotive good for fifteen years ; for quick traffic only for 
twelve years; and they, design and construct it accordingly- , 
This they do estimating that during that period improvements 
will have sufficiently advanced to make the use,of the old type 
a dead loss. 

The truth is that America is “ hard to beat ” and 
has established herself as a manufacturing nation 
rendering incalculaible benefits to the rest of the . 
civilised world. 






MERETRICIOUS COMPOUNDS. 


“Review of Reviews” on “Testimonials. 
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Reprinted Extrmct from the Review at Reviews ** of November last 


SLEEPLESSNESS 

a fairly general use for Hall’s Wine when 


have 

tonic is required; it is also particularly useful in insomnia.^ 


(Interview W. 354—i6th Aug., 1911.) 


*‘The wiles of the unscrupulous poacher who trades 
through the newspaper columns are many, and among 
other notorious methods the faked testimonial holds 
high place. Certainly the duped public gain valuable 
experience at a minimum cost, but the real sufferer is 
Che bona fide advertiser, for ^once bitten, twice shy,’ 
and the value of all testimonials is perceptibly reduced 
if such methods are allowed to go unchallenged. 

. . . “The Directors of Hall’s Wine have published 
in the ‘Review of Reviews’ some testimonials from 
Doctors, and, as medical etiquette forbids the publi¬ 
cation of names for such puroose, it is quite apparent 
Chat this suggests an unlimited opportunity for deception 
of the most undesirable character. As a test case, 
our representative was at special pains to test the 
bona fides of these particular testimonials, and, needless 
Co add, the appreciation of the medical fraternity was 
shown to be ‘as advertised.’ Hall’s Wine has evidently 
lived through that necessary period of suspended judg¬ 
ment which doctors always exercise on behalf of a 
long-suffering public. • 

“We made an absolutely independent and specific 
inquiry of a well-known West End physician of long 
standing, who was asked, ‘Would you, under certain 
circumstances, recommend your patient to take Hall’s 
Wine?’ ‘Without hesitation,’ he replied; and by the 
facts he adduced it was quite evident that the medical 
profession do not mix up the genuine product with 
Che meretricious compounds which are advertised high 
and low as able to restore lost youth to crabbed age, 
and generally to achieve the impossible. 

“In addition, and so that they themselves shall not 
be imposed upon, and to protect the public, the 
Directors of Hall’s Wine engage the services of a 
scientific staff, known as the British Analytical 
Control, who, quite independently of the firm, pur¬ 
chase samples in the open market, and submit them 
CO rigorous test and analysis,” 

In consequence of the 
above, the following state¬ 
ments will possess a unique* 
interest for our readers. 

They are guaranteed au¬ 
thentic—indeed, they have 
been sworn to by our inter¬ 
viewer before a Commis¬ 
sioner for Oaths. It is only 
out of deference to the 
etiquette of the medical 
profession that the doctors’ 
names and addresses are 
not published. 

FOR RitLAXED 
THROAT 

“ I have long used Hall’s 
Wine as a general tonic, and 
it is of especial local use in 
cases of relaxed throat.” 

(Interview W. 281— 

28th Dec., 19IP,) 

When writing to Advertisers please mention “The Review of Reviews." 
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MALNUTRITION—CHILDP^EN 
“ I use Hall’s Wine in cases of malnutrition, particu^ I 
larly in children ; a teaspoonfiil given two or three tiniest 
a day enables them to retain foodstufls which weri|i! 
previously rejected with nausea.” 

(Interview W. 349—27th July, 

CONVALESCENCE and RUN-DOWN vf 
“ I have tested Hall’s Wine in many cases of coii^g 
valescence and run-down conditions, and am of opinioiilj^; 
that besides its very evident tonic property, it can 
used with perfect safety, both as regards its immediate^ 
action and its after-effects. Its characteristic flavour, J 
though not unpleasant, precludes any likelihood of the S 
formation of a habit.” | 

(Interview W. 311—14th June, 1911.) ^if 

ANiEMIA AND DEBILITY 
“ I find Hall’s Wine very effective in Anaemia and • 
debilitated conditions for arousing animation and gettmg|; 
the patient on to wholesome food. It is perfectly harmless, 
and can be used as freely as any pure wine, though 
flavour militates against excess.” ’ 

(Interview W, 265—nth Jan., 1911.)"^ 

IN NERVOUS DEPRESSION 
“I consider Hall’s Wine to be a most excellent^ 
paration, and I always advise it in convalescence;, 

• never foils to accelerate the recuperative process, andT" 
nervous depression it conduces to a healthy tone 
system without producing any of the ill after-i^iKtS’ 
common with many preparations used in such cases." 

X24 (Interview W. 322—6th July, 1911.) | 



Promotes the essimiletioo of food; re- 
pleoishes the hlood supply with rich, red 
corpuscles: revitalises the nerves; and 
rebuilds the wasted tissues. As a prompt 
restorer of mental and physical powers, 
after any illness. Hall’s Wine, ‘"The 
Marvellous Restorative,” has no equal. 

Read the doctors' statements m this advertise* 
m^t. Then get Hall's Wine from your wine 
merchant, licensed grocer, or licensed 
Large size, 3/6. 
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PROFlt SHARlIlG SYSTEH. 

By an Employer who has Worked it por 
Twenty Years. 

I Mr. Theodore Cookk-Tavlor, M.R, writes in 
|lbe Contemporary Jtevmv on profit-sharing and labour 
l^partuership. He has studied the subject for thirty 
|^ears,,and has practised it for twenty years on a fairly 
l^jge scale* He. defines profit-sharing as the giving 
the employer to his employees of a share of any 
he makes beyond bare interest on capital. He 
Bgards it as a misuse of the term to apply it to 
^Vidends accruing from shares for which a working- 
‘ in has paid full value. 

SUCCESSFUL experiments. 

He mentions several successful experiments :— 

ll'On ibe profil-sharing'in-cash principle Sir W. P, Hartley, of 
iihtreef has distribuled annually atiiong bis workers shares of 
i profits totalling in tw«jnty-seven years over ;^66,ooo. Last 
amount was over ;^5,ooo. Messrs. Clarke, Nicholls and 
jS^ombs, Ltd., of Victoria Park, E., during the last twenty-iwo 
have thus distributed over 172,000, and for 1911 they 
tBlirlhuted ;^i3»25o in cash, equal to scven-and-a-lialf weeks* 
ges for each employee. 

He also mentions the Maison Godin, of Guise, 
li?rance, which has distributed over half a million 
pteriing amongst workpeople, latterly numbering over 
p^i^ioo ; the South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
|t|ie thirty-odd British Gas Companies, with some fifty 
|ihillions of capital, now practising the system in- 
f^ugurated by Sir George Livesey. 

S' first charge, SECOND AND THIRD, 

Mr. Taylor’s own experience is as follows :— 

■ The scheme of my own firm, J., T. and J. Taylor, Ltd., 
^^obilen manufacturers, Batlc'y, based, like others, on the 
^theory that profit is the joint product of capital and labour, 
|j8 as follows : the first claim of labour (in which I include 
foriqs of human exertion) is met during the year by the 
vfliayment of salaries and wages. Next comes the first claim 
|of capital ^ fi'x^ per cent, interest as a first charge upon any 
^profits shown in the balance-sheet at the end' of each year. If 
^ere are h6 profits capital gets nothing. If, after;paying five 
^per, cent: Interest bn all shares (the majority of which arc now 
f^wned^by our 'employees), a divisible balance remains, it is 
|ipporti'oned lietween capital and the total amount paid during 
libe year for labour according to their respective amounts, that is 
the same?'rate per cent. To employees who are not less than 
liS^renty-ohe years of age, who have been five years' in our 
iploy^ i^^tained their bonus shares, to the amount of 

If jthej^^^wjyt^llragfes, we are now giving double bonus. The 
taB such wa^ therefore, 1ms to be reckoned 

' . CAROUR nONUSES. 

If Suppose oiifr'capital were.166,000, that during the year we 
in salaries and'wrtiges /^^»cx)o, arid that'workers wKb 
^ _ ^ear^nbd bde-ihitd th“4t .were entitled to double bonus, 
shouldadd 'ftie ;f90,00o actually paid, thus 

a Suppose our divisible 

firsU^detiare' an 'ilitercst^' 


'dividend of fiYc'per cent, (that'is ;^8,ocx>) ttn the capital, 
leaving /'z 1,000 to be further divided between capital and 
wages at seventand«>a-half per cent. Thus capital, or shares, 
would get a total dividend {including interest) of tw'elve-and-a- 
half per cent, and labour a bonus of seven-and-a-half per cent. 
The /workers specially qualified, who earned one-third of the 
;f90,ood actually paid in wages, w’ould get double bonus, that 
is, at the rate of fifteen per cent., while the bonus on the re¬ 
maining ;^6o,oco wages paid would be at the rale of seven-and- 
a-half per cent. /(These labour bonuses have, so farpbeen given 
in new fully-paid'shares Ihs^coknpany,'dividends upon which I 
are paid in cash.) v Hut as only those who remain the whole 
year are entitled to bonus, wt place the bonus accruing upon 
the w'agcs of those with Us only parts of the year to a special 
fund called the Workers’ Benefit Fund, administered in various 
ways for the benefit of the workers as a whole. For example, . 
needy cases arc helped, convalescent and consumptive cases 
assisted, and benefits extended to our mutual sick-club members. 
Bonus shares confer all financial rights, but do not carry voles, 
'They can be held only by employees, and so long as a man 
remains in the company’s employ he can kdl only the'surplus 
of his holding over the amount of his annual salary or wages. 
Co-partners who leave must sell their shares to some of their 
fellow' co-partncrs remaining. Commenced in 1892, the system, 
the first three years, applied to managers and foremen only. 
For the last seventeen years all have been included who have 
Completed a calendar year with iIk' company. The dividends 
have averaged about ten-and-a-half per cent, on capital and 
seven per cent, on labour. 

In 1897-8 the firm had no dividend, but he has 
not yet heard” any word of reproach or mistrust. In 
twenty years the number of their workers has increased 
from 600 to 1,400, and the workers’ share has nearly 
reached 00,000. The system has been a benefit 
to all concerned. He claims for his system that it 
restores personal . inlere.st between employer and 
employed, and promotes good-will between them,; 
which is as substantial an asset as what is ordinarily 
called goodwill, and it combines the best features of 
socialism and individualism. 


THE DESERT DEFEATED. 

There is no immediate fear of overcrowding on the 
Island-ccntinent, but the discovery of water in the 
middle of the South Australian desert is the beginning 
of a conquest which will doubtless add many thousands 
of square miles to the area inhabited by man. 

The running of- a trans-continental railway had 
already been determined, and this discovery will make 
comparatively easy that which would have been a 
formidable and expensive task. In the WorliTs Work 
Mr. F. M. Cutlack gives the outline of the projected 
i ail way, the construction of which will be materially 
helped by this timely find. Mr. Cutlack describe.s the 
conditions ruling up to the present:— 

Romance drew men to this, country once before and raised 
Kalgoorlie* That w& when' gold was discovered out in the 
dreary waste — gold . in\tsuch richness that men said though 
all heaven and earth should have to be moved, yet water, to 
se^'vertFe^'gdld, got there. So the Coastal River 

Helena was dimmed^iipJat^ M and from this huge 

reservoir (holding gallons). they ran the water 

through, pipes for^ Your hundred miles to the Golden Mile. 
N<$Mr KoithiDce ikis ediihe. a^ain and fired the enthusiasm not 
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HOW TO COVER LOSSES ON CONSOLS AND SIMILAR SECURITIES. 


T he article entitled “ Annuities and Their Uses,’* which 
appeared in these columns in, April, proved to hav** a 
good deal of interest for Review of Reviews readers, and many . 
of them have given evidence of their interest in a practical way. 

Sir L— J-purchased from the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 

Canada for £2,0^0 an annuity of j^soo per annum for his 

mother, Lady-, aged 80. Sir T-A——, aged 68^ with 

slightly iAnpaired health, invested ;{^io,ooo a few days ago, and 
secured an annuity of per annum, payable (juarlerly, and 

is arranging for a siipiUr amount for Lady A-, his wife. 

Many others are negotiating annuities for smaller or larger 
amounts. 

The Advantage of Prompt Action. 

Some of our correspondents have expressed their intention of 
making a purchase as soon as they can dispose of their Consols 
ami similar securities to better advantage than at present. We 
wciild point out to such that the best way to make up their losses 
on these securities is to sell them at once and invest the proceeds 
in an immediate annuity. Thus, suppose a male 65 years of nge ' 
has £ 10,000 in Consols, Tic could at present sell out for 7,90b, 
This would purchase^im an annuity in the Sun of Canada of 
/J’8S2 8.t'. payable half-yearly, instead of the >^250 income from 
his Consols. In one year he has made up over 6 points. In 
three years he is as well off as if he had held hi.^Consols and they 
had risen to par. Who expects they will reach par in three 
years or even ten ? 

A Word of Warning to Avoid Confusion. 

Just a word of caution to our readers regarding the name 01 
the Sun Life .A.ssurance Co. of Canada. There are other com¬ 
panies with names somewhat similar. great Annuity Com¬ 

pany is the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, known for 
short as the “ Sun Life of Canada.’* This is one of the strongest 
financial institutions in the British Empire, with funds of nearly 
;i'9,ocxi,cxx) profitably invested under Government supervision. 
In speaking of the “ Sun Life of Canada,” please remember b(^th 
ends ot the name Sun ” and “ Canada.” 

Innumerable Methods of Applying Annuities. 

The contingencies under which the provisions of an annul I y 
may be applied arc almost without number, and yet are siinjde 
and praclical>lc in the extreme. A few more examples are given 
here which will illustrate the benefits and advantages to lie 
derived from investing in the Sun Life of Canada. 

A Wise Father. 

A father, 69 years of age, had a son of 27 in law, and of 29 in 
medicine. Each was strugglkig to build up a practice in London. 
I’he father realised that his boys w'ere now more in need of 
financial assistance than they would be in later years and after 
he had passed away. But his income, about ^400 a year, de¬ 
rived from investment of ;^i2,ooo, was just sufficient to meet his 
own requirements. If he gave his sons any of the capital, he 
roportionately reduced his income. He solved the difficulty 
y purchasing an annuity of j^400, payable £\yi a quarter. 
Tliis cost him about 3.184 of his capital. The balance of 
j^8,8i6 he divided equally between his sons, enabling the 
doctor to mdve to Harley Street, and the lawyer to secute a 
remunerative partnership. Both are now. doing well, and the 
father ,has the same income Ijefore without the worry about jn- 

vestments. He has the satisfaction of living helped liis sons to 
prosperity at a time when they most needed it, and of actually 
seeing the benefits resulting front Iris help; Is this not a l>ctter 
way than holding on till death ? 


Guaranteed Return of Capital. 

Spme purchasers who are desirous of providing for others by 
a return of part of their capital in the event of their own early 
death, have carrie<l out the transaction as follow's :—, 

A female, 54, deposits >^i,ocx) and secures an annuity o( 
£(i% 4.4*., payable half yearly and t^taranteed loyeiirs. That i»i' 
the iiistalmenls are payable as lon^ as she lii'es^ Imt they \yill bO: 
continued for 10 years if site should die before the expiration of 
that period. 

A male, 64 years of age, for /i’2,ooo secures an annuity 
of >^178 i6t. on the same plan. 

male, 68 years of age, for each 1,000 of purchase-money 
secures an annuity of 493. Should he die before his annuity 
instalments equal the amount of purchase-money the balance is at 
once paid to his executors or any beneficiary he may have named; 

Deferred Annuities. 

In order to secure an annuity of jfioo a year from the age 61 
55 till death, a male, 45 years of age, would pay 10 annuatt 
j^aynidiits of/’ioi ir., or a lump) sum of j^Slo 14.V. JJ 

Similarly, for ;^iod a year beginning al 55, a female, 45 years 
of age, would pay 10 annual sums of jijno qr., or a lump sum 
of;^887 Sj. 

A Wife's Reward. 

To secure a sure and definite income for life for his wife is th< 
aim of every right-thinking man. 

By ordinary methods this is not an easy thing to do.. Assuming 
that money is worth 4 per .cent., it would require a capital 
£2f^oo to yield an income of £ioo a year. But one may nevei 
live long enough to get that amount together, or if one dreSj 
there is always the possibility that The result of years Vif laboUi 
may vanish in so many weeks through bad investments. $6 
that, after all your careful saving, your w ife may still find herscM 
penniless. 

There is only one absolutely ,safe way. ^ 

We give here one or two cxain|)lcs .showing how, by, means 9! 
the Sun Life of Canada, a husband can make certain provisioib 
for his wife and children should they survive him. > 

husband, 30 (wife the same age), could .secure her £silid,^ 
year, should she survive him, by an annual payment orj^23 

A male, 40 (wife the same age), for a deferred qnnuily 0^ 
;^Too a year beginning at 60, would juay £73 I 2 .r. ^nnuollj^l* 
Shoulil he not reach that age, the annuity will at once becop^ 
payable to his wife. Thus as long as either may liv^, j^lC)9f;ii 
ye.ar is assured, the Company guaranteeing not less than 20 paH 
ments in any event. : ; 

T"he time is coming when annuities of this kind w(ll largel^ 
take the place of the old form of life assurance. >It is a nsQjft 
direct way of securing what is aimed at—that is, a “ provisio^H 
which should mean an income for wife or children. . L S 

All Inquiries are Confidential* J 'll 

The space available will barely allow us lo give jjj^vrEW. 
Reviews readers a thousandth part of the <SffeiiM,kinds^^ 
annuities and old-age pensions which can be thr^^ 

the Sun Life of Canada, but inquirers are alwaj^'^fiven fijtj 
particulars, their communications lacing treated as CG^fidentim 
and answered to the best of our ability. Inquirers^jshould sefiiS 
ihe daiuof birth aiKl the nature <6f the provision J wish JS 
make to the Company at the Head . Office for the UmM 
Kingdom, namely, 32, Canada House, Norfolk Street, Strariiji 
Where it is doubiful as to^jusi ithat 'kiind of anhuity-or mves^ 
ment will best meet a'^articular case', a short explanatioii of 
circumstances will elicit our best advice. r , » - 

J. F. Junk IN, Manager, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
32, Canada House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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for genuine BRITISH -Made CLOTHS. 

WboUamte, Retail, Export. 

None but soundi irreproachable cloths of Biitish origin are 
^l|^»eked: and theMin immense quantities—of weights, qualities, and 
r^aracteristics suited to all countries, climates, and purposes—>my 
Ipi^e being world*wide. These can 1^ tailored, if desired, by welf- 
P^Bl^blkhen firms in connection. 


a summary. The price varies with the weight; the cost 
d, and um difficulty or ease of manufacture, 

i Tweeds for hard rough wear. Suit length, 19/3 to 27/6 
for great coats and motoring. Ulster length, 24/- to 39/- 
•Dtek Cheviots for warm usefid suits. I.ength, 22/6 to 30/- 
ISpues for sport and lounge wear. Suit length, 19/- to 33/3 
svy Tweeds for cold climates. .Suit length, 24/- to 29/9 
finest FUeeels and Cashmeres for the tropics. 

^ Suit length, 17/6 to 28/- 

roreleds and Angolas for ordinary wear. 

Suit length, 21/- to 36/9 

get, rough aud smooth : for yachting and general wear. 

Suit length, 19/9 to 32/6 
keel Tweeds for semi-tropical wear. Suit length, 14/- to 21/- 

LISTS and SAMPLK8 t»ii application ; hut a visit to the warehouse 
^n^er poeslMe l« strongly recotniiiended : that is the proper manner to 
^ yourself of the lx>na-fl(lrai of a bawiioas and the integrity of the 
To write iMMiiluistic advertisements is easy ouougli. and It usu 
ows iliai those who make the greatest piomia 
lierformancoM. 



usually 
itfs are most deficient in 


Warehougti—H'hvr^ all ctnrai/tondencb thovld ho addrooood— 

A 29, GT. PORTLAND 8T., 


Branch : 93| New NoncI •ti« Londeti* W. 
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“OXFORD” Sectional Bookcase 


^ok-lovers are invited to write for free booklet 
iPy describing the handsomest, best made, least 
-^eilliTe, and only perfect Sectional Bookcase. 

\M BAKER ft CO., Library Specialists, OXFORD. 
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only of responsible Ministers with a policy to carry out, but - 
even of a matter-of-fact consulting engineer. 

Under the old desert-and-camel conception of things every¬ 
body laughed at any suggestion of water ^being found in that 
heartless-looking country that lies behind the Great Australian 
Bight. One might as sanely look for figs on thistles as for 
artesian water in that soil, it was believed. Nevertheless there 
were some attempts in the past. 

Under the influence of the vast salt lakes that soak and 
poison so much of western South Australia—or under some yet 
^eater influence that rules these too—what artesian water has 
hitherto been found on the South Australian side of the Plain 


has been useless for man, beast, plant, or engine-boiler. The 
whole of the Nullarbor Plain (which crosses the State boundary 
and runs for 270 miles into Western Australia) was deemed to 
be cursed with the same sterility. 

But the railway was coming, and one day in 1910 a Western 
Australian Government water-borer, sent out along the pro¬ 
posed line of route, tried again in the middle of that most 
anathematised plain and sunk a bore. Thirteen hundred feet 
down he struck water—water which welled up to within about 
400 feet of the top of the shall! 

Water I He baled out 7o,ocx> gallons—the plain had never 
before seen so much water all at once—70,000 gallons of it he 
baled out before taking his official sample. Then he made a 
bee-line for a Bight telegraph station, and he sent off to Perth 
one of the most inspiring telegrams, surely, that the wires ever 
carried—and they carry them all day long—over that sun- 
scorched limestone plateau :—“ I baled out 70,000 gallons of 
water from the l>ore, and then tbok ^amplhs. The water is of 
good quality : no salt; a little hard ; but I think the iron in it 
would do that. It should be good water for boiler purposes.*' 


There remains, however, the financial aspect of the 
undertaking, and the cost of the line is now officially 
estimated as follows :— 


Clearing . 

£ 

16,000 

Fencing . 

... 8,000 

Earthworks. 

425,000 

Bridges and culverts 

84,000 

Rails and fastenings 

... 1,012,000 

... 1,038,000 

Sleepers and ballast . 

Platelaying. 

153,000 

Water-supply . 

... 456,000 

Station yards and equipment ... 

33SfOOo 

Maintenance for twelve months ... 

... 93, OCX) 

Rolling-stock . 

315,000 

Land purchase . 

... 10,000 

Engineering and supervision 

100,000 

Total . 

... j^ 4 , 045 ,ooo 


The line is expected to take three years to build, and 
there is no anticipation of profit for at least ten years 
to come. The gauge of 4 ft. 8 ^in. will be adopted for the 
new railway, and eventually there should be little 
opposition to the necessary standardisation of the 
|[auge throughout the continent. A few more years of 
inconvenience should serve to convert even the most 
politically-minded of business men. 


ROPEWAYS. 

It is surprising that the convenience of the wire-rope 
railway has not been more generally recognised. 
Twenty years ago the wanderer in out-of-the-way 
places would stumble upon a primitive gear running 
from the valley to the overhsuiging bluffs. Since then 
the adoption of the aerial carrier has been slower than 
any other known method of mechanical transport. The' 
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THE CAR OF GOOD REPUTE- 


The reputation of the Daimler dates back to the earliest days of 
motoring: it has always been known as the ''car that gets you 
there.” A reputation like this is only obtained by consistent excellence, 
by akuays using the best material in construction^ the most up-to-date 
machinery^ and the finest mechanics the country can produce. 

Before the introduction of the slecve-valve engine^ Daimlers had already earned for themselves 
a niche in the Temple of Fame; now, four years later, owmg to the world-wide success of this 
marveUous motor, the Daimler is more than ever noted for its seliability, its greatly increased efficiency, 
and last, hut not least, its huge list of satisfied owners. 

Jf you arc interested in the history of the new Dahnler Motor^ what it has done 
and what it cim do, write to Ceventty for a parcel of explanatory literature- 
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Sent by post to all parts of the world 
to over 130,000 regular customers. 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS. 

Carritier I^aid UnitedKinf^dom. Readers 
abroadshould enclose extra for carriage» 

TERMS. C»ah with ord^r. W« 
(narAAtse and will rafuAd 

All money if foodi not Approved nre 
returned. 


PYJAMAS. 


. ^ fYour I^yjarna Suit should look as smart 

1 ' ^ your day suit. Our 

■■ j /.. .. Pyi iina Tailors arc experts, aud the correct 

. tit which they give ensures comfort during 
> : sleeping hours, the garments being cut on 

' j correct aiiatoiiiicalTines. 

iBIT ‘PRINCE’ PYJAMA 

' ••' Bm Trice 8/0 pel' 3 28/" 

hH ■ are made of n silk and woo) mixturej a 
mi tabvic wliicli makes sleeping luxurious, i 

.1 . They arc unvhrinkable. and of the latest 

t. most tasteful designs, the colours | 

being absolutely “fast." 

CEYLONA PYJAMA SUITS 

ill llic new Ceylona cloth, a haudsomc, hard-wearing fabric in neat 
designs, well worth 8/6 per suit. 

Price only 4/9 per Suit, 3 14/- 

When ordering Fvjnnias^ please state Chest and IVaix Me 'Utrement^ 

SPECIAL.-THE NEW REPP SHIRT. 

Three for 10/- J Sample Shirt, 3/6. 

M Rcpp is n fabric you have prol»ably not 
worn bolorc. It is Uu' neatest, most 
durable material for a light-weight sliirt, 
and ihtMigh close in texture permits of 
perfect ventilation, lit handsome striped 
designs, guaranteed fast colours, and 
unshrinkable, with the new double cuff 
as now' worn. These Shirts are etpially 
suitable for busine.ss wear, or for golf, 
boating, or other outdoor reerealion.s. 

I When ordering state size of collar worn, 

13 I i MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

Mi I : i You may return the Shirts after 

w I : j inspection if not perfectly satisfied, 

Ul ^ p when your money will he instantly 

^^PNWgLLIlL.L refunded. 

'3/tf each. 


Our comprehensive Catalogue is yours for ihe asking in whatever 
% part of the Globe you Jive. A peru«;i 1 will show the advantages 
A: of dealing direct. 

i J.&S. SAMUELS, 

K British Hovse, London Road, LIVERPOOL 

Tolophofio 1400 Royal (fdiir linos). 


Railway Magazine gives some interesting details as to 
recent applications of this system in many parts of the 
world :— 

Ropeways are used for many purposes. Materials for a 
factory on the hillside may be safely conveyed from a waterside 
or railway dep6t in a valley by means of a ropeway one or two 
miles long, even on a grade as steep as i in 3. Mining or 
quarrying is, say, in operation up-country. A ropeway, 
possibly several miles long, conveys ore or stone over the 
intervening space to a convenient spot for transfer to railway 
wagons or to vessels or barges on a w'aterway. Connection 
between coal stores on land and a coaling-station in dee]> water 
may be made by means of a ropeway ; and all the needs of 
plantations, factories, ironworks, collieries and other mines met 
by means of such installations. Sometimes the ground traversed 
is favourable, but non-interference with surface operations is a 
controlling factor. In other cases the distances covered are 
considerable, the intervening area exceedingly uneven, and 
gradients severe. But, wdialcvcr be the local conditions and 
requiremen’s, a ropeway nearly alw'ays meets the demands of 
the situation, though individual conditions, of course, may 
govern the choice of system and the character of equipment. 
As a rule, loads areexmveyed in constant succession by relatively 
small consignments, although in the aggregate large quantities 
of material—over 1,000 ions—may be dealt with in the course 
of a single day. But provision is also made for the transport of 
special goods, and it is by no means unusual for workmen to 
travel by the ropeways ; w liile a few installations have been 
erected mainly or exclusively for pa.'^.seiiger conveyance, usually 
private, but occasionally in the public service. ^ 

CO-PARTNERSHIP THE CURE. 

The unsigned article has lost its terrors^ and it is 
unfortunate that so able a contribution as “ 'I'he Old 
Order and the New/'' in the ll orlc/'s IVor/^, should be 
anonymous, for the writer himself acknowledges tliat 
“ the blows of language, like the blow\s of a lliick 
stick, cease to hurt after a time/' but it is surely all 
to the good to know who is behind the stick. The 

survey of Mr.-is pe.ssimistic to the last degree, and 

presumably all on account of the coal strike :— 

There has been a vast iinestiiiialed loss of capital, which is 
extremely serious for a nation that lives by the use of capital 
and labour in competition with the capital and labour of 
foreigners. There has been, though it is hardly yet felt, a 
grave loss of income to the large class that lives on the profits 
of industry. An even more serious loss has been inflicted on 
great numbers of traders. Working men and women, together 
with their children, have been subjected to hardships which do 
no one any good, even though they leave body and soul united. 

ITie prestige of government has been lessened. The i)ublic 
fiiilh in the stability of society is not w'hat it w'as before the 
strike occurred. 

Mr. -then discusses the probability of a recur¬ 

rence of the strike, and is again doleful in his 
diagnosis :— 

But so long as a grievance remains in the minds of organised 
bands of workmen, whether the grievance is real or imaginary, 
wc must be ready to see that revolver lifted again and frequently. 
How can it be otherwise ? The coal strike stands as conspicuous 
as any phenomenon on earth to inform working men that this 
is the w ay to get just what they want. It provides one of those 
simple and practical lessons that no one forgets. 

SYNDICALISM BY CO-PARTNERSHIP ! 

The author then proceeds to a consideration of the 
“ solid grievances '' of the working classes, and pokes 





' AN INTERESTING TRAVELLING 
COMPANION. 




571 


The 3.55 express was just drawing out of Carlisle as 
1 settled myself comfortably in the corner of the compart¬ 
ment, and, after glancing through the daily papers, my 
attention was drawn to the only other occupant of the 
carriage. 

I guessed his age at thirty to thirty-five ; of business 
or some professional occupation undoubtedly,, by the 
careful entries he was making in his notebook ; clear cut 
and keen in feature, he looked all over one of the 
modern progressive school — quick to grasp the 
inventive advantages of the present age, 

“A good train, this,” he remarked, replacing his 
book in his pocket. 

“Excellent,” I replied; then 
conversation settled down to a 
discussion of the present unrest 
in the labour world, in which I 
quickly saw my companion was 
keenly interested. Presently he 
surprised me with the question : 

“Have you any objection to 
my writing ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied, “ if 
such a thing is possible, travelling 
at this rate.” 

“ It is,” he replied, and the re¬ 
mark was accompanied with a 
quiet ^mile of confidence as he 
took down from the rack what 
appeared to be a small and neat 
leather dressing-case. Select¬ 
ing a key, he opened it, and 
to my astonishment, lifted out a typewriter. 

A neat, polished, aluminium typewriter, weighing just 
under 5 lb., the case having compartments for paper, 
envelopes, cards, &c. In my astonishment 1 could only 
exclaim : 

“ Good gracious ! Is that a typewriter ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said my friend, smiling; “ its my 

‘ Featherweight Blick.* I never travel w'ilhoul it. Now 
you will sec how' we write when going at fifty miles 
an hour.” 

Quickly selecting paper and carbon for manifolding, 
he inserted the whole into the machine and had started 
his letter before I realised what was in progress. I am 
afraid my interest caused me temporarily to forget my 
manners, for I plied my companion with one question 
after another regarding this wonderful little machine that 
he had to remind me of them by saying ; 

“Look here, 1 have two important letters I want to 
write to catch the South mail which leaves just a quarter 
of an hour after we arrive at Glasgow. As soon as I have 
finished them 1 will be only too pleased to explain my 
little treasure to you.” 

Apologising, I at once withdrew, and while outw'ardly 



slppeiriog to be interested ih a itiagazine I ^was aciiialljR 
wondering at the ease and dexterity with which iny 
fellow-traveller was reeling off line after line. ^ 

“Now,” he said, “ I am at your disposal. First|?can 
I be your amanuensis ? Let me type a short letterilp a 
friend for you.” I thereupon dictated a short note to, iu^; 
boy at school, to which, by the way, the young SCaiCpp 
replied a few days after saying the relief of not havictjKlo 
decipher my handwriting did not - compensate for.f Jfcljie 
absence of the usual postal order. •? 

“Truly that is a wonderful machine,’* I said. j 
“You are quite right,” replied my companion ; 
been worth its purchase price many times over to 
since 1 bought it about a year ago. It is so simplei fou; 
can learn all about it in an hour, and after a few*4i[y$[*; 
practice become quite a fast operator. You can writ^f tii. 
several types on the same machine; there is no 
ribbon to dirty the fingers, as the ink is contaip^ 
in that little roller constantlj|| 
revolving ; margins can 
varied at the right or 1^ 
hand, and, as you see, it writ^ 
equally well on postcards ■dtrii 
envelopes.” 

“ Do you use it in your office ?f 
I asked. ; | 

“Certainly,” w'as his relly^: 
“and often take it home wiffi 
me, unless 1 know 1 can botxbiy 
my wife’s.” ‘ J 

“ 'fhen your wife has olid 
also ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said my companioit ji 
“at first we only had one,.^1114 
we both used it ; but 1 mu$| 
lake iny ‘Blick’ aw'ay with m|G^ 
and my wife felt its loss so aiuo)^ 
in helping her through 

social correspondence and household accounts tba)t:v'|| 
had no peace till 1 bought her one.” r 

“Do 1 know the company’s address? Oh, yes ; 
London address is Blick Typewriters, 9 and lo, Cheap!,,,., 
E.C., or 369, Oxford Street, W. They will send you/ 
carriage paid on free trial and approval, without 
obligation to purchase, if you drop them a line. Thi 
how I got mine, and I have recommended it to dozens 
friends since.” 

“ Well, here we .are at Glasgow.” i 

“ By the way, I think they have a Glasgow- office, 
us see if they give it in the instruction book. YeSj;li€ 
it is, just opposite this station, 105, Hope Street. 
night; 1 must slip off and mail these letters.” t 

As I watclicd his erect figure rapidly disappearing d 0 ^|j 
the platform carrying the neat leather case in whioK liil 
posed my new^-fouhd acquaintance, the “ Fcatherwei|^ 
Blick,” 1 realised that it was captains of industries of^bi^ 
kind that were keeping the Old Country’s trade 
flying in its proud position. | 

Yes, 1 did get a “ Blick.” I have it in my library ijow; 
and I strongly advise you to^write fqr their special 
let No. 56 ; it will be a revelation to you. f 
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considerable fun at the Christian Social Union and 
bther sentimental reformers^ including the Socialists^ 
whose principles are ingeniously, and unconvincingly, 

exposed in a few paragraphs. Mr. -, however, 

professes to find salvation in Syndicalism, or rather 
in its practical end, which he assumes to be that of 
co-partnership! There is much sound sense in the 
writer’s criticisms, but there is more of the partisan 
than of the philosopher in his attack on a number of 
good folk who are more necessary to a realisation of 
the co-partnership state than the vast army of solid 
business men who so far show no disposition even to 
investigate the conditions demanding some ameliora¬ 
tion in the strained relations of* capital and labour. 

rHEFERABLE TO STATE OWNERSHIP. 

This in a manner is admitted by the writer in 
reflecting on the chances of co-partnership taking its 
permanent place in business life :— 

We cannot pronounce that co-partnership of itself, unaccom¬ 
panied by some change of spirit on the part of rich people, 
would Anally allay discontent. But, what is immeasurably 
important, it would start the reconstitution of society on lines 
that arc sound, business-like, evolutionary instead of revolution¬ 
ary, and true to the historic practice of Pmglish life. Who 
would not prefer it to the absorption of wealth by the State and 
the State officials? Who would not prefer it to the recurrence 
of devastating strikes ? 

Where a working man draws a share in the profits of industry 
he knows that this share at least is not going to buy some rich 
man a new car. When limes are good he has tangible cause for 
rejoicing. When times arc bad he does not suffer alone. He 
has perpetually a strong interest against any event which injures 
the prosperity of his trade. And, in his most rapacious moo(U 
the method he must choose for increasing his share of good 
things cannot be a method that would involve his own property 
in ruin. 

There arc difficulties in the path, and it does not lead straight 
to a heaven upon earth. Like any other institution of society it 
is unworkable without goodwill. Like any other sy.stcm its 
success would depend on character. 

But we can claim that it offers to Labour a stake in the 
country, a stake in organised society, and the least dangerous 
line along which to advance such further demands as Labour 
may feel constrained to make. These words will be read at a 
lime which, it is to be hoped, will be an interval of peace after 
the coal strike. The interval could not be better employed 
than in consideration uf those ideas which arc here so roughly 
suggested. 

PORTRAIT OF W. T. STEAD. 

A GREAT many people have written to the Art 
Department of Stead’s Publishing House for portraits 
of Mr. W, T. Stead. Although there are a large 
number of fine photos of Mr. Stead, the best likeness 
is that which, reproduced in photogravure, frontis¬ 
pieces the magazine. The Art Department has made 
arrangements for the photographer to supply, post 
free, a fine enlargement of this portrait, 12 inches 
by 10 inches, framed in fassepartmt (size, mounted, 
20 inches by 15I inches) for 12s. fid. (abroad 14s.).' 
Address, Bank Buildings, Kingsway. 
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HOMESGARTH. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING IN LETCHWORTH (FIRST GARDEN CITY) 

I T. is but fitting that the First Garden City should 
be the birthplace of such an experiment in housing 








as Co-operative Homes, although it is only fair 
to say that this r.ew and very interesting departure 
'has outgrown the experimental stage. At l^etchworth 
you have the mental atmosphere necessary for bidding 
a, mild defiance to the merely conventional. People 
are not so bound down by prejudice, they see more 
of each other soc ially than wc mortals who tread the 
streets of a preposterously big city, and new ideas 
have a more congenial soil in which to flourish. That 
is one of the 
reasons why the 
firstco-operative 
system pf housc- 
fkeeping has 
sprung up here 
[ rather than at— 
say, Too ting 
Bet: ? 

; If you doubt 
this, Ixrome an 
apostle of c o-op- 
eration in house¬ 
keeping w'hen 
next you visit 
Balham or Nor 
wood. \'ou would 
not sec wigs 
thrown upon the 
green exactly— 
they arc not 
fasliionablc; but 
I tremble when 
I. think of the 
reputations that 
would be irre¬ 
vocably dam¬ 
aged, if not de¬ 
stroyed, when 
the discus.*^!!^ turned 



Mrs.-in 

in cooking, 

and the almost criminal negligence of Mrs.-in 


upon the kiste of 
curtains, the shortcomings of Mrs. 


the delicate matter of dusting, or the atrocious colour 

i^hemes of Mrs.- ! Phew' ! it would be worse than 

a mixed discussion of Home Rule, Tariff Reform, and 
- reform of Church procedure. Balham would be rent 
in twain ! Norwood - Norwood, I fear, would be no 
more ; except as a speculative prospect for Macaulay's 
.Australasian. 

» Letchworth is wise in its generation. It does not 
on ncKlding acquaintance wnth 
j^ihilqLtjon liy daring to prescribe that what is good 
“tlbugh for Peter ought in reason to be good enough 
Sfr .PauL The promoters of the ( o-operative Hom,es, 

1910, fully 


realised that the policy of even attempting to pu 
round pegs into square holes was bound to be disastrous 
The actual policy gives the fullest play to the wishei 
of the residents for purposes of co-operative livinj 
and a.sso(*uition, while ensuring to each one the com 
plcte privacy of a separate house. This was sounc 
sociology. It has been successful. 

In this happy combination of idealism and sounc 
common sense I see the hand of Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
It is ball-matked .w’ith the particular qualities which 
go to make up this almost contradictory personality. 

An upland 
expanse in 
Hertfordshire ol 
purely agricul¬ 
tural value has 
been converted 
into a “ planned 
city ” in four¬ 
teen years. Is 
this not won¬ 
derful ? A city, 
not in name 
only, but in all 
those conveni¬ 
ences that are 
requirec by the 
most complete 
lonnotatior. of 
the term—w'cll- 
planned roads; 
residential areas, 
picked out with 
all Ihf witchery 
by which nature 
and art in har¬ 
monious com¬ 
bination can in¬ 
vest them; a 
factory area with 

railw'ay sidings and conveniences adjacent thereto; 
good water supply; cheap gas and electric light 
services for commercial and general use ; and all the 
things one looks for when thinking of what a city 
should be. 

Mr. Howard’s book, The Garden Cities of To¬ 
morrow,'’ published in 1898, gave the inspiration. 
What w'e now see springing up far and near in the 
varied phases taken by the modern housing movement 
is the result. Truly this is a dream vision realised ! 

The mind, casually speculating on the bigness of 
the conception, its huge possibilities for the national 
health and well-being in the quickening impulse it has 
given to a good cause the world over, pictures 
?rort of man as the projeetpr of the idea? Is b 4 aT 
‘‘ rough diamond,'' sincere, but almost bifatal -iri his 


Mr. Ebenezer Howard. 
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1 Hooper and Co ., Letchwortk. 

View in Quadrangle* 


l^ry sincerity ? A ‘‘ dreamy idealist ’’ living high up 
ii^above us common mortals ? Or is he to be a mattcr- 
|jOf-fact business type, with just enough imagination to 
iSimn out the picture, and fill it in with firm, strong 


f-;' 


«■? 


When you first see the man you are right up against 
pthe contradiction. He is neither in particular. He is 
|;?a blend of all of them, if we discount the first; and 
;|this duality constitutes his great personal charm. Such 
i^ijis the man who has dreamed a city, with the stuff 
Ijjn him to see it through. With similar pertinacity he 
plias dreamed of the Co-operative Homes, and he is 
Ijfjodding through with them with the self-c.ame :^uccess. 

, By the time these lines are in type the further 
|jextension of Honiesgarth will have been officially 
||hpened by Sir Ralph Neville. The choice is singularly 
l^ppropriate. No one among the early supporters of 
‘ mr. Howard so stoutly barked his initial effort:;, and 
P^b one helped to focus public attention upon the need 
||for the “ Garden City Idea ” than Sir Ralph—then 
Neville. 

pj With regard to the architecture, Mr. II. Clapham 
pttoder, A.R.I.B.A., has achieved a noteworthy success. 
K: Messrs. Openshaw and Co. are the builders of 
PlEomesgarth. This progressive firm have added to 
Plheir already considerable reputation in the able way 
which they have seconded the efforts of Mr. Lander, 
sides being responsible for many interesting types 
pii. cottages in Letchworth, they have also built the 
pffNew Post Office/' in the main avenue, and the 
Girls’ Club,” a handsome annexe to the Howard 
lllall. 

P The fittings supplied by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran 
fe^d Co. are executed in the best possible taste. 

the site chosen is probably the best in Letchworth 
building of this sort. The central position in 
city is an expansive plateau, on which will be 


developed hereafter the spacious square, the/ 
public buildings, and a noble avenue which 
will set a new type of roadmaking before, 
the public mind, such as would have made 
Ruskin less pessimistic of the artistic con- ■ 
ceptions of the nation into which he was born. 

At the southern end of this avenue, that 
is to be, the Homes are placed, and their' 
.sprawling, broken outlines will be a pretty 
picture w^hen finally completed of what can. 
be done with good English red brick and! 
honest rough-cast. The general plan of the 
buildings is in the form of a three-and-a-part- 
sided square, enclosing a green much in the 
same way as a college building surrounds a 
quad. 

The central part of the buildings is devoted 
to the administrative section, with a common 
dining-hall, 32 feet by 20 feet; tea-room, 
reading-room, and smoking-room for the use 
of tenants, together with cloak-rooms, tele¬ 
phone, garage ifor cycles, lavatories, etc. A 
covered way com^ccts each house W'ith this 
building, so that in no way do adverse weather con¬ 
ditions afflict the general convenience of the tenants. 

Ihe meals—vegetarian, if desired—arc prepared by 
a well-qualified cook, and are served, either in the 
Common dining-hall or, for an extra payment, in the 
tenants’ houses. Each house is connected with the 
central office by private telephone. The administrative 
building and the houses are thoroughly heated by hot 
water from a central source, and fireplaces are pro¬ 
vided in all rooms for the purpose of ventilation. 

Three acres of land are reserved for pleasure grounds, 
which will include private gardens and tennis and 
croquet lawns. 

The whole of the administrative building has been 
erected imd furnished, together with sixteen houses 
of three types*, viz.;— 

Typi B .—This consists of a sitting-room, i6ft, by 
12ft.; bedroom, 12ft. by 10ft .; bath-room and w.c., 
pantry with sink and small gas-stove. 

Type C \—This consists of a sitting-room, i6ft. by 
12ft., pantry, etc., as above, with two bedrooms, 
13ft. by 12ft., bath-room, and w.c. 

Type D .—This consists of a sitting-room, 19ft. by 
i2it., with pantry, etc., as above, and three bedrooms. 

The rents and charges, inclusive of rates, taxes, and 
water, heating from central source (as explained above), 
maintenance of garden, window cleaning, use of 
common rooms, services of manageress and staff in the 
Administrative Building, are as follows :— 



Rent. 

Charges, 

Total. 

Type B. 

• £28 

•• £<2 

£40 

„ C (if a flat).. 

• £38 

• • £14 

•• £52 

„ C (if a house) . 

£40 

•• £14 

•• £54 

D.. . 

• £48 

•• £16 

• • £04 


Having regard to the fact that the sa!aries..pf |he 
manageress and staff employed in the* kitchen arid 










i The Success of Letchworth 

^ the First Garden City concerns not only the residents of Letchworth but housing 
:;iand social reformers everywhere. The new town is the pioneer of modern town 
building, and those who work for it and live in it are working not only for them¬ 
selves but for future generations. It is the only town which has been planned for 
healthy homes where slums will be impossible. It is the only town in which the 
construction and environment of the cheapest houses for the poorest classes are 
%iven as much attention as the building of houses for the well-to-do. 

You are invited to become associated with the work of developing the 
Garden City at Letchworth by subscribing for shares or debentures in First Garden 
City Ltd. The Company is in need of fresh capital. You can invest in it with 
the knowledge that the undertaking is not only economically and financially sound 
but a great practical effort for social reform. A small proportion of the money 
spent annually on philanthropic enterprises, if invested in Garden City, would make 
the success of the new town certain, and would remove the causes of many social 
evils. Ask for a Prospectus from the Secretary, Letchworth, Herts. 

General Remarks on Letchworth Garden City contains fourteen short expiratory 
chapters on the only Garden City, and will be sent post free on demand. 

Letchworth in Fifty~five Pictures is a finely-printed collection of Letchworth views. 
Price Sixpence net; post free, Ninepence. 

FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD.. LETCHWORTH. HERTS. 
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|Sdining hall, and the upkeep of the convmon tooms 
?; have been taken into account iii fixing the foregoing 
■; "rents and charges, a very ipoderate tariff meals 
' should'become possible. 


attempting to squeeze "an expancJing trade into a; 
space already strained to bursting point must be a 
very profitless proceeding, as damaging to^-the.^<?r- 
sonnel of those concerned as to the business. 


Such, then, in brief is the idea of co-operative living 
actually in operation in Letchworth, and for such a 
- System, with its many advantages, there must be a 
: very^rcal demand. Those members of the community 
whose one great trouble in life is the domestic 
servant (juestion should feel very grateful to 
; Mr. Howard and his associates for showing them the 
: way out. 

: 'IVavelling about the country at various times, I 

have found a confusion of thought in the minds of 
many people between what constitutes a “ garden 
city’* and the precise meaning attaching to the term 
“ garden suburb.” 'I here ought to be no misunder¬ 
standing upon this ])oint. Between the two there is 
•a connection certainly; but it is so slight, and the 
distinction is so fundamental, as to amount to * an 
' almost complete difference. 

> A “ suburb ** is a residential area only. It has been 

> well described as a new lung to an established town 
i or city. A planning is an extension of an existing 

town on rational lines, instead ui allowing any specula- 
/ tive 'J'om, Dic k or Harry unlimited license to slap-dash 
‘a growing area with hidc^oiis and monotonous rows of 


The ideal position is for a business to be able to 
extend itself as naturally as a cereal multiplies its 
cells, or with the ease of an oak tree putting^ forth a 
new shoot. Such is the condition at Letchworth/ 
There is no need for the building to go up and up, 
diminishing light and air as it goes—spread it out is 
the policy of wisdom, 'Fhe pleasurable interest* of , 
every unit in the work to his or her hand means^ 
greater initiative and efficiency in every worker, from 
the management to the errand boy. 

This is not careless speculation. 1 have watched 
the theory express itself in matter-of-fact results. It 
must he so. Why do our steps take on a lighter 
movement in the sunshine and airiness of spring ? 
Why do our eyes reflect a smile more readily ? Why 
does that cheery optimism and bustle express them¬ 
selves in our every movement at this season of the 
year ? Sunshine and light is the nectar ! Translate 
this into every gloomy office, into every dull and 
dismal w^orkshop, and a nore will be struck that will 
show itself on the right side of the balance-sheet. 

At Letch worth manufac'turers find the finest all¬ 
round conditions for successful manufacture. Wcll- 


bairrac’k-likc buildings, only to be called ‘‘ houses ” in 
a complimentary .,ense. 

: A city ” is all this and much more. It is an area 
planned to maintain a jinpulation in every particular 
:—to work in as well as to live in, to grow its own 


adapted one-story factc^ries, with an abundance of 
natural light, cheap land, (‘heap electric power, good 
railway fac^ilities, the most favourable conditions, are, 
some of the factors that make for commercial effkienc'y. 
These are to be found in their fullness in this model 


' food supplies as far as possible, anti to be as self- city. 

contained as it is possible for a city to be, speaking Not only is there room for expansion in Lctchwcuth, 
broadly. but it seems the order of the day. Messrs. J. M. Dent 

Letchworth already musters a population of he- and Co., Ltd., the well-known publishers of ‘‘ Every- 

tween seven and eight thousand persons, the greater man’s Library,” have been ’settled here about four 

part of whom live and work in the city. When the years and a half, in the handsome factory erected for 

city is completed it will support and hqj.ise 
from thirty to thirty-five thousand people, 
and the houses will not number more than 
five to an acTe. Letchworth, then, is a city 
in the widest meaning of the term. 

Contrast this prospect with any industrial 
town or city you care to think about—witli 
London in particular, with its never-ending 
conge.stion, its piling of Pelcus upon 0.ssa. 

The problem of business congestion presses 
heavily upon the manufacturer in any of our 
large towns, and the larger the town the 
bigger the problem. The difficulty of coping 
with the needs of an expanding business on a 
limited site is as vexatious as it is distracting. 

Cdinplet^ bu.siness eJlirioncy is inseparable 
from conditions which freely "allow for natural 
growth. . . . ^ 

Yoil cannot practise-the luxury of pouring 
more than a pint of wine into a pint bottle 
without waste resulting, however expert you 

may become. And the constant problem of 6onnnoa Dining * 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 

course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short*Stpry, taught by J. .Bsr^ 
'Esenwein. Editor Lippincott's Magazine. 
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DRESS 

LINENS 

Costume Lineni 48 

inches .wide, light weight,- 
soft tinish, thirty-five / 
shiides. Per vard dml^ 


shades. Per yard dfci 

Union Linen Poplin 

in all new shades, lustrous 
finish. 28 inches ^/-li 
wide. Per yard I* ■ * 

CLEAVER, Ltdu, 


(miMPI.KTR RANWK of vyip,., vard ■ # ■ 5 

PATTKKNS JPout Frei'. WIUL. I Cr yarU 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
86 P. Doneeall Place, BELFAST. 


YOUR DRESSMAKER AND PHYSICIAN 


will endorse as the best Corset over which to fit a gown, 
and the most healthful and comfortable to wear-— 

Spirella lx I Corsets 



Bplralla Ooraat will Btamd thU trBameiit. 
Will FovnT 


Made under the most hygienic conditions possible. 
P'itted only by trained Corsetieres. Costs no more than' 
shop Corsets of equally good materials. 

Spirella special boning is guaranteed not to rust or 
break. Not until you wear a Spirella Corset will you 
know the possibilities of the beauty lines of your figure. 

Let us send poti oitr beautiful SPIRELLA 
VOOKLJ^T telling all about Spirella Corsets 
and trained Corsetiires* serVtcf. It entails 
no obligation and Will please pou» * EVerp 
Corjel Marer should know Spirella^ 


THE SPIRELLA COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN, LTD. 
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For All Climes 

and all times 


Skipper Sardines are delicious, tempting 
little fish, fresh from the clean, cold waters 
of the North, and possess a i^latability to 
remember. Skippers are not the sort 
that get left long in the larder. One 
taste of that melt-in-the-mouth flavour 
and you want to finish the tin. Buy 
some and try some and see for yourself. 

SKIPPER SARDINES 

Skipper Sardines are guaranteed to have been caught in season 
only* and to be packed in the purest Olive Oil or Tomato. 

iy Grocers and Stores in England and Abroad, 

- _ 8 =^=^ 

The HaUnii of England and the Empire. 

By MARY B. HANCOCK. 

BOOK I.—Early Times to tho Death ofthe Conqueror, 1087. 

BOOK 2.—The Youth of the Nation, 1087-1485. 

BOOK 3.—Growth and Struggles ofthe Nation, 1509-1714. 

BOOK 4,—Manhood and Expansion of the Nation, 1714-1910. 

ITItk Maps, Illustrations, Historical Calendars and special Introduction by 
R. S. Wood. Each book laS pp. Crown 8vo. 

Price 4 d. net; by post 9 d, 

> bound in cloth, each book for 75. net; or the whole work in a vols., 
956 pp. each, cloth boards lettered, ]a. each net. 

STEAD'S PUBLISHING HOUSE. LONDON. 


EVERYJWANS 

LIBRARY 

600 VOLUMES NOW READY 

IN 13 DEPARTMENTS OP LITERATURE. 

“ Of all the many cheap series of standard 
works to the production of which so many 
publishers have, during the past few years, 
devoted themselves, it is not in any way 
: invidious to say that ‘ Everyman’s Library ’ 
maiataina its triumphant lead ."—jDaify 
TeUgraph. 

PrloMf 1 / 1 1/6, and 2/- net per volumei 

•.SEND • FOR • FREE • COPY • OF • 

IHE ANNOTATED CATALOGUE 

» * J. M. DENT 50NS, LTD., 
11 ^ Aldine House, London. 


the sole production of these books,: The ej^rim^t hi 
has amply justified itself. The huge den^d Tor * 
these handy little volumes, running into millions, hair , 
called for one extension ^ready, and Mr. Dent infoiims, 
me that a further extension is contemplated in the 
near future. This is made necessary to cope with the = 
demand that will be sure to arise for the new “ Libra^" 
edition which this enterprising firm is preparing. 
These linen-faced and quarter pigskin bindings are so 
sturdy as to. be practically unbreakable. 

Happy indeed must be the “ Head ” of a business j 
whose mind is free from the hampering worries con- ^ 
tingent upon the unsatisfactory nature of the premises 
in which he carries on his business. How much 
greater is the energy he can put into the work of 
organisation by which he is to hold his own with his 
many competitors. Business under such conditions • 
becomes a science and an art. 

Nor can it be pointed out too many’times that the 
presence and the increase of the number of factories 
in Letchworth will not mar its desirability as a' 
residential town. This, I know, is difficult to believe. 

It runs counter to the average experience. The coming 
ef the factory, as a general rule, means the wiping out 
of those amenities which we rightly consider to be 
the sine quu non of a residential locality. This does 
not apply to Letchworth. • 

When the city was first planned—before the first 
sod was cut—special provision was made to prevent 
this ever occurring. TT\e factory sites were laid out 
in a special quarter from which the prevailing winds 
carry away any smoke or fumes that are likely to arise. 
The nearest cottages to this location, even, are partly 
surrounded by a thickly-set shrubbery of firs and 
chestnut trees, and this in a short time will form a 
verdant screen that will shut out all view of the 
factories. But even if this were not so, these buildings 
do not present an unsightly appearance by any means. 

Speaking with Mr. Moore of the “ Spirella ” Com¬ 
pany, the well-known firm of corsetiferes, I find that 
he, too, is contemplating, not an addition to his 
already spacious corset factof^, but a new building 
entirely. He is a convinced apostle of what I may 
call the “ light and air ” theory. His experience has 
amply confirmed the view that a greater esprit de corps 
among those directly concerned is the result, and 
better work is forthcoming. To the wearer of the 
corsets in particular the cleanly and wholesome 
conditions under which they are manufactured should 
be a considerable factor in their popularity, and one 
of their chief recommendations. 

It must produce a quiet feeling of pleasure in the ^ 
minds of the reformer when he thinks of the ‘^^tph- 
worth ’’ project in its entirety. So much att^pted 
—so much ‘actually done I What a solve 
pessimi.sm! So much, however, remains to be,^^ 
and all those who can help, should help! 
not so much, and it never was, in the mind of 
“ Dreamer,” a Letfchwbrth project—-merely. It 
and is, of national concern! It is in the pataow 
interest that the city should be completed as quicldy 
as possible, so that all may pjfint to it, all 
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ilpt it, to gain inspiration of what our cities might 
To do this money is needed, and money could not 
^ used to better purpose. Philanthropy is not needed 
« this case, but the public spirit which seeks a good 
P^estment, for the public good, is to be welcomed; 
ll^d every investor will have the satisfaction of knowing 
^pUt in helping forward any project in the city he is 
J^eding up a good work. E. Dillon Clakke. 

|| A STUDY IN PUBLICITY. 

|| Mr. Dudley W. Walton, the editor of Advertising, 
jlttu made a thorough and comprchcn.sive analysis of 
||pe current advertising schemes of infants’ food, adver- 
Ht^g which is not only worthy of the attention of the 
^^nical man, but also that of the general reader who 

t iy be interested in the ramifications of the schemes 
jpublicity carried out by national advertisers. 

5lie representative firms chosen for analysis and the 
Itinctive object of the attack in their campaign are 
follows Allenbury’s on the doctors ; Benger’s on 
retailers ; Horlick’s on the Midlands ; Mellin’s on 
c rural reader ; and Neave’s on the wage-earners, 
e article is useful as serving to show the distinctive 
ors which come into play in these as in every other 
erne of publicity. Says the writer ;—“ The mar- 
ng of a food for infants is pre-eminently an 
Vertisable proposition. Statistics show' that there 
a million and a quarter babies born every year in 
United Kingdom; statistics also show, to our 
onal discredit, that ten per cent, of all children 
before reaching their fifth year. Improper 


feeding is the coihmdhest caii^ of tius; Iffiere Is 
best of excuse, therefore, to study the methods of 
infants’ food advertising. There are some hundreds 
of these propositions, the majority of which are at 
present localised. Some forty manufacturers of 
infants’ foods are feeling out after a wider publicity, 
and there are five advertisers who may be regarded 
as being at the top of the tree.” The article occupies 
thirteen pages and deals with the distribution of 
copy among dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, London 
and Provincial press, medical, ladies’, religious, and 
girls’ publications, the media used and omitted by each 
of the five firms, a close study of the provincial group¬ 
ing, the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh campaigns, the 
relative importance attached in each case to local 
birthrates, etc., as factors for or against the intensive 
local campaign. The compilation of the article mani¬ 
fests much research, patience, and skill, and the data 
supplied should be of the greatest value to all who are 
interested in the increasingly complex science of 

advertising. - 

The Insurance Act. 

Thk average employer is dimly aw^arc that 
in a few weeks’ lime the Insurance Act will have 
acMed to his obligations. This admittedly is a 
mailer of some importance, and yet how many 
employers have troubled to read the Act ! To 
these defaulting citizens we cannot do better than 
recommend a perusal of Mr. Chiozza Money’s latest 
work, “ Insurance versus Poverty ” (Methuen. 5s, net). 
It contains some 400 pages and is the chea])est invest- 






















































ELKINQTON PLATE 

SPOONS AND FORKS. 

TIME 'S TE STIMONY. 

Elkmgtons* constantly have returned to them for inspection 

ELKINGTON PLATE 

which has been in use lor 
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The perfect condition of these goods is an eloquent tribute to 
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34, Buchanan Street* 


LANGUAGES 

WITHOUT 

LABOUR. 


French, Gennan, Spanish, Italian, or Russian can 
be acquired without mental faii^me if taug;ht lhruu}»}i 
the simple method intended by Nature, as practised 
in the now famous Berlitz Schools. 

IF YOU STUDY FRENCH AT A 
BERLITZ SCHOOL YOU LIVE IN 
FRANCE DURING YOUR LESSONS. 

The Berlitz Schools have been awarded 4 Gold 
Medals and 3 Grands Prix (Paris, 1900; Lille 
and Zuricli, 1902; St. Louis, 1904; Liege, 1905 ; 
London, 1908). 

Head Office— 321, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

50 Branches in (Jreat Britain, 250 Abroad. 

TRIAL LESSON FREE. 



The Charter ot 

DR. 

nniifinniiM 


‘^No Destitute Child Ever 
Refused Admission.” 


NO WAITING LIST. 
ND BARRIERS. 


HO VOTES REQUIRED. 
NO RED TAPE. 


THE “TITANIC'’ DISASTER, 

The Homes are ready to admit any 
number of really Destitute Children 
who may be rendered orphans by 
this appalling calamity. 


Cheques and P.O.'s payable ”Dr. Barnardc's Homes," maybe 
sent to the Honorary Director, WILLIAM BAHFH, M.A., LLB., at 
Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney Causcutay, London, E. 

CLAUDE WRISHT, General Secretary, ■ 














|Mger be in doubt as to the wording or meaning of 
pie Act, and will have a better idea of his own duty 
pind responsibility towards the labour he employs. 
Inhere is, of course, the other side of the question, and 
pt|at is the necessity for each employe understanding 
l^is responsibility. The wording of the Act is 
l^aturally technical, but every worker who reads “ The 
C of the Insurance Act” (Stead’s Publishing 
l^use. 3d.) will have, in handy form, a very adequate 
^planation of the benefits and requirements of the 

Insurance Act. —^- 

iV THE “TITANIC” DISASTER, 

^The Charter of Dr. Jiarnardo’s Homes is “No 
P^titute Child Ever Refused Admission.” Under 
phis rule the Homes are ready to admit any number 
really destitute children who may be rendered 
^irphans by the IVanic disaster. Tlie Executive 

P nmittee of the Homes liave made this offer to the 
d Mayor of London, the Lord Mayor of J^iver- 
1 , and to the Mayor of Southampton. 


Electrical Devices. ^ ' 

Tot next generation will marvel at our limited 
plication of electricity to every-day use, and even 
the department of lighting, where so much has 
achieved, there remain many convenience.^ still 
be made available. Messrs. Ward and Goldstone, of 
Hngficld Lane, Manchester, have for some time 
|de a special feature of electrical devices for motor- 
cycles, and for general domestic and personal 

'' ( ConUnitL’ii on 588.) 
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This liooklet demonstrates in a lucid and unmistakable 
manner—by a series of photographs—the great advantages 
of the Kalamazoo loose-loaf system, and shows why so many 
progressive Industrial Firms have discarded their old bound 
books and metal back loose-leaf Ledger to adopt tlie Kalamazoo. 
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metal posts. 
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No heavy metal backs or posts to break. 
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, the wearing quality of the Book. Order no new Books till you 
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FRAME OUR PICTURES YOURSELF 

IN DUST-PROOF PASSE PARTOUT. 




Passe Partout profluccs the effect ot a neat 
narrow frame. It is dust-proof^ and overcomes the 
difficulty and cost of framinj^.”— Review of Reviews. 



“ When you have done this with your four strips 
you will be delighted to find a charming picture all 
ready for hanging.”— T. P.*s Magazine. 


Part of the pleasure ot beautitying your home, a school, a hospital, or a workhouse, 
is in doing the work yourself. You can obtain magnificent reproductions In colour of 
well-known masterpieces from us, and you can also frame them with the materials 
which we supply. No sawing, no badly-finished corners, no trouble at all. By doing 
the framing yourself you can secure, at the lowest cost, a veritable* picture gallery 
in miniature. 
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An Old Lady TIkmmiiamit 
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Court of a Dutch Hough 
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JiKLLIM 



Framed In Dust-proof Passe ] 


Man with a Glove Titia.v 

Flora Tin an 

Portrait of a Tailor Moron* 

Mercury and Venus CnitRKt:»o 

Virgin of the Milky Way 

TlNTtmKTTO 

Judgment of Parle RruKNg 

Marriage a la Mode TIouartii 

Love me. Love my Dog IlKVNoi.Dg 
The Seaeone XilAiN.sHORoniii 

The Windmill Crumk 

Haatings Tcrnkr 

A Country Lane roN.sTAHi.B 

Sallebupy Cathsdral l’o.'*Br.viiLi: 

The Bawyere Mii.lki- 

The Gleaners M illkt 

The Grases decorating a 
Terminal Figure of Hymen 

Rkynothn 

Paetoral Symphony Glohoiosk 

Ulyesee Xiunes 


Mounted on white (pearl) boards, 15 in. by ti in. 


SERIES 2. 

Venice 

In Holland Waters 
Song of the Liark 
Shepherd’s Star 
Purity 
Youth 

The Chess Players 
WeddlDg Party 
Berkshire Brook 
Sunset on Long Island 
The Fortune Teller 
Boatmen of Barcelona 
Passing Storm 
The Old Homesread 
In a Bad Fix 
The Mariner 
Sunset on Mount Hood 
Land of the Midnight 
Sun 

Autumn 

Highland Sheep 
Landscape (Corot) 

Salt Lake Valley 
The Judgment of Paris 
Preparing the Fdte 
An Evening Meal 
A Neighbourly Chat 

Mounted on green|-timed boards, plate 
marked, 17 ins. by ir| ins. 


Any fourteen mounted pictures selected 
from these two series, together with the 
necessary materials for framing, will be 
sent post free to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 7/6 (abroad, 8 /6). 

With each picture we supply all materials 
for framing and hanging it with the 
exception of the glass, which can be 
cheaply obtained at any glazier’s. Each 
picture requires one back board, two 
hanging rings and 4 ft. 6 in. of Passe 
Partout. 
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HYifNS THAt HAVE HELPEIX 

Compiled by W. T. STEAD. 


NEW EDITION 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Just before leaving for America Mr. Stead was arranging for a reprint 
of HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED, which he issued first in 
1895. This new edition is now ready. Price 6d. (7d. post free). 


sciences; SOUL; 

or The Faith that Heals. 

By CHARLES REINHARDT. M.D. 

The Review of Reviews .Obtain at once Dr, Keinhardi's excellent 
book. ... One of the most Iticid and luminous discussions of Auto¬ 
suggestion, HypnotLsm, and similar phenomena that you will find 
anywhere in print. A most suggestive book which every doctor and 
every religious teacher should not only read, but study." 

Crown 8 vo. 290 pages. * 

Price 2/-S by pocti 2 3. 


DIET AND THE MAXIMUM 
DURATIDN DF LIFE. 

By CHARLES REINHARDT. M.D. 

Dundee Advertiser: “All who wish for belter health and longer 
life .should consult the volume." 

Aberdeen Free Press. —“ Nothing could more facilitate real reform 
than the larger circulation among the homes of the people of useful 
works likt’! this. Dr. Keinhardt's book is not cumbered with details : 
it- is devoted mainly to laying down general principles with .such 
clearne.s$ and force that readers can in no doubt as to what is 
really required of them." 

Crown 8VO. 108 pages. 

Price 1/-S by post, 1/2. 


THE BEGINNtNGS 
OF SEERSHIP 

Or Supernormal Mental Activity. 

By VINCENT N. TURVEY. 

With Preface l>y W. T. Stkai.. 

A remarkable book, welt worthy of the allenthm of all 
those who are pensuaded that man lias as yet 1 ut very 
imperfectly explored, and still more imperfectly exploited, 
the latent potentialities of his mystcrioas personality. 

Crown 8 vo, 230 pages. 

Price 3/6 net; by poet, 3/10. 


AFTER DEATH: 

A Personal Narrative. * 

Being a New and Cheaper Edition of 

“LETTERS FROM JULIA.” 

This book has been as light from beyond the grave to 
many bereaved persons, bringing liopc and con.'^olatiori to 
those who would otlierwi.se Jiave continued to dwell in the 
shadow of the great darkness of the valley of death. 

Price 1/- not; by post, 1/2. 


STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, BANK BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


A Knowledge of tKe World 

and its places is of the greatest value to everyone. Jlri this Twentieth Century of bustle and 
business no one can afford to neglect opportunities of accpiiiing knowledge—esi.ieci:dly a know- 
ledge of the world we hve in. Such a knowledge is of first importance to every bii.sine.ss man if 
he would be successful. You can readily acquire this by obtaining the 

WORLD'WIDE: AXI.rAS 

which contains ia8 beautifully coloured Maps of all parts of the world, two Krontispieces-^the 
Flags of all Nations and the Time of all Nations, Introduction by Dr. .Scott Keltic, .Secretary of 
Royal Ge^raphical Society, London, ^ pages of Index to 67,000 Places for rapid reference. 

Bound in Cloth. Only 7/6f Post Free ; or 8/4 to any address abroad. Half-Morocco (a 
handsome volume for Presentation), price 12/6 post free; or 13/4 to any address abroad. 

From any Bookseller^ or direct from the Publishers, 

W. ff A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd. (n^), Edina Works, EDINBURGH. 
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H||^ ‘Their *^vbltaliti” lamp is a verjr neat cbn- 
and enables the cyclist to dispense with the 
^id HSbublesome lamp, and gives a steady light at 
a^hatever speed the cycle is running. The firm also 
b^ply a high-power electric lamp for general use and 
K’novel machine by which accumulators may be 
Hharged by using the ordinary water-tap on pressure 
Mjf 45 lb. per square inch. Their catalogue is fall of 
||jSitercsting and useful novelties which arc specially 
viqjivised to save the householder’s time and money. 

? , “Printer’s Ink” as Tonic. 

i‘‘ From cover to cover Printer's Ink for May is 
'Simulating in its cheery optimism. Its range of topics 
so wide and its illustrations so excellent that it 
^Wight even challenge comparison with the more 
"ambitious monthlies published for the general public. 
■’iTis cartoon is devoted to Mr. Walter Hill, the well- 
Jcnown master bill-poster. Mr. E. S. Hole continues 
'ijjis suggestive series of papers on “ The Philosophy of 
Advertising,” and we congratulate the Editor on the 
jraipid growth of his new venture. 

■; While it remains the practice among civilised and 
:^civiliscd races 4,0 judge a man by his coat the 
'^iloring profession will continue to rule the dignities 
M not the destinies of mankind. Messrs. Pope and 
Bradley have constituted themselves the arbiters of 
blegance and fashion for an increasing number of 
clients, and in their new catalogue they have at least 
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Nature in Italian Art# Emma a Salter.«..o.B^i&:B(Black} net 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY/ESSAYS. 

A Refirister of National Bibliofirraphy. P. W. Courtney. 

Vol. Ill.......-(Constable) net 15^ 

The Romance of Words# L. W^ekley...(Murray) net 3/ 

Anlma Celtioa. R. L. Hinc...(Mathews) net zh 

Widsith. R. W. Chariibers.....(CaiMb. Univ. Press) net to/ 

Leaves of Prose. Annie Mathe-son... li, ....(Swift) net 5/ 

The True Traveller. W. H. Davies.worth) 6/ 

1913 and Other Essays. A. E. Carey........;.<Bur]e{gh) net a/i 

Play-Making. WiUUm Archer.(Chapman) net y/i 

An Alleaory of Othello. C. Creighton....(Humphreys) net 3/< 

Who's Who in Dickens. T. A. Fyfe.(Hodder) net 6/1 

Memories of the Tennysons. Canon Rawnaley . 

(MacLchose) net 

Victor Hugo. A. F. Davidson..(Nash) net i5/< 

Feodor Dostolelfsky. J. A. 'I. Lloyd .(Stanley Paul) net io/( 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Moods, Songs, and Doggerels. John G.Tlsworthv. 

(Heineinann) net 5/0 

The Iscariot. (Poem.) Eden Phillpotts.(Murray) net 3/e 

Songs of a Syrian Lover. Clinton ScoUard.(Mathews) net a/6 

The MasQue of King Charles VI.» etc. (Poeins.) Sir C. 

Maiisel..luseley) net 3/6 

London Windows. (Poem.s.) Ethel Talbot.(Swift) net 2/6 

Verse Voluntaries. C. Bridges..;.(Sinipkin) net 3/6 

Poems of the' North. H. F. Brett Brett-Smith.(Unwin) net a/6 

Rutherford and Son. (Drama.) (L Soweiby.. 

(Sidgwick and Jackson) net a/6 
Phlllstia and a Soul. (Drama.) A. £. Knight ...(Macmillan) net 6/0 

Milestones. (Drama.) Arnold Bennett and E. Knoblauch. 

(Methuen) net 2/0 


net 2/0 


EVERYTHING FOR 
COMPLETELY FUR¬ 
NISHING THE HOME 




Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
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Inlaid Music Seat 
with Box, upholstered 
in silk ... Ip/B 


mniii 





Solid Fumed Oak 
Bookcase, 

, 12 in. wide by 3 ft. 
10 in. hi^h, 

^ 13s. 9d. 


THE ' LANGSTON** MAHOGANY INLAID SHERATON 
BEDROOM SUITE, comprising—Wardrobe 3 ft. 4 in. wide fitted 
with deej) iliawer and shaped bevelled edge mirror. Dressing Chest 
of l.»ra\\ CIS 3 ft. o in. wide, with bevelled edge mirror. W^ashstand 
witii marble lop and tiled back, double enclosed cupboard, and towel 
rail fixed each end. The Suite complete with ^ 

cane seat Chair . JL.» ” 


Solid Oak Bureau 
and Bookcase com¬ 
bined, fitted with, 
drawer, finished fumi¬ 
gated oak or antique 
shade, a ft. 7 in. wide^ 
5 ft. 9 in. high, itS 5 0 
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THE POLICE BATONS OF PEACE. 

Foi’R 12 -in. (Jins of the Bkhtsh Batti.eship Neptune. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


Has the London, /ttwe I, 1912. permanent Now to 

Giory*depaited? (late of victory, whether we, by a 

reminiscent of much that can at least partially 


in mail! n.- 
Posses-ed 


is (in'St in the naval 
history of this coun¬ 
try, it is almost with 
sadness that we hav^e 
to ask ('urselves 
whctlier the day does 
not no us tiiat 
(ireat 1^ >.ain i.o 
the 'va'* 

J 

•riatters. 

of h'^ 

hugest ('f merchant'. If' 
fleets, 1.aster of *^110 
worlds commerce, 
we have been also 
ever regarded as the 
dicta, or of things 
mari.irne, the giver 
of law-;, the layer 
down of regulations. 
To-day we have lost 
that position, and it 
lies with us to decide 
whether the loss of 
the Titanic and tlic 
subsequent lack of 
reform in the Board 
of Trade shall be a 





pnoioaraph hy\ \EM.A, 

The late Kin^: of Denmark. 

This snapshot shows the late King with his sister the Dowager- 
Einiiress of Russia^ and Prince Waldemar of Denmark (holding 
a camera). 


national jirestige,' or 
great patriotic effort,/ 
regain the lost ground/ 
Thanks to a per¬ 
nicious state of 
affairs there is no 
doubt that the Board 
of "JVade, in whose 
hands lies the control 
of British shipping^- 
is in the pocket of 
interested parries. 
This has come about 
througli the lack t)f 
interest on the part 
of the pul)lic, and 
because of the eXf- 
aggeration of inter-/;: 
est on the part o| 
those who nialc#} 
money out of ship^/ 
We do not ssqr tll^ 
all shipowners ar^;! 
concerned in the; 
control of the Boards 
of Trade—we believe 
that many ship¬ 
builders would pre¬ 
fer to build mpre 
efficient ships, but 
until we can see 
clearly which are the 














Ijj^od and which are the bad, we are bound, 
fin the interests of the travelling public and 
|the sailors, to attack tlie whole system indis- 
Icriminately of personality or indivitluals. 
feThe outburst of vituperation against Senator 
Smith, in as far as it was not inspired 
otherwise, canre from the unconsciously 
iindignant feeling that some other country 
ywas usurping our right to decide wliat 
Imust be done in shipj)ing matters. Hut 
;;indignation and strong words will not 
;; stop /\merica and Germany from wrest¬ 
ling the lead from us unless we mahe a 
I strong effort for elliciency, unless we hang 
V those w'lio must Iiang for past misdeeds, and 
■ start out, without any delay, on a sound 
basis. If the Hoard of Trade is unable to 
' do w'hai is needed, let us [)ut matters under 
: the Admiralty, or else' < rente a special de¬ 
partment. 'rile less ojien and public we 
make the control, the more easy it is for 
that control to be rendered inetlicienr. 'I'o- 
day we find that the shipowners control the 
situation, caring nothing for the (lovern- 
: ment or for the |)uhlic, less still for those 
who work their ships. All those who are 
patriotically proud of their country and 
jealous of its honour .should know nothing 
of rest until we have regained, not necessarily 
the lead, Init the right to lead. And all 
such right must be founded u|>on giving to 
everyone who goes to sea in a Hritish ship, 
whether |)assenger or member of the crew, 
the maximum chance for life. 

It is pleasant to turn from 
Mr. Wiiiston 'his subject to that of the 
f.Churchill’s Success, success which Mr. Win¬ 
ston (duirchill has made 
_at the Ailmiralty. Helonging really to no 
fprjjitical party, he is gifted with imagination, 
. with that restless energy necessary for those 
Who have to do with the untiring sea, and 
ihc is making Pledged to tlu’ standard 





/iy firf f/i/ss/oM a/ f/ir f>rof*tictors oj Fnnch”\ 

Dogg’d. 

Winston : “ .SV/ ' ‘ scuit, I think.” 


of peace, the standartl of two keels to one 
of any otlicr competing Power, we do not 
have to stoj) and wonder at every moment 
whether things are well with naval jiolicy or 
not. VVe admit that there are many in the 
present Government who look askance upon 
the First Lord, and who are beginning to 
murmur. Mr. Churchill does not need to 
hear such murmurs as long as he has the 
mass of public opinion behind him. And 
that lie has to-day to a surjirising degree. 
We do not say that he (loes not make 
mistakes, many of them, but the great point 
is that he ha,s seized upon the vital necessity 
of the situation. This is concentration 
where the danger is, and adequate [jatrol 
over the whole of the world. T. hat is a 
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iicy dictated by the situation and which 
ne can ensure peace. 

“ As the navy is an urgent 
I Why not counti v^ let it 

^Winston Churchill ? speedily have a firm foun- 
dation,” runs a Ja|)ancse 
linperial rescript. “Yon cannot go round 
pie corner and buy a battleshi]) like a pound 
tea," says Lord Fisher, The Navy is a 
aftonal, not a jiarty matter; it is a vital 
|iatter to us all; it lets jiartics bicker, allows 
to enjoy the luxury of inefficiency in the 
Army, at the Board of Trade, and elsewhere. 
llTot only tloes the Empire exist to-day, 
|hanks to the Navy, but the peace of the 
iworld dejieiuls upon it. Why then should 
|ve allow the affairs of the Navy, which 
idepend for efficiency upon continuity 
and not upon chopping and changing, to 
remain the sport anil plaything of election 
Rents’ organisation, or party politicians’ exi¬ 
gencies ? The public and the electors are 
Unanimous for a strong Navy—a referendum 
is not needed to show that—so why expose 
;the Admiralty to the disadvantages of 
iiarty and elections? In Japan, where 
it is held that “ in matters of national de¬ 
fence a single day’s neglect may involve 
a century’s regret,” there exists continuity 
at the Admiralty—-and the Japanese navy 
Is not tlie least efficient. Why should 
jwe not free the Admiralty from the lottery 
(bf party selection and reward, and determine 
plat when we find a suitable man we shall 
i^bntinuc to use him where he is most use- 
Hi! ? There are few statesmen—too few—who 
n grasp the grand policy for a century to 
ipme, and in iiaA al matters it is these who 
.^bunt. Mr. Winston Churchill is singularly 
:tted for such a departure from precedent, 
ince he is at onceOf all parties and of no 
Srty. Party is not wanted in the Navy, 
®d party clianges do harm abroad. We 


have a definite policy in naval matters—-we 
must have, else we and peace will disappear. 
Mr. Churchill has grasped this fact, as he 
has shown by his actions, when he said, 
speaking of naval policy, “ upon that precise 
object is directed all that the science of our 
age can boast, all the wealth of our country, 
all the resources of our civilisation, all the 
patience, study, devotion to duty, sacrifice 
of personal interests which our naval officers 
and men supply.” This is proper lan¬ 
guage, and we would rather perpetuate the 
speaker's right to speak thus than risk the 
Navy’s future upon a dip into the party 
unlucky bag. 

Events have conspired to 
^^“***®" afford to Mr. Churchill an 

the Mediterranean, opportunity to show that 
• he is worthy to be per¬ 
manent Minister of the Navy. The situa¬ 
tion in the Mediterranean needs readjust¬ 
ment if wc are not to declare our readipess 
to abandon Malta, Egypt, and the direct 
route to India. Thanks to our entente 
with France, we have concentrated our 
fleets more and more at the point of 
supreme crisis, and now have- no longer 
a fleet worthy the name in the Middle 
Sea. Italy and Austria are building 

Dreadnoughts in ever-increasing proportion, 
and while wc have no other desire nor pros¬ 
pect than of peace with these two countries— 
in fact, many things point to an entente with 
Italy—we cannot overlook the fact that they 
are allied with Germany. Can we leave 
the whole question of the Mediterranean 
and our route to India, our position in 
Egypt, in the hands of another nation, even 
of one with which we are as closely bound 
as France? It is contrary to the ideas 
upon which the British Empire has been 
reared. Garrisons at Malta and Egyptian 
armies do not affect the situation—the 



Britisti Mediterranean fleet must be brought 
to a strength sufiicient to enable us to be 
the deciding factor, and to guarantee that, 
as heretofore, we have the right to speak for 
peace in these waters. It is well also to 
remember that we who believe in the possi¬ 
bility of a new Turkey may well have to help 
in her regeneration and shield her from the 
danger, menace—and only with our fleet 
can we do this task most vital to us as 


endeavour to break an mitenle niore lightlf 
from tearing up an alliance. It is a serious 
matter, to be discussed from all. sidc 5 ,< 
To make an alliance is to gi\e to the 
people at large the idea that success dr 
failure does not dejieiul uj)on their eflbit; 
alone, and that is fatal to national strength; 
and development. Alliance with Francii; 
we have in fact; to have it also in nartiii; 
would, we are afraid, mean apathy on ^thd^ 


the greatest Mohammedan 
Empire. Let Mr. Churchill 
insist on' an immediate pro¬ 
gramme for the strengthen¬ 
ing of our fleet in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and he will have 
again earned the praise of 
the nation, which is so much 
more worth while than the 
fleeting approval or con¬ 
demnation of a party or a 
party leader. With a supreme 
force in the North Sea, a 
deciding fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and an Empire patrol 
in which the four Dominion 
nations join with us to seeme 
all parts of the Empire, j;eacw 
is assured for years to come^ 
and tlie age of peril of war 
will have approached mor 
nearly to its end. 

There are 

Entente those who 

Ani”r >? advocate the 

transforma¬ 
tion of the entente with 
France into an alliance. We 
do not hold with paper 
treaties, and we imagine that 
the only advantage of such a 
change would be to dissuade 
any Power which might 



A Snbnwriae beneath the water, as it is revealed to the airman flying; above, 


piestion of the Mediterranean, indifference 
>n all army questions, and a tendency to let 
ilings drift too much. Pending a solution 
if the question, we would remind our readers 
that while an alliance may prove fatal to 
maintenance of our independent |)osition in 
the 'Mediterranean, the raising of our fleet 
^here to projicr strength cannot hut make 
llliancc more easy or vnu^nie more stable. 
Pie Prince of Wales’s visit to the hVencli 
fteet has been excellent; his descent into 
the depths in a French submarine has shown 
the progress made by these new engines of 
destruction. The time is not long past 
when there would have been nobody 
courageous cnougli to suggest that the 
King should go down in a British sub¬ 
marine and his son in a French one. Sub¬ 
marines and aeroplanes—what will these 
not do to revolutionise the possibilities of 
warfare ? France is convinced that her 
future flies in the air, and lias almost come 
to believe that slie originated the aeroplane. 
But in Dayton, Oliio, there has died the man 
who was the first to fly practically, and the 
first to convince the world that flying was 
possible. France should erect a splendid 
monument to Wilbur Wright, that original 
ind earnest genius, who, caring little for 
mtiney and less for glory, flew and forced 
the world to admit that it can fly. To us 
in this country Wilbur Wright may have 
brought a complete and definite ending to 
insularitv. The other day an aeroplane, 
leaving Belgium, flew over to Dover, circled 
rqund, and without descending flew back 
to Belgium. And Dover is a naval harbour. 

The recent visit of a com- 
>pj,g mittee of eminent French- 
New France. men to America to give 
to the American nation a 
vonderful presentment of France by tiie 
greatest of French sculptors — Rodin — 


affords us an appropriate opportunity to 
survey the coming of the New France. 
The work of Rodin is destined to ornament 
the monument to Champlain, that French* 
man who dreamed of and worked towards 
a New ITance across the Atlantic. Although 
Champlain’s ideal was not realised, there is 
no doubt that the New France of to-day 
has gained much and owes much to the 
great Republic which now exists where 
Champlain lived and tlied. The American 
Republic has been an inspiration to the 
French Republic, thus rendering back to¬ 
day the assistance of former years. The 
two nations are to-day bound by a friendship 
“ founded on a more enduring basis than 
the friendship of any two sovereigns could 
possibly lie, because the two jieojilcs have 
similar idoas of government.” Few more 
surprising changes have taken place in a 
nation than has been the case recently in 
P'rancc. It would seem as if a wind had 
blown on the dry bones, and they had 
become alive. There is no comjiarison 
possible between France of two years, or 
even of one year ago, and the PVance of 
to-day. There is no lassitude, no indiffer¬ 
ence apparent now — rather an intense, 
enthusiastic belief in herself, and a determi¬ 
nation to justify this confidence to ail the 
world. It would seem as if the coming of 
the aeroplane had marked a new era in 
P'rancc. It certainly proved again that in 
new invention P'rance can lead tlie world ; 
just as the forerunners of the British Dread¬ 
noughts of to-day were modelled on French 
mcn-of-war, so to-day aeroplanes in all 
countries are closely imitating P’rench 
models. A possible war will show France 
with some thousand aeroplanes and a corps 
of airmen unrivalled in any country. All 
this gives confidence, as iloes the friendship 
with England ; the miante corduth has been 
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a great stimulus towards new life. The 
alliance with Russia, binding a rich modern 
democracy to a crumbling and impoverished 
autocracy, could not be ex])ectcd to re-create 
national sjnrit; a close friendship witli free 
Britain could not hiil to do so. The last 
Morocco incident, with its demonstration 
of the real ness of the Anglo-French friend- 
ship, se’t the seal on the making of the New 
France. On all sides there is jovous and 
running-over patriotism and determination 
to excel. Our old battles are forgotten and 
new victories ot peace to be won together 
replace them, ^'his was well shown by an 
incident in the schoolchildren’s visit to 
Paris. On seeing the Arc de 'J’rioniplie, 
with its glorious array of P'reiich victories 
engraved on its columns, an urchin cried 
out that he saw no name of* Waterloo 
amongst them, f^ick as thought came 
the reply, “That was wiped out by the 
(nitcnif cordialc." 

It was a tine piece of state¬ 
craft on the part of the 

“ Entente Cordialers.”^^^^*^'^ l aiis to 

invite Britisli boys and girls 
to take part in the Whiisuntide Musical 
Cou'ipetition. Some Soo schoolchildren 
from London, Lancashive, Yorkshire, the 
Midlands and Wales spent four days of 
delirious bliss in the French capital. Five 
hundred came from London schools, and 
had a special steamer chartered to take 
them across tlie Channel. Several prizes 
fell to our little singers, but the importance 
of the visit was more international than 
musical. These 800, to the last boy and 
girl of them, will be entlursiastic friends of 
the French. A generation ago school¬ 
children played at fighting the French; 
now they pay real visits to the French ; 
and no one can doubt wdiich is the more 
delightful experience. So gradually peace 


Children 
as 


becomes more attractive than war—even to 
boys! So is sown a line crop of future 
pacifists. The idea is too good not to be 
repeated. After French children have paid 
a return c.all to Pmgland, why should the 
London County Council not straightway 
invite 1,000 (Jerman children to spend next 
Whitsuntide here? There is a strange 
suggestion of an ancient Galilean idyll in 
this picture of “ the child in the midst” of 
the dis|)uting nations, tlie model and pioneer 
of |)eacc. Following close upon the visit of 
the 1 ‘rincc of Wales, this French trip of the 
children is a furtlier reminder that both 
France and Britain have their eyes on the 
future—a future intendetl to be one of even 
closer amit). “ And a little child shall lead 
them! ” 

Had any other,proof been 
Increase wanted as to the effect of 

German Army, the new spirit in France, 

we could find it in the 
new (ierman army vote, and in the debates 
in the Reichstag. Large increases in the, 
pvrmiiDrI, considerable o|)en and si ill more 
remarkable changes and additions in the' 
artillery- -all tliese may be laid primarily to 
a consciousness that: the J'Vench army is a* 
much more formidable force than it w'as 
a little time ago. And so uj) goes the 
military experuliture, and further votes are 
secured to the Social Democrats at future 
elections. ^J'hcre is undoubtedly another, 
reason for the German military expansion, 
and that is the way in which the military 
correspondent of the 'J'imrs showed up the 
deficiencies of the German army in his 
articles on last year’s mano'uvres. We do 
not say that he opened the eyes of the 
German military authorities, but he did un¬ 
doubtedly give a shock to the mass of 
Germans, w'ho had been living in a happy 
belief in the supreme excellence of their 



Iniy and all that thereto belonged. Ger- 
ian militarism owes him a monument,'but 
cannot but think that it would have 
en better for this country and for France 
the Timvs had not published the articles. 

In trying and condemning 
^ TheXase Malecka the Russian 

Mias Malecka. Government seems not 
^ only to have acted with 

linall regarii to our ideas of justice, but also 
have shown \cry little common sense 
^fom the Russian point of view. If Miss 
iMalecka had been trietl as a Russian subject, 
whether she be one or not, the task of the 
^British Ciov ernment would have been very 
much more difhcult. Then it would have 
involved the thrashing out of that most 
delicate of cjuestions, whether the Russian 
claim—“ once a Russian subject, always a 
Russian subject ”—holds good. But the 



f, phaiisriiph fy] fS/ffrf and General. 

Mias Mulecka. 


Russian authorities tried Miss Malecka as a ; 
" British subject,’* and thus gave their whole 
case away. Now we can, and must, insist 
on revision, on justice being done to a 
British citizen. The incident inevitably 
recalls that famous speech of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, “ when he asked the House in 1850 
whether, as the Roman in times of old held 
himself free from indignity when he could 
say, ‘ Civu Romanus sum,' so also a British 
subject, in whatever land he may be, shall 
feel confident that the watchful eye and the 
strong arm of England will protect him 
from injustice and wrong.” 

Between Italy and Turkey 
The little of note has tak'en 

War to End. place on the actual scene 

of conflict, but there has 
been a very active campaign going on 
amongst the Great Powers to secure an 
early termination of the war. This because 
there is a very real and w'ell-founded alarm 
that any continuance of the struggle will 
bring into play, not only Italy’s soldiers and 
sailors, but many of those so often uncertain 
Balkan elements w'hich are far from being 
content with matters in the interior of 
Turkey, matters which, through their co¬ 
nationals, touch them very closely. In Italy 
no secret of some such development has ever 
been made, and Balkan trouble would mean 
European complications, if not conflagra- ^ 
tion. The, Young Turks are now seeing 
that their lack of energy in putting their 
house in order exposes them, first, to a 
very real and pressing danger from their 
neighbours, and secondly, to a strong urging 
from without to end the war, so that the 
greater peril may be averted. Signor Gio- 
litti’s declaration that there had been no 
“ annexation,” in the sense of making 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica an integral part 
of the kingdom of Italy, shows that a j 






golden bridge may have been found. Italy 
is evidently prepared to modify her attitude 
considerably, and in any case to leave the re¬ 
ligious suzerainty with the Caliph. In place 
of an indemnity to Turkey it is probable that 
the majority at least of the islands which Italy 
has been “ collecting” will be handed back— 
possibly to the sore discomfort of their Chris¬ 
tian population. There will be a great sigh 
of relief when this stalemate war is ended, 
and the Young Turks can at any rate plume 
themselves on having well gained their point 
against a Great Power. Let the satisfaction 
urge them to efficient internal organisation 
and reform. In Italy universal male suffrage 
has been introduced, the illiteracy of the 
majority of the new electors being some¬ 
what counterbalanced by the effects of 
military service and the new •patriotism. 
Because that is, as we have held before, the 
great result of the war—it has wiped out 
the difference between the Whites and the 
Blacks in Italy. 

„ . Of all the news from Con- 

Turkey 

to stantinople there is none 

Follow of better omen than that 

Japan’s Example, 

the sei'viccs of foreign advisers is gaining 
ground. This would indicate a serious 
endeavour to grapple with the many and 
urgent questions which now confront the 
Young Turks. Much sympathy has been 
lost in foreign countries because of an 
apparent delay and hesitation in setting the 
Turkish house in order. Sufficient allow¬ 
ance has, we think, not been made for the 
lack of competent and properly trained 
officials to carry out or initiate the obvious 
reforms in Macedonia, in Albania, and in 
Armenia. But the Young Turks must now 
see that it is to imperil the whole of their 
work if immediate steps are not taken to 
set matters right. An announcement that 


comprehensive reforms were to be at once 1 
introduced into the vilayets, backed by the 
engagement of a considerable number of 
foreign advisers and officials, would do I 
much to avert possible trouble in the very 
■ near future. Therefore we are glad to firid| 
the Tanin whole-heartedly advocating this| 
policy:— ‘ | 

If (il says) we complete that which is wanting, if wc imitate 
llic Japanese in having recourse for a time to the experience of 
.specialists, we shall reap the benefits ; but if wc allow ourselv^; 
to be carried away by harmful pride, to undertake things which. ^ 
we are unable to curry oul, it is wg who will have to support aH 
the conscr[ucnces. The want of European specialists in 811';$ 
branches of the Administration is just as urgent to-day as at 
beginning of the CoivslitiUional ora, c.specially in the atfairtf 
the Koiunelian provinces. We should no longer hesitate or 
time. It i.s our object to attract European {.niblic opinion to 
side, to convince il that wc want to ensure justice in Macedonia! 
and to persuade it that if tlie situation in Ronmelia is not normali;;!!^ 
the fault is not ours, l>ut that of hireign instigators, :M 

This is sound good sense, and 


no 


good sense, 
should be lost. Surely.Iapan demonstrated^ 
once and for all that if a nation be sure ofl 
itself, good and not harm comes from thi$| 
utilisation of foreign advisers. “'I 

Japan was able to seek heft| 
experts and her ’foreigtli 
advisers from all the worlds! 

wide atj 


Englishmen 

to 

Save Turkey. 


SO 

lias becomj^ 


at will, but 
clioice is not for Turkey. It 
too much the fashion for great nations 
regard these experts, who should 
volunteers of international friendship, 
so many agents pnmcfca/eurs, or excuses fiq^ 
increasing materkl, if not territorial, holi^ 
upon the country which is being helpSdj| 
Thus Turkey must avoid the enlistmeujjl 
in her regenerative service of those whoil 
come from countries who may or wli^ 
hope to benefit from Turkish partition^ 
It is not for Russians or Germans of| 
Austrians to undertake the work, if onljr| 
because it would be resented by all thel 
neighbouring small States who have SQi| 
much to say in the peace or unrest of § 
Macedonia and Albania. Americans might i 



lab, but lack experience in such work, and 
Specially are out of touch with things 
'ifelohammcdan. France again lias not too 
®ne a record in her story of relations 
%ith Mohamniedans. It is evident that 
the only nation to whom 'I’lirkey can turn 
?%ilh confidence is (Ireut liritain, who is 
Idisinterested, who can su|»ply men fitted 
ffbr all branches of administrative anti 
^executive work, ami whose I'/m|)ire is 
the greatest Mohammedan Isnijiire the 
iWorld has ever seen. Let, tht'iefore, 
!the 'J'urkish (Jovernmeiit take the necessary 
: plunge anil announce to the world, by word 
or by action, that until such a time as the 
hew neneration of Turkish officials and 
administrators shall have developed, aid is to 
be sought in all branches of national organi- 
'sation from the services of the Knglishmen. 
The world will cease to cavil at the re¬ 
forms long promiseil, liut necessarily slow 
of execution, since the men to execute them 
ate lacking. We do not agree wnth tlie 
diplomat who .said, “The YoiingTurks are so 
busy executing reformers that they have no 
time to execute reforms ”; but it is necessary 
to move ahead. English aid will be freely 
granted without conditions, and the asking 
for it will in itself be a proof of the indepen¬ 
dent strength of the New Turkey. The 
interested small States, to whom England 
,Stands for progress arul freedom, w'ill gladly 
ithen lend their aid to Turkey in Macedonia 
land in Albania. 

C-. Mr. Roosevelt is proving 

Roosevelt’s himself once more to be 

-Wetorious Revolt tile most sensational fac- 

I' tor in American jiolitics. 

^^hen he started out for the Republican 
|ifiomHiation he seemed to possess not the 
l ^ hest of a chance. Everything w'as ap-r 



liy fntffissiim of the proprietors of** Punchf'\ 


For Auld Lang Syne. 

Uncle Sam (pliilosophita-Uy watcliinj; the Tail-Roosevelt 
scrap) : Wui ! I i^ucs.s old liiends are the besl.’^ 

patently against him : his recent eclipse in 
public estimation, his solemn pledge not 
to stand again, and the determined opposi¬ 
tion of jiarty managers. But in two months 
he has changed the whole situation. He 
has completely upset the official apple-cart 
of his party. In the primary elections of 
delegates to the Party Convention his star 
has been steadily in the ascendant. He 
won in State after State. He swept Cali¬ 
fornia. Most dramatic of all his successes, 
he completely vanquished the President in 
Mr. Taft’s own home State of Ohio. The 
two rivals have at present an almost equal 
number of delegates returned to support 
their nomination. Whatever be the deci¬ 
sion of the Conv'ention, Mr. Roosevelt is 
said to be resolved to go to the country as 
candidate. 



These unexpected changes 
Why Roosevelt cannot be set down to a 

Rising. sudden outburst of hero- 
worship for the personality 
of the old Rough Rider. 'I’hat personality 
undoubtedly counts for a great deal. But 
it is not enough to ex])lain the present 
transformation scene. The ex-Presidcnt 
has been swept to the front, so far as can be 
discerned from this side of the Atlantic, by 
two waves of pojudar feeling, either strong, 
both almost irresistible. One is economic— 
the universal resentment against the rise in 
prices: a rise which Mr. Taft’s failure to 
reduce the tariffs and his a|)parent alliance 
with the “special interests” are taken to have 
aggravated. Tlie other is moral - the 
general revolt of the popular conscience 
against the dominajice of the “ machine ” 
in politics, and against the tyranny of party 
“ bosses.” What would be described in 
this country as the Nonconformist con¬ 
science has evidently been captured by 
Mr. Roosevelt. From the seclusion of an 
American theological seminary comes this 
account of the struggle :— 

Both the two jjrcat Parties are tiivitlecl hctwcun the Con¬ 
servatives and the Progressives. And, again, the i.-suc issliarply 
drawn between the interests of men aii'I the inter of privilege 
and properly. Mr. Roosevelt, with all his . xiravagaiices, is t; 
modern and is fighting the battle of the peojtle. Fie 

may not win. Put the cause is bound to win in the end. 


Against the conviction expressed in the 
words which we have put in italics—once 
it seizes the popular conscience—party 
machinations are powerless. Similar move¬ 
ments are at work in the Democratic Party. 


When Mr. Balfour re¬ 
signed the leadership of 
the Unionist Party there 
was a universal regret that 
one whose intellectual and political gifts 
were so many and so undoubted should 
be lost to the nation. All the more so 


Mr. Balfour— 
“ Thinker 
for 

the Empire.” 


because politics are now in that transition 
stage where class distinctions are more 
unpleasantly apparent, and the gentle¬ 
manliness which results from centuries of 
noNess<‘ formerly so disdnetite a 

feature of England’s Parliament, begins to 
be singularly lacking. The old ideas of 
Whig and Tory, when the leaders of one 
j)arty sat at dinner, hunted and shot to¬ 
gether in the intervals of J^arlianicntary 
debate, have gone, and the various leaders, 
as well as the varying rank and file, no 
longer understand each other or instinc¬ 
tively know each other’s motives and 
methods. W’here Ibrmerlv was mutual 
confidence there is now almost universal 
mistrust, it not worse. And^so it was in¬ 
evitable that Mr. Balfour sliouki give up a 
leadership which must have become singu¬ 
larly distasteful to him, and vvhieh offered 
him only a certainty of further changes for 
the worse. Jlajipily what was the jiartv’s 
loss has shown itself to be the Empire’s 
gain. Since liis retirement Mr. Balfour 
has not onlv been able to think out manv 
vital topics of national and imperial iniT- 
portance, but lias now liberty to express 
the results of his thoughts. And what the . 
I'hnpire lU'cds is just such philosojihic, 
objective thought, sharpened by actual 
past experience of national life and doings. 
A race pre-eminently made for action, 
whose education tends too little towards 
concentrated thought, we need more than 
we can realise such men as Mr. Balfour to 
think out our problems and to crystallise 
into [ilain and uncolouretl phrase our 
nebulous yearnings, convictions, and be¬ 
liefs. By his speeches on Imperial ideals, 
on syndicalism, and his summing up of 
the Anglo-German situation, Mr. Balfour 
has in one small month done yeoman 
work for the nation. And this is only the 



beginning. We trust that Mr. Balfour will 
|jf6cognise himself as having come into a 
"inew office, one in which he will be secured 
by public acclamation, growing steadily in 
.yolume as the days go on—that of '^I'hinkek 
fOR THE Emitre. And who could desire 
Jbr imagine a higher position } Jt is one 
.which might well have been filled during 
past years by Lord Eosebery, who has, 
however, been content to be the orator of 
errant inspiration. I’o show the Empire 
what its inmost unrealised thoughts are, thus 
to strengthen ideals, make j)ractical ideals, 
and by helping the people to know them¬ 
selves, make the Empire more practically 
patriotic, more sentiently loyal to King and 


country. 

Singularly appro])riately 
came the views of the 
1 hinker for the Empire 
on syndicalism, since to¬ 
day sees r.ondon in the throes of strike and 
disorder. Still more valuable was Mr. 
Balfour’s speech at the historic Grocers’ 
Comjiany, when he claimed that the Great 


Rebellion under Cromwell ought to be 
called a Revolution, and the Revolution 


which sent .Tames II. packing was really a 
successful Rebellion. The latter maintained 


continuity; the former ruptured it; and 
not even the genius of Cromwell could 
induce I'higland to accept the rupture. 
“History is Philosophy teaching by ex¬ 
amples ”—with Mr. Balfour as mouthpiece. 


Seismic thrills have still 


General been shooting tlirough the 
Labour Unrest, mining world, reminiscent 
of the industrial earthquake 
of Maich. That struggle reduced the 
April exports by more than two millions 
sterling, though the imports showed an 
advance of eight and a half millions on 
April, 1911. Dissatisfaction has been ex¬ 


pressed in some districts with the minimuni 
awards, and a national conference of miners 
was held in protest. Twenty thousand 
London tailors went out on strike at the 
beginning of the month for an increase 
in pay and better workshops; but, as 
the two unions concerned fell out, the 
strike gradually collapsed. The Sea- 



[Berlin. 

The Strike Belt 

Tile Meridian of Greenwich, or the bell embracing the world. 


men’s Union ■ tried to organise a strike - 

against the P. and O. unless at least two ' 

white seamen for every lifeboat were on 
board, but failed to obtain the support of 
the Transport Workers. Later, however, a 
dispute in the London transport trades, 
which was already under trial by Sir Edward 
Clarke, led to ao,ooo m^_n going out on 
strike before Whitsuntide. The docks were ^ 
laid idle, and food supplies were only landed 
and carted under police protection. Sir i 




Edward’s award came out, approving five out 
Sf the seven points in the men’s case. The 
Government intervened, and invited both 
sides to a conference. 

The men came. The 
Masters Doctors masters, including the 

Revolt quasi-State Port of 

London Authority, refused 
to come, thereby putting themselves 
publicly in the wrong. If they persist, the 
Government will apparently have to resort 
to legislation to compel their submis¬ 
sion. Great Britain has by no means a 
monopoly of this form of social trouble. 
A strike of anthracite miners in the United 
States has led to serious rioting. Chicago 
^as passed through two strikes, one of 
freight handlers, the other of press machine 
men, which almost sto])ped the* issue ot 
newspapers for a day or two. Weavers on 
strike in Lisbon have rioted and been shot 
down in the streets. A general strike took 
place in Budapest in support of universal 
suffrage; troops were called out, several 
lives were lost on both sides, and more than 
a hundred were wounded. Another form 
of political strike is threatened by the 
British Medical Association. Unless the 
terms demanded from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer arc granted, the tioctors arc 
called on to be ready not merely to refuse 
to work under the Insurance Act, but also 
to cease all contract or “club” work. 
Medical men have always been close trade 
unionists; they seem to be advancing to 
Syndicalism. Our most notorious Syndi¬ 
calist, Mr. Tom Mann, received from the 
authorities the further free 'advertisement 
of a sentence of six months’ imprisonment 
for inciting soldiers “ not to shoot” if called 
to fire on strikers; and his position has been 
additionally strengthened by the Govern¬ 
ment reducing the sentence to two months. 


All these Labour troubles 
are symptoms of a deep- 
Discontent Seated social restlessness. 

Too generally the cost of 
living has risen far in excess of the rise in 
wages, owing, in a measure, to the increased 
output of gold, while at the same time the 
standard of living has gone up in the minds 
of the workers immensely higher still. The 
resolve to resist further restriction, and the 
demand for a fuller life, together with the :; 
growing intelligence of a school-taught 
proletariat, have driven the wage-earners 
into ever larger and more compact com- , 
binations. I’hcre is a movement on foot J; 
for the complete amalgamation of all ? 
unions in each great industry, as well as i 
for federation between the several industries. ; 
The moral discipline of these combinations .'j 
of masters as of men is a magnificent ■* 
training in democratic citizenship. But ^ 
there will be many throes before the new 
State is fully born. 

There seems to be a con- 
stant drain in the reverence ; 

Reverent for Law. and respect for law and J 
laws which used to be sof| 
marked a characteristic of the people of this^l 
country. Formerly laws and institutions 
established by laws were sacred, now theyi^ 
are much less so. Ministers to-day seem tO:;| 
have no hesitation in revising sentences, 
especially where any political question is ^ 
concerned. In this they are putting them- f 
selves above the law of the land and casting ? 
contempt upon the courts. We do not j 
propose here to go into the rights or wrongs vi 
of the various cases, but feel imjielled to ; 
record what seems to us a very serious 
breach in the bulwark of British liberty. ; 
If the Ministers do not show reverence for 
the laws and those who in open court execute 
them, is it to be wondered that the power 







the laws lessens in the mind of the 
i/common man r Passive resistance began the 
; destruction of the old, instinctiv e respect for 
laws, and thus the holders of the Noncon¬ 
formist conscience arc to a large degree 
guilty of having pulled out the corner-stone 
of the British legal edifice. Here the 
■ policeman has always ruled l)y moral in- 
'i: fluence, and has been respected because he 
; was the outward sign and concrete fore- 
! runner of a sj'stem of law not yet put into 
motion. Abroad the |)oliccnKin, armed with 
sword and revolver, is the avenging symbol 
of an active and fear-insj)iring law. Are 
we now to arm our police and abandon the 
sway of moral force ? We must if we 
weaken the res|)ect for law. The numerous 
remissions of sentences lead us almost to 
believe the foreigner who said, “ I always 
. knew that in England prisoners w'ere inno¬ 
cent until proved guilty ; it is only now' that 
I sec that they are also innocent when 
proved guilty.” One notable exception, 
and one which shows that the courts of law 
can take into account special circumstances 
as well as a Minister, is the fact that the 
mutineers of the O/i/mJm- were released 
w'ithout any punishment. This because 
they represented public opinion, the real 
framer of the unwritten law of England, 
upon the question of the right of ev'cry pas¬ 
senger and sailor, the right to a chance of life. 

d'he sentence of Mrs. 

Woman’s Suffrage Pankhurst and Mr. and 
Advancing. Mrs. lAthick liaw'rence to 
^ nine montlis’imprisonment 

in the second division will, it may be 
: hoped, ])ut a full stop to the tactics of 
? violence which hav e proved so harmful to 
the cause ol' the woman’s vote. There 
cmdd be no shadow of a doubt of the truth 
^ of the charge ol' conspiracy for the purpose 
|:of indicting material damage. The jury 




mercifully drew attention to the “ pure 
motives ” that underlay the agitation. The 
moral effect of the sentence is greatly 
heightened by the fiict that the judge w'ho 
imposed it, Mr. Justice Coleridge, is well 
known to be an advocate of woman’s 
suffrage. It is not too much to say that 
the conscience of the community as a 
wliole, including many of the warmest 
supporters of votes for women, approves 
the justice of this punishment. The im¬ 
prisonment of the three conspirators will 
tend lo wipe out the adverse effect produced 
on public opinion by the window-breaking . 
episode. While we must always admire 
those who arc ready to suffer for their 
convictions, wc cannot raise any enthusiasrj^ 
for Roman martyrs who as soon as they 
find themselves in the arena whine if they 
do not fall to the share of a toothless old 
lion, Perliaps the most pathetic spectacle 
suggested to the eye of the sympathetic 
mind is that of poor Miss Cliristabel, the 
chief of staff of the militant suffragettes. 
She has had none of the glory of arrest, 
none, of the opjiortunities of addressing the 
world from tlie prisoner’s dock, none of the 
kudos of martyrdom: still worse, her en¬ 
forced flight lias- simply effaced her, I'o 
be diivcn into obscurity and inactivity in 
this crucial year of the women’s struggle is 
surely one of the hardest punishments ever 
meted out to an ardent soul. 

In the absence of these 
Woman disturbers of the peace 
the w'CMTian’s movement is 
rapidly recovering itself, 
and wUl be effectively heard of when the 
Government’s Franchise Bill comes before 
the House of Commons. The National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies has 
just executed a deft stroke of electoral 
strategy. In view of the loyal and con- 


and 

Labour. 



sistent support officially given by the Labour 
Party to the cause of female franchise, the 
National Union has decided to take this 
fact into strategic consideration, and to 
“ support individual Labour candidates, 
especially in constituencies now represented 
by Liberals whose record on suffrage is 
unsatisfactory.” This is an adroit move, 
which may turn a cold douche on the 
transports of some Liberal Members who 
cheered the defeat of the Conciliation Bill 
so frantically. There is one Cabinet 
Minister who owes his seat principally 
to Labour votes who would find him¬ 
self in an awkward position were a Laliour 
candidate to be run against him at the next 
election, supported by all the forces that 
the organised womanhood of the nation 
could place at his disposal. Tl^e apostate 
Liberals who jeer at woman alone will adopt 
a very different tone when they find Labour 
and woman combining to bring them 
to book. Another demonstration of the 
advance of w'oman was affonlcd by the 
great procession of 8,000 white-robed 
women which filed through the streets of 
New York, and took about two hours to 
pass, in supjrort of votes for women. 
Further, Mr. Roosevelt’s triumjdi at the 
“ primaries ” of California is said to be due 
to the woman’s vote in that State. 


The Jjadies’ National As¬ 
sociation for the promotion 
of social purity, to men¬ 
tion one among many 
bodies, have by resolution put on record— 


“A Memorial 
to 

W. T. Stead.’^ 


their sense of the irreparable loss .sustained in the death of 
William Thomas Stkad, and their earnest hope that ilie 
Government will adopt as a Government measure the Criminal 
Law Amendment (While Slave Traffic) Bill, which has boeii 
already approved by the Home Office, as a monument to the 
man who, by his brave self-sacrifice, secured the pa.ssing of the 
.Crkninal Law Amendment Act, i«S 85 . 


The chief provisions of the measure are 
summarised as follows:— 


To give power to the Police to arrest procurers” caught in 
the act, without the delay of obtaining a warrant (as they can 
arrest a pickpocket). To .strengthen the law dealing with 
keepers of brothels. To provide tliat if a house is used as a 
brothel, the tenancy may be teiruinated by the lantllord, and 
that if he does not terminate the tenancy, he shall be hold liable 
for any future similar use of the hou.se. To amend a ])aragraph 
in the Vagrancy Act, iSyS, which deals with solicitation by 
male persons for immoral purp<ises, by making it clear that it 
includes .soliciting persons of cither sex. 'Po extend the defiiii' 
tion of cases in which a man may be presumed to be living on 
the earnings of immorality. 


Resolutions demanding immediate legisla¬ 
tion are being passed at various meetings 
throughout the country. A great mass 
meeting of men will be held at the Guild¬ 
hall on Monday the loth inst. to enforce 
the appeal. 


“Women First.” 


'^riic perils to which poor 
girls are exposed ought 
alone to be sulficicnt 
ground for prompt en¬ 
actment. There is scarcely any more : 
diabolic dcetl conceivable than that of the : 
procurer who for gain traps innocent and 
trustful women to their ruin. Mere murder 
is morally a far less damnable oflence. Yet 
to stand by and see murder committed, 
without seeking to prevent if, is in law ti) 
share the guilt of the murderer. One hopes 
that the British (Tovernment will not, by ' 
staniling by inactive, cf)ntract the deeper < 
shame of sharing in the procurer’s crime. • 
Serious opposition is not anticipated. In 
CMiicago a profit of three millions sterling ' 
per annum is drawn from the houses of 
ill-fame, which are fed by a well-organised: 
IkhIv of procurers. But in our country 
“ vested interests ” of this kind are, one 
would hope, nothing like as large or as 
bold. Any Member of Parliament who 
opposed this Bill might h)ok for short 
shrift from House and constituency. We 
all know the congestion of business in this 
Session. But surely, where the honour of 
her daughters competes even with measures 
of the first Constitutional importance, Great 




Ipitain ought to insist, As peremptorily 
Hi on the Titanic, “Women first!” If 
|o this ethically irresistible demand the 
l^emory of our Chief’s life and death can 
[|idd popular momentum enough to “pass 
ihe Bill ” this year, none will rejoice more 
^^ati he. 

While American party 
The designations seem shortly 

js “ Unionist ” Party. al)out to change, the title of 
I one of the historic British 

'parties has been at last officially altered. 
The national organizations of Conservative 
:Associations and Liberal Unionist As¬ 
sociations have become one, with Mr 
Joseph (’hamberlain’s reiterated blessing. 
“Conservative” has gone where “Tory” 
went; henceforth the party name is 
“ Unionist.” The “ Liberal Unionist ” 
drops his “ Liberalism,” and along with the 
“ Conservative” becomes solely “Unionist.” 
So far as the new name denotes simply 
opposition to Home Rule, its adoption 
during the very Session which marks the 
victory of Irish Nationalism would suggest 
the rii r I'/fnarchic of the Anarchist under 
the knife of the guillotine. Happily for 
out national self-respect, the new label 
covers more enduring qualities and ele¬ 
ments more essential to statecraft. The 
British Empire is manifestly in the first 
stages of a process which may or may 
not lead to true organic unification. 
That jirocess, if successful, will consist in 
the mutual adjustment and eventual satis¬ 
faction of two tendencies. One tendency 
W'ill lay stress on the freedom of the parts; 
ithe other on the unity of the whole. 
These tendencies will naturally find ex- 
^pression in the councils of the Empire as 
|:two jtarties. Neither party will ignore or 
■'deny the special objective of the other; 
{Both will grant the necessity of local free¬ 




dom; both will admit the desirableness of . 
Imperial unity. The difference will be in 
the emphasis on each tendency. “ Unionist*” 
therefore, represents an enduring element in 
the politics of the future. Its strength will 
lie in standing for unity. Its weakness, as 
in the present Session, will appear in oppos¬ 
ing that mobility of the limbs of Empire 
without which there can be no organic 
movement of the whole. “Liberal” may 
fairly claim to remain the logical opposite 
of “ Unionist.” For, similarly, the weak¬ 
ness of Liberalism has too often been a 
forgetfulness of the claims of wider unity 
in its strong pursuit of local autonomy. 
These changes in party nomenclature on 
both sides of the Atlantic present a curious 
reversal of rSlex. The solidified Republic 
develops i divisions akin to the historic 
British parties, while the coalescent Em¬ 
pire adopts appellations reminiscent of the 
earlier stages of American politics, when 
“ Republican ” meant “ Unitary ” and 
“ Democrat ” meant emphasis on local 
State sovereignty. 

Meantime the Home Rule 
Growing Victory gj]]^ which is both unit- 

Home Rule. ary and Nationalist, has 
emerged from the ordeal 
of the Second Reading in the House of 
Commons with a triumphant majority of 
loi. In spite of recurring spasms from the ^ 
Orange moiety of Ulster, the real opposition 
to the measure is steadily dying down. In 
the bye-elections, the Unionists themselves 
being witness, there is no panic among the 
voters at the approach of a subordinate: 
Irish Parliament. The most frenzied blasts*' ^ 
on the Orange horn leave them quite cool, 
not to say frigid. The “No Popery” | 
drum awakes no alarm. I’lie country Ls, in* 
fact, quietly settling down to the prospect i 
of Home Rule as inevitable. So much is 
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this the case that one of the cleverest 
and most popular agitators on the Front 
Opposition bench is said to have privately 
confessed that no party capital is to be got 
out of opposing Home Rule; he means to 
pursue a more profitable line of attack. 

The old bogey is dead, 
vnii the and all the lurid rhetoric 
11 Peers be,Wise? Sir Edward Carson will 

not avail to resuscitate it. 
According to the Parliament Act, the 
Home Rule Bill can be carried into law 
over the heads of the Peers in two years’ 
time. But is there not a possibility of the 
Bill becoming an Act even this year r The 
Peers are for the most part Englishmen 
who have a traditional reverence for facts. 
They are, and feel themselves to be, repre¬ 
sentative of the ms incrticr in British 
politics. I’hey suppose themselves to 
possess a strange tele[)athic consciousness 
of the inert mass of British opinion. Is it 
. too much to expect that they have thus 


become aware of the altered mood of the 
British people toward Home Rule? The 
Lords have not been impervious to the 
ridicule that visited the performances of the 
“die-hard ” troupe. If they could pass the 
National Insurance Bill, with all its new 
and unconsidered perplexities, out of defer¬ 
ence to the manifest will of the nation, how 
much more might they, as reasonable 
statesmen, consent to enact a principle 
which has been before the minds of the 
people of this country for well-nigh a 
generation, and which has behind it a 
majority of over a hundred in the-Lower 
House ? It has been the boast of the Peers 
that they are the mouth|)iece of the settled 
conservative instincts of the British people. 
As these are manifestly setting in the 
direction of Home Rule, would not the 
Peers be w^ise to change accordingly } 
'^riieir history, as well ;ts their devotion to 
the memory of the author of the phrase, 
is scarcely needed to remind them that 
“ consistency is the last resort of a fool.” 



This shows that, nnder the Board of Trade, from 1858 to 1912 the margin of safety has moved progressively 

backwards against the passenger’s right to a chance of life. 

■ * , The “Titanic”—Bdilt 1912. The “Mauretania"-B tni.x 1906. The “Great Eastern”-Buii.t 185S. 

Ihe section shows how the constiuction of The section shows how the ’I'hc section showshowllict7^4W^/t<w/^r« 

(he 7Uaute left her side below water-line is protected below the water-line by was protected not only on the bottom 

t comparatively unprotected, having no coal large masses of coal in bunkers on but up the sides to well .above the water- 
bunkers at sides. both sides and at the forward end. line. 

This wj« done owing to the insistence 
of‘the Admiralty authorities. 
























The Great Pacifist. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CHARACTER SKETCH. 

This article, ^hich gives in bis own words a remarkable sur\rey of a life devoted to Peace, contains some 
of the latest work of Mr. W. T. Stead, the latter poition having been dictated only a few dayi before he le(t on 
the Titanic,’’ and he had not even an opportunity of revising it. With the MSS. we found the following 
note:—“ This is a statement which I prepared, 1 think, about the year 1901, when I was asked by a 
member of the Nobel Committee to submit a statement as to my record in relation to the Peace Question, i 
have added to it a supplementary statement which describes my activity in the field of International Peace 
during the last ten years. I prefer that the first statement as prepared in 1901 should go as it stands witho^t 
any alteration. 1 have not even read it over.” 


A ll my life long I have be(‘n a passioiiaU* advocate 
of arbitration, not as the ultimate solution 
of the difllculties, but as an ideal tlie advocacy 
of which would strengthen the sentiment in favour 
of the creation of the Ihiited State's of Europe. 
The thought which has always dominated my 
mind has been that ot estalfiishing a High ( oiirt 
of Justice among th(' nations, whose decrees would 
not: merely be the recommendations of Arbitrators, 
but would be enforced by the authority of tlie 
('ourt. My reading of history ahvass [)ointc^d 
to the same conclusion ■ - the successive stages 
by wliu'h mankind has (‘merged from that anarchic 
savagery wdien every man\s hand was against his 
neighl)()ur, and it was lawful to kill any stranger at 
sight, up to theprescait state ol things when the right 
to make w'ar is j)racticall\' eonfined to half a dozen 
great J’owers, who are all govenn'd by the same law . 
It was not by tiie abandonment of force on the part of 
the arlvocates of law and of peace that anything c ould 
be done, but by the use of force in the defence of law 
and for the suppression of anarc hy. 

EXORCISINC; TlilC SOLDIER RV THE POLICEMAN. 

This conception has always separated me from the 
majority of the propagandists of peace. 1 was as earnest 
as any of them to cast out militarism and dethrone the 
soldier, but my ol).serviitions and reflections crystallised 
in one phrase- you can only exorcise the soldier by 
the aid of the policeman. J was therefore ever anxious 
to aid -in the development and strengthening of the 
principle of the European Concert, which seemed to 
me the germ of the United States of Europe ; and I 
alw^ays wrote and spoke in favour of the European 
Concert being used, not only for the purpose of < on- 
solidation, but also for the purpose of action. For 
instance, when in 1876 the European Powers meeting 


in ( onferc'iice at ('onslantinople had uniinimously , 
decreed that autonomy should he given to the Bul¬ 
garians, 1 used every means at my disposal in order to 
urge upon the Bowers not to allow their unanimous : 
mandate to he st‘t at defiance liy the 'l urks. Wliat 1 
wished to see was the use ol the Allied P'orees of all , 
the European Ikiwers to eompel the rinks bv the use 
of tlieir ovc'rvvhelming force to i)l:ey Ihi* m andate of 
civilisation as formulated by the rusiresl approach to 
an International Court that the wculd had vet seen. 
I'nfortiinately England, undc'r I.ord Beaconslield, ; 
refused to support Russia in the coercion of 'I'urkey for 
the liheration of Bulgaria, and the Russo 'furkish War 
was the result. Looking bac k ujaon the period when I , 
was a young man of scven-aiuLlMcnty, J remember 
wilh gratitude the (lart which I was al)le to play in 
rousing the North of England, and in supporting Mr.= 
Gladstone in his protests against the threatened, war ; 
against Russia on behalf of the 'rurks. lioth Mr. (Bad- y 
stone and Mr. Bright repeateilly recognised the service i 
which I rendered to the cause of peace in that earn- 
paign, and it was my proud privilege to be one of the ^ 
three Englishnnai who re c eived the thanks of the first ' 
Bulgarian Assembly lor the services which 1 had 
rendered to the c'ause of Bulgarian Jn(le|)endenee. 

THE l*KIN(‘iei.E OF THE El'KOI'EAN CONC ERT. 

All m}‘ life long I have been a tlioroughgoing 
opponent of the Russophobist war spirit vvliich has 
plunged Europe into the Crimean War, and wliich has 
rcpeatc'dly brought about war both in Europe- and in 
Asia. By advocating cxm.stantly the principle of the 
European Concert, and demanding the enforcement, 
if need be, by the armies and navies of Europe, of the 
treaty-guaranteed rights of the unfortunate Christians 
of the East, 1 was always more or less at variance with 
the orthodox Peace Party., whose one idea w^as non- 



Intervention and abstention from all European com¬ 
plications. I protested against this doctrine because I 
believed it to be an abdication of the responsibility 
which wc owed to those for whose good government we 
had made ourselves responsible by the 'Frcaty of Paris 
the Treaty of Merlin ; and whenever the chronic 
misgovernment of 'J'urkey bec'arne acute in massacres 
and atrocities I never ('eased to urge upon England 
and upon the other Powers to use the overwhelming 
Strength whicli they possessed for the purpose of com¬ 
pelling the Turks to carry out their treaty obligations. 

THE POWERS ANT) THE GRACCO-TURKISH WAR. 

I applied the same principle impartially to all dis¬ 
turbers of the Peace in tlu* East. I protested aga<nst the 
attitude taken 1))' the Powcts at the outbreak of the 
Grceco-Turkish war, and maintained that it was tlieir 
duty to ha\'c restrained Greece by force of arms, if 
need be, from j)recipitating war which terminated so 
disastrous!)-, and 1 rejoic('d C‘\('eedingly when, a little 
later, an international fleet and an international army 
wen; cmploNcd for the j)urp()se of wresting Crete 
from the grasp of tlic Sultan. Always and everywhere 
[ asserted that it was the imperative duty of the Powers 
hrho had undertaken the settlement of the Eastern 
Question to make their will eflec'tive by all the means 
!^t their disposal. 

THE fMPERTALlSM OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

The same order of ideas led me to be for several years 
>Iie of the foremost, if not the foremost, advocate of 
A'hat 1 may call the Imperialism of Responsibility, as 
)pposcd to the Jingoism, which is the imperialism of 
critic and avari('e, on the one hand, and to Little- 
Englandism, which seemed to me to be almost as 
lelfish and unworthy a polic }', on the other. When in 
uy teens I shrank from any extension of Eaiglish 
lUthority over the dark-skinned raecs of the world, 
>ut the experience of ( onvinced me that it would 
)e an abdication of duty for England to refuse to use 
!ier imperial power for maintaining j3cace, iind putting 
iJown piracy and the slave-trade among the weaker 
Jark-skinned races of the world. It seemed to mo that 
the European nations have no right to breed fili¬ 
busters and adN'cnturers, to permit them freely to 
JO to Africa and Asia, armed with the weapons and 
the poisons of modern civilisation, and to leave them 
free to prey upon the native races. In Fiji the policy 
bf abstention was carried to its extreme logical limit. 
The natives implored England to send them a Governor 
b order to protect them from the white men who were 
itidnapping them into slavery. Mr. Gladstone refused; 
)ut a year or two later the horrible results which fol¬ 


lowed from this refusal of the plea of the natives 
compelled him reluctantly to undertake the responsi¬ 
bility of governing the islands. 

FOLLOW THE FILIBUSTER BY THE POLICEMAN. 

It was then I summed up my conclusion in 
the phrase, ‘‘ It is necessary to follow up the 
filibuster by the policeman.” 1 became enamoured 
of the idea that the British Imperial power was 
the instrument for maintaining peace among races 
which would otherwise have been cursed by internecine 
warfare, arul of putting down the horrors of slavery 
and of other barbarous works in vast regions. The 
maintenance of the Roman peace throughout the 
300 millions of India l.)y an army which was much 
fewer in numbers than the force maintained in a small 
European country seemed to me an end for which it 
was worth while to make many sacrifices. From the 
Himalayas to Ceylon, among one-fifth of the pc^piila- 
tion of this planet, no cannon could be fired except by 
permission of tlie supreme Government. Brigandage 
was suppressed ; civil war disappeared, and we main¬ 
tained absc^Rite peace in tliat vast country by what 
was little better than an armed police force. I became 
an impassioned Imperialist, but my Imperialism was 
always an Imperialism of Responsibility, or, as. I 
phrased it nearly thirty years ago, an Imperialism plus 
common sense and the Ten Commandments. 

UNCEASING WAR AGAINST JINGOISM, 

Against Jingoism in every shape and form I always 
waged unceasing war. Empire was tome not a source 
of pride, excepting so far as it was the emblem of duty 
done, of burdens borne for the benefit of humanity. 

1 applied the same principle witli absolute impar¬ 
tiality to other countries. I claimed nothing for 
England that I did not claim with equal vehemence 
for Russia, whose progress through ("enlral Asia seemed 
to me a great gain for civilisation and a benefit for 
humanity. The suppression of the slave-trade in the 
Khanates of Turkestan, and the establishment of law 
and order in the midst of marauding tribes, seemed to 
me a desirable end in the interest of peace; and 
although I dephjred the incidental bloodshed of a brief 
campaign, 1 regarded that as a small price to pay for 
the great advantages which could not otherwise have 
been obtained. 

THE CIVILISING SOVEREIGNTY OF A GREAT POWER. 

It is obvious that this conception of the civilising 
sovereignty of a great Power, as well as my conception 
of the importance of strengthening the authority of 
the European Concert, brought me into constant oppo¬ 
sition with those whose ideal was that of the disuse of 
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' all forcCj o£ general disarmament, and the adoption of 
what are usually recognised as peace principles. When 
I succeeded Mr. Morley as editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette 1 preached this doctrine of a beneficent Impe¬ 
rialism and the necessity for using the policeman to 
exorcise the soldier with the utmost energy and 
enthusiasm. Alfred Milner, now High Comnussioncr 
at the Cape, was my assistant and worked with me 
on these lines, and together we reared a scTiool of 
journalists and politicians whose influence has been felt 
in every corner of the Empire. 

XSORDON SENT TO KHARTOUM. 

It was as editor of the Pall Mall Gazette that 
1 succeeded in compelling the Government to 
send out General Gordon to evacuate the Soudan, 
believing that it was shameful on our part to pro¬ 
claim the abandonment of the country and to take 
no adequate steps to secure the safe retirement of 
the abandoned garrisons. General Gordon being 
besieged in Khartoum, 1 insisted upon the despatch 
of Lord Wolseley to rescue him from the perilous 
position in which he was placed by a •Government 
which had refused either to allow' him a free hand or 
to supply him with an adequate force to carry out his 
instructions. "J'lus led many to hold me responsible 
for the w'ar in the Soudan, but an examination of every¬ 
thing that 1 wrote in those days will vindicate me from 
such an accusation. When Gordon fell, I was the first 
to protest agairist the wild cry for vengeance w'hich was 
raised in tliis country, and no one felt more humiliated 
than myself at the horrible blasphemy perpetrated ten 
years later by Lord Kitchener when he desecrated the 
tomb of the Mahdi and held a solemn (liristian service 
of thanksgiving in the midst of the corpses of those who 
were slain in the avenging of Gordon. 

IMPERIALISM NOT JfNOOTSM. 

That my Imperialism w^as really conditioned by 
moral considerations, and was in no way to be con¬ 
founded with Jingoism, may be proved by the fact that 
1 was a vehement advocate for the restoration of self- 
government to the Boers before and after the battle 
of Majuba Hill. A still more signal illustration was 
afforded by the part which it was my privilege to play 
in 1885, when Mr. Gladstone, with the whole country at 
his back, prepared for war with Russia on the subject 
of the Afghan frontier. It was my glory at that time 
to have been the only English journalist who main¬ 
tained day after day, in the heart of a ho.stiIe country, 
the cause of peace. The part w'hich I played in averting 
war on that occasion has been gratefully recognised 
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both in England and in Russia, and is bilicrlydcnounced 
by those who were thirsting for war. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAVV. 

] had always been a strong opponent: of conscription. 
Compulsory military service seemed to me detestable, 
but in 1884 I realised with horror that the British Navy i 
had sunk to such a condition of comparative weakness 
tliat conscription might any day become inevitable ^' 
owing to the collapse of our first line of defence. 1 wrote ^ 
a series of articles, entitled “ The 'J'ruth About the 
Navy,'* which led to the rebuilding of the British Navy, ' 
and so averted a threatened danger. But tha demand 
for an increased navy, which alone stood between 
and the? lairsc of compulsory military service, was bit- ' 
torly resented by those wliose one idea of peace was tp • 
cut down armaments. . ■ 

RHODES AS IMPERIALIST STATESMAN. 'I 

In those days I made the acquaintance of Mr. Cecill^; 
Rhodes, to whom I w'as naturally attracted on account 
of the liberality with whii h he supported the Irish in 
their struggle for Home Rule. Mr. Rhodes in those 
days was the great champion of tlie Dutdi of South;'^ 
Africa. He was distrusted by the English Toric.s 
the ground of his sympathies with the Africander Bond, 
But I recognised with delight that there was in South 
Africa an Imperialist statesman who had the sagacity | 
to perceive that the strength and prosperity of the S 
British Empire in tluit continent dep.endcd upon the 5 
conciliation of the Dutch, and for the j ears during 
which he \vas faithful to that policy 1 was liis most 3 
strenuous supporter on the Knglisli J^*ess. S 
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REUNION OF THE ENGL1SH'.SPEAK1NG RACE. 

■'V-g 

At the .same time as 1 was preaching those doctrmeSii?' 
in Lh(‘ Pall Mall Gazette I was ever passionately plead^;!^ 
ing for the Removal of every cause of friction betweeffe;| 
the two great halves of the English-speaking race. 
never ceased to deplore the infatuation which 
George HI. and his advisers in the last century to driv(^ 
the American colonists into revolt, and 1 laboured:;i§ 
in season and out of season for the re-iinidTi of th^i 3 
English-.spcaking race. So far w'as I from indulging in J 
any of the vainglory of nationalism of the jingoistic;? 
type, that I have repeatedly decdured that to secure 
the re-union of the English-speaking race I would ? 
willingly merge the independent existence of the I 
British Empire in the American Republic, if that union 
could be brought about in no other way. Always and ; 
eAT^rywhere I argued for the elimination of points of J 
difference, the establishment of*a federal system which 
would secure the peaceful reign of law in the place of /i 



?%he existing regime in which rival States pursued anta- 
Igonistic policie^s, dependent for their execution solely 
;Upon the force of arms. 

VISIT TO ALKXANDEk III. OF RTSSIA. 

My first peace mission to the ('ontin(‘nt took pUue 
J in 1888 at a time when the poi)ularity of (General 
? Boulanger seemed t*) threaten Riirope* with war. I 
went’ to St. Petersliiirg, and was received by the 
lEmperor Alexander III. at an interview which has 
contributed not a little to allay the f(‘ar of an armed 
Iconfliet. 1 do not think it is too much to sa\’ that, as 
vthe result (»f my conversation. 1 sucreeded in establish- 
Ling the tnu* • harat ter of Alexander 111, as th(‘ p(;ace- 
keeper of kAirope. 1 was laughed at when I returned, 
! but vears afterwards, when Alexander 111 . dieo, 1 had 
the honour of being told by the llritish Trime Minister 
of the day that I had l>een al)Soliitely right, and that 
he and others who had laughed at me liad l)een abso¬ 
lutely wrong. 

TllK DANGER OF ANlU.O-Rtr.SSlAN ANTA(;oNlSM. 

1 ’he permanent danger to the peaces of Asia, and not 
of Asia alone, lies in the antagonism l)(‘twecn Russia 
and ICngland. For thirty year.> I have ('onstanlly 
laboured to promote a better understanding between 
the two countries. On two occasions, at least, when 
Russia and England wer(‘ on the verge of war, m\’ task 
was one of no little diffic ulty and danger ; Vnit the long 
and passionate a|)oslc)late of jieace has at least suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing all the more thoughtful English¬ 
men that the true interests of both c*onntrics is to l>e 
found in a good understanding and friendly relations. 
In jSc)o I founded the Review of Reviews in 
London and New York and Melbourne, for the avowed 
purpose of promoting the re-union of the English- 
speaking race and of preaching the doctrines of thc‘ 
Imperialism of Responsibility as opposed to the 
, Jingoism of passion, picjudic e, and prides. 1'he next 
service which I was able to render to the cause of peace 
, was when rresideiit ('leveland threatened England 
with war on the* subject of the Venezuelan frontier. 

TIII'^STANDSTII.T OF ARMAMENTS AGITATION. 

: In the year 1802 1 had the privilegeof taking a leading 

^‘part in thi' agitation in England in favour of a pro- 
i^position which even at that time 1 knew was strongly 
■favoured l>v the EmpcMcir Alexander HE, for what 
afterwards known as the Standsiill of Armaments. 
lAn influential meeting was held, and a memorial was 
and influentially signed, which was presented 
|to the Government of the day, urging them to 
S^O-operate with Russia in securing, if pcj:»sil)le, an 
liiiternational ag ecinent in favour ot arre.sting the 
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movement in favour of the continually increased 
armaments. T his movement was the pioneer of the 
Hague (kmferenc'.c. 1 took a leading part in con¬ 
junction with Dr. Darby, of the Peace Society, who 
has ahvays been most useful in all this work. 

THE VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION. 

A year c^r two later President Cleveland threatened 
Great Britain with war if she refu.sed to allow the 
(juc^stion of the Venezuelan frontier to he referred to 
arl)itration, and it was again my privilege to take a 
kiading part in organising the demonstrations in 
favour of arbitration in this countr)'. By public 
rnec‘tings and memorials we succeeded in producing 
such an c'xpression cd public opinion in favour of 
arbitratioi' that Lord Salisbury gave way, and tlie 
question was amicrably settled by reference to a t'ourt 
of Arbitration subsecpientls’ lielcl in Paris. Of course, 
I could have done nothing in these things w ithout the 
k>yal and enthusiastic snpjiort w'hich was given me by 
such men as Mr. W. Randal Cremer, of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary (‘onference, and Dr. Darb\\ of the 
Peace Society. 

AI.W'AY.S ARBITRATE BEFORE YOU FIGHT. 

And here led me .sa\’ that my ideas about Arldtraiion 
differ considerably from those of otliers. It is ahvays 
assurnc'cl that when a question is sent to arbitration, 
both Powers must bind themselves in advance to 
accept the* award, whatever it may lie. The net effect 
of this is tlial questions of vital interest are never .sent 
to ari)itration. Now the true policy, it has seenu'd to 
Tiu‘, which I set forth in a pamphlet entitled “ Alw^ays 
.Arbitrate Before Voii E'ight/’ is the necessity for 
insisting that every qnc;stion, no matter whether it 
may affect vital inlcTCsis or not, should always be sent 
to arbitration before there is an appeal to arms. 
.\lwa\s arbitrate before you fight, and in ninety-nine 
c ases out of a hundred you will never fight at all ; 
but if nations are required to repudiate all appeal to 
the ultimate trilninal of war before going to arbitration, 
they will in all important erases refuse to allow the 
(|uestic)n to be sent to arbitration. Alw'ays arbitrate 
ixdorc you fight seems to me a much more practical 
formula than ahvays arbitrate inslead of fighting. 

THE SOUTH AFRU'AN QUESTION. 

During all this time the South African question was 
beginning to create unrest. T'he influx of European 
pcnpiilation to the gold mines of the Transvaal boded 
ill for the peace of South Africa unless some means 
were found whereby the claims of the Outlanders, who 
paid thrijc-fourths of the taxation, could be reexignised 
by President Kruger and the Boers. President Kruger 



held a position in the Trans^'iUll very much like that 
of our House of Lords in this country. 'Ihe Boers, 
constituted a landed olifj^archy, and the Outlandcrs, who 
were taxed without representation, seemed to me to 
have a grievance of which I made myself the spokes¬ 
man. I was, therefore, for years the advocate of 
reforms in the Transvaal whicli would obviate a 
(xmflict that threatened to become inevitable. But 
although I constantly advocated reform in the Trans¬ 
vaal, I was resolute in opposing any action which would 
alienate the Dutch of the Free State and of the raj)e 
Colony. A policy of steady pressure on the one hand, 
coupled with the sedulous cultivation of the Dutch 
majority in South Africa, seemed to me to promise a 
peaceful solution of the difficulty. 

THE JAMESON RAID. 

Unfortunately Mr. Khodes was impatient. He 
feared that the Oiitlanders would make a revolution 
on their own account, and that they would establish 
a Republic which would be more hostile to Great 
Britain than that of President Kruger. He also 
believed that lie could carry with him the Dutch of 
the Cape Colony and the Orange Free State in 
supporting a revolution whicli would u|rset Presi¬ 
dent Kruger, and pave the way for a more liberal 
Government at Pretoria. His plans were spoiled by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who insisted that Dr. Janu^son 
should go in under the British flag, and that the 
Transvaal should be annexed to the British Empire. 
This policy destro>'ed all chan('e of a successful revolu¬ 
tion, and tlie conspiracy might have been dropped if 
it had not been for Mr. Chamberlain urging Mr. Rhodes 
to hurry up, as delay was dangerous and American and 
European complications might ensue if the matter was 
not put through promptly. Thus, goaded by 
Mr. Chamberlain, Dr. Jameson made his larnentalile 
Raid, which resulted in overwhelming disaster. From 
that moment T used ever>' effort in order to prevent 
Mr. Chamberlain from avenging his defeat by making 
war upon the Transvaal. 

SIR ALFRED MILNER. 

I had known Sir Alfred Milner for years, and 
believed him to be a thoroughly level-headed man, 
who understood the impossibility of governing 
South Africa except with the aid of the Dutch, 
and I pressed upon the Government his appoint¬ 
ment as High Commissioner at Capetown in the 
belief that he would be strong enough to keep Mr. 
Chamberlain from going to war. My advice was 
followed ; Alfred Milner was appointed, and he left 
London with every assurance that he would prevent 


any attack upon the 'IVansvaal. 'Die result, alas ! 
proved how terribly we had Ix-en mistaken. For a 
season he acted in accordance with our iK-pes, but 
afterwards he suddenly (dianged front, and l>ecainc 
the most ardent advoc ate for war, and siu c ceded in 
bringing both Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamlierlain to 
support a policy which has resulted in the present 
disastrous conflict. My responsibility both for training 
Alfred Milner and lor pressing for his appointimmt as 
High ( ommissioner must be taken into aicoiint as a 
\'ery hea\’y set-off against an> work which I have 
been able to do in the cause of peace. 

RKSeONSTlMLITV FOR JINC.OLSM. 

Nor is this In any means the only set-off again.st 
any action wliicli 1 have taken in recent \'ears in defence 
of the cause of peace. I cannot (onceal from myself 
the fact, h()^ve^■^T sad it may l)e for me to admit it, 
that the earnestness and enlluisiasin with which 1 
insisted upon tlie irnportaiue ni the position of the 
iMiglish-speaking race, and tlic emphasis which I laid 
upon the immensity of oiir lm|)(?rial ri;sponsibilities, 
contributed not a little to swell the tide of jingoism 
which of late has i:arricd everything before it. My 
disciples accepted so much of my teaching as ministered 
to their own pride and vainglory, and left unassimi- 
latcd the moral ('onsidcrations which wonr the indis- 
])ensable corrective. Na)\ more, t he very effort whi(‘h 
I made to present the moral aspect of imperialism was 
used liy the Jingoes as a kind of virtuou.s cloak beliind 
which tliey could carry out t heir designs. 

Rr.SPON.SlUILlTV FOR MR. KMoDES. 

'Ihe same tendency may l)e noticed in relation to 
Vvh.it 1 have written al)out ( ecil Rhodes. Beeau.se I 
knew and appreciated Mr. Kliodes’ des otion to a highly 
ideal ('onception of the Empire, and also because I 
believed in his devotion to the Dutch (d South Africa, 
I supplied him with a (ertain moral .status in public 
estimation which he would othervvi.st^ have lacked, 
and thereby enormously increased Ins influence in 
London ; and from the (*ffects of this the cause of 
peace is still suffering. My (nily (onsolakion in 
meditating upon this disastrous misapplication of my 
teaching when it had been stripped of its moral 
ingredients is that this has l)een the fate of nearly all 
those who have laboured for the moral improvement 
of their kind. Of this the most conspicuous illustration 
is supplied by the way in which Christianity has been 
used to defeat the oVijects of its founder. 

THE pe.\c:f: critsadk. 

We now (ome to the time when I first appeared 
ronspicuousl\’ licfore Europe as an advocate of [)c:ice. 



in the autumn of if}98 the Emperor of Russia issued 
his famous Peace Rescript, wliich seemed to me to 
hfford an unexampled opportunity for rousing popular 
vattention to the need for arresting the portentous 
growth of militarism. I made a tour of Europe, 
‘visiting most of the capitals in order to ascertain what 
^was thought of the profiosa) and to pave the way for 
;|in International‘‘Agitation in favour of the 'Isar’s 
.scheme. In order to satisf)' my.self as to the ideas of 
the Emperor, 1 went to Livadia, where 1 was twice 
received b\' Nicholas II., and discussed the subject with 
him at length. I was satisfied as to the sincerity of 
his desire to cope with the evils from which civilisation 
is suffering; 1 returned to London, and proclaimed 
with the hearty support of all the friends of peace, 
all the organised Peace Societies, and all the friends 
of peace in every country, a great crusade in favour 
of the Tsar’s proposal. The so-called “ Peace Crusade ” 
was launched in London at a great meeting in 
St. James’s Hall, and was prosecuted more or less 
vigorously m concert with the active a.ssistance of 
friends of peace in America, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway and Sweden, although 
in those latter countries the agitation owed little if 
anything to the impetus from London. The friends 
of peace in Scandinavia were so well organised that 
memorials and meetings went on almost spontaneously. 
In Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Austria the 
popular agitation in favour of peace was largely 
carried on in connection with the Crusade movement, 

THE EUROPEAN PILGRIMAGE ABANDONED. 

But the full development of the Crusade, which 
embraced a pilgrimage through all the capitals of 
Europe with a view to presenting them with a memorial, 
was checked by diplomatic considerations, confiden- 
tiallv communicated to me, to the effect that any 
attempt to curry out such an international pilgrimage 
in the existing state of European affairs might defeat 
the very end which we had in view. Demonstrations 
were, how-cxer, held everywhere, memorials signed by 
hundreds of thousands of persons were forwarded to 
Russia, or presented to the President of the Hague 
. Conference, from various countries. The cardinal 
secretary to the Pope formally expressed the sympathy 
of the Holy See with ihe movement, and everywhere 
I public attention was roused, and the nations were 
' interested in a peace propaganda to an extent that 
I had never before been believed to be possible. For 
I nearly three months I travelled backw'ards and 
H forwards throughout the length and breadth of England 
l' and Scotland, addressing crowded meetings at which 


resolutions were passed calling upon our GovernnSent 
to support .the movement against militarism and 
in favour of peace and arbitration. Altogether in • 
England and Scotland memorials with i6o,ooo signa¬ 
tures were presented. The Bishop of I.ondon headed 
a deputation to Her Majesty’s Government presenting 
the result of the movement, and received from Mr. 
Balfour the gratifying assurance that the Government 
would do their utmost to support the cause at the 
Hague. • 

SUCCESS OF THE CRUSADE IN ENGLAND. 

The Peace Crusade in England was remarkable on 
account of the unanimity with which all sections of 
the community and all the different associations— 
religious, socialist and industrial—worked together 
for the common end. It was also remarkable from a 
financial point of view. The sum of between £4,000 and 
£5,000 was subscribed for carrying on the agitation. 

In addition to this, I published and edited for three 
months a weekly paper, entitled War Against War. 
Both in size and circulation IFur Against War was an 
advance upon anything that has yet been issued in 
the way of a peace newspaper. As soon as the Cru.sade 
was closed in England I was commissioned to proceed 
to Russia to present the signatures of the Memorial 
to the Emperor. I was received by Nicholas II. at 
Tsarskoe Selo, and reported in detail concerning the 
movement, about which I found he was very well 
informed and extremely sympathetic. He asked me 
to report to him personally every week the progress 
of the discussions at the Hague. 

THE FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

From St. Petersburg I returned to the Hague, where 
I remained during the whole meeting of the Gonfcrence, 
Besides reporting the proceedings direct to the Emperor, 

I hired a portion of a local daily paper, the Dagblad, 
and published therein in French and Dutch the 
chronique of the Conference from day to day. Great 
difficulties were thrown in my way, but I succeeded 
in overcoming them, and the publication of the Dagblad 
did much to keep up the interest of the delegates in 
their own work as well as keeping the local public 
informed as to what was going on in their midst. I 
also reported the Hague Conference for the Manchester 
Guardian, and cabled a weekly letter to the United 
States, where it was published by newspapers from 
New York to San Francisco. During my stay at the 
Hague I was in constant communication with the 
delegates of England, Russia, France, Sweden and 
Norway, and I think I may, without boasting, say that 
there was no delegate present at the Conference who 


did riot feel in one way or another the impaQt of the 
energy generated by the Peace Crusade. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 

On the advice of Mr. Konow, the Norwegian delegate 
at the Conference, supported strongly by Lord 
Pauncefote, Baron d’Estournelles and others, I 
travelled direct from the Hague to Christiania in 
order to impress upon the members of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Conference the nies.sage of those 
delegates who were most earnest in promoting the 
success of the Conference. The message which 1 had 
to bring was that the Conference had met and made 
a good machine, but that it would depend absolutely 
upon the friends of peace in the various countries to 
generate the steam by which alone it could be made 
to work. After receiving my message, the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Conference passed a strong resolution 
declaring its intention to undertake this work, and the 
members of the various groups undertook to organise 
in their respective countries groups for inculcating a 
knowledge in the people of what had been done at 
the Hague and creating public opini'oij in favour of 
Arbitration as against war. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Returning home to my own country, I w^as at once 
confronted by the terrible prospect that the troubles 
in South Africa would culminate in war. The men 
who were hurrying on the war, Milner, Rhodes, Jameson 
and others, at the Cape^ were all my own personal 
friends, and it is not too much to sa)^ that they owed 
no small measure of their position in public esteem 
to the way in which I had written about them in past 
years. They were enabled to avail themseh'cs of the 
popular feeling against President Kruger which I had 
also done much to generate in my advocacy of reforms 
in previous years. But the moment 1 realised the use, 
or rather the abuse, which they were making of their 
position, I threw myself with my whole soul into the 
agitation against the w^ar. Both on the platform and 
in the press, publicly and privately, I exerted myself 
to the uttermost to induce the English Government to 
apply the principles of the Hague Conference to the 
settlement of the dispute. Passion, however, was too 
much excited, and the plaintive appeals of President 
Kruger for arbitration were roughly rejected by Sir 
Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain. Parliament was 
summoned, the reserves were called out, troops 
were hurried to South Africa, President Kruger 
issued his ultimatum, making one last despairing 
appeal for arbitration. This was rejected, and war 
began. 


WAR AGAINST WAR.’* 

The outbreak of war led to the irnmcdiale abandon^ 
ment of the cause of peace by the majority of our 
friends in England, iru:luding the President of the Peace 
Society, Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, who dci lared that 
nothing could l)e done but for England to carry on the 
war with vigour. The actual oullueak of hostilities 
paralysed most of those who, l>efore Kruger’s 
ultimatum, offered strenuous resisUiru c to the policy 
which threatened a breach of the peace. It did not 
seem to me, however, that the mere fact that wat 
had begun rendered it less criminal than we helievel 
it to be before the first shot was fired. I publisbe 4 
series ol pamphlets which were widely circulated 
through the lengtli and breadth of the land. The 
first, whicli w'as published in the Rk\ lew of Reviews 
in the form of a catechism, v\as entitled Shall Wc Let 
Hell Loose in Soutii Afric a ? The first pamphlet 
published as such, w'as entitled “ Shall 1 Slay My 
Brother Boer ? ” 'J'his w'as succeeded by another 
soon as war broke out, entitled Are We in th| 
Right ? An A])peal to Honest Men.’’ I then begdri 
the public aliori of a weekly paper, Wny Wdi 

in South Alrica, whkh I continued to publish fdjj 
nine months. 

PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 

T also publislied a pamphlet exposing Mt 
('harnbcrlain’s share in th(‘ Jameson Conspiracy, en? 
titled “Mr. Chamberlain, ('onspiraior or Statesman ?/! 
Besides this, I published a great nunil)er of leaflets 
and smaller pamphlets. 'Phe most effective broadsheet 
which 1 published was iTilitled “ Hell Ia;t Loose 
South Africa.” It (onlaincd letters from a Briti^l 
officer in command at the front, destTibing hou^<^ 
burning and similar atrocili(\s l)y which the Briti^ 
violated the laws of civilised warfare, 'i'his was follow^ 
up by the publication of another pamphlet entitl|i 
“ llow Not to Make Peace in South Africa,” whic| 
contained a collection of e-vidence illustrating tKi 
method in which war was lx*ing waged by the BritisJ 
forces in South Africa. At the General Election ^ 
published a catechism for the electors entitled “ Tl^ 
Candidates of Cain ” and supplemented it by a broad 
sheet entitled “ The I'ruth About the War,” of whic^ 
several hundred thousand copies were distributed. 1 
addressed several meetings in the country and it 
London, until all meetings were suppressed by thi 
violence of the mob. 

STOP THE WAR. 

I took an active part in the organisation of th< 
Stop-the-War Committee, which has afforded un^ 
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iNompromising resistance to the war in all its 
fetages. J’here has never before in any war in 
jcnodern times been so direct and vigorous a demand 
ItJade for the stoppage of the w^ar and so unspar¬ 
ing an impeachment of its criminality as that of 
which the Stop-the-War CommiUee has ixen the 


organ. 

I wrote a liistory of the Hague (-onfcrencci^ wliich is 
in the press at ilur Hagiu*, and has been in the i)rcss 
;fpr the last eighteen iTuailhs, tlie Dutch printers 
appearing to find much dilliciilly in bringing out the 
JJi'rench book. 


POIHU.ARISINC; HAGUE CONl'KRKNCE PRINCIPLES. 


;; 1 was too heurtsi( k during the first twelve Months 
■jbf a war brought on by Kiigland’s refusjil ol arbitration^ 
^nd waged in defiance of the Kiiles of War to which 
^^11 the Powers had agreed at the Ilagiuj, to undertake 
imuch international work on behalf of the principles 
pf the Jlaguc (‘onfercnce. No Englishman could 
appear on a foreign platform without shame at the 
^feontrast lu t ween the professions of his country and its 
jpractices; l)ul when the Interparliamentary Con¬ 
ference met in Paris it seemed that a time had come 
for an attem[)t to renew the eflort begun at the 
Peace ('rusatle to organise tlui forces of peace in all 
^Ijountries upon an international basis, and to secure 
ihe harmonious (o-operation of all the existing 
elements in an organised elTort to popularise the 
principles of the Hague ( onfercncc, and to secure their 
Adoption by the Government. With this end in \'iew, 
Ihe International Union was formed at a meeting held 
in Paris in August, 1900. Mr. Cremer and other 
leading members of the InterparliaimaUary Conicrence 
were present on the occasion. M. Passy w'as the first 
speaker, and the proceedings were unammous and 
enthusiastic. Professoi Charles Rif'het accepted the 
presideiK’Y of the Provisional Committee, which was 
constituted of representatives of the leading friends of 
peace in all <’o\intries, including M. de IJloch, M. J^assy, 
Mr. Lund, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Mr. DiK'ornmun, 
iUaroness von SiUtnei and others. The work ol 
Organising National groups was necessarilj' slow, and 


JOieantimc the [)rovisi(>n;d ('ommittce took action, 
||rotested against the atrocities perpetrated in China 
5 ftiDd in South Alrica, and liegan the collection of 
||iyidence illustrating the realities ol war as waged at 
^yesent in ('hina, the 1‘hilippines, and South Africa. 
i|t also undertook to secure, if possible, a siriuil- 
Ifeous celebrativ>n of the opening of the Hague 
lerence on May iiSih by demonstrations in aP 
|ditntries represented. 
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WORK FOR PEACE UP TO 1901. 

Such is a brief statement of what I have done or 
tried to do in the cause of peace. In the last twm or 
tlireti N'ears 1 have neither spared rny health nor my 
purse in the advocacy of the cause. The action which 
I have taken has bc^cn extremely unpopular, and has 
affected me serioasly from a business point of view', 
for it is impo.ssiblc to adopt the most unpopular of 
all attitudes on a question on which national passion 
is aroused without feeling the consequences in the 
conduct of a popular magazine. The co.st of my 
pamphlets and War Against War papers, with my 
subscriptions to the Crusade and Stop-the-War 
movement, has been over £4,000; but by this means 
1 was able to raise other subscriptions for the Crusade 
and Stop-the-War amounting to between £5,000 and 
£6,000. Altogether the expenditure in the last two 
years of campaign, of which I may fairly claim to have 
been the originiitor, may be estimated at little .short 
of £t 2,000. 

I hope you will not consider that this narrative is 
written in any way in a boastful spirit. I am quite 
sure that its accuracy would be confirmed both by 
friends and foes so far as relates to my public action 
in this matter. I have endeavoured to set down the 
truth and to endeavour to let you see both the mischief 
that I have done and the good that I have tried to 
do. 1 am afraid you will say that the former largely 
out-balances the latter, and up to the present I am 
not disposed to deny that. I only say that the end 
is not yet. 


HISTORY OF THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


The foregoing narrative brings down the story to 
the time when 1 was engaged heart and soul in battling 
for the cause of peace and justice against the Chamber- 
lain Government of that day. The pro-Boers of 
England kept up the protest to the last, although in 
the latter stages it was impossible to hold public 
meetings anywhere, owing to Ihe fact that the mobs 
would have l>roken the windows, and the proprietors 
of the public halls refused to run the risk. During the 
closing stages of the war 1 did not hesitate to place 
myself in constant communication with the Boer 
leaders in Europe, with President Kruger and Dr. 
Leyds, thereby exposing myself to a charge of 
high treason; but as I reported all my doings at 
the time to Lord Salisbury, who expressed himself 
as very inten^sted in my communications, I suppose 
he recognised that my action was really in the 
interest of peace. 



^ THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 

On the eve of the outbreak of the Russo-Jif^anese 
War Sir W. R. Cremer asked me to join him in sending; 
a telegram to the 'Isar of Russia and the Mikado of 
Jupan^ reminding these potentates of the existence 
of the Hague Tribunal^ and urging them to submit 
their disputes to arbitration. It was a forh)rn and 
belated attempt^ in wdiic h 1 confess I took part merely 
to oblige my colleague Sir W. R. Ocmer. It prodiu ed, 
as might bcj expected, no result. I afterwards learned 
from Mr. Maartens that months Indore the outbreak 
of the war he had drawn up a memorandum for ihc 
.Emperor pointing out that the points in dispute with 
Japan w^cre t]uite ca])al)le of judicable settlement, and 
suggesting that they should be referred to liic llague. 
I'he Emperor wrote on the margin, “ 1 agree tliat this 
should be done.’’ Unfortunatcl\, he put it off. The 
Japanese did not put it off ; the cliaiuc of finding 
Russia unprepared was too good to be lost, and war 
followed. 

FIRST \ isrr TO SOUTlt AFRICA. 

When the liocr War was over 1 paid m^' first visit 
to South Africa in 190.^. My health was broken down 
in an attempt to iound a daily pajicr, and 1 was ordered 
to South Africa by the doctor. As soon as I arrived 
there I began an aclivi* propaganda among the Ijoers 
in favour of a policy of peace and reconciliation, I 
do not lliink I am claiming too much wlien I sa} that 
rny public sf c'ecbes and my private cemversations 
contribuUxl considerably to the idlimale settlement 
by convincing the IhxTs of the good faith of the 
l^ritish liberals and their sincerity in promising the 
liocrs full control in South Africa if only they would 
accept the grant of independence and sell-government 
under the iJritish flag. My conduct was violently 
denounced by the Jingoes; Lord Milner cancelled his 
promise to receive.me, and my action in induc:ing the 
Boers to resume the singing of their old Volkslied 
created much scandal. But I maintained that it was 
my mission to interpret to the Boers the pri\'ileges and 
the lilierties which everyone enjoyed under the British 
flag, 'fhat was in 1904. I had not to w'ait long for 
my vindication. As soon as a general elccticm took 
place Mr. Chamberlain and his friends were hurled 
from power, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman came back 
to office, and in the programme thi^ n'storalion of self- 
government to the South African States occupied a 
prominent place. Seldom has an unpatriotic action 
such as that of the pro-Boers during the Boer War 
been so triumphantly and spe(;dily vindicated. I'lie 
opposition which the pro-lh>ers offcTcd to the Tory 


Government that made the war was perhap.s the most 
striking illustration that has been alYorded us of reci nt 
limes in which the citizens have carried their 
opposition to a war in which their Government was 
engaged to such extreme kmgtUs as that of liolding 
meetings, publishing books, making speeches, and 
writing letters in support of those with whom they are 
at war. No suc h freedom of action would have been 
allowed in any other country but (uirs ; l)ut the result 
has singularly vindi('ated the libert) which was per¬ 
mitted by the law, although it was somewhat severely 
inodifi<‘d by the violoinc of the mob. 

THE RUSSIAN l•:^^J’KR(^R AND THE DUMA. 

The year after I came l>ack from South Africa 
llie Tsar proclaimerl his intention to (‘stablish a 
lepresentativi! assembly in his country. 1 went over 
to St. l*(^t(T‘sl)urg and saw the hmijieror. 1 pointed 
out to him that the granting of a. representative 
assembly without tlu‘ concession of the liberty of puldic 
meeting, lilu*rty of assoi iation, liberty of the press, 
and a llalK'as ('orpus Act,was granting a horse without 
any legs. Thi‘ J^mperor told me that he intended to 
concede tlio four legs of the Duma, and on that basis 
1 undertook to address meetings throughout the 
country, setting out wliat I considered to he the 
Ibiglish point of x iew, and pleading for the iu rejjtanre 
of the Duma as a pledge of peace and recom iliation 
between tl»c people and their dictators. It was a 
forlorn ho[)c which ended in failure. But, as M. Milyu- 
kolT said when 1 returned to Russia some years 
afterwards, “'I’he sec ret of the failure was not in the 
lack c)f wisdom on tin* yvirt of the man who gave the 
advice; it was due to tlu^ lack of wisdom on the 
]>art of tho.sc; who ought to liax e rec eivT'd it.’’ A general 
railway strike and rc\ohitionary mox’ernent followed, 
l)ut ultimately, whcai tlie revolution was suppressed, 
the Duma came into lieing. 1 only mention this 
episode to sliovv that my desire to maintain peace has 
not I)(‘en confined to international questions, but that 
I went boldly into the revolutionarx centres of Russia 
on the eve of an outbreak of revolution in order to 
plead with them to accept tlie offer which seemed to 
me to afford a basis for a jiacific .setllernerit for the 
internal troulile of Russia. 

DICCIMAL POINT ONE. 

'I'he next servicct w'hich I endeavoured to render to 
the cause of international peace was the promotion of 
what I called “ Decimal point one,” which, lieing 
interpreted, means a proposal that fcir every £1,000 
spent by the nations on the army and navy they 
should spend £i for internaliunal hospitality and tlu- 




promotion of international peace. I obtained the 
signatures of more than roo Members of Parliament to 
i memorial to Campbell-llannerman in favour of this 
idea, and secured the adhesion of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George, and I sucreeded in getting a begin¬ 
ning made in an annual grant for the purpose of 
international hospitality, which figures in the Estimates 
Bach year. 1 did iny best to secure the acceptance of 
the principle in Paris as well as in London, and the 
idea met with considerable success in America, where it 
was taken uf> by others, but it has never been fully 
carried out at all. 1 saw 1 Joyd George immediately after 
his entering the 'JVeastiry. He told me h(‘ entirely 
approved of the idea and would give it effect. When 
it came liefore the Cabinet the sum voted was less 
than los. for jfi,ooo, and was confined to the cost 
of international hospitality. The next step which I 
took was to promote an interchange of visits between 
the journalists of Germany and England. I first 
proposed and finall)^ carried out an arrangement by 
which twenty or thirty German editors were invited 
to .England for a w'eek. 'I'he English editors paid a 
return visit to Germany in 1908. It was followed by 
visits between the clergy of both ( ountries, and Prince 
von lUilow, then Imperial Cluincellor, told me that he 
considered that the promotion of international visits 
and the exchange of international hospitality were the 
most hopeful and tlve must effcM livc of all methods of 
promoting peace. 

SIR EDWARD OREY AND ARMAMENTS. 

At the end of 1907 I wTote a letter to all the new'S- 
papers of the world in which I called attention to the 
forthcoming meeting of the Hague Conference and 
urged that the Powers should instruct their delegates 
to concentrate upon practical things. One practical 
suggestion which 1 put forward was that of the Peace 
Budget of £\ per £1.000 to be spent on promoting 
peace, and the other wtls that they should place any 
State under an interdict that went to war without 
first appealing to arbitration. The chief point of my 
letter was to show that it was absolutely impossible 
to get anything done about the question of armaments 
at the Hague Conference. That unanimity was 
necessary, and that unanimity was, on the face of it, 
impossible, seeing that Germany refused absolutely to 
ianter into any agreenumt to the limitation or standstill 
of armaments. Before dispatching this letter I sent 
lit to Sir Edw^ard Grey, who sent for me and asked 
me .to omit from the letter the reference to armaments. 
He said that, whatever 1 might say in my letter, it 
was his fixed determination to bring the question of 


armaments before the Conference, I remarked to him 
that it was running his head against a stone wall 
He said he was amazed to hear such a thing from me; 
that if it was not possible to carry a resolution in favour 
of tlie reduction of armaments, the reason was that if 
public opinion was not ripe, it needed to be ripened, 
and there was no method of ripening it better than by 
a serious debate at an international parliament. He 
said that the only question that people cared anything 
about was the question of armaments, that if nothing 
was done about armaments the Conference would 
become a farce, and we should become the laughing 
stock of the world. I said that it was the first time 
that I had ever been upbraided by a Foreign Minister 
for lack of faith in the cause of peace, but since he was 
determined to take such a line I thought it was very 
necessary to advise our friends of peace in Europe 
and our own country as to the line he was going to 
take. I then went to Campbell-Bannerman, who 
confirmed what Sir Eldward Grey said. lie said that 
Grey was very earnest about armaments, and Campbell- 
Bannerman thought my idea of going round Europe 
was a very good and useful one. He asked me when 
I returned to go to him and report as to what I found 
out as to how the land lay. 

FAIROPEAN PEACE TOUR. 

I then began iny tour. I found that in the House 
of ( ommons pacifists like Sir W. R. Cremer had not the 
slightest ghost of an idea that Grey was going to take 
siicli a strong line, and that the public knew nothing of 
the polii'v he was about to pursue. It w^as the same in 
every other country that I visited. I found that no 
British ambassador had received any instructions from 
Sir Ed ward Grey urging him to communicate with the 
other Powers concerning the line that Sir Edward Grey 
told me he was adopting. My statements were 
received with incredulity and in some cases with 
indignation and resentment; but I was faithful to 
my self-imposed mission. I went from Paris to Rome, 
from Rome to Vienna, from Vienna to Buda Pesth, 
from Buda Pesth to Berlin, from Berlin to Copenhagen, 
from Copenhagen to Stockholm, from Stockholm to 
Christiania, and from Christiania back to Berlin, and 
so home. I then went over to America, and saw 
Mr. Root and Mr. Roosevelt, and addressed meetings 
in several of the large cities, setting forth the idea of 
the Peace Budget and the Peace Pilgrimage, for the 
purpose of affording the delegates at the Hague with 
a demonstration in favour of Sir Edward Grey’s 
programme, I found everywhere that the smaller 
States would be delighted with such a proposal, and 







would agree to any proposal for the arrest of arma¬ 
ments, but that Germany and Austria would not listen 
to any such proposal, and were determined to exclude 
the question of armaments from practical consideration. 
1 reported to Sir Edwarjd Grey and Sir Henry Campbell- 
iJannerman exactly how I found the situation. I told 
Sir Edward Grey that I considered that some of the 
British Ambassadors, notably Sir Francis Bertie, were 
the worst enemies of his policy to be found anywhere 
in Europe.' 


had done, and state also the problems that were left 
over to solve at the approaching Conference. The 
scheme' mot with great approval, and at one time 1 
thought it might have succeeded in obtaining a grant 
of the Nobel Prize money for defraying the expenses 
of a lour, but a domestic bereavement prevented me 
from prosecuting the idea any further. The death 
of my eldest son rendered it impossible for me to 
lea\'e London as I had done before, so the idea came 
to nothing. 


THE SECOND HAOUE CONFERENCE. 


THE ITALIAN'TURKISH WAR. 


On my return from America I accompanicnl the 
British journalists, who made a return visit to their 
German colleagues, and then went straight to the 
Hague, where I published and edited the Cotirricr dc 
la Co 7 tjcrefic€^ an illustrated four'page daily paper, 
which 1 produced every day at my own expense 
during the time of the sitting of the Conference, My 
son Henry and myself remained at the Hague during 
the whole time of the second Conference, gratuitously 
devoting much labour to the production of the paper, 
which was the only unofficial record of the proceedings 
of the Conference. I used my influence as editor 
strenuously in favour of arbitration, but my own 
Government gave it very lukewarm support. My 
paper was the organ of militant pacifism. 1 was in 
constant touch with all the leading members of the 
Conference, with the exception of the British delegates, 
with whom I was in more or less opposition owing to 
the extraordinary instructions which they seemed to 
have received for the Hague Conference. Every¬ 
thing that Sir Edward Grey said to me he would do 
he appears to have told thgm nut to do, and instead 
of leading the van of progress in the cause of peace, 
the British delegates hung back behind, leaving the 
first place to be scrambled for by Germany and the 
United Stales of America. A more miserable and 
scandalous debdcle I have seldom seen. 

PROPOSET) PILGRIMAGE OF PROPAGANDA. 

At the close of the Hague Conference I proposed 
that a Pilgrimage of propaganda should be made 
across the wmrld. What the Hague Conference had 
done was very considerable, but what it had left 
undone was still more considerable. The constitution 
of a permanent tribunal was left over, and there were 
many other questions upon which it was felt that 
public opinion was not yet ripe. In order to ripen 
public opinion I proposed that some, say a dozen, 
members of the Conference should devote themselves 
for six months to a tour round the world. In 
every capital they should explain w'hat the Conference 


My next sj)hen‘ of international arti\niy w'as in , 
Turkey in the year 1 twice ^’isite(^ Constanti¬ 

nople. the first time fxrfore the. war, and I seized the ' 
opportimilv of prcst‘nling as vigorously as I could 
upon tlie attention of the Sultan and the Grand ? 
Vizier the absolute ncccssily for following the policy i 
of peace and reform, ant] avoiding any collision with ■ ^ 
the Balkan Stales. My second visit was after the 
Italian War had l)roken out, wlicn I vvenl to see what 3 
could be done towards demanding that the Powers 
should refuse to recognise an>' change in the stafus qua 
before an InUTnational 'rrilninal. ]\ly visit w'us an 
active proiiaganda for arliilration in (onstanlinople, ' 
whit'h met with great support, and wlicn I left every- ■; 
tiling was arranged for the departure of a liand of ■ 
Ottoman pilgrims rcymvsenting all tlie nu'es and ■ 
religions of the Kmjiirc, which w'ould go round l^urope ; J; 
protesting {igainst violated 'IVcaties, demanding the;^: 
establishment of an International Triliunal before 
which it Would lx* pos.silile to arniign such an inter-/}^ 
national malefactor as the Italian Government. 
my return home J summoned a. meeting at Whiteficld’s 
'rabernaole, for the puiposc of rendering an aeeount^l 
of my steward-shif*. and setting forth the result of my'^ 
pilgrimage. 'J'hc meeting was a great .success. After-'f^ 
wards I took the chair at another meeting, whent^ 
Mr. McGullagh lectured upon the Italian atrocities in; | 
Tripoli. Hut other i.ssues, notably that ol the Anglo-I 
German dispute over Morocco, and the question of v 
Anglo-Kussian policy in Persia .submerged the 'J npoli- ^ 
taine question. The 'i'urks thcmselve.s broke up 
into parties, the Pilgrimage never started from ;; 
Constantinople, and the war is going on to this day. 

WORKING ALW'AYS TOWARDS THE W^ORI.D-STATE. ^ 

Such is a brief survey of my activities in the cause c 
of international or domestic peace since I wrote the f 
foregoing memorandum. It may be said that it is :■ 
little better than a series of failures. In some cases ' 
the failure was complete, in others it wms partial. 
The effort was always in the same direction, and if ; 
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it did not succeed it nuiy at least be said that I was 
the only person who had sufiicient faith and coiira^a* 
even to try to achieve ideals so far in advance of the 
average opinion of the lime. Let me say, how¬ 
ever, that during all these years I have main¬ 
tained unhesitatingly the fundamental principles of 
the pacifists’ work. T have worked for the organisa¬ 
tion of a World State whose tribunals would render 
the maintenance of armaments unnec(\ssary. 

“ 'rvvo KEKLS TO ONE.” 

I have as sedulously maintained that until such a 
World State < omes into existeiii e it is necessary for 
Great Britain to maintain on an unassailable founda¬ 
tion the superiority of her naval power. I have 
cry.slallised this into a phrase in which I demand a 
standard of twa> keels to one, l)y which I mean that 
Great Britain’s Navy should l)e twice as large as 
that of the strongest luiropean Power. 1 have 
done tliis as much in the ini crests of Germany 
as in the interests of Cireat Britain. Without such 
a supreme fleet wc should hiwe no security for our 
national independence and even our national exist¬ 
ence. 'J'hc^ maintenance of a Iwo-toonc naval 
superiority has been the wry corner-stone of the 
European State sysU^m since the battle of Trafalgar. 


OF Reviews. ' . ' - ' 

jmI 

Slie is now threatened by the German ambition to 
posses.s two keels to three, a proportion which, when 
we remember the much more extended area ov'Cr 
W'hich the Ifritish Government has to operate, would 
deprive us of that naval supremacy in the North Sea 
which it is of vital interest should be unassailable by 
any other Power. 

STRONG BRITISH NAVY ESSENTIAL FOR PEACE, 

1 may be quite WTong —most pacifists believe that 
] am wrong — but I have always maintained, and 
miiintain to this hour, the doctrine that you can do 
no greater disservice to the cause of international 
peace than to wTTiken the British Navy, and that if 
the British Empire is to continue to afford the Inter¬ 
national World State the most effective example of 
liberty with justice, of independent self-governing 
states united in fraternal union, each leaving the 
other to pursue its own destinies, securing for 
all the strength that comes from the co-opera¬ 
tion of all, the British fleet must be maintained 
at a standard of two keels to one, wdiatever the 
cost may be. To ha\'e a weak Navy is to invite 
attack, to lead your neighbours into temptation, 
and to remove the only security which we possess 
against a possible aggressor. 


Special Announcement. 

Am, those who have read the foregoing article from the j)en of Mr. W. T. Stead 
will he glad to learn that we have in our possession a great number of MSS. which 
Mr. W. 1 '. Stead wrote from time to time during hi.s crowded life. Interviews with 
prominent men and women, not only of this country but of other lands wdiich came 
into his sphere of activity, records of convcr.'^ations, and notes of new schemes,' new 
developments—all of these are included in this material. The pages of his auto¬ 
biographical survey show how wide a grotjnd such MSS. must cover, with what 
interesting persons and events they must deal. W'e propose from time to time, in the 
future, to publish these MSS. in these pages, thus making the magazine not only the 
organ of the ideas of its founder, but also the medium, as in the past, through which 
his words shall reach the world. It is no exaggeration to say that the appearance of 
these hitherto unpublished MSS. will be an event so important as to be almost 
sensational. 



Current History ih Caricature. 


•‘O wad some power the gie us, 

To see oiirsels as ithers see us.^’— Burns, 



Daily News and Leader, J 

The Cat : 


The Cat : “ J’vc cutcn the caniiry.” 

{The “Liberal Unionist Party ” has been “fused’- into 
the Conservative Party under the title of “The National 


Melhourtte Punch,\ 


* liiiijr Luiucr me line oi ” i jie JNational The Industrial Scale 

Unionist Association of Conservative and Liberal Unionist The WoKick i? ■ “ vv ii ii ti » . 

Organisations.’* a mouthful.! Wikker . Well, Im blower! ! It.s almo.M as difiiadt 

* reach as when I had much less to stand on ” 




































De AntsUrdamme.f.l 

Perseus and Andromeda. 


liliYDEBRAND AND Dallwit/ ; Does Redmond is rescuing Ireland. The shade 
it not suit him ! of Gladstone represents the pioneer. 


NeheUpalter,'] CZurtch^ » 

Bebel II. 

The cartoonist depicts Yuan Shi-Kav 
the first President of the Chinese Republic# 
as a Bebel 11 . 


















The Imperial Lightning-Conductor. SP®*" 



From the New Prusslaa Provbce with the seat of 


Goyemment at StraMburg. 



Le liirc.\ '' li-'ui is 

Wilhelm dearly loves a Pun. 


I don't know whether France will ever occupy Morocco, but I 
do know that Morocco has occupied France long enough/’ 


tf'-' ■■ 































Der Wahre :facoL\ 


[ StuUt^arl. 


In the Socialist Kitchen, 


l.ACKKY ; “ llis MaiLSly semis lo ask w helher they are lender 

NajjmaNN : “No, my friend. NotwiihstaiidinK all the 
earning the verdict is that they are getting lianler and tougher," 






This Lool^-out uses Glasses. 
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^ladJfradatschJ] Flierliii. 

Old Suspicions and Nevv Discoveries. 

Tuk South Polk (lelephones to the North Pole): “Hallo, collea.i^uc, I have 
been discovered ! ” 


North Pole 
South Pole 
N oRTi^ Pole 


“ Is it one or two ? 

“ fwol” 

“ Trouble already ! ’* 


f'l’uriu. 

Terrible Punishment. 

(To the Alsatians) : “ Wretches ! V'ou 
shall not even be allowed to read nry three- 
act play I 














I ‘‘WHY WE MUST HAVE TWO TO ONE IN DREADNOUGHTS.” 

An elaboration of a pictorial postcard by Lieut. Carlyon Bcllairs. The following text appears on the cards : “Nine Majesties 
six DreadnoughU.—lo minutes’ tire of one ship on each line is equal for all ships on the same line.~Why we must have 
teii^-tO“One in flreadnouglus.—The Dreadnoughts, having at lea.st four knots* advantage of speed over the pre-Dreadnoughts, 
choose the range with the sun behind their gunners. Nine Majesties fire in ten ihinutes 216 projectiles, which penetrate 
vfSi inches of armour on Dreadnotight water-line at about 9000 yards range. Six Dreadnoughts fire 900 projectiles, which can 
Ipepetrate all armour on Majesties at any range. The newer guns on the later ships are far more accurate. The 6-inch guns 
f^fn the Majestic are ineffective at long range. The large area unprotected on Majesties makes them very vulnerable.**. 










England Must be Strong! 

Our Duty as Policeman of Peace. 

The FORCES OF PEACE must be STRONGER than the FORCES OF WAR.—This is the oowl 


undoubtedly sound foundation upon which to rest all 
PACIFICISM. 

T here are plenty of forces about which would 
be only too glad to break the peace. Even 
at the recent Peace Congress in London we 
find Mr. Zangwill solemnly warning everyone 
that war, not peace, is the summing up of the world 
situation to-day. What pacifists want is some police¬ 
man of peace, some force to cope with the Apaches 
of war. But it is no use having a policeman in a 
bad district it he is not strong enough and not able 
to control the strongest of the bad characters on his 
beat. There arc many nations and more governments 
who think in terms of war. who make plans, and 
spend money always with the probability of being 
able to wage a successful war in the back of their 
minds. Such cannot be policemen of peace ; they are 
the enemies of peace, the friends of war, just as much 
as the man who carries a jointed jemmy and a bunch 
of skeleton keys is a criminal in all but opportunity. 
Here wo do not speak of the smaller nations, because 
too often for them armaments are their only hope of 
life and contemplation of war is by no means desire 
for battle. 

THE OLD AND THE NFAV PACIFICISM. 

Away with the old pacificism which believed, or 
forced itself to belicNC, sufficiently to preach that by 
many words much disarmament would ensue—that a 
word spoken was of more value to peace than a cartridge 
in reserve. The time has come for practical politics, 
for looking the situation fairly and squarely in the face, 
and shaping our pacifu'ism accordingly. Pacifists want 
peace, and the new pacificism, leaving aside shibboleths 
and ostrich-like head-hiding, is going to advance 
towards peace by a sane realisation that there exist 
forces for peace just as much as there exist forces for 
war. All that is necessary to secure peace is to make 
the forces of those nations wdiich think in terms of 
peace as strong, or stronger, than those of nations 
which think in terms of war. 

THINKING IN TERMS OF PEACE. 

This need for the new pacificism has been more 
clearly recognised abroad, perhaps because they know 


work for peace; it is the TOCSIN of the NEV^^; 

more clearly the horrors of war and the blessings of 
peace. And what do these Continental pacifists find as: ' 
a solution ? They are quite clear on this point, and say,,,J 
“ England must be strong,” That is nil; but there 
have the problem and the solution in a nutshell. What^S 
a compliment, and what a responsibility, to be police*^ ? 
man of peace for the world ! And yet it is striking thatl 
the idea does not ring false in English ears, even whieii/i 
suddenly enunciated. And naturally not, because wCfi^ 
are a people who do not think in terms of war, whdf;jj 
do not really ever think enough about war to sludy;| 
what war means, but who do desire peac e, and thinkil 
only of peace. But let us look a little more closely 
the question of our qualifications to regard every ori0? 
of the great guns on our Dreadnouglits, every rifle 
our armouries, as a baton of peace. X 

ENGLAND AND WAR, 

It is no exaggeration to say that it is thanks to thej;; 
strength of luigland and the British Empire that many :t 
of the minor Stales exist and continue to exist. IfJ 
there were no British Navy, how Jong would the^j 
status quo remain in Europe ? Ask any of thos(' respoh* | 
sible for the conduct and safety of a small State, and® 
the answer will be illuminating. In no part of 
world can it be said that thcTe is a point where EnglaHi^i 
is meditating, or has meditated, going to war unprci3 
voked. A policeman may be guilty of the minor 
he may even beat his wife—but as long as he remaiiiiSfi 
a good policeman he is not hu'king in the great esseniSi 
tial. And so, although at times Pmgland may have:|| 
been led astray by scheming politicians or mistaketfp 
ideas, it must be noted that always the reasons adduce<(l| 
to force the people to go to war arc based upon thjra 
idea of humanity or justice. And the strengthening^qfl 
our forces makes more than ever incumbent the dutjl^ 
that we hold our Jingoes back and never again 
them to seize the reins of power, for a Jingo-ridden 
Britain with an overwhelming fleet is no longer a 
world-policeman, but a homicidal lunatic at large. , | 

PAST PRIVILEGE MEANS PRESENT DUTY. ft 

There will be those who say that it is easy to be v 
peaceful when earlier warlike decades have given all ' 




pha,t any Empire can desire. That may he so, l>iit it 
;::te only another arj<ument in support of the tlicory 
j that JMigland is a force for pea('e—an arjijunient on a 
;|ow plane, it you like, but none the less an argument 
fur. What wc feel is that the greater our ])riviieges in 
the past, the greater our present duty towards the 
world and the eaust' of peace. Because vvt; have intro¬ 
duced the pax Brilannira to many parts of the world, 
: why should that be held to hv ])rejinli(Mal to our aiding 
■and maintaining pttace tliroughout tla* worlrl ? 

l; A WOKIJ) IN MJNIATUKK. 

f The very fuel that llu* Ib'itish Empire is a world in 
stniniature is one of the sun^st of guarantees that Eng¬ 
land is, and alvva\ s will l)e. a power for peace. A world, 
feeven in miniature, ( annot e^cn think of a war where a 
plation, centra1is(*(l and lo( alised, often even dreams of 
|bne. inevitably the mori; the various liritish nations 
■ across the seas brc'ona’ powerful and have a say in 
Imperial affitirs, the ((‘rtiunty that the poliicman of 
peace will not be otlii-rwise than a force for ]>eare is 
: OT increased. Our oversea dominions may be trusted 
; to clip the ( laws and still the shrieks of our musi(‘- 
hall jing(»e.s. It is for this reason that all friends of 
' peace should welcome the (‘stablishment of an Imperial 

V naval patrol and ev(^r-increa.sing intimacy in naval 
matters between lh(^ five I’rilish. nations. It is well to 

;; remcml)er that the British title to hold is like other 
:such titles, not of much use for aggr(‘ssive action, 

; however invincible l(»r (lefcuKc. 

OUT (/r TIIKIR OWN -MOUTHS. 

Did we desire further proof of the peaceful ideas and 
.'ideals of this country, wc have only to seek it in the 
■'moiitiTs of the most rabid of (ierman ('hauvinists. 
These say with pridcN when referring to the develop¬ 
ment of the (fcriTian navy, that after j()j 6 (or whatever 

V other (late lh(‘y may fix) England will not be able to 
attack them. This is a. sufficiently obvious acknow- 
ledgnient that until that date it is to England’s advan- 

. tage to take the aggressive. And (‘very y(‘ar for the 
last decade or mort^ it lias been to our atl\Tinta.g(‘ to 
attack, and we have not attacked. Surely it does not 
denoU^ a very warlike frame of mind to avoid advan- 

* tageous war even at the risk of later disadvantageous 
conflict. Wc do not think that anyone can uphold 

; seriously any other cemtention save that England is a 

■ force (or peaoc. If this is so, then Jaigland must be 
strong. 

A rUNDAMF.NTAL DTTiFKRKNUK. 

J Mr, Winslou Cluirclnll, speaking at the Academy 

■ .banquet, said ; 'flu; best way to make war impos- 
siblc IS to make vii tory (crtain.” Nothing could l:)etter 
show the mental altitude respectively of this country 
and Germany, and ])roves that wc are w’ell fitted to 

/Vtake up our rolr of ]>olieeman of peace. No German, 
Vwen the most pacific, could have uttered that sentence 
without both feeling ridiculous and being laughed at. 

* To the German mirul it would present itself as follows ; 

^ .■—f' The certainty of victory is the certainty of w'ar,” 
^,>"Now we can see clearly the difference between the two 

mentalities. 


THE GERMAN PtXHU.E AND GERMANY. 

Here we would say a word about Germany and the 
(ierman nation. This because all questions of peace 
and war at the moment resolve themselves into ques¬ 
tions between London and Berlin, And the difference 
l)et\veen the ideas of the two great Powers is that set 
forth relative to Mr. ChurchiH’s dictum. “ 'I’he German 
nation has never been our enemy,” wTites Mr. Balfour, 
and that is perfectly correct. We hope also that the 
(ierman nation at heart may never be our enemy. We 
hope this, even should Germany be at war with England 
at some future date. This may happen should England 
not be strong, even though the vast majority of the 
German people do not desire it, and although the 
British people do not think about it. Friendship with 
the (ierman people is excellent, and must be fostered 
and encouraged, but it must not be allowed to blind 
us to the fact that it is not.the friendly majority which 
holds the reins of power in Cierinany. 

THE GERMAN PEOPLE NEI-.D.S A STRONG ENGLANTl. 

It is the reactionary, military few, with ideas of 
divine right and consequent autocracy, who direct 
German policy, and it is this reason why only strength 
in England can appc^al to (jcrmany—for they rule by 
‘‘divine right,” and not l»y right, 'fhe Germans them¬ 
selves admil^this, as do they that (iermany may go to 
war with England against the wishes of the Ccrnuin 
people. A strong England is the only means of rescuing 
the German people from the danger of such a war, a.n(j 
therefore the German pacifists also raise the cry, 
“ England must be strong.” 'Ihis is, perha]>s, the most 
significant feature of the whole situation, and should 
never be forgotten. Wc do not wish this attitude of 
distinction between rulers and ruled in Germany to be 
taken as any (‘ncouragement to tfu* voters to elect 
Social Democrats rather than any other ('andidates ; 
WT’ only insist that the law of facts shall not be ignored, 
it would he a splendid if not a readily practicable 
plan for a great thinker sucli as Mr. Balfour to go to the 
German people aud tell them in immistakaVile language 
that, u bile w’e do not think of war, we arc determined 
to kc( j) peace. 

WHAT BRITISH ARMAMENTS MEAN. 

Mr. Churchill has well .sumnuTl up the reason for 
iiKT(‘ased naval armaments: — 

“ What lies behind this development of force and 
war power ? Behind it lies all our right and claim to 
our giHTit position in the world ; behind it lies all 
our |)<)vveT to put our own characteristic and dis¬ 
tinctive mark upon the unfolding of the civilisation 
of mankind.” 

We think it well to reproduce here some striking 
lines from Mr. Balfour’s artick'. on Anglo-German 
relations from the Nord und Sud :— 

“if Englishmen w^ere sure that a German fleet 
was only going to be used for defensive purposes— 
Z.C., against aggression—they would not care how 
large it was ; for a w^ar of aggression against Germany 
is, to them, unthinkable. . 4 i Without a superior 
fleet Britain would no longer count as a Power. 




Without any fleet at all Germany would remain the 

greatest Power in Europe.It is, therek)re, 

the mere instinct of self-preservation which obliges 
Englishmen, not merely to take account of the 
growth in foreign navies, but anxiously to weigh the 
motives of those who build them. If they are built 
solely for purposes of defence, Britain .... would 
have no ground for disquiet, still less for an ill will.’’ 
For those who accept tlie policy of Germany’s righl 
to “ a place in the sun.” “ German development 
means German territorial expansion. All countries 
which hinder, though it be only in self-defence, the 
reali.satibn of this idea are regarded as Imstile.” 

GERMAN POLICY NAKED AND UNASHAMED. 

Thus Mr. Balfour, and to judge how accurately he 
has summed up the situation we have only to turn, 
not to General Bernhardi, that I’nissian general of 
European reputation who seriously talks of the peace 
movement as poisonous,” asserts Germany’s “ right 
of conquest,” and, dcrlaring that might is right,” 
ridicules the idea of respecting Belgian neutrality—not 
this eminent soldier, but to Professor Delbriick, friend of 
the German Emperor and mouthpiece of German 
apolugia. He leaves little hope in our minds that 
Germany does not think in terms of war, lait rather 
is as an envious king gazing upon the N;4>oth’s vii^e- 
yards of the world, iji South America or elsewhere. 
He says :— 

“ 'Phe German people, since attaining unity as a 
great nation, have graduiilly reached the determina¬ 
tion not to permit the world to be divided up among 
other nations, but to demand their own share of it. 
.... For this ob 3 (‘ct she needs a fleet. . . . ling- 
land and other Powers still refuse to recognise the 
natural demands of Gcrniany for full e<juality in 
world politics. Germany’s natural answer has been 
again considerably to strengthen l)olh her army and 
navy.” 

After speaking of enforcing the accomplishment of 
Germany’s pur|)Oscs by increased armaments,” tluj 
Professor concludes with this consolingly “ peaceful ” 
declaration :— 

“ The world can rest assured that Germany with 
her army and navy seeks nothing but the main- 
tenunee of her position in Europe and fair partici- 
fiation when changes of ownership in colonies are- 
taking place elsewhere in the world.” 

Since all such questions must tie decided in Europe, 
unless we ('.onclude that Germany means to destroy 
the Monroe doctrine, despite our refusal to abandon 
the United States in her policy, we are tempted to con¬ 
clude that the large guns of the (Jerman warships are 
the life-preservers of the housebreaker rather than the 
batons of the policeman of j)cace. 

THE CX)M1NG OF BARON MARSCHALL. 

With much flourish of trumpets it was announced 
that Germany was to send to us as ambassador her 
most illustrious diplomat, Baron Marschall von Bicbcr- 
stein, and we were told that this was to herald a 
new era of peace? and rapprochement between the two 



nations. Methinks he doth protest too much ! We 
admire immensely the intellix'lual brilliance of the 
new' ambassador, and bow bedore his intelligence. His 
qualific ations are unmistakably adecjuate; besides, 
was he not selected by the German Em|)eror himself 
for his new post ? At first blush the appointment 
seems most flattering to such an intelligent nation as 
we are. but on mature refleiaion we cannot fail to 
wonder whether we should lie flatten'd luxause the 
authorities at Berlin have raised London to the level 
of Constantinople ! 

PAST SUCCKS.SES OF DESTUUCTinN. 

'I’he new^ ambassador lias had a. most succ'cssful 
career, but his missions liave always been de-? 
structive rather tlian constructivc. At the second 
Hague ( onlerence he ensured little real accomplish- * 
mcnt'- lml he was very pleasant to talk to ; at Con¬ 
stantinople he lost for 'riirkey all her former friends, 
and was largely tlu: < ausi^ ol the war with Ital\', but he 
made beaulilul promises. Bui are we to bt*. as suscep¬ 
tible to fair words and pleasant manners as were the. 
^^)ung 'lurks ? We do not think so : perhaps Berlin 
does. If Baron Marschall earne from the German 
people we would he dc'liglited to have so intelligent and 
progH'ssive an ambassador ; Init h<' comes from the few 
in power, nor from th(' many in their power. And from 
the few- \\i\ as policemen ol |>eare, want acts, not 
words. We do not w-ant an intelligent rsnibassiulor who. 
comes wdtli llic new Navy Art in his ])ockel, as a 
(aerinan deputy ])ut it, but would prefer a stupid man 
with a definite proof ihat Germany had aec(‘pted the 
first definite overture made in public hy one great 
Powx'r to another to check the hea(il()r;g rush to ruin. 

VVllAT ME wil l. KKPOET. 

We can, however, rejoice in llaron Marse hall’s intelli¬ 
gence, because w(‘ are ( onvinced that alter a \'ery short 
stay lu're he will report to his (iovernment that the 
British people are solid on oiu' j)oint, and that is that . 
they will not leav'e tlie (iernian pacifists in the lurch, 
and tliat they arc (letcrinint^d that “ J’]iiglancl shall be 
strong ! ” If he does this, his visit will not have been 
wash'd, sine(‘, coming to Berlin from Cienuany’s best 
dijilomat, it cannot l)e igiifucfl. Ajiart from this 
servici' to the cause of {x'ace, it seems that the eminent 
diiilomat would be wasted liere ; “ we be but stupid 
folk.” Perhaps China, aw'akening \.o a knowledge that 
a dcmo(T.jtic r(']>ul)li»' in full-going order is not attained 
by a universal hairriit, might offer liim a less ^Csteep 
and stony path.” 

A llEAR'rV \VE1.('0ME--\VHII SCIJCNDID RESERVES. 

It is well in any ease that we can welcome him with 
the splendid respon.se (jf the Dominions in our liand. 

'riiosc strong young nations, w hich have growm up all 
over the world undia* the slielter of the British flag and 
by the stimulus and protection of 15ritish institutions,” 
have responded nobly to Mr. Churchill’s appeal that 
we should be able to make “ the true division of labour 
betw'cen the Mother Country and her (laughter States ; 
that W'e should maintain a sea .supremacy against all 




:^onicrs at the decisive point, and that they should 
'guard and patrol all the rest of the British Empire.” 

: The New Zealand Government offered their battle¬ 
cruiser for service in home waters, which, while much 
appreciated and temporarily accepted, does not fit in 
to the big idea of Mr. Churchill’s. Australia have 
cheerfully undertaken to defend their country by sea 
;; and land, and are prepared to make all personal or 
■pther sacrifices necessary thereto.” Canada, if we can 
|believe the Toronto ISavs, is going further, with a 
?yery clear idea of the value of what her action means. 
i/She i.s going to make a ( onsiderablc contribution in 
;;Cash or Dreadnoughts. “ If Canada now" leads the w"ay 
in a big way, the War Lords of Germany may see that 
^ithey cannot build battleships against five prosperous 
|;Briti.sh nations growing every day more powerful. By 
!doing the right thing now the Ottawa Government 
may actually cluck Germany in her mad ambition.” 

AN KXAMI'LK AND A DETERMINATION. 

And so we l)e(:oine stronger and more able to fulfil 


our mission of peace. But we must not let aid from our ': 
colonics or fair words from the new Getmah Ambas- . 
sador lull us into slumber ; we must always be working 
and thinking how to make England strong. What an 
example we have in Sweden, where, in a hundred days, * 
a population of five and a half million souls voluntarily 
taxed themselves to the value of a new battleship for 
their navy ! A voluntary tax of less than is. per head 
in this country would add a battle-cruiser to the British 
Fleet. Still more readily it could be done by half a 
dozen of our great industrial magnates. Whether we 
imitate Sweden or not, we must never forget that all the 
pacifists of the world are looking towards us, hoping for !' 
our strength, and relying on the Policeman of Peace to 
prevent war. The British Empire floats on the British 
Ideet, and the Peace of the World depends upon the 
British Empire ! And from now on amongst the most 
persistent of those who are determined that England 
shall be strong Avill be the pacifists transformed into 
new pacifists. 



H.M.S. “Hibernia” Hoisting on Board the First Naval Hydroplane. 


J H.M.S. Iltbcrnta t»ccupies the proufl position of being the first British warship to have hoisted on hoard a naval hydro* ' 
f {fane—one of the weapons of the new arm. The hydroplane is here seen swinging from a boom by a cable which spreads 

rOllt just above the wings, so that four cables actu.ally take the weight of the machine. There seems no immediate prospect : 

tpf flying machines being able to alight on a warship. They will start from a specially prepared way, but will have to ^ 

Ijligbt on the water under cover of the baltleship and be raised as shown in this picture. 










The Board of Trade in the Doc| 

Mend It or End It—a Patriotic Duty | 

'\k 

“ Wc shall leave to the honest judij[ment of F'.ngland its painstaking chastisement of tub: 

OF Trade, to whose laxity the world js largely indehtb:!) for this awful fatality. . w , 
lessons of the hour are, indeed, fruitless and its precepts ill-conceived if rules of action do not follow^ 
hard upon the day of reckoning. Obsolete and antiquated shipping laws should no longer encumber 
Parliamentary records of any Government, and over-ripe administrative lioards should be pruned of 
branches and less sterile precepts taught and applied.’’— Senator Smith, in the United States Senate,/:"'^' 


T Hi^SE arc words which come oddly to the ears 
of a nation which for many decades has ('on- 
sidered itself entitled to lead the world in 
matters maritime, and yet they are uttered 
in the Senate of the United Slates by a man wdio is a 
member of the Foreign Relations Comjnittce and the 
Committee of Naval Affairs in America: There has 
been so much cheap and uncalled-for abuse of Senator 
Smith in the columns of the less responsible news¬ 
papers of this country that we feel it our duty to 
assure Mr. Smith and the Senate of the United States, 
as well as the Amerii^an nation generally, that the 
British public and th(‘- ofTicers of the British mercantile 
marine are grateful for their remarkable and con¬ 
scientious effort to get at the truth of things, and to 
hasten the day when modern regulations and real 
supervision shall make ocean travel more humanly 
safe. Senator Smith, no expert, and arrogating to 
himself none of the attributes of the expert, felt deeply 
that the travelling public had been living in a fool’s 
paradise, and determined that the Titanic disaster 
should not pass without bringing real reform in its 
train. 

senator smith on his task. 

The task,” he writes, “ was a most necessary 
and exacting one, requiring immediate action and 
thorough and painstaking investigation. With no time 
for preparation we entered upon our work, fully deter¬ 
mined to leave nothing undone which would throw any 
light upon the causes leading up to this most unncce.s- 
sary tragedy. We felt that it was necessary to obtain 
the evidence of the officers and crew, all of whom were 
British subjects, and that this should be done without 
delay, in order that they might not be inconvenienced 
more than w^s absolutely necessary. To that end we 


laboured unceasingly, and, while it wtis necessary 1 
insist upon their presence at the hearing, this w^as 
courteously and with every consideration for them i 
their countr)% and it was with some satisfaction tha$| 
listened to their words of praise for the manner ||| 
which they had been treated while here. I am sure 
wc have overlooked no fact or circumstance necessap^l 
to a proper understanding of this matter, and belicVip 
much good will be lirought about as the result of 
efforts.” These are not the words of one taking himseij^ 
or his task lightly—nor does the report of the Senatll 
Commission call for anything save commendation artp 
wonder at its completeness and the valuable recoifeJ^l; 
mendations contained in it, when wc remember hpvii| 
rapidly things have moved. 

the committee’s CONIV.USrONS. 

The coTK'lnsions of the conirnittee liave been 
dealt with ; but the chief recommendations are tiio 
dealing with adequate supervision, boat accomr 
tion, and watertight compartments. “ No sufl5ci;|| 
tests were made of boilers or bulkheads or gearitig/^ 
equipment, and no life-saving nor signal devices 
reviewed. . , . The supposedly watertight compft| 
ments of the Titanic were not, in fact, watertij^ 
liecause of the non-watertight condition of the diC^ 
where the transverse bulkheads ended.” And bee 
of these watertight compartments and bulkhead^l 
the British Ifoarcl of Trade regulations allow a 
great decrease in boat capacity ! 

shall AM15RICA LB:AD ? 

We have dealt at some length with Senat 
Smith’s attitude in this most vital question to t 
greatest of maritime countries, not only because 8^ 
has been grossly misrepresented here, but because hifi 
earnestness gives us no ground to think that he will;? 



IpBfcve the matter where it is now. He intends to go 
[Ijliich larthcr than reports and speeches. Stmiitor 
ptnith means to proceed to action and to introduce new 
Ij^ndards of inspection and supervision for vessels 
^entering and leaving American ports^ whic h will ensure 
^orc adequate provision for the safety of passengers. 

report recommends that revision should be made of 
Steamship inspection laws in foreign countries, and 
that they should be adapted to the standard proposed 
the United Stales. An attempt will be made to 
^lablisli the new Amcric<in sUindard by law in the 
Isourse of the present session, so that all vessels sailing 
plpder a foreign flag will liave to (X)mply with the 
|?iquircments of American hnv before they arc granted 
Ipicir clearanc e papers. There is also a recornmer (lation 
^Siat in the event of any (ountry w'ith whic h the United 
States have a rcci[)rc)c::al arrangemeTJt al)out the mutual 
acceptance of certificates failing to revise its regulations 
ih conformity with the above suggestions, the reciprocal 
Arrangement with that (‘ountry be abrogated. At the 
present moment the American authorities accept a 
British Hoard of I'rade c ertificate as adequaU; ; in the 
future they will no longer do svy, and who can blame 
them ? 

i - A NATION ASHAMKl). 

’ All tliose who are proud of lliis country, and wlio 
have felt some measure oi reflecled glory from the fact 
that they were citi/tais of the country which led the 
world in maritime matters, have' reason to be alarmed, 
intlignarU, and ashamed. The Hoard of Trade has not 
only lost its reputation in matters maritime, but it hiis 
damaged in the face of all men the dignity of British 
maritime prestige, one of the nation's most glorious 
possessions ever since we wrested the command of th(! 
high seas from the Dutch. No wonder Mr. Douglas 
Hall said in the Hoard of Trade debate, We who 
have hitherto led the legislation and the regulation.s of 
the world in all shipping matters are in the humiliating 
position of lui\ ing the finger of scorn pointed at us by 
every otluT nation on account of our obsolete rules 
^nd regulations.” Instead of being angry with Senator 
Smith bec.ause he pcciuls out our weakness, we .should 
follow his advic^e and c hastise the Hoard of Trade with 
t;he .scorpions of jnst indignation, and determine to 
wipe out the indignity whic h has been placed on the 

S SltAIJ. MR. lUJXTON HANG? 

But it is a <]ucstion hosv far wc ran do anvlhinK to 
iin'did the loss of initiative in the matter of shipping 
Reform. Ameri('.i. or ClermaiiN- seems certain to wrest 
llfdm us the leadership. For it niUsL be confessed that' 


a closer^ inspection of the Board of Trade with regard 
to the Marine Department does not fill us with con¬ 
fidence. We do not wLsh to hang the President of the 
Board c»f I radc as a traitor to the nation’s best interests, 
since wc arc convinced that nobody is more horrified 
than Mr. Buxton at the state of affairs at the Board 
of Trade. The ills are of long standing; the liurcau- 
crai:y must be as powerful at least in this department 
as in any other, and as we will show later on, the idea 
lliat the Marine Department of the Board of Trade is 
a Government office, doing the will of the taxpayer 
and protecting his interests, is really quite an incorrect 
one. Hut a Minister has to tiike responsibility when he 
takes up oflice; he has to pose as an expert and take all 
the sin.s of pernjanent officials upon his shoulders. And 
so, highly as we estimate the many qualities of Mr. 
Bu.xton, wc are bound to hold him responsible for the 
truly terriljle stiite of affairs now existing in matters 
p<’rlaining to the rcgidation and supervision of Jiritish 
shipping. I he deliale in the House of (.'ommons on 
the Board of Trade Vote brought many interesting 
points to light, but it cannot be said that it brought 
forward anything which can be taken as even a feeble 
excuse for the present state of things. Even a. masterly 
system of shifting re.sponsibility from Minister to 
C.oininittee, from ('ommittee to Commission," cannot 
continue indefinil(!l>- to blind the eyes of the puldic or 
of their elected representatives. 

UOPKLK.S.Sr,Y AND FARCK'AI.I.V INEFFICIENT. 

“ The Board of 'Trade regulations,” said Lord 
Charles Beresford, “ arc not up to modern require¬ 
ments ; they were laid down in i8()4, and since then 
the mercantile marine has entire!)’ changed .... 
Not until the appalling disaster of the Titanic was it 
that the Board of Trade really made any efforts to 
carry out their own regulations or tin; recommenda¬ 
tions of their Advisory Committee.” Another Member 
said “ In July, 1911, more than ten months before 
llie Titanic disaster, the Advisory Committee of the 
Board ol 1 racic re<Tjramended a large incrca.se in life- 
boal. accommodation, and the damning fact which 
convicted the President of neglect was that no steps 
were taken to carry out these recommendations.” But 
that is nothing to the Board of Trade ; years do not 
count for much, so why should we expect them to take 
notice of mere months ? In 1906, when the Merchant 
Shipping Bill was being considered, and the question 
of lifeboat accommodation and the training of men to 
man boats was raised, Mr. Lloyd George, the then 
President, said that these matters should be dealt with 
by regulations to be framed by a responsible body 



called the Advisory Committee, which was to be set 
up. So we see that in 1906 there was an admission of 
the need of reform; but nothing has been done since. 
Example could be piled on example, but to what 
purpose.^* The fact is clear enough; the Board of Trade, 
as far as it has pretensions to control marine matters, 
is hopelessly and farcically inefficient. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE SHIPOWNERS, 

Then comes the question, “ Is there any real chance 
of reform, or must there be a purging ? ” M'o have 
some idea of this wc must deal with the real power 
behind the Throne and sec who it is who controls the 
Board of Trade, its I’rcsident, iind through them the 
whole of this countiy's shipping. The whole situation 
is, to put things bluntly, in the hands of the ship¬ 
owners ; in other words, they ('ontrol the regulations 
which are supposed to force themselves to look after 
the w(‘lfare of the travelling public'. If it were not so 
grimly serious, so tragically wrong, it would be farcical 
and worthy of comic' opera. I-et the public once realise 
the vicious circle that now exists, and a great step 
forward towards reform will have been made. 1\vo 
Members referred to this state of tilings in\he debate— 
Sir Gilbert Parker and Mr. Sandys. 'Fhe former said, 

The Board of Trade are depending upon the 
advice tif those who, on the w'hole, arc most 
interested in hciving the fewest lifcl)oats and the 
minimum of regulations, compelling them to do things 
w'hich they thought were not necessary ; while Mr, 
Sandys was equally outspoken. ‘‘ If you are going 
to leave it to the shipowmers it will be far better not to 
ha\'c an)' regulations of thi?> kind at all. Then, at any 
rate, the travi^lling public would know where they 
>vere.’' Or, as one of the lra\*clling public remarked 
recently to the m»anager of one of the leading Atlantic 
pas.senger lines, who had been explaining that boats, 
iif(i-belts, etc,, were all unnecessary, because usel(*ss, 
“ You had better advertise your steamers thus :— 
^ Passengers by this line do not need to be anxious as 
to whether their lives will l)0 .saved in case of ac(’ident 
or not; they will know^- that they are doomed before¬ 
hand.* ** 

“ THE SHIPOW'NER.S* SMOKEROOM.*' 

Nor is this idle talk when we see what is the 
composition of the Merchant Shipping Adviscjry Com¬ 
mittee, that mainstay and protection of the President 
of the Board of Trade. There are eight shipowners, 
two underwriters, tw^o shipbuilders, two shipmasters, 
two engineer officers, and two men representing the 
Seamen*s and Firemen’s Union. The two additional 
members co-opted by the Government were a ship¬ 


builder and a representative of shijiowners. The Com¬ 
mittee thus represents shipowuiers' iiilerests or people 
who arc in the business to make' money out of the 
conveyance of passengers and cargo. 'I'here is no 
representation of: passengers or public. Is it a w'onder 
that tlie House of Commons is known amongst the 
officers of our merchant service as the shipowners*/ 
smokeroom ” ? But the most damning thing about this 
shipowners’ Council of 1’cn is that its sittings are in 
secret, and reports pf its proceedings arc not made 
public. Su('h a state of things tends to reassure the 
travelling public that—their .safely will never be 
allow'cd to interfere w'ith Die ijitercsls of .shipowners. 

•‘GOOD TrEAVEN.S ! IT’s HOLLOW ! ” 

Apart from these experts and intere.sted partie.s, ' 
wc are forced to l^elieve that the knowledge of the • 
T*resident of tia* Ihiard of 'rradc in these matters 
dealing with ships is soniewhat akin to that of the 
prominent member of a f)olilieal naval commission 
in one of the ICuropean lounlries who had made a ' 
great reputation in the Press and amongst his fellow- 
eountryiTK'n as a naval exjierl. On one (K casion he / 
happened to be summering in tlie neighbourhood of 
the naval mamruvre ground, and thus came to pay his 
first visit to a warship, one of those biiKvarks of his 
country he had so ardently worked for. Delighted, he 
looked at the guns, walkcid here and there on the deck 
and bridges, and then was asked to go be 1 owl He 
looked perfectly astonislied, and ened out, “Good 
Heavtms, you don’t mean to say iCs hollow ! ’* 

IGNORANCE AND “OLD MOORE's ALltrANAC.” 

Such ignorance alone on Mr. Biixlon’s part could 
excuse acquiescence in such facts as that the Titanic i 
could have gone to si‘a with only halt her crew, 
that the Hoard of Trarle would not have cared, and,vS 
even if caring, would notMia\ e been able to stop her ;; 
doing so, or that, while there is no means of judging " 
of the effi('iency of w'atiTtiglit compartments and / 
no regulations for so doing, a. rule of the Board 
of 1’ra,de lays dovMi that “ when ships of any class 
are fitted with efficient watertight compartments to I 
Hie siitisfaction of the Ikiard of 'frade, they shall r’ 
only be recjiiired to carr\' finals, rafts, and life-saving ■ 
apparatus to th(‘ extent of half of the capacity 
required by these rules ! We w ould call the atten¬ 
tion of these shipowners, and others to whom are 
entrusted the safety of ships,of crew^s,and of pas.sengers, 
that since January of this year at least fifteen British 
vessels have gone down with 430 lives, before ever the 
Titanic^s end startled their puppets at the Board of 



trade into a semblance of taking action to endeavour 
;o save the reputation of the Minister and of the 
jrovernment. But what can be expected of a Minister 
vho, when asked why there had been so much delay, 
mnounces that there had been no unavoidable delay,” 
n these words, “If we had anticipated the loss of the 
VitaniCy naturally we should have moved more quickly, 
JUt that was a thing we could not do.” If this is argu¬ 
ment, we would recomniond the President of the Board 
ji Trade to buy an “ Old Moore’s Almanac,” and lay 
out his plans ac cording to its predictions ! 

; JS TJIEKE A RAY OF HOPE ? 

Admitted that the shipowning interests arc supreme 
at the Hoard of 'Irade, is any escape possil:)l(; ^ Is there 
any ray of liopc lor the passenger ? Apparently none, 
since behind the shipowners there are the insurance 
brokers, and it must never be forgotten that the 
d^y of the unsinkable ship means the end of marine 
insurance. I’liere are lew Board of IVadc survejors; 
according to Lord Charles Beresford, “ only sixteen 
nautical surveyors to inspect 7,000 steamers with a 
tonnage of over 13,000,000.” How can the regulations, 
which allow for a yearly inspection of life-saving 
appliances and lioats, lie adequately carried out ? And 
t^ese surveyors arc* chosern on whose recommendation ? 
Oh that of tlieir former employers, the shipcjwners, to 
V^hom they must look for testimonials. It all seems 
hopelessly well arranged for the shipowners and 
against the travelling public. Nothing can do any 
real and lasting good save a r:omplete cleansing of 
these Augean stables. 

THE “ INSPECTION ” OF VESSELS. 


' .li. . ' 

HOW TO GET AT THE TRUTH, 


How are we to get at the truth? From the sur¬ 
veyors ? Scarcely, if they value their positions. From 
officers of the merchant service ? Certainly not, if we 
are to believe what we hear of a blacklisting private 
register at Lloyd’s, in which owners can ruin all chances 
of future employment without the unfortunate man 
having any chance of rebutting the accusations. It 
would seem that the case is hopeless save in a court 
of law, where subpoenaed witnesses would be forced to 
give evidence. And even then—what ? It all seems 
very hopeless, unless there is a great public expression 
of sentiment and of indignation. We fail to see how 
the public can adequately realise the enormity of 
the crime .save by exposure in the Courts of Law\ 
But how can any real good be expected from the 
British Titanic Commission, w^hich seems to prefer to 
cross-examine tlie modern ManUiUni to investigating 
the vital question of bulkheads and watertight com¬ 
partments. Much will be referred to the Bulkhead or 
other commissions, and nothing further will be heard 
of it for months. In any case it is only a shifting 
from one farce to another; the parts as well as the 
whole are controlled by the shipowners directly or 
through those, such as shipbuilders and experts (who 
depend upon the shipowner for livelihood). The 
shipowners mock the public just as much as docs* 
a rude little boy w'ho puts his fingers to his nose; 
but the shipowners are clever—they put the Board 
of Trade’s fingers to their nose, and the public is 
deceived. 


PUT THINGS RIGHT ! 


We do not wonder, aftiT all this, that the inspection 
of vessels is a mere farce in nine cases out of ten ; wc 
should be surprised were it otherwise. It does seem 
strange that a Board of Trade surveyor has apparently 
not the right to choose the time of his visit himself, 
but must wait a notice from the owners or captain. 
Why.every seller of a farthing’s wwth of sweets in the 
§iums is more adequately supervised than are the 
merchant-vessels of Britain ! Most extraordinarily 
circumstantial tales are told of these inspections: how 
special stores arc kept, and only brought forth to play 
Stheir part during inspections, afterwards being landed 
pntil the next time. 'I'hc principal item in the inspeo 
jtipn seems to be linuh, even though this has to be 
frequently spetially supplied from a neighbouring 
In our next number we will deal more fully 
these most damning sides of the present domina¬ 
tion of the l^»oard of 'Irade by the shipowners. 


But, oh, the shame of it to England, and the 
crueltN of it to those who have to go down to the 
sea in ships ! Every day sees vessels leaving port to 
run even greater risks than the Titanic, since they 
attract less attention; and it is for the crews of the 
tramp as well as for the passengers of the liner that we 
would speak, for those who cruelly, silently disappear 
without'"any glamour, without anything .save slowly, 
pitilessly making widows and orphans here and there. 
It may be that the Titanic disaster may prove, as many 
mercantile marine officers think, the Waterloo of this 
country’s marine prestige. W'e hope not; we cannot 
believe that it can be ; and we are convinced that, even 
at the eleventh hour, the nation will reassert itself, and 
to such good purpose as to put matters on a basis 
which will at the same time bo worthy of the British 
Empire and regain for us the right to lead the 
world. 




fli SINKING Oi? A MODERN LINEAR " 

By W. T. STEAD. 

Tins remarkable description of the sinking of a modern liner, with all its attendant horrors, was 
written by Mr. W. T. Stead in 1886, and appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette in the form of the 
narrative of a survivor. We make no excuse fur reprinting this commentary upon tlie results of the 
present regulations of the Board of Irade, as shown as well in 1912 as in j886. Now, as then, the ": 
majority of passengers on a modern liner are doomed beforehand, w^itfanit chance of appeal, should 
there be any accident. We think it wt ‘11 that all travellers, in reading this vivid account, should 
realise the perils awaiting those who go down to the sea in shij)s under present conditions. Undoubtedly 
the most striking fact about this article is that, when originally published, Mr. VV. 'I'. Stead appended^ 
an editorial footnote as follows;—“'J'liis is exactia what miout take place, and w’hat will take 
place IE TfTE LINERS ARE SENT TO SEA SHORT OF HOATS.'” And aftci* twcnlvsix years of '‘progress,!; 


the Board of 'Trade is responsible for the loss of 
were not enough boats 1 

W E took in 158 mailbags and 342 passengers 
at Queenstown, and there was a great deal 
of confusion as the steamer headed awav 
to the w'est, for we had shipped 560 passengers 
in all at Liverpool, and it was a pretty tight 
fit in the steerage. 1 stayed on deck till after 
eleven at night. “She’s going it,”*l said, by 
way of opening a conversation. “ Yes, by the 
hokey, she’s doing sixteciis now, and if the wind only 
comes round she’ll score cighteens like winking.” 
“ It’s rather thick to drive her, isn’t it ? ” “ 'Ihick, 
be blowed ! We ain’t got to mind that much. We shall 
slow her down a bit if wc blunder into a regular fog, 
but she can’t spare a yard. Reckon wc shall average 
.seventeens right across.” Our talk w'ent on till the 
curtain of midnight was fairly folded round us, and 
then I went aft to lend a hand wdth the log. Sure 
enough we were going “ sixteens,” and our progress 
was rather like that of a mackerel than a ship. 
'Fhe enormous pulse of the engint^s sent great tremors 
from stem to stern, and at every wheeling lash of the 
propeller the boat thrust her way through the blac k 
mountains that came dowm on her, tossing their sa\'age 
white crests. In the morning the gale blew^ harder, 
and the decks were almost deserted save by the few 
seasoned hands who came up to smoke in the alleys. 
It w^as not till the fourth day we had a fine spell of 
sunshine, and from the fore hatch to the spare w'heel 
the deck was crammed with jostling lines of pale but 
cheerful people. 

DOWN IN THE STEERAGE. 

I did not much like the appearance of our 
Liverpool lot. I had an intermediate ticket, but I 
wandered among the steerage company without much 
interruption until I happened to stumble against one of 
the English roughs. I begged pardon, but the surly 


sixteen hundred li\c.s on the Titanic^ because there : 

follow said : “ What be’est moochin’ round liere for 
Sa>’, Curly, see this Idank sw ine majorin’ round’s zif the^ 
place b’longcd tt>’m. I’ll give you my toe, my joker^;''; 
’fore you can say ' knife ’ if >011 conu* that agin I 
1 said : “ I’ve asked your pardon, my man, and lii; 
assure you it was an accident. As for your toe, I advise 
>'ou not to try it on. I have a full allowaia c of toes and:-!;; 
l)o()ts.” He was a fellow with tJiat type of snake heady 
which denotes the fighting man : Ins jowl was vast; d 
the point of his jaw was covered by the strained skin 
which showed how' he was clenching Ins teeth ; and 
his evil little eyes lookid venomous under his rugged, ; 
bestial brows. He said : “ Do you know who 1 am ?■ i 
I’m Jim (drmick, and I’m going out to spar willi the;', 
Boston Boy.” I was not much alarmed, though I sawy 
tliat his fist w'oidd mark me if he gol home. His friendl;^ 
came round, and 1 am bound to say that they were as-f 
unpleasant a lot as vou can meet. ■ ^ 

I'ASSENGERS—STKEKAGK AND SALOON. 

'There w^as no sign of disi ipline among the 
hundred and sixty steerage passengers, though it 
fair to say that tlic foreigners beha\cd adnnrablyv|i 
When a vessel liovc iij) then* was a niisty rush to 
side where slie could fie seen, and the w^omcn had 
get out of the way as liest they could. 'The officers^ii| 
uniforms cow-ed llie most ofhmsivc of the rowdies, 

J don’t think the t(Tror was very deep-seated. The|i 
after-cabin passengers were a nice lot, and I partir^jJ 
cularly admired some of the ladies who came out 
their sea-rig and made the dec k gay. One Englishmau:i|| 
of distinction attracted me strangely. He had his wife^jll 
and family with him, and a more beautiful group 
never saw. The eldest girl was a dark beauty about t 
eighteen years of age, and it was a pretty sight to see' | 
the lather beau-ing her about. 'Fhe time went by;-^ 
pleasantly enough for us all, but I did wish that some | 
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|/isort of (li.sciplinc could have been established among 
I'the more blackguardly males, for their giime.s were 
senseless and offensive. 

COUNTING TIIJ-: BOATS. 

On tlie fifth night out the moon slione l)eautifull\, 
and we were surrounded by a fretwork of silver. I 
^coulcl not sleep for the very delight of living, and 1 
.walked up and dowji crooning ov(t old rhymes under 
"the glad iiivstiiry of th(‘ night. A sudden freak prompted 
me to hoist myself up from the alley, and 1 had a look 
at four of the boats, d'lie tliole-pins were laid n?ady, 
water-ca.sks mad(i fast forward, oars lashed handily; 

' plugs out. I eounU'd the thwarts, and it strin k me 
that the other four iioats must be pretty l)ig, for the 
four amidshij)s were t erlainly small enough. At l.he 
/finish 1 calculated that by loading all the eight Ixiats 
/ down to the water’s edge, and packing the children 
along the bottom boards, we might accommodate 
£390 peojile. We were carrying 916 altogether. 

VE.SSKr. ON STARBOARD BOW.” 

The next morning at three o’('lo< k 1 felt restless ; so 
I came up, and found that \\v were lunging over a long, 
■true sea that moved in grey hillocks under a tliick 
haze. It was not exaiTly a fog, hut it was puzzling. 
’The look-out man sang shrilly, “ \T*ssel away on the 
-Starboard bow, sir.” ” All right.” We steamed on, and 
I watched the looming ship. “ Shows his green, sir ! ” 

! All right.” A minute after the Imatswain ran swiftly 
aft, and said softly to the oHieer on the liridge : He’s 

.going about, sir. D*.-d if I know what he wants to 

^ cIq.” We lost sight of the vessel’s green just as wc 
cleared tlie big bank of haze, and tluai 1 saw that a 
■: big barque .was standing right across our bows. I 
glanced at the mate, and saw him compress his lips ; 
V then I saw that w^e were edging awa\' to port, and J 
knew that our man was going to shoot across the 
biirque’s bows. Distances are so deceptive* that I still 
had no thought of nervousness till the barque suddenly 
. shook out her .si]ua.re mainsail and came surging away 
till we saw her red light. Wliat could one make of 
ythis ? 

TITF. COLLISION. 

The olFicer yelled of 11 sudden, with an oath, 
■^Starboard—for Christ’s sake, starboard !”—and then, 
& if by nuigi(‘, the (doud of canvas seemed to overtop 
I saw the otlicer hanging to the rails, and as J 
jumped on the hatches I noticed, with forlorn curiosity, 
his knuckles w^ere wdilte. I heard a long scraunch, 
ipd then the barque bounded back a few yards, while 
|he steamer trailed on ; she came slowly into us again, 

I heard her bows crashing, lor .she had dashed 


clean against the baulks of the stokehold. One shrill 
scream ('amc shuddering up from the cabin -only'one 
—then a murmur, then a hoarse burst of^yelling ; then 
a man came up anu cried, “ Oh, my God ! ” and then, 
in a wild, remorseless, ferocious crowd the steerage 
men trampled up, struggling, tearing each other’s 
clothes, cursing, praying. Some of the women liattered 
and screamed as they tried to foric the liolts of their 
door ; then the whole (Towd broke ('lear, and soon they 
wcTc clinging to the men, praying, jabbering w'ith notes 
of horrible pathos all kinds of iru ohereiuTs. I ran aft, 
and saw the barcjue waver, lurch, and then sink. 

AFTERWARD-S. 

I remeiiil^er now ol)serving how her masts quivered, 
and 1 heard a ri^|X)rt like that of a heavy cannon as her 
hatches were thrust up by the air. A green-a.nd-w hite 
mountain gleamed in the grity of the dawn, ami then 
the ship was no more, I'he ladies from the (abin were 
mostly in their nightdresses, and the men also had no 
time to drc ;s. I saw white, drawn faces, and I noticed 
particularly my English gentleman and his daughter. 
She was hanging to his arm, and 1 thouglil she was 
.shaking convulsively, but she kept her lips tight, and 
only the deadly stare of her eyes Hashing from the 
pallor of her WTithing fac(‘ told of her trouble. 'J’he 
ca])tain rushed forw'ard buckling his bell as he came. 
He was in his shirt-sleiw'cs, and I saw the luitt of a 
Deringer peeping from his Yankee poc ket behind him. 

STAND BY THK BOATS. 

From below there came a queer sucking sound, willi 
an occ iisional long gurgle, and 1 saw that the vessel 
seemed to ” hang ” as the seas met her. 'I’he second 
oflicer, who was a smart man, had passed a spare sail 
over the side, and I kniav lie wanted to retwe it uruU'r 
her, but. he might just as w’i;ll have tried to stop the 
middle arch of l.ondon Bridge. The engines wx*rc still 
kept going, but the deck slanted steadily, and the list 
to starboard reached an angle that made it diflicult to 
stand at all, especially as the uiieas)’, staggering hinges 
of the steamer were taking her anyhow. An awkward 
rush of men svva\ed forward ; the boxer and his gang 
made a desperate attempt to get one of the boats 
clear ; cursing and praying, they hacked at the tackles 
with knives ; some of them swarmed up, and stood on 
the tliwarts tearing savagely at the chains ; but the 
boats were made fast to stand heavy weather, and onl\' 
skilled sailors could launch them. A loud crack, fol¬ 
lowed by a wallowing noise like thunder, rendered all 
other sounds insignificant, and the captain, who was 
going out to New York, said : “ The bulkhead’s gone. 
We must take our chance now.” 'Die ship stopped 
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nearly dead and began to tremble furiously, but that 
was only the river of water pouring aft, and we soon 
saw the firemen driven up like rats from a burrow. 
“ Stand by the boats ! ” 

THE FIGHT Foa LIFE. 

The order was given, and the boatswain’s call rose 
in a long, tremulous screech. I he sailors tried to gi‘t to 
their quarters, and I observed that their occasional 
drills had done them good, but then the drills had lietMi 
cirried on wdiile the passengers stood aloof, so that the 
sailors were used to having their own way. At this 
juncture there was a maddened host- of cowardly men 
and hysterical women to be dealt with. 1 forced my 
way forward towards one of the starboard boats, and 
as J thrust my way through the crush, an Irishwoman 
dung to me with one arm, while slie held up a shivering 
baby w’ith the other. 'I'he woman was nearly naked^ 
but she never heeded the cold. ‘‘ Mother of God,” she 
cried, ‘‘ take my little one and make sure of him.” I 
shook lier off and pushed on. A terrified navvy sought 
to keep me back, and he scratched at iny fai'c like a 
cat; but 1 reached the davits. 'I'he men* had the boat 
iwung round, and the carpenter was about to let her 
mn, w'hcn a mixed mob of English and foreigners Look 
possession, and in an instant the little craft w'as packed 
with a weltering heap of men who had quite lost their 
senses. I saw the captain leave the bridge w ith a flying 
spring, and 1 saw also the gleam of the pistol barrels. 
Then I heard on the starboard side the rapid Smas!», 
smash” of a revolver-shot, and the captain shouted, 

You hear what they arc getting on tlie other side I 
Out of it, or 1 take you one after the other.” I’he 
sailors were fighting hard, but thi* men in tlie lioat 
fought also with the oars and boathooks ; one seaman 
had liis liead split; another received a wound from 
a boathook, which took his cheek away in one nasty 
flap. 

WTIMEN FIK.ST. 

Still the rulTfians did not know’ how' to lowtT away, 
and one of them began to lash at thi; forward fall with 
an axe. “ Come dowm, you, sir.” You be d—d.” 
Crack 1 The rhan flung up his arms, dropped his axe, 
and fell headlong into the sea. “ Now dowm with you,” 
said the captain, livid and half-blind with fury. But 
no. A furious fool succeeded in letting the boat go by 
the head, and the whole crowd of poltroons witc 
emptied into the swashing sea, where they gasped and 
struggled till the last two men throttled each other and 
rolled under. One of the starboard boats was success¬ 
fully launched, and the chief oflicer stood, revolver in 
hand. “ Women first here. Thompson, you will steer 
her. Take four men, and no more.” ' 1 ‘he young English 
lady was lowered down, although she clung hard to 
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her father and begged liim to let her stay. No, 
darling ; good-bye. Be liajipy ! ” he snid, and then 
stood composedly amid tlie luirly lnirly. A pfetty 
adress and two Irishwomen were next sent down ; 
then four cliildren wtJie put in, and then the sailors 
sprang over the side and prepared to help others. An 
Irishman shouted, Now, boys ! ” llis voice seemed 
to send an impulse through the crowd, and the rough.s 
tor(‘. themselves aw’ay from the women and flung them- 
selvt's rc‘cklessl\ - some into the boat, some into the 
water, 'i'he olficer fired two barrels and missed each 
lime; a sailor shoved off, and we saw- an overladen 
boat lumber heavily away astern. 

A SCENE OF IIOKROR. 

All this scene of horror took ])lace in.less than two 
minutes, and tlu* ship setllfd more and more every 
second, 'fhe prize-fighter and his gang were not suc¬ 
cessful in their attempt to steal Liu* boat forward, 
'fhcj ymrser and the steward armed themselves with 
liremenfs rods and beat the fellows down ; tlien the 
baker—a (juiek young laxl, who luid learned his> 
l)usin(‘ss as a seaman in addition to his trade let the 
.boats slip, and lour gallant men willislood the feroi'ious 
rowdies until eigliteen women had been jiitelied over; 
tlie sid(* and carc‘lessly lowered. A seaman took the 
tiller, four stokers, th(‘ ])urser, and the baker jumped 
in at the last moment, and this s(;coiid boat went 
adrift. Meanwdiile the captain had reloaded—alas, 
what a. [)ity he only had two barrels ! and a third^and 
fourth boat w^ent off with half their proper l omplerncnt, 
Another boatload might have escaped, but six men., 
sjirang from the port sidi’ and actually stove the 
cutter in. 

ONE nOAT r.KFT- AND SEVEN HITNDRED SOULS. 

At last, only one light boat nanained, and 
still there wen; over 700 of us jammed in the narrow 
space left by the awful list. 'J'he rajilain had dropped 
his hands , he couk\ do no mon*. T\\r third mate took 
a handspike and wiait smashing among the men who,- 
were wrestling around our last hope. One sailor said, 
We’ve stood it long enough, 'i'om. bet’s have our 
turn.” And hi% with three* sturdy Sw^edes, managed tO> 
get at the rlavits. 'fhev were just in lime, for the 
steamer began to sway as they floated, and they w'ere 
all l)ut swamped by thi* charge and leap of a crowd; 
who flung themselves into llu* water. 'I'hen 1 was left 
with a great multitude, whose agoniscid clamour 
stunned me. I felt a mighty, (‘onvulsive movement; 
then the sea seemed to flash down on me in one mass,- 
as if the wall of water fell from a high crag. 'I'hen I 
heard a humming noise in my ears, and with a gasp I^ 
was up amid a blackened wriggling sheet of drowning 
creatures. A boat came past me, and 1 struck out 
lustily. I raised myself to the gunwale. Shall I hit 
his fingers ? ” said a man. “ No, let him come,” and 
then 1 was laid , sick and dizzy, on the bottom Ixiards of 
a crowded boat. You know that we were pi(;ked up 
after a nasty time, and 1 am at home minus my kit. 
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Among all the countless tributes which have been published in various lands none is more strikiiig than that 
lich appeared in La Revue” from the pen of M. Jean Finot, who was one of the closest friends of 
Stead. There were few matters which he did not discuss with M. Finot, either by word of mouth or by 
er. We give here the most notable passages of a notable appreciation. 


"ITH W. T. Stead has disappeared not only 
a great writer, an illustrious journalist, but 
also one of llie best men who ever liv^d. 
1 do not intend to analyse tlie intellectual 
leritance becjiuMthed lo us by the dear departed 
hp. An impossible task ! A great stirrer-up of ideas, 
Ijead has sown them in handfuls throughout the 
Iprld. As in the forest you cannot see the trees for 
JSe wood, so his ever-slirring activity, which embraced 
Kfe whole of life and human proclivities, has hidden 
pis talent as a, writer of rare and sparkling origmality, 
Ifiiill of the unexpected as to form and inspiration. A 
pundred little books, written in honour of and inspired 
||by the love of children, would alone have procured for 
I^^nyone else an envied place amongst the most adored 
pters. 

! 5 : His ghost-stories, masterpieces of unheard-of and 
S*|X>ignant terror, should have their place amongst the 
ifeost thrilling pages of an Edgar Allan Poe or a 
l^follmann. Stead considered them authentic, attri- 
ifeuted them to real spirits, and humanity took him at 
Ips word. 1‘hcse jewels of imagination have not been 
l^ppraised at their true value, coming in a direct line 
;^&om the other world. They were a subterfuge to the 
Iprofessionals and a simple transmission of tlie words 
|pf the dead to the credulous. So the glory of Stead 
iSs a writer of phantasies has been strangled between 
jtills readers, of whom some believed in themselves too 
^uch, and the others were decidedly too weak to 
^Jiunderstand. 

A MILLIONAIRE OF GENIUS. 

In Borderland, a strange and fascinating periodical, 
v which, as a most mysterious star, shone upon the occult 
: iirmament of two worlds, scattering amongst its readers 
and follies, Stead expended an imagination 
■ worthy of a millionaire of genius, who neither troubled 
/about his own resources nor the receptiveness of those 
u^ho followed him. It contained an extravagant story 
^6f a double which, after giving me delicious night¬ 
mares during a series of summer nights, almost deprived 
^^pf reason a friend of mine, a logician, and one of the 
j^||r^a.test unbelievers in any manifestations of the 
l^pirit world. 

Add to this llu* colleclion of some twenty \'ears of 
^he Review of Reviews, fifteen or so of political 
|works, pampl)lets without number, and thousands of 

g tides scattered in the English and American Press, 
id you will get an approximate idea of the career of 
is prolific writer. Nothing can compare with this 
•mess and originality of literary production, except, 
rhaps, that life so worthily fulfilled that he deserves 
|p pass into posterity as one of the most interesting 
ierifonalities of our time. 


The catastrophe of the Titanic has shown this—we 
know how to die worthily, but we do not know how to 
live humanly. We must salute as heroes those who 
in their daily life offer the unusual spectacle of men 
living by and for a great ideal. It is from this point of 
view’ that 1 like to examine some episodes in Stead’s 
life 

* « « * 

THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 

Then one fine day he began his Homeric fight against 
the white slave trade and the terrific hunt of the 
souteneurs of London; of the unavowed vices of the 
noble, very noble lords, and of opulent, all-powerful 
men. Europe and the wdiole world followed with 
passionate curiosity the superhuman acts of courage 
of this journalist. That which increased their sym¬ 
pathy for the w’ritcr was his evident good faith, his 
in.spired prophetic style, unlimited devotion for justice, 
and his boundless temerity. These were, perhaps, the 
most heroic and the happiest liours of Stead’s life. He 
alone succecd(Tl in rousing his country against vice of 
all sorts, in saving the existence of thousands of women, 
in branding innumerable sins, and in causing the 
triumph of virtue, his idol alw^ays. 

What mattered to him the risk of his life?—the 
dangers which assailed him on all sides ? He loved a 
real fight in any shape; not that imaginary peril which 
gives delicious soul-trouble, but that real danger which 
might have and did almost cost him his life. On him 
was inflicted one day the punishment of several months’ 
hard labour. His soul, athirst for martyrdom and 
suffering for the truth, thence drew fresh strength. 
Those months passed in prison were, perhaps, the most 
symbolic of his life; anyway, they decided his future 
activities. 

THE EFFECT OF PRISON. 

His convict dress caused him to think much about 
modern society. In the light of this outward humilia¬ 
tion, for him a divine rew’ard , Stead realised more fiillj^ 
the beauty and happiness of sacrifice for one’s fellow- 
creatures, of this struggle, splendid above all others, to 
bring heaven upon earth. He understood also the 
power of reflection and the inner life. From this time 
he glorified the beauty of solitude. Ihence he drew his 
strength, his inspiration, and his thoughts for more 
intense fight. Ilis predisposition to the mystic there 
became immeasurably exalted, and side by side with 
the man of action grew the inveterate dreamer, an 
easy prey to touchingly naive manifestations, which 
sometimes mastered his lucid mind and his proved 
knowledge of men and ideas. 

Stead was considered a sort of king of journalists. 
Never was title more justified or more merited. EVom 
all countries people went to Stead to ask him to defend 




Iv'; and just causes. Sovereigns themselves did not 

■ disdain to call him to them, in order to interest him 
in their great or generous conceptions. 

He was amongst those most convinced about and 
most devoted to the cause of arbitration, lint that 
which is less known is that for this Stead expended a 
small fortune. The Russian Government wished to 
reward Stead for that which he had done before, durin j; , 
and after the (Hague) Conference, and as he would 
have nothing to do with dec'orations it was proposed 
at least to refund him the expenses necessary for the 
prolonged propaganda. Stead refused. 

THK* NAPOLEON OF THE CAPE ANJ) HTS WILL. 

One morning Stead rushed into my little retreat 
wdiere, far from the noisy life of Paris, 1 was working 
to improve rny attempts at optimistic philosophy. He 
had accustomed me for several years to these unex¬ 
pected visits, followed by delightful and interminable 

chats. A common friend, Mine, dc P-, had on<'c 

invited us together, and we left that evening tied for 
ever by an attachment stronger than dealh. Often, 
fatigued or discouraged by a life of feverish work, we 
called upon one another, and dined together in Paris 
or in London, to return next day to the daily task. 

His visit then did not astonish me very much. With 
that childlike gaiety, full of the (harm mi the unex* 
peeled, he asked me brusquely; ‘‘Will you go with 
me to hell ? and this licll, in thci IVil)li(:al language 
with -which Stead interspersc^d his ordinary conver¬ 
sation, w^as just a great world journal, (>r, rather, two 
gigantic j(3urnals, two enterprises grandly human. All 
this btilonged to the* w'orulcrful, tlie strange, as was 
everything wdii('h inspired Stead to ad. 

('ecil Rhodes had asked Stead several days before ; 
‘MVhat would you do, Stead, if you had a million of 
monciy ? ” Stead did ncjt hesitate an instant. In his 
talk with his intimate friends he had often spoken of 
the need to found an international paper in(Ief)cndent 
of subscribers, purchasers, advertisements, finance, 
go\^crnnient.s, and the devil in person, llis reply'was 
rcad)'^: I would start an Kngiish paper such as 

England has never seen, and another for the (\mtinenl 
that Europe could never have conceived of.’^ And 
Rhodes answered him with that absence of gesture and 
.sobriety of words which were so astonishing in tliis 
mover of men and millions;—“ Start your two 
journals ; I will put the million at your disposal.’’ 

What new and fascinating conception would be 
needed in order to get these journals accepted and 
read—journals which were to realise the ideal of a lay 
gospel, supported by the occult and open, despotic' and 
irresponsible power possessed by the modi^rn Press ? 

* * ^ * 

THE NEED OF PRISON FOR RHODES. 

Stead wrote me the lines in which the nobility of his 
soul, wrapped in the mantle of a m) sti(y, showed itself 
in its solemn and reflextive b(:*auty : 0 (m 1 Rhod(?s 

is n(Jt a rhan of finislutd morality. What he needs is a 
year of hard labour. Jf he had to ndlect in pri.son upon 
^ life and the problems of existence, he would become; 
perfect/’ 


This man, whom many represent as inspired, mid 
tben^fore w^ith foregom^ conclusions impossible to 
rriove, was apen to argument. His honesty compelled 
him to acknowledge with true (liristian Inimility bis 
faults and errors, Passionately devoUxl to peace ami 
the brotherhood of the peoples, he cherished the project ' 
of an Anglo-German entente. With his customary’;" 
energy he projected and organised tlie visit of th^S 
German journalists to London, and also that of the ’ 
i>ritish journalists to ilerlin. Then came the turn of i 
the teac hers and industrials. t 

HIS ATTITUDE TO GERMANY, N 

The alnise and mocker)* which were hurled dowai upon ^ 
him flowed o\ (r lu\ soul as water o\er maible. Thus 
he endeaN uured to realise* a fantastic, inipnvbable S 
dream. He* \vanLi‘d to firing all the profc'ssionals pf;;| 
England and (Germany in tontacl, in order 
knowing each other btHtcr, and thus being able 
apprcciale each other, they might the better love one^ 
another. Put his successive journeys to Germany 
opi‘n<^d his eyes. 

He licgan to understand the* fatal force which ivas’C 
flushing iIk; German Emfiire towards the domination.;^ 
of the world. He was disma\od at the (laiiger wdiich^-^ 
menaced liis dear England if she went to skxp under;| 
the influence of the intoxicating music which had^ 
cradled his ow'u slumbers. And then, fnaving ridiculej’;f 
he declared himself tlie advocate of two keels to one. 
He travelled over Engliiiul, held (‘onlerenccrs, thun- ;; 
dered in llie ntwvspapers, and lliis frieml of (ierniuny, in 
short-sighted ex es, appeared to hiwc become lu?r implac¬ 
able eneni)’. If 

His passionate search after truth often broiigln him 
into an impassalilc labyrinth. He felt the danger of i 
responding to the a[)pcal of tlie mysteries of the lifcA' 
Itiw-ond, but he pursued tlK in after all. His righteous 
simplicity often sulijccted liini to inisappreliension.; 3 ? 
Starting with lalse jiremises, lie arrived at soluliontSf J 
which made him ridiculous to pcojile who counted^ 
themselves wise and knoxvledgablc. 'Ihat trust iii3 
premonitions which laid him optai to troubling pret;|| 
visions, automatic writing, and comnmnicalion withal 
spirits, never ceasc’d to haunt him. 

A BEAUTIFUL REFLECTION OF THE DIVINE* f 

What an exquisitely Junlastii' hook the relation^^ 
betvv(xn Stead and Julia and Gatherine II. would makelll 
Put what would be the use ? J.et us confine ourselvei^ 
to this—that this coiiragi*oiis investigation of the^i 
trutli, at the risk of sacrificing liis renown and his?! 
fortune, is also one of the traits of tlie heroic: honesty?! 
of Stead, '['he more he belic'vi^d in tlie possibility pf'l 
benefiting his lirethren by some sparks from the?!? 
Gr(\tt Jlystery which he really fell to b(; working in the?; 
Unknown, the more he would have thought himself 
dishonoured if h(^ had al andonecl tlu* field of battle. 

Would Stead have purilled .spiritualism, or would ■ 
spirilnalism have contributed to the aggrandisement ’ 
of his soul? What does it matter? Siicli as it was, his 
soul was one of the most beautiful refleclions of the 
divine upon earth. ? 









Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


WHO IS TO CONTROL THE 
DARDANELLES ? 

Writing in Questions Diploinatiques et Colon idles for 
May i 6 , Commander dc 'I'liomasson deals with the 
question of the Dardanelles in an article entitled Ihe 
Command of the Mediterranean/’ 

THE AMHITtON OF FRANCE. 

.lie begins by referring to two previous articlt'S in the 
same review (February .i6th and July ist, loio), in 
which it was sought to demonstrate the great advan¬ 
tages whicli France might derivi*. from offensive opera¬ 
tions in the Mediterranean. The writers point out thut 
the combined forces of FraiKi^ and England, with 
Gibraltar, I’oulon, Ajaccio, Malta, and llizerta as naval 
bases, were already in command of the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean, and that they should endeavour to obtain 
as soon as possible similar conditions in the East and 
in the Adriatic. In short, the tw^o Fowers, while 
resp(‘cting the Italian fleet, slionld make it their busi¬ 
ness to crush that of Austria,or at least shut it up at 
Pola or at Cattaro. 'J’he present writer in the review 
adds that the disappearanc'e of the flags of Austrian 
and (icrinan commiM'cc' from th(‘. Mediterranean 
would inconvenience (‘onsiderably the revictnalling of 
Germany in time of wTir. 

CO-OI*EKA'l’TON UF ItRITLSH FLEET .ESSENTIAL. 

'Che importance of France maintaining a strong 
position in the Mediterranean is recognised, and it is 
admitted that almost all her ships of the line ought to 
he concentrated in tlial sea. But it is evident that if 
France is to prepare for action in the minimum of 
time, tier fleet must be superior to the combined fleets 
of Austria and Italy, and this not because the co-opera¬ 
tion of these two fleets is certain, but because 
in making plans of a w^arlike naiiire it would be 
culy)ablc. not to imagine the worst. Since the support, 
of the British fleet is essential to France at the pre.sent 
moment, the writer views witli concern the recent 
redistribution of the Thitish squadrons. 

THE NAVAL BALANCE OF FOWF.R. 

In 1912 the position of the Powders as regards shijis 
of the first line is that Austria and Italy combined have 
tw^enty■fi^o, France and England combined forty-eight, 
and France alone tw'cnty-eight. 'i'hus, if France may 
reckon on the support of the British squadron, she is 
in a position for vigorous action, but if she has to stand 
alone, her superiority over the combined fleets of 
Austria and Italy is very small. In 1915 the posi¬ 
tion wdll be worse. France whll then have only 
twenty-seven ships to oppose to Austria and Italv, 
with sixteen each. .As Lord Charles Ihr/sford has 
pointed out, the increase by 1915 in the Austrian and 
Italian navies w'ill imply the necessity for England to 
maintain in the Mediterranean a squadron of eight of 
the most modern and powerful ironclads, reducing by 
that number the forces which we have in home waters. 


RUSSIA IN THE BLACK SF.A. 

The conclusion of tlie whole matter is that from the 
point of view' of the future command of the Medi¬ 
terranean the greatest importani'C is to b(‘ attached 
to the condition of the Russian navy in the Black Sea. 
At the present inoment the Russian squa(lrr)n in the 
Bla(‘k Sea consists of four ships. 'J 1 ie new luival pro¬ 
gramme provides for a reinforcement of three Dread¬ 
noughts and lour torpedo-boats, '['he construction of 
them, w hi(‘h has recently been put in hand, is entrustc^d 
to a Russian company served by French ('apiial and 
Britisli conslriictors— tlu* 'I’riple Entente applied to 
naval construction, 'riie first aim of Russia, di)ublless, 
is to maintain her authority in the Bhu'k Sea, not 
merely o\ er llio small navies of Roumania and Bulgaria, 
but over the 'I'lirkish flet‘1, which the. rulers of 'I'lirkey 
have proposed to establish by a(’(|iiiring ships from 
Gcrjnany and England and guns from France and 
England. 

THE SOVERElCiN RIGHTS f)I TURKEY. 

At the sanie time, it is evident that Russia cannot 
desire such a strong force to be permanently (onfined 
to the Iflack Sea. In all probability the cjueslion of the 
Straits will lie ro-opiaied. For two centuries Kussia has 
l>een figliting for a solution of this (|iiestion. 1'urke\’, 
who regards everything as an attempt against her 
sovereign rights, offers the most active opposition. So 
far as slu* is concerned the (|iiestion has Inen settle<I 
many times—to her advantage. Not only does she 
consider herself mistress of the Straits in the cour.se of 
a war in w^hich she is engaged, l)iil slie professes to be 
frc'O to close and to open the y)a'^sagc to (oninK’rcial 
navigation as slu* (booses, and it is A'cry dilfuTilt to 
contest this right. Should the (luestion again come 
before Euro|)e for .scttleiTK’nt, it is probable that 
resistanc e* to Russia’s demand?, will ('onn* Irom GiTmany 
and Austria, for the two alii(Tl Empires have no desire 
to see the blue cross of St. Andrew make its reappear- 
anee in the Medit(‘rran(*an. 

WHAT RUSSIA SIIOI'LI) DO. 

Tt might be ohjeeted Uiat freedom of the Straits 
would |)ermit Russia to liav'c a permanent naval station 
in the Mediterranean, and that, in consequence, when 
war brolce out a union of the Russian squadron with 
the allied fleets might take place. Hut it is very 
doubtful whether in the yieriod of yxilitical tension 
yjrcceding hostilities Russia would leave her sliij^s in 
the Mediterranean. Free access to the Mediter¬ 
ranean seems to have no real interest for Russia 
except on the hyyiothesis of a distant war, such as that 
against Japan. In a Mediterranean ('onflict the import¬ 
ant thing for Russia to do is to win the good grat'es 
of Turkey. One may suppose that in a. war 'rurkey 
would think twice before* committing any act of lios- 
tility against the Triple Entente. 



GERMANY AND HER FINANCES. 

Two VlKWS. 

AVitm the introduction of the German Defence Bills 
the attention of the world is aL,ntiii drawn to the finan¬ 
cial position of the German Empire. On this subject 
the Deutsche Kevue for May publishes an important, 
but very technical, article by Jterr Adolf Werrnuth, the 
bte Minister of Finame, written i)robably before the 
proposals of Ilerr Kiihn, his successor^ were made 
known. It is a severe criticism of the policy of the 
Government. 

TliiC I.ATK OiatMAN MINISTER OF FINANCE. 

He heidns l)\' explaining that since he has quitted 
office? he sees no reason why at so important a moment 
he should not be able to express bis opinions candidly 
without doing harm to anyone. While he was in office 
he had made it his concern to endeavour to place on a 
sound basis the Imperial finances, and though he had 
not quite completed this work, he felt himself com- 


coiild have been completed in 1912, and just for this 
very reason it would have been well to hesitate before 
interfering with the revenue of this year for additionlil 
outlay on armaments. In 1913 the Treasury, he con¬ 
tinues, will need an extra sum equal to about nine 
millions sterling, and in 1914 a sura equal to ten 
millions sterling. He does not see how the money can 
be y^rocured from new' tuxes, so that the Government 
will 1)0 compelled to borrow, and the finances will fall 
back into the old muddle. 

He discusses the possible sources from which new 
revenue might be Qbtained, and concludes that, after 
all, the inheritance duties may yet have to be passed. 

A French View of the Crisis of 1911. 

A second article on the finances of Germany appears 
in the mid-May number of the Revue de Paris, but the 
writer, M. Leon Poinsard, confines himself to the crisis 
in the autumn of 1911, showing the serious extent of 
the eilects of it, though it was onl\' of short duration. 



“My Iniperiiil thanks, O KreUke, to you and to your officials 
for llic fine ,surplus you give me.’’ 


“ Father, can you not buy for us, out of the Imperial thanks, 
something to eat ?” 


pelled to retire ow'ing to the refusal of the Go^Trnmcnts 
of the (confederate States to sanction the inheritance 
duties, whieh would havt? suy^i^lietl him wdth some of 
the wherewithal to meet the expenditure entailed by 
the increase in the navy desired by Admiral 'I'irpitz. 

A DECADE OF DEHTS. 

||. lie passes in review the finances of the ICmpire from 
1900 onwards, and shows how the difficulties and 
experiences of the first decade of the present century 
should siiffi(?e to teach what methods to a\'oid in future. 
He lays down the principle that the undertakings of the 
Empire should not excccid its revenue. He describes the 
policy of this period as one of debts, culminating in 
1909-10 in a great loan, a wortliy cof)ing-stone for the 
debt which had l)eeii accumulating since 1900. He 
refers to the iinanr ia! reforms of 1^09, and |:)oints out 
what will be the ellect of the new armament ]3ro])osals 
t>i\ the soundness of Imyierial finance. E\'en without 
this new charge it seems anything but ('ertain that the 
work of establishing the finances on a solid footing 


The vast economic edifice constructed by the 
Germans in half a century, Ik; says, is suffering from 
the haste displayed by the builders. Tt has weak 
fjarts. 'Fhe crisis of 1911, for instance, was facilitated 
and aggravated by the lack of financial organisation 
in the country. One cause emyffiasised is the necessity 
of calling in foreign capital to develop the industries 
of the countrj;, and having to pay out of it the interest 
on this capital. This, he says, bring.s about a periodical 
draining of the money market. 

BLACK SATURDAY. 

When the panic occurred in September it was at 
first only partial, but it was at once found necessary 
for the keichsbank to intervene, not in favour of the 
Savings Banks alone. By September 8 the false news 
spread during the week had reached the most distant 
])arts of the Empire*, and the Kei(;hsbank's rhost ener¬ 
getic support was necessarN' to prevent disaster. And 
the cause of such a crisis ? Insecurity following a 
political agitation, imprudently and blindl)' provoked, 


















and kept up for many weeks by a Government too little 
concerned about forms and too sure of itself, by a 
Cliauvinist Press arro^^ant and tactless, and by unscru¬ 
pulous speculators. Since Germany must huAC capital 
to carry on her industries and markets lor her surplus 
production, it surely behoves her to practise a prudent 
t oreign Policy. What she has to do is to inspire abroad 
legitimate respect and entire confidence. 

PARALLELISMS BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

Ihe German Empire to-day, continues the writer, 
displays, a tendency the danger of which is certain. 
1 he .striking parallelism between her historical cvolii- 



Lustti^e J$tiltter,\ * [IJeilin. 

A Question of Funds, with the heads of the twins 
grown together. 


tion and that of France is remarkable. France has 
always been a few steps in advance of her neighbour, 
but Germanic nations have invariably followed in her 
path. They have achieved their intellectual movement, 
and it remains for them to develop their financial power 
and their politic'al concentration. Germany has natur¬ 
ally adopted the error of Imperial France, wdio wished 
to exercise an impossible and harmful hegemony over 
the interests of various States. The wealthier and 
more centralised France grew, the more was she domi¬ 
nated by that vain ambition born of the spirit of high 
civil and military bureaucracy, and spread throughout 
the nation by the university, the school, and the Press. 


Germany runs the risk lo-tla\' of s(?cing the new forces 
of her people eNploiUid for the ))crs<Mial glory of ati 
ambitious Emperor, as was the case with France and 
Napoleon. 1 ., or for a party iiiteresi, as was tlie case 
with France in 1870. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS IMPERATIVE. 

Put there is in Germany a formidable contradiction 
to be noted. On tlic one hand, the interests of lier 
material prosperity in full development counsel 
moderation and prudence. On the other, her liistoriral 
tendem V is driving her to [)olitical combinations, to 
armaments, and to interventions. It is the promoters 
of these tendencies who pretend somelimes ^to rcU'gate 
with disdain to the second place the care of mc.terial 
interests in order tha.1 what they rail nationid security 
shall prevail, aiul at other times invoke these same ; 
interests as a pretext to justify hazardous enterprises. ■ 

Assuredly, il the 1 ‘anpire was attacked it coil’d . 
defend itself with energy enough, l)iit a mere war of Ji 
ambition would lack the two necessary points of 
support popular o])inion and credit. England was 
right to try and induce (.Germany to ])rai'tisc a really 
peaceful policy l)y accepting the principle of a limitii- 
tion of armaments. > 


OKUMA ON TI'.RRITORIAL 
EXPANSION. 

'The OrienUd Review for Mav eontains a valnal.)le " 
paper by Count Okiima, one of the loreino.^i statesmen 
of Japan, on the policy of teiritorial expansion, 't he : 
('ounl says : - 

'J'hcrc is no land on this carllj llail has no( an The | 

world is inappial out ; .and t'vt.ri if wc ja}unit'si* desired to | 
expand leiritorially ihoiv is jio teirilory lo ho j*it:ke<l up. The 
ago (d' lorrilorial expansion is ]>nsl ; ainl lhal lajlicy is a dream 
of a eonfury or nioio ago. , 

T'riily has ihc tiino cvune when the iiicroaso <•/ a nation's 
j:)ovver is to he expocled from eooiuunic dcvt.doinnenl only and /jil 
not from territorial (‘xpansion. Sleani and olectiicity have : 
bcefi rapiilly tlocreasing the dislanee hotwaarn difierent eounlries, 
so lhal the worhl can 1)0 said to have hecome ten limes smaller 
than a century ago. When ihe l.'anama ( anal is opened three 
years hence the world will jicrhaps he in a sense smallei than; 
the Ja])an of thf‘ feudal age, Economically speaking, llie wcjrld: 
is now eomparahle to a single Slate, and to speak of Ieriilories 
is to ignoie the }>rogress of the limes, 'rerrilorial expansion h '-M 
a dream. Its lime is gone, and peace has come upon the 

I'he progress of ja^aoe must uUimalely result in ciis.ariiiiw?f| 
liienl. The condition isf armed peace as at present kept by 
Powers compels them to keej) up the slrenglh of their anna* S 
incnis at a cost beyond their hnancial capacity, this eondiiion IS 
giving rise to the high cost of living and the growth of ^ 
Socialism. For these very leasons the nations desire the 

reduction of armaments, and are trying to find some way to 
peacefully dispose of international disputes, the Hague Confer- 
cure being one of the results of such efforts. At the second i 
conference at the Hague, Russia proposed disarmament, the :x; 
proposal being defeated through the opposition of other 
ambitious Powers; but the reduction of armaments will not be •: 
impossible if the movement he started by two or lhrc(‘ of the i 
strongest Powers. The second Hague Conference achicveii i 
more results than the first, and I have great hopes for the ^ 
third. 
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ISOLATION OR ‘ENTANGLICMENT.’ 

At a lime when enlentes are the order of the day, and 
the suggestion is even maiU? that tliey might be 
deepened into allianees, it is well to have such a paper 
as that contributed under the abov^ title by “ Demo¬ 
critus ” to the Forinightly Review. It is a very thought¬ 
ful challenge to the f)resu|){)osilions of our present 
foreign policy. The writer laments that we have aban¬ 
doned the impri‘gn;d>le j)osition of isolation for the 
entanglement of nUcnlcs, He says :— 

.Krigliind w.as iiiip(*r(url)C(l wliilo (jeriiuiny founded a Colonial 
Dominion, and t’lance added liundnais of tlioiisaiids of sf|uar(i 
miles lo lier (wersea possessions. Last yoar we wore, it seems, 
ready to i^o to war to |>revent Germany acfiuiriiig a mud-hole in 
Morocco and a sec(»nd-iate port on the Conj^o coast. In the 
'eighties and ’nineties we could allow Gormaiy t>:> estahiish 
herself in ICast Africa, in the Caincroons and T'ogoland, in 
Damaralanfl, and in China, and France to paint a huge area 
with her colours on the map of North-West Africa and in 
Further India. We were even willing to Jel Russia gel down 
to the open waters of the I’acific if she could. rile policy of 
bottling up great I’owers had not then been adopteil. 

Thus, unhampered by damaging obligations, and dependent 
on no embarrassed and reluctant associates, wo could act freely 
and promptly whenever any of our rights were inva<lctl. We 
had no allies lo consult, \vc had no elaborate calculations of the 
Eurojit^an balance to make. Wc choose our own arena for the 
conlUcl, and that is the sea, wliere vve figlit lo win. C’onniare 
the iraiujuillily with which we regarded French animosity in the 
’nineties witli tlie nervous anxiety with which wc have been 
watching Germany during the past seven years. Ihit, in truth, 
there is reason hir our “ juinpiness.” I'latiee, as I have saitl, 
could not really hurt us, (Germany can ; not so much because 
Mhe has been stieiigthened by her licet, but because we have 
been wcakene<l by our alliances. 

Even granting the extreme 'IVutopholH' position, the 
writer asks, What do we gain by the policy of Conti¬ 
nental alliances, by Lord Lansdowne’s and Sir Edward 
Grey’s departure from the system of l-ord Salisbury ?— 
“ So long as we remain in isolation we are ‘ on velvet.’ 
While site has to reckon with us alone, Germany is 
helpless. She could not gel at us. 'I hat l)eing the situa¬ 
tion, Germany could not afford to (juarrcl with us.” 
Instead of gain, the writer evidently thinks that we 
have suffered damage through our alliances. He says :— 

Our alliance with Japan enabled that Power to achieve its 
defeat of Russia, secure from interference, and to establish 
itself on the mainland of Asia. Our (virtual) alliance with 
France has placed the Ki‘]ndjlie in possession of another great 
dominion in Africa; our alliance with Russia, it seems, is to 
ve the way for a Muscovite absorption of Persia. Rut what 
ve vve gained by it all V How is Britain the better, the 
richer, or the stronger for these acijuisilions and annexation!; 
oUtained by olheis with our assistance and encouragement? 

To us, as the rulers tjf 300 million Asiatics, tlie Awakening 
of Asia has Inoughi no advantage; we have no reason to 
rejoice in the delcat of a white and Clirislian Power by an 
Oriental people. Tlie victorious campxiign of japan, which 
Lord Lansdowne must have anticipated and desired when he 
agreed to the Treaty, has been of no profit to us. We are none 
the belter because Russia, definitely cut off from access to the 
icc-free harbours of the Pacific, has a more impelling motive 
than ever to force her w'ay down lo the open waters of the 
V Persian Gulf. 

The writer thinks that it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that with France as an ally we are in a 
worse position than with France neutral. Had we with 


France fought Germany over Morocco, we could not, 
with our small army, have saved France from defeat 
at the hands of the overwhelming German forces. It 
was this knowledge which kept the French from 
pressing the Morocco dispute to a rupture. 

i’hen, loo, ” If we had gone to war with Germany in 
the summer of 1911, it would have been on grounds 
which were absolutely unknown, and which were never 
avowed to Parliament and the constituencies. The 
net result of all is that France has gained Morocco and 
Germany has gained a large slice of the French C-ongo, 
while Italy is compensating herstdf by endeavouring to 
seize 'fripoli. We have obtained nothing except dan¬ 
gerous friction with Germany, a network of entangling 
engiigements, a constant sense of insecurity and uncer¬ 
tainty, and a portentous expansion of armaments.” 
” Democritus ” advises us to withdraw from the orbit 
of Gontinental commitments and concentrate on our 
Imperial and domestic tasks. 

In the same magazine Democritus ” will find in 
another paper a ground for his contention. For Captain 
Battine, asking how to postpont! an Anglo-German 
\var, answers, ” By mobilising from 250,000 to 300,000 
British troops for Europ(ja.n service.” For a naval 
power without land forces, he says, goes the way of 
'iVre and (iirthage, Holland and Venire. 


THE JAPANESE AND SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS. 

iiiK Round Table for June, in its interesting quar¬ 
terly survey of tlie British Empire,discusses the advance 
of the Japanese in the Pacific. A new Japanese steam¬ 
ship service is to be established from one of the 
Japanese ports or from Singapore, to open up a 
trade with the South Sea Islands. According to one 
informant: - 

I :panesc schooners regularly visited outlying islands, from 
which they gathered bird skins and anything else of value. 
Their plan was, wdien they caini; lo an uninhabited island, to 
leave a few members of their crew there to collect the jiroducls 
of the place, and to call back for them in two or three months’ 
time. 

The American, Dr. Dorsey^ has also reported ;— 

1 know' alst» from personal experience that every ship that 
comes south to practically any of the islands of the Northern 
racific brings with it one or lw(.#, or perhaps more, Japanese. 
And they arc not poor, ignorant, uneducated Japanese. It is 
almost safe to say that there are no Japanese of this type. The 
men w ho are coming south are clever men, many of them skilled 
tradesmen, many of them university men, pretty well all of them 
soldiers who fought in the Russo-Japanese w^ar. I know that 
in the Admiralty Islands, for in.stance, there is a Japanese who 
is quite a little rajah in his way. lie hc^ his steam launch and 
his little fleet, and he flits about from island to island just as 
though he were the Governor. 

There can be no doubt about it that one of Japan’s ideals is 
to gain sway over the trade of the I’acific. That is a very 
laudable ambition, and vve cannot object lo it. Australia cannot 
object to it either. The only attitude that she can adopt is to 
keep awake to see that no other end is in view^, and, anyhow, 
to prevent Japan from grabbing all the trade. 





A CANDID GERMAN ON THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 

That Germany resented deeph' the assumption In 
the United Stales of the overlordship of tlie American 
continent is news, but in the Graizbotcn we find 
an articulate protest from Ihe ]>en of Dr. Herbert 
von Dirksen-Ifonn. 'I'his writer thinks that tlie Monroe 
doc'trine is founded upon ihe eatclnvord, “ -Xinerica 
for tlie Americans ; and declares that men use such 
catchwords without thinkin<^, and “ easily succeed in 
hypnotising ioreigners and hindering them from testing 
tlie grounds on which claims are made.^’ “ No |)eopl(‘ 
have gone to sucfi extremes in the use of jiolitical caU h- 
words as tlie people ol the riiited States in the almost 



}*iscfLictto.\ I l uiiH. 

Germany’s New Suit. 


German Jingo : “ LJnelo Sam lias no more riglil to these 
dollies than 1 have ! 

hundred - year - old phrase, ‘ America for the 
Americans.’ ” 

I’his outspoken apostle of German aspiratiims and 
hopes does not minee matters in dealing with America 
and her claims 

“By what right,” he asks, “does v\mcrica attempt to cheek 
the strongest expansion policy of all other nations of tlie earth ? 
Is it because of over-population in the regions w here exjiansion 
is iitlcnipted ? Is it because the United Stales has seized lor 
itself new outlets for the settlement of its people ? By what 
right does the United Stales fall upon weaker peoples amt turn 
into colonies regions wdtii which it has neither trade nor 
geographical relations? By what right does it hinder oilier 
great Powers from treating with the independent slates of 
South America ? To all these (picslions the stereotyped 
answer is returned: ‘America- for the Americans.* The 
questioner is <»f course nonplussed, remembers the Monroe 
clocirine, and admits the claim based on such an inexpugnable 
foundation.” 


The Monroe doctrine, “ tlie sacred jialladiiim of the 
American .nation,” be declares, is 

not a revelation sent from heaven, not tlie outv:ome t>f tlu 
tlivine ins|.>iration oi a ptojdiel ; it is not svunetliing decided by 
riernal jusiice, eternal truth, anything etcinally inviulabRx No, 
it is simply a hnward inovr on lln.“ jiolilical ehesslioard, a 
reactive measure following a long series of political and diplo¬ 
matic advances. . , . 

“America for the Americans ” must mean “AVe allow no 
inlei fejeiice of foreigners in America, (ven as we do not inler- 
leie in the aflairs of foreign eountries.’' And yet the phrase 
can Jiardly carry this meaning. If America belongs to the 
Americans, just as (jcrinany be]<.>ngs to the (iermans and 
Ungland to the Kngjish, lh<* matter woidti be simple 
enough, for no iiide|)eiiden(, seJf-iesjHcting nation tolerates 
foreign inlerferenre in its aliairs, nor WA>uId any prudent, com- 
pi'tfiii statesman think of alleinjiting sin h interfercrce. That 
\v<uiJd be to violate, the very I'oiindaiirni ol inleinational hw. 

Alter explaining that the United Slates is doing in 
South and ( entral Arnerii’a what the Monroe doctrine 
forbids other nations to do, the writer proceeds to 
encourage the lairopdan Ihiwers to " u]i and at them I 

It is clear that tin* Kuo>|n’aii Towers have leally no need to 
consider themselvi's lioiind to obey the dictates of tliis American 
wliiin, whicli they can oidy inlt riuct as a bill foi tin* exteiisicn 
(»f America’s own lia<h*. . . . 'Dn- must imjnutanl <pieslioii for 
(b’linaiis to deckle is a practical one. Germans must take 
advantage id' the ni*g:ilive side of tlur Monroe doctrine, which 
leads to the conclusion that neither bluH nor p'tdtaision can 
exercise compulsion over them. I'.very move o! the adversary 
should lead them to take a rirnna position. It is important 
that we stand up against this AnglO'Saxoji Republic which 
wraps it.sell round in a manth?. 

It must l)e reei.>gnise‘l lliat a linn auit sejf-pos.se.s.sed policy 
must be ado|)lid towards the United Slates on account of its 
Monroe doelrine. It slioulil lu.* earrie<l out even if the 
Auiericans did not shrink from war. But it is to be remarked 
that it would appear to be very qmsfionalde whether the 
Americans are in a condition to >.uppcut their words by deeds— 
“to back llieir u[)inion,” if we may use their own jargon in 
expres.sing tin? lliought. Jn (act, there exists a well-grounded 
suspicion ihai tliey liave their liands ful! in the i»iuleetion of 
two oceans. 'I’hat America’s army of icjo.fxx) men could not 
cut a j)arii( nlnrly disiingiiislied figme in a seiious war is clear. 
Kven the American J'leet fails lo make a very imposing impres* 
sion. From all these cunsiderations we ex|Jiess the wish that 
(iermany will no li.mger sutler herself as hitherto lo bo dazzled 
by the commercial pfovei of the United Stales upon wliich that' 
country bases such high claims, and llial oui Govenmicnt will- 
return any attacks made not only in the domain of politics, but 
also of trade. 

W’l* hopt; that thc.sv views arc chily appret'.iatcd on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and will be taken as yet- 
one lurther prool of Gta inan di-sire for peace ! 

'riiE prinei])al artic les in the Oxford and CamSridf^- 
Review are a long pa])tM‘ by Mr. F. E. Smitli on the? 
Home Ride [iill, and a vehement denunciation of free* 
masonry by Flavien Jfrenier, secretary lo the French 
anti-Masonie League, as es.sentiall\' anti-religions and 
responsible for the French Revolution and all its 
attendant horrors. “ It was freemasonry that made 
the Revolution. It organised the bloody' hecatombs 
of the Triliunal, the wholesale shootings at 'I'oulon. It 
substituted for the ceremonies of religion the festivities 
of the goddess Reason.” 




AN( i rX)-(^ K KM AN K Ef/A'riOxNS. 


1$ THE (iKRMAN OOVEKNMKNT ICNTIKI liY lO lIl.AME? 

“ Yks/’ is l]uj uah(:*siL;iiinL» answer I'olilirns 
in Uuj /*V/m'(,^A//y/v*<?77/x7t’’ lor June. Writin.u (^n Uaron 
Marschall and Anglo-German diilei(Ma'(‘s, 'MVilitii-iis ” 
puts the case tlnis :. 

Great JJriliiin*s principal aim is In mainiaiii lur naval 
BUpreniUcy, the loss of which v\t)uld < iHlanj;cr her nalional 
l^adsterice and hrin^i^ ahoni the fall of ihc Jiritish Empire, 
^Germany’s princiji.d nim is to destroy thal iiav.il :aiprcmacy 
^hich is indisf'HMisahlc for (he st.'curily of motherland and 
Empire. As ihini;.'. arc at the jncsenl moment the policies of 
dermaiiy and of (.Ireal 15 i it.iin aif; irreconcilable, and all attempts 
tc>.reconcile them musi l»e hojicle^s. The ;»reate,sl exertions of 
j^nron von Maischall must necessarily fail to improve Annlo- 
German rehitioiis. I'lieir iiJi|)rovement can be ctt’ecled ooly in 
Berlin. It can be effecicil only when <)ermany abandons her 
fttUnvipt to oust Groat liritain from her position in the worlrl 
^hicli she has con(|uered for herself by centiiiies of war and 
of worh. 

Every liiitish attempt to arrive at a settlement with Gtrrmany 
[eti merely to a freslji anti liritish canijuiini of vitiipeialion, for 
apthing would have been more unwelcome to the German 
Sovernmeiu than an Anglo-German recoiicili.Uion. 


' The writer then ipiotes from ii pmnplilcl which 
appeared soon after ilaldano's dc})artiire from licrlin. 
It is tlioroughly represent;itive, he says., of a large 
[lumber of anti llrit'sh pamphlets which luive hi'cii 
Recently published. 'The identical argiirnents and lads 
irc pul)lislicd simullan(‘oiisly in orher anti ■ British 
aaniphlets. As J\jlitieus ” says, “ 'J'he pitn:i[)hhrt 
depicts with diabolii*al skill and in t he most plausible 
(tltanner the liritisli naliou as the enemy of the human 
race, which deserves to lie held up to execration and 


iontempt ’’ : 

V Perusal ol tlie foregoing pages proves that neither tlic Ihitisli 
!>overnment and nation nor the Geiiiian nation is resjionsilile 
br the unsatisfactory relations existing between Great iJritain 
ind Germany. 'The responsibility for tlie strained relations 
SXisting between the two countries is solely due to the German 
.fOVcrmnenl, which has deliberately croalejl the present |)osiliuP. 
The German Gov<‘rnmc‘nt h.is cmldtlered Anglo-German rela- 
ipns and brought the two n.itions to the brink of war by trying 
ip destroy (ireat Hritain’s naval su|:iremacy and by engaging 
Jpon a campaign of calumny and vilificalioii which is probably 
ioparalleled in liistory. G(*rmany’ cannot in reason expect an 
jnprovemenl in Anglo-(. 5 erman lelalions as long as she conlimies 
policy of imdermining our naval i»osiiiv)n'and besmirching 
‘Character, ;ind Haron .Marschall can l)e;sL work for 
Rl and lasting improvemenl by reporting in this sense to 
rlin. • 

|;; Gkrmanv's Anti-cultural Policy. 

Dilluii ill the Contetnpomry Review a(Iv(>eiites 
intcniiitioiuLl tigrecment checking the ruinous 
growth of iirniiimcnls, whu'h would enable each ('oiinlry 
10 set social nitjeds at the head of its life. ]^or this 
priru‘ipa.l people's of Europe are ripe, l)iit the 
^periment has lieen \etoed by the champions of 
mlitarism. He sun s ; 

,'.Gpfntany, who seems incurably billon with the militarist 
^nia, has again given the. signal for augmenting the tempo of 
ariuaiuont race, and a now era oi anii-culiural expenditure 


has accordingly begun. Pbr a single nation is .able to compel 
every other nation to lax its people juore heavily. 

It is the old story : the ITess inaugurates a campaign of lies 
forWhat is regarded as a patii<3lio end. Some members of the 
(iovernmont inspire or encourage the Press ; the German nation 
is wrought to the highest pitch of anger against England, and 
the “bendicial” measure of precaution i.s passed. The 
Ghancellor is sorry that the steam to drive the engine to such a 
desiralile goal should have been obtained by burning valuable 
ethical assets, but none the less he is pleased with the outcome. 
That the newspapers wliich rendered yeoman’s service in this 
campaign were inspired by the Marine Ministry is an open 
secret. Tlie two Ministers, however, appear to be colleagues, 
but nothing more. Spenlow and Jorkins : tlie one talks, the 
other acts, and both labour together for the same end. For 
Germany’s defence, therefore, the reinforcement of her army 


The Peace-Marshall. 


[Berlin. 


With such a friend of Dreadnoughts surely the cousins will be 
on better lernis with each other. 


and navy i'^ not needed. Indeed, no solid grounds can be 
alle.ged in favour of it. Germany must require it for unavowed 
]Hirposes of lu^r own. That object may be expressed by a single 
word, “hegemony.’^ 

UKRMAN DKSIUNS ON PORTUGAL. 

Dr. Dillon reports that Dr. Karl Peters, writing in 
the Tag, states that England’s assent to the expansion 
of Germany at the cost ol Portugal is almost a condition 
sine qua non of an understanding. “ In plain English, 
the two nations can be friends if Great Britain will 
deliver up her weak ally to be swallowed whole. We 
arc to asstmt to Germany’s incorportiting the oversea 
posstjssions of Portugal. 'That is all. Robbery and * 
jobbery will bring us together—r::r a time, at least.’’ 







OUTLOOK IN TURKEY IIOPEITJL. 

Sir Edwin Pkaks writes in the June Conte/n/Kfrary 
on the situation in 'rurkev. He by no means overlooks 
the darker side, but his conclusions are, on the whole, 
hopeful. He mentions that he met Mr. Stead in 
Constantinople, who candidly confessed that having 
liad an inner view of the situation, he had changed his 
opinion and had become optimist. Mr. Stead described 
Jahid Bey, the editor of the Tanin, as a man quite 
after my own heart.’’ 

YOUNG TURKS TAUGHT BY RKSPONSIBIUTY. 

In spite of the errors and misdeeds of ^he \'oung 
Turks, Sir Edwin insists they arc a great irnjirovement 
upon their predecessors. The Committee has made its 
greatest failure in Alacedonia. If the (.ommitteeV 
recommendations are .sent and followed up by practical 
measures, there may be hope that Turkey can retain 
Macedonia. Its opposition constitutes a very serious 
danger for the Government. He grants, too, that the 
courts of justices arc just as corrupt as ever, but:— 

I prefer to .ask—.arc there no hopeful .signs ? My :in.s\ver is in 
the afTinnative. They have cfi'ecled iiuicli nnproveinera and 
desire to elfect more. A specially hopeful sign is that the men 
who have governed the coiinlry during nearly four years confess 
frankly that they have made l>lnnders, Kesponsihilily h.as had 
its effect on them. 'Miey are losing, or have lost, much of their 
C'liauvinism. Some of their wildest and mo.st unreasonable 
projects nolably lhat of Turkefying the country—cease to be 
s]ioken of, l iie absolutely fearless discussions in the t’harnbcr 
of Deputies have had an excellent effect. No eflbris of the parly 
in power, or of reactionaries, succeeded in stoi>ping the exposure 
of abuses. The deputies on both side were in deadly earnest. 

IMPROVKMKNT W^ROUGHT BY RAILWAYS. 

A liope has dawned on the Turkish peasantry 
throughout Anatolia. In general, Sir Edwin reports 
that the construction of railway.s is going steadily 
forward, Now that the railway has come to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the 'I'urkisli peasant, lie has begun to 
cultivate four fields instead of two, tlie product* of the 
added two being now sent to market at a profit. 
Throughout the length of the new lines the same story 
i.s heard. New lands are being broken up for cultiva¬ 
tion, lYeedom of travel was granted by Young Turko>’ 
immediately after the revolution. Sir Edwin reports 
that he has heard more said in fa\ our of the abolition 
of the local passport than of any other advantage that 
has been conferred upon the peofile. The consequent 
education of travel has had its effect upon the people. 

ADVANCE IN OTHER DIRECTIONS. 

The distressing ho.stility between the Greeks and the 
Bulgarians has greatly diminished. The improvement 
in the condition of Turkish women i.s crontinued. As 
to the enormously increased efficiency of the Turkish 
troops, no one who has seen their development during 
the last four years can have any doubt. The intro¬ 
duction of Christians among them has so far worked 
well. Sir Edwin says :—“ My conclusion, in reference 
to the progress of Turkey, is that, all things considered, 
she has made as much progress .since July, igo8, as 
ought reasonaI)ly to have been expected.” He objects 
to the criticism of the alleged secret character of the 


('ominitli^e of Union ;md l*rugic: " I'Ih* ( ommiHec 

keeps its secrets largely lyv telling fla m to everybody.” 

^rHE CROATIAN PROBLEM. 

Mr. R. \ V , Seton‘W atson writes in the Con- 
irmporary Revieio on Hungary and the Southern Slavs. ^ 
His paper is one long indictment of the tyrannous 
and uneonslilutional and eventually impossilile attitude ; 
of Hungar\’ to Croatia. The result has Ijeen a great 
impetus for ilie movement in laxoiir of Croato-Serb ; 
unit)*:— i 

Tin rc is a j^rowimLi: feeling of solidarity belwei'ii the various . 
provinces of the Skvvonie .Siailli. lii iSS l when lln^ Constilu- 
tion was last suspended, t'roalia. was isolnlod .in;l friiaid; y 
to-day Dalmati:!, Isliia, atid r.osnia legard her cause as their ^ 
own, and are no longer a negligible ipiantily in the counsels of 
the Monarchy. 

If Austria had any slalesni.an worthy of tljc n.anie, he would 
not lie slow to take advantage of this intolerable situation, and 
by guiiling the national movennail among the Southern Slavs . 
into Austrian channels, would s<rk to promote Ilabslmrg in¬ 
fluence and prestige in the Balkans. Jhit so long as there* is no 
sign of such a man, it still lii.s in the j)ower of the Magyars, 
even .at tlie eleventh liour, to retrieve the siination. The intio- 
(lueiionof universal suffrage in 11 iingaiy would purge Barliainont 
of its most Chauvinist elements, and l>y bieaking (ho power of 
the }>iesent oligarehy, would pave the way loan understanding V" 
with the nationalities and wiiJi Cn>atia. 'J’he insane ]>oi‘ey of 1 ^- 
forcible .Magyarisalion would have to Im* abandoned, and the ' 
L.iw of Nationalities would have to be enforces I ; inil the 
hegemony of the Alagyar race, so far fium bciiig desireiyecl liy ■ 
such a change, Jiiiglil In-eslaldisht'd on surer foimdaiions than . 
ever. It is to be. feared that refonn will come loo late, and 
that the leadership will have passed to oilier hanils Ilian tlio.se 

of Hungary. <Jne thing alone is certain.tli.at the jiresent 

situation i.s imlcnable, and that the intiodiution of electoral 
refonn in Hungary is, in tin? long run, as inevitable a-> the 
achievement of Croato-Serb Unity, 

TENNYSON AND THE (HKL. 

Edward \\ iivmj*er ns I Knew Him ” is Hu* title 
of nn interesting pnper in the Siyand b)' Coulson 
Kerimhan. Uliymper tells this story of 'J enny.son :— 

At a garden-]>ariy a rather gushing young g.ii l went up to the ■ ?[ 
ho.stess and said, “ (.)li, is that really, as 1 am (old, J.ord. 
Tennyson sitting lliere by himself smoking on that rustic .seat?” 7 :^ 

“ \'es, my dear, that is he,’^ was llie reply. 

“ Oil, I should .so like to meet him. Do introduce me,” said : o 
tlie girl. 

“ Lord T'eiiny.sori,” saiil the hosie.-.s, when the two had walked -r 
together to the seat when* the [.aureate was smoking, “ this is C; 

Miss B-, daughter ol an «dd Jriend of mine, who is 

very anxious to have the honour of saying, * How do you do 
to you.” 

“ How (Byoii do ? ” resiionded 'rennyson gruHly, and .scarcely 
looking up. : % 

Seating herself lieside him, the girl iittenipled awkwardly to 
carry on .some sort of conversation, i.iUt as all she got in reply 
was an occasional ‘^llumpli!” or else stony silence, she lost V 
her nerve and began, schoolgirl-wise, to wriggle and to fidget in 
her seat. 

Then the great man spoke. “ You Ye like the rest of th(;m,” 
he griinlod. “ You’re laced too tightly, I can hear your slays 
creak.” 

Aba-shed and cmbarras.sed, the girl withdrew. T.ater in the 
afternoon'Tennyson came behind her and, laying a hand on 
her shoulder, said kindly, “I was wrong just now, young lady. 

It wasn’t your stays I heard creaking, but m'y braces. They’re 
hitched up loo tightly. Sorry.” And he lounged away. 
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'I'llE MOSLEM PERIL: 

What Itai.y's Action Mav LJkino Upon hie Worml 

Amkkn Kiiiani, ;i nativt* ot Syria, hut Aiiu-ricim hv 
i‘.duaition, writes in the lunnni lor MiJ\- on the ('risis 
of Islam. Ho s|)(:aks ol the .Moslem world as “ a 
nation ■’ of 250 million souls^ more than ono-hall of 
which is imdor Uhri'.tian nilo. hut is struggling to 
shako off its f(‘ttors. Ho docl.iros that:— 

'rhf* nation of lO.nn (.an pnl in lliL* riclil oiio ^aml fi half 
million drillol soUiicis in addition (o two or llirco million 
fijrlainf/ ink'll from tin* lisinj.; trilx.'s. And llicsi* Miisloms arc 
drilled inid (rained and kef)! in active service by luiro|X‘—by 
l‘'iMnc(‘, loitdand, c iennany and Russia--to maintain j^eacc in 
iVieir Mohammedan po.ssessions. lint the day \s soon coming 
when Un: RnropiMn oliioers o( llmse Mohammedan regiments 
will not be obr yed ; w hen in Algeria, in Morocco, in Tuni.s, in 
Egypt, in Tnilia, in l!'.asi Africa, in Central Asia, tlie Miislem 
regiments will folh»\\ the green llag of liie Rrophel, the /lag of 
the hetrding rio commanilmenl. but the commandment of 

A.llali as set d(.>\vn in Viie IJoly Rook. Indeed, a woril from 
SheiUirul-l'^lam in (\)nslanlinople, or even from the Multi of 
Egypt, can light the scdgivs of revolt in every Eiirupo-Miislem 
army in Africa and Asia, ('onsider that in Egypt alone there 
are twenty tliou-iand Riilisli-diilleil Miislem soldiers. 

THE TURKS NO I.oNUrER I K.ADINR ISLAM. 

l.lc says ]‘Airt)p(‘;m iiggrcssiou htis nlwiivs heljuTl the 
spreiid of Isliiru, and mov it is " goading it to a jihad 
the like of. vN liit h the wniid Tnii>' not have seen sinct* 
the ('rusados.'’ riie present war lias given proof of 
the rise of tlie AraiiSj of the awakening t>f the black 
races of Africa, and of the tighling slrength of l)oth. 
The writer is no lover of liut 'I'urks. He say.s they are 
rapidly Ix'coming a ncgVigihle (juantity in the struggle. 
1'hcy are iheniselves apprehensive of |)an~lsla,mistn. 
The one great riirk that could initiate the niovenient 
is the e.\ Sultan, 'rhey lack the stamina and the 
dynamic moral forct^ wliich is the supreme Jaa tor. 
Their leaders are to a great extent sceptics and 
atheists. 

RKNAIS.SANCK OR jlllAO ? 

Rut the fre(;-thinking Mohiimmedans of Syria and 
Egypt have realised that a, political revolution not 
preceded hy a spiritual one must nei essarily rnist'arry. 
It depends partly 011 Europe whether (slain shall 
become again one ot the civilising forces of the world, 
or whether all religions and moral reforms shall l)C 
Trustrated and a holy war i)roclaimc‘d : - 

For the Mohammedan world to-day is in llie clutches of that 
passion which excludes all otbcis—that passion of hinaticism 
which I0uro]>e, by its criminal acquisitivcne.ss and broken pledges, 
is fanning to a toiiflagratu>n, and on which the Turks must look 
with the cowardly heart of one who would iiigratialc himself 
with both jiarlics. 

What Islam i.s losing on the borders of Europe; it is 
gaining in Africa and Uentral Asia. “ W 1 k> knows 
what might arise“- a new Empire of Islam, or perhaps 
a Mohammedan Republic.'' 'Uhe transfer of the 
Khalifate, which would work the ruin of the J urks, 
might be c/Tected. ' The Khalil in Mecca, say, like 
the Pope in RomCj, and the greatest reform in Islam 


will have been accomplished." The two opposing 
voii'cs of two re-awakenings now heard in Islam are 
the voice ot a renaissance and the voice of a jihad, 
“ I'he \()ice of tht; renaissanee is now l)eing drowned 
ill the cries of the monst(T of fanaticism which the 
criminal .Tccjuisitivene.s.s of Europe i.s provoking, 
goading to criminal violence, and on Europe shall be 
the guilt which centuries of righteousne.s.s cannot wash 
away." 


THE KING’S DEPUTY AT DELHI. 

Mr. Saint Niual Sin(;h describes in Naslis for 
junc the picturestiue personality whom he calls 

.Britain’s pet Indian protege ,Hayat Khan. 'Pen 
\'c‘ars ago he; was unknown, just a gay j'oiing fellow 
and a large; landowner possessing about .50,000 acres 
in his own right. He held an honorary commission in 
tlu; King’s Own 'J'iwana Lancers. Me; is devoted to the 
liritish Dominion, and has fought for the Union Jack 
valiantly in the destats of Somaliland. He always 
defends the British polii-y ia the Viceroy’s Council. 
He has now all eves in India riveted upon him. The 
position at the' Delhi Durbar (oveted by tlie natives 
was that of the King's Deput)-Herald, wliose duty it 
was to read the Imperial proclamation in Urdu. Hayat 
Khan got the post without asking. His language is as 
picturesque as his costume. He speaks JOnglish fluently , 
but it is an English of his own. He is regarded by 
edueated Indians ;i.s a heretic, but tlie great mass of 
the |;)Cople pa\' great attention to his views. 


CAN AD vs NOMINAI’ED SENATE. 

riiK Round Tahle for June describes the consti- 
lutioiial conflict going on in Canada between the Upper 
and Lower ILiuses. The experiment of a nominated 
Senate l> interesting, in vi(;vv of tlu; proposal to adopt 
it for Ireland. It aiipears that during the whole history 
of th(‘ (ainadian (aHifederation only one Senator has 
been ( hosen who was not in lu tiial political sympathy 
with the appointing Government. Only Lilicrals were 
nominated by the Liberal Government in office from 
1873 to 1878 ; only Conservatives, wilh the exception 
mentioned, by the Conservative administration, 1878 
to 1896 ; only Liberals during the sixteen years of the 
Lauricr Government. With the vacancies filled in by 
Conservatives, there will still be a Liberal majority of 
sixUen in the Senate. Practically there has been 
single-cliJimbcr government ever siru'C Confederation, 
saw for a few years of petty warfare lietwcen the two 
Houses. The Liberal majority in the Senate may 
vitally embarrass’ the Conservative majority in the 
Lower House. The writer refers to— 

Ihe element of comedy present in the immediate situation, as 
the whole Liberal press of Canada and the mass of the liberal 
politicians gave a very energirtic .support to the movement to 
destroy the veto of the House of J-ords in (Ireat Britain, and 
now find themselves ns energetically defending the exercise of 
the velo by a nominated Senate in Canada. 
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HOW A NEWSPAPER IS 
PRODUCED. 

By William T. Stkad. 

The GirVs Own Pafwr and Woman's Magazine 
publishes an article by Air. W. 'J'. Stead on how a news¬ 
paper is produced. This, says the editor, is jnobaldy 
one of the last things Mr. Stead wrote. She received 
it on April 4th, only a few days before the tragic 
voyage in the ill-fated Tilanic. 

THE FIRST ESSENTIAL. 

Air. Stead wrote :— 

Tile first step in tlu^ production of a newsiiaper is for a in.in 
to take a hatchet in his h:ind and go forth to fell a tree. Lor a 
newspaper to conic into lieing, the first essential is paper, and 
modern news paper is largely the product of woo«.l. Tlie 
material on which our journals arc printed was a living tree in 
Vhe forests of America or Scandinavi.i hut a few weeks before it 
jvns pressed into the service of journalism. Kvery wSunday, New 
York newspapers consume thousands of acres of fi.)rests. What 
they will do when in thirty years no trees are left standing in 
the United States does not yet appear. 

THE SEniNU. 

but if the first essential for the production of a 
newspaper lie paper, the second is news :— 

As the foundalion of the paper il.self is the wood-chopper’s 
hatchet, so the foundation of the news is the pencil of the 
reporter. Ih; is the fundamental man. Without him thelonlly 
editor, the hiilliaiit leavler-writor, would he merely inarticulate 
voices inaudilile in a vacuum. 'J'he reporter, the |.>enny-a-liner, 
the pickei up of unconsidered liiflcs, he alone is in<lispensalile. 
Ho is the Tommy Atkins of the profession. 

AUTOMA'I h: f UOIlUCTlON. 

A great deal of the work of producing a newspaper is .so 
systematised as to hecome almost automatic. Tlicre is a great 
sameness ahout the doings of mankind. The opening and 
closing of markets, Uie periodical meetings of local councils, 
the great racing fixtures of the year, recur with the regularity of 
the seasons. Three-fourths of the copy lliat streams into the 
.sub-editor’s office has been arranged for in advance, sometimes 
years in advance. 

Some years ago all the more important newspapers considered 
it necessary to send their own reporter to take down the words 
of every notable speaker. It was a great waste of men and 
money. Nowadays, if they send, their own man, he go«.;s to do 
special di scriptivo articles to accompany the more or less olticial 
text of the agency whose report is accepted by all the papers. 

If the greatest fool in the world determined to bring out a 
newspaper to-morrow, he need only pay cash down to a 
dozen recognised agencies, and he woulil find three-fourths 
of the material for next day’s paper fed into him by telegram 
and “flimsy ” without any more effort on his part than if he had 
put a penny in the slot and left the machine to do the rest. 

THE MAN IN THE SADDLE. 

The centre of a newspaper office is the sub-editor’s room. 
The editor is above the sub-editor no doubt, but the man in the 
saddle, the man in command, the man who makes the paper, is 
the news editor. 

It is he who foresees everything, arranges everything, dis¬ 
tributes the work to be done among the men who have to do it, 
and, when it is done, decides how much of it is worth print¬ 
ing, how it is to appear, and where. 

, The advertising pages are filled by the Imsiness side of the 
house. The advertising manager fills as much of the paper as 
he can, and leaves the residue to bo made up with news and 
reading matter. As it is the advertisements which enal)le a 
paper to pay its way, in the constant struggle between the two 


departments it is usuiilly the new.s s'ule that g<>cs (o the wall. 
The advertising manager daily grows mun: insistent and 
aggressive. 

“ IMCRSI^EUTIVK AND SCARE ITEADlNtiS.’' 

Of llic work of the news editor, ATr. Stead .sav.s the 
study ol the Jirt of journalistic pers[)ectiM; is fascinating 
and elusive, for the piTspiutiNe varies Iroin iioiir to 
hour, sometimes from minute to *minnle. Tie also 
speaks of the great art of scare lieading, the production 
of sensational titles in large print,-which is one of the 
most important in modern journalism. Tt lias some¬ 
what run to seed on tlie other side of the Atlantic. 
Air. Stead remarks in closing that hefon' a single item 
of telegraphic news in the paj.x'r reaches the eyes of 
the pulilic it has been read at lea^t nine times. 


TllR MvVKINd OF A BA1\ 

In th(‘ C a Ida in for June W. S!u‘|:»herd lTa<T*s the 
evolution of a liat from willow-tree to cricket field. 

lie says : in luist Anglia.in Kssi*x or in Norfolk- 

one ma\' oltc'Ti sc-c willows growing in hundreds along 
the l>anks of streams ami diU'hes, having lu'i'ii jilanted 
there, with the CNpress purpose of supplying the ancient 
game with liats."' 'i'he strong aversion lell towards 
knots is dcsiaibed as a fallacy. "JTe knotted piece 
frequenllv lias more dri\ ing power, drain iriarks are 
also mistakenly thought to be an indication of (juality. 
The willow-tree may lie used when it has grown to a 
diameter of about i 5 in. .helling taki‘S place in the 
winter, for the reason that the sap is down at this 
])eriod, 

THE HLADE. 

'The trunks arc trimmed and taken away to the 
factory, where they are cut into lengths apjiroximately 
the length of a. iiat l)lade. About 2oll». of timlier is 
cut away in the process of making a- blade 2lb. in. 
weight'rhe Idades are now stacked to season. 
They are left thus for about a year, wlien tlu; seasoning 
process will be complete. 'The next |)r()C(‘ss is to chisel 
them to pro])i‘T proportions, a very tedious branch of 
the work.” Tlie wood is then put into a press, which 
exerts a tremendous ])ressure upon I he liat. It has 
lu'cn known to squeeze as much as a cuplul of oil out 
of a bat .sent up for repair. 

THE HANDLE. 

Handles are all made on the same principle :— 

Light or less oblong strips of cane arc gkuMl togellier in the 
form of one large oblong, a strip of rubber liaving been 
previously affixed* between the two halves. The end is now 
cut to fit the splice, in which it is wedged and firmly glued with 
the best glue obtainable. Needless to say, the lilting must be 
of the most precise character. Not until tlie glue has safely set 
is the bat |jut into a lathe and the handle turned until it 
assumes the familiar round sliape. 

The finisher then, with his planes and chisels, models 
the shoulders and the “ swtdl,” which is the driving 
part of the bat, and is varied in position according to 
the personal taste of the batsman. 




; 'rJII*: “TITANIC” DISASTER. 

In tlie Fortnightly Review Mr. 'riiomas Harfly contri- 
biilcs lines on tlie loss of the Titanic, vmAvv the title of 
“ The (\)nverj;>eiu'e of the Twain.VVe select llirce of 
the eleven stanzas 

Wdl ! vvliili: w;is iasliioniii'; 

This ship ul swiflcst wing, 

TJic ImiiuinciU Wi’l iliixl siirs and in^^cs evorylhiin;, 

J*u p:in:d a sinislor Mate 
Tor her—so j;:iily j^rciU— 

A Shape of lar, fur I he tinu; far and diss».»cialc. 

'I’ill ll)(; S|.)inn<rr of the Years 

Said “Now 1 ” The whicli caeli hears, 

And onsmiiinalion conies, and jars two liemisplicres, 

SOMKONK Ol GllT TO IIaNG.'' 

In a strongly written article the editor ivf the 
Nautical Magazine arraigns the Board of 'I'rade’s 
Marine Department:— 

'^I'he Marine I)eparlnu:ni of llie Itoaid of Trade has betni 
hioright to tlu‘ bar f*l public opinion in regiird to tliis Jale 
terrible disaster. Unless ]>iiblie opinion keeps the nialter in 
view and vonlir.in s to agitate, only half measures will, as in past 
times, be adopted, and (his irresponsible Government Depart¬ 
ment will to sleep again, llicre is the crux! Who is 
lesponsibh: ? t \in responsibility be In ought liome to anyone ? 
Anti yet somivnc vu'^ht to hang. This is none too strong 
language. No one will be banged, no one, we presume, will 
lose liis i)osition ; but at least let us have reform. It is time 
this fan e was ended, and that a Hnanl of Trade really existed. 

'Pile Hoard of Tratle has no excuse. In 1894, and again in 
1906, th:it liotly td)tained frfaii HarliaineiU additions and 
revisions of the Mercliant Slilp[Mng Act, etc. 

Now, in 190b, the Marine i)epailinent had every oppt)rtunity 
to revise, or add to, the rules made eighteen years previously, 
but the only things <lone were to aj)j)ly lhc.se rules to fon:ign 
ships in certain ca.ses, and to eonipel an entry to be made in a 
ship’s official log when boat drill is praelisetl nr the life-saving 
appliances exainiiUMl ; but there was no compulsion to have any 
drill or examination at all; everything was, practically, Jell as 
in 1888. 

A SERIOUS INDICTMENT. 

Passenger steamers arc; surveyc'd by an engineer 
surveyor, even ir> such things as boats, coiniKisses, etc. 
Emigrant ships are .surveyed by a seaman, but there 
exist no definite orders that he shall .see any boats 
lowered, and wc are informed that in many cases no 
boat is lowered, and that one well-known steamship 
line is excused from any official boat drill at all.'*' Also 
“ the cliief provisions of the Emigration Act are more 
Uian sixty years old.’’ As to manning these huge 
vessels, we find that the emigration officer is ordered 
to proceed on a basis of the minimum cubic contents 
of boats and rafts, under which we presume that the 
Titanic only required, all told, forty-eight deck hands, 
this total including master and officers/^ 

The instructions do say that the emigration officer 
shall satisfy himself that the officers and men .shall be 
able to “ pull an oar.*' On the Titanic not even the 
A.JB/s were tested ! 

We hereby arraign the Hoard of Tr:ide. If ibis Marine 
Dtpariinent; is out of dale Jet it be swept away. If nautical 
Jien are too few on its councils, let more- seamen be given posts, 
md let them be decently pai l. At j>resenl wc understand that 
;he salary and prospects are not suflicienL to tempt men who 


are in good positions afloat. The late disaster calls loudly for 
rnore nautical men on the council of this department. 

There is another branch of this question, that of local excur¬ 
sion boats. These are never .surveyed by a nautical man. Some 
of these can be found, certified by an engineer to be fit to carry 
ijCXX) pa.sscngers, with only boat accommodation for forty! 
Away with this phantom Board of Trade, and give us someone 
responsible, in flesh and blood, who can be made to answer for 
such utter disregard of public Jives. At jwesent these matters 
arc in the hands of this Board of Trade, apparently quite 
irresponsible. Give us responsibility, and we shall see a change. 

Women’s Rights and Women First,’' 

The editor of the GirVs Own Paper is so carried 
awTiy by the chivalry that decreed “ Women first ” 
on board the sinking ship as to make it a weapon 
to cudgel the suffragists. That in supreme instance.s 
the best that is in manhood comes out is no argument 
against endeavours to level up the rest of life towards 
these rar(‘ altitudes. The whole of the mad scramble 
of modern competition in business is entirely opposed 
to the ethics of a sinking ship ; but that the ethics of 
the sinking ship are carried out in crucial emergencies 
is no reason why one should cease endeavours to 
mitigate the ordinary brutalities of commercial com¬ 
petition. The editor cries :— 

What of women’s riglits in a crisis of this sort ? What about 
equality when^ihere was a pitiful insufficiency of boats? What 
about man’s “unfairness” to women when things suddenly 
resolved themselves tlovvn to the bare question of a life for a life? 

Supposing men had taken w'omen at their word, and had 
placf;d them on an equality with themselves, wliere 'would those 
women have been in a liand-lo-hand struggle for the lifeboats ? 

A Rebuke to Arrogance and Levity. 

The Christian Staiesman for May cxpre.sses what 
has been, liowcver unjustifiably, a widely-cherished 
fe(;ling :— 

K\ct since the futile attempt, in the building of the tower of 
Babel, to gain the inasleiy ovc?r untou'^rd forces, men have 
l)cen vainly struggling to gain dominion, by iJie massing of 
their eri(?rgies, over the elements that seem to war against them, 
J^^sjieeially in these last days when science has made such 
mighty strides and has pul us in possession of knowledge which 
enables us to use as our servant.s most of the forces of Nature, 
has the i^ride of human society vaunted itself in vain boasts of 
liunian achievements. This pride sliows itself most conspicu¬ 
ously in departures from God and in defiance of His laws. 
Because of the discovery of the natural laws and processes by 
which God governs, men have confidently aflirmed that there is 
no God, but that these natural forces are accountable for all 
that exists and occurs. In their supposed mastery of these 
forces they have vainly imagined that there was no longer any 
need to fear God and keep His commandments. 

The excessive levity and frivolity by which human society is 
characterised is most solemnly rebuked by this event. Many of 
the first cabin passengers attended a banquet and a ball on that 
fateful Sabbath night. “ There was a gala time on the Titanic,'' 
says one report. It would seem that at least on shipboard, 
where there is no business to transact, no labour to perform, 
the Sabbath might be observed with some show of respect. 

Seamanship versus Dividends. 

Commander Carlyon Bellairs, R.N., writing in the 
Coniemporary on the Titanic disaster, laments that 
seamanship has been relegated to a back seat, and 
finance is allowed to control. He hopes that wireless 
apparatus will be made compulsory on all ships with 
a certain number of crew or passengers, with two 




operators and an apprentice in each ship, so that mes¬ 
sages can always be taken and sent. By means ot 
wireless, information as to the movement of icebergs 
might be communicated, without rigidly fixing the 
lanes of traffic. In djingerous waters the look-out 
should be doubled, and one out of two might use 
glasses. An apprentice system for seamen would secure 
more competent sailors. No seaman in solo authority 
would go twenty or twenty-two knots in hazy weather 
at night in a misty area strewn with icebergs. But 
seamanship has been dominated by finance. If some 
new type of engine, such as the Diesel motor, ]>roved 
its superiority over the turbine, it might easily lead to 
a recasting of designs facilitating sub-division into 
watertight compartmcmls. Ihis would be better than 
the somewhat doubtful provision of l>oats and rafts. 

W'ANTED—A BOARD OF TRANSPORT. 

'I'he writer thinks that it is time the Ih.Kird of M'rade 
ceased to control transport arrangements. He suggests 
a Board of 'J’ninsport, ot three or four experts, to walt:h 
and control transport questions on the large scale, even 
as the Road Board estaldislu^d by Mr. Idoyd George 
does on the small scale with the roads of the United 
Kingdom. 


ABOUT SIR p:rnest shackleton. 

Sir Henry Lucy, continuing his Sixty Years in 
the Wilderness in Cornhill for June, tells some inte¬ 
resting incidents about II. M. Stanley, Nansen, Sir 
Harry Johnston, Dr. Sven Hedin, and Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. Of the last he sa}\s ;— 

Sliacklclon told a pretty story illustrative of the daily life of 
the expedition, and of the sort of men who composed it. One 
day he .and his three officers, having finislicd their scanty meal, 
were hungrier than ever. As they trudged along through the 
soft snow, dragging their sledge, they agreed with each oilier 
that if they lived to reach home, and ever saw a hungry man or 
child flattening his nose against the window ot a cook-shop, 
they would take care that straightway he had a good square 
meal. 

Sir Henry then describes liow he found that the 
Antarctic expedition had been financed by members 
of Sir Ernest’s own and his wife’s family raising a loan 
of £20,000 : and the proceeds of his book, which was 
translated into nine languages, and w’as promising to 
beat the record of British liooks on the Continent, and 
the proceeds also of bis lecturing tour, went to defray 
this debt. The Australian Legislature voted £5^00, 
New' Zealand £1,000, and Shackleton was faced with a 
deficit of £14,000. Knowing the facts, Sir Henry 
published them in one of the London papers :— 

It happened that the brief article had attracted the attention 
of the Prime Minister. On reading it he sent for Shackleton, 
and the result of the conversation was lliat the explorer received 
a Treasury grant of ;^20,ooo, which handsomely covered llie 
deficit in the cost of the expedition, leaving its leailer in 
possession of the private earnings he had set aside for that 
purpose. 

Shackleton made rare acknowledgment of this small service. 
Preparing the chart of his Antarctic route which accompanied 


his book, he gave names to three mountains discovered by linn 
and marked thereon. One was Mount Asquiih, a second 
Mount Hareourt (after the C!olonial Secretary), the third Mount 
Henry Lucy* 


WHY WOMEN FIRST? 

Liman E. 1’ottknham writes to ,the Efi^lishwoman 
fur June, asking whether it is right for the majority of 
womtMi on occasions of common clanger like the loss 
of the Titanic to forbear the choice of death in 
obedience to authority :— 

The law of the sea, that the weak should he saved first, is a 
beautiful survival (d chivalry that calls forth our reverence and 
graiiiude; we canilot wish lluit any alteration regarding it 
should originate with men. On the other hand, in those days; 
when women are so busy fighting for their “rights,’’ is it not 
incumbent upon us to show that, among other piivilcges, we also 
claim with men the right of dying for the common good ? Would 
it not indeed do mine for tlie advancement of wuiiicii than even 
a claim to the suflVage if men were made to realise that women 
are ready so to die, and i( w'omen were to e.vpect such action ! 
from one another ? < )iur has only to consider the many valuable^ 

male lives saciifieed. the minieious homes loft fatherless, the 
already proponderaling numl)t>r of women among the general 
population in comparison with that of men, to come to the 
decision that it is at least permissible to doubt whether any 
w'oman who has not young children depending Ujion her for 
support, or young children in her charge an<l with her at the 
lime of the disaster, should acccjU any chance of life in iirefcr- 
ence to men. 'I'ho existing condition of things is one that 
honour forbids men to alter. 


SUMMERIN 1^1 IE SI AIMS. 

June, glorious June ! is here, with all its wealth of 
roses and leaf and flower, and the meadows are 
daisy-pied, and the biitteK'ups, ‘‘ tlie little children’s 
flower,” flood the land with gold. And the child of 
the cottager is gay and jocund, just because Mother 
Nature is so prodigal and gracious. Bui: the child of 
the city is drooping and panting, his playground the; 
dusty street, ins touidi of Nature tlie “grotto” at the 
street-corner, a pitiful little alrorlive attempt at a 
garden, a still more pitiful aUem])! at begging. He; 
has no chance of free, healthy play in lane and' 
meadow. Even lh<^ innocent game of cricket is 
played with the added excitement of dodging th^ 
policeman. And what of the girl-child? If she seeks 
the far-distant park, she must toilfully drag the baby 
with her, th<^ cares of motherhood upon her all tod 
soon. The summer, even with its wealth of sun.shine, 
is to the city child, whitefaced and drooping, almost 
a harder lime than the winter. Will you help to give 
some hundreds of tliese little mortals a taste of their 
birthright, of the free air and the wide spaces and the 
glad life of the countryside for one fortnight in the 
year? Ten .shillings will buy a whole fourteen days 
of hapi)iness for a child. One pound will do the 
same for an adult. All help to this end will be gladly 
and gratefully received by th(i Wanlcn of Browning 
Settlement, F. Herukrt Sikao, Browning Hall, York 
Street, Walworth, London, S.IC. 
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I THE REVENGE" REVIVED- 

^:' Mr. Skymour Lucas Hesrrihes in Nash's for June 
• how he has restored the f^Tcat Elizabethan ship for the 
'Shakespeare’s England JCxhibition at Earl’s Court, 
; London. He sax s :— 

:. The work of rocf.>iislJiitainfT t.h<' Kive/tj^i’ has not l)Con easy. 
The actual huildinj^ lias been »h)n<r in sjiiu; of peal otlds. Tlic 
existent models in luighuui of sixleinih eenluiy war galle«>ns 
are not authentic, anl fhiou^liout (lie prcjiarations fc»r 
“ Shakespean/:^ J'diLdaiul ” a hiL;h ])reiniiuii lias been jdaced on 
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I A'f losf'ii/it’r Jliuxt rations. 


The Revenge’Vat Shakespeare’s England Exhibition 

in London. 


accuracy. In putting together this historic ship we have relied 
on contemporary evidence only. 

'I'hcTc is every reason to liclievo that the J^n^ett^e was built 
about 1579, in Chatham, by Sir John IJawkin.s. She was 
notoriously unlucky. There exists a long record of her mishaps 
—her running aground and her sustaining leaks. Nevertheless, 
the seemed In land on her feet, to abuse a metaphor. 

But her exploits, are almost as numerous as her catastrophes. 
She was of 500 Ions tonnage, which known fact helped us 
mightily in reproducing her dimensions. She carried a crew of 
two hundred and fifty men, and there were forty ochl guns on 
the main and gun decks. These giant guns are now at the 
world-famous \Voolwich Ars<Mia!, but we were called upon to 
realise tlie gun bases, which we have done from contemporary 
pictures. These guns are serviceable relics, being from eight 
to twelve feet long with bores of from five and a half to six and 
a half inches. 

'J'he Ticimige belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and was 
selected by Sir I'Vancis Drake wherein to attack the 
Armada. But her t hief achievement was her glorious 
dying buttle with the Spanish lleet off the Azores 

Perliaps, in reanimating the we liave been guided 

most efficiently by a painting in llic Ryx Museum at Amsterdam 
from the hand of a contemporary l>ntcli artisi. Curiously 
enough, this is a llrilish warship showing (he K.R.” distinctly 
and duly crested with the British lion an<l the 'Tudor rose. 

The has throe masts - a main, a inizzen, and a fore. 

I'nforlunatcly. the sails must be furled throughout the exhibi¬ 
tion, owing to the danger of a. slid I n gust of wind which might 
upset the captive craft. The sailcloth has heen woven in 
accordance wit?i the stuffs that prevailed vvlicn Kiizabeth was 
(^)ueen. 


FREE OCEAN FERRIES. 

In the British Colimhia Magazine Mr. William 
Greener warmly (‘iidorses the proposal of Mr. W. 
Angus that there should l)c free ocean ferries. As the 
old toll-gates have been abolished on our highw’ays, 
and free river subways and free river ferries have been 
estaltlished, why not free oeean ferries ? The c-ost 
would lie borne by the Pjritish Empire, and the vessels 
belong to the Empire. 'J'hev would be large cargo- 
tarrying boats, one vessel in five a modern cTuiser and 
fullv-ec|uipped its a vessel of w^ar to ('onvoy cargo shiyjs 
ol their class in time of war. They w^ould l)e mannt^d 
by British ( rews exclusively. Eiirthermore, the fleet 
“ would not endanger or in any way danu^gtr the 
important interests of Ikitish .shipping corn])anies,” as 
it would be dire<’te(l to create commerce wlicre it does 
not now exist. b\' opening up the vast tracts of idle 
lands in Afrit'a, Australia, and other countries. Britons 
would have a preference in every British market, to 
the extent of free ocean transport. 

'I’he reader naturally reflects that if these free ocean 
lerries are not to interfere with the interests of British 
shipping companies, but are to be kt^pt for the develop¬ 
ment of new sources of trade, free ocean travel becomes 
a rather limited ideal. 

'liiE Golden Rule is the snbjet t of an interesting 
(liseussion by A. d'. Gadoux in the International Journal 
of Ethics for Ma)'. He states the criticisms that Imve 
been le^^elled against it by some of the greatest thinkers, 
and yet maintains its supremacy. 
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“THE MASTER FORCE OF THE 

world;^ 

Mr. T. H. Manners Howe puts in a very vivid and 
striking manner in the June numherof London the 
ominous facts connected with the continual rise in 
prices. He says the master for<’e in this world of ours 
is not to be found among principalities and powe rs, but 
in the pantry. “ To fill the pantry in his rock cave the 
primeval savage framed his axe of stone. Soc ial man 
of the twentieth century, impelled by the same stern 
law, trains great armies and builds fleets of giant 
warships.” ’ 

WAGE-EARNr*:RS EKUtT PER CENT. POORER. - 

The fact that, according to the nfla ijil returns of the 
board of 'J’rade, our lood prices have gone up 8’4 per 
cent., and our wages luive increased less than i ])er 
cent., is put by Mr. Jlowe in very striking light and 
colour. He shows to what straits the wife of the well- 
paid artisan, and still more.' of the ill-paid laliourer, arc 
put. It is these straits that arc at the back of our 
labour unrest. Mr. Howe says that in the case of 
Germany the cost of living has risen about 25 per cent, 
in the last seventeen years, but in the same period 
there has been a rise in average wages of from 37 to 
38 per cent. • 

THE INCREASING niiMAND FOR WHEAT. 

He then goes on to refer to the increasing demand 
for wflieat, the slayile of the world’s food supply. 'I'lie 
world’s old growing grounds are becoming inade(|uate 
to supifly tiic total of the nc't'ds of the world’s poj)ula- 
lion. “ The dynamie force radiating from the panlr)' 
power-iioiises of the world's nations is big with the 
foreboding of a huge reslniflle of time-honoured terri¬ 
tories and frontiers.” (ireai world-movements such as 
this produce great world-struggles ; and in the struggle 
those alone will survive who are best fitted. 

PERIL TO OCR EMPIRE. 

7 *be British Empire holds nearly a. cpiarler of the 
world’s total acreage of 52,000,000 square iviiltrs, and a 
large proportion of its great virgin area. On the British 
Empire, therefore, the bulk of tin* movement will be 
dire('ted. A sncc'cssful attack upon the. liome islands 
would break up the Fanpire into more easily disposable* 
fragments. lienee it is the people of Great Britain who 
will experience the first lirimt of the pressure. It is 
upon the virgin lands of our planet that the movement 
is setting, 

TWO DISTINCT FACTORS. 

Mr. Howe mixes in this menacing forecast of his 
two factors that arc only too frequently confused, but 
are distinct—the political and the economic. 7 'he 
increasing demand for wheat, for example, would be 
satisfied by wheat grown anywhere, under any Govern¬ 
ment. Wheat grown in the British Empire* would just 
as effectually satisfy the hunger of the (ierman work- 
mcji as wheat grown under tlie red, while, aiul lilack 
flag. The most elfleacious answer to the er)' of the 


hungry millions is the development of the virgin soil 
as rapidly as possible by an ae'celeraleel system of 
emigration, and on the spot a vastly augmented 
increase in ihe birthrate. 


“SUN, AVIND, AND WA\ E 

As Sources of Motive Power. 

In the Strand Mr. Arthur Dolling, under the title 
given above, discusses the possible sources of the pow'er 
of the future. 

the end of coal~m»ning. 

He quotes .Sir William Ramsay’s declaration that 
there is no netc.-;sily to mine coal at all. Sir William 
would run a bore-hole down to tiu' coal stratum, and 
by means of Uil>es set fire to the coal Viy electrii'.ity, 
and l)l(nv aii- down to enable the roal to burn. 'Blum 
gas would be produced to work gas-engincs at the 
mouth of the boo'-holc and ])rodiHT power there, which 
might be dilTused l>y cleriricily over an area of a 
himdred miles or mor(‘ radius :. 

By lliis plan 30 |jor cent, of the coal cfU*re.y ran bn convtMtrd 
iiito iiscfii! work, iiislraU of a r5 per cciiL, wificli, by 

]>rt“scnl iiintliods <)1 coal c onsumpi i<m, the In si rlfn icMicy 
oblainabln. 'Finis we may douljK* llic life; of inir coal mines, ainl, 
in addition, tin* smoko jnoblcm will liav«’ I'cconm a lliinj; of Lb^ 
past. 

SOLAR JlEAT. 

7'he sun has also b(*en harnessed to suy>ply mati with 
ref|uisile motive! power. A boiler is put at the focus of 
a reflector, and the steam obtained l>y Iht* heat of the 
sun is utilised by a small vertical motor, vvhii h can 
actuate a printing-j)ress. 'The I'Yinke apparatus is used 
to create a current of air by whit h a r(‘ci|)nK aling 
engine or turl)ine is driven. 'I'he Adams apparatus, 
now in use in India and in l^g>'pt, eojisists ni a i:onical 
reflector made of wood and lined w ith coirmion silvered 
sheet glass. Inside of this is |)la('i.d a r rooking vessel, 
which is heated by the rellectt'd rays id' tht* sun. Mr. 
Frank Sluiman's sun-ingine is to bi* used in f'-gypt for 
pumping WiCer, arni is sairl to liti 3,000 gallons of 
water every ininnU! to a lieiglit of 3311. at IMiiladelphia. 
In Egypt the holler weath(*r will prodiiei! lieiter 
results 

TM>AI, I»OWFR. 

The tides of the .st:a arc used by various means. Mr. 
l.aird’s patent is a biig(! walled basin on the seashore, 
into whicli the tide flow\s ovir a. long mill-wheel, the 
j)o\ver lieing eoiidacted by l)Llts to a dynamo. When 
the tide ebbs, the basin being lull, the motion of the 
wdieel is reversed. It is estimated that this method 
would pnxiiu c enough el(‘ctricity l(» run all the trains 
on a railway having its terminus on llie coast. 'Bht 
windmill might l»e developed so as to supply ever\ 
house with electric* light and fore e. 


As the portrait-painter of the horse, Mr. Austii 
('hester introduces to the readers of Windsm .Mr. J. F 
Herring. 'J'here are a. large number of re})roductions o 
Herring’s work. 



PERE HYACINTHE. 

TiiK chequered career of this great pulpit orator, 
Iwho died Li:;t February, is outlined in the. Conlein- 
'^^porary for June Iw Dean Fremantle. The Dean tells 
i^ow rapidly he rose till he hceatne Head of the 




! . Uask of P^e Hyadnthe, which now reposes in the 
Capitol at Rome. 

jbarmelite Order. His gift as preacher led to him being 
>i^ppointed to preach the Advent Confirences at Notre 
?t)ame. the highe.st post to which a ]'>ench priest could 
Jfispiiaj. Four thousand men of all itlasses crow’ded to 
|hear him. 

t .\ CRISIS .MKT "WaTII COl!R.\(iK. 

he crisis of his life came when the Vatican Council 
asked to decree Papal infallibility. Pere flvacinthe 
ent to Rome in May, i86q. to see if there were any 
edy ; but. finding that the fatal step was inevitable, 
:|uietly waited for the assembly of the Council or 
pronouncement of the decree, and on the 20 th of 
tendter resigned his position in the Carmelite Order 
his place as ,'\dvcnt jtreacher at Notre. Dam 
e had no means of Mip'jort : his syin|>alliisi;is were few, or 
f. He went forili, literally, “ nol knowing wliiilier lie 
.” ll was an ael o( courage, a prolest in Mvcuir of iriilli, 
hiuh few exainiiles cm he found in the hislorv of the woiM. 
they en.r lollo vini; tlic (Iccrcc he visitcvl .Loniion, Uonie, 
Munieh, Irvini; !.«» win a IhereiUs lo his ciiuse and to 
tmet Hie mischief which had Ivcii done. 

,1872 he WAS inariici at Rome U> :in Amcricun lady, the 


widow of Mr. Meriroan; and the episcopal l)ene(lietion which 
gave ecclesiasiical sanction to the future marriage was given in 
Rome on May 5lh ; but they lived apart till they met again in 
I^ondon in October, There the legal marriage was solemnised 
at the Registry in MarylJbone, 

'Die Risliop who gave the blessing to the marriage which was 
afterwards to take place was Monsignor Passavalli, titular Arch¬ 
bishop of Iconium—a man of great distinction, who was chosen 
to preach the opening sermon at the \"aliean Council. 

A CllURCHLESS WANDERER. 

Various endeavours were made to find theredoubttible 
preaclicr a j)ulj)it and a church at Geneva, but the 
work there did not suit him. .He resigned in August, 

1874 

When his friends thought that the 4 iine had come to make ^i 
the attempt in Paris, which had failed in Geneva, they opened 
for him a place of worship, first in the Rue Rocliechouart, and 
then in the Rue d’Arras, where services were held in Trench, 
though, like the Anglican Prayer ,Book, based on those of the 
unreformed Church. These services often attracted large con¬ 
gregations. Many of all countries wished to hear the celebrated 
preacher, whose fire lasted to the end. But there was no 
“(Uiurch,” A few piriests joined him from time to time, but 
there was no prospect of a solid and enduring institution. 

APPEARANCE, ELOQUENCE, INKLI ENCE, 

The Dean gives this portrait:— 

iV'ie Jlyacinlhe was rather belotv ‘he average in .stature, but 
seemed to grow as he spoke and to dominate his .audience, llis 
voice, his gesture, liU articulation were consummate, and the 
arrangement of Ids subject was perfectly clear. He possessed 
also lliat electric power which is the mark of the true orator. 
But that which gained his greatest power was his complete 
sincerity, which made Mr. Gladstone, when presiding at one of 
his CoNfthrnres in ],ondon, speak of him as the most loyal soul 
he had ever known. There was nothing exaggerated and 
nothing biller in his .speech, which was always well thought out 
and suited to his audience. He was sought out and received 
for interviews by almost all the leaders of thought, of Ijtcratiire, 
and of society in Pmrope, such as t^ueeii Victoria, the Empress 
P'rcderick of Germany, the Queen of Roumania ((.’armcn Sylva), 
the latter of whom wrote him an autograph letter on the <leath 
of Madame Eoyson, ending willi the touching words : “ ( 7 )n ne 
pleure pas, on s’atlend.*’ Gam].H^tta wished to have made him 
a Senator, and the list of those who on his death cxpres.sed their 
sympathy with his family contains almost all the leaders of 
political and philanthropic progress in Erance. , 

WHAT HE BELIEVED. 

lli.s final message to the world is:— 

(I) I have never denied Catholicism, nor answered the , 
anathemas of which J have been the object. 1 have hoped 
against hope, tliough the darkness seems to thicken, and 1 have 
to cry with the prophet, “Watchman! what of the night?” 
(2) Ect us lock to the future. Woe to the Churches which, like 
T.ot’s wife, looked backwards. (3) We must hold fast to the 
Biblical origins of our religion : but their revelation is not the 
only one. God did nol leave the nations without a witness for 
Him. The Christianity of the future will mark the value which 
each system has had in the preparatio cvaup^elka^ as it W'as called 
by the Fatltcrs. (4) Stdcncc also is a divine revelation. It has 
an afliiiity with ("liristianity, which will disclose itself in the 
future according to the presentiment of Joseph Le Maistre. 
(5) We must not dwell upon an everlasting doom, cither in 
this world or the next; the gates will open, as the Master 
taught, through a sincere conversion, even to the worst of 
sinner^i, and the Kingilom of God be established. (6) 'J'hc 
Ghiistians of the future will reconcile the various elements of 
human life which seem now to be divided : nature w'ilh grace, 
work with prayer, the needs of the body with those of the soul* 
labour with capital; and the power which will reconcile them 
is true, united/and reformed Christianity. 


WHAT LOCOMOTIVES ARE 
COMING TO. 

In Gassier ^s lor May Mr. J. F. Gairns describes 
remarkable locomotives of 1911. Not only are loco¬ 
motives growing in length of body^ number of wheels, 
and .shortness of funnei, but in their inordinate length 
they are actually becoming jointed so as to wind their 
way round cur\^e.s 

s America is now almost the exclusive home of the Mallet type 
articulated locomotive, especially on a lar|;e scale, and several 
interesting designs of this class will require reference in ilui? 
coarse. But the locomotive is peculiarly notable, in that 

provides the only instance of the provision of iwoniy 
driving wdieels in one machine. The origin of llie (lass 
is somewhat strange. .Srune ten years or so ago a series of 
enormous 2—10—2 tandem compound engines were j)Inct‘d in 
service by the Atchison, 'I'opeka and Santa h'e Railroad. 
These were then the largest locomotives in the world, and 
represented about the extreme pos.'^ible devciopmenfs under non- 
articulatcd conditions. They have now been utilised to |»rQducc 
the .new' design by fitting a fresh boiler with front extension 
containing superheater, rehcater and feed-water heater, remov¬ 
ing the leading wheels and the Jiigh-pressurc cylinders, ami 
attaching an articulated frame with another .set of wheels, liigh- 
pressurc cylinders, pony truck and other details. The new 
parts w'ere supplied by the Baldwin f.ocoinotivc Works, and 
the result is the production of a design that is by»far the largest 
in the w'orld, and which is unique and likely to remain .‘'O for 
some years. In service lliese engines liave done niarvelloiis 
work on the mountainous sections, and it is understood that 
they have abundantly jicstified ihemselves in every way. 

Mr. Gairns also mentions an *irticulaled locomotive 
with fle.xible boiler connetTion. Four have been coti- 
structed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works having 
flexible boilers with a bello\v.s joint and intended for 
service on the .same railroad. 


TRIBUTE TO BROWNING. 

The frontispiece to the I^orth American PcDlew for 
. May is a fine portrait of Robert Browning. Mr. Darrell 
Figgis contributes an appreciation, in which he .says of 
Browning, It is not too inn<“b to say that hi; ha..s 
emerged, or is like to emerge, to the foremost rank (d 
English poets, with such as Sliakcspeare, Milton, Blake, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley for companions.” Me .says 
the mind will turn with distusU* from the shallowness 
and .smugness of the “ Idylls of the King,” and will 
read and re-read and again re-read “ Men and AA'ornen ” 
with increasing joy. For “ 'Icnnyson's poetry answers 
to the immediate and more obvious mea.iung.s of the 
word poetry, while Browning’s poetry seems always to 
avoid them.” The writer makes the -following pene¬ 
trating remark :—Browning seems ever to need some 
other personality whom he may fashion to sing for 
him. He seems never to be able to get at grips with 
Reality till he is able to approach it in the guise of 
another’s soul.” Mr. Figgis, speaking of ‘‘ The Ring 
and the Book,” says it is one of the very great things 
in our literature. 


• 'JR 

TRAINING OF AMERICAN ^ ’ 

CHILDREN. 

In the Outlook for April Elizabeth McCracken writes . 
on American children. She says : - • 

The KngUsh mother, whatever her rank, tries to give her 
children in their home what she had in her childhocHrs home; 
as well a.s slie is able, she copies what her mother did. The 
conditions of her life may be entirely ditfeient from those of her 
mother, her children may he unlike herself in disposition ; yet 
^he still holds to tradition in reg.ard to their upbringing; she ; 
tries to make their home a reproduction of her mother’s home. 

'1 he American mother, whatever her station, does the exact 
op|K>sile- she nllcmpts lo bestow upon her children what she 
did not possess ; and she makes an effort to imitate as little a$ / . 
jKihsible what her mother did. She desires her children to 
lia\e that wliieh she did not have, and for vvliich she longed | V; 
01 that whieh slie now thinks so much better a possession than 
anything slio did have. Her ambition is to train her children,^^ ,y 
not after her mother's M-ay, but in accordance with “ the most , . 
approved modern inetliud.’* 'I'his method is apt, on analysis, J ^ 
In turn out to he merely the reverse side of her mother’s ' -c 
proccflure. , 

'Die parents try to give to the children ideals that were not 
given to them ; lliey aitempt I*) inculcate in the children habilf 
that wore not iueulcaieil in lliemsi:Ives. 

American parcnir. do not relii.qui^h their auiluirily over theif 
children. As tor goveinmeiil like other wise parents, they , 
.aim lo help it lo develop, as .soon as it |uo[)eily can, from a 
government of and fc^r their cliildron intr> a g«)vornment by 
them. Self-governni<*nt is the lesson of lessons they uiost 
earnestly do.sire to leach ihcir children. 

American fathers and mothers L.xplain so many thing.s to their- '- Jk 
children. And American children explain quite a.s great a J 
number of things to tiieir parents. They can ; because they are ' | 
not only friends, but familiar friemls. "ViJ 


VOJES FOR OLDER WOMEN 
FIRST. 

Mr. K. CrAWSHAV-VV u.LiAMs, M.P., writing in the 
Conti wporary Review on t he position of Woinan Suffrage^,. 
niiikfs a i-oriously interesting .siigg(*.stion. He grants-;' 
that the nation is not yet ripe for adult .sun'rage. He J 
grants that woman riurst not in the first instance be;t 
on franchised in o\crwhelming numbers. At the samQ;^ 
time lie anlicifiates that tlic Government Reform 
will introdun.* Manhood Suffrage. To give the vote tO*ri 
women on a restricted property or other qualification^;; 
woi-ild seem to him to be reactionary and impossible^r 
His conclu.''ion is : — 

ricsuming, then, dial the Government J.s to fnlroducff ? 
manhood sid’fragt* at a (vitain age*, all iliat it is necessary to do^ * 
in order to graft on to tliis a harmonious, simple and moderate ", 
form of Woman Suffrage is to ]>rovide for vroinanhood sidfragtj 1'^ 
III a .suiinbiy Inglier age. It is quite evident that by a processi 
of rai.si/ig die age- limit for the women’s voU^, the nimibet '; 
admiitcd lo the Iraiieliise could be fined down to any extent 
l!ie i)oli( y of atluli suffrage with a higher age-limit fof 'womcfli 
than ior men fuH’iIs all the rt([uiremeiils laid down for a true 
coiiciliaiion measuic. Nor need advocates of comp'ete adult 
suffrage look askance at the proposal. Adult sutfrage in its . 
entirely is the only uUiinatc and logical solution of the franchise ^ 
question, and it would not lake many years to reduce the age- ^ 
limit for women down lo that for men if, as is certain, the new , - 
dtpartiirc proved a success. Meanwliile, not even the most 
rigorous of democratpurisU could object in principle lo such a. 
picliininary niea.sitrc. 









f THE RED CROSS WOMAN OF 
? AMERICA. 

Thk life and work of Clara Ilarton, founder of the 
I'Red Cross in the United States, who died last April at 
age of ninety-one, is sketched in the Nor Ih A mm can 
f ilevieiv for May by Ida Husted Harper. She was the 
^daughter of an Army captain, and granddaughter of 
;vOne of the rcv'olutionarv heroes. She provided for her¬ 
self, by her own sa\ ings, one of the liest educations 
4 then open to women. She got the State of New Jersey 
: to found a free pulilic school, almost the first in that 
Estate. In 1S5 | .she was given the position of confidential 
’Secretary to tlie Commissioner of Patents at Washing- 
:ton, and so was the first woman publicly employed in 
a Government departmcnl. The male clerks were 
highly indignant, and made a dead set against hc:r. 
But .she brought the department out of chaos into 
order. Dismissed because of her supporting the anti- 
slavery movement, she was found so indispensable that 
finally she was recalled. 

mnv HER i.rFE-woRK: i-oirNn her. 

Site w’cnt to the help of the first wounded soldiers :— 

Slursaw at once llio great ne(.'<l of \vomaIl^. lielp in nursing, 
feeding, and caring for lh(* sick and wouiuled, and from lliat 
moment she consecrated licr.sclf to (his work as long as (lie war 
should last. Women never had been pernulled in lio.spitals, 
camps, or on battle-fields,'’ and ofticials, military and civil, 
declined her services, really not knowing how to accept them* 
In her own unequailed manner she succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of the commanding officers, and finally made her 
way to the front, where the situation was leniLde. As soon as it 
was known she was there .supplies .sent to her care pourctl into 
Whisluiiglon, first from her own Stale and then from many others. 
Her wonderful work under the most dislre.ssing conditions in a 
short time gained for her the name “Angel of the Hatlle- 
ficld.” Hy her rpiiet self-reliance and her prompt decision she 
ol»taincd so large and comydetc a recognition that camp and 
hospital supplies, a corps of assistants, and even military trains 
W'ere jihiced at lier service. 

She was present on sixteen lialtlefields. After the w'ar 
wa.s over slie located and marked the gntve.s of over 
hventy thou.sand Union soldiers, W'hidi but for her 
would lor ever have remained unknown. She spent 
her own w-e.alth freely in this service, and later the 
Congress refunded the outlay with thanks. Then she 
became one of the most highly-paid lecturers of the 
time. Her ]:)rofils enabled her to lay aside about 
25,000 dols. 

FIRST AUTHORESS OF AN INTERNATION.AE TREATY. 


RED CROSS WORK DURING PEACE, 

At her instance, the scope of the society was 
extended to include any national calamity—forest 
fire.s, river floods, cyclones, famine,earthquakes, yellow- 
fever epidemic, tidal weaves, etc. Its services in the 
Spanish-American war were much appreciated by the 
Spanish Government as well a.s by the United States. 
She was five times appointed to represent the United 
States at international conferences of the Red Cross 
in Europe. In 1902 she was received wdth marked 
distinction by the 'Tsar and Isarina and the Empress 
DowTiger of Rus.sia. 

THE BEST PART OF HER RELIGION. 

'J’hough cighty-foiir years of age she purchased a 
house and outlined her later work. She wTotc to 
friends, “ You have never known me without work, 
and you never will. It has alwTiys been a part of 
the he.st religion I had.” She set about establishing 
“organised first aid to tlie injured.” Mi.ss Barton was 
a strong advocate of woman’s suffrage. When she was 
eighty-four she offered her services and those of th(‘ 
Red (toss to both Ru.ssia and japan, and held herself 
in readiness to start for the Orient at tlie word of 
command. Almost to the la.-it .she kept ti stenographer 
l)usy day afUT day answering the. thousands of letters 
which came to her from all parts of the gloluj. 


JAPANESE EPIGRAMS. 

In tlie 0 [)cn Court for May there are three pages 
devoted to translations of poems by ('onfucianist philo¬ 
sophers and others from the pen of the late Arthur 
Lloyd. Some arc quite delightful and worthy of being 
remembered 

Tlie child of ilircc' 

Possesses his own soul ; that self-samc soul 
Is his at sixty. 

How' true to cneryday life are the following Iw'o 
songlets :— 

Your shoe string’s broken, but beware you stoop 
'[ o mend it till you’ve cro.ssed llial melon patch, 

Lost tliose who see you misinterpret you. 

And again :— 

A thief may sometimes lake a lioliday : 

A watchdog, never. 

How many more of us w^oiild live happier lives and, 
perchance, accomplish great things were Ave to learn 
w ith the Japanese philosopher :— 


Worn out with her exertions, in 1869 she w'enl to 
Europe, came to (ieueva, was approached by the Red 
Cross Society there which had been formed in 1861, but 
jyhicli the United States, absorbed in Civil War, had not 
joined. In 1877 recovered as to approach 

Che United States G<i\'ornTncnt, first President Hayes 
ind then President Garfield. In 1882 she .secured the 
idhesion of the United States to the Treaty of Geneva. 

This is doubtle.ss the only instance where an inter- 
vaitional treaty was brought about by one person, and 
hat person a woman.'' Miss Barton’became President 
(f the United States Society. 


'I'here is a gale, whereby good luck and ill 
M.iy enter in. But of that gale yourself 
Hold the one key. 

In the May issue of the Connoisseur, Mr. George 
Cecil has an article on the collection of Sir Alfred 
'J'umer at Carlyle House, Chelsea Embankment, The 
treasures of Sir Alfred include some fine examples of 
Bohemian and other glass, a combined bureau and 
prie-dieii used by Madame de Maintenon, an. ornate 
early Jacobean cabinet, furniture of the Stuart and 
other periods, china, rare old colour-prints, and curious 
engravings, clocks, etc. 



THREE MILLIONS A YEAR PROFIT 
FROM WOMEN’S SHAME. 

Mr. Archibald J. Allen, in the current number of 
the Church Quarterly Review, writes on the social evil 
in Chicago and elsewhere. He savs :— 

When Mr. W. Stca(l/.‘;i;ventecii years published his 
somewhat remarkable book, “If Christ cam«. U.> 
with .*1 plan of a portion of that city upon which brothels were 
coloured red and ^aloons were shown in black, it was lliougbt 
by not a few that bis ^u;rcf^ but righteous syinpatby with the 
victims of what has, for want of a belter or more acenrate 
designation, become known a.s the While Slav<? Tiaftic had led 
him to .see more red and to paint a hhickei \>ic(uie th:in the 
facts would warraiil. 

He says that tlie report of the Vit'c ConiiTiissioa 
appointed by tlu' Ma\'or and (Ity ('oiineil of ( hit ago 
makes it clear that “ Mr. Stead wa^ not guilty of any 
exaggeration.'^ 

“ A COMMERCIALISED BUSINESS.*’ 

The Commission reports that “ prostitution in tlu? 
city is a eommereialistal business, controlled large!v 
by men, and producing a profit of more llian tlin’c 
millions sterling (?i5,000,000) a year.'' 'I’he Commis¬ 
sion fixes tlic number of ])rofessional prostitute's ‘m 
Clncago at approximately 5.000. An olVaial police list 
in 1910 contained 192 hou.sos of prostitution willi^ 
2,343 rooms, and flats and assignation hotels containing 
4,525 rooms, used for immoral purposes. The Com¬ 
mission discovered 514 houses, flats, and saloons used 
for immoral purposes not on the police list. 


■m 

A SECRET OF AN INDIAN ® 
WOMAN’S EMANCIPATION. 


In the IVoman at Home for June Mr. Saint Nilial 
Singh describes the Ranis of India, and begins with the 
Rani of Gondal, Her Highness Shri Nundkuverba. One 
of the leaders amongst the emancipated women of 
Jndia, she confessed to Mr. Singh that she was led to : 
emancipate herself, not out of any passion for equality * 
or abstract principle, but out of love for her husband/ 
which is a characteristic woman's reason :— 


lltir Highiuss, in reply to rjiieslions, told the story other 
emancipation. "J’ho gist of it wa.s (hat the chief had imbibed 
advanced noti^ms from bi> Western tutors at the RajkumAr 
College, and in the course of an exlended lour in Kiiropc, and 
she loved hi?ii too (o allow him to slip away iiom her 

boc.aiise she w-.u not advanced enoiigli to be a. line comrade to ' 
him. Su, although tlie prejiidices in reganl to the segregation:- 
of the Si xes were bred, in liie bone, slie <lecided to be the firtsi. 
Indian noblewoman to cast aside lljc veil, .and also assiduously , 
applied lierself to her studies .so as to become educated cnougli -v 
to In* a pleasant and useful life companion to her liege lore}/- 
endeavouring to keep pace nilh him in his progress. She said :' 
it all as unassumingly as if it wa.- tiothing more than going id.; 
slee]) at bed-lime. ^ : r,;^ 

Air. Singli givc.s many ulher iulcrcsliug sketches andi 
yiortraits oi man)' other notable Indian women,;; 
amongst them Her lliglmess the Ueguin i>f Janjari/ 
the only enuincipaled Mahoniedan Queen in India, . • ^ 

___ >"■ 


IJNGALLAN'I^ L.C.C.! 


THE UNDERPAll) SHOP-tURL. 

The Commission makes it clear tluit but for the eor- 
ruption of a considerable part of the police force the 
existing scaiH.ial would not have attiiined to such 
gigantic proportion.s. In the opinion of the Cornmi.s- 
sion, economic (’onditions - that is, the under-pa\ nient 
of unprotec ted girls in stores and bu.siness Iiouses—are 
an important factor in tlie recruiting of the army of 
shame. The Commission la\’s special stre.ss on the 
department stores as a source of supply. It is proved 
that it is quite impossilde for a girl in a large city to 
live on less than eight dollars a week ; ycl lire a\’(‘rage 
wages in a department .store is from six to seven dollars 
a week, further reduced b\' fines for minor irregu¬ 
larities. The department stores are regular hunting- 
grounds for procuresses. The writer pres.ses for the. 
pas.sing of the Oiminal Law Amendment (White Slave 
'J raffle) Bill. 

CHICAGO IS HELL.” 

Of all the black spots on the scutcheon of any city , 
surely this annual revenue of three million.s a year 
profit made by men from the moral and physical 
damnation of five thousand women i.s probably one of. 
the very blackest, almost enough to justify the laconic 
description given by a visitor to the great Lake City— 
Chicago is hell ! ” 


''Women first!" may be tla* rule enfoircd in the 
tragedies of llu* sea. Hut, ac^orclitig to Mr. Ih'rrnah'. 
St'hellaucr in tlic /mi/v's fxeoho, it is ('ntirt'K reversed;^' 
wlien it comes to making jirovision for lonch person§vi?^’ 
in London. K\cr\’ elTori is made tv» raise £100,000 td;t 
provide for liomelcss ^■^)ung men in I.ondon, l.)ut thje^rA- 
lot of the lonel)' woman in I.ondon, wJio i.s in 
greater iieed ol th(‘ f)rotC(Ti<»n and f’oinforts of hontej^^/ 
is .sadly neglecti'd. Tlic position of latlics dependeit^;'! 
upon their .small earnings is staled to be often uncotilfjV" 
forlablc to the |)oint of actual bardship, while 
I^.C.C., which has liiiilt Itouscs with splendid aceoni ^/5 
modation lor me n, who have also Rovvton Ifouses 
go to, dt'clincd to consider in their housing depart 
the claims of working women, 

— -■ ■■■ — - ■■ — -I - .. — ■ 

A i,iTT.LE monthly, Sunshine, ha.s been sent out 
many years to briglitcn the homes of rich and poor 
to give a message of love and kindnes.s to its rcadejii1.H 
With the beginning of the year a new editor has com.-?| 
menced her work, and certainly the change, will 
dim Sunshine, ('hildren will find stories, poems, com*^ 
petitions—children themselves being the judges of the£s 
merits of some of these last—gardening notes, etc, The S 
Sunshine charities are an especial feature of 
interesting little magazine. 



ttJADRIGAS ANCIENT 
MODERN. 


AND 


j)W that the quadriga on the Wellington Arch ha.s 
t inaugurated, Mr. T. P. Bennett, writing in tiui 
?; number of the Ardiilcclural Review, takes the 
tunity to discuss other groups which have been 
lo^rerunners of this work. 

EAR tv EXAMIM.ES. 

|il^mples have been found said to date from the 
century B.c., but these arc rude in form. The 
i:use of the chariot in anytliing like a developed 
ie occurs in tlie t>a.S'rclicfs of the Syrians. These, 
ever, are two-horse and tlirce-horse chariots used 
art or war. In Ihrotia an interesting exi niplc, 
fig from the sixth or seventh century n.c., has been 
d. There are four horses, a chariot, and two stand- 
jures, but here the work is rude in the extreme, 
^ther example of about the same date is to be found 
iwie of tlic metopes from the older temple at Selinus, 
y in the liritish Museum. It lias a quadriga carvecl 
it in semi-relief. The general treatment of a 
j^riga at the present time is to place it looking 
birds the principal point of view. In ancient bas- 
it is earvTd so that the spectator is looking at the 

ROMAN TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 

^nina’s engravings of Roman triumphal arches 
m- most of them crowned with a quadriga. "Jiiat 




upon the arch of Trajan at Benvenuto is cited as 
perhaps the most satisfactory. One figure only is in 
the chariot. Upon the arch of Septimus Severus we finej 
six horses, three male figures in the chariot, and two 
foot-soldiers and two horsemen as accessory figures, 

OUADRIGAS AT BERLIN, PARIS, AND VIENNA. 

Among modern examples is the Triumphal Arch in 
the Place de Carrousel, Paris. In Berlin the quadriga 
upon the Brandenburg Gate stands at the end of an 
avenue a mile in length. 'Pwo new quadrigas in Berlin 
arc those upon the monument to the Kaj.ser Wilhelm I, 
J'hey represent North and South Germany, and are 
more successful than most, the figures in the chariots 
being particularly worthy of admiration. Other 
modern examples are to be seen at the Houses of 
Parliament, Vienna, w^here there arc four groups with 
the flanks presented to the main front. 

CAPTAIN ADRIAN JONES’S GROUP. 

With regard to Captain Adrian Jones's group on the 
toj) of Dccimus Burton’s Wellington Arch on Consti¬ 
tution Hill, the wTiter expres.ses the opinion that while 
the setting of the four horses is effective and the model¬ 
ling vigorous, the central figine of the Angel of 1 ’eare 
iilL ber chariot makes tlie group too high and pointed. 
The total beiglit of tlie group is 32ft., and the width 
36ft. The total weiglit is forty tons. The horses are 
double life-size and weigh six tons each. 


THE QIJEEN’S DAY. 

In the Home Messenger for June Mrs. Sarah A. 
I'ooley .‘^keuhes a day in the life of the (}ueen. She 
says of Her Majesty :— 

She lui^ins her flay early, with her mind clear and alert for 
the diilic.s which lie before her. The Queen know's nolhina of 
aifiui and the ainilessMCPS of life which keeps the indolcnl 
wom.an of fashion in her chamber till noon. 

1 lie children are Her Majesty’s first care. 

After llio children’s hour in tlie niorning, ihc Queen transacts 
busine.'is bi her private room with her secretary and lady-in- 
waiting, and gives instructions regarding the replies to be sent 
to her luimerous correspondents. She is very methodical andr 
exact in her w'ork, and rarely alters her mind after giving a 
decision. 

'I'hc Queen gets through a rpiantity of needlework for 
charities, ami never .sits witli idle hands. For one charily 
alone she makes sixty wool p tticoats a year, and garments for 
the Needlework Guild are always in Irer W'oik-basket. She has 
a piece of needlework in progress in each of her rooms, so that, 
wherever .she chances to sit, there is work to lake up. Tlio 
(^)ucen gives but little time now lo music or painting, but 
reading is a passion with her. 

Go.ssip finds no place in the Queen’s day. It is well under¬ 
stood that Her Majesty dhslikes idle talk and society gos.sip. 
She is deeply interested in topics of the day, in books and in 
art, and enjoys conversation on these subjects. The scandal¬ 
monger and tale bearer gets no countenance from the Queen. 

A lady intimately connected with the Queen, on being asked 
what were Her Majesty’s religious views, made the pertinent 
reply : “ Look at her life I That is the bc.st evidence that she 
is a sincere follower of CThrist.” The Queen makes the Bible 
her daily guide, she instils its precepts into the minds of her 
children, and from her lips they learnt their first prayer. No 
matter how full her day may be, the Queen always reserves a 
quiet time for religious exercises. 









• StRANGE LEGEND OF A RUSSIAN 

TSAR. 

Did He Die a Hermit in Siberia? 

Madame jARiNTZf)FF discusses in the Contemporary 
Revmv the legend of Alexander 1 . and the hermit, 
Theodor Kouzmitch. She says that the great historian, 
N. K. Schilder, transparently alluded to his own belief 
‘ in the possibility of the story. A book published in 1907 
by the Grand Duke Nicholas Michailovitch denies this 
possibility. But the writer thinks it worth while to 
state the case afresh. According to the usual story, 
Alexander died at Taganrog in 1825. But the legend 
says that shortly before this occurrence he wont out 
visiting the soldiers’ hospital, and was stnu k by the 
face of a soldier dying of fever, who was said to have 
been strikingly like the Emperor. On November nth 
the Empress’s diary ceases. 

DID HE CHANGE PLACES WUTH A DYING SOLDIER ? 

The doctor’s diary tells how that Alexander refused 
Dn the 14th to take medicine, and said. “ Don’t be 
angry with me ; I have got my reasons ” 

During these last few days, fiom the i6tli to the iQlh 
ISiovcniLer, Alexander ceased to speak. All Ihc descriptions 
i^gree that he “ became delirious aiul (piile changed.” If any 
replacing of him by the soldier from the hospptal or by anyone 
else could have taken place, it could only have been dune in the 
course of those three days, whilst the real Alexander was still 
conscious and aide to fulfil the desire of his life, and ycl ill 
enough to make his suite think that he was near death. With 
Ills extraordinary self-control, one may, perhaps, allow him even 
this feat. Certainly, if the feat w'’as accomplished, it was with 
the help of people of the place, and not with the connivance of 
his staff. 

THE MYSTERIOUS HERMIT. 

There wore many popular legends at the time to the 
effect that the Emperor had not died, but a soldier had 
been killed in his place :— 

In 1837 twelve years after the slated death (if Alexander 
in Taganrog) tlicre appeared in those remote places an old 
iieniiil, who called himself Theodor Kouzmitch. Until liis 
iJeath in 1864 he lived a grave, solitary life in four successive 
places, the last of these a hut near a forest belonging to a 
Mierchanl of Tomsk, one Kromolf, who in 1859, with great 
reverence, invited I'heodor Kouzmilcli to dwell there. The old 
man, without disclosing liis past or his real name to anyone, 
biccame known at once from the lime of his appearance, not 
•only amongst the neighbouring population, but in all Siberian 
and European Russia. 

When people came from afar to see Theodor Kouzmitch they 
found a tall man with something great and strangely fascinating 
about him, with a big brow and a long silver-wdiite beard, of 
reticent and gentle speech, like one who had known and suffered 
anuch, with manners instinct with natural charm, and a lovabh*. 
smiling look in his eyes that was not to be forgotten. His habits 
as regards tidiness and accuracy were exceptional. He used to 
W’alk up and dowm the field, in front of his hut, with the gait of 
a military man ; the attitude of his head and shoulders, and his 
arms folded at the back (Alexander’s lixvount ? pose) suggested 
power and command ; his step was precise rnd alert, flis pose 
on horseback undoubtedly expressed perfect ease, and indicated 
practice since boyhood. There was an extraordinary amount of 
gentleness and consideration in him and a fascination in his 
ijuiet voice (one of Alexander’s characteristic qualities). ' 

Schilder traced a great likeness in the features of Theodor 
KouEinilch to those of Alexander on comparing their portraits, 


which, it must be remembered, were painted in both instances 
only from memory. 

There are many other things that point to the 
identity between the hermit and the I’sar. Hut the 
legend cannot be killed^ however much may be written 
against it.” 


A BENEVOLENT AU1T)CRAT. 


Under this genial title, T.P's Magazine contains an 
appreciation ol the Hon. Richard McBride, K.C., from 
the pen of the editor. 

Adx'ocates of second chambers will be pained to 
know that British (’oliimbia gets along very wtII with 
only one house of legislature ! The supporters of Mrv 
McBride number forty, and the ()ppositic)a tWii; 
members. In addition to his premiership ho holds 
office of Minister of Mines. The office is no sinecutt^ 
for 'r. 1 ’.” writes :—“ Take, for instance, his tren^^S 
ment of what even in British Columbia is a not infrfi# 
(picnt occurrciue-'namely, labour unrest. LaboUj^ 
unrest is serious in any country, but it is most scrioiffi^; 
in countries where the prospect of the quick return 
mining draws the strong and adventurous and som^j 
times unruly men of all nalionalivies. British ('olumbi® 
is full of great mining lainjis ; and thus the Prin®^ 
Minister has had to deal, mon' than oik^c, with J>ituS]|; 
lions that, lieginning in a dispute about wages 
hours of lalmur, or a conflict between union and nohfl 
union, miglit easily liave developed into bloodshed^J 
And bloodshed there would ha\'e Ijcen if the conflict 
between eUanents so stubborn and so resolute as the, 
miners on the one side and the mine-owners on thg 
oth('r had not all to V)e sul)iniUeci to the cold, elear^; 
judgment of the ruler of llie (‘ountrv.” We could diii 
with a few aiitocrats of llie same sort on this side aC 
the present moment. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


.When Ji ne is Here. 


Mr. Iohn Nortukkn Hilliard contributes to 
June Lippinroll's the following line;> : 

When June is here the burgeoned 
Yield irilnile to each passing brce/c ; 

The ghostly daiulelions white 
SHi through the air in feather llight, 

And Heck, foam wise, the grassy seas. 



'J'he lilt of birds, tlu' drone of hci's, 

And all the jocund minstrelsies 
e)f nature swell for our dc-ligiil, 

When June is here. 

Wc reck but little, at our ease, 

Of either leaven or the lees 

Of life ; but with a heart as light ' 

As buoyant swallows in their llight, i i;! 

Wc east aside cure’s panoplies, J 

When June is here. ' A 



Rodin at home is the subject of a chatty an^ 
interesting sketch in the Lady's Realm by Madame 
Ciolkowska. 





ARREST IN GERMAN 
SHIPBUILDING. 

^■^R. Ellis Barkkr^ in the Nineteenth Century, 
following statistics 

■i ietween 1890 and 1900 Ihc German shipbuilding indii.dry 
j(pan<Jed very j:^rcatly. Sinec n/X) it lias expanded very little, 
the shipbuilders arc comjjlaining loudly. If wc now look 
Ifit fcermany*s Merchant Marine we iind that it has progressed as 
Hows s— 

7ofinnt:i' of" German Sfcamsh 'rps, 

I'oTi.v 





In r9o8 
In 1911 


Tons 

2 , 25'>.783 

2 <.V />>733 


Increase for period 139,950 
fncrcasc per year 47,000 


iJtncreasc for period i,d 7 ^T^l 4 
^increase per year 114,500 

Here we find again that the rajiid ]>rogress of former years is 
^no longer mainlained, but has been rei»hict'd by a state resembling 
fitagnalion. , 




11<IJSTS NO NOVELTY. 

r The Pe()|)lc and tlie 'I'nists is the title of a series 
Jpf artiders l)ep;inning in the June niimher of the A/neno/n 
ikeview of Reviews. 'I'hey wert* the absorbing interest 
lof Mr. Lanier during the Iasi six niontlis of his life. 
V The keynote of the stTics is the demand for publieily 
?o( the essential farts of organisation and management 
of combinations of capital.” 

trusts “ FOl.KS NOT FORCES.'' 

The first paper is by Mr. Holland Thompson. He 
asks 

, Why must calm discussion of moiioinily, the most human of 
forces, expressing as it does one of the fmnlameiiud facts of our 
■nalurcs, be dehumanised ? For that matter “ trusts^” lliat is to 
'say, the driving jiower beliind the combinations of capital, arcr 
not forces. They arc folks first and forces idlei ward. Will it 
not throw light upon the whole matter to discuss these folks in 
their relation to the other individuals concerned ’ 

So hi‘ deals with the individual citizen in his relation 
^to the managers of “big business.’' Surreeding 
articles will lake up the liorrower, the labouring man, 
.the investor, the middleman, and the captain of 
^industry.” 

TRUSTS AND MONOPOllKS ONCE p:VKRY\VHERE. 

Then he launches into liistory and asks :— 

.? Why not compare monopoly with itsclt ? Why not study the 
trusts of to-day in live light uf the trusts of yesterday V 
Tv Step by step the piohlein will grow simpler. One by one 
Jihosc features of trust practice which wc have llioughl so new 
Swjll be seen to be ol«!, ami iln y will grow lt?ss ini[)orlant as we 
how' our fathers met and dealt with them. A series of 
*:roteresting paridiels will v ■-uli. Wc shall find that competition 
Jiiras the uncommon, and moivipoly the usual condition of luisi- 
in tlie past. 

^ ; Trusts will be found fr<»m Hudson Bay to the Ikiy of Bengal, 
the Ikdlic to the tlidfof Mexico. One trust luied India 
Itndcontrolled the destinies of millions of people ; another made 
Baltic an inland sea, making trcalits and dethroning 
^onarchs as need arose. .Xnnilicr fjnaneed llic Crusaders who 
;f^»lnred Constantinople and ;.ei up a Latin kingdom there; 
limflhcr, the London braiub of the Virginia Company, first 


planted ’permanent Kngli.sh settlements in the New World. * 
These were international monopolies. Of the lesser national or 
sectional monopolies there were many. Every guild organised 
in tlie Middle Ages included some features which we would call 
monopolistic, wliile kings bestowed upon individuals the sole 
right to sell various luxuries or necessities, which right was sold 
or leased to llie merchant or the producer. 

Tw^o hu(;e trusts. 

The greatc.st trust in the world’s hi.story ” is 
declared to be the East India Company, chartered 1600, 
dissolved J874. Another huge trust was the Hanseatic 
League :— 

At die height of its power it “had three good crowns at its 
disposal it set up a rival and successful king in Sweden ; it 
twice enjitured Copenhagen and drove Waldemar III. of Den¬ 
mark from his kingdom in 136S. Later, in I 523 » it was instru¬ 
mental in dethroning Christian IL, it enabled (nistavus Vasa to 
become ruler of .Sweden, and once its armies ravaged die 
English ^.orisl. The Baltic became a Hanseatic lake into which 
no other flag niiglit enter withoifl the permission of the Mansa, 
a permission rarely granted. Though never rebelling openly 
.igainst the Emperor, the League treated his demands with cold 
courtesy, and went its own way. 

h irst and last perhaps ninety cities belonged to the League, 
lliough the exact number is uncertain, as the meml»ership varied 
at dilfereiit times. , . . With the increasing growth of national 
feeling in tlie States with which they dealt, their pow'er to 
nunioivolise grew less. Uiidei Ebzabclh they were expelled 
from l.ondon in 159S. I'hc pupils had learned how to trade 
from their Gerpian teachers, and then they dismissed the 
teachers, 'I'iie Thirty Years’ War coinplelod the destruction. 

Our judgment on the results of its woik will be inucb the 
same as^on our jircscnt-day mom^polics. It was done selfislily, 
and oft ell roughly, but much of it was really coiistnictive. , 

ONLY ONE NKW’^ FEATURE, 

So the writer sums up :— 

hAerything which could be monopolised was monopolised at 
some time or other in the world's liistory. 

We find then that practically every feature of the problem of 
monopoly to-day has ajipearcil before. There have been 
monopolies of enormous size, proportionately larger than any¬ 
thing we have to-day. Sinister alliance with, or influence upon> 
government oflicials was common. The monopolists wilfully 
limited the sujiply, behaved with brutality toward the producer 
of goods and toward would-be competitors, and officials took 
advantage of their trusteesliip for private gain. These are the 
most common cliarges against modern trusts and their managers. 

But there is to-(ky a new feature.a new sin. That 

new sin is “ the suppre.s.sion ul information vvhicli the 
people have the riglit to know.” 

OBITUARY. 

TMay 2. —.Sir T. W. Boord, 73 ; Sir John Innes, 71. 
g.—Sir Will Ffolkes, 72 ; Lady Maiiiillon, 69. 

May io.- Earl of Kuston, 64 ; Lady Bcmhyn, 94; Lady 
Spencer Walpole, 70. 

May 12.-- Lord St. John of Bletso ; Sir George White (M.P. 
for N.-W, Norfolk) ; Lady Tapper (Canada); Mr. Archibald 
(T>als (Paisley). 

May 14.—August Strindberg (Sw'cdi.sh dramatist and novelist), 

65. 

‘May 15.—lion. Sir T. C. Scanlcn (South Africa) 77; Mr. 
J. W. Harrison (King’s printer), 82. 

May 21.—Sir Julius Weniher, 62. 

May 24-—-Sir Edward Sassoon (Unionist M.P, for llythe), 55 ; 
Mrs. I.ecky (widow of the historian). 

May 28.— Lady Byron (widow of the eighth Lord Byron). 

May 29.—I .ady North wick, 79. 

May 30.—Mr. Wilbur Wright (pioneer aviator, of Dayton, 
Ohio), 45. 




THE FIRST COAST-TO-COAST 
RAILWAY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The first railway in South America from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific is now an accomplished fact ; and the 
Scientific American considers the engineering feat as 
“ one which will rank among the most remarkable 
achievements of the world.’^ d’he Scientific American 
furnishes some interesting details of the work of con- 
struction, which all tend to show the enormous difli- 
culties of the undertaking. On the Argentine section of 
the line,‘from Mendoza to I'spalhita, “ natural obstacles 
and other defects intervened so continually that, in 
the opinion of several eminent engineers, the further 
progress of the railway was (onsidered to be very 
improbable.” On the Chilean side— 

The construction w.is divided into three sections, the first of 
which, from Los Antjeles to Jiincul, was opened for Iriilhc in 
Tel>rnary, 1906. beyond Kio Blanco the ^nadc i)ecomes in- 
creasinj^ly severe, runnintj as hi^li as 8 per cent. Between Kio 
Blanco and Juncal there arc llireo avalandjo sheds, to j)H>tecl 


the trains from the enormous masses of snow which a>llect upon 
the side and are frequently precipitated upon the line. . . . 
Section 2 is that between Juncal and Tortillo in an exception¬ 
ally mountainous and wild disiriet. This second scctioji was 
opened in June, J90S, well within the specified time. 

It was in the la.st. part of the tliird section, lliat from 
Los Andes to La Cumbre, that the most noteworthy 
engineering feat was accomplished. 'I'his was :— 
the great spiral tunnel, perhaps one of the longest of its 
kind and most difficult of conslruclioii in the world. The 
summit tunnel has a length of 9,906 feel, and in addition there 
are sliort lengths of artifieial tunnel at each end, viz., 105 feet 
on the Chilean side and 338 feet on the Argentine side. Tlie 
Transandinc tunnel lies at an elevation of about 10,500 feet, 
nearly 1,500 feet higher than the highest carriage i^uid in 
Europe, that over the Stolvio Pass, and more than 3,500 feet 
higher than Mont Cenis, St. Gothard and Simplon Passes*. In 
cross-section the tunnel is a replica of the Simplon tunnel, the 
internal area inside the lining being 273 square feet. 

The skill with which the w^ork of boring was curried 
out is seen in the fact that when the two forces, working 
from opposite ends, junctioned on November 27, 1909, 
the difference in level was but Jin., and the difference 


in line 2|in. only. The maNimum number of men 
employed on the Chilean side \Aas about 640, and on 
the Argentine side from 800 to 900 were usually at 
work. 

The physical difficulties to be surmounted were 
often great 

The rock on the Chilean side was of a much more uniform 
character than that on llie Argentine side. KroUi the tunnel 
entrance to about 200 feet from tlie boundary line the rock on 
llie t’hilcan side was a hard volcanic sandstone, very much 
fis.sured with vein.s of feldspar. Near the bcviindary line the 
rock eluingcil to a rctidlsh claystone, which was comparatively 
soft, luit which gradually hardened for a distance of about 
400 meters and again gradually become softer. I'lirough it ran 
nuiueious vidns of c«.)ijglomerale ironstone and almost pure 
feldspar. Tlie rock, with the exception of the red clayslortc, 
proved veiy difticult to drill, tlie large mnnlicr of joint jdanks 
temling lo make the drill-bits skid ancl jam and caiLsing endless 
trouble. 

Many will wonder where the traflic lo pay the 
interest on ihe undertaking is to ('time from. In this 
connection the Scientific American writer, ^Ir. F. Cr 


(x)l(.*man, points out that ( bile is rnorc' important, 
than llie I^icific slope uas liclore the ((Jinpletion of; 
tlie first transcontinental railways of Sorih America/^- 
and that “ the first and for some time lo come the only, 
link between two sucli countries as ( hile and Argentina 
must necessarily find consifleralile trafru ” :— 

As Buenos Aires is iho main gate on the Atlantic coast of 
tills iiigltway, so is Vsdpanii.so the gate f>n the I’aeific side* 
J' rom this fine j>orl steamers sail to all p-irts o! the worUI. Thc 
distance; lo Panama is 2,610 miles, and from Colon to I'lymoiUjl 

4,520 miles.a total of 7,130 miles. Prom \ alparaiso to New 

Oilcans, 7J/n Panama, the distance is 3,970 miles l)y existing 
lines of stcamiTS. d'his brings New York very close to Bueno&: 
Aiies. 'I’lie west coast of South America, the Central American 
Stales, tlie Cnited Slates of North America, ('anada, and Aus¬ 
tralia, have all been brought closer together by the opening of 
this new Iransconliiiental route. 

As regards passenger trairK ;ancl particularly tourist 
traiTic.— 

much can be done with such remarkalde scenery lo attract 
visitors, not only from Argentina, hut from thc United States 
and Europe, The globe-trotter, tired of India, Khartum, and th< 
\ ietoria Falls, can find something quite new in the Cordilleras; 



Sy ivur/rsy r/\ P '« “ -SV Afurrii 






DISRAELI’S BROTHER. 

,. Sir Henry Lucy, writing in Cornhill for June, 
|t|ranscribe.s from his dairy in 189^ entries wUirh dcscrilx.* 
|ii person little known to fame :— 

February il.—'rhe flous^ of Lonls uieelin;^ lo-(hiy misso.s a 
l)f>ng*farniliar prest‘Tice. For many years there .sat at the Table 
^ little old gentleman in wig aii<l g<nvn. When the House rose 
?:tbc little old gentleman, <iivcsled of wig and gown, generally 
Mked across the conidors to I lie House of Commons. 
?-tJncha 1 longed he passed |}»e watch Ail doorkeepers, and, if 
||hcre was room, took his scat under the gallery, listening 
Igivhile to the debate, and then w’oni olf to dinner. 

S This was Mr. Disraeli, brother of the famous Conservative 
^^remier, who.se influence secured him the comfortable l)erlh he 
occupied loi more than a generation as Clerk-assistant. He 
^^rew a salary of ;^i,<Soo a year, with an allow'ance of >^300 a 
;^ear for rent. Having now retired from vjffice, he will have a 
^nug pension. 

f- Anyone more diaincirically opposed to his brolhei in appear- 
,:jLncc and manner could not be imagined. A quiet, retiring, 
common-place fJd gentleman, he was admirably fitted for the 
highly paid not mentally exhausting office he filled. Not 
bnlliant, he was always courteous. Many at Westminster will 
regret this severance of a link wdtli a name that wdll ever be 
associated with Pailiament and its history. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A DANCER. 

In Ihe Pall Mall Magazine for June Mi.ss Anna 
^Pavlova gives some pages from her life. When she was 
eight years old she was taken to the Mur insky 'Fheatrc 
itO see “The Sleeping Ilcaiity,” .set to music of 
Tchaikovsky. There and then the little girl resolved 
i|hat .she would be a. ballerina--ii title restricted ofli- 
Scially to some live dancers in Kiissia. Driven by Uie 
persistency of ilie child, her mother applied to a school 
of dancing, and was informed that they' could not take 
iany children until ten years of age. The child dreamed 
through the two intervening years, and on her tenth 
birthday applied for entrance to the school. She was 
crazy with delight when the Director promised to give 
her a place. 'I'he school was often visited by the 
Emperor. Wlien a little friend of hers was taken np 
by the Tsar Alexander and kissed, Anna burst into 
tears. The Grand Duke Vladimir tried lo comfort her, 
-She saul. “ 1 w^ant the Emperor to kiss me.” 

I'KRSONAL INITIATIVE AND HARD WORK. 

One of the first tasks of the future dancer, she says, 
is to learn how to balance herself on the tips of the 
toes. Then the pupil learns a variety of different steps. 
.Besides the (lassical ballet, numbers of national and 
historical dances must be learnt. Success depends very 
largely on personal initiative and hard work. Even a 
successful hallerina, to preserve her technique, miust 
v^ance exercises every day, on the .same principle us a 
pianist plays scales. At the Imperial Ballet Si'hool the 
pistory of dancing is now taught, and careful instruc- 
®on is given in the art of make-up. 

A LIFE OF IRON SET.F-CONTROL. 

The .writer began her first foreign tour at Riga in 
po;. Speaking of her visit tCbStockholm, she says she 
iiras greatly flattered by the King’s reception and 
^ecoration, but the homage of an enormous crowd 
which accompanied her from the theatre to the hotel 


one night seemed to her still more charming. The writer 
then rectifies a common mistake :— 

Some people think the life of a dancer is thoroughly frivolous. 
In point of fact frivolity and dancing are imconipalible. If a 
dancer lets herself go, if she does not exercise an iron control, 
she cannot go on dancing. Slie must sacrifice herself to her 
art. If, as a result, .she can make those w'ho come to see her 
forget the sorrows and weariness of life for a little, she has 
her reward. 

WHAT IS SUCCESS ? 

She says that the English public is exceedingly kind 
and exceedingly impressionable. It has been a great 
delight to her to find that the English show the 
greatest appreciation of those dances which she loves 
most herself, and in which she puts her whole self. 
She adds :— 

IV’ pie ask me why I do not marry. The answer i? very 
simple. In my opinion the true artist must sacrifice hetself to 
her art. Like the min, she cannot lead the life most women 
desire. Slie cannot embarrass herself w'ith the cares of a family 
:mcl of a household. She must not demand of life the peaceful 
happiness of home and fireside which most women enjoy. 

To follow, without hall, one aim; there is the secret of 
success. And success? What is it? I do not find it in the 
applause of the theatre ; it lie:; rather in the satisfaction of 
accomplishment. When I wandered among the pine trees in 
childhood 1 thought that siicce.s = was happiness. 1 was wrong. 

I lappiness is a butterfly, which charms for a moment and flies 
away. . - 

A GIRL’S ATTEMPT ON ARARAT. 

Cornhill contains a charming girl’s paper by Mary 
Meinertzhagen, describing how she and her brother 
went from the Caspian Sea in the hope of climbing 
Ararat. 'I'his young English girl very vividly describes 
both what she saw and what she felt in passing through 
the ('aiicasus. She sa)'s :— 

Suddenly out of the dawn, Kazbek! Beautiful Mount 
Kazbek apperued, all rosy and glowing with the rising sun. 
One by one the wliite crc.sts of llie mouniains come bursting 
out of the darkness until we can sec the entire range stretching 
along the southern horizon lo Mount Elbruz, the dull white 
masses standing out in sharp contrast to the clear and trans¬ 
parent morning sky. They are angry savage mouniains, and 
do avrything but .smile down on you, and as we slowly climb up 
the 'Iccp narrow gorge of the Terek w'c can say nothing to each 
other, we art so overawed with the endle;ssness of their beauty. 
The incessant rattle of the swift and lawny 'I’erek completely 
drowns whvtcver sense of loneliness one might have in the midst 
of this savage scenery. To-day even at some 600 feet above the 
gorge, the clatter readied us of the river rolling on in its 
iiTcsislildc mass down the valley. 

We climbed 5,000 feet up lo the Kazbek Glacier, and silling 
on a great overhanging rock, an extraordinary unreasonable joy 
came over me and I was filled with love and light. I was 
changing every second from something minute and microscopic 
to something huge and expansive, and then I was everything 
and everybody. In fact I was in the w'orld, and infinity w'as in 
my hand. 

I am radianlly happy and simply love the universe. 

Everyone tried to dissuade her, and pictured the 
perils of the way, and the desperate character of the 
Kurds. But she went on through the heterogeneous 
people of the population and the changing landscape :— 

The terrible storm, the dense blizzard and bitter blast that 
was blowing up at Sardar Bulakh the following morning, forced 
us sorrowfully lo retrace our steps down to the great plain 
again, and to abandon all hope of perhaps reaching the summit 
of the great mountain. 





REVOLUTIONS IN LATIN AMERICA. 

Wanted—a Tribunal of Arbitration. 

In the June number of Chamberses Journal there is 
an article entitled “ Aspects of Latin-Amcrican 
Revolutions.” The writer, a resident for nearly a 
quarter of a century in various Latin-American 
republics, says he has witnessed many revolutions, and 
he gives some details which are the record of personal 
experience. 

LIFE UNDER MARTIAL LAW. 

Personal ambition, political intrigue, and love of 
excitement are among the causes. It is comparatively 
seldom, he says, that they arise from a desire of the 
mass of the people to free themselves from oppression. 
'I'hc Dictator Rosas was condemned to death in iS6r 
by the Argentine Congress as a professional murderer 
and roliber, 2,034 assassinations having been carried 
out by his orders. On the outbreak of a revolution 
martial law is proclaimed ; the people live under a 
dictatorship, and the Government do what they please. 
Many atrocities are then perpetrated. It is a capital 
offence to criticise the (lovernment, and in March, 1911, 
two Argentine journalists were condemned to death 
under such circumstances during a revolution in a 
neighbouring republic'. If atrocities haif as bad had 
been committed by the Turks, the British Press would 
have been loud in its condemnation and calls for 
redress ; but the British public, which can l)e roused 
to indignation over the Bulgarian atrocities, views 
with indifference atrocities committed in the South 
x\mcrican republics. The writer hopes his article will 
lead to a thorough investigation of the state of affairs 
in Latin America. 

MARAUDERS IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

Neutral foreigners who take no part in the revo¬ 
lutions are not left unmolested. Their horses and other 
property are frequently seized, and no compensation 
is made. Even in times of peace there is little security 
for life and property in remote districts. One of tlie 
first acts of revolutionaries is to get volunteers.''' 
These volunteers are rounded up like so many cattle, 
and tied with a rope to prevent escape. The conse¬ 
quence is the remoter parts of the country are soon 
filled with bands of marauders, who steal horses or 
anything they may require, and commit outrages and 
murders wdth impunity. 

SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 

A society for the suppression of revolutions, adds the 
writer, is quite as necessary as one for the suppression 
of international strife. He hopes that one will soon be 
established, or that a tribunal, such as that at the 
Hague, will widen its scope so as to include revolutions 
and civil war. He suggests that such a society should 
have an accredited agent in ev^ery South American' 
capital, empowered to offer his ^services as mediator 
between the contending parties, and publish accounts 
of the revolution and its causes in the European Press,- 


to collect evidence of atrocities, and do anything to • 
prevent revolutions or mitigate their effects.- As an 
alternative the foreign consuls or diplomatic agents 
might form themselves into local peace committees, 
acting, if possible, under the auspices ol the Hague 
Tribunal; with the consent of their Governments. 


ARE DEGREES DEMOCRATIC? ; 

The Judgment of Brazil. ^ ^ 

In the Bulleiin of the Pan-American VnioHk 
Dr. E. E. Brandon describes higher education in Brazil.^ 
He says that up to tlu^ present time Brazil has the 
unique distinction of possessing no universities. Th6f!B!^| 
wvvQ schools of law, medicint , engineering, and otheft| 
professions, but no corporation combining tw'o or moi^ 
of these fai'ulties under one organisation. The new laiy;f 
promulgated in 1911 has al)olished by a stroke of tb&| 
pen the rights, privileges, and j>rcrogativc of the^^^ 
ancient and aristocratic faculties. “ All degrees havi^l 
been abolished, as unsuited to a democratic society.^ 
The graduate now receives only a simple certificate cH 
having finished the appointed course of study. Th|| 
Brazilian doctor, whether of jurisprudence, medicine^' 
or mathematics, was regarded as possessing a pas^l 
port to the most responsible places in the State an^| 
.society. v 

II seems therefore the part of .1 <lemocrficy to abolish thfe!; 
j'rivilege, as it hiul abolished others. It is u'orlhy of note that'if 
in Chile, likewise, the title of 'ioctor docs not exist ; in thei 
medical profession only is it used by sutlor.nu e or courtesy. m 
the abolition of tides, the slifTemnjr of eiilrance retjuiremenlsV;'; 
incrcastM.1 severity in yearly and final examinations which can be j 
controlled by the appointive power of t!u; central (iovernment 
to Stale-aided, schools, the K(?j)ublic hojxrs to lessen the miniberi; 
of asjnrants to empty acjnleniic Inuiours, and turn the tide 
yoimt; inlcllecl and energy into eliaiiTud.^ of .social and indiistriafti 
usefulness. 

I'ndcr the new law' there has already been formed iijil 
Sao Paolo a university corporation, l;)ut il is doubtfip| 
if the organisation can lie made effective. Except 3 
rare instances, it is prolialde that the independebtl 
faculty will continue to be the rule in Ifrazil. laiw S 
the fashionable curriculuin, and the laAV seliool is 
gentleman's sc hool. It gives the general culture that |ijf 
well-to-do citizen feels nu»sl useful. 'I'he medical schbt^ 
offers the best t>’pe of higiier instruction in the Soutl^J 
American countries, and the plnsician is, as a rul^ 
the best educated man. His training is more practicao 
and better develops the powers of observation an# 
judgment:— 

As result the average physician is a man of better judgmeuli^ 
and fairer ayiprecialion of actualities than the average man 
other professions, and, contrary to the custom in the Unitt^< 
Stales, the physician in South America is very frcrpicntly called 
to positions of high political importance. \ 


'Fwo delightful fcaturc.s in the English Illuatraied 
Magazine for June are the charmingly illustrated 
sketches of Winchelsea by M. M. Johnson, and of 
Evesham by Arthur Howley. 



i THE MAKING OF A NEW 

I ENGLISH PORT. 

We are often apt to think that the production of a 
l^rand-new seaport, complete and ready-made, belongs 
|;tb American or Colonial enterprise. Yet, as the Railway 
h^agazine for Jnnc reminds us, the King and Queen 
| open next month such a newly-created scapor"' at 
|;|mmingham, six miles up the Humber from Grimsby ; 
l^ine miles further up, on the op|)osite side, is Hull :—* 


On July 1906, Lu^ly Mcndcison, wift* of Sir Alexander 
I^Tcnderson, the cliairmazi of the company, turned the first sod 
^pon an ('xlcnsive estate which liad been acquired for the 
l^urpose. The ctmtract for the dock works was let to Messrs. 
J,^ricc, Wills and Keeves, and carried out under the supervision 
vf-bf Mr. KoIxTt Holluwday. Nearly loo miles of lempor.ary 
|itne (sinj^Ie track), 30 locomotives, i,4i(> trucks, wagons, 
>;tO steam 7iavvios (including the “ laibccker ”), 39 cran-s -from 
i 3 to 10 tons—26 btuieis, 39 pumps, 30 horses, 14 pile -drivers, 
and 20 miles of wattrr and other mains were crnplnyed during 
■ construction. Two tliousand five hundred men were engaged 
- by the contractors. At lirocklesby, only a few t))ites away, 
Messrs. Price, Wills and Reeves pureliascd and worked a large 
atone quairy, from vdiich a great |)roportion of the stone for tlio 
.concrete, ballasting, and other purposes was obtained, I hey 
also erected on a site adjoining the dock property an engineering 
equipp(‘d so that they could make anything from a 
tip wagon to a locomotive, and deal wilJi all the numerous repairs 
;fe plant. Rut much of the material iequire<.l liad, of course, b) 
ibe brought from a distance. For instance, the granite used in 
Vthe copings and the Jock quoins came from Sweden ; the timber 
^Jarrah wooil, pitch-pbu*, elm and oak—from Russia, America 
,ftnd Australia ; the gravel from Siuulerland and various ])laces 
■on the south e<.»ast of ICngland, At one lime there was as much 
‘JOfOOO tons of this material in stock, forming a mound 
several hundred feel long anil 200 or 300 feel wide, fement, 
:Of wliich 50,000 tons were used, was conveyed by liarge from 
the Medway* 


A TJIOtTSANH ACKKS IN SIZE. 


No less than 320,000 cubic yards of concrete were used in the 
idpck, and the amount of brickwork was al.>out 30,000 cubic 
yards. At the entrance jetties the river cljannel fiad to be 
■ dredged for a considerable distance, and about i J million cubic 
yards of mud were taken out. This Mas pumped through 
wrought iron tubes, about 24in. in diameter, on to the land and 
allowed to settle. Ry this process a considerable area of the 
xlock site was raised nearly 5ft., the remaining area being filled 
lip with 3,50t,),0ixicubic yards of excavation taken from the dock. 
The raised banks for llic coal storage and gravity hoist roads 
were formed wilb 1,500,000 cubic yards of excavation from a 
side cuUing two miles distant from the dock site. I'rom the 
Humber Road bridge on the west, to Immingham Halt on the 
o^asl, the length across the dock property is 12,500ft., or about 
,2j miles ; the width, from the southern bouiulary to tlie bank 
,of the Humber, 4,Sooft., or five-sixths of a mile, and the river 
ifrontage miles. 'i‘lie tot;d area of the dock estate is about 
1,000 acres, so tliat ample sj^.ace is reserved for any sulisetpieiit 
extension that may be demanded. 

The water area is about 45 acres, including tlie tind.)er 
pond of six acres. 'I’he entrance lock has a depth on 
at high water ordinary spring tides of 47ft., while 
at low water the least depth is 27ft. bin. j'he water 
Avithin the dock basin ranges in depth from 30ft. to 
:^5ft. At any state of the tide the dock may he entered. 
rThis is true of no other port on the East Coast. No 
‘ibwing e.xpenses are necessary. 

li is within forty miles of wide-stretching (‘oal 
'feea.suresj and rich deposits of ironstone are found in 
the locality, Altogether it is said that “ the new port 


of Immingham ranks as the most convenient in respect 
of geographical situation, the most modern in all its 
multifarious appliances for loading and discharge, and 
the most economical maritime commercial gateway in 
the British Isles. At the same time it furnishes the 
latest and most remarkable example of bold enterprise 
on the part of a British railway company.^’ 

This remarkable enterprise i.s the work of the Great 
Central Railway. The same magazine contains the 
history of the chequered course of the Manchester. 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. 


THE CAPE AS TACTICAL BASE. 

I'liE Ihiilcd Service Magazine contains a seasonable 
artu'le on “ The South African Defence Scheme,” in 
which K. 0.” emphasises the necessity of retaining 
the services of ‘‘ officers of high military rank and 
experience,” with the natural conclusion that those 
officers must be liritish.” This moral is also the burden 
of a contribution by a Rooinek,” who makes out a 
strong case for the maintenance of the Imperial 
garrison. I'he WTitcr has his eye on complications with 
Germany, and taking into consideration the small 
forces in the German Afric'an Colony, he indicates that 
in tlie event of war it would be easy to seize and to 
liold this great colony, a:s, so to speak, a sort of hostage 
for anything we might lose elsewhere.” He continues:™ 

With lilt* rommand of the sea which wc can assinue to have, 
troops from Cape Town couhl be landed at Walfi'^ch J 3 ay, and 
if It would 1)C difficult ov even impossible to control cfTcctivtdy 
the whole country for some time, the railways should fall .a 
comparatively easy pr<?y, and the rest \voul<l be merely a matter 
of M’ailing. Nor would it be unlikely that sulistantial assistance 
would be rendered by the colonials lliemselves from tlie land 
side. Even during the recent M*ar scare last September this 
feeling was very much in evidence, and there M'erc many 
volunteers ready to answer the call. The i^ricc of land within 
the Union is going up l»y leaps and bounds every year, and if 
for no other reasons than the spirit of adventure and fortune 
seeking, the enterprise would appeal to the soldier-farmers. 

It looks simple on paper, but sometimes circum¬ 
stances alter cases. 


MODERN LANGUAGES VERSUS 
CLASSICS. 

'I'liis vexed question Is discussed i>y Mr. C. F. Kayser 
in the American Educational Review for May. He 
says : 

We may admit that German literature perhaps has no prose 
writers as yet of the perfect type of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, 
but neither have the Greeks and Romans any such lyrists as 
Goethe, Heine, Eiliencron, and a dozen of others, or any 
writers of fiction and romance such as modern Germany 
possesses. Without fear of serious contradiction, I might also 
emphasise the greater interest, and the more direct bearing, 
which much of the best German literature has upon our own 
immediate lives. When modern language teaching, in all its 
outward conditions has reached a position of equality with the 
classics, its inherent qualities Mill entitle them to be regarded as 
a satisfactory substitute for the classics. 



POSING FOR THE CINEMATO¬ 
GRAPH SHOW. 

Dramatic art ? Bah ! Anyl)0(ly can stand up and 
make faces in front of a camera !This is a dramatic 
critic’s opinion^, but is also a popular impression of the 
art of posing for the production of photo-plays. And 
yet, says Lida Evandel, in the Moving Pictiu f News, 
even if this were the only qualification, many prominent 
actors could not pass the test, for they depend for ihcir 
success largely on a magnetic personality’ and a pleasing 
voice, bofh of which, unfortunately, are lost to the 
camera. Experience and ability, howcv’cr, far from 
being tlie whole equipment necessary for the photo¬ 
play actor, are only llie starting point 

In addition, the director wants to know if lu; can ride well, 
not only in approvetl city style, but also in Wild West fa*thioii ; 
can he swim, dance, sk de an icc and rollcisV Is lie a 
swordsman, pugilist, sailor? ( an he row a boat, run an auto¬ 
mobile, and lias he a licLnse as a chaiilfcur ? The very hi lest 
demand is that he be an aviator, in case lie has to elopo with 
the heroine in an aeroplaiM;. Ilcsides the requirements of the 
director, if he is a wise man he \\ill have his life heavily insured 
before he joins the mob of a moving-picture company. 

Acting for the moving-picture play is often no tame 
studio affair, with faked-up properlics, but is done in 
a natural outdoor selling, and is full of vivid and 
dangerous realism, oft(‘n invoUing iujurio^i and some¬ 
times deatl) for the actors. 

In a resciie-from-drowning scene, enacted near New 
York during the past \'ear. the would-he rescuer was 
himself drowned. Another fatal accident resulted 
when an attempt was made to run a train so close to 
the intended victim a... to give the appearance of 
actually running over him. 

Karely do dummies take tlie place (d' li\'e actors, 
even in the most dangerous positions. So that when 
you see a. man in a moving-picture hanging over a 
crevice in an iceberg, or almost l)uried in a snowdrill, 
you can depend upon its being realistic drama, and 
that some actor has l)et*n kept in cold storage for some 
time to enable the camera to record the scene. 

In a regular theatrical production, many rehearsals 
can l>e had before presenting the finished production 
to the public. In a. f)icturc pla\', however, after tlie 
director has shouted Action ! ” the camera begins to 
re(;ord fiiitlifully whatever passes before it. Some 
scenes may be omitted from the final play, but nontr 
can be changed. Oftiai a single little incident will spoil 
an entire sc:ene and nci essitate its n^-enaction at a c<)‘^t 
of hundre^ds of dollars. In one play some of the less 
experienced people in the (Timpany stopj)ed to look at 
the camera to s(x* if they were in the pitTure. The whole 
scene had to be done over. In another production tluTc 
was a mob in front of a building. A man stuck his head 
out of the second-story window-, without In'ing .seen by 
the director or operator, d'hc finished picture rcvealerl 
a man’s face laughing at the mob, and 300 people had 
to be re-assembled at the same |)la( c and the pictures 
taken all over again. 

As a profession, posing for moving pictures offers 
advantages not possessed by the “ legitimate ” drama. 


There is work the year round, and opportunity for 
home life for the actors. Husbands and wives may find 
employment in the same company ; and there is 
usuall)’ work for a number of i liildren also. The young 
girls need not travel alone and unprotected, nor work 
late hours, and there is no constant appearance before 
the public. The w^ages arc good/ 

But if a person is willing to work wdiile he waits, if 
he does not mind going without a dinner now and then, 
if he does not object to being a target for amateur 
sliots, if he has nine lives like a cal and alwaj’s alights 
on his feet when he falls, if he doesn’t care for the 
l)umps and bruises along the way, he may climb to the 
top of tlie ladder of mo\’ing-picture fame, and li\'e to a 
ri|)e old ag(‘, to n'late to his (hildren and grandchildren 
how many narrow esca])es he had from the very jaw^is 
of death. 

IS TAXATION ’PHE ONLY W^\Y 
OI' RICFORM? 

Mr. Kk'Marvi Hkics, writing in the Soria/is/ Peview 
lor June, raises this question, lie laments that taxation ; 
is overrated as a means of social amelioration. All the 
ellorts of model’ll reformers to relieve or remove 
po\ eriy are summer! u]) in I he one word taxation. 
'Taxation. Mr. Higgs insists. Is no remed v. He argues: — 

Tlio organisation of iuduslryi and ospucially llu; oi.^anisaiion 
of ilio vital j)ro<luciivo trades, the altoinalivc !o taxation. 
Either iljcjieoph* must he or^^anised to jniviine their own food, 
elolliing and slieltcr in puhlicly owned and managed establish- 
iiienls, or else the levelling process must come aboul by ineam 
of some form of heavy ta.vition of die wealthy classes. 

< Iigaiiised ]>roducli<)n of necessities for use l<y tlu* luoducers cars 
easily be biout^lii aViout by means of State am! m’.inici[)al farms, 
faefories and worksluqrs ; it will produce c«>mmoditi(?s instead 
of ii venue, and after a liille linaneial starling it will finance 
ilMrlf, aial eventually cause tax coIleclinL; I0 ).)ecome one of the 
lost ai ls. . , -fk 

Mr, Higgs would licgin his organised prodiK tion by s 
pro\’iding for the needs of those wlio ;ire einplosed by ' 
the (iovernment. national or local :— ^ 

Is it an iinpi>ssibic ta.-k to nationalisL siifbeienl farms, fishing. 
Ikcts and f;u;loiie.s to j^rovide for ilie need.'> of Slate and . :f 
municipal einidoyc'es, and so inaKe a star! I;y Ininging a part, .■ 
and lliaf the lowest, of if»c consuming puldio oiithide flic region 
of finance ? ; 

The oigaijis;iiion of iiidu.ary for consumption Iiy those for . i.- 
whom fhe State now provides a levelliiig*up pioeess, leaving ‘ fV 
the wealthy in tlie enjoyineiit i)f their weallli, and providing by 
produclion for those who have notliing. 'Taxation is a levelling 
down process, taking fium the rich foi the questionable benefit 
of the pocir. Organised ju'.uluction vMudd excite lad. a minimum ■ 
of hosliliiy on the part of the. most powerful section of the i 
eomiT,unity, and would largely secure its active co-operation^ 
while taxation is (lie line of greaiost resistance. Organisation f 
apjHMls to the best, the Immanilaiian and coMstructive side of i 
the people, while taxation by touching ofttiines hard-earnetk ^ 
jirofds arouses all the evil i>:issiorjs ongcnrlercd by many years of ! 
profit-seeking industry. Organisation is a clearly-cut, simple ; 
pnject, and has riolliing whatever to do with the mysterious 
jargon affectc<l by i)rf»fe.ssors of finance. It recognises that the J 
only cure for starvation is food, the. only cure for raggediiess is 
clolhe.s, the only cure for homelessness is homes, and the onljr ^ 
cure for poverty is wealth, am! those very real and tangible 
tilings it produces in a way that even the most ignorant can 
understand. 



I MUSIC AND ART IN THE 
MAGAZINES. 

, The newest work on Mozart hails from France, and 
is the joint production of M. Feodor de Wyzewa and 
:M. Georges de Saint-Foix. In the Correspondant of 
April 10, M. Michel *Brenet has an interesting article 
x>n Mozart d propos of this book. Born at Salzburg 
in 1756, Mozart quitted it for Paris in 1777, where he 
remained till 1781. He died in 1791 at the age of thirty- 
five. The authors of the new book, which runs to 
two volumes (923 pages, not including appendices), 
deal with Mozart’s works down to the time of his 
departure for Paris, the first twenty years, the period 
• before maturity and his great masterpieces. The 
plan adopted resembles that of a thematic afid chrono¬ 
logical catalogue, in which an analysis, with commen¬ 
taries, of each number is included. The various 
influences under which Mozart came are indicated, 
and biographical and historical summaries arc added. 
Critics have divided Beethoven's life and works into 
three styles, and ten styles have been allotted to 
Palestrina, but the present authors have divided 
Mozart’s first twenty years and his 288 early com¬ 
positions into thirty-four periods, some of which cover 
only a few months and represent only one or two 
works. Apparently the authors do not propose to 
deal with his later works. 

A Singer of the Gerontius Mi;sic, 

i; The career of Mr. Gervase Elwes is briefly sketched 
i^in the Musical Times for Ma)\ Born in 1866, and 
educated at the Oratory (Birmingham), VVeybridge 
and Oxford, Mr. Elwes left the university in 1888. 
He married in 1889, and then studied for the diplo¬ 
matic service, which he entered in 1891. But in 1895 
he resolved to abandon this profession and remained 
,{several years without any clear views as to his future. 
Acting on the advice of a friend, who urged him to 
Study singing, he put himself under various teachers, 
and only made his first professional appearance as a 
tenor in 1903, when he was thirty-six. In the inter¬ 
pretation of' Brahms’s songs Mr. Elwes is now an 
acknowledged master. In 1901 he sang in ‘‘ The 
Dream of Gcrontius ” for the first time, and was an 
immediate success in the part. Up till now he has sung 
in the work no fewer than sixty-thrcc times. His 
^ singing is distinguished by much subtl ety and refine- 
ment, and the intellectuality and spiritual elevation 
of his interpretations fascinate his audiences. 

A Mi;stcal Centenary. 

An article by Herr Wilhelm Klatte in the Garten- 
llaubey Heft 8, reminds us that April 26 last was the 
■centenary anniversary of the birth of Friedrich von 
iiFlotow (1812-1883), the composer of “ Martha,” 

Stradella,” and other operas. Martha ” was 
?pfoduced at Vienna in 1817, but it did not reach this 
country till eleven years later. The scene is laid in 
^England, and “ The Last Rose of Summer ” is intro¬ 
duced into the score, “ Stradella ” had remarkable 


.success at Paris^but when it was brought out in London 
in 1846 it proved a dead failure. 

Rubens and His Two Wives. 

In the May number of the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine^ there is an interesting article by Mr. Evan Gray 
on “ Woman’s Influence in the Life of Rubens.” A 
search in the records of the Antwerp Town Hall has 
revealed the fact that Rubens was not only a painter, 
but a great diplomatist, a friend and adviser of royalty, 
and one of the most influential and highly-esteemed 
burghers of his day. Both of Rubens’s wives were 
daughters of prominent Antwerp burghers. His most 
famous portrait of the first, Isabella Brant, hangs in 
the Royal Gallery at the Hague. Other portraits or 
pictures of her are to be seen at the Pinakothek, 
Munich, and at the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. His 
second wife was Helen Fourment, a beautiful girl, 
who figures in many of his pictures. When she was 
only twelve years old ho chose her as a model for 
the Virgin in The Education of the Virgin,” which 
is one of the glories of the Royal Gallery at Antwerp. 
The face of St. Anne in this picture is said to be that 
of Rubens’s mother, Rul;»ens never tired of painting 
Helen Fourment. He seems to have been singularly 
happy with both his wives, and nothing is known to 
have marred the harmony between the children cf 
Isabella Brant and those of Helen Fourment. 

The Moore Famit.y of Artists. 

Among English families who have done good sServi< c 
in the world of art, the “ Moores ” of York hold an 
honouralflo place, says a writer in the May number of 
the Connoisseur, No fewer than six members of this 
family have attained distinction as artists. William 
Moore (1.790-1851), the father, was a portrait-painter 
of more tlian ordinary ability, and his five sons all 
inherited his artistic talent. Edwin Moore and William 
Moore, junior, were art teachers and painters of con¬ 
siderable skill; John Collingham Moore, a prolific 
exhibitor in the Royal Academy, was wcll known for 
his portraits and Italian scenes ; while Henry Moore, 
the marine painter, and Albert Moore, the decorative 
artist, were among the greatest exponents of nineteenth 
century art. 

The Four Elements in Art. 

In the mid-May number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Robert de La Sizeranne writes on the 
French Salons of 1912. One of the great imaginative 
works of the present exhibition in Paris which he 
singles out for special notice is that of M. Aman Jean, 
entitled “ The Four Elements,” which is destined for 
the Sorbonne. Hitherto painters have persisted in 
giving figures to the four elements, Air, Earth, Water 
and Fire, and it is surprising that it should never 
before have occurred to them to represent the elements 
together by one single figure, a figure at once plastic 
and picturesque, antique and modern—namely^ a potter. 
The potter working with the earth cannot give it u 
shape without water, he cannot preserve that shape 
without fire, and without air there can be no fire. 





'FROM 


THE REVIEWS. 


American Praise of English Beauty. 

The American novelist, W, D, Howells, describes 
in the North American Review for May the pageants at 
Chester in 1910 and in Stroud in 1911. In sketching 
the first, he says :— 

The art in the colour scheme was, if not the last word, at 
least the next to the last. It had strongly the support of 
nature in that beauty of the English race which I think grows 
upon the observer. In former visits I had been, in my modest 
American way, impressed by the handsomeness of the men, 
and I still think them the handsomest men in Europe, 
if somewhat unnecessarily long-legged and narrow-shouldered ; 
but at present I am lost in a far readier and more unenvious 
wonder at the women’s and children's loveliness, especially 
the children’s. It does not always follow that a lovely 
little girl will grow up a lovely young girl ; the angelic 
features sometimes turn out humanly lumpy, but generally they 
do not; the young girls are mostly more beautiful than the 
little girls, if not more delicately beautiful, and the women 
keep their beauty of face and figure longer ; there are not so 
many lean ones, nor so many fat ones among the matrons as 
with us. In them all -little girls, young girls, and wives and 
mothers—the beauty is not beauty of colouring alone, but 
beauty of feature and a universal kindness of expression. In 
England everybody seems kind ; and they perhaps must be kind, 
or, packed so densely together as they are, they would kill one 
another. 

Mr. Howells was also impressed with another 
characteristic of the race—its all hut universal single- 
mindedness. He seems to have been entirely captivated 
by the children. He says :— 

It was the children, those lovely English children, who 
supremely took the eye in their silken blues and reds and 
yellows. 1'liey came pouring over the scene literally in thou¬ 
sands ; they danced, they seemed to fly ; nothing more exquisite, 
more innocently dear was ever seen. Whatever the historic 
incident was, they were appropriate to it; they graced, they 
hallowed it. 


Old Kirk Feuds in Skye. 

Miss Ada Macleod in the Canadian Magazine for 
May sketches a Sabbath in Skye. Yet she says that— 
There is no doubt that a more tolerant spirit is abroad ib ^ 
Skye. Not many years ago if a Free Church boy were com¬ 
pelled to pass a building belonging to the Established Church ? ' 
he W'ould run as fast as possible, not knowing the moment 
when something with tail and cloven hoof might emerge, and 
no sorer insult could be hurled at a man than to call him a . 
** Moderate.” Now' there is talk of the (w'o churches uniting. ; 3 ; 
And although the Highlander is a born combatant ancl is ever ' i; 
ready to kick up a dust over a matter of doctrine, the spirit of 
union is abroad, and all signs point to the time when the 
barriers between Frees and Wee Frees, Established and Scce- 4 
ders, U. P.’s, U. F.’s, ancl all other hair-splitting sects shall be " > 
broken down, and one united church shall stand ready to do " 
her sliare in the bringing of tlic Kingdom to the beautifiil Isle 
of Skye. 

The Pope Sknding IIis Blessing by a Jew. 

In a paper elsewhere noticed in the North American I 
Revinv for May, Mr, Isidore Singer tells this story :— 3 

When Pius X. became Pope one of liis old friends, a rich > 
Jew from Venice, wxnt to Rome and had a long audience with 3 
him. The Pope a^ked for news of all his friends, and when he ■? 
heard that a certain priest was seriously ill he asked the Jew to « 
give him his blessing Avhen he returned to Venice*. The few 
w'as taken aback at the Pope’-s request, and he hinted that, not ^ 
being a Christian, he was not a fit person to convey the apostolic ! 
blessing. iV; 

\'ou need no! w'orry about that,” the Pope said ; “it dc^cs 
not matter in the least, provided the goods arc all right, whether sjJ 
the wrapper is bad. You are merely the wTapper,” he added, 3 . 
smiling, and the Jew conveyed the apostolic blessing to the 1 
dying priest. 

^^Exceedingly Drunk’'—by Miracle! -4 
In the Church Quarterly Rtview Mr. E. J. Gwynn 
discusses the stories of some saints of Ireland. lie I 


^•Nearer, My God, to Thee!’* 

A centenary .sketch of Browning, by Mr. J. Cuthbert 
Hadden, which appears in the May number of the 
Choir, is de\^oted to Browning’s relations with the 
sisters Flower. Eliza P'lower is known as the composer 
of a once popular chorus, Now Pray We for Our 
Country,” a set of “ Musical Illustrations of the 
Waverley Novels/’ and a number of hymns and 
anthems, including the original musical setting of 
“ Nearer, My God; to Thee.” Sarah Flower, afterwards 
Mrs. William Brydges Adams, is world-famous as the 
author of “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Browning is 
said to have had nothing but a feeling of admiration 
for Eliza. Flower’s music; but Mr. Hadden, who has 
been able to examine some of her compositions, says 
the setting of her sister’s hymn is quite impossible, 
whether from an artistic or an emotional point of 
view. When Mr. Flower died, WiUiam J. Fox, the 
Unitarian minister at South Place, liccame the guardian 
of his two daughters. I'hey both sang in the choir, 
and the well-known hymn was first heard in the 
Finsbury Chapel. Objections have been raised against 
its implication of Unitarian doctrine, but it neverthe¬ 
less continues to hold a place in the front rank of our 
sacred lyrics. 


says 

Cronan of Koscrea was a free-handed and hospitable saint, ' M 
largns el caritativus. Receiving a surprise visit from Mochoe- 
mog, he blesses his small slock of beer and ItiiUer, and so 
provides a plentiful supper for his visitor and all his following, 
a hundred and twenty in mimher. As they were feasting far 
into the night, a certain convert said in a loud voice (converts 
are apt to be over-zealous), “ 1 see that no matins will be celc- m 
brated here this night.” St. Cronan answered liim : '‘Brother,, ,3^ 
Christ is received in the person of a guest, Ihciefure wc ought 
to feast and rejoice at the coming of Christ. But hadst ihou 3 ^ 
not spoken, the angels of Go'l would have said our prayers for 
us this night.” Another more questionable example of Cronan’s 
hospitality is related In honour of other guests he blesses ’S 
a newly l)rcwed barrel of beer, and immediaU-ly, by divine ,;/| 
interposition, a great quantity of liipior w'as fennented. And 
the guests wiio drank this same beer became exceedingly drunk, J 

'J’he biographer naively acPls:—“ Those wlto knew S 
this gave praise to Christ.” 


Just as Elizabethanisms, obsolete in old England, 
have survived in New England, so Mr. F. A. Wightman, * 
in an interesting paper in the Canadian Magazine for f 
May, on maritime provincialisms and contrasts, shows I 
how certain usages of words imported from the | 
Highlands flourish in the maritime provinces of | 
Canada. . 3 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

With plenty of readable matter, the June number 
doe.s not contain any very eminent articles. 

A GREAT SCHOOL OF HE.\LTH.” 

Lady Paget makes the following suggestion 

Why shouhl not tin; Crystal ralace Ixi iiiihIl* into a great 
; School of JT(‘allh for all manner of people, for all ages fioiu 
infancy to clhl'llioofl, for girls and boys, for young mothers on 
to middle and old age? It wonM be a school with practical 
demonstration in everything pertaining to health. Demonstra¬ 
tions in cooking, gymnastics, and dancing; sun and air baths, 
and every kind of water cure. There would be air huts for 
those who wish to learn the simple life aixl nature cures ; no 
lacc could be more perfect for this ideal way of r*:<’OVcring 
calth than the Crystal Palace, as on rainy days ii would 
provide a shelter and amusemeni and exercise. Hygienic 
1. clothing would be taught and hygienic living in its i)csl sense. 
The theme and scope are so large ihal lh<!y would fill volumes, 
and yet so simple that the rules once learni become a second 
nature to those who have thoroughly grasped iheiiu 

The writer suggests also that the Palace should 
include a great Empire Cliil>. 

A GERMAN JEREMIAD OVER GERMANY. 

Mr. Ellis Barker i.s very .severe in denouncing the 
failure of post-Bismarckiaii Germany. In its foreign 
policy Germany has simultaneously created the Triple 
Entente and weakened, if not (le.stroyed, the Triple 
Alliance. Its army has suffenRl in numbers arxl quality. 
Her shiplmilding has expanded very little since 1900. 
Its .savings-banks are so insecure that a war might 
cause in Germany the greatest linanrial catastrophe 
which the world has seen. (Jermany is politically, 
militarily, economically^ administratively, and morally 
on the down grade.” Germany is a one-man show, and 
since Bismarck the one man has not l>ccn found. Some 
patriotic Germans actually wish for a disastrous war 
to re-creatc and rejuvenate the country. 

UNIONIST LAND POLICY. 

The Marquess of Lincolnshire subjects this to 
vigorous criticism, and say.s:— 

Tlie tnuli is that the advocates of ownership arc more con¬ 
cerned with the political than tlie economic aspect of the 
question. They are in favour of using Stale credit to establish 
a body of occupying owners who will form a bulwaik against 
Socialism,” and a useful addition to the ranks of 'Tory voters. 
They arc also influenced hy the fact tliat their Tarift Refcirin 
policy offers little, if any, benefit; to the agricultural interest. 
They have, therefore, cast about for a larul policy which is to 
be the country cousin of Tariff Reform, and which they liope 
will be the sugar coating to induce the agricultural voter to 
swjxllow the bitter pill of Protection. 

The only persons who would benefit from the establishment 
of a sysicm of occupying ownership liy mcan.s of Stale credit 
would be the present race of landlords. 

What the farmer really needs is security of temue. 

DEMOCRATIC ANGLICANISM. 

The Bishop of Queensland gives some Australian 
experiences of the organisation of a cli.sestabli.shed 
Church. He says :— 

The basis of all church appointments in Queen.sland is strongly 
democratic. The parishioners elect the churchwardens, the 


auditors, the lay members of Synod, the parochial members of 
the nomination board for the appointment of their respective 
rectors and vicars, and two-thirds of the number of the parochial 
council. The members of Synod, clerical and lay, elect in 
Synod the diocesan members of the nomination board. The 
diocesan memlicrs act in all appointments. 'I'he parochial 
members .act only in the appointment.s. affecting their respective 
j)arishes. The members of Synod also elect the Hisbop when a 
vacancy in the see occurs. The Bishop, therefore, holds office 
and authority by virtue of a democratic vole. 

He recommcnd.s that the Welsh elcrgy, if disestab¬ 
lished, be paid from a central endowment fund, and 
protests against the formation of two Church bodies, 
one dealing with the property, and the other with 
doctrine, etc, 

CABLES VERSUS WIRELESS. 

Mr. diaries Bright puts the case for cables versus 
wirck:.ss with a strong leaning to cables. lie asks for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the relative merits 
of all existing methods of communication. lie says :— 

Dealing with fat;ts as they arc fo-day, my own view is that 
cable and wireless Iclegraphy each has its independent uses. 
^VJlilst wc require more ciiblcs, I am also in favour of wireless 
lolcgr.'iphy ar. an auxiliary service ] would, indeed, supplement 
every inlcr-Imperial cable by some wireless system, thereby 
affording a convenient test for the relative merits of cables and 
of different wireless systems. 

Meanwhile he hopc.s lhafsomc Dominion oversea, or 
impcrially-rninded individual, will produce the half¬ 
million necessary to lay a British cable from tliis 
country to Canada. 

THE ARMY IN FAVOUR AT OXFORD. 

Mr. A. K, Slessor declares that an astonishing 
enthusiasm for soldiering has seized upon the under¬ 
graduate. 'J'he University contingent of the ollicers' 
training corps now comprises more than a third of the 
entire University. All the be.st people arc in it.” 
In January the corps had readied a strength of 1,140 
of all ranks. The Universities arc every year furnishing 
a growing number of candidates for the position of 
oflicti. “ Schools ” in military studies liave been insti¬ 
tuted, both at Oxford and Cambridge. The War Ofiic(‘ 
has clone much to make smooth the path from the 
University to the Army. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. Cl. Bradley glorifies the rcicord of achievement 
of the Ulster Scot in the United States. Mr. H. II. 
Statham describes this yertr’s Salon and the Royal 
Academy. Of the latter he says, “ We are saved by 
our portraits from what would otherwise be a very 
weak exhibition.” Mr. J. H. Morgan replies to 
Mr. Balfour’s criticism of the Home Rule Bill, and 
vigorously objects to it being called Federalism. Miss 
Edith Sichell gives a charming sketch of Pauline 
dc Beaumont, the friend of Hubert and Chateaubriand. 
R. Y. Tyrrell supplied many interesting illustrations 
of the attempts that have been made by English 
versifiers to produce metrical versions of the Odes of 
Horace, 



THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The June number strikes as strident a note as ever 
in home and foreign politics. Mr. Maxse’s wrathful 
explanation of the advocacy in Unionist papers lust 
November of Home Rule all round claims s(‘|)arate 
notice. 

By far the raciest paper is that by Mr. Jame^ 
Edmond; editor of the Sydney Bulletin, on the l>irth' 
rate and afterwards. He sayS; “ The spectre of a 
gigantic and incredible baby l)lots out the sun and 
darkens the pallid luminary of night.” He draws lurid 
pictures of the ancient xMalthusian kind, though with 
the modernest phrasing, of the awful consequences 
which would result irom over-population of the planet. 
The immediate future of the world will, he expects, lie 
with the strong nation which contrives to get hold of 
the last great ihinh peopled food-growing area. Some 
day Britain may be blockaded by fleets lying 5,000 
miles away and shutting up the food outlets. Still 
further, Go\Trnmcnts may forl)id the export of grain. 
Then the hungriest nations will make war on the least 
hungry nations. So with coal and iron, so with limber. 
He says the last century or so has been a sort of world- 
drunk, the world's one magnilicent drunk. Man has 
gone on a. ‘ Inirst,' and been drinking up planet all at 
once.” 'rhis is only, he says, a comment on the birth¬ 
rate feti.sh, a good fetish once, but now outlived. Mr, 
Frank Fox also discusses the Empire and food, and 
attempts to show that the wa}’ to cheap food and sure 
food is along tlie path of Imperial unity and Imperial 
development, and along that path alone. He would 
also insist on tleveloping the home country as a .source 
of food supply, even thougli pheasants must give way 
to peasants. 

Mr. Lovat Fraser deals with the idea that Iktron 
Marschall von l:>ieberstein, the father of the Baghdad 
Railvvav scheme, has come to London to settle the 
matter. Mr. Fraser suggests that the (k)vcrnmeni 
should simply say, “ We have not the slightest desire 
to stop your railAvay ; neither have wc any desire to 
join in it ” ; but .should refuse to consent to the 
expansion of the line to Koweit. 

Mr. Arnold White says that the German Emperor 
when at Atliens, for his sister’s wedding, drew up a 
memorandum on the weakness of the British Medi¬ 
terranean Fleet, which he sent to the British Minister 
of the day, and in which he criticised the gunnery of 
our fleet. Mr. White says that the United States ship 
Utah on April 5th made all hits at a distance of 
11,000 yards. H.M.S. Orion firt^d at a range of 4,000 
yards. The firing from the German Dreadnoughts is 
at a range of 9,500 yards. He adds, We know that 
the battle practice results are too bad to warrant the 
Admiralty giving the actual figures.” 

Major A. C. Morrison-Bell, M.P., proposes an eccen¬ 
tric scheme of redistribution. lie would divide the 
United Kingdom into ten electoral areas, each con¬ 
taining about a tenth of the population, and each of 
which should return sixty-seven members—Ireland; 


Scotland; Wales and Northumbria; Lancashire; York¬ 
shire and Lincolnshire ; Midlands; Eastern; Western; 
South-Western; London. 'Ihese would be broken up 
again into .single-member constituencies. 

1'he badger is championed l)y Miss Frances Pitt, who 
insists that it deserves protection, if on no other 
score, for the number of wasps’ nests it destroys. It 
not only scratche.s open the hole, but it cats u)> every 
fragment of comb and c ells. It also destroys the harm** 
ful young voles and beetles, and other noxious vermin, 
as well as carrion. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

'l iiK June numluT is strong in foreign politics. Most 
of the articles have been .separately noticed. 

SKI.F-KCLE OR 1*AUPB:R DOI.ES ? 

Mr. Er.skinc Cbilders contrasts the Home Rule Bill 
with the Unionists’ case against Home Rule. The 
latter treats Ireland as " a |)athetic kind of slum in 
regard to wliii h exceptional ydiiianlhropic' efforts must 
l.>e made, while the bare notion of bestowing responsi¬ 
bility for their own welfare on the inhabitants is 
s(oiited.” How miuh this philanthropic treatment 
would involve in the way of ex])enc!iture is thus 
estimated :—• 

We cLin only reckon IIi.aI the inoilerately specific items mi|^bl 
easily cninil an aclditional annual eharp^e of three millions a 
year, toi^elhcr with a ejiinlal chaiiije t>r over forty millions. 
yVcklinji this annual charge to the existing defieit of1,515,000, 
]dus the normal estimated growth of Nalional Insurance and 
Land rurchase-/‘75o,ooo—wo reac.li a drlieii of/■5,265,otX>. 
.And this is the result of an “outline,’' rxeliuling large but 
altogether incalculable items. Kven so, l!ie deficit would be 
three millions greater Ilian the maximum permitted by the 
Home Rule bill under the least favouialde circumstances, and 
however much wc allow for a natural expansion of Irish revenue 
it is plain that the Unionist policy will make and keep Ireland 
irrctrievaldy insolvent. 

CO-OPERATION Till: SALVATION OF INTHA, 

Mr. IMurray RolxTlson, writing on India, laments 
the back ward ne.s.s of tlic Indian Government in the 
internal developmc^nt of Indian agricultural industry 
and raihvays. He asks tlie authorities to carry their 
mind.s forward to the year 1945, when the poymlation 
w ill approach 400 millions. There is only one remedy : 
to keep the multitudes prosperous on the land and 
not allows them to crowd into the towns ; and the only 
mean.s of doing this is by teaching them and helping; 
them to co-operate, and l>y providing sulTicient com- 
munication throughout the country. Co-operation 
has .sa\ed agriculture in Denmark, it is both mending 
and making the vast Empire of Russia. In the 
development of Indian railways, he would call in 
Indian capital and Indian as well as European 
directors, w'ould introduce the uniform gauge on the 
railways, and would promote a through connection 
with the Russian railways. 

Dr. Warschauer vigorously contrasts Dr. Forsyth’s 
insistence on “Paul’s Christ” with the teaching of Jesus 
Himself, 



I^THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

|,The June number is more literary than usual. It 
^tains two poems—one by Thomas Hardy on the 
l^s of the Titanic, and another by I/aurence Binyon, 
lintitled “ Thunder on the Downs.” 

1MPERI.\L VAI.L'E OF TRIANGULAR CRICKET. 

Sf'-- ■' . . 

r Sir Home Gordon writc.s on the real meaning of this 
l^icket season^ and says :— 

grand chord of Imperial unity is struck when South Africa 
Australia at Lord’s. To come “ home ” ail those 
mousands of miles to strive, not only with England, but with 
pich other, at the historical headr|uailers of the Imperial game, 
biio small factor in Imperial unity. 

falser lie was ever penned than the empty gibe of 
Rudyard Kipling at “the flannelled fool.” (ircat 
iricketers have fought for their Empire jirst as valianlly as 
iutbors w'ho receive large cheques for jingles about Jngoisni. 
Kipling and Mafficking have done less for the Empire than 
ejlfickct and Imperialism. 

writer’s enthusiasm may be imagined from his 
laying ‘‘ the cheers at Lord’s will be hymns of Empire.” 

THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Sydney brooks declares that posterity will single 
|>ut Sir H. Plunkett , as one who wrought the beginnings 
bf a mighty revolution. He is the real liberator of 
fetter-day Ireland.” The Nationalists have per- 
sistently, he says, .sought to thwart and cripple his 
great co-operative movement—happily, in vain. He 
cejoices in the entry of Irish women into the co-opera- 
feive field, A writer, who docs not give his name, 
attempts to tell why Ulster distrusts Roman 
Catholicism. By “ Ulster ” he means, of course, that 
half of the provitK'c that opposes Home Rule. The 
ftasons he advances are of a kind that were current in 
England in the old No Popery ” times. Ulster Pro¬ 
testants, he says, believe that “ under a Home Rule 
i^arliamcnt Ireland will become a miniature Papal 
State, governed by a Nuncio from Rome,” 


THREE CURIOUS POETS. 

Mr. Horace B. Samuel contributes a study of August 
Strindberg, whose dominant emotion is fear turning 
Jhto sy.stematised delusion and per.secution mania, so 
&at he writes, I seek God and find the devil. My 
hate is boundles.s as the wastes, burning as the sun, 
|hd stronger than my love.” Mr. Samuel says, With 
|}1 his perversities, with all his aberrations, Strindberg 
ij^inains the blackest, and in his own particular spheres 
jllSe most drastic, intelligenc?e in the whole of our 
llurog^n literature.” Mr. Francis Gribble finds the 
Desbordes-Valmore, who has been 
lulled the French Mrs. Browning, in her lifelong passion 
lot a .man who betrayed her in her youth—namely , 
If. de Latouche. Mr. H. M, Pauli studies the work of 
|ohn Gay, the author of “ 'Fhe Beggar’s Opera,” friend 
^ Pope, and a star of the second magnitude in the 
|6iden constellation of that age. 

G. Herbert Thring states the advantages and 
^^fects of the Copyright Act of 1911, which makes the 
of copyright run for the life of the author and 
years after hi.s"death. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVlfi^y. ^ 

The North American Review contains several 
of moment, which have been specially noticed. 

THE SENATE ON ITS DEFENCE. 

Senator Baton endeavours to defend the action of 
the Senate in its amendments to the unreserved 
Arbitration Treaties between France and England and 
the United States. The purport of his arguments is 
that these new treaties were unnecessary, there being 
general arbitration treaties now in force between tlje 
United States and twenty-five nations. The new jj 
treaties would, he argues, have taken away from the^ , ' 
Senate its constitutional powers, and handed them 
over to an International Commission that might have’ # K 
. been entirely composed of foreigners. 

AMERICAN MONEY ABROAD. 

American commerce and capital abroad form the 
subject of an interesting study by John Ball Osborne. 

He estimates that at the present time about two 
thousand million dollars of American money arc 
invested outside the United States. He urges the 
President to use the power enlryjjed to him of reprisal 
against hostile tariffs, 
he now hold.s to the 
almost be prohibitive. 

LET THE POPE OJ 

The future of the Papacy is exercising the mind of / 
Mr. Isidore Singer, who urges on the Pope to respond 
to the plea of the Jewish Darmestetcr, to ” bru.sh aside 
the outworn dogmatic structures of the theologians 
from the Council of Nica*a to the last Council of the 
Vatican, and henceforth pray and make humanity 
pray to the Father to Whom Jesus and the Apostles 
and the early Christians prayed.” Then the Catholic 
Church will take on a new lease of life, and be able to 
assume once more the supreme direction of human 
society. Among the many appeals addressed to the 
Papacy, perhaps this is the most astounding, to ask 
that it should adopt the faith of a modern Liberal 
Jewish theist. 

Mr. E. 11 . Neal, in supporting the “ closed ” shop 
as against.the “ open ” shop, declares that organised 
labour stands for clean living, right thinking, con¬ 
servative action, and conservatism within the ranks of 
organised labour will prevail. 


j;aisjp g^e minimum w'hich 
m< ifL w’hich would 



LY TURN A LIBERAL JEW" ! 


The June number of the GirVs Realm has a very 
interesting article by Saint Nihal Singh upon the 
Maharanee of Baroda. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser writes 
about Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, and Miss 
Stewart upon the scheme originated by Mr. Stead for 
holidays abroad for English girls. As alw’ays, the* 
magazine contains a most useful amount of housecraft* » 1 
The chapter on amateur vase-making will amuse many ; 
young people and supply a real want. 




THE ITALIAN REVIEWS, 

Ttta* leading Italian magazines, notably the Nima 
Antologia, the Rassegna Nazionale, and the Rassegna 
Contempofanea, contain appreciative notices of Mr. 
W. T. Stead—notices which would undoubtedly have 
- been* even more cordial had the Italians not been pro¬ 
foundly hurt by Mr. Stead's strong protests against 
the invasion of 'J ripoli. It is admitted by them, 
however, that this attitude was not inspired by any 
unfriendliness to Itah. but by “the sincerity of his 
pacifist faith." 

! In a lavishly illustrated article in the Nuova Anto- 
)togiay Professor Boni describes with much interesting 
^technical detail the ruins of the Venice Campanile after 
^its fall, which he was called on officially to examine. 
Alice Galimbcrti, a fervent Mazzinian, writes with 
much .sympathy of Mrs. Hamilton King’s recent 
“ Letters and Recollections of Mazzini," and notes the 
extraordinary influence exercised by the latter over a 
number of clever English women of the mid-Victorian 
epoch, such as Mrs. King, Mine. Venturi, Jessie White 
^ Mario, and others. Professor Chiappclli di.scusses the 
art of Raphael in the light of modern criticism, and 
applies to the painter l^ethe’s mot concerning Schiller, 
“ that what he admired in him most was his beautiful 
ilfianner of life." L. Parpagliolo discusses the Law of 
Guarantees regulating th.e relations lictween Pope and 
King in Italy. 

The Senator R. Garofalo contributes to the Rassegna 
Contemporanea a vigorous protest against the Electoral 
Reform bill now before the Italian Chambers, which is 
being passed by an almost unaniinous vote, and which, 
it is estimated, will add some six or eight million voters 
to the electorate. The Senator produces the u.sual 
Conservative arguments against any extension of the 
franchise, but in view of the sweeping nature of the bill, 
together with the fact that in some provinces the 
illiterates still number over 6o per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation, and that, as the author points out, whole com¬ 
munities are still amazijjgly uncivilised and imbued 
with the most absurd prejudices, his fears for the future 
have some justification. Nor cun it be argued that the 
parliamentary machine works really well even at 
present. Two articles deal at length with the work of 
the recently deceased poet, G. Pascoli, and an interest¬ 
ing report and correspondence is given, showing that 
the Ttaliarjs arc already initiating a constructive policy 
in Tripoli. Under the guiclancc of L. Luzzati and other 
experts a scheme of co-operative agricultural colonisa- 
,tiop is being organised, to which the Rank of Sicily will 
lend financial .support. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale the Duca di Gualtieri 
writes lengthily on Christian versus modern non- 
Christian morality, and the effects of the latter on our 
social life. English political leaders—Gladstone,' 
Cobden, Arthur Ralfour—are all quoted with approval.' 
E. S. Kingswan gives a useful summary of the current 
Ulster arguments against Home Rule, which, as she 
points out, amount to the assertion that a Catholic 


majority is to have no rights against a Protestant " 
minority. “Spectator" writes to denounce energeti¬ 
cally the effort made in certain clerical quarters to . 
discredit Catholic political activity in ItaU' by denouiir ;; 
cing it as political “ modernism," with which in reality 
it has no connection, and to point out how necessary a jv 
broad Catholic programme of action has bec ome 
face of the new electoral law. 

Emporium has selected as the contemporary artist ; 
of the month G. Carozzi, a very charming landscape 
painter, of w'hom it is curious to read that he never ’ 
touched a brush till he was grown up and reading law'. 

THK FORUM. 

'J'HE most striking paper in the May number is that ■ 
by a native Syrian on the Moslem peril, which has j; 
been separately noticed, and Mr. l^ouis Levine’s paper 
on direct action. 

WHERE WE ARE GOING. f 

Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee asks, where arc wc going ? r! 
His answer seems to be this :— ^ 

I believe that it is going to be this huge gathering-in of 
public desire, this imperious challenge of what men want., this 
slanding-up prayer of men to one another, which alone shall , 
make men go forth with faith .and singing once more into the ^ 
l»attlc of life. Sonieiimcs it has seemed to me I have already 
heard it—this song of men’s desires about me—laintly. But ! > 
have seen that the time is at hand when it shall come as a vast ; 
chorus of cities, of fields, of men’s voices, filling the dome of 
the world—a chorus in the glory and the shame of which no 
millionaiTo who merely wants to make money, no artist who is ^ 
not expressing the souls and freeing the bodies of men, no : 
statesman who is not gathering up the desires of crowds, and 
going daily through the world hewing out the will of the ^ 
people, shall dare to live. ^ % 

HOME RULE AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. -i 

Mr. R. G. Usher discusses the international aspects 
of Home Rule, and declares that the Engli.sh are just 
beginning to see that if they rule Ireland, the Irish ;? 
Nationali.sts rule England, and ‘ the whole Rritish,' :; 
Emjiire into the bargain. He thinks the real .stumbling- 
block in the path of the new Ih'll is the new fjnancialj| 
l)urdens which England assumes at the discretion 
the Nationalist leaders. 

THE UNDJCRLYING SELF AND SURVIVAL, 

Edward Carpenter discusses the underlying self, and j; 
cpiotes from Myers and others to prove the perfection 5 
of the subliminal memory. Our ordinary and daily .-i 
self, he maintain.^, is only a Traction, only a flag or 
signal of that great presence whu‘h we really are, ■j' 
that great Mass-man which lies unexplored beh^' the.' i 
visible and actual. The que.stion of survival will, he "s 
thinks, re.solve itself into the qiie.stion of the more 
complete and effectual understanding betwe^ the • 
upper and the under self. When the unit-man and the , 
Mass-man merge into a perfect understanding and 
harmony in their conscious affiliation to the great Self 
of the universe, then the problem will be solved. 

Van Wyck Brooks sketches the story of Maurice 
de Guerin, and Mis.s A. G. Spencer discu.sse.s the 
relation of the school to the feminine ideal. 
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the dutch reviews. 


'^y^Vragen des Tijds contains four excellent contri¬ 
butions. In the first, J. Rietema indicates u method of 
^dealing with uncultivated land that will bring more 
cash to the State ; the land is to be valued and a tax 
imposed according to wliat it would bring forth if it 
" were utilised for producing supplies for the home or 
foreign markets. Sorru^ land is worth more than could 
be fairly claimed for an equal extent in another part 
of the country. Not only would the State reap a richer 
harvest, but there would also be grown in Holland 
products which now have to be bought from foreign 
countries, 'Phe next article deals with the value of 
sanatoria in the fight against consumption; the 
opinions of Hritish medical men are quo led, and an 
elTort i.s made to place the question before the public 
in its true light. Sanatoria can scarcely be cxpe(l(‘d 
to cure those who arc very far advanced ; in some few 
instances a sojourn in such an institution has done 
harm. It is not merely a stay in the open air that 
effects the cure ; it is the (‘oncurrent watching and 
treatment, the alternation of rest and work. 'Fhe 
Picture Theatres are the subject of the third contri¬ 
bution ; ill some instances they are being abused, and 
tlieir effects arc not beneficial. 'I'here should lie a 
censorship, and c^are should be taken that no harmful 
pictures be shown. In America, the National Hoard of 
Censorship for Motion Pictures has done much good. 
The final contribution concerns the agreement between 
France and Germany over the Morocco ciuestion, and 
the probability of its being of lasting duration. Many 
details are given of the French sentiment, the French 
army, military tactics before 1870 and since that time, 
the general opinion being that another forw^ard move¬ 
ment on tlie part of Germany will lead to trouble that 
will not be settled by diplomacy. 

Elsevier is replete with good illustrations, as usual. 
The article on the development of still life w'ork in 
Dutch artists contains illustrations of pictures by 
Quentin Matsys (or Massys, as it is soixietimes written) 
and other painters, one by Matsys being in Windsor 
Castle. Japanese Colour Printing ” is (|uaint enough, 
while the description of ‘‘ Houses and Villages in Nias 
is very interesting. Nias is one of the islands lying 
along the west coast of Sumatra. Some of the villages 
are built on hills ; to reach them, one has to make 
one’s way up a flight of steps, at the top of which is a 
wall surrounding the entire village ; passing through 
an opening in this wall (or it may be a door), one walks 
a short distance and reaches another surrounding wall, 
through a door in which one reaches the village. Some¬ 
times there are three or four walls, each with a flight 
of steps in front, sliould the hill be a high one. There 
are pictures of houses and interiors. One house is oval 
in form. 

De Tijdspicgel reverts, in an able article, to the 
subject of an international navy for the prevention of 
war and the general good of mankind. The writer sees 
very great difficulties in the organisation of such a 
force, and thinks that it might even lead to war some- 







times. He quotes from speeches and documents to" 
show that the idea of international peace, the assem¬ 
bling of all nations into one family, has been in the 
minds of men for centuries. The article on “ Magic' 
Plants ” is full of interesting examples of comparative 
mythology. Near Scutari is an oak with golden leaves, 
while the leaves of all the other trees around it are 
green. Tradition has it that the roots encircle trea.surc, 
but that death will be the lot of those who dig for it. 
Similar superstitions are to l)e found in other parts of 
Europe. 

Dc Gids has another instalment of the very readable 
contribution on Sicily, which the writer entitles 

What Goethe Did not See in Sicily.” The holdings 
of land, although small in comparison with the posses¬ 
sions «:)f certain Hritish, Austrian, and Prussian gentry, 
are too large. Malaria is rife in some parts from June y 
till December, and the planting of more trees would 
be advantageous. It does not seem to be very fatal, 
for out of 17,000 attacked, only al.)()ut one? hundred 
died. Tlie Sicilians are still very illiterate ; in iyoi the 
percentage was seventy-one. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The June number opens wJth a striking portrait 
of Sir Edward Grey. 

The editor considers the legislative work at West¬ 
minster a solemn farce to those gravely concerned 
with the social and economic outlook. What use are 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment if the nation 
is to be paralysed with discontented labourers ? There 
is, he says, an honest indifference to Home Rule. By 
all means let Home Rule be established, so long as 
the work begun by Sir Horace Plunkett is not hinderecU 

Mr. (aryl Jordan discusses the situation as Ix tween 
the 'IViple Alliance and the Tri]jle Entente. He says 
that while the entente holds together it may be 
reasonably hoped that the prospect of war will seem .. 
to Germany too formidable to face. Ev(Ty year sees 
an improvoTnent in Russia’s military position, and the 
French army has also improved almost beyond 
recognition. If the thought of war was too dreadful 
for Germany in jyi i, how much more so in the future ? 

Mr. Arthur Jones, writing on Taft, Roosevelt and 
(.'ompany, pronounces the President a failure; as 
essentially a lawyer rather than a statesman. He 
tbinks it a great pity Mr. Taft did not accept the 
Chief Justiceship of the Sujireme Court of the United 
States, which Roosevelt was once willing to give him. 
He considers that Speaker ("hamp Clark is now easily 
the leading Democratic candidate. 

Mr. H. Pearl Adam, writing on the French Pro¬ 
tectorate in Morocco, says there is no mistaking the 
fact that Morocco stands at the dawn of immense 
possibilities. Its vast agricultural wealth is going to 
teach the markets of Europe. Fruit experts declare 
that before long Morocco will compete seriously with the 
Canary Islands and the West Indies. In all this work 
the British trader will have to fight hard to keep a place 
at all. He had better go and inspect the country himself. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS., 

The most entertaining artitie in N7ies/ro Tiemfyo is 
, that on “ The Miinicipalisalion of Foods.’^ Com¬ 
mencing with agriculture^ the writer endeavours to 
show how much better it would l>e for the less ell-to-clo 
Spaniards to co-openiic in the production of focd- 
stufls ; he then passes to the chief foods—namely , 
bread; meat, and milk. JJy a co-operative system the 
land could be made to produce more. Co-operative 
bakeries would be a great boon to the poorer classes. 
He gives figures concerning the number of loaves that 
could be |.)roduced from a given quantity of (lour, the 
cost of production; and the estimated selling price. 
As the producers would rccei\’c the profit in the w'ay 
of dividend, they \vould n'ally be paying the actual 
cc^st; whatever it might 1)C; and the selling price would 
not be a matter of such moment as now. lie spe^aks of 
the co-operalivc bakery established in Milan in 1886; 
with a few members and a small capital ] it now has 
a capital of aljout £120,000 and does a huge business. 
Meat and milk are also dealt with, and various regu¬ 
lations for (IcTinliness and purity are indicated. In 
Spain milk is drunk chiefly by babies, sick persons, and 
old people. 

La Lcctura contains a long contribulidn on “ The 
Present Treatment of Juvcaiile Offenders.’’ The writer, 
alter deploring the number of cases tliat can be read 
in the newspapers of all countries, reminds us that 
death was oiten tlie punishment meted out to youthful 
criminals in past limes— and sometimes in respect of 
offences wliich would not now be regarded as very 
serious. He tlicn traces the change of opinion concern¬ 
ing tliese young criminals, as evidenced by the punish¬ 
ments inflicted, and indicates the development of the 
latest id(‘as on this subject. The present humane treat¬ 
ment should do much to diminish the number of these 
juvenile offenders. 11. Croce’s book on the philosophy 
of the beautiful has been Imnslatcd from Italian into 
Spanish, so La T^cefura publishes the prologue and 
promises to discuss the book in extern so in future issues. 
Alzorin, the Spanish author, has just published a book 
on various phases of life in Spain, and this forms 
the subject of another contribution. Judging by 
the praises bestowed upon it in tliis article, the 
book would be very instructive to people of other 
nationalities. 

Ciudad de Dios contains an article on supernatural 
experiences as compared with those emanating from 
nervous disorders ; the former are from God, are acts 
of grace and mercy, whereas the latter are distortions 
of natural ideas. The essay on the mystic doctrine of 
the Abbe Saudreau is completed, and there arc other 
contributions of a religious character, such as the 
Frequent and Daily Communion in Spain during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In Espana Moderm a writer tells us about tlie 

pictures in the Ducal Palace of Berwick and Alva,” 
tt catalogue of which has lately been issued. In this 


fine Spanish collection arc many masterpiece.s, such as 
paintings by Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Rubens, and 
Velas(|uez ; we arc told that rather too much impor- 
tance has been attached to those brought into the^r 
Alva family by the Berwick and Liria alliance, 
that many others, the result of unions with other ^ 
families during the past two centuries, have been over- •; 
shadowed. 'J'his brings us to tlie Stuarts, for Jlerwick \ 
was the natural son of James 11 . The notes on some of 
the pictures are interesting, andTlierc is a list of the 
painters represented in the colkM tion. In another 
contribution, Professor Posada writes once, more on 
Buenos Ayres, telling of its history as a municipality 
and capital city, and of its present position. It was in 
1852 that it became a municipality. Free elementary 
education is one of its enactments. In “ Modem 
America ” we have some more information coiu'erning 
Argentina, the imjiortance of Spruiish influence, the 
value of Argentina to Spain, the slow process of assimi¬ 
lation of foreign immigrants into the Republic, and 
many other facts tliat afford food for meditation. 


ESPERANTO MAGAZINES. 

'PiiE Lingvo hiternacia contains a remarkal:)le article, 
upon King Lear, translated from the Hungarian, the 
Shakespearean account being contrasted vt-ith an older 
legend. Like all the Esperanto magazines, it contains 
a special article dedicated to Mr. Stead, the writer, 
r. Blaise, laying especial stress upon the aims which 
led to the foundation of the Review of Reviews. In 
the Germano Esperaniisto M. Borel recalls his meeting J 
with him at the first Congress at Boulogne, and refers ; 
to his inflexible honesty and hi-s* great influenc e. Ihe 
Ondo de EsperaniOf the Russian magazine, tells of Mr. 
Stead’s visit to Sf. Pete rsbiirg in 1905, when he passed . 
a pleasant time with the ]Cspcrantists tiievcr, and gives 
also the lettc:^r which he sent when at the Hague ' 
Congress to the President of tfie Ivsperanto Congress, ^ 
then in full swing at Cambridge:- I congratulate < 
you that you have the honour of receiving Zamenhof 
and the Esperanto C ongress at our glorious University. 

I, alas, arn obliged to remain here in this other Con- : 
gress, whic::h would be muc‘h more interesting and ;; 
useful if all its mcmlxT.s spoke Esperanto.” There is a 
quaint play upon the title of the magazine, for ondof^U 
means '' waves.” The notice in our own British^ 
Esperantist is from the pen of Mr. Mann. 

'Ihc new Scienca Gazeto is milking a good start, the 
articles, though upon scientific mattos, being written 
from the point of view of the ordinary intelligent man. y 
For instance, the power of suction possessed by our : J 
huge ships, the new electric' installation designed as aS 
protection against hail, and the aviation chapter, are ; 
all interesting to the general reader ; whilst the work 
of the terminological experts must attract the more 
technical. The magazine is published by the Messrs* 
Hachette ; the yearly subscription is 6s, 




The Book of the Month. 

THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC AND ITS REMEDY.* 


HE author of this reinarkaVjle book was a 
motherless child brought up by a Quaker 
father, a sensible, wide-minded man who was 
ready to answer his little daughter’s ques- 
JtionS; training her mind and inspiring- her soul. He 
^taught her that some abstract questions were beyond 
^ understanding; the thing that mattered was “ not to 
retend to understand what you don’t understand, and 
e always honest inside yourself whatever happens.” 
TMiss Addams has set herself to understand the Ancient 
Evil of prostitution, and especially that branch of it 
known as “ the white slave traffic,” that sheer human 
degradation on which a new conscience is being aroused. 
^Her book is an exposure of this foetid sewer and the 
sources which fill it, together with a passionate prayer 
;;to her own and other countries to bear a valiant part 
in the crusade against this social evil, 

MISS addams’ qualifications to speak. 

Miss Addams was about thirty-two when she settled 
down in a Chicago slum, after her researches in London 
and on the Continent for the best methods of procedure. 

Hull .House was an old country house built for the 
Hull family, which now stands in Halstead Street, 
Chicago, a street which is thirty-two miles in length. 
The present King of the Belgians declared that he had 
never seen such a street in all Europe, It is in the midst 
of a congeries of foreign colonies, the sweated centre of 
industrial Chicago. This was the centre from which 
she gathered her facts, and which, in this book, she 
now presents to the world. 

WHY THE HOOK WAS WRITTEN. 

The object of the book is thus set forth by Miss 
Addams ;— 

** I venture to hope that I may also serve the need of a 
rapidly growing public when I set down for rational considera¬ 
tion the temptations surrounding multitudes of young people, 
and when 1 assemble, as best I may, the many indications of a 
new conscience, which in various directions is slowly gathering 
strength, and which we may sol>erly hope will at last successfully 
array itself against this incredible social wrong, ancient though 
it may be. 

“ In every large city throughout the world,** she says, 

, thousands of women are so set aside as outcasts from decent 
society that it is considered an impropriety to speak the very 
word wliich designates them. Lccky calls this type of woman 
‘ the most mournful and the most awful figure in history *; he 
$ays that ‘ she remains, while creeds and civilisations rise and 
fall, the eternal sacrifice of humanity, blasted for the sins of the 
people.’ ” 

THE HISTORY OF A WHITE SLAVE. 

i It will be well to begin with the history of a girl, 
which will give a good idea of the methods of those 
|iyho carry on the white slave traffic. It is horribly 
illuminating in its sheer human degradation :— 

Marie was a Breton peasant girl at her convent school, 

“if: **• A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.” By Miss Jane 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


when her parents took her away, at the age of twelve, to send 
her to work in Paris. There was just this excuse for them— 
they were as wretchedly poor in pocket as in spirit. She 
worked as a scullion and sent all her earnings home. Then one 
fine day a smart gentleman made up to her in the street, and 
oft'ered her an engagement in “ a theatrical troupe ” for America. 
She went, tempted by the promises of a golden harvest; and 
when she reached her destination found that she had been 
entrapped into a den of prostitution. She was without friends, 
without knowledge of the language, without a sou. Moreover, 
there was a heavy debt against her, the debt for her passage 
money. Marie became a while slave. She now earned, fifty 
pounds a week, and had to give it all to her employers. She 
was icscued at last and married, though apparently to a poor 
man. The one abiding loyally of her life was to the distant 
home. It was discovered that when there was not enough 
money to make good the remittance, she sneaked xjut from her 
husband’s home to earn it by her old trade. Thousands of girls 
trapped in this way are still true to loyalties of this kind. 

children’s IGNORANCE THE SLAVE TRADER’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 

The slave traders, with their network of agencies, 
their countless subterfuges and methods of avoiding 
obstruction,, find their greatest aid in the appalling 
ignorance of the essentials of life amongst young girls 
and boys. Efficient education of the young would 
do more than anything else to check this great and 
shameful social evil. 

Miss Addams holds that not the slave-dealers only 
are guilty, but the parents of the children themselves 
are wrong in their attitude of callous indifference to 
entrenched evils. In Chicago the largest woman’s club 
in the city has established normal courses in sex 
hygiene, attended both by teachers and mothers; 
Germany has also led the way in this, as in so many 
other educational movements. The Bishop of London 
some time ago gathered together a number of influential 
people, and laid before them his conviction that the 
root of the social evil lay in so-called parental 
modesty.” 

LOW WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT ALSO CAUSES. 

Miss Addams contends that in America, as in 
England, another great factor in this crying evil is 
the low rate of payment for labour and the long 
intervals of unemployment which so often occur under 
our present economic conditions, and amongst other 
anecdotes she tells of the girl who first 5delded to 
temptation, when she had become utterly discouraged 
because she had tried in vain for seven months to save 
enough money for a pair of shoes. She habitually spent 
two dollars a week for her room, three dollars for her 
board, and sixty cents a week for car fare, and she had 
found the forty cents remaining inadequate to do more 
than re-sole her old shoes twice. When the shoes 
became too worn to endure a third soleing she gave up 
her struggle.; to use her own contemptuous phrase, 
she “ sold out for a pair of shoes.” Then, again, the 
need for love and affection is often the cause of a girl’s 
fall. 








THE STORY OF OLGA. 

Such a case was that of Olga^ a Russian girl^ who 
had been in Chicago for a year living with an aunt, 

; who, when she returned to Sweden, placed her niece in 
a boarding-house which she knew to be thoroughly 
respectable. But a friendless girl of such striking 
beauty could not escape the machinations of those who 
profit by the sale of girls. Almost immediately Olga 
found herself beset by two young men who continually 
forced themselves upon her attention, although she 
refused all their invitations to shows and dances. In 
six months the frightened girl had changed her 
boarding-place four times, hoping that the men would 
not be able to follow her. In the fifth boarding-house 
she finally found herself so hopelessly in arrears that 
the landlady, tired of waiting, for the “ new cloak¬ 
making to begin,” at length fulfilled a long-promised 
threat, and one summer evening at nine o’clock literally 
put Olga into the street, retaining her trunk in payment 
of the debt. 

PUBLIC OPINION RIPE FOR LAW, 

Perhaps the most pitiful part of Miss Adclams’s book 
is that in which she describes her visit to one of the 
Chicago rescue homes, the tender ages of the little 
children brought there horrifying the good women who 
had promoted the home. 

Miss Addams is convinced that these philanthropic 
ameliorations are of little avail to stem the evil; what 
is needed are strong legislative enactments by the 
Governments themselves, for public opinion is no 
longer indifferent. We can discern the scouts and 
outposts of an army advancing against this existing 
evil; the physicians and sanitarians who are com¬ 
mitted to the task of ridding the race from contagious 
diseases ; the teachers and lecturers who arc appealing 
to the higher morality of thousands of young people; 
, the growing literature, not only biological and didactic, 
but of a popular type such as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 

ALCOHOLISM MAKES SOCIAL EVIL PAY. 

In dealing with forces working towards limitation 
and control of the white slave traffic, Miss Addams 
lays special stress upon the part which alcoholism 
plays in this sordid trade, and holds that decrease in 
alcoholism will aid much in decreasing the ancient evil, 
and especially the dragging of young girls down to the 
depths. “ A careful scientist has called alcohol the 
indispensable vehicle of the business transacted by the 
white slave traders, and has asserted that without its 
use this trade could not long continue. ... It is esti¬ 
mated that the liquor sold by such girls nets a profit to 
the trade of two hundred and fifty per cent, over and 
above the girls’ own commission.” General Brigham, 
formerly Police Commissioner of New York, says:— 
“ There is not enough depravity in human nature to 
keep alive this very large business. The immorality of 
women and the brutishness of men have to be per¬ 
suaded, coaxed, and constantly stimulated in order to 
keep the social evil in its present state of business 
prosperity.” This dependence upon alcohol would 
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seem to prove that both chastity and self-restraint are 
more firmly established than is realised, 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE THE GREAT REMEDY, 

In addition to the movements against germ diseases 
and the suppression of alcoholism, l:)oth of which are 
mitigating the hard fate of the victims of the white 
slave trade, must be reckoned other public movements, 
notably the equal suffrage movement and Socialism, 
Miss Addams is convinced that equal suffrage rights 
will mean the beginning of the end of commercialised 
trade in the bodies and souls of women :— 

“Women with political power,*’ she writes, “w'ould not 
brook that nun should live upon the wages of captured victims, 
should openly hire youths to ruin and debase young girls, should 
]je permitted to transmit poison to unborn children. . . . Those 
women who are already possessed .of political power have in 
many ways registered their conscience in regard to it. The 
Norwegian women, for instance, have guaranteed to every 
illegitimate child the right of inheritance to its father’s name 
and property by a law which also provides for the care ’of its 
mother. . . . The age of consent is eighteen years in all of the 
States in which women have had the ballot, altliough in only 
eight of the others is it so high, , , . Certainly enfranchised 
women would oft'er some protection to the white slaves them- > 
selves who are tolerated and segregated, but who, because their 
very existence is illegal, may be arrested whenever any police 
captain choose, may be brought before a njagislrale, fined and 
imprisoned. . . . These things constantly hap])cn everywhere, 
save in Scandinavian countries,'where juries of women sit upon 
such cases and offer the i>ioteclion of their presence to the 
prisoners. , . . Every movement, theieforc, which tends to 
increase W'oman’s share in civic responsibility iiiuloubtedly fore¬ 
casts the time when a social control will be extended over men 
similar to the historic one so long established over women,” 

A HOPEFUL CONCLUSION. 

Miss Addams concludes her book in a hopeful note ; 

“ Doubtless,” she writes, “ the aUitnde towards the victims 
of commercialised vice will be modified l^y many reactiems upon 
the public consciousness through a lliousand manifestations of 
the great democratic movement whicli is developing all about 
us. Certainly we are safe in predicting that when the solidarity .. 
of human interest is actually realised, it will become unthink- 
able that one class of human beings should be sacriticed to the ^ 
supposed needs of another : when ilie rights of human life have ; 
successfully asserted, themselves in contrast to iJie rights 
property, it will become impossible to sell the young and heed-' 
less into degradation. ... A generation which has gone through ■! 
so many successive revolts against conimercial aggression and 
lawlessness will at last lead one more revolt on behalf of the , = 
young girls who arc the victims of the basest and vilest com- . 
mercialism.” 

THE ELOQUENCE OF SINCERITY. 

This is a notable book—the product of deep and 
feeling knowledge and infinite tenderness. It has no 
pretensions to literary style or eloquence, but there is ■ 
no page which has not the eloquence of sincerity, the 
determination to accomplish something marked upon " 
it. Of all the notable and enduring work of Miss Jane 
Addams, this little book must take, if not the highe.st^ 
at least a very high place. It is a work which ought to ^ 
be read by all who have at heart social betterment, 
since to ignore this great question is to leave a canker- 
worm at the heart of the new social edifice. Here in' 
England the book is singularly apposite, coming as it 
does at the beginning of what will prove a great 
national movement in favour of the passing of an Act to 
control the “ white slave traffic.” 




Notable Books of the Month. 


NIETZSCHE IN SUNLIGHT. ' 

A sister’s love irradiates tjvery page of the alisorbing 
biography* which records Nietzsche’s life w'hen the 
world went wxdl and difTuTjltie.s only existed to be 
surmounted with that buoyancy which belongs aright 
to youth. Nietzsche’s father was possessed of a rare 
gift of sympathy, and received a church living at the 
hand.s of Friedrich Wilhelm. The good pastor drew 
around himself a circle of kindred spirits whose .society 
was a liberal education, and the boy who, as man, was to 
cross swords time and again with hosts of assailants. 
He was cradled in surroundings whicn could not fail 
to produce a calm and ennobling assuiance. A sure 
equipment for one to advance views in a world 
armed with prejudice against any new interpretation 
of the old. Horn in 1844 on the anniversary of the 
king’s birthday, Pastor Nietzsche bajitised his son and 
‘‘ consecrated him to the Lord.” 

THE LITTLE MINISTER.” 

Nietzsche was not subjected to those trials of 
poverty, mental and social, which oppose the majority 
of mortals in their early essays to climb above the 
ruck. In his youth he was the happy recipient of the 
blessings that family affection can bestow. Strong and 
robust and hot tempered as a child, his sister records 
that “ in accordance with the family tradition, he soon 
learnt to control himself.” Nietzsche realised an 
austerity of virtue in his tender years which earned 
for him the sobriquet of “ 'rhe little Minister.” 
Thus early his personality was recognised by his 
schoolmates, for they w'ould take home amazing stories 
describing how “ he would recite Bible texts and hymns 
with such feeling that he almost made one cry.” The 
youth amused himself by writing poems and plays and 
composing music to his own verse. It would indeed 
have been surprising if the indcjiendence of such a 
mind had not early revealed some glimpses of the 
splendid isolation which was the penalty of his daring 
philosophical flights in later years. 

Nietzsche passed with flying colours through schools 
and universities, always animated by a seriousness of 
purpose which nothing could divert. While at Bonn 
he writes to his sister :— 

“ Is, then, the object of our investigations repose, 
peace, happiness ? No, but the truth—however fright¬ 
ful and ugly it might be.” 

nietzschp: a.s artilleryman. 

As a good German he offers himself for his military 
service, and in spite of his shortsightedness he ulti¬ 
mately joined the Horse Artillery and undertook the 
work of stable-boy with what zest he could command. 
He writes :—“ I assure you that my philosophy now 
has ample opj)ortunities of being of practical service 

*'‘The Young Xielzsche.*' By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. 
{Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


to me. 1 have not for a moment felt depressed, but, on 
the contrary, I have often smiled as if I were living in 
a fairy tale. At times, too, when I am concealed 
beneath the belly of my steed, 1 whisper, ‘ Schopen¬ 
hauer, help ! ’ ” 

The soldier’s cloak was not de.stined to conceal the 
student. Nietzsche continued his studies in his own 
way ; far too critical to be satisfied with the inanities 
of a student’s life, he gave considerable offence to his 
):)eer“drinking and fighting friends. But the call of the 
academic life had too deep a hold upon his spirit for 
him to adopt any other profession, and his talent won 
general recognition, and his ambitions were gratified 
Lo the full. 

professor and nurse. 

At the age of twenty-four he was appointed professor 
of philology at Bale, and when the war with Franc'e 
broke out he applied to the Swiss authorities for leave 
to join the fighting line. Thi.s, however, was refused, 
but he was able to join the ambulance staff and see the 
worst side of war “ .\t Ars-sur-Moscllc we undertook 
the cure of the wounded. . . . With these, three days 
and three nights in the midst of seriously wounded men, 
we reached the uttermost limit of our exertions. 1 had 
a ghastly cattle-truck in which lay six severely wounded 
men, and 1 was the only person to give them food, to 
bandage their wounds, and to see to them generally.” 

The strain w^as too much for such a higlily-strung 
temperament, and Nietzsche was prostrated witli a 
severe illness, and in a fit of depression he writes :— 
” After having tried for the short space of four weeks 
to work for the general good I am already thrown 
back upon myself and am utterly wretched,” 'fhere 
can be little doubt that this wTir strain was the first 
cause of his subsequent breakdown. 

NIETZSCHE AS FROLIC. 

In spite of his academic honours the professor was 
distinguished by a liveliness of disposition which 
enabled him to appreciate the joys of ordinary mortals. 
While on a visit to Italy liis sister relates : ” When I 
recollect how we Germans danced togetlicr with the 
Italians in the open market-place—(I can still see 
Fritz quite vividly in my mind’s eye merrily dancing a 
round dance)--the whole thing strikes me as a real 
carnival dream.” And in another connection, “ It seems 
to me characteristically ‘ German ’ on the part of Fritz 
that all the time he w^as so happy at heart he composed 
two poems on ' Melancholy.’ ” 

While in Switzerland he renews his acquaintance with 
the Wagners, and his appreciation of Richard Wagfier 
rapidly brings him to his real work of fighting for prin¬ 
ciples about which the general public cared little or 
nothing. His inherited love of music and poetry domi¬ 
nated him like a passion. 

After hearing “ Tristan and Isolde ” he writes :— 
** I cannot get myself to regard the music coldly and 
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critically ; every tissue jind every nerve vibrates in 
me.” 

A BKOSK BOb'.T. 

His writing was at all times nuirk(?d by distinction, 
wealth of intellect, and true poetic instinct. He pos¬ 
sessed the divining eye of the poetical man w^ho w ith 
the glance of a seer grasps the inner truth of things 
where the pedantic dry-as-dust .scholar sceii only the 
shell which he takes to be the essential thing.” So 
writes a discerning critic after reading his first work, 
“ 'rhe Birth of Tragedy Out of the Spirit of Music ” ; 
and Nietzsche himself reflects, ‘‘What a pity it was 
that 1 did not dare to say all that 1 had to say at the 
time as a poet.” 

His instinct told him that his chosen vehicle of 
expression provoked attack.s from many quarters 
where the poet’s licence would have rendered him 
immune. His sister follows his development with afleo 
lionate but critit al discernment, and notes tliat ‘‘ at 
every jresh energetic step along the road of his develop¬ 
ment and of his literary activity the same experiences 
recurred. Those w ho hitherto regarded him as belong¬ 
ing entirely to them l)ccame extraordinarily estranged.” 

EDUC ATION AS A RELKilON. 

To the young professor education and*culture were 
no mere adjunct to polite society. To him education was 
“ the understanding and encouragement of one’s 
noblest contemporaries, the preparation of that which 
is growing and coming.” 7 o him education w^as not a 
varnish of culture, but a necessity “ to live in the 
iiol)lcsl aspirations of one’s nation, not only to receive 
and to learn, but to live. To liberate one’s age from all 
distorted conceptions, to keep the image of one’s ideal 
before one’s eyes,” 

Both brother and sister contemplated the establish¬ 
ment of an ideal institution, and were; actually in 
negotiation lor the purchase of an old castle, and the 
dreaming philosopher invited his friends to join him in 
this brotherhood, “ men who wTUjld be free from all 
compromise, who would repudiate tender forbearance, 
and would call tliemselves Destroyers.” 'i'hey wercj to 
measure everything according to the standard “ of 
their own eriticism, to sacrifice themselvt\s to truth.” 

This project fell through, but the same idea was 
alw'ays present—“ that of forming a community of 
deep-thinking and genuine free men whose business it 
would be to try together to fathom the more recondite 
problems of this enigmatical existence.” 

As can readily be imagined, his fearless onslaughts on 
his contemporaries hardly made for popularity, and he 
was constant in his denunciation of the pettinc.ss of 
German life. 

Thus we leave him with strong and unflinching will 
ready to oppose a world in arms, for, as his old pro¬ 
fessor prophesied, “ he will always be able to do any¬ 
thing he wants to do.” 

His spirit enabled him to override all obstacles, and 
to his friends he was “ a.s a being who had come direct 
from God’s hands, and was not yet soiled by the dust 
of the world.” 
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THE DOCTOU AS CITIZEN. 

The professions have so many professional fricnd.s 
who know' the truth that these have become almost 
sacrosanc t save to the liardiest of critics, the public 
is kept in the dark, and - the professions suffer. Mr. H. 
de (.'arl(j Woodcock’s The Doctor and the People 
(Methuen. 6.s. net.) is timely, and will do much to 
strengthen public regard for “ the humane profi\ssion.” 
The book is distinguished by lively wit and generous 
humour which attract the reader t'.ven when tlie 
worthy doctor takes to the gloves. I'he author holds 
a l)rie[ for the general practitioner, and introduces 
the G.F.” as the unrecognised hero pos.sessed of all 
the necessary virtucjs to play his role of ministering 
angel in this vale of tears. Tew, indeed, will 
quarri‘I with this finding, and tlu‘ writer moderates 
his praise to give us a plain portrait :— 

Tlu* [;t;neral is a pliysiciaii too, ai^oncral pliysician 

of widt? fxpcrif^nco. 1U: is not a pioiic'cr, aiul he sekloiii 
uncartlis ni:w tacts, ljul Le .accepts llicm. IJc knows something 
oi everything and much of .something ; but he docs not hmJen 
himself witli too nmcli of the new knowhalge, and the obsolete 
be entirely neglects. He is cautious in bis procedure. When 
Koch brouglii out liibcrcidin no gencial practitioner used it, 
though the sj)ccialist rushed after it ; after a while the acid of 
criticism left a residw? of valuable treatment, which the general 
practitioner now uses timidly ami the siHcialist lioldly. Patients 
go to the Ci.l*. not knowing their ailments ; he finds out 
^^hal is wrong, and classifies his muUiludes, In a proportion 
of cases be seeks llie aid of a specialist ; but he is liimself 
incomparably the biggest man in medicine. lie is a safe 
man to trust your healili to; the sj)eeialisL is not. The 
latter is sometimes a Saint Duiisian, and every new patient is a 
devil to be treated on well-esUiblislied business i)iiiu:iples under 
eiilirely new management. Seccurl - hand knowledge and 
middling talents in medicine are of more value to the everyday 
]>atierit than profound learning which cannot accommodate 
itself to curing an everyday illness. 

'DIE WAVS OE THE Sl’Kc lAl.IST. ^ 

Mr, Woodgock is no mean racvnleur, tirul enliven.s 
hi.s pages with many a lltrusl at tlie pet eatlillocs of 
both medieos and their clients. He is ineliried to be 
san:astir at th(‘ expt'nse of the specialist with bis 
prinet'ly ineorne of {50,000 jier annum, and gives a 
not, let us hope, loo eliaraderistic instance :— 

I have known consultations tjdvc phu e when the consiiUaiU^s 
lime was piessiugly i^hort. Mr. h’. (\.( ‘..S. (it is now years ago, 
and he has gone home) leaped out of his carriage as I burst out 
of my door. \V<; swung round the corner, liis arm through 
mine, and as my little legs ran, trying to keep up with Ids long 
siiide.s, I related between gasi>s the coiulition of the patient he 
was to see : luiilignanl disease, the very last stage, the suffering 
great, the relief mercifully near. In two minutes we reached 
the patient’s door, we assumed a decorous attitude, and entered 
slowly and .silently. We went upstairs. Nothing could he 
suggested. There were medicines,” said F.R.C.S. w ith feeling, 
that Providence had given to us for the relief of the suffering, 
and it was our bounden duty to use them. Downstairs; 
“ Kveiything has been done that could be done. ... Yes, 
three guineas, thank you. .... Thank you, good morning,” 
Then w e walked .'■low ly and silently out us if the day belonged 
to us. There, round the corner, was the carriage with the side- 
glancing horses. P.R.C.S. became suddenly alive. To me h< 
said, “1 shall just catch iiiy train”; and to the expeclan 
coachman, “ Drive like hell ! ’* 1 he consultation was over, 

INSURANCE ACl' CRITICISED. 

The author gives a caustic criticism of the Insuranc 



:Act, and we must not forget that his opinions and 
judgments are formed from first-hand experience with 
the classes affected. He says :— 

1 was one of those present when a chancellor met the 
delegates of the British Medical Association. The bright-eyed, 
alert, popular politician, courageous, ready, and good-humoured, 
was a glorified example of the willy, business-like market 
practitioner cotnjndling his wares on a circle of admiring but 
doubting critics. Jle was just the man to make us forget that 
a Cabinet Minister in charge of a Bill is a man who has to strive 
strenuously to pass his inoasurc, whatever its value. This 
particular Bill, however, was a bad one. Such Bills are 
business-like in one respect: they must pay their way. Those 

whom this Bill.now an Act—most carefully protects are those 

who need little protection ; they arc included in its scope 
because they have money in their pockets and can always be 
relied upon to yjay their coppers. The poor—the very poor— 
will not be benefited ; nay, such schemes dam a tne poor. 

BATTl.K AND STRIKE. 

Dr. Woodt'oek looks lor a leader who shall give 
adequate expression to the case for the doc tor one 
who, if necessary, can give battle and command 
victory even at the price of a strike. He records the^ 
good work done by the medical officer of health for 
the community, and prophecies an extension of 
medical autocracy :— 

But the political doctor is now born ; he is creeping into our 
municipal councils, and l»efore long he will be silting in the 
Cabinet. He must insist upon a scheme of national medical 
service, which will be to the iilmost benefit of the nation, and 
he must see to it I hat those who arc to be the ministers of this 
system are so remunerated that the best of our young men may 
be willing to work under it. By such an enlightened policy 
the Indian Government has enlisted in its ranks Englishmen of 
high character and ability; by such an enlightened policy we 
have governed successfully an alien empire ; surely it is of equal 
importance to retain the services of men who will lessen suffering 
in every family, who will enable us to check preventible disease 
and premature death, who will help us to produce a race fit by 
equipment in body and in brain to keep our position among the 
nations. 

I'his is all to the good, and every worker for reform 
will welcome to the fighting ranks so well equipped an 
auxiliary as the G.P. 


FORTY YEARS OF MUSICAL 
CRITICISM.* 

From Mr. William Reeves we have a volume long 
overdue—namely, the Memoirs of James William 
Davison, the redoubtable musit; critic, compiled by his 
son, Mr. Henry Davi.son, a quarter of a century after 
his father's death. 

Davison is lx st remembered as the music critic of 
the limes from 1845 ^1^4^ to the very early eighties, 

and the power he was aide to wield in that and other 
journals over the musieal world was extraordinary. His 
able contemporary, II. h, (.horley, was likewise music 
^intic to the Aifiettc/’uiii for a similar period. Considering 
uis .exceptional opportunities, one would have expected 
iit biography of Davison to give us the critic’s recol- 

# • “ From Mendelssohn to Wagner.” (Wm. Reeves. ?o eao 
6 d. net.) ^ ^ ' 


lections of the many eminent musieuans with whom his 
professional duties brought him into personal contact. 
But Davison kept no journals, and consequently we 
have to be content with numerous portraits and some 
hitherto unpublished letters. The book is divided into 
two parts, two-thirds being devoted to the memoirs 
and one-third to extracts from Davison’s Writings. 

EARLY DAYS. 

Born in 1813, Davison, like Chorley, began life as a 
musician, but .both gradually came to acknowledge 
that they had not the precise sort of genius to become 
striking successes either as composer or executant. 
Being possessed of literary ability, they turned their 
attention to criticism, Chorley joining the Atheheeum, 
and continuing to write for it till 1868, while Davison 
began his work in 1835 on the Musical Examiner and 
the Musical Magazine. But these publications were 
short-lived. His next important work was done in 
connection with the Musical World, which he edited 
from 1844 to his death in 1885, and he contributed 
to other papers. In 1845 he began his work for the 
Times with an elaborate analysis of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah,” and this evidently was the justification of 
his appointment the following year as a regular member 
of the stafft 

“ POOR FALLOW ! ” 

The partisanship of music criticism in those days was 
as keen as the strife between political parties, and the 
attitude of such conservative critics as Davison and 
Chorley, with their limitations and strong prejudices, 
towards the new movement in music can easily be 
imagined. Davison, it is related, had made the acquain¬ 
tance of Mendelssohn in Germany. He was suffering 
from a headache, and the great composer had com¬ 
passionately stroked his head and said, “ Poor fallow— 
poor fallow ! ” This slight touch of nature put a seal 
on Davison’s devotion,and from that hourMendelssohn 
was his musical hero. From the beginning Davison had 
set his face against the stream of musical progress. In 
Schumann he saw the representative of a movement 
which threatened to upset the old order of things, one 
before whom his heart’s idol was required to make way, 
and to the last he refu.sed to admit that Schumann was 
a great musician. 

WAGNER IN ENGLAND, 

Wagner, on his first visit to England in 1855 to 
conduct the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, 
fared even worse at the hands of Davison and Chorley, 
but in the book little is made of thi.s very incident con¬ 
cerning which everyone is eager to learn the real truth. 
Extracts from the Musical World, where Davison was 
under less restraint than when writing in the Times, 
are not given at length to enable us to form a judgment 
—probably for obvious reasons—and those who had 
hoped to read to-day the views on Wagner of so biassed 
a critic are doomed to disappointment. But while 
Davison and Chorley joined forces on the music of the 
future, they took opposite sides on the native talent 



<}uestion. Davison, at any rate, had the great merit of 
being an ardent supporter of British music. 

The book was well worth doing, if only for the inte¬ 
resting picture it presents of musical life in England in 
the middle of the last century. 


ITALY—YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 

Readers are not often privileged to survey the 
making of a kingdom, and to record its successful 
growth from infancy to virility, and all within the 
short span of one’s own lifetime. In “ The Memoirs of 
Francesco Crispi”*.wc get an authentic account of 
the beginning of modern Italy, and in “ Tripoli and 
Young Italy ” Mr. Charles Lapworth has reared a 
capital which shows that the column of Italian Unity 
was well laid in the foundation of patriotism and good 
government. 

Crispi has had many detractors, but at the lowest 
estimate he must share with Garibaldi the full honours 
of the initial victory, and almost alone claims the 
gratitude of his country in that he shaped the policies 
of Italy in such wise that to-day she has her place in 
the Councils of Europe, and finds her friendship 
esteemed as no small thing by the arbiterjf of war and 
peace, 

VIVID CONTRASTS^ 

The memoirs are full of vivid contrasts. One 
sees Crispi an exile from Italy, expelled from 
Malta, seeking refuge in England, and, as alien, 
endeavouring to find a foothold in the vast unfriendli¬ 
ness of London ; then in Paris earning a miserable 
pittance until the scheming and planning of years 
matures in that desperate venture—the Expedition 
of the Thousand. Read in the cold light of to-day, wc 
question much whether such splendid audacity as the 
revolution of x86o, or such heroes as controlled it, 
could be found off the stage. Success ! And the man 
leaps to his place, nominally as Secretary of State, 
but actually as both Director and Dictator in one. 
Within a few short weeks Edicts and Dispatches give 
proof of the rare quality of the man, an administrator 
of the highest order and a diplomat without a rival. 

First Sicily then Italy herself falls to his master hand 
to be fashioned anew, after the Caesars and the Popes 
had worked her destiny to desperation. Students of 
contemporary history will be familiar with Crispi’s skill 
in securing the indispensable friendship of Bismarck, 
avoiding Austria’s ho.stility, and retaining the co-opera¬ 
tion of England throughout the intricacies of European 
alliances and coalitions. Crispi was a master of state¬ 
craft, and while not ignoring the teachings of Machia- 
velli, his policies were not subterfuges, but the workings 

* “The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi,*’ collected and edited 
by Thomas Palamenghi-Crispi. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2 vols. 
l6s. each.) 

“Tripoli and Young Italy,” by Charles T^pworth, in colla- 
borationwith Miss Helen Zimmern. (Stephen Swift, ios.6d.net.) 


of a sound judgment devoted to the service of his 
country. 

THE QUESTION OF TRIPOLI. 

There is little question that Italy’s latest move in the 
direction of Tripoli had occu])ied (Tis[)i’s attention as 
far back as the seventies, and although the long con¬ 
templated step has waited so many years for fulfil¬ 
ment, the actual fact is heralded by an apolog)^ of 
sorts, for there is much of the tu quoque argument in 
Mr. Lapworth’s defence of Italian aggression in 
“Tripoli and Young Italy.” Political necessity (which 
knows little law) suffices to explain the present conflict 
on the shore.s of the Mediterranean. However, the 
author is well advised to clear awas many miscon¬ 
ceptions as to Italy’s real position among the nations 
of Europe, and this he proceeds to do in the second 
part of his book. 

The growdh of Italy's commijn'c and the consolida¬ 
tion of its finances are Init compliments to the merits 
of the statesmen wlio have lieen entrusted with the 
difficult work of building a new nation upon the ruins 
of the troubled past. 'J’he hook can be commended to 
all friends of Italy, and while she ri'inains faithful to 
her l)est traditions hi r eneinii^s will l)e too few to 
disturb her peace. Indeed, Italy has much to teach, 
not only from her past history, but from her present 
endeavour \ more partif'ularly the establishment of 
the “ Green International ” shows the way in co-opera¬ 
tive farming, and the creation of the statistic al institute 
for the purpose of recording the crops and harvests of 
the world has already rendered inlemalional service, 


ONE MORE PROPIIEI^ OF WOE. 

The public seem bound to liave a regular supply of 
shocks by wliich it is hoj)ed lo awakiai them from too 
secure reliance in national .safety. After “ The Kiddle 
of tlie Sands ” comes (heat the Fait, a thrilling ' 
story of the future fight for naval supremacy by “A 3 
Nav^al Officer” (Long. 6s.). Wliile the book is osten¬ 
sibly a full-blooded novel with a love element, its ■ 
real object is apparent -l)osides, is there not a plan, : 
a large map, and an ap|)endi\ } The author, starting ■ 
from trouble in the North Sea in August, 1913, when 
our fleet is dispersed over the seven seas, pictures 
vividly a (jcrnuin descent upon the East Coa-iJ;. The ; 
dinouenient is related in the following excerpts, which 
arc almost convincing in their historical sequence . 

Though no V>locka(h' of our ports existed—the (lermans had ; 
not indeed sufficient ships for this pin pose—they were watched. 
Mines were laid by destroyor.s .... Grimsby had been tians- , 
formed into a German nav.il base. Tlieir destroyers utilised it 
for coaling; ammunition and store depoLs were established 
there. A fleet of colliers and repair sliips filled the port ; from 
across the sea a constant stream of transports arrived. Glee* 
thorpes wireless station came in very handy for the enemy. ... 

A great attempt was made by a small flotilla of submarines from 
Dundee to attack and sink some of the German Dreadnouglils. 
.... As regards the position on land, eacli day that went by 
had brought news of a fresh advance l)y the enemy’s? troops. ... 
Our poorly trained, badly led, and numerically insufficient 





Territorials were driven from one entrenched position to another. 
Nothing could check the victorious German advance. . . . 
Liverpool, that port to which ships from all over the world 
bring grain, was no longer ours ; and, even had that not been 
so, vessels had ceased arriving in numbers at all commensurate 
with our needs. Work on the Welsh and other coalfields had, 
to a great extent, come to a standstill. . . . With the passing of 
days a voice, dominant and insistent, began to make itself 
heard—the voice of the middle classes. 'I'hcirs was a power to 
make itself felt. Here the authorities had other than untutored, 
half-iitarved, casily-repressed-by-J‘orcc masses to pacify. Meet¬ 
ings w'erc held all over the country urging that an immediate 
stop be put to the war. The Press look the cry up. 'I’hc 
Government tried to put them off by holding out hopes of the 
Speedy arrival of the Mediterranean Fleet with which we should 
win back our lost supremacy. The people would not listen ; 
their taith in our invincible Navy had gone. ... A well-known 
socialistic M.P., a rabid Liltle-Navyer, was beaten and ill-treated 
at his home one night. . . . The (Cabinet sat daily to discuss 
what was best to be done, ministers driving Ihi hei under strong 
escorts of troops and police. ... On the morning of the 2ist 
August a cablegram arrived from the American Repuldic. 'J'he 
essence of it was this—that the existing condition of affairs was 
intolerable. England was not alone involved in the effects of 
the war. Commerce all over the world was suffering, that of 
the States especially. In exchange for the cession of Canada to 
the Republic, the latter was prepared to intervene, sending its 
fleet over, if need be, to assure to England anew the now lost 
command of the sea. . . . There is little more to add. England 
was mulcted in a big indemnity, her sea-j)Ower was destroyed, 
she lost Canada, and her carrying trade never recovered from 
the paralysing effects of the war. 

We hope it will not be quite as bad, and pending 
the fulfilment of the prophecy we shall be glad to 
review a real love story from the ready pen of “ A 
Naval Officer,’" for sailors may worship Venus when 
not serving Mars. 


THE LAND OF THE CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 

No country retains the glamour of romance for the 
modern save tiiRl every year sees a closer 

approximation to the stereotyping of Western influences. 
If for this reason alone many will bi^ grateful to 
Baroness d’Anethan for the miniatures of Japanese life 
and customs contained in her Fourteen Years of Diplo- 
viatic Lije in ya/^<7w (Stanley Paul. j8s.). The Baroness 
is an authoress of established repute, and this^ added 
to her position as wife to the former Belgian Ambas¬ 
sador in Japan, enables the reader to obtain an inside 
view of the happenings of the eventful years 1893-1906 
coyiaed by tlie Diary. There is no attempt at word- 
painting, as the material was not originally intended 
for publication, and thus the impressions faithfully 
recorded in these pages are the more valuable. 

We are presented to a Japan in the throes of change. 
;Wc are made to feel that progress is inevitable, and not 
even open to question, for while the picturesque departs 
there is a background which has not changed in a 
thousand years, and the best instinct of the Japanese 
may be trusted to preserve all that is intrinsically good. 

There are many thrilling passages, as when the 
iiuthorcss vibrates with the .suspense of the Pekin siege, 
and again with the fierce moods during the war with 


Ru.ssia. With the impetuous generosity of the English¬ 
woman, the Baroness could not stand idly by while 
crisis was in the air, and rendered practical aid in the 
Red Cross Service. 

The book is freely illustrated with portraits of cele- 
])rities, and as the authore.ss is an enthusiastic photo¬ 
grapher, the snapshots are of more than usual interest. 
The Baroness reproduces a series of poems contributed 
anonymously to the Japanese Press, which, doubtless, 
had their due influence in moulding the puWic senti¬ 
ment of Japan. Such excursions 01 the part of the 
doyenne of the diplomatic circle in Tokyo arc Imt 
evidence of the detachment which characterises the 
observations and comments which give the Diary its 
value. 


A MODERN SUFFRAGETTE. 

Julia France and Her Times, by Gertrude Atherton 
(Murray. 6s.). We may expect a remarkable book 
when a writer who is as wholly alive as is Mrs. Atlierton 
sets out to describe our own times, with the l]oer 
War. American Monev Power, and the Feminist move¬ 
ment as the background, and, for the central figure, 
a woman who is tlrie product of the effervescing ideas 
of the period. Nor will the thinking reader be disiip- 
pointed, though the mere novel reader wdll, lor Mrs. 
Atherton’s “ purpose ” sometimes overbalances hcT 
art, and as every little detail of Julia France’s environ¬ 
ment is carefully brought out, the effect is sometimes 
rather heavy. The heroine is a Creole of aristocratic 
parentage, beautiful but entirely ignorant, having lived 
an almost cloistered life with a mother abnormally 
selfish, ambitious and unloving, and without even the 
form of religion. Her mother, Mrs. Edis, is a believer 
in astrology, and it has been shown her that her 
daughter has a great destiny. She can only suppose 
that it is to come through marriage, so when upon 
the arrival of a squadron one of the naval officers falls 
in love with Julia, her mother hastens on a marriage 
with this eligible parti, heir to a dukedom, though a 
debauchee of the worst type. However, the crafty old 
woman manages that the marriage is not at once 
consummated, and Julia travels to England alone, 
and is introduced to society by an aunt a.s selfish as 
her mother. 

A BEAUTIFUL, UNFORMED CHILD. 

Mr. France is still aw^ay with his ship wdicn she 
arrives in London, a beautiful, unformed cliild. The 
Duke takes her in hand, and teaches her (k)nservative 
politics. He is more than a little shocked when, 
finding that she wants to see a castle, he proposes she 
should stay at one of his when her husband returns, 
and she frankly announces that she would prefer to 
go at once with a friend or two, as “ one couldn’t be 
romantic w'ith Mr. France, anyhow.” He says that .she 
must call her husband “ Harold/’ and must look 
forward to life with him as an earthly paradise. Her 
life is pleasant enough at first, though dull. She has 




two charming young women friends, and as Harold is 
brought from his ship' dangerous!y ill, she is only 
required to nurse and care for him. She is presented 
at r.ourt,and is so tired that she goes to bed for twenty- 
four hours afterw^ards. Mrs. Atherton describes the 
whole performance most “ Americanlyand amusingly. 
Julia, though ignorant, has inherited a vigorous intel¬ 
lect, and books abound in the castle, so when a lover 
presents himself, though Julia has but a vague idea of sin 
(or passion), she is instinctively honourable and loyal. 

JUI.TA A GOOD WIFE. 

As her husband's health mends he begins to 
wish to keep decent, and Julia makes a good wife, 
though love, as Harold France knows it, is al.)sent. 
Later he no longer endeavours to restrain the devil in 
him, and Julia's tortures begin, until finally she has 
to hide a pistol in every room. Let any w'oman wlio 
has a cunning half-mad drunken husband tell how^ 
infernal can be the ini.scry such a one can inflict. 
At last, after years of agony, France attempts to 
murder the Duke himself, and is then confined in a 
lunatic asylum. Julia goes to India for a rest. She 
has developed a strong individuality, has learnt much, 
and has confronted her difficulties with unyielding 
pride. In India her youth reasserts itself, and she 
dreams about love, only to realise that she has ideals 
so high that no man she has over met. will come up to 
them. So, while awaiting the perfect lover, she goes 
to ifenares to study Hindu philosophy. 

INTEREST IN THE W.S.P.U, 

When Julia returned to England in 1906 the 
Alilitant Movement had been initiated by the 
W.S.P.U., and when introduced to the leaders 
of the movement, her personal experience makes 
her interest in their ideals of the concrete, not 
the abstract sort. Offering her services, she was 
at oiK'c despalrhed to fight a Lil.)eral candidate in 
the Midlands, who, being anti, was honest enough 
to say “ that he would as soon give tlie vote to the 
devil as to women.” She w^as, of course, soon up 
against the police, bruised and imprisoned, thus 
ri'ceiving her “ baptism of fine” To some it may seem 
that the description of the punishment of the women 
Suffragettes is overdrawn, but it is not logical to go 
to the gaoler to find out wdiether the prisoners are 
hardly done by. Of course, the Duke is horrified; 
he has only tliought of a woman as an apjjanage to 
u man, so he threatens to withdraw her allowance. 

THE COMING OF THE LOVER. 

'fhen comes the “ truce,” and at the same time the 
Man. DaiTfay was a Californian, and had first met Julia 
when he was about fifteen, she two years older. When 
he comes into her life again he is practically as war¬ 
worn as she, for tlie San Francisco earthquake had 
almost ruined him. The love passages lietween the 
two are as vivid and forceful as anything Mrs. Atherton 
ever wrote. But Julia, in her acquired strength, and 
Dan in his knowledge that she has right on her side, 
take the. straight path. He returns to America. 


Julia decides to go and visit her mother in Nevis, 
And so what is practically tlie third volume ( ommences, 
Will Julia, supposing her husband dies, leave the 
“ Cause,” as far as Fmgland i.s c oncerned, and go to 
California, there to help it forward as w^dl as to help 
Dan in his own fight for social hetterment; or will 
she decide that a man is a superfluity when tliere is a 
cause to fight ? Wc will leave the reader to turn to 
Mrs. Atherton herself, only saying that the more you 
know of Julia the better you will understand her and 
the more you will like her. 


STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 

VEvasunu by M. L. Alineras (Mrs. David Nutt) 
(IVrrin, Paris. 3s. 6d-). In this French mn el Mrs. 
Nutt has pictured the life of a modern Alsatian woman, 
who, througli much trial and stre.ss, maintains her 
individuality and shows that man has no right to 
despise woman. Perhaps tlie mo.st noteworthy result 
of the struggle for individuality is that the heroine 
brings up her children to depend upon Ihern.selves, to 
carve out their own destinies. Frankly, we do not 
admire the lieroine, who listens at doors, pries and 
reads letters not meant for hi'i ; but c]ouhtle.ss the 
author thinks her very fine. IViuline, tlie heroine, is 
destined, as a girl, to marry a rich men iiant, but has 
a soul devcHed to art, and desires money for art training. 
When the ric h suitor finally comes forward, Pauline, 
having asc ertained how- much hcT father is ready to 
spend on her trousseau, forges his name for that 
amount and leaves home for art. After some years of 
freedom she meets a Parisian doctor, with whom slie 
falls in lo^’e, and whom .she marries—on conditions. 
After the marriage, Pauline* reminds her husliand of 
his promise that should love c ease she.* is to be allowed, 
with her children, if any, to Icrave him. But He had 
conquered her : slie rmj.st be his alone, lie would keep 
her to himself in that home wliere none' without peril 
could c ome and take her away. No ! No liberty for 
her, no horizon, no getting out. Onc e his, always his,'^ 
'Jhc doctor, in other things an individualist, almost 
an anarchist, w^as for his wife a conquc'ror. Pauline, 
after the coming of two children, finds out that her 
husband treats his women patients as inferior beings— 
important only as .satisfying his medical curiosity. 
She leaves liim with the children—and is homeless, 
since her lather only replicjs to her ajipeal by requesting 
her to return the money she had stolen. The husband, 
after unsuccessfully trying to make her return, solaces 
himself wdth another woman, and informs Pauline 
that if .slie keeps his children he will keep the money. 
And thus we find Pauline reduced to starvation, hiding 
away from Paris to save her children for herself. She 
is left a sorrowful poverty-stricken woman, paying t 
visit to show her c hildren her old home, now deserted 
'Phe moral of it all ? It would .seem as if the author 
ignoring the fact that individuality frequently spell 
selfishness, regards her heroine as happy in her unhapp; 
fate, since she has vindic'ated her individuality. 



BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


i BIOGRAPHY. 

' The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia, By the Most 
Kev. Arnold H. Mathew, D,D. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. i6s. net.) 

X faithful lihcnoss of a man, minus ino.st of the Christian 
virtues, who, as Pope Alexantler VI., ruled the destinies of 
the Catholic Church for twelve incredible years. Dr. Mathew 
must be congratulated on his judicious handling of the 
material at liis disposal. 

A Great Russian Realist, By J. A. T. I.loyd. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. los. 6d. net.) 

lOnglish readers will appreciate this masterly analysis of 
Dostoieffsky’s life and work. Mr. Tdoyd clarifies much that 
is incomprehensible in the literary temperament of the great 

CRITICAL AND POLITICAL. 

Vie7vs and Rcineivs, From the Outlook of an Anthro¬ 
pologist. By Sir Harry Johnston, (Williams 
and Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Harry possesses the gift of adding interest to the dullest 
subject. Even “The ]*rohleins of Germany” on his intro¬ 
duction may arrest the attention of Jlritons tired of their ow'ii 
Ironbles. This little liook is a revelation of the author’s 
Catholicism, for it presents him .as keen critic, student, sports- 
iiuin, politician, and a sound patriot all the time, 

T/ie Great Analysis. A Plea for a Rational World- 
Order. With an Introduction by Gilbert Murray. 
(Methuen and Co. as. 6d. net.) 

Plain common-sensf, written in plain style by a reasonable 
sort of man who, advocating a national stocktaking, recom¬ 
mends definite action as an alternative to muddling through. 
A book which suggests the passing of the politician and the 
advent of the citizen. 

Modern Science, and the Illusions of Professor Bergson, 
By Hugh S. R. Elliot. (Longmans, Green and 
Co. 5s. net.) 


Possibilities of Asiatic Influence Thereon. (Illus¬ 
trated.) By C. Reginald Enock. (T, Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net) 

The author needs no introduction in these columns. His 
survey of man’s record in stone covers the extensive range of 
the Pacific littoral, and extends across the islands to the 
shores of India. He discusses the whole range of theory as 
to man’s development from “anthropoid to architect” in a 
series of chapters of absorbing interest. Mr. Enock makes 
special play with his pointed footnotes. 

In the Amazon Jungle: Adventures in Remote Parts 
of the Upper Amazon River. By Algot Lange, 
with an introduction by Frederick S, Dellen- 
baugh, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. los. 6d. net.) 

A record of exploration and life with a cannibal tribe. 
Thrilling, fascinating, and rendered life-like by splendid 
photos taken under dramatic conditions. 

BOOKS FOR ALL TASTES. 

Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London, By 
A. St. John Adcock, (j. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“All, all are gone, the old familiar faces,” but we can 
extract much satisfaction from \iewing the haunts of the 
departed great who played their part in maintaining England’s 
reputation for letters. The chronicler has done his part 
most faithfully, and the drawings by Frederick Adcock add 
materially to the interest of the record. 

Cheirds Memoirs, (William Rider and Son. ys. 6d. 
net.) 

Reminiscences of the well-known Society palmist, whose gifts 
have interested many of the most prominent men and women 
of our time. Cheiro is no charlatan, but a man of method, 
whose success is reflected in many absorbing anecdotes. The 
author has studiously avoided padding, and has given us a 
glimpse into the romance of a profession in which he has few 
rivals. 


An able rerulalion of the Rergson “heresies.” Sir Ray 
l.!inkefeter contributes a fighting preface. 

Parliamentary Reminiscences. By William Jeans. 
(Chapman and Hall. los. 6d. net.) 

V From 1863-1886 covers llic palmy period of the House of 
Commons, and old politicians will be pleased to renew 
memories c>r their loves and hates. 

Ihe Italians of To-day, Jiy Richard Bagot. (Mills 
and Boon. 2s. 6d. net.) 

r A well considered presentment of the outstanding features of 
Italian life. l>oubtless the author felt it necessary to rebut 
• the cliarges against the Itali.in .soldier ; but it somehow spoils 
the picture of normal conditions which gives the little book 
its special value. ^ 

IN STRANGE LANDS. 

■ On the Backwaters of the Nile, By the Rev. A. L. 
Kitching, M.A. (V, Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

One is pleased to find a book devoted to observation of the 
men rather than the animals of the Dark Continent. The 
■iV shooting of big game may not be monotonous, but as a rule 
g". the record m.ikes |)oor rcarling. Mr. Kitching’s ten years in 
Ia the outlying borders of the Uganda Protectorate brought 
him into the closest contact with the natives, and the book is 
areal contribution to the study of native conditions. 

Secret of the Pacific. A Discussion of the Origin 
f’; of the Early Civilisations of America, and of the 


Characteristic Hands. (Illustrated.) By Ina Oxen- 
ford. (L. N. Fowler and Co. is. net.) 

Should interest all owners of hands. 

The Horse and Its Relatives, By R. Lydekker. 
(George Allen and Co. los. 6d. net.) 

Readable, scientific and comprehensive, by the author of 
“The Ox and Its Kindred.” 

Wild Flowers as They Grow: Photographed in colour 
direct from Nature. Part I. By H. E.ssenhigh 
Corke, with descriptive text by G. Clarke 
Nuttall. (Fortnightly parts, yd. net. Cassell 
and Co.) 

Every flower lover should get this splendid series. Invaluable 
to teachers. 

Hntchinsoris Popular Botany, By A. E. Knight ana 
Edward Step. 

An up-to-date treatment of available information about plant 
life, and will be completed in eighteen parts (yd. net). The 
coloured plates and photographs are a special feature. 

The Motor, By John Armstrong. (Stanley Paul. 
I os, 6d. net.) 

An interesting practical work of varied information for those 
interested in motor-cars. The many illustrations add value 
to the book, which is, how'ever, probably too technical for 
the average small car owner. 


■■'ji 




Rambles in Somerset By G, W. Wade and J. H, 
Wade. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

Our authors prove very acceptable guides to an English 
county which covers more ground than its acreage, for to 
take one’s holiday in the West Country is to be reminded of 
the generations that have roamed the hills and v.alleys for a 
thousand years. The twenty illustrations are good, but the 
map is better. 

Edinburgh and the Lothians. By Francis Watt. 

(Methuen and Co. los. 6d. net.) 

We are all proud of hxlinbiirgh town, and this book tends to 
deepen associations aiul should serve to add to its many 
lovers. Mr. Waller Dexter contributes twelve illustrations 
reproduced in colour. 

A Summer in Skyw By Alexander Smith. (W. P. 
Nirnmo, Hay and Mitchell. 5.S) 

A new edition of an old hivourite. The discursive rambles 
arc as pleasing as ever, and the illustrations of John 11 lair are 
of high merit. 

Picturesque Ireland, 

Messrs. Blackie ond Son may be congratulated on their 
choice of author and artist for * their illustrated series 
of Sketch Books (2s. net) on Connaught, I.einslor, Munster 
and Ulster. Mr. Stephen Gwynne, who supplies the text, 
has his enthusiasms, and he makes the best of companions. 
Mr. Alexander Williams introduces some striking scenic 
cflFects .as his contribution to the joint work of production. 
Uniform with these volumes York and Chester receive artistic 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Ernest ITasIehursf. Mr. George 
Benson describes the northern town, and Mr, Charles 
Edwards writes chattily of the old border port. 

My Irish Year, By Padraic Col urn. Illustrated. 
(Mills and Boon. los. 6d. net.) 

A study of Catholic Ireland. The many handicaps under 
which the peasantry suffer are portrayed wjth a sympathetic 
pen, and Englishmen will learn much of a ‘‘ foreign ’’ country 
from its pages. 

A FEW NOVELS. 

Evds Second Husband, By Corra Harris. (Con¬ 
stable. 6s.) 

A novel w'orth rc-reading. f,>uaint in style, original in 
setting, and as self-revealing as any analysis of marital experi¬ 
ence can be pcrmitteKl expression. Apart from Ibc merits of 
the plot, the story attracts from the naive soliloquies of the 
self-centred wife, for we have never met so placid a woman 
as Eve, although the author hints at an hereditary tendency 
to philosophy, which suggests tlie query, “Could the book 
have been written by a woman ? ” 

The Tnviokible Sanctuary. By George A. Birmingham. 
(Nelson. 2S.) 

A laughter-provoking extravaganza, in which a schoolboy and 
girl chase a German spy in an Irish bay,'and after discovering 
an illicit whisky still, nearly drown the Head of the War 
Office and an embryo bishop. 

Eoger^s Luck, By Rosamund Southey. (Ham- 
Smith. 6s,) 

Roger is a very ordinary young man, who, but for his “ luck,” 
would have been court-martialed for cowardice. Around him 
are grouped several interesting people, and they and the vivid 
word-picturing of some of the doings in Natal during the war 
give interest to a book which we put (lown with regret. 

T/ie Secret of the Sands. By Fred. M. White. (Ward 
Lock. 6s.) 

A lively story involving mystery, murder and theft. 


The Justice of the Duke, By Raphael Sabatini. '4 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

A series of enthralling stories with Cesare Borgia the Magni¬ 
ficent as the central figure. With a vivid and forceful touch 
Mr, Sabatini pictures for us the resplendent, sweet-voiced, 
gentle-mannered, cruel and implacable conqueror, and though 
the setting is fictitious, we get an accurate idea of a ruthless 
age. 


Sheila Vedder. By Amelia E. Barr. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6.s.) 

A story all Southerners should read, so that they may get a 
fair idea of the romantic Shetland Isles, where people still 
live to be centenarians, still can listen to songs and race 
stories, and where traditions of the Berserker life of the past 
are related by young folk whose nunlernity is tempered by 
the grey shadows of a land whence tlu? swans take their fliglit 
for their Iceland breeding jdaccs. 


(Hodder and; ’ 


Peter Ruff. By Phillips Oppenheim. 

Stoughton. 2S.) ' 

A scries of cleverly written adventures, the hero being ^ 
criminal turned detective. 'J’lie stories were more effective ' 
in their original magazine form, since one .savoury is usually 
enough at a meal. 

The Garden of Adam. By A. Brunton Aitken. 
(Ouseley 2S. net.) 

Tntioclnccs some delightful people, but its main value is ■ 
connected with land nationalisation. 'rhe chief character j; 
presents the State with his rent roll of iT.ocxi a year and 
takes up practice as a doctor. The opening scenes take place , / 
in the Australian bush, the others in Scotland and London. . 

Oh / My Uncle, By W. Teignmouth Shore. (Stephen 
Swift. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Uncle, Daddy and Blue-eyes tell sforie.s—frothy, frolir.some, ■ 
and fairy-like, with a substratum of sobriety. Tlie lover’s 
one great quality is the ability to go to sleep even in the ;;;■ 
midst of making love. , 'jS 

A Ring and a Coward, By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 

Two cousins, one of whom i.s king and rules hearts, and the 
other men’s l>odics. l‘hc story contains advent lire, fatality^ 
and love-mahing, yet the characters take small hold of the^.yi 
imagination. 

Private Selby, By Edgar Wallace. (Ward Lock, 6s.) 'M 

Selby belongs to the slums, but being hypnoli.sed by love for 
his “Brown lady ” (who herself knows tlie meaning of crime)i*V;i'X 
lie rises to become the .saviour of England when invaded by 
a foreign foe. 

Yesterday, By Anna Costantini, (Greening. 6s.) * 

Describes in interesting fashion the life in Italy of a young 
American married to an Italian marquis. There is, of course, 
an imbroglio, a duel, some exciting scenes, and the final' 
reconciliation. 

Between Two Stools, By Rhoda Broughton, (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

Miss Broughton’s variety has not staled with the passing 
years, for in this story her characters possess all the freshness 
of new creations. Miss Broughton is old-fashioned enough 
to insist on a plot, however. Her heroine, Elizabeth Delany,' 
is married, but a friend is devoted to her, and she returns hir 
love. Eventually he decides to marry, and then Elizabeth’s 
invalid husband dies, leaving her free to accept the other 
man’s love. What happens in this complication the reader 
will discover. 




OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, Etc. 

The Natural History of Religious Feeling. J. A. ConiHison 

(Ftitn»in) net o/o 

Rays of the Dawn. A VValcher ...(Kcgan Paul) net 3/6 

fhe Unity of Faith, C. O. Montefioieand ulhi rs (Kegan Paul) net 3/6 

IVllllam Robertson Smith. , 1 . s, Ulack and G. (Jlayslal .. 

(Black) net 15/p 

Leotupes and Essays of William Robertson Smith. J. s. 

Black and (i. L'lirvstal.. (Black) net 10/0 

k Layman’s Philosophy. A. Davis .(Kcgan Paul) nsl 3/6 

fhe Two Great Questions. D. HiH . Laune (net) 7/6 

Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. K. Thurston 

(Unwin) net ia/6 

HISTORY, POLiriCS, TRAVEL. 

The Statesman’s Year Book, 1912 . J. S. Keliie... 

(Macmillan) net io/6 

John Stuart, Earl of Bute. J. A. l.ovai-Fraser .. . 

(Cambridge University Pre.«>) n'il 3/6 

The Retrospect. Ada Cambridge. (Stanley 6/o 

The Napoleonic Campaign of 1805 . Capt. F. vv. D. Maycock 

((ialc .and Poldcn) net 3/6 

Caught In the Chinese Revolution. E. F. Borsi Smith. 

(Unwin) net 2/6 

Problems of the Pacific. F. box.(Williams and Norg.ale) net 7/6 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Commercial Encyclopaedia. J. A. Sbter. Vol. H. (Pitman) net 7/6 
The Titanic. Fil.son Young.(Richards) net 9/6 


SCIENCE. 


The Energy System of Matter. J. Wuir .(Longman) net 6/0 

Preventable Cancer. R. Russell...(Longman) net 4/6 


All the World’s Aircraft, 1912 . F. T. Jane.iLow)iiet 21/0 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, F.SSAYS. 

Posthumous Essays of John Churton Collins. L. C. Collins. 

(Dent) net 6/0 

Essays. J. Stran.ss .(VValler Scott) 

A Tragedy in Stone, and Other Papers. Lord Redesdale ... 

(Lane) net 7/6 

The Dark Power. A. I). Mickle . ..(Scott) net 3/6 

Henrik Ibsen. A. O. Chafer .(Keinemaiiri) 4/0 

French Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century and 
After* V. Lciilictte...(Pitman) net 3/0 

POEMS. 

The Tour, and Other Poems. J. 1 -. l.obIcy.(Sutton; net 5/0 


S.O.S.” 


Tins is the soup; ul tlic gmitest ship— 

'llic only ship that could not sink ; 

That passed Iroin the hand of man to jjjrip 
'Tht' hand of God on the further l)rink. 

We Iniilt her up, and we cried our praise ; 

Our lips may now no lonjjjcr prate, 

For tlie ways of man arc little ways, 

And the ways of our (iod are great. 

♦ 

Fire on fire, and hammer on liammer, 
Welded and forged l)y a thousand hands, 
P>y a million blows in a mighty clamour, 
Plate to plate and band on bands. 

I’he ship that never would know the stress— 
S.O.S. ! S.O.S. ! 

'I'hey liit me deep with the red-hot pins, 
'Fhose little men w'ho are Gods of Earth, 
'Fhey called me a God in l)abcllt‘d dins— 

As a 'I'itan god they gave me birth 
And they said, “ For such as we thus bless, 
'.rhere is no need for S.O.S. ! ’’ 

'Fhey gave me bod\' of iron and brass, 

Of whitened wood and shimmering steel; 
Clothed in satins and silks and glass, 

Paint and polish from top to heel. 

\\ ho dan*d to whisper with such a dress, 
S.O.S. ! S.O.S. ! 

Seventy tlmisand horse my soul, 

Hi.ssing and thrumming a. fiery dream, 

'J’he song ol ni)' soul w'as a lightning troll, 

A crac'kling roar of the ether stream. 

(One kc\' inv servant shall not press— 

S.O.S. ! S.O.S. !) 

I trod tlie s('a in a blaze ol light, 

For 1 was the. ^hip that could not sink ! 

A man-made god w ith all man's might, 

; In every bolt and every link. 


I'^acb. as 1 raiTd, tlien thought the less— 
S.O.S! ! S.O.S. ! 

As I lioarecl my way to the newer world, 

('Vying aloud an arrogant song, 

My steel and iron grew soft and ciirlVl 
On the icy points of the Sea-God’s prong ; 

And I screamed mv me.ssagc of dread distress - 
S.O.S. ! S.O.S. ! 

He tore my body and ripped me down, 

The fifty thousand tons of me ; 

He ga ve me a rippling sea to drowai 
'riu* human’s daughters and sons in me ; 

Amonest them all none vet that guess— 
S.O.S.! S.O.S.! 

In a slow, soft sea that showed the stars, 

Jn a tender wind’s embalming sigh. 

Ho brought the souls of men to l)ar. 

He crushed my frame and ordered ‘‘ Die 1 ” 

And I wailed my erv at God’s duress— 

S.O.S. ! S.O.S. ! 

1 plunged to the arms of the (iod of men, 

A crumpled soundless hulk unlightcd ; 

Once, through the dark, there flickered again 
'Die crackling spark of life affrighted— 

A lurid flame of death’s own stress— 

S.O.S. ! S.O.S. ! 

* 

U'hat is the song: of the greatest ship— 

The only ship that could not sink ; 

That pa.ssed from the hand of man to grip 
'i'he hand of God on the further brink. 

We built her up and w^e cried our praise ; 

Our lips may now no longer prate. 

For the ways of men are little ways, 

And the ways of our God are great. 

Theodore Flatau^ 














LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 

'-#- 


M uch water has run under the bridge since 
Mr. Stead intioduced a definitely organised 
scheme of correspondence between students 
of language in different countries. Old 
readers may like .to be reminded and new ones told 
how it came about. In the autumn of i8g6 

a French professor.M. Mieille—then of Draguignan, 

wrote telling Mr. Stead that, having found great 
difTiculty in interesting his scholars in the study 
of English^ he^ with the help of some colleagues 
who were teaching in English schools, had started 
an exchange of letters between English and Fnaich 
schoolboys, and that the plan liad worked so well 
that he hoped Mr. Stead would help to organise it 
on a large scale. Needless to say Mr. Stead was at once 
interested, and in January, 1897, ihv. Revifw o.f 
Review's contained the first of his articles on the 
subject. He considered an exchange of homes the best 
way for students to learn a language, but as there were 
then diniculties in the way he thought an exchange of 
letters the next best. It would be an endless source of 
interest, and a “ great lark ” to nrad the ]>rok(‘n 
English and French of tW. letters. 7 ’]»en ho [)ointcd out 
the great force making for peace and.good under¬ 
standing betw^een two great nations ” such a corre¬ 
spondence w^ould be. The Revue Universitaire in 
France undertook to co-operale, printing a list of 
French scholars who w^ould like to exchange letters, 
and suggesting that the Review of Revikavs should 
collect and publish an English list. 'J'his was not pos¬ 
sible for us ; moreover, two lists would lead to compli¬ 
cations, so Mr. Stead arranged that the French maga¬ 
zine should print a double list—tlie ('oupling of the 
names to be done in England, the French scholar to 
write the first letter. Rut, behold ! thougli Sir John 
Gorst, the head at Rugby, and some others of nole, 
approved of the scheme, wiicn the apj)licati()ns came in 
the majority were girls ; whilst the French lists, with 
one exception, contained boys' names. These names 
came from some tw'enty schools in France, wlulst only 
eight English and Scotch schoolmasters were willin'." 

SCARED SCHOOLMASTERS. 

'The paired lists had to go to France immediately ; 
there was no time for communications lo pass, so after 
the comparatively few English boys w'ere. paired with 
French boys the other French l;)oys had English girls 
allotted to them, with a vivid red line underneath to 
emphasise the fact that the underlined names w'ere, 
those of girls. “ Try at least, and sec if they will be 
accepted/^ said Mr. Stead. Of course, the Revue 
Universitaire was horrified, so the majority of the 
French boys had to wait. A long wait it w'as, too, 
because for some reason English . schoolmasters 
thought French schoolboys would write immoral 
letters. (Yet another reason for such a correspondence.) 
“ Of all the wicked things Mr. Stead has done,” said 
one headmaster, this is the wdckedcst.” “ Why is 


it that tlie schoolmasters are so frighlened of me } ” 
wrote Mr. Stead to a correspondent. J am sure I am 
the most harmless person in the world.” 

Older folk began to clamour for correspondents, so 
attempts were made to arrange for them, and a sliilling 
was suggested as a fee for the postal charges. ']'he 
Ra^ue Universitaire would only deal with teachers, and 
riglitly, for from the first the letters were addressed to 
the school as a safeguard, ex(U‘pt when parents under¬ 
took the overlooking. So M. Finot, of the Revue des 
Revues, was applied to, and he consented to collect the 
names of French adults, it being agreed that they wore 
not to be printed. M. Finot's articles were headed, 

“ T.a Fraternile internationale par Corrcspondancc.” 

“ Hut we all hate to write letters,” he wrote ; ** more-* 
ov(T, how disagreeable it is to write to an incomiu. So 
let us take the Inill by 1 h(‘ horns and join the* two ‘ dis¬ 
liked ' tilings and see. what will happen.” And the 
first application l\l. Finot received was dated from' 
a lunatic asylum ; the second from a Frtaicliman with 
a Scotch name and the title of Martinis, who thought 
the scheme might enable him Ui find his Scott'h kin— 
only his name was not to Ik; jiublished ! 

roiJT1CS J-() RTU DI)KN. 

in a few montlis ovta' 2,000 boys and girls had been 
put in touch w ith one another, w ith inten'sting results. 
Rotiks were exchanged, even visits. 'J'he Fashoda 
incident brought out the edict that politics must lie 
forbidden as wall as religion. I'lie warmtli of friend- 
.sliips that have arisen must be left lo the imagination, 
but we know- at least that friendsliips (ommenced in 
those early days have now' been accepted by the 
children of the first WTiters, and that the entente pad- 
fiqne prophesied has not been an illusion. I.aler events 
our readers knenv well. Hut perhaps the most signal 
result was Mr. Stead's ('onvi('tion that the <*x('hange 
of communic'tttions between Fran<e, (hrmany, and 
England ntjeded lo be widened out, and as most people 
have too little time for the study of languages, such a 
key language as Esperanto was a nect'ssily. 

ESPERANTO AND THE ‘‘ DAFLY MAIL.” 

When visiting l-eipzig in 1902 Professor Hartmann, 
the organiser of the German section of the Scholars* 
International Corres|)ondence, showed Mr. Stead an ■ 
Esperanto-French key; told him tliat the language ' 
was a fact, not a fancy, and as a proof that it possessed 
commercial importance, added that the well-known 
French firm of llachette had taken the matter in hand, ' 
Communication was opened with the Messrs. llachette 
and Dr. Zamenhof. A first article appeared in the 
k^:vTEW OF Reviews of October, 1902, and it w^as at 
the drawing-room meeting of January, 1903, that the * 
Daily Mail reporter insisted upon having an Esperanto 
version of his report, which had to be put together by 
a Swede and a Frenchman, as no Englishman was 
capable of the feat. Now the English-Esperanto 
magazine holds first rank. 




opics of the Dliy in the Periodicals of the Moll 


lOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
I^l^rnculture, Land: 

I jRival Land Policies, by Marquess of Lincolnshire, 
f “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

J A Stake in the Land, by Home Counties, June. 
^Armies: 

Oxford and tlie Army, by Capt. A. K. Slessor, Ninc- 
f . teenih Cent,'' June. 

I The Army in Africa, by Rooinck, “ United Service 
Mag,” June. 

: The South African Defence Scheme, by F. O., “ United 
a/ Service Maj;,” June. 

i The Two-Years Military Service Law in France, by 
Gen. Mailrot, “ Correspondanl,” May 25th. 

:p The New Federal Army in Switzerland, by Col, F, 
Feyler, Bibliotheque Univcrselle,” May. 

; Ballooning and Aerial Navigation: 

J Wind and Aerial Navigation, by l\ Banet-Rivet, “ Rev. 
^ des Deux Mondes,” May i. 

:■ Progress in Aeronautics, by Major H. Bannerman- 
Phillips, “ United Service Mag/’ June. 

»;The Fourth Arm in France, “Lectures pour Tous,” 
.May. 

^gtholic Church: The Future of the J^apaev, by T. Singer, 
I North Amcr. Rev,” May. 

llZburch Establishment, by Arthur Page, “ Blackwood,” 
;; June. 

Church in Wales, see Wales. 

;iCrime and Prisons: Lnj^land’s Convict Prison for Women, 
“ Knglisliwoinan,” June. 

' Agricultural Training in Prisons, by W. S. Campbell, 
/ “ World’s Work,” June. 

Electoral: Redistribution, by Major A. C. Morrison-Bell, 
“National Rev,” June. 

Finance: The Financial Position of States, by R. G. 

" Levy, “Rev. dcs Deux Mondes,” May i. 

Food Supply: 

The iumpire and Food, by Frank Fox, ‘‘National 
Rev,” June, 

; Dear Food and Underfeeding, by F. Hiieppc, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Insurance, National, 

/ Dangers of State Insurance, by H. Hastings, “North 
. Amor. Rev,” May. 

: The English National Insurance Act, by A. Gigot, 

“ Coriespondant,” May 10. 

Ireland: 

Home Rule : 

Clnlders, K,, on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

Morgan, J. H., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Smith, F. E., on, “Oxford and Camb. Rev,” 
May. 

Usher, K, (1., on, “ Forum,” June. 

UnsigneJ Article on, “ Round 'I'able,” June. 

^ The Other Irish Question, “Round Table,” June. 

/ Why Ulster disirusls Roman Caiholicisin, “ F'ort- 
nightly Rev,” June. 

I? The Finance of the Home Rule Bill, by A, D. Steel- 

I Maitland, “National Rev,” June. 

i/Home Rule and Irish Customs, by Moreton Frewen, 

“ Financial Rev. uf Revs,” June, 
f Sir H. Plunkett and His Work, by Sydney Brooks, 

I',;: “ Fortnightly Rev.” June, 

f The Finance of Land Purchase, by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
f “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” June. 



Labour Problems: 

Labour Unrest as a Subject for Official Investigation, 
by W. H. Mallock, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June'. 

Direct Action : ^ * 

Fischer, E,, on, “ Sozialfetischc Monatshefte/’ May 9. 
Levine, L., on, “ Forum,” May. ' * 

The Open Shop, by E. H. Neal, “ North Amer. Rev,” 
May. 

Strikes and Lock-Outs, by J. Paul-Boncour, “ Jc Sais 
Tout,” May, 

The Strike at Lawrence, Mass., by L. F. Deland, 
“Atlantic Monthly,” May, 

The Brisbane General Strike, “ Rgnnd Table,” June. 
Legislation against Strikes in Australasia, by Sidney 
Low, “Nouvclle Rev,” May i. 

Protection of Labour in Belgium, by P. Duran, 
“Mouvement Social,” May. 

Navies; 

The Editor, the Expert, and the Situation, by Bitt 
Stopper, “ United Service Mag,” June. 

Gunnery and Pinchbeck, by Arnold \yhitc, “ National 
Rev,” June. 

The Command of the Mediterranean, by Commander 
dc Thomasson, “Questions Diplomatiques,” May 16. 
The French Naval Programme, by R. Labruyire, 
“Nouvelle Rev,” May 15. 

Parliamentary and Political (see also Electoral) : 

Ethics of Political Intrigue, by L. J, Maxse, “ National 
Rev,” J une. 

Shorter Speeches in Parliament, by Auditor Tantum, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

The Social Value of the Referendum and of the 
Initiative, by A. Souriac, “Mouvement Social,” 
May. 

Population Questions: 

The Birth-Rate and Afterwards, by J. Edmond, 
“ National Rev,” June. 

Railways : Signalling by Flashlight, by J. Armstrong, 
“ World’s Work,” June. 

Shipping and Shipbuilding: 

The Titanic i^isaster : 

Bellairs, Commander C., on, “Fortnightly Rev,” 
June. 

Bright, C., on, “Empire Rev,” June. 

Safety at Sea, by F. A. Talbot, “World’s Work,” 
June. 

Socialism, Social Conditions, etc : 

Modern English Democracy, by H. W. Gregory, 

“ Empire Rev,” June. 

The Growth of Socialism, by T. Seltzer, “ Ainer. Rev. 
of Revs,” June. 

Social Democracy in Germany and Elsewhere, by 
K. Walteuiath, “ Prcussische jahrbuchcr,” May. 

The Social Service of the Rich, “ I'.nglishwoman,” 
June. 

Social Work of France, by Emile Hinzelin, “ La 
Revue,” May 15. 

Telegraphy: 

Cables v. Wireless Telegraphy, by* C. Bright, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” June. 

The Titanic and Wireless Telegraphy, by C. Bright. 

“ Empire Rev,” June. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 

Hope for the Hard Drinker, by' C. B. Towns, “Cen¬ 
tury,” June. 









20 ODPIB2 ONl^Y 


HOLY BIBLE 


In its Worthiest and most Artistic Setting. 

SENT ON APPROVAL FOR 7 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. 


Every Christian- t'aniily should possess a Family Bible. 
Much that is best in the national life is directly traceable to 
the deep reverence for the Holy Scriptures as the Word of 
Ciod that was promoted by tlie acceptance of one standard 
version as the Bible of the People, 

The Dore Bible is the most beautiful, the most sublimely 
reverent, and the most devotional copy of the Holy Scrijjiures 
ever issued in the English language. 

The Dore Bible with its complete series of the T)oic 
engravings inchides in all 238 magnificent ])lateS “* almost a 
plate for every |>age. 

The marvellous power of these heart-searching pictures to 
evoke beauties of thought and of devotion in the beliolder 
has often been commented upon, 'I'o those who arc obliged 
to compile sermons and addresses in times of pressure, or to 
all who are concerned in the putting together of religious 


lectures or Scripture lessons on the I Inly T.and and other 
scenes of the Bible Stories, the Dore Bible is a rich treasury 
of suggestion and of devotion. 

Every one t>f those 23S magnificent plates contains fruitful 
ideas for many sermons. And tlie relief ti> the Bible lover 
who has at hand those beaitliful and inspiring plates for 
daily meditation w'hcn the brain is too tired to originate 
ideas or even to read, must be experienced in order to be 
appreciated. 

A considerable seiisatif)!! was cause<l in the publishing 
world some little lime ago by the announcement that the . 
Waverley Book Company had made arrangements to dispose ^ 
of the remaining co])ies of the Dore Bible—every set of 
wdiich is numbered, and of which the plate‘s have all been 
destroyed—at less than one-third of the original 
published price. 



Apart from its worthy and dignified appearance, the Dore 
Bible is also especially suitable for a Family Bible, to be 
preserved and cherished in the home, for it has a superbly 
engraved Family Register. 


YOUR LAST OPPORTUHITY. 

Only 20 copies of the Dore Bible are now for sale. When these arc disposed of, it w'ill ])e imj>o.ssil.!e, 
under any circumstances whatever, to obtain a ropy of this beautiful Bible. 

The Waverley Book Company now announces its willingness to send one of these few 
remaining copies of the Dor4 Bible for SEVEN DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL to any reader 
of this magazine who would like to see this work before ordering it. 

Send off this Free Form at once if you would like to see the l.)ore Bible, as applications will l>e dealt with 
strictly in the order in wdiich they come in, 

Accejdance of this offer of Free Approval does not carry with it any obligation to order the Dore Bililc if 
you do not wirh to do so after examining it. 


POST this TO-DAY free APPROVAL INQUIRY. 

- To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LTD., 

Bverv Coov of 7 & 8, Old Bailey, London, E.O. 


Every Copy of 
the DORE BIBLE will 
certainly increase in 
value as soon as 
it can no longer be 
obtained. 


Please send me all particulars as to your great offer to send one of the 20 
remaining copies of THE DORl^ BIBLE for seven days' fret* APPROVAL, with 
information as to how i may pay for the work if 1 decide to order it—by a few small 
monthly payments. 

It is understood that I am under no obligation to keep the Bible if I decide to 
send for it for Free Examination. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS.... 
R.R.N. 19x3. 


(Send this form or a postcard.) 



When writing to Advertisers please mention ** The Review of Reviews.” 









iHmilANlTY^SClENCE 

The Moral Limit to Knowled^re. 

“ IVc think that if in the course of scientijicinvesiigation 
J the pursuit of knout/edge leads to the infliction of real and 
obvious •suffering, it is right that the pursuit should cease 

rather than that the inJUction of suffering should 
continue ,^'—tlic Rkskrvation Mkmokandum, 

. signet! by Sir William J. Collins, M.D., Col. Sir Mark 
Lockwood, M. P., and Dr. ^ieorge Wilson, three members 
of "J'lic ('oirimission on Vivisection. 

Fallacious and Useless. 

[ “Certain results claimed from time to time to have 
i been prf)vetl by exj)erimenls upon living animab, and 
L alleged to have been beneficial in preventing or curing 
disease, have, on further investigation and expeiience, 
r been found to be fallacious or useless.”—^ From the 
! Royal Commis.sionlks* Rki-ort, 


Dk. (Iloruk Wilson, in Ids Rksf.uvatton Memo- 
^ KANDUM, is very emphatic as to the failures of vivi- 
; sect ionaI resea rch. lie says :— 

“ I feel bound to stale that I have been far more 
■:h impressed with the fallacies and failurcts winch have 
V ■ attended this method of researcli than with the success¬ 
ful results which are claimed.” (p. 83.) 

“That certain results, claimed from lime to time 
to have been proved by experiments upon living 
animals, and alleged io have been beneficial in prevent¬ 
ing or curing disease, have, on further investigation 
. and cxjierience, i»erMi found to be fallacious or ii.seless; 
indeed^ the fallacies and failures are^ in my opinion^ far 
more conspicuous than the successful resultsy (p. 138.) 

The Ri^ht Use of Power. 

“ 'Idle cause which you arc invited to support, the 
cause nf lh(' suppression of cruelly and sufiering, is a 
cause which is twice blessed. Ry working t(j relieve 
animals from cruel pain and horrible torture, you not 
only relieve them, bttt you elevate mankind. You do 
more, you ennt>bli: the great profe.s.sion which devotes 
itself to the art of healing. It is in this way that all the 
great victories of human progress have been accomj^lished. 
That jirogress is one steady march in one straight direc¬ 
tion, the extension of the shield of might over the weak 
and the defenceless. To that great cause 1 invite you, 
finvi in the belief tliat it is only by such fulfilment of 
duty we can justify our possession of power here and 
anywhere throughout the world.” — Sir Arthur 
Arnold. 


Literature, and a Copy of the ” Animals’ Guardian” 
Post P'ree on application. 


YOUR SUPPO RT EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 

London & Provincial 
Anti-Vivisection Society. 

; Presrhnt ... 'I’hk Karl oi' rANKKRViLLE, P.C. 

: Hon. treasurer . Dr. Wall. 

Hon. Secretary . Mrs. (iORi)ON. 

■/ Secretary . Sidney Trist. 

f 22a» REGENT ST., LONDON, 8.W. 

' {Back t\f the rkcadilly Tuh.^ Station.') 

Telegrams: “ Ac;oni?.'NG, London.” 


A BOOK FOR THE MOMENT.—Tha 

LIFE-BOAT 

AND ITS STORY.— By Noel T. Metiit.et. 
F.R.G.S. With 70 )*hotographic Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, yj. (sd. net. 

“ li is likely to rank as a standard work on the subject .—Ath noum. 
“ A hook so readable and so well informed would he acceptaMe at 
any time. It answ'crs promptly to a profound anti world^wlde interest 
at a moment when everybody is thinking of the .skill and the success 
of incii in saving the lives of those who arc wrecked .at sea.”— Sfotsntan. 

*' He has handled Ids fascinating subi<:ct. exh.'uislivoly and with the 
care which characterises nil his work.”— Yachtsman. 

"At a tiiiie when the juiblic mind, profoundly agiiiUcd by ihe most 
awful maritime ilisaster in the world’s hi.story, is eager lobe instructed 
in all that concerns the protection and the succour of men exposed to 
the dangers of the sea, the appearance of such a bi)ok ... is very 
gratefully to be welcomed.”— Live*‘pool Daily Post. 

THREE MEW MOVCgS. 

HERSELF. By Kt'iikl Sidgwick, Author of 

“ Promise,” iScc, 6.f. (3rcl Impression.) 

** A book of Ihe year.''— Daily Graphic. 

“Deserves to be one of the successes of ihe }sear,ira. -Mo*'ning;Posl, 

A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 
A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 

By J. D. Bere.sforD, Autlior of “ Jacob Stahl.” 6 j. 

“ Raises its author to the front rank of living novelists.—-.SVijf/r/iar./, 

TREACHEROUS GROUND. 

By Johan Bojkr, Aulhor of “The I’ower of a l.ie.” 6 .f. 

SIDOWICK & JACKSON, LTD., AOELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S 

poeuss. 


r//f OHU COMPLETE AND AUTHORISED EDITIONS. 

ENCOURAGE, CHEER, and STRENGTHEN, 

They may give you the helping hand you long for. 

The late Mr. W. T. STEAD, at a Wilcox luncheon 
last spring, said:—“ Some said that the test of religion was 
Faith, others that it was I.ovc, but he thought it was Joy. 
Joy in the face of a mortal was the reflection of the face of 
God. And few living writers had done more to jiroinolc 
pure, uplifting joy in human life than Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” 


Poems of Passion. 
Poems of Pleasure. 
Poems of Progress. 
Poems of Sentiment. 
Poems of Experience. 


Poems of Power. 
Poems of Cheer. 
Maurine. 

Three Women. 
Yesterdays. 


Kingdom of Love. 

Is. net each, in limp white cloth ; 2 s. 6 d. net each, in limj) 
lambskin ; 3 S. 6d. net each, in velvet calf. 
I'ostage, 2 d, each volume. 


Pretty Booklet with Elffht 
complete Poems. 


London: GAT & HANCOCK, 12Ai3, Henrietta SL, Covent Garden 


When i^rlting to Advertisers please mention ‘‘The Review of Reviews.” 












Wales and Disestablishment: 

Australian E:\periences, by Bishop of North Queens¬ 
land, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

The Clergy and Disestablishment, by Rev. A. St. Leger 
Wcstall, “Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Women: 

The Position of Woman Suffrage, by E. Crawshay- 
Williams, “ Contemp. Rev,” June. 

The Election l^olicy of the National Union, by Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, “ Englishwoman,” June. 

Woman’s Place in Working Class Movements, by 
James Haslam, “ Englishwoman,” June. 

The Cotton Mill Operatives of New England, by W. J, 
Lauck, “ Atlantic Mthly,” May. 

The Rights of Women and the Origins of Feminism in 
Ancient France, by Jeanne E. Schmahl, “ English¬ 
woman,” June. 

Women in Persia : 

D’Allemagne, H., on, “ Je Sais Tout,” May. 
Amblairs, M., on, “ Correspondant,” May lo. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement: 

'Die American Senate’s Amendments to the Arbitration 
Treaties, by A. O. Bacon, “North Amcr. Rev,” 
May. 

I’he Academy of International Law at the Hague, by 
Prof. O. Nippold, “ Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Foreign and International Affairs: 

Isolation or Entanglement ? by Democritus, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” June. 

l^he Alliance and the Entente, by C. Jordan, “ World’s 
Work,” June. 

Africa: 

The Senussi and the Military Issue in Tripoli, by A. 
Silva White, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Morocco ; the French Protectorate : 

Adam, TI. P., on, “ World’s Work,” June. 

(iodefroy, E., on, “ Correspondant,” May lo. 
Kolland-Chevillon, L.,‘ on, “ Nouvclle Rev,” 
May I. 

Alsace-Lorraine : French Lorraine since 1871, by Henri 

Sclioen, “ Rev. Gthierale,” May. 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria and the Czechs in Europe, by L. Berthaiit, 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” May i. 

The Hungarian Question, by I.. Koroili, “ Preussische 
lahrliiicher,” jM ay. 

Hungary and tlie Southern .Slavs, by R. W. Sctoii- 
Watson, “Contemp. Rev,” June. 

Belgium : 

The New Spirit in Belgium, by V., “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
June. 

National Defence, “Rev. Guierale,” May. 

Belgian Neutrality and Germany, by J,andrccies, 

“ Questions Diplomatiqiies,” May 1, 

Dardanelles Question; 

The Foitifications of the Dardanelles, by J. Dorobantz, 

“ Questions Diplomatiqiies,” May 16. 

France: 

M. Poincar^ and the New Ministiy, by O. Guerlac, 
“Amcr. Rev. of Revs,” June. 

Universal Suffrage, “ Lectures pour Tons,” May. 

The Fdectoral Alliance of the Radical and Socialist 
Parties, 1902-1912, by A. Charpentier, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” May i. 

The Franco-German CTisi:i of 1911, by P. Millet, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 


Germany and Prussia: 

The Failure of Post-Bismarckian Germany, by J. Ellis 
Barker, “Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

The Financial Position of the Emj)iie : 

Poinsard, L., on, “Rev. de Paris,” May 15. 

Wermuth, Adolf, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” M ay. 
Anglo-Gcrman Relations : 

Ahlefeld, Vice-Adrn. von, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” May, 
Diplomatist on, “ Empire Rev,” June. 

Zechlin, Dr. E,, on, “ Konservative Monatsschrift,’^ 
May. 

Baron Marschall and Anglo-Gcrman Differences, 
by Politiciis, “ Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

How to Postpone an Anglo-Gcrman War, by Capt, 
Battinc, “ Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

'I'he Franco-German Crisis of 1911, by P. Millet, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” June. ; V 

Fear of Imperialism, by L. Quesscl, “ Sozialistische ’ 
Monatshcftc,” May q. 

Social Democracy, by K. Walteinath, “Preussische; 
Jahrbiicher,” May. 

Freedom of Opinion inside the Social Democratic 
Parly, by I*. Kampffmeyer, “ Sozialislische Monats- 
liefte,” May 23. 

Holland: The New Programme of Dutch Social Demo- > 
cracy, by H. Spiekman, “Sozialislische Monats- , . 
heftc,” May 23, ' ir. - 

India: 

Causa Indiae, by Murray Robertson, “ Contemp. Kev,” ; 

June. ; 

England’s Position in India, by Piistor 11 . Hackmann,* 

“ l^reussische Jahrbiicher,” May. 

Mahomedanism : 'Lhe Crisis of Islam, by Amiin Kihani, 

“ Forum,” May. 

Mexico ; Military Intervention of the United States, by V 
A. de Tarlc, “Questions Diplomatiqnes,” May t. " ; 

Persia: 'I’wo Years of Anglo-Russian Lolicy, by M. 

Sauve, “Questions Diplomatiqiies,” May 16. 

Philippine Islands under the Americans, by Dr. W. F. 

Brack, “ Preussische Jahrbiicber,” IVlay. 

South America : Aspects of Ivatin-American Krviduiions,, ■ 
“ Chamluirs’s Journal,” June. )' 

Turkey (sec also DardanelJes): 

Tile Sitiiat’On, by .Sir E. Pears, “Contemp. Rev,” 
June. ; 

Baron Marschall and his ikigdad Railway, by Lovat ; 
Fraser, “ National Rev,” June. V 

United States : . - 

The Fourth Constitutional Convention of Ohio, by V* 
IL W. Elson, “ Amer, Rev. of Revs,” June. i 

Taft, Roosevelt and Co., by A. James, “ World^S; 

Work,” June. , 

Aspects of American Society and Policy, by B. Moses, ? 
“Ailamic Mthly,” May. 

Asiiccts of Public Owncrsliip, by Sydney Brooks^; 
“Nortli Amer. Rev,” May, 


“ England’s Story in Portrait and Picture/’ which, ; 
Windsor is giving by monthly instalments, has, in the 
June number, reached the reign of William and Mary., 
The subjects of the pictures are Parliament offering' !. 
the crown to William and Mary ; (Coronation of the 
two monarchs ; landing of James II. at Kinsale; ■ 
Battle of Beachy Head ; Battle of the Boyne ; Battle y. 
of La Hogue; English explorers in Australia; Peter * 
the Great at Deptford Dockyard. 







Diary for May. 


1; PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

£^Mav I —The Turkish Council of Ministers decided to 
IsWn the Dardanelles ... The “ primaries” in MasMchuselts 
mbinil^d in an exact division ol delegates lielwecn Mr. laft and 
Mr. Roosevelt ... The Lon-cr House of Convocation of Cantcr- 
%i|Cy passed a resolution against ^Velsh J_)isestahlishmenl ... 
miB Paris Express to ( alais was derailed near Paris ... Ihe 
Society of Eiteraliire awarded its Gold Medal to Mr. 
ffilomas Hardy ... Nearly eight thousand tailors struck work in 

Lon«lon. , , , i i i 

H May 2 . —Thi^ (Jcniian Press stated that ordtsrs had been 
i^aced covering the whole prograniine of new coiistriiction [)ro- 
i^ded for in llu^ t.iernian Navy ICsliinatcs for 1912... Ihe 
’‘British Court of Jn<piiiy into llic of the Ttlnntc held its 


May 6.—The South African Defence Bill was passed by the 
House of Assembly; it involves an additional expenditure of 
half a million yearly ... Mr. Asquith informed a dentation that 
Scottish Home Rule would be a part of the Goveraments 
iiolicy after Irish Home Rule had been disposed of ... The 
cable ship Minia landetl in Halifax seventeen bodies recovered 
from the wreck of the 7 'itanic, 

May 7.—The Maryland Republican “primaries” were in 
favour of Mr. Roosevelt ... The Chinese Finance Minister' 
opened negotiations with the Six Nations banks for a loan to 
enable the Peking Government to disband many of the troops 
now under arms ... The proposals of the Dutch Government 
for the Naval Defence of the Netherlands Indies were rejected 
by Parliament ... King George left London to inspect the fleet 



by\ 


The King of Denmark. 


iE.N.A, 


Pkoiogrtiph fy] 


The Queen of Denmark. 


irst silting ... TheGovemmetU oppoinled a Cabinet Committee 
investigate tlie problem of industrial unrest. 

§:May 1, .The work of clearing the Dardanelles channel 

fes begun ...The Italians captured the Turkish position of 
pbda, in Tripoli. 

|>M|ay 4.—Senator Smith in New York inquired into the 
^Tce of the false news sent out after the disaster to the Titanic 
i'/The fiftyrthrcc seamen (d the Olympic eharged at l*ortsmouth 
ph"'disobeying the capiain's orders were found “ guilty,” 
P V^creMismiiwed without piiuishnient ... The Italians seized 
fc.'Island of Rhodes. . . , 

I'iMay 5.—The Italian bluejackets occupied the town of Uhodes 
id hoisted their flag, the Governor having tendered his sub- 


at Weymouth Bay ... The Centenary of Browning s birth wm 
rek-brated .. Labour troubles occurred betvrecn the 1 *. and O. 
Company and their men ... Lord St. Aldwyn, under the new 
of Parliament, fixed the South Wales miners wages at 3s. per 
day, with a percentage, enabling the men to earn between 
>is^ 2d and AS oJd. per day; this decision vras received 
tilh much dissatisfaction by the miners ... Sir William Hartl^ 
presented to Liverpool University a wireless installation for 

experimental and research work. _ 

May 8.- The Italians continued the blockade of Rhodes, ami 
disembarked about ten thousand troops ... President laft, 
speaking in Ohio, charged Mr. Ror^velt with the responsibility 
for the •' emasculation” of the Arbitration 1 reaties with Great 
Britain and France ... The King witnessed flying demonstra- 









The Medici Prints 

as published by The Medici Society, founded in 1908, aim at. re/>r()fluchif!;, in 
the most accurate facsimile possible, not onlij the colour but all the dtiail of dran-in^ 

and composition in selected Works by the great 
Masters of Painting, at prices low enouf^h to bring 
the Prints fvilhin the reach of all Intrses. 

Medici Prints range in price from 6.v. to 40.V. 
Framed Prints may be had from 8.v. 6 r/.,upwards. 

The ])rcmicr organ of art criticism in Europe, ' 
“ The Burlington Magazine,” says: 

“ Nothing of thr kind so good and so choaf has 
coor been issued btfor,-:' '\lt onoc true in general 
effect and will stand the test of the microseope in 
their details: can 7 icver be supersededP “ i'utif science 

has gone, much further, HO more satisfactory copy ... 

Oliver Cromwki.i., by Sir Pktur Lei.y. " obtainable on paper by mechanical incansP 

NTCAULY 175 T'RINIS, REPKF.SF.NT 1 NG SOME 85 MASTERS OF TTIF, ITAt.IAN, ICNCr.lSH, 
Fr-KMISir, FRENCH, CEKMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS, DRAWN FROM PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE COI,LECTIONS ALL OVER THE WORLD, HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUIiLISllED. 

A SPECIAL summer CATAIXXHJE, willi 8 colour plales ami fully 
iJluslnitcd in half-tone, will be sent post free for (it/, stamps. 'I HE 
MEDICI SOCIE'PV’S PKOSI'P'CTLIS—with 170 miniature illustrations 
—post free, slamixs. Summary List of 'J'he Medici l*rints, with a 

coloured illustration, post free. 

SPE(HAL TTSTS, fully illustrated, may be had, post free, as follows:— 

TL lie I^OrtrMlt Series^ issunl under the gr.-tcions patronage 

ofH.R.HC Pnii DucHKsS OK CoN\’AiiGnT. y Prints; now ready. 

The Popular Medici Prints, price each. 15 Prints now ready. 

'’Plir* Pnllf'rtinn The Medici .Society has the sole right to 

X (..llllctlll \^>v.JilCLLJUU. publish rejn-odactions from this Collcclioii, 
of which 34 subjects, ranging in price from i.t. to r5.v., arc now ready. 

Miniature Old Masters in Colour (“ O.M.C.” 

Series^, price ij. each ; framed from 35. each. 7.'s Prints now ready. 

Other CATALOGUERS may l>e had, as under:— 

Shilling Carboprints from the Great Galleries of 

Ti'nrnnf* price \s. each; framed from 3.r. 6r/. each. Illustrated Catalogue of 
nearly 7,<X)y subjects, price 2s. post free. 

Drawings by the Old Masters, .‘jCSlT 

Upwards. Illustrated I’atalogue of 350 subjects, (kI. post free. 

Applications for Catalogues and Lists should be .. . . . 

addressed “Dept. R.RP Serkna Readinu, by Uomnev. 





Medici Society’s Galleries, 7, Grafton St., Bond 
Street, W., may be insj>ected free da\\y lo a.m. —6 p.m. (Satur- 
days lo a.m.—I p.m.). Visitors are under no obligation to purchase. 
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“I Can Make You a If 
Master of English” A.SJ 

Says Professor GRENVILLE KLEISER, 

1 His Orifiinai Spare^Moment Course At 
Home —'Bp Tost—Will Enable You to 

Eniarge Your Stock of Words-Use the Riffht Word in the I T >4# » 

Rlfl^ht Place—Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Lectures, 

Stories, Treatises, S(C.—Become an En^^affina Conversa- 

tionalist—Be a Man of Culture, Power, and Influence. \ 

T It is an inilisinHabU* fact lliat \vc arc gonor:illy nipasurcil, fudged, accepted (or rejected) by others i>rinci]riilly ]>y 
the way u c speak. It is the simplest, quickerst, and surest indicator, not only of our culture, but of our personal 
character. \'oii can secure now, in your s[)afe moments, a thorough working knowledge of how to speak ami ^ 


write the Ijiglish language. riofessoi Kleisei has pcrfectivl an original, |nactical Postal Course in 
Knglisli, for busy peo]>lc who are willing to give some spare moments to become masters of toi.’.e, 
accurate I'.ngiish speech. ills (.’owrse iiwolvos no old-fashioned, wearisome rules of grammar to ^ 
memorise. You al)Sorb and immediately ajiydy the fruits of years of teaching experiences com- 
pressed into twenty intimatf? homclcsscms. 


Post the Form to-day for Booklet, “ How to Speak and Write the English 
Lanj^uage,” and full particulars—Free and Post Paid. 
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A REVELATION IN ART PRODUCTION 

Now Ready. 200 copies of famous pictures in colour, on canvas, showing the brush and 
impasto marks, which render them practically indistinguishable from genuine oil paintings. 


The ft>llo\viiif( ;irc amongst the inosl 
popular subjects. 
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The Daily Graphic sa\s : -“ These 

s.iys: ihe kuc.ccss the l.on(lon Picture Co. has had is simply astonishing. Practically impossible to diblinguish 

‘ 7 ~‘. 'calistu: and beiniiiful as to )>]inie even expert artists. We can only describ*. the effect as ainaxing. It was 
' * . .. to iiistuigiush the piciurcs from oil paintings. The process will icvoiiukmi.se art reproduction. 
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tions by naval airmen with tho British Fleet at Weymouth ... 
Mr. Asquith spoke on finance ;U the dinner of the Bankers^ 
Association ... Mr. Wni. Llewellyn was elected an associate ot 
the Royal Academy ... Kin" George, accompanied by Trince 
Albert, made a trip in a submarine. 

May <).—The Prince of Wales visited the Paris Fire Brigade 
Station ... The conduct of Socialist Deputies in (he Piu.ssian 
Diet led to a violent scene and the calling in of the police ... 
Tile trial of Miss Malccka was resumed at War&iw, utkI again 
adjourned ... Fighting was rcportcfd from Albania ... The 
exercises of the Fleet at Weymouth were abaniioned in con¬ 
sequence of fog ... A proposal to amalgamate tin* (.nmservative 
.and Liberal-Unionist wings of the Unionist Party was approved, 
the name of. the new association to lie the National Ihiionisl 
Association of ('onservalive and Lil)etal*Unionist (bgaiiisalions 
... Lord (Jurzon attacked the policy of the. (lovcrnnient in a 
speech to the I*rimrose League ... At the Titanic inquiry 
evidence was taken with, reference to the non-rcliirn of some ol 
the boats to the place of the disaster after the Titanic went 
down , . At Manchester A‘^sizes 'roin Mann, the Syndicalist, 
was sentenc:e<l to six nuinlhs’ inipTisoninent in the second divi¬ 
sion for inciting soldiers to mutiny. 

May lo—The King wilne,ssed the battle practice of the 
Fleet at Weymouth, including the tiring of the I3’5 inch guns of 
the Orion ... At the Titanic irujuiiy the final scene on lioard the 
vc'^sel was desciiV)fHl liy meinljersot the cri‘w... A conference of 
nflicial.s interested in the administration of the Insurance Ad 
was held at tho Foreign Oflica! ... TIio German Ki-iclistag rea<l 
a second time the new Army Bills and passed the Supplemen¬ 
tary Army oslimalos ... Miss Maleck.'i wa.s huind guilty by the 
War.saw Court and sentt-nced to foui years’ penal scrvi(u<lo, to 
bo followed by exile to Si fieri a for life. 

May II.—The King concluded his visit to ilie J''lool at Wey¬ 
mouth ... South Wales minors decided fci boycott tho Dis¬ 
trict Joint Board in conscquciu c of di.ssalislbclion wivli Lord St. 
Aldwyn’s decision ... The Biilisli l)altleslii|^ Loniton collided 
with the stoarner ./)fln Jirnito off Ilylhe in a fog ... Admiral von 
'Pirpitz made an important speech in the German Keiclistag and 
referred lo declarations by Mr. Asquith with roferonco to Ger- 
m.iny... Tlie Fmporor William returned fo (’arlsruhe from 
(’orfu and had an iniervicw wiili Baron Marschall voii BiobeV' 
stein, the now German Amliassador to J..,ondoii. 

May 12. --Mr. Joseph Ctiainljcrlain roluinc<l to l.ondon from 
Cannes. 

May 13. Tlie Budget Coiuinitlee of the (rcrmatj Roielistag 
passed tlie N.ivy J.aw Amendment P»ill with Su|>pleuientary 
Navy Ksllmales, Admiral von 't'irpilz stating that the third 
active squadron of the Higli Soa Fleet would lie created with 
all possible speed ... Italian warsliips .sej/(v! five more ‘J'urki.sh 
islands ... h'ighling in Mexico was roprirfed to have ended in a 
siicct^ss J'or the Federal lioops ... Many of tho London tailors 
(*n strike returned to work ... Mr. Idoyrl G(.’orge informed a 
deputation of teachers that the (iovi-inment piopo.sed lo make 
substantial additions to tlie superannuation ami ilisafilomcnt 
allowances of teachers in olonientary schools ... An aeroplane 
aecideiil at Brooklands resulted in tlie death of Mr. Fisher, the 
aviator, and a wealthy American gentleman who accompanied 
him. 

May 14.—Two of the notorious Paris motor-car bandits were 
tracked down, liosieged, and after continued firing between the 
banclils and the authorities the former were killed ... Ihe 
electoral contest lietween Presiilcnt Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
w'as continued in Oliio, and marked by bitter personal it ie.s on 
both sides ... Fvidcnce given at the Titanic inquiry included 
some remarkable stalemenls by the captain and officers of the 
Ca/ifornian ... Higher wages for seamen and firemen were 
approved at a conference of laverpool shipowners with Trade 
Union leadtjis .. The King and (jiieen held a Court at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace ... Mr. Birrell atldressed the Women’s jSi.ational 
Lilieral Association in Jamdon. 

May 15.—The lying of Denmark died sudtlenly while wailk- 
ing alone in a street in Hamburg ... Mr. Roosevelt carried the 
Kepulilican vote in the California “primaries” ... 'I’he loan 
negotiations between the Six Nations banks of the Chinese 
Government w'ere satisfactorily concluded with a compromise ... 


Mr. Churchill .spoke at the Shipwrighfs’ dinner Tn T.omlon on 
the sulijcct of Naval concentration in view of the development 
of the navies of other cvmntries ... The King and (Jueen visited 
the military camp at Aldershot ... 'J'lie trial of Mr. and Mrs. 
Petliick T.awrence and Mrs. I’aiiklmisl for conspiracy was 
ojicnc'd in l.ondon. 

May 16.—The Burgomnsirr of .Slrnsluirg issiu-rl a slatenient 
with reference lo the Kaiser’s alleged threat to incorporate 
Alsace-Lorr.ine in JMussia ... The elections for the province of 
(Jnelu'C Legislature resulted in large gains to the Liberal Party 
... The King and Queen spent a luisy day at Aldershot ..At 
the Titanic inquiry :he evidence had special reference to the 
ellorls to save the third-class passengers ... Mr. Boitmvdey, !M.P., 
resigned his seat in Parliament ... The Postmaster-General 
announced pending postal reforms lietween this country and 
France ... Mr. Balfour sjioke for lilcralure at the Royal 
Literary l*'und dinner. 

May 17.-.I'here was a stormy scene in the Reiehstaq arising 

out ol the language used by the Kaiser about Alsaee-LoriUine , 
...The l)o<ly of the l.ale King of Itenniaik arrived at Copen¬ 
hagen ... 'I he American So( ialist Convention definitely refused 
to OTOgnise the Syndicalists .. 'Phe King and Queen witnessed 
the y\rmy maiuviivre.s ai Alderslud, iiicJiitling experiments with . 
areoplanes and wdirless telegrapliy ... At tlie Titanu. inquiry 
Sii (.*. smo l.)uli Cioidon was Mdiic'.'ted lo severe cross-examina-^ 
lion ... 'I'Ik' Prc'^ldcnt of the i’»oat<l of ^I’r.ide appoinlcfl a ' 
r<clinical Commiitei* to advise him in llu? inter('.sls of .safety at ; 
sea ... Annual nu-eiing of the Ihitish Science Guild. 

May iS. Speaking in '1‘oionto, the Canaflian Minister of ' 
I‘‘iri;m<'e said he saw' no real diiru uHy in federating ti»e British 
Fmpire, :ind lluiiiglil. that sonic <lay ('aiiada would be the heart , 
nf that I'.mpiie ... In a. debati^ in tlu^ (h-rman Reichstag on 
foreign poliev the reiallons with Lngl.and oc< iipied a |)ror#ijnent- 
yiavt ... Mr Hull, Souih Alricaii Mini.ster of Finaiiee. resigned: 
ins portfolio in coiise([m‘iua' ol flillei'cnces \vill\ llu! Minister of ^ 
Railway's... railway aciidenl. occuned outside Paris, wliich 
resvdled in the loss of ihirUari lives ... Mr. I.loyd t h’orge 
uddress<'cl a 'neat DisestalilishmciU denionslralion in Carnarvon 
...'Phe inhalilianis of Si. Kllda, in tlie Hebrides, having l)een ; 
cut off from (Muimimicatiun with the outer world by violent 
storms, wane only relieved from starvation by the arrival of a 
British cnn.scr with I'kiiI ... Oiio man w.as kiTU'd and three per- 
sfin.s injured in an aeroplane accidmil on Salisbury Plairi. 

May 20.—Tnc I easing unrest wa.s reported born Morocco ... 
'Phe Persian Ciiii't of Police wa.^ murdered ... 'Pile 'Purkisli 
Council of Miinsb i.s dccitled on the rx|aibion ol Ilaliairs bom, 
'Puikc), wiili a it*w exceptions ... At tlie I'itanic inquiry both 
Sii (.'o.'-mo and Lafly I >iilf-< looion were examined ... Mr, :. 
Asijuith receivcrl a J'radc Union (l('ji'»ta.ti<»n on the snbject of ^ 
the nationalisation of railways... .Mi. B.iltom addressed the ^ 
Vicloii.a .League o’u tlie duiies of I'.injiiri’ ... I..ii'.d (..iirzon. 
presiflcd over llic nimivcr.sa.ry meeting of the Royal Geogiapliical 
Society The ojieniiig eeremoni<‘s of the GencTal As.sembly of; 
tht» fihurch of Scotlaml began at Hiilyroeul. 

.May 21. 'I he PriiUi- ol Wale; joined tin* Ficmh lialtlcship 
Danton at Toulon to w'ilru'Ss the ^’reru'h Naval manonivre.s ... 
Queen Alexandia ami the Kmpress Marie of Russia left faindon : : 
tc> attend ilie funeral of the late King of 1 >cnmavl: ... The : 
Reichstag voted the new' (ierman Army Bill and tlie new Naval . 
l.aw' Amendment Bill ... At the Titanu inejuiry the second 5 
officrr ilescribed the sinking of the vessel ... Mr. Bonar Law* / 
addle,ssed his siipportem in (ilasgow ... The Prime Mini.stcr and v; 
Mr. Churchill left l.oiidon lor an olficial inspection of our ' 
naval establishments at Malta and (iihraltar ... M. Crombez, a 
Belgian airman, covered 140 miles in two hours twenty minutes,. ^ 
crossing the Channel and back without alighting. 

May 22.—Mr. Roosevelt tlefcated Mr. 'Pall in the Ohio > 
“primary” elections ... d'wo head constaldes of the Calcutta 
police were eonvicled of torturing persons lo extort <;t)nfessions 
...A stormy deflate provoked Jjy Socialist attacks on the 
Fm]>eror marked the last sessio*of the Reichstag ... The evi¬ 
dence at the Titanic inquiry had special reference to w'arnings 
about ice ... A national conference of the Miners’ P'cderaliou 
passed a resolution complaining of the awards under the Mini- 
mmn Wage .\el, and ap|H*aling lo the Government to remedy 



defects complained of Count Wolff-Metternich, the 
(icrnian ambassador, was entertained at a farewell 
Inqiict in London ... Mr. and Mrs. Pei hick Lawrence and 
its. Pankhurst w'cre found f^nilty of conspiracy and sentenced 
li» nine months’ imprisoninoni in tlie second division, Mrs. 
*anUhurst and Mr. Lawrence being ordered to p-ay the costs of 
|te prosecution. 

^;May 2.3,— M. Paul Deschanal was elected piesident of the 
jirenen Chamber of Deputies... Serious rioting occurred in 
Budapest as a result of a universal suffrage strike .. The Prince 
if Wales made a trip in a French submarine... Tlie Emperor 
lyllliam launched at Hamburg the largest liner in the world for 
Hamburg*American Line ... About loo,ooo of the transport 
prkers in the Port of London came out on strike ... The King 
ltd Queen were present at tlm opening of the Naval and 
lilitary Tournament at Olympia... The annual report of (he 
Vhitc Star Line was published ; the dividend announced was 
0 per cent, 'Fhc Ven. W. O. burrows was appointed ?f> the 
^iiicant Bishopric of Truro ... General Booth uniierwent ai olUer 


jperation for cataract. 


i celebrated Ihroiigliout the hhnpirc 


through which the German Fatherland had passed...The Austra* 
lian cruiser Melbourne was launched at Birkenhead. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

May 24. — Sotrni Hackney.—O n the retirement of Mr. 
Botlomley. Result r— 


Mr. Morrison ( 1 ,.) 
Mr. Gibson (U.)... 


5.339 

4,836 


May 30. - 

\Vhite(L.). Result. 

Mr. Hemmerde (L.) 
Mr. Jodrell (U.) ... 


Liberal majority ... 503 

•N.-W. Norfolk —On the death of Sir George 
Result : — 


liberal majority 


r May 24.—Empire Day was ( 

King PTederick VIH. of Denmaik was buried in the Caihe- 
^alChurch of Roskikle ... Further outbreaks of Socialist riots in 
liyldapiest, luit order w^as restored ... The Transport Workers’ 
bike at the London docks continued to spread, causing anxiety 
I to the food supplies ... Sir Ed wan 1 Clarke opcmetl the 
l^crninent inquiry into the dispute ... At the Titanic liupiiry 
look-out man on the TUanic \\\v\ the wireless operator on the 
were the cliief witnesses. 

^Utay 25.- Eight hundred P’.nglisli schoolchildren arrived in 
fkris as the guests of the Paris Municipality ... J’rincess Alex- 
^er of I’ecfc opened the T,alin*Brilish J'^xhibilion at the White 
^ty ... The British Socialists me! in conference at Manchester.* 
,^May 26.—P'cz was attacked by tribesmen on all sides, but the 
ibltck W'as repulsed with heavy loss. 

■/May 27.—Meal supplies in the London docks were removed (o 
lb* markets under police protection ... Tiie Whitsun Bank 
jpliday was favoured witli brilliant weather ... Many conferences 
PTicndly Societies and other bodies wxue opened on Whit 
l^onday ... 'l‘he Twenlielh Annual Conference of the liHiopeii- 
lient Labour Party opened at Merthyr ... At the Co-opera- 
Ive Congress opened in Portsmouth a substantial increase in co- 
iperation was reported. 

/ May 28.—A (ire which broke out in a cincmatogiapli theatre 
p Spain resulted in the death of eighty pcrsf»ns; ... The Inter- 
liaiional Musical Festival in Paris was concluded ... The find- 
lilgs of the American Senate Committee on the Titanic disaster, 
bgether with Senator Smith’s report, were published ... Sir 
Sdw'^ard Clarke issued his re]u>rt on the causes of the unrest 
^fnong the transport workers; on five out of seven points sub- 
nltted to him he ruled in favour of the men’s c.ase ... Mr. Lloyd 
JeorK*-* addressed a great Diseslaldislnnent demonstration in 
Swansea ... 'I'he King conferred a knighthood on Mr. H. J. 

horticulturist ... The value of the Duke of Fife’s estate 
/vas sworn provisionally for probate at 1,000,000 ... The 
irst of the cricket matches in the Triangular Tournament, 
Australia v. South Africa, was won at Manchester l^y the 
ikuslralians. 

gMay 29.—I.oril Kitchener landed in Malta, and Mr. Asquith 
Sir. Churchill arrived on the same day ...The organised 
Ibtpovvncrs of London rdused to meet the .strikers at a Joint 
Coiifcrence coiivciuhI by the Government. 

May 30.—Sir Wilfrid J.aurier, speaking in Montreal, justified 
policy of a trade agreement with Washington, but said lie 
Iftn^uld always accept the verdict of his countrymen.. Lord 
litchener’s report of the administration of Egypt and the Sudan 
J911 'vas issued...The South African Government being 
xious to {tester while immigration and keep out Asiatics, 
cidccl to apply the Australian Education test in connection 
tib Ihcir Iimnigration liill,..Tiie Kaiser unveiled a monument 
P^Fredcrick I. at Brandenburg, and spoke on the vicissitudes 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

May I. — 1 'he Commons continued the debate on the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill; and a resolution on the medical 
benclils of the Insurance Act was agreed to, after a statement 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

May 2.—In the House of Lords statements by Lord Morley 
and Lord I....iS(h>wne on the plosing of the Dardanelles ... The 
Bankruptcy Bill and the Ancient Monuments Protection (No. 
2) Bill passed second reading ... In the Commons the principal 
speakers on the Home Rule Bill were Mr. Balfour and Sir E. 
Grey. 

May 3.—In the Commons Sir A. Gelder’s Clubs Bill was 
read a second time by 190 votes to 39. 

May 6.—In the Commons the Home Rule debate was con¬ 
tinued. 

May 7.—The House of Lords gave a second reading to the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill ... In the Commons the Home 
Rule debate was continued, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. 
Herbert .Samuel being the principal speakers. 

May 8.—In the Commons the Home Rule Bill debate was 
continued by Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Birrell. 

May 9.—111 llie Commons the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill w^as carried l»y 372 votes to 271. 

May TO. —In the Commons, after a short and unfinished 
discussion on the Poor Law (Ireland) Bill, the House was 
counted out. 

May 13.—In the House of Lords T.ord Haldane said that 
there was a well-assured prospect of the War Office being able 
to provide sufficient officeis to mobilise not only the Expe¬ 
ditionary Force, but the rest of the Army ... In the Commons 
the second, reading of the Welsli Church Bill was moved 
formally, and wi\s opposed by Mr. F. E. Smith. 

May 14.—AdjvHirned debate on the Welsh Church Bill. 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Hobhoiise, and Mr. Maeternian were the 
principal speakers ... The Bankruptcy Bill and the Movable 
Dwellings Bill passed through Coininitlee of the lairds. 

May 15.—In the House of Lords Lord Crewe announced 
tliat this country had no secret engagements or obligations j the 
military policy of the Governinciit had not changed ... The 
debate on the Welsh Church Bill was continued in the 
Commons, and there was a discussion respecting the Sugar 
Duties. 

May 16.—In the Commons the debate on the Welsh Church 
Bill was closured, and the second reading was carried by 
34S votes to 267. 

May 17.—In the House of Commons the Feeble-minded 
Persons (Control) Bill was read a second time without a division. 

May 20.—In the House of Commons Mr. Herbert Samuel 
made his annual statement as to the work and finance of the 
Post Office. 

May 21.—The House of Commons was in Committee of 
Supply : Vote for the Board of Trade. 

May 22.—The House of Commons rose for the Whitsuntide 
holidays. 
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THE BUSINESS QUARTER 

OF THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 



State Monopoly of Life Insurance. 

Giovanni Giolitti, Prime Minister of Italy, has set 
his heart on the creation of a State Monopoly of Life 
Insurance. A Hill on these lines has l>eon introduced 
and has passed through Committee, having now 
reached a stage about equal to a second reading in 
the House of Commons. At present the greater part 
of the life insurance in 
Italy is done with foreign 
houses, and an enormous 
amount of capital goes out 
of the country in this way. 

This exodus of capital has 
l.)een the strongest argu¬ 
ment in favour of a State 
monopoly, altlujiigh Sig¬ 
nor Giolitti stat(^s that 
the speculative charai'ter 
of some of the foreign 
insurance houses is nothing 
short of sca-ndalous. If 
the Government propose 
to prevent all insurance 
companies, good, bad and 
ind iI fcront, from sceki ng 
business in Italy, the pro- 
ceciding is far more drastic 
than in New Zealand, for 
instance, where State in¬ 
surance mercl y makes 
certain that only really 
sound pri\aite comj)anics 
remain in the field. A 
strong point in favour of 
tlie proposal is that it is 
not to have a fiscal charac¬ 
ter. It will provide the 
State with a very usehil 
source of capital, and it is 
proposed that the profit 
balances be devoted to old - age and invalidity 
pensions. 

The Employer as Friend, 

There is surely enough wisdom in the world to 
anticipate the inevitable accidents which are thti lot 
of all tliose who join the industrial ranks. Much has 
been attempted by way of old-age pensions to help 
the man when he has completed his service to his 
fellows, but more remains to be done on behalf of those 


on the acliv’c list, 'rhis must be done with good intent 
and good will, if wi* are ever to resume the cordial 
rcla.tionshi|rs once existing l)ctween master and man. 
If, however, the employer cannot bring himself to do 
tlu‘se tilings out of sheer love for his workmen, expe¬ 
rience will shiir])ly teach him, and the law of .self- 
preservation conx iiu'c him that he must make a closer , 
study of the underlying causes wliich ])ro(luce .strike ; 

after strike, inflicting seri- ■ 
ous injury in all depart* " 
ments of trade and com- ' 
merce. Hiis has been fully y 
recognised by our greatest f 
(‘olonial railway, the (aina- 
dian Vacitic, whose unique 
financial ])osili(m in the; 
railway market to - day ; 
shows at least tluit philan- . 
tliropy |)ays, and pays 
well. The president, Sir 
'riioinas Sha.uglines.sy, on 
his rec(‘nt visit to London : 
was inlerviewed by the 
TimeSf and gives some- 
interesting ])arli(’ulars asy 
to (M*.k. methods. He 

. VI 

sa.ys:--- . 

I Oiink flta( in < we y ; 

liiivt: ritllur mure ;i(Ivanc€*cl ; 

idr.is <»n lilt; u hilioiis of ell>* . / 
jiloytT iiml cmpluyt^d tliaix-y 
they liiivt; in ol(lt:r countries Lv 
\vt‘ :iri;, jurrhnps, inclined 
l;)kc a laua-dcT vimv as to thc^.. 
riglils of Ike men nml the coriy;!t^ 
siclei.'iiifIII to wiiicli lliey ' 

eniillecl. We liave a good -V 
el.issol men, iiml feel that tbey;-. ! 
art; entilled to every consklera--' 
lion, if only as part of ihe'^: 
neiciiiiiery that brings success to, jv 
the line. Wc have a “WelfartS- ^ 
J)epartnient ” that acts in vari^: 
ous ways. At isolated points wc': |: 
have placed hnihlings umler V.M.C.A, ninnagcment: to provid^,-;' i 
lei^iiiie occnpalion and sleeping accommodation for our mebV^: 
We have a most (;om])lete ambulance and firsi-aitl organisations 
And any man who has served us conlinnously for ten years 
more gels a pension at the age of sixty-live if compulsorily 
retired, or sixty if he cliooses to retire then. The lowest pensibh:. V 
is ^4 a month ; and the men are not asked to conlribulc any--1; 
thing to the sclieme. ' 

Kmployers, in my opinion, should give more than a grudging; ' 
recognition to the union system, which has come to Stay,: : 
Sometimes, after a dispute is supposed to have l.>ecn seitledy Ki 
an employer gets his foremen to look out for pretexts for getting: 
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rid of the men who have been particularly active. That is not 
the way to promote good feeling. 

Every Sixth Man a Civil Servant. 

One of Australia’s growing problems is what to do 
with her ever-increasing bureaucracy. One man in 
every six of Australia’s bread-winners is a Civil servant 
o[ either the National or State Governments. The 
list includes ;—Federal public service, 33,000 ; States 
public services^ 36,000; States railway services, 
80,000; and police, 7,000—156,000. This total will 
very soon reach 200,000, for the development of the 
Northern Territory, the organisation and maintenance 
of the Federal capital, the construction and running 
of the Transcontinental Railway, and the great schemes 
of (Government irrigation works will require within a 
decade another 40,000 Civil servants. The pressure of 
the demands of the lower branches of this great 
btirciiucracy for ever-increasing concessions in pay is 
rciM lung a point at which resi.stance is essential in the 
national interest. I'he minimum wage has been raised 
first to 7s., and now to 8s. a day fur the lowest class 
of employees. The wages bill in January, 1912, was 
at least £260,000 more than in January, 1911, and 
altogctlier Federal employees alone will draw in 
wages £2,720,000. Retrenchment i.s inevitable, but is 
rendered difficult because of the enormous influence on 
certain electorates of this great army of Civil servants. 

The Syndicalist Ideal. 

Louis Levine writes in the May Forum on direct 
action as the philosophy of the labour struggles of 
to-day. He says the direct action, devised in France, 
is by no means necessarily sabotage or Open violence. 
He mentions the Glasgow dock strike in 1889, when 
agricultural labourers were brought in as strike¬ 
breakers, and the dockers had to submit. But as 
two of the strike-breakers could hardly do the work 
of one of the ordinary dockers, the dockers decided 
they woiiirl work at the rate of the agricultural 
labourers, and follow the practice of “ ca’ canny.” 
In two or three days the result was that the employers 
granted the men 10 per cent, increase in wages. 

Direct action is the expression of a new ideal, which 
Mr. Levine says surpasses almost any conception of 
social transformation that has been recently evolved 
by the human mind :— 

II is the ideal of a new society, which would consist exclu* 
sively of voluntary economic associations carrying on the 
activities of production in their industry and subject only to the 
general control of society as a whole. Imagine a Miners* 
Federation managing the mining industry of the country, a 
lluilders' Federation taking charge of the building operations, a 
Railway Federation regulating the railway service; imagine 
these Federations to be constituted of local labour associations 
charged with the management of exclusively local affairs subject^ 
to the control of their Federation ; imagine local central asso¬ 
ciations giving their attention to matter.^ of a general local 
character, mul finally imagine a National Federation of Labour, 
attending to industrial matters, national in scope and import¬ 
ance, and you have the picture of an economic federation which 
is inspiring the advocates of Direct Action in no less a degree 
than our forefathers were inspired by the grand idea of political 
federation. “ 




YALE 



The name YALE is recognised throughout the world as 
a symbol of lock security and strength, Yale Cylinder Locks 
and other Yale products are made with the greatest mechanical 
accuracy, the finest materials—all that imagination can conceive 
and skill can contrive. 

If you use Yale Cylinder Locks on your doors in your town 
house or country house, in your office or works, on cupboard 
doors, your bureau or desk drawers, the motor house—wherever 
you have property to protect—you can be perfectly conlident 

in their absolute security. 








No. 630} YALE MORTISE 
KNOB LOCK. 

This lock is operated latch bolt, 
by knob from both sides, dead 
bolt by key from cither side. When 
locked by key will only open to 
key. 'Die safest and best lock for 
room doors. 


THE YALE BLOUNT DOOR CHECK & SPRING 

IS a modern contrivance which prevents doors being left open, 
and prevents them also from slamming and banging. It is a 
combination of spring and check. It closes the door automati¬ 
cally, quietly, gradually, firmly—just the click of the latch is 
all that you hear. It is an absolute necessity where comfort, 
order, and quietude arc desired, either in the home, in the office, 
or in the shop. For all room doors, communicating or opening 
to corridors, for bathroom doors, or study doors, &c., &c. ^ 

Ask ynnr dealer about Yale Cylinder F.ocks and 
Yale Products, lie can supply you or we will 
gladly send you a little book all about them. 

THE YALE & TOWNE COMPANY, 

17-20, West Smithfield, E.C.' 

Telephones ; 7660-7661 City. Telegrams : “Yai-etowne, Ixdndon.” 
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Incomes Doubled 
I and Trebled. 

Annuities—Sudden popularity due 
|fo new forms inaugurated by Sun 
I Life of Canada, 

C ONSIDERABLK publicity has been given to the 
conif)rchensivc schemes of Annuity Insurance in¬ 
stituted by the Sun Life of Canada, and conse- 
quenlly thousands of people who had previously not .liven 
:the matter a thought are now taking full advantage of 
5.the golden opportunity afforded to safely invest money to 
>nccurc a high yield. 

. The Sun Life of Canada are not tied down to any one 
:;foriii of annuity—they have policies which appeal to all 
':;Sections of Society at all ages. They have a scheme of 
'Annuity Insurance which will peculiarly apply your 
Circumstances—a s('heme which may mean the doubling 
or trebling of your income. Instead of 3 percent, or 4 per 
-trent. many Annuitants have received from us (m annual 
income reprcsen/lnjf over 20 per cent, on the Capital 
expended, 

FATHER, MOTHER, SOHS, DMMiHTERS, 
ALL PARTICIPATE. 

,,, If yon have money invested, or to invest, you owe it to 
yourself and your family to make fullest inquiries about 
*‘Sun l .ife of Canada ” Annuities. If you wish to make 
secure provision for the future, the Sun Life of Canada 
offers you lerms which caiinot possibly be obtained clse- 
i'where. The Sun Life of Canada transacts the largest 
Annuity business of any Life Office in the United King¬ 
dom, and offers investors the benefit of Canadian Interest 
crates coupled with the security of ^9,000,000 funds. 

It costs nothing to investigate, and there never will be 
a better time than now to do so. 


CH/J* COUPON USED TO-DAY MAY 
mEAN HUNDREDS OF 

Rounds gain 


PPR YOU 


The Manager, 


Mr. J. F. JUNKIN. 


Sun Life Assurance Comphny of Canada, 


32, Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, 
: &c., of your various forms of Annuity Insurance, 

■; (If inquirer cares to state age, particulars of annuity 
■: required, &c., the communication will be regarded 
•* as confidential.) 

j Namk. 
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■: AUDKESS 


TifE EDITOR OF “ PRINTER’S 
INK.” 

Tiik purely business magazine is a comparatively 
recent arrival in the publishing world ; but it has 
already demonstrated that it fills a most useful purpose, 
and is what many knowing not have yet desired, 
'i’bere are now quite a number of such magazines all 
w’ritten for those who arc engaged in business. One of 
the most remarkable of them is Printer^s Ink. Origi¬ 
nally brought out in the United States, it is now 
thoroughly nationalised here. Its success is largely due 
to its managing editor, Mr. Sheldrake, who* before 
taking charge of it had a varied career which fitted 
him eminently for the post he now fills. 

FROM SCllOOI.MASTIiR TO EDITOR. 

He was born in 1871, was educated at a private 
school, but matriculated at the London University 
when sixteen. He soon abandoned his career as a 
scb^Aolmaster for journalism, contributing to many of 
the daily papers. When Commercial Intelligence was 
started in 1898, he was appointed assistant editor 
under L. G. Chiozza Money, sneteeding him as editor 
in 1903. 

He specialised in business journalism, and compiled 
the “ Atlas of the World's Chief Industries (G. Philip) 
in 1904; compiled the World’s Industries Maps for 

llarmsworth Atlas, 1907 ” ; edited the standard 
work on “ Dues and Charges on Shipping ” (G. Pliilip), 
1909, which contains detailed particulars of cost of 
taking a ship into every port in the world outside these 
islands, a work occupying two years in compilation ; 
compiled Sheldrake's Key to Business Knowledge ” 
(Collingridge), 1909; wrote the “ Romance of the 
Atlas " for the Educational Book Co., 1909 ; edited 
the Penny Budgetfor the Budget Protest l.eague, 
1909 ; brought forward a scheme for a National Trade 
Mark, and founded the Register of British Manufac¬ 
turers for that purpose, 19x0. In 1911 he was appointed 
managing editor of Printer'^s Ink, and speedily con¬ 
verted it into a monthly magazine. As a journalist 
Mr. Sheldrake takes great pride in his interviews, 
and treasures the' recollection of one with Mr. Stead, 
published shortly before the Titanic disaster. 

The Round Tabic for June offers again a most 
valuable survey of the politics of the British Empire. 
It passes under review the effect of the Durbar on 
India, is critical of Home Rule, applauds the co-opera¬ 
tive measures of Sir Horace Plunkett, and gives a 
valuable account of the Brisbane general strike. This 
strike is said to have been intended as a preliminary 
trial of strength prior to the Queensland General 
Election, with a view to influencing the E'cderal 
Elections next year. The strike has failed, the Queens¬ 
land General Election has returned a larger majority 
of Liberals, and the effect on the forthcoming Federal 
Elections is anticipated with some apprehension by 
the Labour Party. The five nations, as they arc called, 
of the British Empire are then separately dealt with, 
and current history recorded and discussed. 







. AGAINST MUNICIPAL OWNER¬ 
SHIP. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing m the May number of 
the North American Revmv^ lays stress on certain 
dangers attending municipal trade. He says of the 
tramways of the United Kingdom, that the local 
authorities own and operate some i,6oo miles, anti the 
companies over 1,100. The municipalities charge 
slightly lower fares than the companies, and have a 
slightly higher ratio of expenses to income, and con- 
tribute to the relief of the rates more than one and a half 
million dollars a year. But he adds that all the most 
profitable areas are in possession of the municipalities, 
while the companies have to work in the more specula¬ 
tive and precarious districts. 

niE PETTINESS OF MUNICIPAL TRAM-CONTROL. 

The failure of municipal ownership to grapple with 
the problems of suburban, and especially of interurban, 
communications has been palpable and profound 

The jealousies of neij^hhoiuing aulhorilics that can rarely be 
induced lo co-operate except for the sake of obstructing and 
l)Iackin:iiling a corporation that wishes lo run its street-car 
service thrtnigh areas controlled hy more than one municipatity; 
the fear of reducing the ratable value of a city hy offering its 
citizens facilities for living outside the municipal boundaries; 
and an intense reluctance lo benefit the owners of real estate by 
laying a track in sparsely settled districts—these influences and 
many others have prevented the building up of any comprehen¬ 
sive system of interurban connections, have helped to perpetuate 


the congestion of the towns, and have resulted in the city popu^ 
lalion of the United Kingdom being furnished with less ihafi 
one-quarter of the street-car facilities that have been brought to 
the urban population of the Unitetl .States by private enterprise 
operating under liberal charters. 

now MUNICIPAL LITTLENESS CHECKS ELECTRIC GROWTH. 

'['he electrit' lighting industry has, he urges, similarly > 
suffered. He says : — 

The electric station of to-inorrow will be a huge plarit^lealing 
not with hundreds or thousands, but with millions of consumers,; 
and supplying cheap motive power in bulk over areas that will 
he reckoned in thousands of square miles. But directly rar-;.; 
liamentary authority is sought for establishing any such station, ■ 
all the inunicipalitios ami vestries and borough councils affected- i 
conil>inc in rcsistirig il, and in .many cases .successfully. These v 
local bodies, being restricted lo their own areas, cannot produce; ^ 
electric energy as cheaply as an oulskh; concern, working on 4; v 
vaster scale and knowing no artificial houndaries; Jealousy 
prevents them from co-operating in an attempt lo start on their, 
».»wn account a plant of the scope called for by modern Indus-:; 
trial conditions ; but what they can do and do do is lo oppose^ 
under the plea of lighting against a monopoly, the efforts of ; 
private enterprise to fill this grc*at and disastrous void in Great, V 
Britain’s industrial economy. It has been calculalod that if it 
were equipped in the same ratio as tin? United States, the 
United Kingdom would posscs.s ihrtre times as many central ;* 
electric stations as actually exist ; and when lo this is added its ; 
backwardness in the development of electric traction and tele¬ 
phones, and consequently in the inanufacliire of electrical 
machinery and apparatus and in the apj)lication of cheap electric 
current to industrial processes, it must be admitted that as a 
factor both in depressing the average of competitive capacity ' 
and in increasing tin? volume of unemployment the price of ^ 
public ownership comes high. 


SETTLER, BUSINESS MAN, SPORTSMAN- 

If you arc going to CANADA or 
the UNITED STATES—travel by 

OANADA’S 


GRAND TRUNK 

R»ilw»y System. 


Full particulars of the splendid opportuniti(?s offered by Canada along 
the line of the Grand ITunk Railway System will lie sent Free to 


THE SETTLER, 

who wants a. free home in ('anada's West, 
and who .seeks greater reward for his 
efforts than can he obtained in ihLs country. 


THE BUSINESS MAN, 

who has capital and whi) desires lo take 
advantage of the unequalled o])pornmily 
oflered lohini in Canadas 1 .ast Best West 


THE TOURIST & SPORTSMAN, 

who want beautiful scenery, natural won¬ 
ders. splendid fishing, excellent shootitig, 
and a deliglulul trip in a beautiful country. 



SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS ARRANGED. 

Through tickets are issued lo all points in Canada and the United Staie.s, inelutling ocean passage by any steamship 
ine. (iraphic de.scriptions of interesting and inexpensive lours will be sent fret* with beautirully illu.sTraled l>ooklets. 

EUROPEAN TRAFFIC OFFICES, 17-19, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Liverpool: 20, WATER STREET. Glaegow: 75. UNION STREET. 

FRED Ct BALTER, Burop«an Trafllo Haaager. 
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Hnii^ say “ that hationalisatio'n ot-'. 


li»ds tdVi^^ more economical working 
i to be everywli^re a delusion.” In general, 
^r^ks dedares j^t thenonnal union of promoter, 
It, and mariner-- 

j^t ‘least offer hlgfict- and more tempting rewards than 
pl^nii of govcrninenfal employment ; it ex^ts a more 
PS^ influence on charncter ; it brinjrs to the frooi hicn whose 
|ie|S|,havc been thoroughly appraised in the school of experi- 
fS itco lliat prime fhetor of all proj^ress—the 

[litiman loiij^nng for gain and disiinCtion ; it makes, there- 
jpj; for the maximum of productivity, and consequently of 
ijoynient and wealth. Public ownership, on the ctiher 
si, tending more and more to split up all industry into a 
^es ‘of local or national monopolies, wastefully and ijielFi- 
iiSMtly operated, lends also to <|ivei t the savings of th-? et>m- 
^njty —that is to say, its capital—into narrower and less 
tuiittl channels. 


l the pomto in aid 


■ .. 

of 

To^ay the price of i|dt <^er a£licu]titral staples is fully thi ty 
per cent, higher in Ijfew York than in London, This price* 
rcvolutiop has come sb istealthily that it is as yet hardly noticed. 
But the day has coinc and coflie to stay, and what from hence¬ 
forth is destined to keep Ireland’s sons and daughters at home 
is the enormous market they yiH cater for in the Atlantic 
Stales of America. I am going to confine myself to a single. 
Irish product—the potato. There is no country in the world 
that has in such perfection the throe elements of production that 
Ireland has—a moist climate, a light friable soil, and cheap 
labour. If the Irish potato can be on the American free 
list it will add a million to her population. Since 1883 I have, 
watched at Washington the making of five Tariff Bills. The 
duty on |,)otatocs was fifteen cents a bushel in two Bills and 
twenty-five cents a bushel in three, including the present l i*J. 
A shilling a bushel ! What is a shilling a bushel ? It Is a' qi|^ 
the price at which Ireland sells potatoes on its farnfs. Ine 


IP^ERICA’S KrrCMRN GARDEN. 

Financial Review of Reviews is rapidly devclop- 
l^ intQ ii magazine. 'Phis month we 

pve articles on ‘‘ 'I'he Finance of Land Purchase/’ by 
|r Ciilbcrt Parker. M.P.^ and Richard Dawson, and 
?Home Rule and Irish ('ustorns/’ by Mr. Moreton 
!*rewen, who is always worth reading even when he 
C®fe.sscs thill, as a Home Ruler, he would prefer the 
rOries and Tariff Re form to the present Home Rule 
Kll. He is at pains to show that “ the control of 
Inland’s Customs, the power in a Dublin Parliament 


only Stale on the Pastern scalioard which approaches Ireland 
in rainfall is Maine, and the yield is 194 bushels jier acre. But 
in Ireland good average potato land will grow 3CX) bushels. In 
.spite of the present duty of a .shilling a bushel there is to day a 
considerable and growing export of Irish jTOtatoes to America, 
So that potato growers are paying no less than /■15 per acre 
per year for the privilege of marketing potatoes in New York. 
For my ])otato lands, not fifteen miles from Cork, I have been 
content to receive fifteen shillings an acre rent; it is reserved 
for that distinguished rack-renter, our Uncle Sam, to exact a 
head rent of ^^15 per annum per acre. It is this rent-charge 
which the Tories can .strike off. Mr. Fielding negodated it in 
the Cfis:,' of Canada ; and Mr. Bonar J.aw can do it for Ireland, 
forty-five millions of America’s best customers being behind his 
request. But for these .savage tarifls Ireland would now be the 
kitchen garden of Uncle Sam’s great establi iliniint. 
















































An improved, new 
process blade for th^ 
AutoStrop Safety Razor* 
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The Valet AutoStrop Blade 


A FTER countless experiniciUs with 
various processes, steels and machines, 
we are at last able to offer the public 
the perfect “Valet” AutoStrop Blades, 
No blades have ever previously been 
made with such care or inspected so 


ri^^onnisly. 'I'liey are exactly suited to 
the nuielianic-al stropping device of ^the 
AutoStrop Safely Razor, hecaiise the 
edge of the lilade niei'ts the strop at pre¬ 
cisely the same angle at whicli the edge 
is ground and finished in oui factory. 


“Valet” AutoStrop Blades cost 4/6 per packet of 12, or 2/6 
per packet of 6. They are obtainable at all dealers. See 
that each packet bears the name “Valet” AutoStrop Blades. 





* 

—the only safety razor which strops itself mechanically, 
on the expert barber’s correct stropping principle 

—therefore tlie only safety razor which will abvays give you a shave of velvet 
smoothness. I’hcrc is nothing to take apart for slropping"‘or cleaning.no con¬ 

tinual expense for new blades w liicli is so necessary with all ordiiuiry' safety razors. 


Ask your dealer for an AuloSlroj> Safety Razor on 
30 days’ Trial, .and convince yourself that it is the 
highest form of shaving comfori and saiisfaclioFi, 

T’he Ai.ito.Strop Safely Ra/.or, conij>lcte with 
horse-hide strop, one dozetv hlades, in neat O 1 / 
leather c.ase . A 1 /• 


All high-class dealers S(‘ll the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor and “Wild ' AnloSirop Hlades. 

Auio^tropSafeiy Razor CouLid 

61, Ndv Oxford Street, I-ondon, \V.(.'. 
Agents throni^hinU the 
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Oxford and the W&rker^ 




NE«o|r the greatest bugbears of to-day to the 
business nmh, politician, and the man-in-the- 
"^^strcet is the problem of industrial unrest. It 
’ seems to the casual mind to have sprung up 
nowhere and to be going headlong anywhere, 
ie-^certainty is unsettling; and it is as damaging 
Ihe workers themselves as to the business man. 
giant Demos has awakened, or he is in the 
of awakening. As a proi^inent lawyer said a 
pilwr nights ago, the danger of the process lies not so 
'^jich in the ultimate state of mind which, we all hope, 
p emerge as a result, but in the throes of the p.-ncess 
ieU. A ^ant, in the semi-awakenod stages, is just as 
My to overturn many of the things that are useful 
him as not. 

»,Hiat this fear is in the minds of many it is useless to 
The remedy is rather the difficulty. Many ways 
" Otcur to as rnany people as there are days in a 
ith j but there is one way at least about whieffi most 
|^|][}le will be substantially in agreement. The workers 
“^ire more knowledge of the general laws which 
Merlie all economic and social changes. What is 
'e, the peaceful progress of society itself depends 
ll^rday upon a wider application of such knowledge. 
^*To Attempt to dodge this fact is to burke the whole 
|^|[ntficance of the present workers’ movement. Rightly 


or wrongly, organised labour has become politically 
awake. It is powerful; it is a tremendous lever for 
social good, if wisely used. Wrongly used, it can be 
equally bad. If ever Democracy needed leaders it 
needs them to-day. And it is in the best interests of 
society, interpreted in the widest sense, that its leaders 
riiould have the fullest educational opportunities to fit 
them for their task. 

If we are agreed upon the ends, it does not transcend 
human knowledge to find the means to effect them. 
They may be manifold, as diverse, probably, as th^ 
thoughts which fill the minds of any hundred men who 
can be met in the street at any moment, but I feel very 
strongly t hat there is one channel alreiidy well estab¬ 
lished which should serve—Ruskin College, Oxford. 

It was in this old collegiate city, grey with tradition, 
filled through and through with the spirit of its mighty 
past, the home of inherent conservatism, that Walter 
Vrooman thought fit to found Ruskin College in the 
year 1899. It was a challongi:! The wisdom of such a 
foundation has often been questioned. The method 
adopted was openly condemned. Both policies since 
have been justified by results. 

Such a college for working-men was a new idea. Its 
purpose was not to make the worker more efficient 
directly as an artisan. It boldly assumed the need of 


MONKV NEVER COMMANDED SUCH VAI.UF 


SOME^RVII^L.E>'S 


ScotcK 


The finest that 
Scotland can 
produce. 


'W'Kisky 


AS 8 UPPUEO TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. HOUSE OF COMMOHS, THE TREASURY. AND OTHER QOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

Direct from Scotland at Wholesale Prices. 

These Whiskies are the very finest that Scotland produces. Whisky to be ffood must be old. Why accept vairue 
or Indefinite statements ns to affe? PACKING FREE, SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 

The Ouaranteed Age I. Blven with every bottle. Sample H.lf-bolUe. 

—* =—Carr, paid to yow Railway StatioTi. ^ canbehndPfWTFHKs, 

6 Bottles. 12 Bottles. Jh. 1/9i 2A Mi 2/3, 


Qujsrnnteed Ages. 

4 Years Old 
6 Years Old 
10 Years Old 


Post Free 
3 Bottles. 


18/6 

21/6 

24/6 


Fill up this Order Form and post to tis with your remittance TO-DAY, 
or cut it out and preserve it for future use. 

YOU RUN NO RISK- 
OUR GUARANTEE KEEPS YOU SAFE. 

ESTABI.ISHKIJ 


i OMER FORM 
: OUMUMTEE. 

"jKAliE. 


To Messrs. John Somerville 3 Co.. Ud.p Craigmillar, Edinburgh. 

I enclo.se mnitranct; value.for wliich please s*nd me.of your 

Specially Selertcni Tvilly (Jiiarantetid.Years old Scotch Whisky on COn* 

dition that if It is not the finest Whisky I have ever tasted at the price 
I shall be entitled to have my money refunded. K.K.<-Jiine/x2. 
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worker for another form of education, sociological, 
iTOnomic, and political in character. Henc eforth the 
porker-student was to be the usher-in-chief of a new 
Order. He was to return to his class as teacher, 
administrator, and politician. 

1 'here was vision in tlic selection of the plac’O 
ctosen, and it is little short of a national calamity that 
it was not started yc?ars earlier. Academic Oxford has 
not attempted to absorb it ; that would have been 
unwise. It has heljied, and docs help it consid(M*al)l>‘. 

In spite of its rebellious birtli and turluilent infancy, 
and, more rccxaitly, the internecine strife c:onneclC(l with 
the strikt\ the College has dcffinitely settled down to 
Work out its ideal. 'Jlic frisky young Lamb has long 
since lain down with the venc'rable ac'jidemic Lion, 
with reciprocal benc^fit to lK)th. A few wia^ks ago that 
cradle of statesmen--the Oxford Union—unanimously 
agreed to invite six Ruskin mc‘n to take part in its 
debates, when called upon in tlic usual way by the 
chairman. This shonki be mutually beneficial, 'rhe 
average undergrad, good fellow as lu^ undoubtedly is, 
has very little opportunity of gcuaing so ciosc'lv into 
touch with direct working-class opinion, either before 
jr after his terms at college. 

Modern soc'ial and economic events shew most un¬ 
mistakably that both a knowledge of and a sympathy 
ivith working-class ideals must be felt by any man or 
woman who aspires to play however small a part in 
shaping the public opinion of to-day. This age is sick 
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TONIC 


When disinterested physicians voluntarily state the absolute necessity of the tonic in cases of 
anaemia, nervous depression, and physical exhaustion, it is worth the serious attention of the 
thinking public. Professional etiquette forbids the publication of doctors' names. The authenticity 
of the following testimonies is guaranteed by sworn declarations before a Commissioner for Oaths. 


Besides its value in convali'sronce, I am of oi)inion 
that if Hall's Wijie were more generally used in the 
early stages of debility, many serious breakc]<.)wns 
would be avoided. 1 always tell patients wlio are 
showing signs of getting run down to take a lilllo 
Hairs Wine, and they seldom need anything else.’' 

(Interview W. 329—141b July, 1911.) 

“I have a fairly general use for Hall’s Wine when 
a tonic is required; it is also jarticularly useful in 
insomnia.” (Interview VV. 354 —TOth Aug., 1911.) 

“ Hall’s Wine is a very good friend of mine. Yot 
years I have been a marlyr to infiiien/.a, I get it in 
almost any .sort of weather, and Hall’s Wine has given 
me a ‘ leg up’ many a time, and enabUxl me to resume 
my work after a very sliort lay up.” 

(Interview AV. 240 J7th March, 1911.) 

“I have a daughier who is somewhat aniemie, and 
I am allowing my wife to give; Iut Hall’s Wine. It 
seems to pull her together when nothing else does, 
and I am .so far satisfied as to its tonic pro[)erties that 
I am now using it in my iHaetiee.” 

(Interview \V. 245 —T4th Dec., 1910.) 

“ I find Hall’s Wine particularly efficacious in 
restoring animation when the condition is very low. 
I have in mind several cases in which it was tlie only 
agent employed, and the response was eminently 
satisfactory.” (Interview W. 252 i6th Nov., 1910.) 

“ On two occasions, after a very serious illness, I 
derived so much assistance from Hall’s AVine in 
recuperating, that I now always advise it in convale.s- 
cence if the patient’s condition at all admits of a 
stiinnlant.” (Interview W. 345—24th July, 1911.) 

“ I do not think Hall’s Wine needs any special 
mention, because it h so well known, rersonall), i 
never think of advising anyLliing else Avhen a tonic is 
required.” (Interview \\\ 405—iQtli Sept., 1911./ 


“1 have used Hall’s AVine for sevt ral years now 
as a tonic in convalesc ence, and also in arresting 
development of conditions lending to debility. It is ^ 
a most excellent [m'paration.” 

(Interview \V. 418 —27111 Sept., 1911*) 

“ No other wine lias a ( hance with the medicos in . 
this city. AVe all kiunv Hall's AVim; too well, and '-. 
June lot) good an opinion of it to ever tliink of ' 
ad\ ising anything else wh«‘n a tonic is re<]uired.” 

(Interview U’. 380.1st Sept., lofi.) 

** I always advise Hall’s Wine in suitable cases, such y^';. 
as neurasthenia, and especially in convalescenec Ironi 
severe illness, and recovery from surgical o|K.-raliotls.’* S 
(Interview W. 375.30th Aug., 1911.) 

“1 have had a long experience of HalTs Wine, :;v 
which is llie only tonic I ever prescvii.K' for con- y^ 
valcscent patients who t an lake a stiiiuiJant at all, ! 

1 invariably use it in neuralgia, and in neurasthenic ■ y 
conditions generally. I have several scliool teachers .y 
among my patients, and laryngitis is a very common 
compiaiiU with them. If a case does not respond to : 
medicinal treatment w'ithin a fortnight I ]mi the ' 
patient on a course of Hall’s W ine; and in only one f 
instance have I found it lail to act as the necessary 
revitalizing principle. As this exception proved to ; 
be idiosyncralical, I disregard it, and state cm])halically y 
that llail’s Wine is alw\ays indicated in ciironic ■! 
laryngitis.” (IntiTview AV. 202 - 29tli March, 1911.) , 

“ 1 have alvs’ays considered Hall’s Wine a good tonic, 
and as it is also a nutrient, I regard it as a most useful , ; 
preparation.” (Interview VV. 219- 2olh May, 1911.) v; 

'rhe properties of Hall’s AVhne are well known to^ e:f 
the Medical I'rofession, and wt: advise intending v? 
pur(‘liasers to confirm the statements in this adver- 
tisement h) consulting tlicir owai doi tors. (x 59.) y 4 


If you are run-down and out-of-sorts 
because of over-work, worry, or 
loss of appetite — nourishment and 
strength will immediately follow every 
wine-glass of Hall’s Wine taken. 
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Ki^eath of platitudijs. It has need as never before 
^ diligent students and careful thinkers^ The day of 
pie mere rhetorician is on the wane. 

Ij ’ Ruskin College is attempting to fashion the student, 
[thinker, and leader. In the thirteen years that have 
jjpassed since the inception the College has already 
Something to remedy the deficiency in working- 
education. It has given to over 500 resident 
Indents a fuller knowledge of social and economic 
} '1^ has trained scores of men who are now 
&tiye officials of trade unions, working-me^^s clubs, 
councils, and co-operative societies. Moreover, 
|(^rly 9,'O00 working men and women liave followed 
™^fully-planned courses of study correspondence 
Ip^er the direction of the ('ollegc staff. 

;;The work of Ruskin College was never so much and 
^ urgently wanted as now. With thoughtful handling, 
^^;i.situation, fraught with danger as it is, is full of 
P|<$j^ibiUties beneficial and far-reaching. Ruskin men 
wbiihelping to leaven the problem with knowledge. In 
pfese growing-up days of the College the old students 
have gone Iheir way in tlie workaday world are 
P|ted together at Oxford to thresh out ways and means 
p;lurthering the work of the institution, 
fepn Whit Monday they met to inspect the new build- 
which are now in the course of erection in Walton 
^pet, adjoining Worcester College, the foundation of 
was inaugurated by the President of the Board 
IPj-Tfiide, the Right Hon, Sidney Buxton, M.P., on 


February 8th last l^e direct objVcfthb confeente 
was to devise some means by which bid students may 
found a scholarship by collective e^ort. This will be a 
concrete way of showing appreciation of benefit received. 
The new buildings will be of brick with stone facings, 
and the frontage to Walton Street, with a main entrance 
gateway, will be of a striking character. They will 
consist of a hall to l>e known as the Buxton Memorial 
Hall—in niemory of the late Mr; C. S. Buxton, formerly 
Vice-Principal of the College, who bequeathed £5,000 
to it unconditionally—a Iccturc-room, bed-sitting room 
accommodation for fifty students, office accommo¬ 
dation, and vice-principal’s residence. The buildings 
arc being erected by Messrs. T. IT. Kingerlec and Sons, 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Joseph and Smithem, 
of 83, Queen Street, Cheapsidc, London, li.C., and arc 
estimated to cost something over £9,000, 

It is too early, perhaps, to expect the old student 
to attach that atmosphere of veneration to .such a 
young foundation ; but there is certainly plenty of 
evidence to show that many feel quite an affection for 
the mixed congeries of buildings in Walton Street 
which are gradually being replaced by the imposing 
edifice of a serviceable and artistic character. 

There is plenty of work for the old and the new 
student to do out here in the world; and the spirit to 
do this work is often kept alive in the attic, though it 
need not be absent from the palace. 

E. DatoN Clarke.. 


FARROWS BANK 



HEAD OFFICE. 


LIMITED. 

Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts. 

Authorised Share Capital > JtSOO.OOO 

Shares Issued ... 411,909 

Reserve Liability . • « i^I92,7I3 

Chairman and Managing Director: Mr. THOMAS FARROW. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINT 
STOCK BANKING TRANSACTED. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, cdnsisting of 40 Pages, and containing 
over 70 Illustrations, can be obtained post free on application to the Manager. 

- HEAD ornoE ~ 

CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Pleasure of the Roa(^i 

can only be secured under the most perfect conditions. YoUv|i 
do not expect the best results from a cheap watch, or a cheajp|3 
gun. It may be quite good value at its price, but it is only at ^ 
its price. If you want the perfection of pleasure, you must';! 
have the best, and that is why the 

Lca-FrancisI 

gives such exquisite and life-long pleasure to its riders. The v|5 
Lea-P'rancis has the same care devoted to its every part as a 
Westley Richards gun or the finest gold hunter. It is the 
delicate attention which is given to the Lea-P'rancis Bicycle 

that makes it in every respect : 

■■ 

The Connoisseur’s Cycle. I 

'■fl 

Write tu-day for catalogue, and give us tlctails of j'oiir requirements, 'I* 
for every Lea-l'^rancis is specially built in an ideal factory under the 
personal supervision of the directors. (.)nly one ()uality -2^l6 i6a’. Od?., 

1 including 3-spced gear and all Lea-Francis siiccialitics, or ;^I5 lOJ'. 
with single gear. 

LEA.& FRANCIS, Ld., Coventry. England. ."1 




. ... (F. HUCKLEBRIDGE, 133, Slea&t St, ^ 

IBENETFIHK & CO.. Lt4.. S.V.' 

rii,.^ ■ Cheaptide, E.G. 
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Holiday Haunts for Business Men.'• 



Loch Promenade, Doug^las, LO.Iil 


Situate midway between the three kingdoms and 
I'lthe Principality, tlie Isle of Man seems almost to be 
^^dontrived by Nature herself as the common holiday 
?|pfOund for the inhabitants of these islands. Notwith¬ 
standing its charm and its inviting aloofness from 
] the busy haunts of man, Manxland is more familiar 
the reader of certain novels than to the holiday- 
i^eker. Ltincashire has long since discovered the 
Kjpeculiar beauties K ing at her door, and the annual 
is the longdooked-f or event of the year to many; 
ibut for the rest the Continent seems to make a prior 
;Jdclaim. 'lb exchange a crowded town in the Midlands 
f for a still more crowded towm in France, Jkdgium, or 
VlGermany hardly suggests the complete change that 
^fshould be the chief objtid of a holiday. 'Hie peculiar 
f-«ituation of the Isle of Man enabh;s it to reproduce in 
^fi^iniature the varying climatic conditions of England, 
;v:;SO that one may benefit b\' the most bracing of breezes 
take advantage of the genial sheltered bays with 
liyhich the island abounds. 

Of recent years the motor-racing for the Tourist 
^^ophy has added many thousands to those who have 
l^scovercd advantages which are not readily obtained 
ll^ilsewhere, and reading j)artics and co-oj>erativc holiday 
^^ilds have long been amoiigst the regular visitors who 
^npw w'hcn they ha\e “ come across a good thing.'’ 
f^llhere are many plact's where the visitor or holiday- 
|iip*er is looked upon as an intruder, but the hospi- 
^^ity of the island is pioverlnal. Commercial men, 
Ijl^ililicying to the island on business, have complained 
their customers take It as an imirieiully act if they 
their stay to the limits of a business call! To 


this native courtesy must be added the very complete 
care taken by the Manx Government in superintending 
every detail w hich can add to the comfort of the visitor. 
Thus provision has been made for every form of 
recreation and sport. Among them rowing, yachting,, 
fishing, golf, cricket, bowling, and tennis. 

lb those desiring the company of others, Douglas 
suffices, but those desiring an clement of the 
romantic will find many picturesciue glens, waterfalls, 
cliff walks, secluded bays, smugglers’ caves, and all 
those attraftivc features which arc not accessible in>- 
one’s own village or city. Moreover, the Gulf Stream 
induces a mildness of climate which is reflected in the 
glorious foliage of the trees and shrubs. 

In brief, it would be difficult to name any island of 
the same size containing such a complete variety ot 
scenic beauty. 

Douglas, the capital, has a normal population of 
over 20,000, though the summer inhabitants swell 
the total to many times that number, l)ut business 
eiiterprisc and the natural features of the town enable 
it to cope with the increasing flow^ of visitors. 

The boarding-houses of Douglas arc legion, and the 
majority of families seem to prefer the quieter life of 
the more limited circle of guests. 

Amongst these “ Docker’s Trevelyan ” enjoys an 
enviable reputation, wffiich for some occult reason 
attaches to the w^orcl Trevelyan. 'I’he establishment is 
under the personal supervision of Mr. and Mrs. J. A.. 
Docker. 

One of the best knowm men on the island is Mr. 
Walter Keig, who was for many years in charge of the 




wnen in Dougias 

stay at 

Ducker’s Trevelyan 

'THE TREVELYAN is situated in the most 
^ select part of Douglas, facing the sea and 
commands a view of the Bay from Headland to 
Headland^ Spacious and well furnislicd, it 
contains over 50 Bedrooms and is fitted with 
the latest sanitary arrangements. Under the 
}>ersonal supervision of the proprietors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Diicker, every attention is given to visitors* 
comfort. 

SUMMER TERMS, June 1st to Sept. 30th, 

6/- to 7/- per day. 

WINTER ... 5/6 per day. 

Special Terms for Parties and Families. 


Ducker’s Trevelyan Private Hotel, 

Queen’s Promenade, Douglas, 
iI.O.M. 



Hotel W Sefton, 


Luxurif, 

Comfort.. 


Douglas, i.ofM. 


Eoononnf, 



Till* Hotrl Sutton lias recently been conipletelv KeimulcIUxl. 
1 JiHil l*'iirni.slietl, anU is nndoiiljle.lly ll)t* Largest 

:ijm1 Most iaixurious Hotel on the Isl nub Situated on ine 
Harris I'ronieiiadi* die l>er;i Position on the Sea l'’ront—it 
coniinands l)rli}.d ill'll I \'it:\\s of the vvlude Hay, Private 
(larden with I'ennis and t rofjnel Lawns. A Si.\a'yhnder 
Napier Can is ki’pi loi the use ol Visitors. VVithiu 
easy chstanei- ol tlu! lioll Links. 

Exceptionally Reasonable Charges. 

1^-^" A beautifully illustrated Souvenir Booklet, en* 
titled ** Manxland, What to See and Where to Stay,** 
with tariff, will he sent post free upon application. 

..- 

WALTER KEtGp ProprSotor. 

TdcKnm.s; ‘•SLPrON. DOPGPAS." 




THE ISLE OF MAN 


FOR HEAITH AND 
HOLIDAYS. 

3 hours' cluirming Sail from 
Li V 011 )Ool , h' 1 ee I w ciO( 1 , 11 ey - 

sham or Pelfast l.y L'aslest 
Turbine SlcaintTs afloat. 

PURE TONIC AIR. 
SUNNY CLIMATE. 

ENCHANTING 

SCENERY. 

Beautifully Illustrated 
Guides Free - 

The Official Tiiformation Depart¬ 
ment (established hy the Manx 
(Government) supplies intcncliiiK 
visitors with haiidsoniely arranged 
Illustrated (.Iiiides, Hiael, lioaphng 
and Apartment and Furnished 
House Lists in the i<’»wn aiuL:ountry 
districts; Steamship Sailing 
Arrangements,^ and all further in- 
formatit»ii retpiiicd, free. Address: 
R. R. Tongue, Secretary, at either 
i*. C'oronation Chambers, Douglas, 
Isle of Man, or, Imperial Ihiild- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, K.C^ 



MAXIMUM SUNSHINE M 
MINIMUM RAINFALL 
UNRIVALLED AMUSEMENTS^ 


Unrivalled Facilities for 

GOLF, 

BOATING, 
BATHING, 
FISHING, See. 


"An Tslund just hirgeenough 
to bu prrluui, jnsi Kx ky enough 
to make its sun coast charming ; 
just hilly enough to tax one’s 
climbing aliilitie::. ; mountains 
just high enough to sliow one 
luighind, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales; l(?.vcl plains broad 
enough to set off tlic other 
parts; glens and ravines just 
V>ig enough to be bold and in¬ 
spiring : waterfalls just full 

enough to be ovirliowing.in 

fact noiliing in Nature to be tix> 
much or too little.'* 
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p|y>vernment, Mr. K«ig tl0w proprie^ th0 Hbtil 
l^efton, overlooking Douglas Bay (equipped in every 
iirespcct on modern lines), and is willing to send infor- 
Jmation to any part ol the world, for the island is 
■ gradually gaining recognition as a health and pleasure 
resort of international repute - 
.,The Hotel Sefton is close to the* golf-links and the 
;|beairtiful Marina Gardens, recently purchased by the 
ICorporation of Douglas for £60,000, which will be 
Jojpiened to tlie public for tfie first time this season. Good 
will be provided, a contract having been entered 
:|tnto with Messrs. Keitl), Prowse and Co., of London, 
fllpr a first-class string band to play in the grounds 
liihroughout each day, and tliis latest addition to the 
^attractions of the j)0|)iilar holiday-resort will doubtless 
f5y|be much appreciated. 

,f The attractions of Blju kpool are too widely known 
need any lengthy recommendation here. Among 
I'jCertain people, however, an idea is prevalent that this 
presort is, perhaps, scarcely the place for a quiet and 
^frestful holiday. Moreover, the glare and glitter of 
4 inany of our large hotels is repulsive to the taste of 
Itthe refined, but as it attracts the nouveau riche and the 
tripper,'* the man of refinement is seldom considered 
lin this commercial agi; when the majority look for a 
^lavish display of gold (or gilding) everywh(;re. 

;■ At this time of tlu }'ear thousands flock to Blackpool, 


HOLIDAYS 

DFF 

THE 

BEATEN 

TRACK 




Catnfbrt and Convenience 
at the 

BrightOA Hydro 

South Promenade, 
BLACKPOOL. 


Cosy Corners. Ideal Lounges. Pacing the 
Sea. Perfect Billiard Room. Dining T^te-A> 
tete. Motor and Cycle Accommodation and 
Repairs. Hot or Sea Water Baths. 

It is impossible to find more comfort— 
Soiid and Refined, 


GOLF. The famous course of the Lytham and 
. . — St. Anne's Club is only a short ride distant. 


Descrlpiivc Boolld and Tariff on application 
to Manai:^ct\ 



TRIPS AJSROiLR 

' VISITING 

COPENHAGEN. STOOKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG. HELSINGFORS, ABO. 

FIHI^ND UNE_ from JHULU 

Illustrated Handbook free from 

JOHN GOOD & SONS, LTD., HULL, or Local Tourist Agents. 


BALTIC 

[RUiSEd 

in Mai! 
iStearnersI 


fURE DRINKING WATER 

is a necessity in every house. 

A “Berkefeld” Filter 

' at a small cost will f^ive you pure i 
and germ-free wnter. 'I'hink of 
your children’s health. 

Write for Cait\lo}^iC “ N'' to 

THE BERKEFELD Ap 
FILTER CO., 

tZI. OXFORD STREET. 

LONDON, W. 



TheRoadtoHealth 


is paved with Good Digestion 


rf 



Chaicoal 


purifies the system and is invaluable for IMDIOB8TION, 
Acidity, Hcariburii, Impure Breath, and Diarrhoea. 
HrcmnnwiuUd h// f}<tctijrn. Of all Chemists and Stores. 
JlistMiil#, t/', 2/-, A 4/. |ioi' tin; Powder, 2/' k 4/- per bottle; 
_iiiizengfa. L/li tin : CsPAules, 2/- per box. 


FREE SAMPLE sent on iveelpt of lliiH (Vnijion and m, tor 
IKuitiiKe t» niiv ]iru-t of (lie brii-iiih Kiupin* and IT.S.A. 

,}. h. Ilk.COH, Liu., 14, WIrtMOltK BT.. LONDON. (3l) 


PalethorpeC 


ROYAL Sausages 

CAHiRIOCE^'^^ » 
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WHCME miGES. 



OKE 

The ALL-WOOL 
WATERPROOF 

of World-Wide Beiwtation 
I'rom 3 Guineas 


LIGHT VVIHGIIT 
UNIQUE DESIGNS ' 
DISTINCTIVE ^ 
COLOURINGS 
ABSOLUTE 
TROTKCTION 
AGAINST ALL 
WEATHERS 


RACING 
MOTORING 
TRAVEIililNG and 
STEAMER COATS 
a Special Feature 


Plmsf 7vri(e for Patterns and 

JUustrated Catalogue ** C C" 


LONDON CHEMIST SPEAKS OUT. 

Preposterous prices are often asked for quite ordinary medicines 
The reason of this is the fact that the medicine is asserted to be 
some wonderful secret, a. great discovery, a priceless boon, and ^ 
on. As a matter of fact, when such medicines are analysed, it n 
found that they are composed of che.'tp and well-known ingredlentjti 
but arc offered at. these exorbitant prices under the above |>f^« 
They are practically sold under ^lalse pretences. Mr. Willi^ 
Shadforth, the London Chemist, says that this state of affairs OUgl|l 
not to continue. Tliousands of poor people are robbed of ih^ 
hui d earned money every day by these nostrums, and Mr. Shadfoi^ 
suggests that the only way in which the public can protect thCiijH 
selves is to insist upon knowing the names of the ingredient^: p( 
every medicine they purchase. In^order to meet the publiO 
in this rnntttrr Mr. Shadforth has prepared hundreds of 
remedies in pill form, and he tells you the names of the ingredieisM 
If you would like to know something about them, write to hutt.M 
his 126’page Booklet, which gives full particulars. He catiprbbftm 
give you just the pill you need. The following are a few of 
most frcr|uently sold by him '-36 pills in each box: 

Antibilious or Liver, ('ascara, Cough, Dropsy, Nerve Tonic, 
or Flatulency: 41/. per lx)x, Aruernia, Ekickache and LumbijjliM 
Bronchitis, Cold t!ure, Constipation. Kczenm, Headache; 
box, Asthma, Backache and IJver, Bladder Antiseptic 
L;rcthritis, Indigestion, kheumatism. Sciatica; 6 d, per boxi 
fat or Obesity (l''ucus \'csiculosu.s), Dyspepsia and Gastric CAUti^l 
Epilepsy, Fennenlative Dyspepsia, Gout, Influenza, JaundlM 
Mixed I'rcatment, Nasal C'atarrh, Nerve and Stomach 
ydf. per box. Antifat or Obesity (I'ucus and 'J’hyroiii GlamB,^Brw 
Fag (IMiosphorous Compound); i.v. per box, Bright's 
Diabetes, ITesh Formers; i.v. 6 d, per box, Neurasthenia (Pllw 
phonis and Lecithin). Iron Pills (Ferrous C!arbonatc—Dr 
formula), 4*/. per gross. You can pay more, but you canndt^^|m 
better.—Address your letter to Mr. Wm. Sliadforlh, PharmaceUtltM 
Chemist (Dept. R.V.), 63, Grove Roa<l, Bow, London. E.—iAdyip 


There are more than 80 Offices doing Life Assurance business In 

the United Kingdom. 

The Benefits fifranted by such Offices vary to an enormous extent. j 

Taking examples from Stone and Cox’s Bonus Tal>les (1912 issue), wc find that for each j^io of Annual Premium {aIS 
by a man efilecting an ordinary Whole Life Policy at age 30, the following range is exhiliitcd ;— , 


Original 

Assurance. 


Policy with bonus Accuimilatious. 


AcLiial Results of 
past 30 years.) 


Kesuiis in 30 yeiu s, haseti on the 
lust rate of bonus only. 



Best Rivsulls show'll ... 
Worst Results shown 



TBEl BEarr RBSUUTS 

are those of the 

AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 

[The A.Arp.) Vi 

arising under a system of Annual Distribution of Bonus and a scale of Premiums unchanged since the foundation " ' 

of the Society in 1849. . -V 

' IFUND8 ... £28,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME ... £8,800,000 I 

"A Stronger Lifi; Office docs not exist, and the bonus record of the Society is truly remarkable .”—Saturday Review, ' 

*n'he conditions U now presents make the maintenance or tinprovenient of its returns to policy-holders practically certain ,*'—The Insurant!^: ^ 

ILRE YOXJ IMBIFRESRESM'T' 

as to the value you receive for the Life Assurance Premiums you may pay ? If not, write to '; 

AIJSTRAL/IAN MUTUAL^ PROVIDE^MT SOOIRTT 

37, TH READNBEDLE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
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|| i select circle know the l^rightori Hydro and love 
|l?for its simple comfort and good taste. An air of 
" let luxury pervades the plac;e, and situated as it is, 
Mst fkr enough from “ the madding crowd,” yet not 
places of cnterliiiriment, it is a 
ll^eritiible haven of rest. It faces the sea, on the South 
pPrornenade, and is fronted by a jdeasant, well kept 
The tariff is l<jw, ajui pn)Sj)e< iiv(; visitors to 
l^lackpool should lean* more aliout this hydro by 
l^riting for tlie handsome booklet which is issued 
^Iherefroin, 

w ■ —.- 

pWEAL^ril NO ASSURANCE OF 
p: . VJCrr(.)RY 

the Reinie des Deux Alondrs of May r. M. Raphael 
||B^rges. Levy, an a,utliorit\ on economic mailers, has 
pto article on the financial slren.e:th of States, in parti- 
ihir of France, the United Stales, England, and 
ermany. 

Never before, he writes, has the financial strength of 
States been so important a question as it is to-day, 
”Io endeayoiirs to explain exactly in what the true 
Ifebnomic condition of a State (onsists, and shows 
examples borrowed from history that in inter- 
Mitional conflicts wealth has not alw ays assured victory, 
that f)ovcrly has very often been able to vanquish 
pirealth. No nation has abstained from war owing to 
of money. When hostilities havtj begun it is the 
|Sb(rtune of arms which dec ides that of tlic finances. 
Il^edit follow\s victory, and the victor finds no difficulty 
getting all the loans required. Money-lenders know 
^Ifcoo well the happy effects of military prestige on corn- 
fifierce and industry ; they also know tliat there is 
■^generally an indemnity to comi)ensate, at least in part, 
^^for the cost of the war. The superiority resulting from 
possession of a war-chest is not what it was at the 
of Pericles. C arthage, more opulent than Rome, 
S^uccumbed to the latter. Rome in its turn was van- 
Sjgiiished by barbarians in spite of its treasure and 
^onomic power. Security founded upon mere acciimu- 
Jlbted wealth is most dangerous. U'hc much-vaunted 
l^rbredit is at the disposal of the strong rather lluin of the 
'^wealthy, and the precise effect of it is to furnish capital 
ijfcb those who at the moment have nut ready money at 
^^idisposal, but have proved their aptitude to win it. 


R Qf Interest to Sliippcrs. 

'J/Thc hidenlors^ Review is published quarterly by 
Ifessrs. Waller Judd, Ltd., 5, Queen Victoria Street, 
and is of spetnal \ alue to all engaged in buying 
|r concerned in any way with T">ritish exports. The 
%evieiv presents a concise record of the most important 
" ovements in manufacturing circles, and should be 
aablc to the bus)' trader. Jn addition, the 
7jne contains article- o! gencTal interc^st, and the 
Wtisement pages set forth a go*)d deal ol informa- 
ibn of particular value to subscribers^ 


if you can’t Walk : Wheel ! 







It is almost impossible to imagine existence without 
the cycle, and not the least amongst Its advantages 
is that even the invalid may share its benefits. 

'J'he evils of enforced imprisonment are little less 
than the sufferings of many invalids condemned to 
sit in idleness while those more favoured can go and 
come freely on their business or pleasure. A special 
tricycle has now been invented for invalids. 

Even the delights of the two-speed and the free¬ 
wheel hiive been added to the machine designed and 
sold by Mr. J. P. Witham, of Newport (Isle of Wight).* 
This, together with powerful brakes, enables an easy 
ascent and descent of bills, both more or less impossi¬ 
bilities on the old type of invalid, hand-propelled 
jnacliine. Mr. Witham does not attempt to make one 
cycle meet universal requirements, but builds each 
machine to suit the invalid's height and strength, so 
that perfect comfort may be obtained and all over¬ 
strain avoided. 


A New Idea. 

Mr. W. Tudor Pole, of the Clifton Guest House 
(Bristol), is to be congratulated on a new departure, 
lie invites tlie co-operation of those who desire to 
extract intellet tual pleasure from their holiday-making, 
and has acc’ordingly arranged a series of informal 
addresses by well-known men, so that his guests will 
at least be saved from that boredom which sometimes 
dt ;scends on the normal boarding-house party— 
especially on a wet evening. 

Attractive Picture Gift. 

Wc wisli to call our readers’ attention to the free 
offer of charming colour pictures made in the advertise¬ 
ment of “ De Reszkc ” Cigarettes, which appears on 
the Ixick cover of this month’s issue. U'hcsc pictures 
arc (pjite unique in style, and look exceptionally 
attractive when framed, being especially suitable for 
decorating the walls of a billiard-room, smoking- 
room, a river house-boat; in fact, any room where 
brightness is a keynote of the scheme. The offer 
is very attractive, and no doubt is the cause of the 
remarkable success of this novel introduction into 
cigarette publicity. The pictures arc by the well-known 
l^Vench artist “ Rilettc,” arc printed in colour on an 
art paper, in a suitable size for framing, and are ciuite 
free from advertising matter. 


Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmutu have obtained a w^ell- 
deserved reputation for manufacturing the best pencil, 
but, strange to say, in this imperfect world there are 
muny unfortunate beings who wish to use the best, but 
at the dictates of economy must use “ something just 
as good.” For these Messrs. Hardtmuth have designed 
the ‘‘Alpha ” pencil, which, at a penny, will please 
this discriminating public without losing their own 
name for supplying all who write with a useful and 
reliable tool. 




Physician Banishes Fat in Seven Days. 

These pictures below tell plainer than any words the marvellous Improvement to be made 
in a man’s appearance when superfluous flesh is removed. 

USB THE FREE OOUPOIST XO-DAY. 


On November ist 
Ur. F. Turner, a 
well - known Thy- 
siciaii, was one of 
the fattest men. He 
weighed i8$t. 2 lb. 
Mis waist measured 
48 inches, and he 
wore a 17^ inch 
collar. His health 
was miserable, he 
w^as weak and tired 
all the time ; dull, 
iieavy, and stupid 
in mind ; wasn’t 
able to work, to 
sleep at night, or to 
digest his food. He 
had just been re¬ 
fused life insurance 
because of his 
excessive weight. 
He was told that 
his very life was in 
grave danger, and 
that unless he could 
get rid of his fat he 
might drop dead at 
any moment. 

He had previ¬ 
ously tried all the 



starvation diets, or 
weakening methods 
of any kind. On 
the contrary, tho 
system, which any 
person can readily 
practise in their 
own home without 
medical assistance 
of any kind, is 
designed not only 
to remove super¬ 
fluous flesh at the 
average rate of 
about 1 lb. a day, 
but to strengthen 
the entire body and’^ 
benefit the general 
health right 
the start. 

Dr. Turner’s 
markable discove||gg 
and experienced^ 
created Widespread 
attention from both 
physicians and the' 
general public, and* 
he has been fairly j 
deluged with r<sO 
quests for personal' 
treatment. Close- 


inelhods of flesh reduction known to medical science, 
starvation diets, purging, violent exercise, &c., but they 
had done more harm than good. With practically a 
death sentence staring him in the face, and a wife and 
family to support, Dr. Turner thought hard. He worked, 
experimented, studied on a plan entirely different from 
any he had used, and finally made a most wonderful 
scientific discovery, by means of w^hich he has actually 
reduced his weight 100 lb., gaining in strength and 
general health with every pound he lost. 

On January ist of this year Dr. Turner weighed 10 st. 
10lb., his waist measured 37!, and hew'orc a 15^’ collar. 
His health is perfect, he is capable of hard work as at 
twenty-five years of age, and his mind i$ clear and buoyant. 

Dr, Turner’s wonderful success has amazed his friends 
and fellow-physicians. His method is simple, yet 
thoroughly scientific. There are no medicines or drugs 
to be taken, nothing to wear, no physical culture or 
violent exercise, no Turkish baths, sweating, purging, 


friends have urged him to specialise in this particular 
branch of work, where he could command large fees, but 
other business interests which occupy much of his time 
have decided him against it. 

In answer, however, to the multitude of requests for . ^ 
information, and in order that all may have the benefit-j 
of the system it was his good fortune to discover, he bar 
prepared a small booklet treatment on his method, an<l ^ 
telling every fleshy man and woman how they may ,, 
accomplish this same happy result, without the loasti ^ 
danger or inconvenience, lie has mailed these books^f 
without charge to those who have written him, but j 
has a few hundred copies left. Arrangements haV^.^j 
been made whereby these will be distributed without 
chaige among interested readers who will use the couponv 
printed below. Send no money. Merely enclose twO;* 
penny stamps to cover postage, and booklet will be sent -;, 
to you by return. Address your letter to Dr. F. M. Turner 
(Dept. 771 A.), 214, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


-FREE FL/ESH REDUOXION OOUPON* 


{Stjn your Name and Address here). 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


This Coupon enliile.s you to one copy of ‘‘How I Reduced iny Weight loo Pounds/' by Dr, Turner, ni f.xplaiiie<! in the announcement 
•bove. Cut out this Coupon (or write and mention No. 771 A,), nnd send it, with two penny stamps, diic« t to Dr. I'. M. TURNKR 
(Dept. 771 A.), 214, Great Voulantl Street, l./)ndoii, W., and ilie book will be sent to you in plain envelope by return post. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “The Review of Reviews.” 
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Illustrated. Published Montfaly. One Pebn^ net; by post, lid. 


Or in limp (red) cloth covers, 3 Cla per vol. net; by post, 4 ci. 


«, JEsoj^s Fables. Part I.' 

; Tbe Tales and Wonders of Jesus. 

'i; t* Nupsepy Rhymes, 
j 14* Nupseiw Tales. 

r 7- Slndepella, and other Fairy Tales. 

te* The Christmas Stocking. 

■iMt. QufllVer's Travels In Llllput. 
uvta Stories from Hans Andersen. 

Stories from ** Grimm's Fairy 
y^ 4 * Byes and No Byes. &c. [Tales.v 
Gulliver among the Giants. 

More Nursery Rhymes, 

More Stories about Brer Rabbit. 
The, Christmas Tree. 

Travels of Baron Mqnehausen. 
Tale of a Donkey's Life, 
f K. Slobad the Sallop. 

^ :i^ JBsop's Fables. Part 2 . 

; :ot. Labours of Hercules, 
ii*: ol 4 ag. Robinson Crusoe. 

Perseus the Gorgon Slayer.^ ^ 

:vWf. Famous Stories from English 
^ 1 -Munk-Peter. [History. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
Hymns with Pictures* 

! 'fl. Great Events in British History. 
'iS; Seven Champions of Christendom. 
Tom Thumb's Adventures. 

Fairy Tales from Flowerland. 
y!^ PuMh Md Judy. * 

f0u. Stories from Sandford and Merton. 
47. From Jan. to Doe. (Nature Studies). 
Sa The First Birdie Book, 
i/ss* talas of Loner Ago. 

Fairytales mm China. 

^ 53 ^ 54- The Red Cross Knight. 

^15* A Story Book of Country Scenes. 

: 5d Indian Fairy Tales. 

58. The Snow Queen. 


14* SUPS 


59- The Balms’ Bible. 

60. The Wonder Book. 

61. Brer Fox’s Adventures. 

64. Stories from Ancient Romo. 

65 & 66. Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

67. King Alfred the Great. 

68. Shook-beaded Peter. 

70. Father Christmas. 

71 & 73. Don Quixote. 

79. Fairy Tales from Africa. 

8s. John Gilpin. 

S3* Stories froth Chaueer. 

84. Illustrated Sehool Recitations. 

85. The Babes in the Wood, Ac. ^ 

86. Animal Stories. 

87. The Plod Piper of Hamelln. 

88. Little Snow-White. 

89. A Seaside Story. 

90. Life’s Little Ones. 

91. The Lmrend of the Birch Tree. 

9fl. Tales from Shakespeare. 

96, Joseph and his Brethren. 

97. Golerldfo’s ’’Ancient Mariner.” 

99. Greek Fairy Tales. 

100. Budge and Toddle. 

xox. The Quest of the Golden Fleece, 
xoa. The Jolly Family at the Seaside. 
to4. Recitations for Schools. Part 2 . 
106. The Fairy of the Snowflakes. 

107* Sunday's Bairn. 

:o8. The King and the Woodcutter. 
109. Thor and the Giants, 
xio. The Wishing Carpet. 

XXI ft xxa. The Water-Babies. 

1x3. The Story of Hiawatha. 

1x4. Songs and Games. 

1x5. Holiday Stories, 
ixg. Ivanhoe. 
xaa Robin Hood. 

193. The House in the Wood. 

194. The Chief of the Giants. 


. Letters from Fairyland. 

. Cecily among the Birds, 

Mother Michel and her Cat. 

. The Yellow Dwarf, &c. 

The Mouse-PrUioess. 

Buskin's *’King of the Golden River.” 
“La<^ of the Lake " (in Prose). 

. The mad Tailor. , 

The Animals at ** The Zoo.” 

The Magle Rose. 

A Summer In Squirrel-Land. 

What Katie Did. 

The Babes In the Wood. A Play. 
The Giant with the Golden Hairs. 

” Lear’s Book of Nonsense.” 

The Gold Brocade. 

Heroes in Real Life. 

Stories of Persian Kings. 

Tales Told In the Rag Bag. 

> The King of the Swans. 

. The Story of Undine. 

. His First Pair of Trousers. 

. The Gambler Prince. 

. The Little Grey Man. 

, Frank's Wonderful Journey. 

The Boy who Wanted to Know. 

. Barney Boo-Roo. 

. Merrymlnd the Fiddler. 

. The Young Fur Traders, 

. Our Fairy Palace. 

. Little Breeches. 

. The Talisman (Scotty 
. The Basket of Violets. 

. The First Baby. 

. Snow-White and the Boars. A Play. 
. The Spotted Cat. 

. In Lazy Land. 

. The Raksha Ralah. 

. The Last of the Minstrels. 

. The Barber’s Bargain. 

. Adventures of Bright Eyes. 


A Parcel of 50 of the BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS will be sent free to any address in the United Kingdom 
for 4/6 post free : abroad, 6/6 post free. Fifty books in cloth binding will be sent in the U.K. for 12 / 6 | 

and abroad for 16 /-, carriage paid. 

The Penny Poets 


One Penny net; by post, 1 Id. 


Macaulay’s "Lays of Ancient 
Kome,'^ Ac. 

Scott's **Marmlon.** {New Editwn.) 
Byron's "Chtlde Harold.” Part 1 . 
Lowell's Poems. Selections, 
burns' Poems. Selections. 
Longfellow's ” Hvangellne.” (Atw 

Edition*) 

a, Longfellow’s Shorter Poems. 

. Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Poems. 

. Selections from Thomas Campbell. 
. Milton's ” Paradise Lost.” Part I. 
. Stories from ”The Earthly Para* 
dise.” By William Morris. 

. Byron s ” Childe Harold.” Part a. 
. Tales from Chaucer, in Prose and 
Verse. 

. Milton's ” Paradise Lost.” Part a. 
. Selections from William Cullen 
Bryant's Poems. 


Scott's **Lady of the Lake.” 
Shakespeare's ” Julius Cssar.” 
Coleridge's ’’Ancient Mariner,”Ac. 
Matthew Arnold: His Poetry and 
Message. 

Shakespeare’s ’’Henry V.” 

Iiiffoldsby LcffoiidSo 

Scott's ’ * Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

(iVinv Edit ion*) 

Poems of Wordsworth. 

Poems of Cowper. 

Milton’s ’’Paradise Regained.” 
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Shakespeare’s ”As You Like It.” 
Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scholar. Part i. 

Poems by Rob^ Browning. 
Poems for the schoolroom and the 
Scholar. Part a. 

The Song of Hiawatha. {lllustraUd,) 
Poems for the Schoolroom. Part j. 


*59. Shakespeare’s ” Richard 11 .” 

*6o. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scholar. Part 4. 

69. Lady Lindsay's Poems. 

*63^, Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 
(The Tempest, Merchant of Venice, 

I King Lear, and Twelfth Night). 

I *63^. Lamo’s Tales (As You Like It, 
Hamlet, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Cymbellne). 

*64. The Merchant of Venice. 

*65. National Songs (with Words and 
Mnslc—Tonic Sol*fa)l 
*67. Shakespeare’s ” Tempest.” 

*68. Shakespeare’s ’’Twelfth Night.” 
*69. Shakespeare’s ’’Henry VIIL” 

*70. Shakespeare’s ” Hamlet.” 

*71. The Empire Day Reciter. 

*79. Shakespeare’s ’* Macbeth.” 

73. Shakespeare's ’ ’Midsummer Night’s 
*74. Tennyson for Schools. [Dream.” 


* Also supplied bound in limp (green) cloth, price 3d. each net ; 4 d. post free. 
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fo the Makers of THE WORLD’S BEST HEALTH-GIVING INVENTION, 


THE VEEDEE 


I know all ai)Out llie principle [of Curative Vibration], for I learnt it from the Vretlec. T have got a Veedee at home : 
which has lain h.andy on a shelf in my library for the last live years ... * Noblesse Obhge: What ri|;lit has he [th^v 
Vecdec m.aker] to keep such a li^ht under a bushel ? Why does he n<jt .... enable the general public to see what'" 
“ the Veedec can do, conjpared with other machines? Perha()s the Veedee maker may say that good wine needs no biish^ 
which jnay be repeated the profane saying of Voltaire that even the Bon Dien could not d(» without reclame as hip .. 
** needed a belfry in every parish to remind people of his existence.’* 

W. T. Stead— ‘‘The Virtue of Mechanical Massage,’* March, 19!?. : 

■ 


W]\cn the late W. T. Stead ht lieved irt a thing, 
he was not content till all the world knew about it. 
That very big-heartedness and universal sympathy 
that w^on him the love of all with whom he came in 
personal contact, led him, directly he saw that 
anybody's business was genuinely useful and sound, 
to make it hi.s own as far as inspiration, advice, and 
genuine help could go. 

He knew the Veedee through personally using and 
owning one for years. The occasion of his writing 
the above was when he was asked to endorse and 
recommend a would-be imitator of the genuine 
original Veedee Vibrator which was then being largely 
and sensationally advc.itised, but which has since 
apparently entirely dropped out. 

Not only in the above-quoted “ Review of Reviews 
article, but on n^ore tlian one occasion in persojjal 
conversation with the maker of the Veedee, did 
Mr. Stead urge upon him tlic desirability of his 
making the vaiuablc invention more generally known 
to the world-known, not to the classes only, but to 
the masses. 

Tt is in keeping with Mr. Stead’s advice that this 
article, to make the nature, scoih*, use and value of 
the Veedee and Veedee Vibr.ition more generally 
known and used, is written and published. 

WHAT IT rs. 

The Veedee is a small handq^ower machine, 
weighing about 20 ozs. It is made ol the finest 
steel, and is beautifully plated in nickel throughout. 
It is held in one hand and the small crank handle 
is turned* with the other. A plate fixed rigidly 
to the framework is apf)lied to any part of the 
body. By turning the crank an adjustable, eccentric 
fly-wheel is set in rapid revolution at the end of the 
machine. One turn of the crank makes the fly-wheel 
revolve 50 times. 'Fhus a speed of 8,000 revolutions 
per minute can be generated if desired. These 
revolutions of the eccentric fly-wlieel cause the 
framework of the machine to vibrate, and in turn 
these vibrations are transmitted to the body. 

WHAT IT DORS—AND WHV. 

.The Veedee pours a stream of delightful thrill right 
thtough any limb, muscle, or bodily organ at will— 


a stream of health-and-strength-giving vitality, stoppit^;;- 
pain in two or three minutes, and permanently curirt^:vi 
most bodily troubles in a few regular treatmentsiC' 
In many cases the effects of the Veedee scern almorf ? 
miraculous. The Veedee cures IN NATURE’jSI 
WAY, by sending largely increased i)lood-circulatiortj.|j 
(and so nourishment) to the afiected limb, muscle, 
organ. It cures by stimulating the nerves and blood!,^| 
JUS']' as do dumb-bellsl, rowing, walking, &c., 
only that the Veedec vibrations are ordinary exerci.ses|| 
concentrated and quickened a hundredfold. No)^^ 
being electric, the Veedee heeds no recharging, an||| 
is always ready. It is e.ssentially a iiQassa|^i^ 
instrument for self use in the liome and family. 

The natural cure of any bodily ill is in the opposi^^ 
to its cause. Nearly every bodily trouble is dO^^j 
to one of two caust^s— (n) Congestion, (A) Nerv|ftl| 
Inactivity, /.c., Sluggish Circulation, or Siuggish Nerv®^;^ 

CONCICS'nON-C.MISI'.D IILSEASKS. . 

(No. 2 below).—'I'hi; very essence of Veed^^‘ 
Vibration is iihK'enii’nt. J'he A c(;dec sends throu^^ 
the congested area or limb a delightful, tinglil^ 
stream of vibration or concentrated movement—t) 
very stuff lh.at life itself is made of-—immens^ 
increasing the blood circulation, and so dispersi]^ 
the congested symptoms which arc named Rheumatisi^^i 
Gout, Lumbago, &c., .according to their locality 
the body. That is how and why tlic Veedee cu 
Congestion-produced diseases. Now a word as to ; 

ORGAN If, KUNI.'TIONAL, AN'Il NERVE I'ROt/nLFJi. 

(Nos. 2, 3 & 4 lifclow).—Each org.an of the bo® 

I is controlled and operated by its own parlicuf""^' 

I governing nerve. Take for instance, the stonoacl 
i which in all its work is controlled liy the stomi 
(Pneumo-C.astric) nerve. All these governing nei 
of course, start from their proper centres in 
spine. If a governing nerve is -sluggish, so is 
organ it controls, c.C-, if the stomach nerve is slugg 
you have indigestion. Now the most wondtJi^ 
proiicrty of Veedee Vibr.ation is that when applied 
the spine it aw.akens the sluggish nerve and so briim* 
back healthy activity in the particular organ, 
tie indigestion. The same is true for every organ; 
part of the body. It is for the above natural reasi 




,, '.-^ >J'^-!>■ '*■;■ V '-. ■-^ '..'r'y 

i the;;Vt>e4 if used as described in fhe directions 
p^'bk 'sent oift with each machine, always relieves, and 
pqiiite often comi)lctely cures. Here, then, we have 
ihe rational scientific reason wl)y the following claims 
j: are made for the Veodee and Veedeu Vibration :— 

It instantly stops pain. 



I, 


It is.lhc* l>L^st, quickest, ami most nalmal treatment yet Jis- 
covered for such congestion •produced troubles as-* 


RHRUMATISM 

TUMOURS 

LUMBAGO 

c:ouT 


AHSgHSSKS 
SWOIJ.EN GLANDS 
c:oNsiiPA'noN 
BOILS 


: . 3. And for such Organic or functional troubles as— 


IN PIG I’S r ION 
fiYE-WEAKNUSS 
? ASTHMA 

^ilNFlUENZA & HEAD COLD 
LIVER TROUBLES 


DEAFNESS 

COLIC AND OTHER BOWEL 
TROUBLES 
KIDNEY TROUBLES 
LUNG TROUBLES 




Also for such nerve troubles as - 

SCIATICA NEURALGIA 

INSOMNIA HYSTERIA 

GENERAL DEBILITY PARALYSIS 

Xt isy^lso invaluahle for— 

sAtF or CONTRACTED LIJtBS, JOINTS, OR MUSCLES, 
now TO usK n. 

With each Vt^edee is sent a lucid, non-technical 
wok of Directions wh.ich makes its ai)|)Iication for 
pdl the .many troubles ibr which it is indicated so 
jil^mple that all can utidersland and use it. You just 
Sfarn the handle and the Veodee do(;s the rest-and 

i-V.' 

I..:._ 


WHO USKS rr. 

One of the most startling endorsements of tlie 
claims made for the use, value, and pre‘cmihence of 
the Veedee is to be found in its astonishing list of 
present ONvners and users. If an article—like a i>erson 
—is to be known by its friends, then ipdoed the 
Veedee is found in e\celKv.nt company^;- dts list of 
users inclutles names of o.iir own andf’many other 
Royal families, hundreds of mehroors . of the 
Aristocracies of Society, Art, Letters, fh^ Stage, the 
Army and jNavy, tlie Chmj.h, and indeed xvdl-knoMn 
pco|>le ih every walk of liffcM f 

'J'he Medit:al rrofessiorfj was* amon^ the first to 
ap])rove, adopt, prescribe &d use it, owr 100 having 
been sold lo English-doctors in one week. 'Fhe 
fame of the Veedee has already spread, and its use 
has been .idoined in like manner in almost every 
country of the world. 

YOU MAY TRY ONE FOR 3 DAYS FREE. 

'I’he Veedee is so exceptionally useful to every 
home at one time or another, and so extremely 
im[Jortant and valuable to sufferers from the above- 
mentioned troubles, that the makers have tietermined 
to remove every obstacle—even cost—from its 
becoming really known lo all. For particulars of 
the alcove (ifTer to send you one to see and try free, 
and for a copy of their new booklet “All About the 
Veedee,” write to 'JaiK Vkedkk Company, 2 r, Roycroft 
House, 96, Southwark Street, London, S.IO. 


1 -' 
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J:ASE in ITIE OFFICE. 


;v^In the old days of the high stool the 
i^ijftFinchair was sai rcdh reserved for tlie most 
i^important callers, and many a manager, 
proprietor, even, would have been 
^^hamed to take advantage of its comfort 
otfire hours. I'his stern sense of duty 
pWS fortunately been relaxed, and llie best 
■ ^business man recognises that the biggest 
jfloads are ])iilU‘d by horses in comfortable 


iKkrness. So great is the change that in 




l^feany firms a rest and re< realion room is 
^ provided for the staff, and thi.s ( onsidcra- 


i 


On lias always Ikou found to be a spK'ndid 
pnvestmcnl. Oiu'uf the most comfortable 
l^faairs we iiavc seen is that designed by 
^llessrs. J. b’ool and Son, tlu‘ well-known 



Street house, 'riio chair is named 
Iplfi Patent Adjuslalde Library Ivounge, and 

would l)e dilfieult to imagine anything better adapted either for reading, writing or just restfng. 
'^llppearanre it is ;m ordinary handsome armi'hair ; Init l)y simply pressing a liutton the bac k can be 
||d]ustecl to anv angle, the release of the button locking it in the desired position. 'Hiere is a leg-rest 
P^h'it'h can l>c also adjusted at a comlortalile angle, used as a foot-stool, or tucked away out of sight 
^l|Bder the chair. 'riie roomy trout table ean 1^ \ised flat as a desk or inclined to any position for 
l^ip^ding and the arms are conslructed so as to lift up and turn outwards, forming additional side tables. 
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